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LORDS, FRIDAY, APRIL 27. 


Record or Titre (Inetanp) Act, anp Lanp Depentures Inetann Act— 
Perrrions —Lanpep Estates Court (InEtanp)—Motion for Returns, The 
Marquess of Clanricarde :—After short debate, Motion agreed to os 


ConrerENces — Message from the Commons to acquaint their Lordships, 


“That the Commons are willing to send to the Lords by Message, without a Conference, 
any Communication desiring the Concurrence of the Lords to any Address to Her Ma- 
jesty, under the provisions of the Act 15th and 16th Vict., Cap. 57., to which the 
Commons may have agreed, unless at any Time the Lords should desire to receive the 
same at a Conference,” 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, APRIL 27. 
Execrorat Sratisrics—Petition of Electors of Rochdale, Mr. Disraeli on 


Importation or Duron Cattte — Question, Mr. Harvey Lewis; Answer, Sir 
George Grey ** ee e* ee ee 


Marrices (IreLanp) But — Question, Mr. Dawson; Answer, Mr. Serjeant 
Armstrong ee ee ef « ee ee 


Representation of the People Bill [Bill 68]— 

Seconp Reapine—Apsovrnep Desate—[Eicuta Nicur.] 

Debate resumed :—And after long debate, Question put :—The House divided ; 
Ayes 318, Noes 313; Majority 5:—Main Question put, and agreed to :— 
Bill read a second time, and committed for Monday next. 

Division List, Ayes and Noes ., ee oie oe 


Land Drainage Supplemental Bill— Ordered (Mr. mentees Sir George Grey); presented, 
© and read the first time [Bill125] .. ee ible 


> Inclosure Bill—Ordered (Mr. Baring, Sir George Grey) presented, and read the first 


time [Bill 126] ee ee ee ee 


National Gallery Enlargement Bill — Ordered (Mr. William Cowper, Mr. Childers) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 124] ee ee ee 


Dean Forest Inclosure Bill—Ordered (Mr. Childers, Mr. William Cowper) ee 


LORDS, MONDAY, APRIL 30. 


Selling and Hawking Goods on Sunday Bill [u1.] — Presented (The Lord 
Chelmsford) ; read 1*, (No. 92) oe oe ee ee 
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COMMONS, MONDAY, APRIL 30. 


Mr. Spraxer’s Intness—Mr. Speaker being unable to attend with the House 
in the House of Peers to hear a Commission, Mr. Dopson, the Chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means, sat as Deputy Speaker, and attended 
the House in the House of Peers; and being returned, reported to the 
House the Royal Assent to several Acts ; and Mr. SPEAKER thereon re- 
sumed the Chair. 


Bansury Erection 
Ilouse informed, that the Committee had determined,—That Bernhard Samuelson, esquire, 
is duly elected a Burgess to serve in this present Parliament for the Borough of Banbury. 
And the said Determination was ordered to be entered in the Journals of this House, 
House further informed, That the Committee had agreed to the following Resolution :— 
That Bernhard Samuelson, esquire, was not ‘mceeere to be elected and returned to sit 
in Parliament by reason of his being an alien ; ee ee 


NortTHALLERTON ELectrion— 

House informed, that the Committee had determined,—That Charles Henry Mills, esquire, 
is not duly elected a Burgess to serve in this present Parliament for the Borough of 
Northallerton. That the last Election for the said Borough is a void Election. And the 
said Determinations were ordered to be entered in the Journals of this House 

House further informed of certain Resolutions of the Committee ee ee 


Wakxerietp Exection— 

House informed, that the Committee had determined,—That William Henry Leatham, esquire, 
is duly elected a Burgess to serve in this present Parliament for the Borough of Wake- 
field. And the said Determination was ordered to be entered in the Journals of 
this Ilouse, 

House further informed of certain Resolutions of the Committee ee ee 


Krxe’s County Exrectron— 

Tlouse informed, that the Committee had determined,—That Sir Patrick O’Brien, baronet, 
is duly elected a Knight of the Shire to serve in this present Parliament for the King’s 
County, and the said Determination was ordered to be entered in the Journals of this 
House oe ee ee ee ee 


Traetanp—Orriciat Oatas—Question, Mr. Maguire ; Answer, Mr. C. Fortescue 
Merropotiran Poor—GvarpIAns oF CLERKENWELL — Question, Mr. Kinnaird ; 


Answer, Mr. C, P. Villiers .. ‘“ os 
Trarric iN THE Merrororis — Question, Mr. Owen Stanley; Answer, Sir 
George Grey ee oe ee ee 
Recrerociry Treatres—Question, Mr. Layard; Answer, Mr. Watkin we 


Oatus or Mempers—On Motion of Sir George Grey 
Resolved, That Members may take and subscribe the Oath required by Law, at any time 
during the sitting of the House, before the Orders of the Day and Notices of Motions have 
been entered upon, or after they have been disposed of ; but no debate or business shall 
be interrupted for that purpose,—(Sir George Grey) .. ee ee 
Ordered, That the said Resolution be a Standing Order of this House. 
Standing Order of the 15th day of August 1860, relative to the swearing of persons 
professing the Jewish Religion, read, and repealed. 
REPRESENTATION OF THE PEorte Bir1—Ministerial Statement, The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ee ee oe 


Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now oat! ’—(Mr. EF. P. Bouverie) aa 
After debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Surrry — Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


SarorDay Hacr-Horray ror tHe Civit Service—Question, Mr. O'Reilly; 


Answer, Mr. Childers .% os oe e 
Tue Irtse Mrirr1ra—Question, General Dunne; Answer, Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue :—Discussion thereon os oe ee 


Tur New Law Covrrs—Question, Mr. Bentinck; Answer, Mr. Cowper .. 
Motion, “‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” agreed to. 
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SUPPLY—Crvm. Service Estmates—considered in Committee, 
(In the Committee.) 
Crass I.—Pustic Works anp Buripines. 


a.) , to complete the sum for Na- 
tional Uallery enlargement, agreed to. 

(2.) £20,000, University of London,—After 
debate, Vote agreed to .. 
(3.) £7,000, Chapter House, Westminster. 
—After short debate, Vote agreed to . 
(4-) £25,000, to complete the sum for Sheriff 
Court’ Houses, Scotland, 

(5.) £20,000, to complete the sum for Rates 
for Government Property. 

(6.) £2,500, Metropolitan Fire Brigade. 

(7.) £63,000, to complete the sum for Har- 
bours of Refu 

(8.) £31,111, to complete the sum for Holy- 
head and ’Portpatrick Harbours, &¢.— 
After short debate, Vote agreed to 
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184 
193 





194 


(9.) £68,663, to complete the sum for 
Public Buildings, Ireland.—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to 

(10.) £1,571, to complete the sum for New 
Record Buildings, Dublin.—After short 
debate, Vote agreedto .. 

(11.) £7,000, Queen’s University (Ireland) 
Buildings. — After short debate, Vote 
agreed to .. 

(12.) £5,000, Ulster Canal.—After short 
debate, Vote agreedto .. 

(13.) £33,160, to complete the “sum for 
Lighthouses Abroad. 

(14,) £2,000, Isle of Man Lunatic Asylum, 


Crass II.—Sataries ann Expenses or Pustic Departments. 


(15.) £53,421, to complete the sum for the 
Houses of Parliament.—After short de- 
bate, Vote agreed to 

(16.) £38, 432, to complete ‘the sum for the 
Treasury. 

(17 ) £19,471, to complete the sum for the 

Ilome fice. 

(18.) £47,840, to complete the sum for the 
Foreign Office. 

(19.) £23,124, to complete the sum for the 
Colonial Office. 

(20.) £14,739, to complete the sum for the 
Privy Council Office. 

(21.) £48,285, to complete the sum for the 
Board of Trade, &c. 


(22.) £1,938, to complete the sum for the 


Privy Seal Office. 

(23.) £6,007, to complete the sum for the 
Civil Service Commission. 

(24.) £14,558, to complete the sum for the 
Paymaster General's Office. 

(25.) £3,558, to complete the sum for the 
Exchequer (London). 

(26.) £24,226, to complete the sum for 
Office of Works and Public Buildings. 
(27.) £20,815, to complete the sum for Office 
of Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues.— 

After'short debate, Vote agreed to 

(28.) £16,119, to complete the sum for the 
Public Record Office. 

(29.) £222,984, to complete the sum for the 
Poor Law Commissions.—After short de- 
bate, Vote agreed to 

(30.) £36,182, to complete ‘the sum for the 
Mint, including Coinage. 

(31.) £29,462, to complete the sum for 
Inspectors of F actories, Fisheries, &c. 
(32.) £4,242, to complete the sum for 
Exchequer and other Offices in Scotland. 
(33-) £4,413, to complete the sum for 
Household of the Lord Lieutenant, Ire- 

land. 

(34.) £11,667, to complete the sum for the 
Chief Secretary, Treland, Offices. 

(35-) £17,906, to complete the sum for the 
Office of Public Works, Ireland, 
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(36.) £28,866, to complete the sum for the 
Audit Office.—After short — Vote 
agreed to 

(37.) £14,107, to complete the sum for the 
Copyhold, Tithe, and Incl 
sion.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 

(38.) £8,890, to complete the sum for In- 
closure and Drainage Acts, Imprest Ex- 
penses. 

(39.) £49,796, to complete the sum for the 
General Register Offices. 

(40.) £11,253, to complete the sum for the 
National Debt Office. 

(41.) £2,935, to complete the sum for Pub- 
lie Works Loan and West India Islands 
Relief Commissions. 

(42.) £9,735, to complete the sum for 
Lunacy Commissions, &c.—After short 
debate, Vote agreed io .. 

(43.) £223, to complete the sum “for the 
Superintendent of Roads, South Wales.— 
After short debate, Vote agreed to 

(44.) £1,404, to complete the sum for 
Registrars of Friendly Societies.—After 
short debate, Vote agreed to . 

(45.) £13,673, to complete the sum for the 
Charity Commission.—After short debate, 
Vote agreedto .. 

(46.) £4,835, to complete the sum for the 
Local Government Act Office, &e. 

(47.) £1,399, to complete the sum for the 
Landed Estates Record — London 
and Dublin . 

(48.) £444, to complete the sum for the 
Quarantine Establishment.—After short 
debate, Vote agreedto .. 

(49.) £24,000, to complete the ‘sum for 
Secret Service.—After short “aren Vote 

eedto .. 

(50.) £267,087, to complete the ‘sum for 
Printing and Stationery. — After short 
debate, Vote agreed to 

(51.) £113,020, to complete the sum for 
Postage of Public Departments. 
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[Apri? 30.] 
Surrtr—Committee—continued. 
Crass III.—Law anp Justice. 
Page 


(52.) £26,940, to complete the sum for Law (59.) Motion made, and Question proposed, 


Charges, &c., Solicitor to the Treasury. “That a sum, not exceeding £120,821, 
(53-) £141,567, to complete the sum for &e.” 

Criminal Prosecutions, &. Motion made, and Question proposed, 
(54.) £197.650, to complete the sum for “That the Chairman do report Pro- 

Police, Counties and Boroughs, Great gress, and ask leave to sit again :”— 

Britain. (Mr. Goldney :)—After short debate, 
(55.) £2,810, to complete the sum for the Motion, by leave, withdrawn:—Original 

Crown Office, Queen’s Bench. Question put, and agreed to :—Vote 
(56.) £8,520, to complete the sum for Ad- agreed to. 

miralty Court Registry. (60.) £3,280, to complete the sum for the 
(57.) £2,236, to complete the sum for late Land Registry Office. 

Locolvess Debtors’ Court.—After short (61.) £17,093, to complete the sum for Po- 

debate, Vote agreedto .. 209| lice Courts, Metropolis. 
(58.) £63,430, to complete the sum for the (62.) £123,071, to complete the sum for 

Probate and Divorce and Matrimonial Metropolitan Police.—After short aye: 

Causes Courts .. ee + 209! Vote agreed to .. ee 


Resolutions to be mguatal Seen ; Committee to sit again on 
Wednesday. 
Hop Trade Bill [Bill 36]— 
After short debate, Bill considered in Committee a ee 


And after short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered on Monday next, and to be printed [Bill 128. ] 


Tenure and Improvement of Land (Ireland) Bill— 

After long debate, Bill ordered (Mr. Chichester Fortescue, Mr. Atorney 
General for Ireland, Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland) ; presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 130 | a ee oe 

Eprnsuren Annuity Tax, &.— 

On Motion of Mr. M'Laren, Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into 
the operation of ‘ The Edinburgh Annuity Tax Abolition Act, 1860,’ and 
‘The Canongate Annuity Tax Act,’ and to report their opinion thereon to 
the House” ve oe oe ee 





LORDS, TUESDAY, MAY 1. 


Law of Capital Punishment Amendment Bill (No. 61)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord Chancellor) 
After long debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly. 


Qualification for Offices Abolition Bill (No. 41)— 
House in Committee, and after short debate, Bill reported, without Amend- 
ment; and to be read 3* on Thursday next ee ee 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MAY 1. 


ConFEDERATION oF THE NorTH AMERICAN rs peer Mr, Adderley ; 
Answer, Mr. Cardwell Ka , “a aN 


Cattte Diseases PREVENTION ne Mr. Cheetham; Answer, Sir 
George Grey . ‘ oe ee oe 


Totnes Sesieiiess Sihinees FOR A Sn AppRESs— 

Moved, “‘ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty praying for the appointment 
of enry Bullar, Montague Bere, and Charles E. Coleridge, Esqs., as Commissioners for 
the purpose of making inquiry into the existence of a — at Totnes,”— 
(Mr. E. P. Bouverie) * ee 

After debate, Motion agreed to. 

Ordered, That the said Address be communicated to the Lords, and their concurrence 
desired thereto,—(Mr. E. P, Bouverie.) 
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Great Yarmourn Exrrcrion—Morron ror a Jorst AppRESS— 
Moved, That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying for the appointment 
of Wyndham Slade, esquire, Augustus Keppel Stephenson, esquire, and George Russell, 
esquire, as Commissioners for the purpose of making inquiry into the existence of corrupt 
practices at Great Yarmouth,—( Mr. Mowbray) a oe «+ 269 
After debate, Motion agreed to. 
Ordered, That the said Address be communicated to the Lords, and their concurrence 
desired thereto,—(Mr. Mowbray.) 
Rerteate Evecrrox—Morton ror a Joint AppREss— 
Moved, That an humble Address be presented to [ler Majesty, poems & the appointment 
of Thomas Allen, esquire, Frederick James Smith, esquire, and T. D. Archibald, esquire, 
as Commissioners for the purpose of making inquiry into the existence of corrupt practices 
at Reigate,—(Mr, Hussey Vivian) .. se ee « 278 
After debate, Motion agreed to. 
Ordered, That the said Address be communicated to the Lords, and their concurrence 
desired thereto,—(Mr. Hussey Vivian.) 
Poor Law—Mines Assessment Bill— 
After short debate, Bill ordered (Mr. Stephen Cave, Mr. Henderson, Mr. Percy 
Wyndham, Mr. W. E. Duncombe) o¢ on -. 279 
Lancaster Boroven Exrxection—Morron ror a Jornt AppREss— 
Moved, That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying for the appointment 
of W. F. Fletcher Boughey, esquire, Thomas Irwin Barstow, esquire, and Robert M, 
Newton, esquire, as Commissioners for the purpose of making inquiry into the existence 
of corrupt practices at Lancaster,—( Mr. Howes) ee ee «s 279 
After short debate, Motion agreed to. 
Ordered, That the said Address be communicated to the Lords, and their concurrence 
desired thereto,—( Mr. Howes.) 


Admiralty Court (Ireland) Bill— 
After short debate, Bill ordered (Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, Mr. 
Solicitor General for Ireland) os ow +. 280 
REPRESENTATION OF THE Propte Brit (Harpen Pxtrrion)— 


Order (24th April], for the appointment of a Select Committee, read. 
Moved, “ That the said Order be discharged ;” —(Mr. Ferrand :)—Motion, by leave, with- 


drawn oe $e ox +» 282 
[House counted out. ] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MAY 2. 
Case or Eutty Jane Battanp—Question, Mr. Sherriff; Answer, SirG. Grey 283 


Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill [Bill 50]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’”’—(Mr. Chambers) .. 284 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘now,’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this day six months,”—(Mr. Hunt.) 

After long debate, Question put, “‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question :”—The House divided; Ayes 154, Noes 174; Majority 20:— 
Words added : —Main Question, as amended, put, and negatived :—Second 
Reading put off for six months. 

Division List, Ayes and Noes .,. oe -. 328 


Glebe Lands (Scotland) Bill [Bill 115|— 
Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read the second time,” —(Sir James Fergusson) 330 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday, 28th May. 


Harwica Exvecrion— 

House informed, that the Committee had determined, That Henry Jervis White Jervis, 
esquire, is duly elected a Burgess to serve in this present Parliament for the Borough of 
Harwich. That John Kelk, esquire, is duly elected a Burgess to serve in this present 
Parliament for the Borough of Harwich. And the said Determinations were ordered to 
be entered in the Journals of this House. 

House further informed of certain Resolutions of the Committee - -- 38383 


Burials in Burghs (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Bazter, Mr. Carnegie) ; presented, 
and read the rst time (Bill 132) ee ee 5 ee ee 334 
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LORDS, THURSDAY, MAY 3. 


OaTH TO BE TAKEN BY Peers—Sranprne OrpER— 

Resolved, That the Oath appointed by the Act of the present Session of Parliament, 
intituled “ An Act to amend the Law relating to Parliamentary Oaths,” to be made and 
subscribed by Members of both Houses of Parliament on taking their Seats in every 
Parliament, be made and subscribed by Members of the House of Peers betwixt the 
Hours of Nine in the Morning and Five in the Afternoon oe ee 


Torres Execrion—Great Yarmourn Execrion—Retcate Execrioy—Lan- 
casTER ELectron—Messages from the Commons that they have agreed to 
Addresses (which are severally set forth) to be presented to Her Majesty, 
to which they desire the concurrence of their Lordships .. o 


Selling and Hawking Goods on Sunday Bill (No. 92)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”’—( Lord Chelmsford) 

An Amendment moved, to leave out (“now”) and insert (“this Day Six 
Months :””)—(Lord Teynham : :)—After long debate, on Question, That 
(‘now ’’) stand Part of the Motion? Resolved in the A firmative :—Bill 
read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee of the Whole House on 
Monday next. 

Crarmivats—IprisonMENtT FoR Lire— 

Moved, That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for, Return of the Number 
of Criminals sentenced to Imprisonment for Life, from 1850 to the present Date, speci- 
fying the Number of such Life-sentenced Criminals released by Ticket-of-Leave, or other- 
wise in each Year,—( The Earl of Carnarvon) si ee Se 


After short debate, Motion withdrawn. 
Legitimacy Declaration ae: Bill an ier se ( The pie of Clan- 


ricarde) ; read 1* (No. 9 ee 
Consecration of Churchyards Bill [«.t.] ideal (The Lord Redesdale) read 1* 
97) 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MAY 3. 


HouppersFiety Erecrion— 

House informed, that the Committee had determined, That Thomas Pearson Crossland, 
esquire, is duly elected a Burgess to serve in this present Parliament for the Borough of 
Huddersfield. And the said Determination was ordered to be entered in the Journals of 
this House. 


House further informed ofa certain Resolution of the Committee oe ee 
Monicreat Borovens 1x SomersetsHrrE—Question, Mr. Neville-Grenville; 
Answer, Sir George Grey .. e es “s 
Court or Queen’s Bencu (IrEtAnp)—Lorp Cuter Justice Lerroy—Question, 
Mr. Bryan; Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland .. oe 
Iretayp—Cuorera tn Cork Hansovur— Observations, Mr. Maguire; Reply, 
Sir George Grey oe os 6 oe 
Staventer or Carrte—Question, Mr. Read; Answer, Sir George Grey i 
Tue Turnpike Acts—Question, Mr. Read; Answer, Sir George Grey a 
Scortanp —Suernirr’s Sussrirvure—Question, Mr. Cumming-Bruce; Answer, 
The Lord Advocate ‘a le o° we 
Inevanp — Derr Sea Fisnerres — Question, General Dunne ; Answer, Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue ds ce os aM 


Gas Wonks ar Vicrorra Parx—Question, Lord J. Manners ; Answer, Mr. Cowper 
Corrvrt Pracrices at Erecrions—Question, Sir H. Verney ; Answer, Sir G. Grey 


Eneiish anp Freyce es RN ea Mr. Du Cane; Answer, Mr. 
M. Gibson .. ce oe se 


Tue Carrie Pracvue—Question, Mr. Acland; Answer, Sir George Grey iS 


Inpra—CoMPLAINTS AGAINST THE LATE Some or Ovpe—Question, Mr. Knight ; 
Answer, Mr. Stansfeld ee . 


Tue Jamaica Commission—Questign, Lord Stanley ; Answer, Mr. Cardwell ‘ 
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WAYS AND MEANS—Tae Freancrat Sraremext— 
Ways and Means considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 
Financial Statement of Zhe Chancellor of the Exchequer on — the First 
Resolution .. és 365 


The Resolutions which Mr. Chaneellor of the Exchequer had given notice to 

move in Committee of be and Means (being the Financial Plan for 

the year) sai ee ee ee 410 
Committee report Progress; to sit again To-morrow. 


Exchequer and Audit Departments Bill [Bill 3]— 
Bill, as amended, considered . ». 421 
Amendments made :—Bill to be read the third time upon Monday next. 


Crown Lands Bill [Bill 98]— 


After short debate, Bill considered in Committee 423 
After further short debate, Bill reported; as amended, to be considered 
To-morrow. 
Convicts’ Property Bill [Bill 105]— 
After short debate, Bill considered in Committee .. 427 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered upon Monday next, 


Norrmxenam Writ—Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to the Clerk of the Crown to make out a 
New Writ for the electing of two Burgesses to serve in this present Parliament for 
the Town and County of the Town of Nottingham, in the room of Sir Robert Juckes 
Clifton, baronet, and Samuel a esquire, whose elections have been determined 
to be void,—(Mr. Ayrton) oe ee »e 430 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “the Minutes of the Evidence taken before the Nottingham Election Committee 
be laid before this House,’—(Sir Harry Verney,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Main Question put, and 


agreed to. 
New Wrxpsor Wait—New Wait onDERED o- -. 433 
NorrHatterton Warit—New Writ ORDERED ., -. 433 
REPRESENTATION OF THE Prorre Bitt poem Psnimox) —Seled Committee 
appointed ( Mr. Ferrand) a is .. 433 


Rateable Property (Ireland) Bill — Ordered ta sities Mr. Chichester Fortescue, 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland); presented, and read the first time [Bill 135] .. 483 


Curragh of Kildare Bill — Ordered (Mr. Childers, Mr. Chichester Fortescue, Mr. 


Attorney General for Ireland) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 136] «- 433 
Companies’ Act (1862) Amendment Bill—Considered in Committee—Bill ordered 
(Mr. Milner Gibson, Mr. Monsell, Mr, Brand) es oe 433 


LORDS, FRIDAY, MAY 4. 


Esrantishen Cavrch 1x Inetanp—Motion for Returns (Zhe Archbishop of 
Armagh) ‘ oe oe -. 435 
After short debate, Motion withdrawn. 
Ecclesiastical Commission Bill (No. 52)— 
Select. Committee nominated :—(Liet of the Committee) oe «» 485 
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COMMONS, FRIDAY, MAY 4. 
Iaztann—CnorEeRA—QvARANTINE — Question, Mr. es Answer, Sir 
George Grey .. 66 ee ‘ ve 
StaventereD Catrte—Question, Lord R. Montagu; Answer, Sir G. Grey .. 
Cuvrcn Rares—Question, Lord John Manners; Answer, Mr. Hardcastle .. 
Personat Exrranation—(Mr. 0’ Reilly) ee ee ee 


Surrry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


Tue Nartonat Dest—Question, Sir FitzRoy Kelly ; Answer, The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ee oe ve ee 


Oyster Fisnertes (Inetanp)—Observations, Lord John Browne ee 


Suspension or tHe Hapess Corpus Act 1n Inrranp—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “it is the opinion of this House, that it would be desirable that Government should 
take measures to prevent untried prisoners from being subjected to illegal and unneces- 
sary restrictions, similar to those which appear to have been imposed on the political 
prisoners at Waterford, from the twenty-first day we February to the sixteenth day of 
March,” —( Mr. Blake, )—instead thereof 

Question proposed, ** That the words propiéeed: to be left out stand part of 
the Question :’”—After long debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question again proposed, “* That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


Surpwrecks 1x Tornay—Observations, Sir Lawrence Palk ; Reply, Mr. Milner 

Gibson 6 oe ve 
Bounparres oF Borovens—Question, Mr. Goldney ; Answer, Sir G. Grey .. 
Pook Law (Scorztanp) — Observations, Mr. Baxter; Reply, The Lord 


Advocate ee ee oe , ee 
Prussta, Avsrata, AND Izaty — Observations, Mr. Darby Griffith ; Reply, 
Mr. White .. pis ole ve ve 
Tae Recrprociry Treary—Observations, Mr. Watkin as oe 


[ House counted out.] 


LORDS, MONDAY, MAY 7. 


Prosecution Expenses Bill (No. 88)— 


Moved, ‘* That the Bill be now read 2*,”—-(Lord Chelmsford) 
After short debate, on Question, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly. 


Selling and Hawking Goods on Sunday Bill (No. 92)— 
After short debate, Committee (which stood appointed for this day) put off 
to Monday next oe oe ee se 


COMMONS, MONDAY, MAY 7. 


Hererorp Crry Exrection— 
House informed, that the Committee had determined, That Richard Baggallay, esquire, is 
duly elected a Citizen to serve in this present Parliament forthe City of Hereford. That 
George Clive, esquire, is duly elected a Citizen to serve in this present Parliament for the 
City of Hereford. And the said Determinations were ordered to be entered in the 
Journals of this House. 
House further informed of certain Resolutions of the Committee ob 


Cuettennam Etecrion— 

House informed, that the Committee had determined, That Charles Schreiber, esquire, is 
duly elected a ‘Burgess to serve in this present Parliament for the Borough of Cheltenham. 
And the said Determination was ordered to be entered in the Journals of this House. 
House further informed of certain Resolutions of the Committee .. oe 
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DrsFRaNcnisEMENT OF Docxyarp Vorrers—Question, Mr. Monk; Answer, Mr. 
Baring ee ee ee se ef 482 
Srate or Continentat Arralns—Question, Mr. Alderman Salomons; Answer, 
Mr. Layard ef ese ee ese ee 483 
Commons (Merropouis) Buxr—Question, Sir William Jolliffe; Answer, Mr. 
Cowper ee ee oe Se .» 483 
Tae Inpran Army—Question, Major Jervis; Answer, Mr. Stansfeld .» 484 
IretandD —- THe Constanvtary — Question, Colonel Greville; Answer, Mr. 
Childers o6 oe ea ° .. 484 
Tue Wattsuntipe Recess—Question, Mr. Bouverie; Answer, The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer os a : 484 
Natronat Dest Acts—Tue Government Pran—Question, Mr. i. B. Sheridan ; : 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 485 


Ordered, That the Orders of the Day be postponed until after the Notices of Motions 
relative to the Re-distribution of Seats, and the amendment of the Representation of the 
People in Scotland and Ireland,—( Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 

Re-distribution of Seats Bill— 
Moved, That leave be given to bring in a Bill to make provision for the Re- 
distribution of Seats »—( Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer) .. 486 
After long debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill ordered (Mr. Chancellor of the ‘‘. 
chequer, Sir George Grey, Mr. Villiers); presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 138.] 


Representation of the People (Scotland) Bill— 


Moved, That leave be given to bring in a Bill further to amend the Laws 
relating to the Representation in Parliament of the — of Scotland,— 
(The Lord Advocate) . 517 


After long debate, Motion grad to :—-Bill ordered ( The Lord Advocate, Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir George Grey. Mr. Solicitor General for 
Scotland) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 139.] 


Representation of the People (Ireland) Bill— 


Moved, That leave be given to bring in a Bill to amend the weammueel of 
the People in Ireland,— (Mr. Chichester Fortescue) ‘ 529 


After long debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill ordered ( Mr. Chichester in 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, Mr. 
Solicitor General for Ireland); presented, and read the first time 
[Bill 140.) 


WAYS AND MEANS— 
Motion made, and Question — “ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair” oe oe .. 542 
After short debate, Motion wed to. 


‘Ways anp Means considered in Committee .. eb .. 546 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolutions 1 to 6 agreed to. 

Resolution 7 (Duty on Stage Carriages) oe oe .. 652 
After debate, Resolution agreed to. 

Resolution 8 (Licences to let Horses for Hire) agreed to. 

Resolution 9 (Propérty and Income Tax) es os -. 553 
After short debate, Resolution agreed ¢). 


Resolutions to be reported Zv-morrow :—Committee to sit again on 
Wednesday. 
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Natrona Dest Acts— 
Acts considered in Committee .. we ee ee 
After short debate, Resolution agreed to :—Resolution to be reported Zo- 
morrow. 
Life Insurances (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, Mr. 
Solicitor General for Ereland) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 114] ee 


LORDS, TUESDAY, MAY 8. 


Tae Nestorrans tx Persta— Question, Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe ; 
Answer, The Earl of Clarendon ts ee ee 


Labouring Classes’ Dwellings Bill (No. 68)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—(Lord Stanley of Alderley) oe 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 

to a Committee of the Whole House on Friday next. 
Avsrrta, Prussta, anv Itatx—Question, Earl Cadogan; Answer, The Earl of 
Clarendon .. oe oe ee ee 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MAY 8. 


Imperial Gas Company Bill [Lords| (by Order)— 
Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read a second time” ~ ee 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this day six months :”—(Mr. Tite :)— 
Question proposed, ‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question :” 
—After debate, Amendment and Motion, by leave, withdrawn :-—Bill 
withdrawn. 


Army— Muara Penstons—Question, Mr. Freville-Surtees; Answer, The 
Marquess of Hartington .. ve ee ee 


Mepicat Orricers IN toe Army anp Navy — Question, Colonel North ; 
Answer, The Marquess of Hartington és oe oe 


RepREsENTATION OF THE Prorpte—Rerorm Brit ror Iretanp—Question, Major 
Stuart Knox; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer va 


REPRESENTATION OF THE Peopre—Rerorm Birt For Scorranp — Question, 
Colonel Sykes ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer a 


Army—Mepicat Orricers or Bricape or Guarps— 


Address for, “‘ Copies of the Warrant or Order of 1860, under which a change in the 
system of promotion amongst the Medical Officers of the Brigade of Guards is to be 
made :” 

“And of any Communications from the War Office or the Horse Guards to the Officers 
commanding the three regiments of Guards, intimating the proposed change of system 
to the Officers affected by it,”—(Sir Robert Anstruther) ee oe 


After long debate, Motion agreed to. 


Intsx Soctery—Motion, 


“That there be laid before this House, Statements of the Receipts and Expenditure of 
the Honourable the Irish Society for twenty years, from February 1845 to February 
1865, in following tabular form [which is there given],” and other Papers,—(Mr. 
Kennedy) ee ee ee 


After long debate, Motion agreed to. 


Merropotis Water Surpty—doved, “ That a Select Committee be appointed 
to inquire into the Water Supply of the Metropolis,”—(2fr. Hankey) .. 
After long debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Compulsory Church Rate Abolition Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That leave be given to bring in a Bill for the Abolition of Compul- 
sory Church Rates,’’—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer) . 619 
After long debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill ordered (Mr. Chaneellor of the 
Exchequer, Sir George Grey, Mr. Milner Gibson, Mr. Attorney General) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 143.] 


Transubstantiation, &c., Declaration Abolition Bill [Bill 82]~ 
Moved, “ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Cogan) .. 636 
After debate, Bill read a second time, and committed for Monday next. 


Sea Coast Fisheries (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. mm Mr. Brady Ws presented, and 


read the first time [Bill 147] ms 642 
Indian Prize Money Bill—Ordered ™ Monsell, Mr. Stansfela) ; pa and my 
the first time (Bill 146] ee ee oe 642 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY,* MAY 9. 


Devoyrorr Erecrior— 


House informed, that the Committee had “determined, That John Fleming, esquire, is 
not duly elected a Burgess to serve in this present Parliament for the Borough of 
Devonport :—That William Ferrand, esquire, is not duly elected a Burgess to serve in 
this present Tarliament for the Borough of Devonport :—That the last Election for the 
Borough of Devonport is a void Election ; and the said Determinations were ordered to 
be entered in the Journals of this House. 

House further informed of certain Resolutions of the Committee es «+ 648 


Commitrres—Ascension Day— Ordered, That no Committees have leave to sit 
To-morrow, being Ascension Day, until Two of the Clock,—( Mr. Chan- 


cellor of the Exchequer) ee ee ee -» 644 
Clerks to Justices Bill [Bill 53]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’ ’—(Mr. Colvile) . 644 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six months,” —(Mr. Goldney.) 

After short debate, Question, ‘‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question,” put, and negatived :—Words added :—Main Question, as 
amended, put, and agreed to :—Bill put off for six months. 


Veterinary Surgeons Bill [Bill 121j]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,””—(M/r. Holland) .. 654 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Wednesday, 30th May. 


Court of Chancery (Ireland) Bill [Bill 19]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [16th March], 
“That the Bill be now read a second time : ”——Question again proposed :— 
Debate resumed 657 

Motion, ‘‘ That the debate be now adjourned : (Mr. Whiteside : :)—Motion, 
by leave, withdrawn : :— Question again proposed, “That the Bill be now 
read a second time :”—Amendment proposed, to leave out the word 
‘now,’ and at the end of the Question to add the words “ upon this day six 
months :”—(Mr. Whiteside: :)—Question proposed, “That the word ‘ now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

After long debate (it being Six of the clock), Debate adjourned till 
To-morrow. 

Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation Bill—Resolution in Committee :—Bill ordered 
(Mr. Milner Gibson, Mr. Monsell); presented, and read the first time [Bill148] .. 667 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MAY 10. 


Anmy—War Orrice ‘Wanrants — Question, Mr. O'Reilly; Answer, The 
Marquess of Hartington ,, ee ae ee 669 
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Inetanp—ReE-VALUATION oF Propenrty—Question, Lord John Browne; Answer, 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue .. 
Lotrertes FOR CHARITABLE Beusesneecfinestion,, Mr, Whalley ; Answer, The 


Lord Advocate ee ee oe ee 
Ingtanp—Lanp Improvement—Question, Sir Frederick Heygate; Answer, 
Mr, Chichester Fortescue .. aa 4s ew 


TIretanp—County Prisons—Question, Sir R. Peel; Answer, Mr. C. Fortescue 
Tue Coat Fretps or tae Untren Kinepon—Question, Sir Robert Peel ; Answer, 


Sir George Grey oe ee ee oe 
Sate or Carrie at MARKETS AND eevaiiionsanes Mr. Read; Answer, Sir 
George Grey .. ee ve ar 


Bankruptcy Law Amendment, &c., Bill [Bill 106]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Mr. Attorney General) 
After long debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time accordingly, 
and committed for Friday, 18th May. 
Surrry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
**That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ”— 
Tenure or Layp 1x Inp1a—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
** the great subdivision of the soil in Southern and Western India, consequent on the 
present system observed in the revenues settlement of the Madras and Bombay Pre- 
sidencies, deserves the serious attention of Her — Government, with a view to 
its amendment,”—(Mr. Smollett,)—instead thereof . 

Question proposed, “‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question: ”—After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and agreed to, 


SUPPLY—~considered in Committee—Crvit Service Estimates, 
Crass IIT.—Law anp Justice. 


Page 

(1.) £17,850, Remuneration to Revising , (14.) £9,086, to oeet the sum for the 

Barristers, Registry of 
(2.) £658, Divorce and Matrimonial Causes (15.) £100, High Court of Delegates. 

Act, (16.) £4,899, to complete the sum for the 
(3.) £15,555, Compensations and Retiring Court of Bankruptcy and Insolvency, 

Annuities under the Bankruptey Act.— Treland. 

After short debate, Vote agreed to +» 720|(17.) £7,668, to complete the sum for the 
(4.) £52,512, to complete the sum for Cri- Court of Probate, Ireland. 

minal Proceedings in Scotland. (18.) £8,902, to complete the sum for the 
(5.) £32,880, to complete the sum for the Landed Estates Court. 

Courts of Law and Justice, Scotland. (19.) £8,500, Process Servers, Civil Bill 
(6.) £630, to complete the sum for the Ex- Courts. 

chequer, Scotland, Legal Branch. (20.) £420, Revising Barristers, Dublin. 
(7-) £14,511, to complete the sum for the (21.) £38,200, to complete the sum for the 

Register House, Edinburgh, Salaries and Dublin Metropolitan Police and Police 

Expenses of Sundry Departments, and the Justices. 

Accountant in Bankruptcy, Scotland. (22.) £550,046, to complete the sum for the 
(8.) £48,214, to complete the sum for Law Constabulary of Ireland. 

Charges and Criminal Prosecutions, Ire- (23.) £1,714, to complete the sum for the 

land. ‘our Courts Marshalsea Prison. 
(9.) £3,877, to complete the sum for the (24.) £14,790, to complete the sum for the 

Court of Chancery, Ireland. Inspection and General Superintendence 
(10.) £10,762, to complete the sum for the of Prisons. 

Court of Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, (25.) £254,492, to complete the sum for the 

and Exchequer, Ireland. Prisons and Convict Establishments at 
(t1.) £2,407, to complete the sum for the Home. 

Officers of the Judges on Circuit, Ire- (26.) £214,184, to complete the sum for 

land. the Maintenance of Prisoners in County 
(12.) £1,031, to complete the sum for the Gaols, &c., and Removal of Convicts. 

Manor Courts, Compensations. (27-) £15, 634, to complete the sum for the 
(13.) £1,888, to complete the sum for the Transportation of Convicts. 

Registry of J udgments, (28.) £145,466, to complete the sum for the 
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Surrty—Commitiee—continued, 

Crass IV.—Epvcatioy, Science, anp Art, 
£520,530, Public Education, Great Britain.—Vote postponed 721 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Chairman do ‘report Progress, and ask leary 
to sit again,”—(Mr. Bentinck,)—Question put, and negatived, 
Crass V.—Cotonrat, ConsuLar, AND oTHER Foreren SrERvices. 
Page 
(29) £3,200, to complete the sum for the Consuls Abroad. — After ‘pan debate, 
ermudas, —After short saeene Vote Vote agreedto .. 733 
agreed to .. oe 722 | (47.) £121 ,978, to complete the sum for 

(30.) £2,513, to complete the sum for the services in China, Japan, and Siam.— 
Clergy, North America.—After short de- After short debate, Vote agreed to +. 734 
bate, Vote agreed to 723 | (48.) Motion made, and Question proposed, - 

(31.) £1,000, for the Indian Department, “That a sum, not exceeding £24,000, be 
Canada. granted to Her Majesty, to complete the | 

(32.) £17,178, to complete the sum for sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
Governors and others, West Indies, &c. will come in course of payment during the 
—After debate, Vote agreed to .. 724| year ending on the dist day of March 

(33-) £5.750, to complete the sum for Jus- 1867, for the Extraordinary Disburse- 
tices, West Indies.—After short debate, ments of Her Majesty’s Embassies and 
Vote agreedto .. 726} Missions Abroad” 735 

(34.) £36,500, to complete the “sum for Motion made, and Question put, “ That i 
Western Coast of Africa.—After short the Chairman do report Progress, and ask 
debate, Vote agreed to . 727| leave to sit again :”—( Mr. Sclater-Booth:) 

(35-) £3,524, to complete the sum for St. —After short debate, Ayes 31, Noes 81 ; 
Helena —After short debate, Vote agreed Majority 50 :—Original Question put, and 

ee ee ++ 727| agreed to. 

( 36 ) £500, for Orange River Territory.— (49.) Motion made, and Question proposed, 
After short debate, Vote agreed to +» 727) ‘*That a sum, not exceeding £15,000, be 

(37.) £1,100, for Heligoland. granted to Her Majesty, to complete the 

(38.) £3,875, to complete the sum for the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
Falkland Islands. will come in course of payment during 

(39.) £2,644, to complete the sum for La- the year ending on the 31st day of March 
buan.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 728] 1867, for Special Missions, Diplomatic ‘ 

(40.) £300, for the Pitcairn ‘Islanders (Nor- Outfits, and Conveyance and Entertain- 
folk Island), ment of Colonial Officers, and others” .. 736 

(41.) £7,418, to complete the sum for 4 Motion made, and Question proposed, 
gration.—After debate, Vote agreed to.. 728) “That the Item of £21 17s. 6d., for the 

(42.) £3,500, Dr. Baikie’s Expedition.— expenses of the Bishop of Kingston and 
After short debate, Vote agreed to +» 731) servant from Jamaica to Belize and back, 

(43.) £1,000, Treasury Chest. be omitted from the proposed Vote :’ 

(44.) £29,000, to complete the sum for Cap- (Mr. Remington Mills:)—after debate, 
tured Negroes, Bounties on Slaves, &c.— Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Original 
After short debate, Vote agreed to -- %32 Question put, and agreed to. 

(45.) £7,450, to complete the sum for Com- (50.) £2,600, to complete the sum for Third 
missions for Suppression of Slave Trade. Secretaries to Embassies.—After short 
— After short debate, Vote agreed to .. 733) debate, Vote agreedto .. oe -. 739 

(46.) £123,978, to complete the sum for 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 

Fishery Piers and Harbours (Ireland) Bill [Bill 93]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time” 739 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 

Labouring Classes’ Dwellings (Ireland) Bill [Bill 94]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read second time,”—(Mr. Childers) «+ 740 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Thursday. 

National Gallery Enlargement Bill [Bill 124]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Mr. Cowper) ea 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted to a Select Committee—Committee nominated May 14. 
Tramways (Ireland) Acts Amendment Bill — Ordered (Lord Naas, Mr, George, 
General Dunne) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 149] ee eo» 742 


~ 
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Local Government Supplemental (No. 2) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, 
Sir George Grey) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 150] oe od 
Solicitor to the Treasury Bill — Ordered (Mr. Childers, Mr. Brand); presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 152] ee oe *e ee 


Poor Relief (Ireland) Law Amendment Bill — Ordered (Mr. Charles Barry, Major 
Gavin) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 153] oe ee 


Tuames Navieation Britt — Select Committee on the Thames Navigation Bill 
nominated =, oe oe oe oe 


LORDS, FRIDAY, MAY 11. 

Iypra Mrirrany Fonvs Question, The Earl of Ellenborough ; Answer, Earl 
De Grey and Ripon oe ve es oe 
Court or Queen’s Bencu (InELanp)—Lorp Carer Justice Lerroy—Explana- 
tion, Lord Chelmsford rie oe ee oe 

Tenure (Ireland) Bill (No. 64)— 
Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Marquess of Clanricarde) .. 

After long debate, Motion withdrawn, 
Posr Orrice Crerxs—Question, Viscount Bangor; Answer, Lord Stanley of 
Alderley ee o® oe ee 


Sale of Advowsons Bill [u.1.] — Presented (The Lord Bishop of Peterborough) ; 
read 1* (No. 109) .. ee ee ee ee 


Public Schools Bill [".1]}—Presented ( The Earl of Clarendon) ; read 1* (No, 110) ,, 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, MAY 11. 
Inptsa—Manras Inereatron—Question, Mr, Smollett; Answer, Mr. Stansfeld 
Grievances or THE Indian Anmy—Question, Sir James Fergusson ; Answer, 
Mr. Stansfeld- es “a wa en 
Parent Orrice—Procrepines acainst Mr. Epmunps—Question, Sir James 
Fergusson ; Answer, The Attorney General - oP 


Army — Tue Troops ar Hone Kone — Question, Mr. Locke; Answer, The 
Marquess of Hartington _" oe ee oe 
Tenants’ Iwprovements (IneLanp) — Question, Sir Robert Peel; Answer, 
The Attorney General for Ireland a eo oe 
Aguy—Miiit1a— War Orrice Commisston—Question, The O'Donoghue; An- 
swer, The Marquess of Hartington oe 08 os 
Tue Bartor—Question, Mr. Monk ; Answer, Mr. Berkeley .. Ag 
Loss or Mercuant Sarps—Question, Sir John Pakington; Answer, Mr. Milner 
Gibson aM ee 06 bi cn 
Payment or Carrie Inspectors — Observations, Mr. Bonham-Carter ; Reply, 
Mr. H. A. Bruce - os 


Tue Panic In tHE Crry—Question, Mr. Disraeli ; Answer, The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer oe ee .* ee 


Surrry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”—~ 


Scortanp—Posta, ARRANGEMENTS IN Frresurmre—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add 
the words “in the opinion of this House, the complaints which have so frequently 
been addressed to the Post Office authorities by the Commissioners of Supply and 


others in the County of Fife, deserve the prompt attention of that department,”— 
(Sir Robert Anstruther,)—instead thereof ae 


Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question:”— After short debate, Amendment withdrawn. 
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Suprty—Committee—continued. e 
Post Orrice Savryes Banxs anp Annuity Orrices—Question, Lord E. Cecil 


Tue Intsax Benca—Question, Mr. Bryan; Answer, Mr. Chichester Fortescue : 
—Long discussion thereon .. oe ee oe 


Compensation For StaventerED CattLE—Question, Sir William Stirling- 
Maxwell; Answer, Sir George Grey +e ot se 


Tne Resets 1x Cursa—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “an humble Address be presented,to Her Majesty, that She will be graciously 
leased to give directions that there be laid before this House, Copies of the Official 
otification and Address of Consul Meadows at Newchang to the foreign community, 
dated the 4th October 1865, respecting the danger to life and property from the prox- 
imity of rebels; also of the Official Notification and Address of Consul Medhurst of 
Hankow to the foreign community, dated 21st January 1866, to devise measures 
against an expected attack from a body of revolted Imperial Troops, and the advance 
of the Nienfee rebels,”—( Colonel Sykes,)—instead thereof eo ve 
After short debate, Question, ‘“‘That the words proposed to be left out 

stand part of the Question,” put, and agreed to. 


Army — Mousxerry Instrucriony — Question, Sir Charles Russell; Answer, 
The Marquess of Hartington ve ee oe 


Main Question, ‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Anrmy Estimates. 
(1.) £842,200, Works, Buildings, and Repairs at Home and Abroad. 


Crvit Service Estimates — 


Crass VI. —Sorzranxvation AND Retrrep ALLowANces, AND GRATUITIES 
FoR CHARITABLE PvuRPosEs. 


(2.) £140,888, to complete the sum for Su- Hospitals in Dublin and Board of Super- 
perannuation and Retired Allowances, | intendence. 
&e. (11.) £6,461, to complete the sum for the 
(3.) £605, Toulonese and Corsican Emi- Concordatum Fund, é&c., Ireland. 
grants, &e. (12.) Motion made, and Question proposed, 
(4.) £325, Refuge for the Destitute. “That a sum, not exceeding £30,156, be 
(5-) £2,001, to complete the sum for Polish granted to Iler Majesty, to complete the 
Refugees and Distressed Spaniards. sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
(6.) £39,170, to complete the sum for the will come in course of payment during the 
Merchant Seamen’s Fund Pensions. year ending on the 31st day of March 
(7.) £22,400, to complete the sum for the 1867, for Nonconforming, Seceding, and 
Relief of Distressed British Seamen. Protestant Dissenting Ministers in Ire- 
(8.) £2,732, to complete the sum for Mis- land ” “ ee oe +e oe 
cellaneous Charges formerly on Civil Motion made, and Question put, “ That 
List. asum, not exceeding £366, &c:’—(Mr. 
(9.) £1,183, to complete the sum for Public Hadfield :) — The Committee divided ; 
Infirmaries, Ireland. Ayes 24, Noes 130; Majority 106 :— 
(10.) £11,845, to complete the sum for the Original Question put, and agreed to. 





Crass VII.—Miscettangovs, Srrcrat, anp Temporary Osysects. 





Page 

(13.) £3,750, Ecclesiastical Commission- , Dues on Shipping under Treaties of Reci- 
ers. procity. 

(14.) £18,500, to complete the sum for (19.) £2,800, Inspectors of Corn Returns, 
Temporary Commissions. — After short debate, Vote agreed to .. 

(15.) £21,292, to complete the sum for (20.) Motion made, and Question proposed, 
Patent Law Expenses.—After short de- “That a sum, not exceeding £500, be 
bate, Vote agreed to os oe -« 834] granted to Her Majesty, to defray the 

(16.) £11,462, to complete the sum for Charge which will come in course of pay- 
Fishery Board, Scotland. ment during the year ending on the 3ist 

(17.) £2,100, Board of Manufactures, Scot- day of March 1867, for adjusting and 
land. defining the Boundaries of Counties, 

(18.) £39,948, to complete the sum for Baronies, and Parishes in Ireland.” 
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[May 11.] 


Surrry—Committee—continued. 
Whereupon Motion made, and Question Page| After short debate, Words “south and 








Page 


proposed, ‘‘ That the Chairman do Teport west” omitted.—Vote agreed to 

Progress, and ask leave to sit again :”— = ) ay Malta and ‘Alexandria Tele- 

(Mr. Darby Griffith :)—Motion, by leave, 

withdrawn :—Original Question put, and (ae) ) wie, 000, Agricultural Statistics.— 

agreed to. After debate, Vote agreed to ° 83 
(21.) £416, Ancient Laws and Institutes, (25-) £7,293, to complete the sum for Mis- 

Ireland.—After short debate, Vote agreed cellaneous Expenses from Civil Con- 

to .. oe Se ee ey -» 835]  tingencies—After debate, Vote agreed to 839 
(22.) £3,000, Flax Cultivation, Ireland.— 

Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next:—Committee to sit again 

upon Monday next. 
Scusrenston or tot Banx Cuarter Act—Question, Mr, ve Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer es ° .. 840 
Surrty—Resolutions [May 10] reported ee oe -. 840 
Lunacy Acts (Scotland) Amendment (/e-comm.) Bill [Bill 127]— 
Bill considered in Committee .. 842 
And after some time spent therein, Bill repor ted; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Friday next, and to be printed [Bill 157.] 
Solicitor to the Treasury Bill [Bill 152]— 

After short debate, Bill read a second time, and committed for Monday next.. 844 
Hop Trade Bill [Bill 128]— 

Bill, as amended, considered .. oe .. 844 

Bill to be read the third time upon Monday next. 

Writs Reeisrratron (Scottanp) Brrt—Select Committee on Writs Registra- 
tion (Scotland) Bill [April 16] nominated .. os -. 846 
Epixpurcn Awnnvity Tax Apsoritroy Act (1860), ayy Canxoxcate Annuity 
Tax Act—Select Committee on the Edinburgh Annuity Tax Abolition 
Act (1860), and the Canongate Annuity Tax Act [April 30] nominated .. 846 
LORDS, MONDAY, MAY 14. 
Mrxtre or Covxert on Epvucatton—Tae Conscience Cravse—Question, The 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; Answer, Earl Granville a .. 847 
Attorneys and Solicitors (Ireland), 1866, Bill (No. 60)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the House do now resolve itself into a ee cate 
Chelmsford) 852 
After debate, on Question, agr eed to:—House in Committee accordingly ; an 
Amendment made :—The Report thereof to be received Zo-morrow. 
France or Rartways—Rattway [Leatstatrox—Observations, Lord Redesdale ; 
Reply, Lord Stanley of Alderley oe oe -. 858 
COMMONS, MONDAY, MAY 14. 
Gatway Town Exrcrtoy— 
Tfouse informed, that the Committee had determined, That Michael Morris, esquire, is 
duly elected a Burgess to serve in this present Parliament for the Town or Borough of 
Galway. That Sir Rowland Blenncrhasset, baronet, is duly elected a Burgess to serve 
in this present Parliament for the town or Borough of Galway, And the said Deter- 
minations were ordered to be entered in the Journals of this [ouse. 

House further informed of certain Resolutions of the Committee oe « 871 
Annvat Inpemsiry Brrr—Question, Mr. Baines; Answer, Sir G. Grey ea, wen 
Poicr at tHE Hovses or Partiawent— Question, Lord Robert Montagu; 

Answer, Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen - - +» 872 
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[May 14.] 
Jamatca—Brit or Inpemnrry—Question, Mr. M‘Cullagh Torrens; Answer, 
Mr, Cardwell .. ei ss ee a9 
Exxcrorat Sraristrcs—Question, Viscount Cranbourne; Answer, The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ee ee oe ee 


Lorrertes ror CuanrrastE Purroses—Explanation, The Lord Advocate .. 


Re-distribution of Seats Bill [Bill 138]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the second ol Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) 

After long debate, Motion agreed to: —Bill send a second tine, and sossnitied 
for Monday, 28th May. 

Crown Lands Bill [Bill 98)]— 

Moved, ‘* That the Bill be now read the third time,”—(Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word ‘be ” to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the words “ re-committed in respect of Clause 27,” 
—(HMr. Ayrton,)—instead thereof. 

_ After short debate, Question, “That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question,” put, and agreed to :—Main Question put, and agreed 
to :—Bill read the third time, and passed, 

Court of Chancery (Ireland) Bill [Bill 19]— 

Debate [9th May] resumed 

After short debate, Question put, and agreed ‘to :—Main Question put, and 
agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed for Thursday. 

Belfast Constabulary Bill—Ordered (Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 159] .. ee 


LORDS, TUESDAY, MAY 15. 


Cattte Disease (IRELAND)—Question, The aeanew of Clanricarde ; Answer, 
Earl Granville ee oe 


Selling and Hawking Goods on Sunday Bill (No. 92)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now resolve itself into a Committee on the said 
Bill,’”—(Lord Chelmsford) .. 

An Amendment moved to leave out (“ now ») and insert (« this Day Six 
Months.”’) 

After long debate, on Question, That (‘‘ now”) stand Part of the Motion? 
Resolwed in the Affirmative :—House in Committee accordingly :—Amend- 
ments made :—The Report thereof to be received on Thursday next ; and 
Bill to be printed, as amended (No. 119.) 


Cuotera amMone German EmicRAnts— 


Motion for, “ Copies of Correspondence’ between the Privy Council Office and the Local 
Authorities of Hull and Liverpool, seen to certain Cases of Cholera,”—( The Earl 
of Carnarvon) ee ee ee 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


Wark BETWEEN Spain anp Carte and Peru—BrockapE oF THE CHILEAN 
Ports—BomBaRDMENT OF VALPARAISO— Question, Lord Houghton; Answer, 
The Duke of Somerset ib os ee ee 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MAY 15. 
Tae Loss or THE “ ene Pocperrns Mr. Graves ; Answer, Mr. Milner 


Gibson oe ve oe or 
Tae CHorersa—Emianation hammunties - Andrew Agnew; Answer, 
Mr. _H. A, Bruce ee e ee ee 
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[May 15.]} 
Srrcrrications or Patents—Question, Mr. Darby Griffith; Answer, The 
Attorney General a ee ee : 
Tae Dvucny or Cornwatt—Question, Sir Lawrence Palk ; Answer, Mr. 
Childers we oe és ee os 
Inp1a—Manras Irnertation Company—Question, Mr. Smollett; Answer, Mr. 
Stansfeld ee es os oe oe 


Tue Narronat Gartery—Question, Mr. Treeby ; Answer, Mr. Cowper ee 


Cattte Pracve in InELanp—Question, Mr. Gregory ; Answer, Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue eer’ a ee ee ee 


Moved, “‘ That this House will at its rising adjourn till Thursday.” 


War BETWEEN Spain AnD Cute anpD Perv — BomparRpMENT oF VALPA- 
raIlso — Question, Sir Lawrence Palk ; chal Mr. Layard :—Discussion 
thereon ee ee oe. ee 


Tue Cuorena—Question, Mr. Sandford ; yet Mr. H. A. Bruce a% 
Motion agreed to :—House at rising to adjourn till Zhursday. 


Natronat Epvcation (IrEtLAND)— 

Moved, “ That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire what changes may, with ad- 
vantage, be made in the system of National Education in Ireland, in order to allow 
greater freedom and fulness of religious teaching in schools attended by pupils of one 
religious denomination only, and to guard - one against proselytism and protect the 


faith of the minority in mixed schools,”—(Mr. O’ Reilly) ee cg 
After long debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Colonial Bishops Bill— 


After debate, Bill ordered (Mr. Secretary Cardwell, Mr. Attorney General, 
Mr. William Edward Forster) ; presented, and read the first time 
[Bill 160] ee ee ef ee ef 


LORDS, THURSDAY, MAY 17. 
Tue Rovat Acapemy anp Burtrmeton House — Question, Lord Overstone ; 


Answer, Earl Granville ee ee ee ee 
Selling and Hawking Goods on Sunday Bill (No. 119)— 
Amendments reported (according to Order) .. . 


An Amendment moved, to leave out (‘‘now,”’) and insert (« this Day Six 
Months,”’)—(Zord Taunton.) 

After long debate, on Question, Whether the Words proposed to be left out 
shall stand Part of the Bill? their Lordships divided; Contents 40, Not- 
Contents 54; Majority 14:—Bill to be read 3* Zo-morrow ; and to be 
printed, as amended (No. 121.) 

Division List, Contents and Not-Contents .. oe ae 


Prarvate Bruis— 


Resolved, That Standipg Order 179. Sects. 1. and 2. be suspended ; and that the time for 
depositing Petitions praying to be heard against Private Bills, be extended to Monday 
the 28th Instant. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MAY 17. 
Tue Catrte Pracve—Question, Sir .Jervoise Jervoise; Answer, Mr. H. A. 
Bruce se ef ee ef ee 
Scottanp — GunrowDEeR Storage at Lerrn Forr anp Eprvsuren Castte — 
Question, Mr. W. Miller; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington 
Tae Mowerary Crists — Banx Apvancrs — Question, Captain Gridley ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. ee ee 


Tue Carrie Pracue ty Inetanp — Question, Mr. Herbert ; Answer, Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue ss ee oe es 
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[ May 17.] 

Tenure and Improvement of Land (Ireland) Bill [Bill 130|— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Attorney General 
for Ireland) .. oe ee ee os 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House, though desirous of simplifying the method of securing to tenants compensa- 
tion for outlay made in permanent improvements, is of opinion that, in any measure 
relating to the Tenure and Improvement of Land in Ireland, it is expedient to maintain 
the principle affirmed by the Act of 1860, namely, that compensation to tenants should 
be secured in respect of those improvements only which are made with the consent of 
the landlord ; and that the provisions as to the Improvement of Land in Ireland contained 


in the measure of Her Majesty’s Government would operate injuriously on the position 
of holders of small farms in that Country,”—(Lord Naas,)— instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question :”—After long debate, Motion made, and Question put, “‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned (Mr. Bagwell :)—The House divided ; 
Ayes — Noes 154; Majority 13: — Debate adjourned till Monday 
28th May. 


Customs and Inland Revenue Bill [Bill 145]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) + ee .* 
After’ debate, Motion and original Question, by leave, withdrawn :—Second 
reading deferred till To-morrow. 


Fisnery Prers anp Harzours vemaete Conte &e. }— 
Resolution in Committee . * 


Elections (Returning Officers) Bill—Ordoved ue. Goldsmid, Mr. Huddleston, The 
O’ Conor Don); presented, and read the first time [Bill 161] . 


Industrial Schools Bill — Ordered (Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, Sir George Grey); 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 163] * ee . 


Reformatory Schools Bill—Ordered (Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, Sir George Grey) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 162] ee *e +e 


Nuisances Removal Bill — Ordered (Mr, Knatchbull-Hugessen, Sir George Grey); 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 164] es a te 


LORDS, FRIDAY, MAY 18, 


Srate or Evrore—Question, Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe; Answer, The 
Earl of Clarendon vee ae ae oe 


Selling and Hawking Goods on Sunday Bill (No. 121)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3*,”—( Zhe Chairman of Committees) .. 
An Amendment moved, to leave out (‘‘now,”) and insert (‘this Day Six 

Months,” )—(Zord Taunton.) 
After debate, on Question, That (‘‘ now”) stand Part of the Motion ?—their 
Lordships divided ; Contents 50, Not-Contents 49; Majority 1 :—Resolved 
in the Affirmative : :—Bill read 3* accordingly. 
Division List—Contents and Not-Contents. .. 
An Amendment moved, to leave out Clause 4 :—(Lord Porter : )—After 
debate, 
Debate adjourned to Friday the 1st of June next. 
Merropourran Worxknovuse Inrirmanres—Question, The Earl of Carnarvon ; 
Answer, Earl Granville ¥ sie - an 

Tae Waursuntipe Recess—On Motion of Karl Russell, House adjourned 
at a Quarter before Seven o a to Monday the 28th instant, a Quarter 
before Five o’clook. 
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COMMONS, FRIDAY, MAY 18. Page 


Mr. Speaxen’s Intwess—Mn, Speaker being unable to attend with the House 
in the House of Peers to hear a Commission, Mr. Dopson, the Chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means, sat as Deputy Speaker, and attended 
the House in the House of Peers; and being returned, reported to the 
House the Royal Assent to several Acts; and Mr. Sreaxer thereon 
resumed the Chair. 


Sates or Catrrte—Question, Mr. Read; Answer, Sir George Grey .. 1144 
Navy—Commopore De Covrcey—Question, Mr. Graves; Answer, Mr. Baring 1145 
Gtonorm or Grycertne O1r—Question, Mr. Graves; Answer, Mr. M. Gibson 1146 
S1am—Tue My toonere Case—Question, Colenel Sykes; Answer, Mr. Layard 1146 
Tue Cnorera at LrverPoo.—Question, Mr. Laird; Answer, Mr. H. A. Bruce 1146 
poor Retrer at Prymovra—Question, Mr. Morrison; Answer, Mr. Childers,, 1147 
Banx or Enetanp Issurs—Question, Mr. Wig: Answer, The Chancellor of 


the Exchequer os °° ~. 1148 
Atteeep Importation or Disgasep Catrte From Iretanp—Question, Mr. 

Owen Stanley ; Answer, Mr. Laird ee ee -. 1148 
Hype Parx—Question, Mr. Locke; Answer, Mr. Cowper ,. .. 1149 


Coneress on Evropean Arrarrs—Question, Mr. Sandford ; Answer, Mr. Layard 1149 


Spain, Carte, AND Pervu—Bomsarpment or VALPaRaIso—Question, Mr. Darby 


Griffith; Answer, Mr. Layard om v .. 1149 
Computsory Cavrca Rates Anorrtion Brrr—Question, Lord John Manners ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 06 -. 1150 


Moved, That this House will, at its rising, adjourn till Zhursday next. 
Tue Recrerocrry Treaty—Observations, Mr. Watkin ion e. 1151 
New Covxts or Jostrce—Question, Mr. Bentinck ; Answer, Mr. Cowper ., 1178 
Motion agreed to :—House at rising to adjourn till Zhursday next. 


Suppry—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ”— 


Recorps oF Great Britain anp IRELAND — ere General Dunne ; 


Reply, Mr. Childers oe oe -. 1178 
‘Pustic Boarps anp Mrrroporrran Ticodoviniateis ill etBied for a Royal Com- 
mission—(Mr. Basllie Cochrane) ee oe «. 1194 
[House counted out.] 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MAY 24. 
Avsrratia— Toe Momsrertt “ Dean Lock” mw ve. eee Lord 


Robert Montagu; Answer, Mr. Cardwell ., . 1197 
Aruy — Tue Royat Gun Facrory — Question, Sir John Hay ; Answer, The 
Marquess of Hartington .. oe +» 1197 


CoronraL Bisnorrics’ Brrr—Question, Mr. Walpole ; Anewel; Mr. Cardwell 1198 
Bustness or THE Hovse—Question, Mr. Laing; Answer, Mr. Hubbard «. 1199 


Tue Proprosen Concress—Question, Mr. Disraeli; Answer, The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer oe o4 ee «. 1199 


TermrnaBce Annuities Brrr—Question, Mr. H. B, Sheridan ; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer oe oe es 1201 
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Customs and Inland Revenue Bill [Bill 145}— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) : an 4 


ee ee 


Amendment suigenel, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“ itis inexpedient to retain, as part of the Inland Revenue for the service of the year, the 
present Duties on Fire and Marine Insurances, which are unjust in their incidence 
on property, and injurious to the national industry,” — (Mr. Hubbard,) — instead 
thereof. 

After debate, Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 

of the Question,” put, and agreed to : —Main Question put, and agreed to :— 
Bill read a second time, and committed for To-morrow. 


Terminable Annuities Bill [Bill 144]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” — (Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) .. 
After long debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and commit- 
ted for Thursday 7th June. 


Commons (Metropolis) Bill [Bill 84)— 

Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Mr. Cowper) oe 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,”—( Mr. Ayrton.) 

After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed :—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That ** to the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“ it is inexpedient to transfer the duty with which the Metropolitan Board is by Law in- 
vested to an irresponsible Board, having power to incur expenditure and to charge the 
same on the ratepayers of the Metropolis ; but it is desirable to amend the Inclosure Acts 
so as to enable the Metropolitan Board and local authorities in towns, with the aid of the 
Inclosure Commissioners, to acquire, by purchase or gift, rights in Commons, in order 
that the same may be kept open for the recreation off the inhabitants of the Metropolis 
and such towns,”—(Mr. Ayrton,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 

Question.”’ 

After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn :—Main Question put, and 

agreed to:—Bill committed to a Select Committee. 


Instruction to the Committee .. ee ee 
Elections (Returning Officers) Bill rBill 161]— 
Moved, ‘“‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Mr. Goldsmid) ee 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Wednesday 20th June. 
Dean Forest (WaLMORE 4ND THE Bearce Commons) But—Select Committee 
[May 10] nominated oe ee a an 


New Forest Poor Retrer Bur—Select Committee [March 21] nominated .. 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, MAY 25. 


The House met, and Forty Members not being present at Four o’clock, Mr. 
Speaker adjourned the House till Monday next. 


LORDS, MONDAY, MAY 28. 


Courr or Smart Causes (Bompar)—Address for Papers respecting the Removal 
of Mr. Manockjee Cursetjee—(Lord Chelmsford) ee ee 
After long debate, Motion withdrawn. 


Hop Trade Bill (No. 123)— 
Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—(Zord Harris) .. ee 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House on Thursday next. 
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COMMONS, MONDAY, MAY 28. Page 
Anwy—SanpHurst Crasnemte-Guastion, Major Jervis; Answer, The Marquess 
of Hartington . .. 1311 
Danvsian Parporatzs1ne+—Question, Mr. Darby Griffith ; Answer, Mr. Layard 1311 
Pay or Specrat Constantes—Question, Lord Robert Montagu; Answer, Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen cn .. 1812 
Orprr or Bustness on Frtpay Evantres—( tr. Baillie Cochrane) .. 1312 


Representation of the People Bill [Bill 68]— 
Order for Committee read :—On Motion of Mr. E. P. Bouverie, 


Ordered, That the Representation of the People Bill and the Re-distribution of Seats Bill 
be referred to the same Committee :—Jnstruction to the Committee, that they have 
power to consolidate the said Bills into one Bill ee es «- 1319 


Moved, 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee that they have power to make pro- 
vision for the better yer of meee and aia at saeeres. ’—( Sir Rainald 


Knightley) -- 1820 
Question put: —The House divided ; Ayes 248, “Noes 238 ; Majority 10. 
Division List, Ayes and Noes .. 1344 
Moved, ‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” —( Ir. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) .. ne oak “as .. 1847 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That ” to the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House, while ready to consider the general subject of a Re-distribution of Seats, is 
of opinion that the system of grouping proposed by Iler Majesty’s Government is neither 
convenient nor equitable, and that the scheme is otherwise not sufficiently matured to 
form the basis of a satisfactory measure,’’—(Captain Hayter,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 

the Question :—After long debate, Moved, ‘“‘That the Debate be now 


adjourned,” —( Mayor Jervis) 1397 
After further debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Debate adjourned till 
Thursday. 
Customs and Inland Revenue Bill [Bill 145]— 
Bill considered in Committee .. . 1407 
And after some time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered 
To-morrow. 
Standards of Weights, Measures, and Coinage Bill—Ordered (Mr. Childers, Mr 
Milner Gibson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 166] ee +» 1408 


LORDS, TUESDAY, MAY 29. 
Public Schools Bill (No. 110)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”"—( Zhe Earl of Clarendon) .. 1408 
After long debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- : 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Twesday next 
Lancaster Etection— 
Moved, That this House do a with the Commons in the Address to Her Majesty, 


gree 
and do fill up the Blank with (“ — Spiritual and Temporal, and,’ in The Earl 
Russell) «+ 1641 


After debate, Debate ‘adjourned to Friday the 8th of June next. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MAY 29. 
London Gas Bill [Lords] (by Order)— 

Moved, “That the Bill be now read the third time” 1434 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon this day fortnight : "—( Mr. Ayrton :) 
—Question proposed, “‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question :” 
—After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn :—Main Question put, 
and agreed to :—Bill read the third time and passed. 
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[May 29.] Page 
Harsours oF Rervce—Question, Mr, Pease; Answer, Mr. Milner Gibson .. 1486 
Navy—Tue “ BerierorHon Disesngnnes Mr. ete Baillie ; Answer, Mr. 


Baring os .» 1437 
R&-DISTRIBUTION OF Sesan-~- Gasiives Biavbans—Cuisetionl Colonel C. — ; 

Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer . . oe . 1487 
Post Orrice Savines Banks, ANNUITY AND INSURANCE Oni _oiaie, 

Lord Eustace Cecil ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 1488 
Cotnision at THE CATERHAM se apendtiermaen, Mr. Buxton; Answer, Mr. 

Milner Gibson ee +» 1439 
Bank Rate oF Scene ~eniiien, Mr, Akroyd; Answer, The Chancellor of 

the Exchequer oe oe oe .. 14389 
Navy—Cuartain oF tHe “ Brack Prrxce”—Question, Mr. Whalley ; Answer, 

Mr. Baring .. oe oe oe 1441 


Brisery At Exections—Motion, 
“That it is the opinion of this House that any person found by a Royal Commission to 
have been guilty of offering or giving a bribe to any elector, in order to induce him to 
voto, or to abstain from voting, or on account of his having voted or abstained from 
voving for any candidate at an election of a Knight of the Shire or Burgess to serve 
in Parliament, should thenceforth and for ever be disqualified from exercising the 
Electoral Franchise or from sitting in Parliament,”—{ Mr. Hussey Vivian) -» 1441 


After‘long debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Marriages (Sydmonton) Bill— 


After short debate, Bill ordered (Mr. Beach, Mr. Sclater-Booth) .» 1475 
Oyster Fisheries Bill—Ordered (Mr. Milner Gibson, Mr. Monsell) .. - 1476 
Carriage and Deposit of Dangerous Goods Bill—Resolution in Committee—Bill 

ordered (Mr. Milner Gibson, Mr. Monsell) ee «> 1476 
Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation (No. 2) Bil—Ratolaon in Committeo— 
Bill ordered (Mr. Milner Gibson, Mr. Mousell) de - 1476 
Lorrertzs—Motion for Papers—(J/r. Whalley) .. oe .. 1476 
‘f House counted out. ] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MAY 30. 
Elective Franchise Bill [Bill 37]— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second tine," —{ Mr. Clay) .. 1477 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon this day six months Te", Chancellor 
of the Exchequer :)-—Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now ’ stand part 
of the Question :’’—After long-debate, Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


LORDS, THURSDAY, MAY 31. 


Law of Capital Punishment Amendment Bill (No. 61)— 
House in Committee 1545 


And after some time spent seth — eininals and to be ogein in Com- 
mittee on Thursday next. 


‘COMMONS, THURSDAY, MAY 31. 
Tue Vice Royatty OF Eeyrt — Question, Mr. Gregory ; Answer, Mr. 


Layard ** . ee ee 1550 
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SAT FIRST. 


Morpay, May 7. 
The Lord Hay, after the Death of his Father. 


Mowpay, May 28. 
The Lord Ormonde, after the Death of his Father. 





COMMONS. 





NEW WRITS ISSUED. 
Mownpay, Apri 30. 
For Sandwich, v. Lord Clarence Paget, Chiltern Hundreds. 
For Reading, v. George John Shaw Lefevre, Esq., Commissioner of the Admiralty. 
For Devon (Northern Division), v. Hon. Charles Henry Rolle Trefusis, now Lord 
Clinton. 
Tuounrspay, May 8. 
For Stamford, v. Sir Stafford Henry Northcote, Baronet, Manor of Northstead. 
For Nottingham Town, vo. Sir Robert Juckes Clifton, Baronet, and Samuel Morley, 
Esq., void Election. 
For New Windsor, v. Sir Henry Ainslie Hoare and Henry Labouchere, Esq., void 
Election. 
For Northallerton, v. Charles Henry Mills, Esq., void Election. 
Monpay, May 7. 
For Aberdeenshire, v. William Leslie, Esq., Chiltern Hundreds. 
Tuourspay, May 10. 
For Kildare, v. Lord Otho Augustus Fitzgerald, Treasurer of Her Majesty’s 
Household. | 


Monpay, May 14. 
For Devonport, v. John Fleming, Esq., and William Ferrand, Esq., void Election. 


Monpay, May 28. 
For Winchester, v. John Bonham-Carter, Esq., Commissioner of the Treasury. 
For Waterford County, v. John Esmonde, Esq., Commissioner of the Treasury. 


Tuurspay, May 31. 
For Bridgwater, v. Henry Westropp, Esq., void Election. 
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Monpay, May 7. 
Reading—George John Shaw Lefevre, Esq. 
Helston—John Campbell, Esq. 
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Stamford—Sir John Charles Dalrymple Hay, Baronet. 


Tuunrspay, May 10. 
Sandwich—Charles Capper, Esq. 
New Windsor—Charles Edwards, Esq. 
Devon County (Northern Division)—Sir Stafford Henry Northcote, Baronet. 
New Windsor—Roger Eykyn, Esq. 
Monpay, May 14. . 
Nottingham Town—Ralph Bernal Osborne, Esq., and Viscount Amberley. 
Turspay, May 15. 


Northallerton—Hon. Egremont William Lascelles. 
Tuurspay, May 24, 

Devonport—Lord Eliot, and Montagu Chambers, Esq. 

Kildare—Lord Otho Fitzgerald. 


Monpay, May 28. 
Aberdeenshire—William Dingwall Fordyce, Esq. 


Turspay, June 5. 
Wincheste?—John Bonham-Carter, Esq. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, April 27, 1866. 


MINUTES. }— Took the Oath—The Earl of Erne. 
Pusiic Bits—First Reading—Drainage and Im- 
provement of Lands (Ireland) * (90). 
Committee—Public Offices (Site) * (67). 
Report—Public Offices (Site) * (67). 


RECORD OF TITLE (IRELAND) ACT, AND 
LAND DEBENTURES IRELAND ACT. 
PETITIONS. 

LANDED ESTATES COURT (IRELAND). 
MOTION FOR RETURNS. 


4 nee MARQUESS OF CLANRI- 

CARDE presented— 

“Petitions for increased Facilities in relation 
thereto ; of Grand Jury of the County of Mayo; 
and Members of the Registration of Title 
Association and others . 


The noble Marquess said, the subject was 
one of considerable importance to the landed 
interests of Ireland, and moved for the fol- 
lowing Returns :— 

“Copies of the Annual Returns made to the 
Home Office by Landed Estates Court of Ireland 
of the Business done during the Year by that 
Court, in pursuance of the 25th Section of the 
Act 22 & 23 Vict. c. 72, from the Year 1860 to 
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the last Year, and of those made to The Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland in pursuance of the 28 & 29 
Vict. s. 88 : And also, 

“ Return of the Duty paid upon Declarations of 
Title made and registered in each Year up to the 
present.” 


The first petition he held was from the 
Grand Jury of the county of Mayo, and 
the other was from a larger body — 
the members of the Registry of Titles 
Association, and was signed by a great 
number of magistrates and persons who 
were well known as people of respectability 
and consideration in Ireland. The pe- 
titions referred to a matter which formed 
a great injustice to Ireland—the amount 
of fees required for the registration of titles 
to estates in the Landed Estates Court in 
Ireland. The expenses of registration in 
Ireland—the Registry being attached to 
another Court—the Landed Estates Court 
—ought to be less than they were in this 
country ; but the fees, on the contrary, 
were really quite exorbitant there, com- 
pared with the charges made in England, 
and even exclusive of and apart from all 
considerations of comparison, they were far 
heavier than they ought to be. The un- 
equal taxation of Ireland and England, as 
regarded the first issue of Parliamentary 
titles, appeared from the following ex- 
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amples :—An estate worth £5,000 paid 
for court fees in Ireland £25, in England 
£9 5s.; an estate worth £20,000 paid 
£100 in Ireland, and only £25 10s. in 
England ; and an estate worth £100,000 
paid no less than £500 in Ireland, and 
only £68 10s. in England. In England, 
from October, 1862 (when Lord West- 
bury’s Act passed), to June, 1865, there 
were 291 applications for registry of title. 
In Ireland in 1864 it appeared by the 
volume of Judicial Statistics the declara- 
tions of title were only thirteen. These ex- 
penses, then, manifestly operated as a bar 
to the registration of Estates in Ireland. 
He wished to know, whether the Go- 
vernment would take steps to have these 
charges reduced to a proper amount? 

Tue Eart or BELMORE said, he had 
had the honour of bringing this subject 
before the notice of their Lordships on a 
previous occasion, when his noble Friend 
the Under Secretary of State for War 
(Lord Dufferin) informed the House that 
the Government had the subject under their 
consideration. He desired to know whe- 
ther the Government would soon be in a 
position to make known their decision upon 
the subject ? 

Lord DUFFERIN said, there was no 
objection whatever to producing the Re- 
turns moved for by the noble Marquess. 
With regard to the question of the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Belmore), he regretted to 
say that he was still unable to supply him 
with the information he required, the en- 
tire subject being still under the considera- 
tion of the Treasury. 


Motion agreed to. 


Papers ordered to be laid before the 
House. 


CONFERENCES. 


Message from the Commons to acquaint this 
House that they have considered their Lordships 
Message of the 24th day of this Instant April 
relative to Conferences relating to Addresses to 
Her Majesty, under the Provisions of the Act 
15th and 16th Vict. Cap. 57., and have agreed to 
the following Resolutions :— 

“ That the Commons are willing to send to the 
Lords by Message, without a Conference, any 
Communication desiring the Concurrence of the 
Lords to any Address to Her Majesty, under the 
Provisions of the Act 15th and 16th Vict., Cap. 
57., to which the Commons may have agreed, 
unless at-any Time the Lords should desire to re- 
ceive the same at a Conference.” 


House adjourned at half past Five 
o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o’clock. 


The Marquess of Clanricarde 


{COMMONS} 
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MINUTES.,]— Pustic Bruis—Ordered — Land 
Drainage Supplemental*; Inclosure*; Na- 
tional Gallery Enlargement *; Dean Forest 
Inclosure.* 

First Reading—National Gallery Enlargement * 
p24) Land Drainage Supplemental * [125] ; 

nelosure * [126]. 

Second Reading— 
[68]. 

on as amended—Contagious Diseases * 

17}. 
ird Reading—Superannuations (Officers Me- 
tropolitan Vestries and District Boards)* [52], 
and passed. 


presentation of the People 


ELECTORAL STATISTICS,—PETITION. 
Mr. DISRAELI presented a petition 
from certain electors of Rochdale, stating 
that the petitioners had noticed, with great 
surprise, that the number of the working 
classes upon the Parliamentary register 
in the borough of Rochdale was stated in 
the Government Returns to be only 68. The 
petitioners had made inquiries as to the 
number of working men on the Parlia- 
mentary register that came within the in- 
structions of the Poor Law Board, and 
they found the number in one township to 
be 68, in another 53, and in a third 105, 
making a total in the three townships of 
226, and this did not include any overseers, 
superintendents, or foremen, not employed 
in daily manual labour. He had another 
petition to present from Birstal, signed by 
Mr. Enoe Wedgly, who requested him to 
say that he was a strong Liberal in politics, 
stating that he was chairman of the Board 
of Guardians, and that, according to the 
Returns prepared by the direction of the 
Poor Law Board, out of a constituency in 
one parish of 680, there were 197 working 
men. The petitioner expressed surprise 
that the accuracy of this Return had been 
denied in a petition presented to the 
House, and stated that the guardians had 
made strict inquiries, and had satisfied 
themselves of the strict accuracy of the 
statement furnished by their clerk. The 
petitioner further stated that, although a 
considerable number of these working men 
did keep beer houses, or small shops, such 
shops, or beer houses, were attended to by 
their wives or other members of their 
families, and that they themselves all 


| worked as potters or colliers, or in some 


other form of manual labour, at weekly 
wages. Another petition, which he had 
been asked to present, was from Ashton- 
under-Lyne, and was very much to the 
same effect. It stated that, according to 
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the Electoral Returns, the number of work- 
ing men in the constituency was 188, 
whereas the actual number, as sent up by 
the clerk of the union was 350, and the 
reduction had been made by the exclusion 
of overlookers in cotton mills and others 
who were employed in manual labour at 
weekly wages. [Mr. Caawrorp : What is 
the prayer of these petitions?] The 
prayer of the petition from Ashton-under- 
Lyne is for inquiry into the number of work- 
ing-class electors, and also into the circum- 
stances under which they were put upon the 
register, that having reference to the allega- 
tion with respect to what were called vote- 
shops. As to the petition of Mr. Wedgly, 
I find that he only prays for inquiry. 


IMPORTATION OF DUTCH CATTLE. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. HARVEY LEWIS said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether he has re- 
ceived information that the provinces of 
Friesland and Groningen are entirely free 
from the Rinderpest ; and, if so, whether 
it is his intention to take steps to modify 
the existing restrictions on the importation 
of cattle and sheep from those provinces ? 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, in reply, 
that representations had been received by 
the Privy Council that the two provinces 
mentioned by the hon. Member were free 
from the cattle disease, and application 
had been made that the prohibition with 
respect to the importation of cattle might 
be relaxed with respect to those two pro- 
vinces; but before the application was 
complied with, it was thought desirable to 
institute inquiries to ascertain what secu- 
rity there would be that cattle professedly 
brought from those provinces might not, 
in reality, be brought from time to time 
from other parts of Holland. 


MARRIAGES (IRELAND) BILL. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. DAWSON said, he would beg to 
ask the hon. and learned Member for Sligo, 
Whether in the Marriages (Ireland) (No. 2) 
Bill, to be read a second time upon Tuesday, 
Ist May, any provision is contained which 
would legalize the celebration of marriage 
between two Protestants by a clergyman 
of the Roman Catholie Church ? 

Mr. Serseant ARMSTRONG replied, 
that the Bill did not contain any provision 
proposing to interfere with the existing state 
of the law as to marriages between two Pro- 
testants by Roman Catholic clergymen. 


{Aprit 27, 1866} 
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REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL-—{Bu 68.] 
(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Sir George Grey, Mr. Villiers.) 
SECOND READING, 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. EIGHTH NIGHT. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to Ques- 
tion [12th April], “‘ That the Bill be now 
read a second time ;’’ and which Amend- 
ment was— 

To leave out from the word “ That”’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words ‘‘ this 
House, while ready to consider, with a view to its 
settlement, the question of Parliamentary Reform, 
is of opinion that it is inexpedient to discuss a 
Bill for the reduction of the Franchise in England 
and Wales, until the [louse has before it the en- 
tire scheme contemplated by the Government, for 
the amendment of the Representation of the Peo- 
ple,”— (Earl Grosvenor,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘“‘That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.”’ 

Debate resumed. 


Viscount CRANBOURNE rose to re- 
sume the debate. [An hon. MemBER rose 
to Order. The noble Lord had already 
spoken on this Question.] A word has 
reached me from the other side, which I 
shall be happy to deal with first. The 
course I took last night was with the full 
conviction that I was acting in accordance 
with the rules of the House. But, how- 
ever that may be, I shall be prepared to 
argue the point on a future occasion, and 
I believe it was agreed that at present no 
further action with respect to it should be 
taken. In dealing with the question before 
the House, the first feeling which must 
press on the mind of every person who ad- 
vocates the Amendment to this Bill is that 
of a desire to rid himself from certain 
odious charges, which it has been the 
policy of the supporters of the Bill to bring 
against all those who oppose it. It was 
said very justly by the noble Lord the 
Member for Haddingtonshire that defama- 
tion of opponents was one of the main 
engines by which the Bill was supported. 
I wish therefore, before 1 go into the Bill, 
to deal with these imputations which have 
been so freely made, especially by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Before en- 
tering into the discussion of this Bill, it 
appears to be necessary that we should 
make our confession of faith with respect 
to the working men. The Chancellor of 


B2 [Second Reading—LHighth Night. 
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the Exchequer has thrown imputations of 
the gravest and most damaging character 
on all Members on this side of the House, 
and indeed upon all those who support the 
Amendment of the noble Earl. He was 
not content with throwing those imputa- 
tions in the House itself where, indeed, 
they appeared in a milder and more modi- 
fied form, but when the debate was ad- 
journed, as has been said, from this House 
to another place, and when the right hon. 
Gentleman went down to Lancashire, 
where there were no opponents to answer 
him, and where he could make what state- 
ments he pleased without fear of being con- 
tradicted, he made accusations of a most 
damaging character against those who 
oppose this Bill. He told his audience 
that Members on this side of the House 
readily and earnestly accepted the imputa- 
tion that they treated the working classes 
as an invading army. Now, I venture to 
say there is not the slightest foundation for 
the imputation which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer threw upon us. When first he 
made it, I protested against it, because I, 
in common with my hon. Friend the 
Member for Stoke, were the only speakers 
who followed the right hon. Gentleman in 
the debate, and I concluded that by some 
strange misapprehension he had drawn 
from our words that we accepted that most 
damaging imputation. I have since ascer- 
tained, however, that it was not from our 
words that the right hon. Gentleman drew 
the imputation he made against us ; but 
solely, it appears, from the interpretation 
he was pleased to put on a cheer which he 
thought he heard from this side of the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman had 
remarked in his speech that we looked on 
the working classes as an invading army. 
And if the right hon. Gentleman ima- 
gined at the time that he heard from 
this side of the House some inarticulate 
assent to that proposition—a fact which I 
believe is absolutely destitute of foundation, 
why did he not attempt to fix the odious 
charge at the moment when it could be 
contradicted and disproved? But he goes 
down to Liverpool, and there, before a 
select audience of his friends, admitted by 


tickets, tells them, in effect, that the Con- | 
servative party looked upon the working | 


classes as an invading army. Now, it 
does not seem to me that such conduct is 
consistent with the obligations which a 
leader of the House of Commons ought to 
accept. If the leader of this House has 
occasion to impute to any of its Members 
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opinions which he deeply censures, it is 
on the floor of this House, and on the floor 
of this House alone, that he ought to im- 
pute these sentiments to them. I venture 
to say that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer may search the annals of the House 
of Commons in vain to find a precedent 
for a leader of this House going down to 
a provincial audience and telling them that 
those who oppose him in debate are guilty 
of sentiments on which he casts the gravest 
censure. I followed the right hon. Gentle- 
man in order to make my protest against 
the use of such weapons as he had resorted 
to with reference to the working classes. 
Sometimes we are told we distrust them, 
sometimes that we insult them, sometimes 
that we detest them, sometimes that we 
are anxious to exclude them from all share 
in the political government of the country. 
I can quite understand when you have 
nothing to say for your Bill, and nothing to 
say against the Amendment, it is very 
convenient to shower dirt on those who 
oppose the measure; but | will venture 
to say that the right hon. Gentleman can- 
not obtain from the words of any speaker 
on this side of the House anything to 
justify the odious charge he has made 
against us. For myself, I will venture to 
make my confession of faith on the subject 
of the working classes. I feel there are 
two tendencies to avoid. I have heard 
much on the subject of the working classes 
in this House which I confess has filled 
me with feelings of some apprehension. 
It is the belief of many hon. Gentlemen 
opposite that the working classes are to 
be our future Sovereign, that they are 
to be the great power in the State, against 
which no other power will be able to 
stand ; and it is with feelings of no small 
horror and disgust that I have heard from 
many hon. Gentlemen phrases which sound, 
I hope unduly, like adulation of the So- 
vereign they expect to rule over them. 
Now, if there is one claim which the 
House of Commons has on the respect of 
the people of this country, it is the great 
historic fame it enjoys—if it has done any- 
thing to establish the present balance of 
power among all classes of the community, 
and prevent any single element of the 
Constitution from overpowering the rest, 
it is that in presence of all powers, how- 
ever great and terrible they may. have 
been, the House of Commons has always 
been free and independent in its language. 
It never in past times, when Kings were 
powerful, fawned upon them. It has al- 
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ways resisted their unjust pretences. It 
always refused to allow any courtierly 
instincts to suppress in it that solicitude 
for the freedom of the people of this coun- 
try which it was instituted to cherish. I 
should deeply regret, if at a time when it 
is said we are practically about to change 
our Sovereign, and when some may think 
that new powers are about to rule over the 
country, a different spirit were to influence 
and inspire the House of Commons. No- 
thing could be more dangerous to the 
reputation of the House, nothing more 
fatal to its authority, than that it should 
be suspected of sycophancy to any power, 
either from below or above, that is likely 
to become predominant in the State. My 
own feeling with respect to the working 
men is simply this—we have heard a great 
deal too much of them, as if they were 
different from other Englishmen, I do 
not understand why the nature of the 
poor or working men in this country should 
be different from that of any other English- 
man, They spring from the same race, 
They live under the same climate. They 
are brought up under the same laws. 
They aspire after the same historical model 
which we admire ourselves ; and I cannot 
understand why their nature is to be thought 
better or worse than that of other classes. 
I say their nature, but I say nothing about 
their temptations. If you apply to any 
class of the community special temptations, 
you will find that class addicted to special 
vices. And thatis what I fear you are do- 
ing now. You are not recognizing the fact 
that, dealing with the working classes, you 
are dealing with men who are Englishmen 
in their nature, and who have every English 
virtue and vice ; you are applying to them 
a special training, and yet refuse to look 
forward to the special result, which all 
who know human nature must inevitably 
expect. Those Members who have sat on 
Election Committees will, I think, agree 
with me, that the franchise is a conver- 
tible commodity. It has a value, indeed, 
in two ways. The franchise has a direct 
money value to those who do not care much 
about public affairs in the way of bribery. 
It has an indirect value to those who do 
care about public affairs in the way of 
encouraging unjust and special class legis- 
lation. If you give the franchise to those 
who may naturally be tempted to misuse 
it, you must expect that the larger propor- 
tion who are not deeply interested in public 
affairs will be liable to the temptation—I 
do not say they will always yield to it— 
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of treating it as a saleable commodity. The 
minority, more influential, more deeply in- 
terested in public affairs, will be liable to 
the temptation of treating it not as a sale- 
able commodity, but as something to get 
for them laws with respect to taxation and 
property, specially favourable to them as 
a class, and, therefore, dangerous to all 
other classes of the community. That is 
the temptation to which you are exposing 
the. working man by giving him the fran- 
chise. I say further that you are exposing 
him to it more than other classes of the 
community for this simple reason, that he 
is poorer. It is perfectly true that the 
poor have their virtues as well as the rich, 
and that the rich have their vices as well 
as the poor. But the vices of the poor 
have, unfortunately, a special bearing on 
their fitness for the exercise of political 
rights. The poor are liable more than the 
rich to be tempted if you place in their 
hands anything that is pecuniarily conver- 
tible. A great deal of odium has been 
cast on some Members of this House be- 
cause they have stated that the working 
classes are more venal than the rich. That 
is not true as to their nature, but it is true 
as to the temptations to which: they are 
exposed. It is ridiculous to say that £50 
will not tempt a man more of whose in- 
come it forms a third or a fourth than one 
of whose income it forms only the thirtieth 
or fortieth part; and therefore all bribes 
whether in the direet form of money value, 
or in the indirect form of class legislation, 
must be expected to operate more on the 
working classes than on any other class 
of the community. It is not a paradox, 
but a simple truism, that a man who is 
hungry will care more for a good dinner 
than one who has already dined. But, 
Sir, that seems to me to be the simple 
truth about—I will not say the working 
classes, for I dislike to treat any particular 
vocation as distinct and separate in this 
community—but as to those who have less 
property in the country. In proportion as 
the property is small, the danger of mis- 
using the franchise will be great. You 
may cover that by sentiment, you may at- 
tempt to thrust it away by vague decla- 
mation, but as a matter of fact and as a 
matter of truth it will remain all the same. 
And now, Sir, having spoken in this way 
about the working classes, I shall sum up, 
as far as I can, what seems to me the re- 
sult of the debate that we have had in re- 
spect to the Amendment of the noble Earl. 
I do not know whether the idea may have 
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been present to other Members on this side 
of the House, but it appears to me that 
there has been seemingly a kind of demon 
that has attended all the Members of the 
Government and speakers upon that side 
of the House, which has forced them, in 
spite of themselves, always to speak in 
such a way as virtually to support the 
Amendment of the noble Earl. Every- 
thing the supporters of the Bill have said 
has been really an argument in favour of 
the Amendment. Take the Government 
first. The Government began by holding 
very cavalier language on the subject of 
the Franchise Bill. They at first did not 
in the least care to deal with the re-dis- 
tribution of seats. It is true the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer did not absolutely say so, but he used 
language which bore no other interpreta- 
tion than that he intended to bring in the 
Seats Bill next year. Well, the right hon. 
Gentleman was driven from that position, 
and then he said the Seats Bill was to be 
brought in this year, but only formally, 
and then the right hon. Gentleman again 
gave way, and stated that that Bill should 
be made a matter of standing or falling by 
the Government; and now we are told that 
a yet further step is to be made, and that 
the Seats Bill is to be pressed pari passu 
with the Franchise Bill, in order to satisfy 
the scruples of some of the supporters of 
the Government. I feel a difficulty, how- 
ever, in believing that statement, because 
as soon as I heard of it, I referred back 
to the speech of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer on a former occasion, and it ap- 
peared to me that it was impossible for a 
statesman to give a stronger pledge that 
such a course should not be taken than 
was then given by the right hon. Gentle- 
man; and in case the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should, at a later period of the 
evening, make any such announcement— 
which I hope for his own sake he will not 
do—I should like to read to the House 
what he said at the beginning of this de- 
bate with reference to pushing forward the 
Seats Bill. In moving the second reading 
of this Bill, the right hon. Gentleman spoke 
as follows :— 
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* Allowing for full and free discussion regard- 
ing the subject, we could not expect that the two 
portions of it would be dealt with, and still less 
of the other portions of it, within the ordinary 
and usual duration of the Session. But, beyond 
that, I have stated, as is well known, that we for 
our from motives of duty, decline to pro- 
ceed with any other part of the subject until the 
fate of the Franchise Bill is determined. When 
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its fate is determined it will then be for us to 
review our position.” 

Now, Sir, if the right hon. Gentleman, in 
spite of that declaration, should state that 
he will proceed with the Seats Bill pari 
passu with the Franchise Bill—that is to 
say, will proceed with it before the fate of 
this Bill is determined, he will in effect be 
admitting that he has departed from the 
motives of duty which originally actuated 
him—and the House will take notice that 
such a proceeding will entirely dispose of 
that question of time which the right hon. 
Gentleman made so much of when he in- 
troduced the Bill. He then insisted strongly 
that there were only twenty-four nights 
between the 12th of April and the practi- 
eal close of the Session at the disposal of 
the Government, so far as the House of 
Commons was concerned, and out of these 
twenty-four nights twelve would be needed 
for the financial business of the Govern- 
ment, so that twelve only remained for 
the Reform Bill, and, therefore, he argued, 
and argued in an unanswerab!e way, if you 
once granted that he ought to have intro- 
duced the matter this Session at all, that 
it was impossible to proceed with the 
Franchise Bill, and also with the Seats 
Bill in the present Session. If, however, 
these rumours which are flying about are 
correct, and if the right hon. Gentleman 
does pledge himself to proceed with the 
Seats Bill pari passu with the Franchise 
Bill, it will follow that he did not use that 
argument about the time of the House with 
any personal conviction that it was correct. 
I suppose the Solicitor General for Scot- 
land, or the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
would tell us that it was part of a Parlia- 
mentary manceuvre and thatit was impossi- 
ble to get a majority without it, and, accord- 
ing to the modern morality of Governments, 
I have no doubt the right hon. Gentleman 
and his friends will think that a perfectly 
satisfactory reason for having pressed upon 
the House of Commons an argument in 
which they themselves did not believe. But, 
to use an expression once used by a friend 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s, I do not 
like to see “ unnecessary humiliation,”’ and 
I think that if the right hon. Gentleman 
makes any attempt to influence votes by 
such a concession he will be submitting 
himself to unnecessary humiliation. It is 
a very painful thing to see a man eat dirt 
at any time, but it is a much more painful 
thing to see a man eat dirt when you know 
he will not be paid for it, and my fear is 
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that the right hon. Gentleman will injure 
his own character and position by thus 
contradicting all his previous statements 
and falsifying all his previous arguments, 
without gaining a single vote in the divi- 
sion that is impending. For such a course 
would be founded on an entire misconcep- 
tion of the nature of the objection that we 
have to the proceedings of the Government. 
What we want is not that the Seats Bill 
and the Franchise Bill should proceed pari 
passu, that is to say one after the other, 
but what we want is that they should pro- 
ceed together, that is to say in one and the 
same Bill. We wish indeed for informa- 
tion, but information is not our main object. 
What we wish for most is control. It isa 
small matter to be told what the Govern- 
ment will do, for the Government is not 
all-powerful; what we wish is, that the 
form of the Bill shall be such that from 
the first to the last, the House of Com- 
mons shall enjoy an undisputed and undi- 
minished control over both branches of the 
subject ; and I will venture to say that 
there is no hon. Gentleman in favour of 
the Amendment who would be satisfied as 
to the scruples which he entertains by the 
concession, which it is stated, upon good | 
authority, but I trust upon authority that 
has been deceived, will be more fully ex- 
plained in the course of the evening by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Well, 
Sir, I think I have a right to claim the 
Government as a witness in favour of the 
Amendment of the noble Earl. To what 
purpose did they make all these conces- 
sions ? What do these concessions admit ? 
They admit that the House of Commons 
has a right to have the whole subject be- 
fore them. The right hon. Gentleman, 
however, in his course of concession, stops 
short of the second reading of this Fran- 
chise Bill. He will not admit that the 
House of Commons has a right to have all 
these matters before them before it reads 
the Bill a second time; but he has been 
compelled to admit that upon the further 
stages of the Bill that right is valid. What 
distinction he draws between the two, and 
how he can prove that we have no right to 
information on the second reading which 
we have a right to in Committee, it is for 
him hereafter to prove; but these conces- 
sions do show that the right hon. Gentle- 
man now accepts that which he did not 
accept before the Amendment of the 
noble Earl was introduced, and that he 
now does admit our right to see the 
whole of the case before we decide upon a 
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part of it. But it is not merely the right 
hon. Gentleman or the Government that 
we may claim as our witnesses in this mat- 
ter. This Bill has been argued, some 
people say, upon the other side of the 
House, with a signal want of ability. Now, 
I do not in the least agree in that opi- 
nion ; for I think that, considering the 
ease they had to deal with, the ability 
that has been displayed is wonderful, and I 
should be inclined to say, without wishing 
in the least to cast any imputations upon 
other speeches, that the speeches of the 
hon, and learned Member for Exeter (Mr. 
Coleridge), the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
the hon. Member for Westminster (Mr. J. 
Stuart Mill), are the three to which you 
may look, if you can look auywhere, for ar- 
guments in favour of the Bill. Now, if you 
examine those arguments what you find is 
this—they all, as you might expect from 
the ability of those who urged them, start 
upon a foundation which may be true, and 
no doubt in a great degree is true; they 
are established with admirable ability, and 
they go to a certain point with the ability 
with which they began ; but these speakers 
all stop short, as before a chasm, at that 
point where they are required to prove the 
connection of this Bill with the arguments 
which they used. And the difficulty in 
each case arises from their not having got 
the link which would be furnished if the 
Government had enabled us to sce what the 
re-distribution of seats is to be. Let me 
take the first — the arguments of my hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for Exeter. 
He took the ground of fitness; he argued 
that the £7 householders were fit for 
political power, and that, therefore, in spite 
of all the difficulties of the subject which 
he fully acknowledged, in spite of the argu- 
ments of my noble Friend the Member for 
King’s Lynn, whose validity he fully recog- 
nized, he contended that that fitness was so 
great that he was prepared to admit them 
to political power. Now, Sir, what does 
that fitness mean? Fitness for what? If 
you tell me it is fitness for that share in 
political power to which the workingclasses, 
from their stake in the country, have a 
right, I entirely concur with my hon. and 
learned Friend. But if you tell me that this 
fitness is to enable the working classes to 
lord it over all the other classes of the 
community, to be despots over the rest, then 
I say the argument of my hon. and learned 
Friend has not approached towards estab- 
lishing the fitness which he claims for 
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them. And why cannot he approach it? 
If he had been dealing with the existing 
constituencies he might, no doubt, have 
instituted a searching investigation into 
the qualifications of the £7 and the £10 
aiakibiinn ; but we are dealing with un- 
known quantities. We do not know the 
constituencies of the future ; and though 
my hon. and learned Friend might be as 
zealous as he pleased in his investigations 
it is absolutely impossible for him to inves- 
tigate the fitness of people whose names, 
localities, and habitations he does not know. 
Until it is known what the constituencies 
are out of which these fit men are to be 
taken, it is impossible to tell whether they 
are fit for the franchise or not; and I need 
hardly remind Members of this House who 
have from day to day received Reports at 
that Bar, that the question of fitness cannot 
be assumed without proof, and that a facility 
for receiving such things as “‘ sugar’ and 
‘paint’ is not an absolute impossibility 
in dealing with a constituency even in the 
large towns. There are two constituencies 
at present under trial—those of Hudders- 
field and Wakefield, and from all we have 
heard of their proceedings I am rather 
anxious to hear the result of them. [An 
hon. Memper: The Wakefield Commit- 
tee have arrived at a decision.] What 
has it decided? That there was no bri- 
bery in that borough? But I say that it 
requires minute and careful investigation 
before you can accept the proposition that 
because people lie between certain strata 
of the population that, therefore, they are 
fit for the exercise of the elective fran- 
chise. I now come to the speech of the 
hon. Member for Westminster—certainly 
the most able and most convincing speech 
that has been made in the course of the 
debate. The hon. Gentleman argued in 
favour of the concentration of the fran- 
chise. He said it was true that the work- 
ing classes were represented up to a certain 
point, but that their representation was 
valueless, because it was not sufficiently 
concentrated. Now, I entirely agree with 
the hon. Member to this extent, that the 
concentration of the franchise of the work- 
ing classes would in many cases be highly 
desirable. I concur with him that the 
presence of a certain number of work- 
ing men in this House would be no dero- 
gation to the dignity of this Assembly, 
but would be a positive addition to its 
power and its value in the estimation of 
the community. In fact, if I might go as 
far as to make a definite proposition, I 
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should say that I would readily sacrifice 
twenty or thirty seats of what the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer calls the ‘‘ Mountain,’’ with a 
very apt recollection of their political as- 
sociations, and I would substitute in their 
place working men. I believe that the na- 
tural leaders of the working classes—the 
prominent men among them—would make 
better representatives than some persons 
of a higher class, who, for reasons best 
known to themselves, desire to identify 
themselves with those classes. But the 
whole argument of the hon. Member 
appears to be supported by this fallacy. 
He admitted distinctly that the prepon- 
derance of the working classes in this 
House was a thing to be avoided ; he ad- 
mitted that if the working classes returned 
a majority of the Members, that the pos- 
sibility or the probability was that they 
would endeavour to place upon the sta- 
tute book theories which he more than 
any other man objected to. Up to this 
point I began to think that the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s speech was in favour of the 
Amendment. But, surely the hon. Mem- 
ber will require, before he votes in favour 
of the Bill, proof that what he fears will 
not result from it. I, at least, expected 
from him proof that the policy of the Go- 
vernment, as explained by their Bill, was 
not that the working classes should obtain 
a majority. But did he prove that? No, 
he never attempted to do so—he stopped 
short of the question altogether. He passed 
over to the cattle plague and to other 
general topics, and he never attempted to 
prove that the working classes would not 
have a preponderance of power under this 
Bill. That is the point I want to see 
proved ; that is the point that this Amend- 
ment requires to be proved. The test by 
which a good Reform Bill may be distin- 
guished from a bad one is, that under it 
the working classes shall not now, or at 
any proximate period, command a majority 
in this House. If the hon. Gentleman does 
not prove that, the keystone of his argu- 
ment is wanting. It is not difficult to show 
danger or ruin in this direction. The hon. 
Member for Birmingham, in his speech 
the other night, pointed out to us that, as 
we arrange the re-distribution of seats so 
do we arrange the re-distribution of power. 

Mr. BRIGHT: I said, that in that 
way you might destroy popular representa- 
tion. 

Viscount CRANBOURNE: Exactly so ; 
and you would do the other thing. You 
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might produce Re-publicanism on the one 
hand and absolute despotism on the other. 
I think the hon. Gentleman was good 
enough to say that if the right hon. 
Member for Calne and myself had the re- 
distribution of seats the popular power 
would be destroyed; but I rather think 
that if he and the hon. Member for Lei- 
cester had to re-distribute them we should 
have a precisely opposite result, and the 
popular, or, rather, the democratic party 
would be the only one left in the country. 
Look at the figures. According to the 
calculations of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer the Bill 
will give a majority to the working classes 
in 130 boroughs in England and Wales, 
and adding those which they will obtain 
in Scotland and Ireland, it will give them 
altogether 155 boroughs. Now, as to the 
distribution of seats, any person going 
through the statistics before us will see 
in a moment that if you remove the power 
from those boroughs most likely to be dis- 
franchised, you will hand it over mainly 
from the middle to the working classes. 
The question, therefore, is what is likely 
to happen with regard to that re-distribu- 
tion of seats? We are inevitably driven 
to the consideration of the influence of the 
hon. Member for Birmingham on the 
Cabinet. The hon. Gentleman made a 
speech the other night, and I thought it 
was very kind and good of him to make it 
in so temperate a tone, because we all 
know what he thinks of us—** that we are 
the offspring of landlord power in the 
counties ; and of tumult and of corruption 
in the boroughs ;” and therefore we must 
thank him for the enormous command of 
temper he exercised, although I am afraid 
he almost sacrificed his principles in ad- 
dressing us in the kindly and almost patron- 
izing tone he did. But I cannot draw any 
comfort from the hon. Gentleman’s speech 
as to the apprehension we all entertain that 
he has controlled the Government too much 
in this matter. The hon. Gentleman in- 
formed us that he had had no consultation 
on this matter with Earl Russell during the 
last seven years, But has he had no consul- 
tation with the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade during that 
period? [Mr. Bricnr: Very often.] I 
thought so. I gathered that from certain 
things I have seen in print. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in one of his recent 
speeches informed us that there was a theory 
of a subterranean communication between 
Lord Russell and the hon. Member for Bir- 
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mingbam. We might well be struck with 
horror at the idea of the right hon. Member 
the President of the Board of Trade, dark 
lantern in hand, wearing that same im- 
perturbable amiability of countenance he 
always preserves under the most perplex- 
ing circumstances, finding his way along 
the sewers leading from the house of Lord 
Russell to whatever house may be occupied 
by the hon. Member for Birmingham, 
whom I might call the Head Centre of this 
conspiracy. With that vision conjured up 
before my mind it was very gratifying to 
find that idea had no foundation, and that 
for the present, at all events, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Present of the Board 
of Trade walks above ground. But whether 
it is carried on above or below ground I 
am afraid the evidence is too strong to be 
resisted of there having been a direct com- , 
munication between the hon. Member for 
Birmingham and the Cabinet. In human 
affairs for extraordinary actions we must 
look for extraordinary motives ; and it is 
peculiarly inexplicable why Government, 
in determining to pursue a course which 
seems certain to lead them to destruction, 
should have selected that precise form of 
Bill which, while departing from all the 
traditions of Reformers of former days, ap- 
pears framed so as to carry out the inten- 
tions of the hon. Gentleman. That cer- 
tainly looks as though the hon. Gentleman 
has had something to do with the decisions 
of the Cabinet in the matter. Now, I 
have no objection whatever to the Cabinet 
availing themselves, if they think fit, of 
the able assistance of the hon. Gentleman ; 
but in the present darkness in which we 
are left, I want to ascertain something 
about the Seats Bill, which is now either 
under the consideration or is in the pocket 
of the right hon. Gentleman, The hon. 
Member for Birmingham has given us 
several hints as to his notions of what a 
Re-distribution of Seats Bill should be. In 
1858 he introduced a Bill for that al 
pore, in which he proposed to disfranchise 

40 boroughs. But by disfranchising 
ninety boroughs only you would transfer 
the majority of the whole House, under 
the £7 Franchise, from the middle to the 
working classes. It is a matter of simple 
calculation, and we want information which 
will enable us to ascertain what is likely to 
happen. But the hon. Member did not 
stop there ; he gave us another hint. He 
talked the other night of transferring 
thirty, forty, or fifty boroughs, and treated 
with the utmost contempt the moderate 
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proposal of Lord Derby’s Bill, which at 
one time, in a better hour, obtained the 
approval of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The hon. 
Gentleman treated with contempt the idea 
that the transference of fifteen seats could 
be a sufficient transfer of power. He said 
he objected to the Bill, because the bo- 
roughs. of Calne, Arundel, and Portarling- 
ton were not disfranchised. The hon. 
Gentleman, by giving us these hints, has 
raised rather formidable apprehensions in 
our minds. In all the other Bills, boroughs 
losing one Member have been placed in 
Schedule B, and the hon. Gentleman now 
wishes that all boroughs which have been 

laced in that schedule shall be inserted 
in Schedule A in the new Bill. The hon. 
Member for Birmingham does not propose 
- anything, but he treats with derision any 
proposal which does not include Arundel, 
Calne, and Portarlington ; and as the Bill 
of 1860 did not include these boroughs, we 
may reasonably assume that something 
very much larger than the schedules of 
that Bill will form a portion of any scheme 
which may emanate from him. I am anx- 
ious to raise the veil from the probable 
proceedings of the Government in this 
matter, because no evidence is given to us, 
because we are obliged to repose on very 
imperfect indications, and because we know 
nothing except what we can gather from 
the expressed opinion of the hon. Member 
for Birmingham. Now, it clearly appears 
to me that no information is given us which 
will enable us, even approximately, to dis- 
cover what is the extent of the power which 
will be placed by this measure in the hands 
of the working and the lower classes. I 
wish to ask what reason there is to war- 
rant our giving such implicit confidence to 
the Leader of this House, who, instead of 
demanding the confidence of a well-con- 
sidered and fully-explained measure, pre- 
sents himself and demands that we should, 
as it were, make obeisance to him upon the 
second reading before we are furnished 
with any information by which we can be 
guided? I ask whether, from what we know 
of his opinions, we have any ground to war- 
rant our placing this implicit confidence in 
him, and in any measure which he may 
choose to bring forward? What is the 
ground upon which the right hon. Gentle- 
man urges this appeal to the House? He 
does not argue the matter at all. He does 
not show us that there is any necessity for 
Reform, but bases his argument entirely 
upon the pledges which he says have been 
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given by the House upon this subject. 
Now, I think that a great deal too much 
has been said in this House upon the sub- 
ject of pledges, and I wish to protest 
against the view which seems to be general- 
ly entertained upon the Treasury Bench, 
and which appears to find favour in some 
quarters even on this side of the House, 
that the House of Commons is pledged to 
Reform. I want to know what the pledge 
is. If such a pledge exists, it can surely 
be found recorded in some document ; but 
there is nothing of the kind. And when 
we come to examine into the grounds upon 
which the right hon. Gentleman founds this 
appeal, we discover that they are contained 
in a certain number of Queen’s Speeches. 
Now, I do not suppose that so constitu- 
tional a statesman as the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will attempt to bind this 
House by what has been said in Queen’s 
Speeches. Several Bills upon this subject 
have been introduced ; but, so far from 
binding the House of Commons, they have 
been either invariably rejected or passed 
over. It is rather strange and alarming to 
be told that, although measures may be re- 
jected or passed over by the House of Com- 
mons, the House of Commons is, notwith- 
standing, pledged to the principle of such 
measures. But then the right hon. Gentle- 
man tells us that twelve years ago the 
House of Commons did vote for the first 
reading of a Bill for reducing the county 
franchise to £10. If the right hon, Gen- 
tleman chooses to regard that as a pledge 
there is, of course, no objection to his doing 
so; but I cannot see why the present 
House of Commons should be expected to 
endorse that opinion. We are now told 
that if we pass this Bill we shall hear no 
more of Reform for the next twenty or 
thirty years; but then those who passed 
the Reform Bill of 1832 were told that 
after its passing Reform would never again 
be heard of; that the Bill was a final mea- 
sure. Now, finality in 1832 meant thirty 
years ; and hon. Gentlemen, therefore, who 
are partial to rule of three sums may 
exercise their ingenuity upon something of 
this kind—As permanence is to the thirty- 
four years which have passed since the 
adoption of the Reform Bill in 1832, so 
are the thirty years of quietness which 
we are now promised to the delay which 
will really ensue after the passing of 
this measure. It is ridiculous to suppose 
that there is anything like finality in 
this measure. I shall be asked if I have 
no confidence in the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman who pledges himself to this mea- 
sure, and to whom we must look for further 
measures on the subject. But I will 
ask what grounds have we for believing 
that the result of this measure will be such 
as the majority of the House of Commons 
ean approve? In Lord Palmerston’s time a 
measure supported by Lord Palmerston and 
his adherents was brought forward, and in 
Lord Palmerston we had an absolute faith, 
because we knew that, whatever course he 
might adopt he would take care not to do 
much harm to the British Constitution. 
The second reading of Lord Palmerston’s 
Bill was, therefore, agreed to without a 
division. But what reason have we for 
entertaining the same opinions now? Who 
are they who support the present Bill ? 
Are its supporters the moderate Liberals, 
or do they come from the ranks of those 
who have loudly announced their intention 
of destroying the House of Peers and the 
Established Church? Are they not those 
who delight in rendering homage to Ame- 
rican institutions, and whose desire it is to 
see those institutions adopted as a pattern 
for this country? We have heard a great 
deal about certain meetings which have 
been held in various portions of the country 
in support of this measure, and we have 
been informed that the sentiments of its 
advocates, as expressed at these meetings, 
have been distinguished by their modera- 
tion. I should like the House to listen for 
a minute or two to some of those opinions, 
and to judge for themselves how far they 
accord with the descrip:ion furnished by 
the hon. Member for Birmingham and by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Now, Sir, in many 
parts of the country these meetings were 
evidently carefully kept in order. They 
rather misconducted themselves last year, 
and those who took part in some of them 
gave expression to opinions which created 
alarm in the minds of some hon. Members 
in this House. Accordingly, the most 
watchful control has of late been, as far as 
possible, exercised over them. But still 
in some places they have escaped from this 
control, and in some portions of London, 
especially where those who have taken 
part in them have not been entirely under 
the power of the wire-pullers, no conceal- 
ment of the objects desired has been at- 
tempted. Now, Sir, we heard the opinions 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Finsbury upon this subject, and I should 
like to call attention to what was said at 
an open-air meeting held at Clerkenwell, 
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in this borough. That meeting was pre- 
sided over by a Mr. Lucraft, a cabinet- 
maker, who said— 


“ For 800 years the Lordlings had ruled them, 
and had ruled them with arod of iron. They 
had accumulated millions. The uess of West- 
minster and Lord Stanley had thousands of acres, 
while those who worked for their living could not 
get a foot of ground. Under the laws of Master 
and Servant, whilst they had doubled the income 
of the country the working men had not benefited 
in any fair proportion. Well, they were afraid 
that by this Bill the working men would get in, 
which he believed would be the case. Mr. Bligh 
seconded the resolution, maintaining that capital 
was the overplus of labour, and that as the work- 
ing men had produced it they ought to have it 
shared amongst them; that they had created 
£800,000,000 in one year, and only got 
£200,000,000 for their share.” 


Those gentlemen were all very enthusiastic 
in favour of the Reform Bill. That meet- 
ing was adjourned, and on its re-assembling 
some more opinions of the same kind were 
delivered— 


“Mr. Finlen trusted they would never cease 

to insist on having a Reform Bill from the House 
of Commons which would enable every man un- 
convicted of crime to have a vote in the election 
of a Member of Parliament. He believed the 
Government could not have done a better thing 
than bring in a Bill pure and simple as they had 
done. It was true it did not go far, but it went 
as far asthe House of Commons seemed likely to 
let it, for he believed the House of Commons 
would have gone stark staring mad if any clause 
had been introduced into that Bill for the re-dis- 
tribution of seats. Mr. Bradlaugh, in seconding 
the resolution, said that was the second of a series 
of meetings which would have to be held in order 
to show the Houses of Parliament that the work- 
ing classes of England, although they knew that 
that Bill by itself would be of very little good to 
them, were ready to support any Bill which would 
advance that Reform for which they were striving. 
He was of opinion that every man had a right to 
enjoy the franchise in the country where he was 
born. This Bill was only one step in the scale, 
and there would be very few Sessions allowed to 
pass without another Bill being introduced which 
would go a great deal further. Let them firmly 
make up their minds that the smaller measures 
contained in the present Bill should only be the 
stepping-stones to the grand staircase, and they 
would succeed.” 
In the same way, at a gathering of the 
National Reform League, which, I believe, 
has held meetings throughout the country, 
the following Motion was submitted by a 
gentleman now well known to the House 
—Mr. Odger— 

“That the council, while strictly adhering to 
the principle of manhood suffrage as the only just, 
sound, permanent, and satisfactory basis of re- 
presentation for this country, deems it its duty 
to give its cordial support to the measure of Re- 
form now before Government as tending to the 
object the League has in view.” 
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These expressions of opinion are impor- 
tant in my eyes as casting light upon 
the sentiments which have been enunciat- 
ed by the hon. Member for Westminster 
during this debate. The hon. Gentleman 
had been asked what reforms he would 
introduce to the legislation of the country. 
He was told that it was illogical to ask 
for a change in the House of Commons 
unless he could point to a change in our 
legislation as likely to ensue on that Re- 
form. The hon. Member for Westminster 
made a very pregnant reply. He said it 
would not be a practical proceeding to 
tell the present House of Commons what 
legislation would result from the adoption 
of this measure. Now, Sir, knowing the 
opinions entertained by the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Westminster, as ex- 
pressed in his writings, upon the subject 
of property and land — knowing that he 
regards the landowners as servants of the 
State, and as men who may be discarded 
at any moment, I confess that I regard 
with the greatest apprehension the con- 
cealment of the objects with which the 
new Parliament is to deal. But on what- 
ever side you regard this measure, you 
find it beset with concealment. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will not tell us of what con- 
stituencies this new Parliament is to be 
composed, and the hon. Member for West- 
minster will not tell us what measures this 
new Parliament is to pass. No, nor will 
he even tell us what measures he desires 
it should pass. There appears to be some- 
thing extremely ingenious in the leger- 
demain of modern statemanship which, 
with a singular want of concealment and 
reticence, exposes the very machinery by 
which we are to be deceived. The Go- 
vernment asks us simply to vote for this 
Bill, and transfer our power to persons 
of whom it tells us nothing ; and the hon. 
Member for Westminster tells us to trans- 
fer our power to a body which will pass 
measures of which he will tell us nothing. 
I feel certain that whenever there is this 
concealment there is something to conceal. 
I am quite sure that if the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer could tell us of schedules 
which would recommend his Bill to the 
House, he would have told us of them 
long ago; and I am quite sure that if the 
hon. Member for Westminster could have 
named any measures to be passed in a 
Reformed Parliament which would have 
recommended this Bill to the House, he 
would have named them long ago. But 
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the very fact that they have found it ne- 
cessary to preserve silence as regards the 
particulars of those things which they look 
forward to with so much complaisance con- 
vinces me that, so far from being pleased, 
the majority of the House would recoil 
from what they anticipate. So far as my 
vote is concerned, I will not vote for this 
kind of legislation ; I will not speculate in 
the dark ; I will not follow a guide who 
tells me that he is going into an unexplored 
country, but declines to inform me at least 
as to its nature or the probable results 
of the expedition, and who will give me 
no other information than that he has de- 
stroyed bridges behind him and burnt his 
boats. We have been threatened alike by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham. We have been told 
that if we resist this Bill we shall discredit 
our party permanently, and the working 
classes will never vote for those who re- 
fused to give them the suffrage. I disdain 
to look upon such considerations at a 
juncture of this constitutional importance. 
We have been told to be wise, and wise 
in time. I know of only one thing that 
is truly wise at such a time as this, and 
that is to have courage to vote honestly. 
Whatever may happen to our party, it 
is clear that the Government is offering 
an indignity to the House of Commons by 
the course they are pursuing; it is at- 
tempting to break and bind down our in- 
dependence ; it is attempting to force us 
to vote for a Bill of the nature and effect 
of which we have no knowledge upon 
which we can depend, and therefore it 
seems to me that whatever the conse- 
quences may be, our first duty to our 
country and to ourselves is clear, and that 
is to resist the Bill to the utmost. 
Carrain GROSVENOR: Sir, the noble 
Lord who has just sat down has been elo 
quent and incisive, but he has not been 
persuasive—at least he has not persuaded 
me; for I do not feel able now, any more 
than I did before he rose, conscientiously 
to vote for the Amendment which is before 
the House ; but although I cannot do this, 
it would ill become me either to disparage 
the intentions of its author, or to impugn 
the motives of hon. Gentlemen on this side 
of the House whose view of their political 
obligations is at variance with mine; and 
although it will be difficult for me to 
refrain from adverting to that which has 
fallen from them, it is to hon. Gentlemen 
opposite in particular that I wish to ad- 
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dress myself. They for the most part have 
candidly pointed, by the arguments which 
they have used, to the fact thatit is not 
wholly, that it is not chiefly, the import- 
ance of the Amendment which the 

uphold, but the principles of the Bill whic 

they oppose. Sir, the noble Lord the 
Member for King’s Lynn must be taken as 
@ partial exception to that rule. He cer- 
tainly did argue very comprehensively in 
favour of the Amendment, and I cannot 
help thinking that no happier thought ever 
struck the mind of his party than that 
which prompted them to place him in the 
van of the battle ; for ever since he spoke 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, without attempt- 
ing to enforce or to illustrate his reason- 
ing, have been enabled either at the com- 
mencement, or at the close of their philip- 
pics against the Bill, to brandish those 
arguments victoriously in our faces written 
upon the original pa er, tied up with the 
original string, and labelled ‘“ unanswer- 
able.”’ Sir, I am disposed to admit that 
the arguments of the noble Lord, in so far 
as they embrace a theory, have not been 
completely answered. I will go a step 
further, and admit that up to that point 
they are unanswerable. I believe there 
are very few Members in this House who 
would not have preferred to deal with re- 
distribution in connection with an extension 
of the franchise. I believe the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer himself would have preferred that 
course if he could have seen his way to 
any practical result; but may I ask what 
reason the Government had to suppose 
that a comprehensive measure would be 
more successful now than it was in the 
year 1860? The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Lambeth (Mr. Doulton) in a 
speech which he made a few days ago, 
from which I understood that he would 
vote for the Amendment, though I thought 
the arguments which he used ought to have 
induced him to vote for the Bill, referred 
to the fact that the Bill of 1860 was 
baffled, not so much by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, as by the obstructiveness of hon. 
Gentlemen on this side of the House. Can 
he wonder, then, that the Government, 
deeply impressed with the importance of 
legislating immediately upon this subject, 
should have pursued that course which 
they deemed most likely to ensure them, 
not only against the hostility of their 
opponents, but also against the lukewarm- 
ness of their supporters. The hon. Gentle- 
man proceeded to allude, with questionable 
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taste, as I thought, to the emotion exhibited 
by Earl Russell upon the compulsory with- 
drawal of that measure, and he said that 
although the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could not be expected to weep—and I am 
sure I do not know why not—some other 
Member of the Administration might have 
been found to occupy that humiliating 
position. Sir, I have yet to learn that 
manly tears wrung forth by strong emotion 
are humiliating to him that shed them ; 
but if the hon. Gentleman thinks so, can 
he wonder that the Government, having 
once witnessed that humiliation, are anxious 
by every means in their power to avoid 
its recurrence? There was one more 
remark in the hon. Gentleman’s speech 
which I confess struck me as somewhat 
strange—he sneered at the virgin affection 
of new Members for Reform, attributing 
it to their political inexperience, and to 
their present immunity from sacrifice. 
But, Sir, I never heard before that virgin 
affection is less valuable than any other. 
I did not quite understand what he meant 
by our immunity from sacrifice ; but I do 
think it rather hard he should have arrived 
at the conclusion that those of us who 
never had seats in Parliament before have 
necessarily spent our time in total ignor- 
ance, or in total blindness to the history 
of their country, or to the politics of the 
period; and I can only imagine, as he 
mentioned those two individuals, that it is 
in the antecedents of his colleague and of 
mine that he finds grounds for such a con- 
clusion. Sir, upon a former occasion when 
I had the honour and the privilege of ad- 
dressing this House this discussion was in 
an elementary, and perhaps I might say in 
a@ tentative state. It has now assumed the 
practical form of a good old-fashioned 
party contest, waged on the one side for a 
judicious extension, on the other for a 
monopoly of electoral rights; and, in say- 
ing this, I particularly wish not to be 
understood to impute selfish motives to 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. If I were so in- 
clined, I might very fairly express my 
surprise that they are arrayed against us 
this afternoon in such a phalanx of com- 
pact hostility ; for they have been assured 
upon the highest authority, upon authority 
no less than that of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Calne, that if this 
Bill passes into law the effect of it will be 
to relieve the Liberal Benches of their 
accustomed occupants, and to oppress 
those opposite with an unwonted crowd. 
Perhaps they do not believe the right hon. 
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Gentleman because he sits on this side of 
the House; but I think I can venture to 
explain that to their satisfaction, for when 
he speaks he not unnaturally prefers, as a 
matter of prospect, the smiles of the new 
love to the frowns of the old. But, Sir, 
sound or unsound, I assume that hon. 
Gentlemen opposite would not be swayed 
by such an argument as this. I entirely 
disclaim any intention of imputing selfish 
motives to them ; and in alluding to the 
nature of the contest I only wished to call 
attention to the fact, that whereas the 
object of the one side is to give, it is the 
object of the other to retain—and to retain 
what? I donot say a right, I will not say 
a trust, for these sre debatable expres- 
sions, what I think I fairly may say, with- 
out any fear of contradiction, is a privilege 
which a portion of their fellow-countrymen 
have earned by patience, by culture, and 
by integrity, and why is this privilege to 
be retained ? Is it because the constitution 
of this House is so perfect that more 
patience, culture, and integrity, brought to 
bear upon the election of its Members 
cannot hope to increase that perfection? Or 
is it because the present constituencies are 
so faultless that more of these qualities 
infused among them cannot hope to improve 
such an excellent state of things? Or is 
it because constitutional monarchy can only 
exist within certain limits traced in the 
year 1832 by men wise in their generation 
—but in whata generation? One that had 
never read a penny paper worth perus- 
ing; one that knew little or nothing of 
iron roads as a means of communication ; 
one that had never dreamed of electricity 
asa vehicle for thought. Reasoning like 
this, Sir, would argue an amount of bigotry 
which I should be sorry to impute to 
hon, Gentlemen opposite. I have already 
assumed that they are not selfish; I now 
assume that they are not bigoted. Why, 
then, do they oppose this Bill? I suppose 
it is because they are patriotic; but I 
must add, with very erroneous notions of 
what patriotism is. I, for one, cannot 
call them patriots, because they entertain 
alarms which the only possible test— 
experience of the past—points out to be 
fallacious. I, for one, cannot call them 
patriots, because they think they see the 
spirit of democracy keeping guard while 
this Bill lies upon the table of the House. 
Surely, Sir, hon. Gentlemen are in the 
dark, and that is why they think they see 
a spirit. If they will but turn the light 
on @ little stronger, that which they take 
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for a spirit will assume the honest, palpable, 
familiar form of the British artizan ; and 
I, for one, cannot call them patriots if 
they think that the British Constitution, 
which of all Constitutions alone has stood 
the test of time, is so feeble in its nature, 
and so delicate in its fabric, as to crumble 
into pieces at his touch. But, Sir, the 
opposition of hon. Gentlemen to this Bill 
touches something more than their pa- 
triotism—it also touches their consistency. 
But of this I do not complain; and if 
further consideration induced them to 
think the promises they had made through 
their leader in this House unwise, I think 
they were quite right to retract them. But 
let it be for them to promise and to retract ; 
let it be for us who have made the same 
promises, and who think their fulfilment 
both wise and expedient, to look to it as a 
matter of public honesty. Sir, this ques- 
tion of public honesty is one which I do 
not think ought to be lightly dealt with in 
this House; and yet I have heard it 
mentioned in these debates as if it had 
little signification, and still less import- 
ance, The right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man the Member for Huntingdon, in a 
speech which he recently delivered, drew a 
distinction between the personal and the 
political honesty of Her Majesty’s advisers, 
saying that for the one he had a very pro- 
found respect, for the other none at all. 
I confess this seemed to me a very unna- 
tural severance ; but granting that it could 
be made, was it not with their political 
rather than with their personal honour 
that the right hon. Gentleman was con- 
cerned, and if he really thought the Mem- 
bers of the Government were men of no 
political integrity, was he doing his duty in 
discussing this Amendment at all? Ought 
he not, as soon as he had formed that im- 
pression, to have risen in his place and 
cast a direct vote of censure in the teeth 
of those unworthy Ministers. The right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman proceeded at 
considerable length to discuss the point of 
honour as involved in this measure, and as 
affecting the Government; it is no business 
of mine to follow him through the course 
of argument which he used, and I am 
sure I can leave it to no more impartial 
person than himself, in his cooler moments, 
to decide whether the line which he then 
adopted was dignified, generous, or fair, I 
only wished to give the House an instance 
of the way in which public honour has been 
dealt with in connection with responsible 
Ministers ; and now may I ask, have pri- 
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vate Members fared any better? It has 
been repeatedly insinuated, it has some- 
times been well-nigh asserted in the course 
of these debates, that hon. Gentlemen on 
this side of the House were going to vote 
for this Bill, in reckless indifference to 
the interests of their country on account 
of pledges which they had given upon 
the hustings ; and upon this part of the 
subject the right hon. Member for Calne 
laid down a very curious proposition, that 
proposition has been referred to more than 
once in debate, and will hardly be neces- 
sary for me to repeat it now, but right 
hon. Gentlemen attempted to enforce it by 
quoting two lines from The Idylls of the 
King, and great I should think must have 
been the surprise of the poet, if he read the 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech, to discover 
the moral those lines were called upon to 
point. Perhaps, however, being a man 
of imagination, he may have discovered 
some faint parallel between Launcelot and 
the right hon. Gentleman, for Launcelot, 
as we know, proved faithless to pledges 
which he had previously accepted—he did 
not however abandon them in the interest 
of his country, but in those which, under 
the misguidance of passion, he deemed to 
be his own. I said the parallel was faint, 
and so it is, for I venture to think that 
the right hon. Gentleman in deserting the 
cause of Reform has promoted neither the 
interests of his country nor his own. I 
do not propose, Sir, to enter upon the wide 
field of argument connected with the effect 
which a further infusion of the popular ele- 
ment into our Constitution might be sup- 
posed to have upon our foreign and finan- 
cial policy ; first, because as the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Exeter 
said, such arguments can only rest upon 
the merest conjecture ; and secondly, be- 
cause I have already trespassed too ~e 
upon the attention of this House ; but 

hope the House will bear with me for a 
few moments longer, because if I sat down 
now, I should be open to the accusation of 
having neglected a form, the constant ob- 
servance of which by preceding speakers 
leads me to conclude that it is one of 
courtesy and etiquette. Hon. Gentlemen 
will understand what I mean, they will 
kindly correct me if I am wrong; but I 
have not as yet made any allusion to the 
hon. Member for Birmingham. That hon. 
Gentleman, in a speech which he made 
upon the first reading of this Bill, which, 
as a matter of course was able, and which 
also, though not, perhaps, so much as a 
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matter of course was temperate, alluded 
to the accident of violence as possible, nay 
probable, if hon. Gentlemen opposite did 
not moderate their tone and their views in 
regard to the working classes; and, Sir, 
I was sorry he should have introduced such 
a threat into debate, because as an argu- 
ment, it is the very last in the world to 
have any effect upon hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite. They are wedded partly by convic- 
tion, partly by inheritance, partly I venture 
to think by prejudice, to a domestic policy 
of timidity and alarm; but the very last 
thing from which they would recoil is 
personal inconvenience, or personal danger, 
however imminent ; the very last thing to 
which they are likely to listen, is the 
trumpet of menace, however certain in 
its sound. One word more, Sir, and that 
also will have reference to a very distin- 
guished Member of this House. It was my 
misfortune to be absent from the House 
when the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Hertfordshire spoke in this debate ; but 
in the year 1859, I had the eminent good 
fortune to hear upon this question, and 
from his lips, one of the most eloquent 
speeches I suppose that ever was deli- 
vered within these walls, and he concluded 
that speech with some very remarkable 
words which I think I shall quote cor- 
rectly from memory, for they have ever 
since remained engraven on my mind. 
The right hon. Gentleman, after stating 
to the House that the working classes had 
in it no better friend than himself, that 
none was readier than he to invest them 
with such privileges as they were fitted 
to enjoy, asked ‘this House to hesitate 
before it placed the property and intelli- 
gence of this country at the merey of 
impatient poverty and uninstructed num- 
bers.”” Sir, those eloquent words were 
spoken in defence of Lord Derby’s Re- 
form Bill, a Bill which contained no pro- 
vision for the extension of the Borough 
Franchise, and in which every one under 
the ten-pounder was included in one 
sweeping clause of impatient poverty and 
uninstructed numbers; but, Sir, since 
that time we have had an illustration such 
as never occurred before in any age or in 
any country, that poverty can be patient 
even amid cruel and bitter privations, that 
numbers are sufficiently instructed to ap- 
preciate the action of cause upon effect 
even in matters affecting their daily sus- 
tenance ; and I, in my turn, honourably and 
respectfully ask this House to hesitate 
| before it rejects the principle of this Bill 
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at the risk of throwing this people into 
a state of uneasiness, aye, and of discon- 
tent at the risk, too, of putting a stop for 
an indefinite period to that brilliant system 
of commerce and finance which in the 
recent past has proved of such unmeasure- 
able advantage, and the continuance of 
which for the future is of such vital im- 
portance as regards the power, as regards 
the resources, as regards the happiness of 
this great country. 
Mr. BUTLER-JOHNSTONE said, that 
he had listened with attention to the elo- 
uent address of the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman who had just resumed his seat, and 
observed his strictures on the able and 
convincing address of the noble Lord the 
Member for King’s Lynn (Lord Stanley). 
When, however, he should have taken the 
trouble to cut out the speech of the hon. and 
gallant Memher, and wrap it up and tie it 
round in paper, he confessed that he should 
docket it in a different manner from that 
in which the speech of the noble Lord was 
docketed. The hon. and gallant Member for 
Westminster had borrowed an argument 
from the speech of his hon. Colleague 
(Mr. J. Stuart Mill), who confessed that 
a great part of the speech of the noble 
Lord was unanswerable. Now the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman said the same thing 
—that a great deal of the speeeh was un- 
answerable. He further expressed himself 
somewhat to this effect :—‘‘ I am going to 
answer the rest; to show you how much 
the noble Lord has omitted, how much fur- 
ther he ought to have gone, and that though 
a large part of the noble Lord’s speech was 
true, a larger part was untrue. You must 
not think I am a novice; I have studied 
the history of my country, I have studied 
the politics of the day, and, fortified with 
this historic knowledge, and the penny 
press so much read by the working classes, 
I shall point out to the noble Lord where 
his logical argument fails. But I am going 
to do more,” said the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, ‘“‘I am going to make a con- 
fession of faith of a rather tender nature, 
for it is the confession of virgin affection ; 
and you must not be surprised if it calls 
forth emotion in my mind. Even if I should 
shed tears there is nothing unmanly in 
that.” He (Mr. Butler-Johnstone) had 
tried to turn a strong light on the object of 
this virgin affection, and what had he found 
it to be? Why, the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman had fallen in love with the working 
classes of the country. There need be no 
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lant Gentleman had given the working 
classes such a character that a man should 
be made of stone who did not fall in love 
with them. He spoke of them as possess- 
ing culture, patience, and integrity. When, 
however, the gallant Member for West- 
minster said that the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for King’s Lynn had omitted a great 
deal in his speech, he listened for an argu- 
ment ; but although he listened with great 
patience, he did not hear a single argument 
in favour of the second reading of the Bill, 
and against the Amendment of the noble 
Earl. What was the speech of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman? It was full of denun- 
ciation and admonition to Members on the 
Opposition side of the House. They were 
told that they would not listen to menaces ; 
that they were extremely good, that they 
were extremely honourable, that they were 
extremely thickheaded and stupid, and in- 
capable of appreciating sound arguments 
—such, of course, as were offered by the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman himself. But 
when the House heard the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, they must have felt that his 
arguments were impalpable as a spirit. 
The House had been told that the working 
classes ought to have a share in the repre- 
sentation, but that was a proposition which 
was not controverted by many Gentlemen 
in that House. There were very many 
Gentlemen on his side of the House who 
agreed that it would be very desirable to 
introduce a class of men who would fairly 
represent the working classes in the exercise 
of the franchise ; but they wanted to know 
what share the working classes were to have ? 
Now, the Bill of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer afforded 
no solution of that problem. The right 
hon, Gentleman gave them a problem to 
solve in which there was an #—an un- 
known quantity, which the House had to 
make out for themselves. Let the right 
hon. Gentleman tell them what the un- 
known quantity was, and they could work 
the problem out ; but the House of Com- 
mons was not to know what was the value 
of the w. They had been told that the 
object was to catch their votes, and the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade had avowed that the in- 
tention of the Government was to drive the 
House into a corner. But the House did 
not desire to be caught unawares, or to be 
driven into a corner. The House of Com- 
mons had a right to know the facts of the 
case and ought not to be told to take a leap 
in the dark. For his part he (Mr. Butler- 
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Johnstone) declined to discuss the merits 
of a Bill, which was no Bill at all. The 
measure before them was not a whole Bill : 
it was searcely even part of a Bill. A man 
did not consist of legs only, or of even 
arms, legs, and a trunk. A man was a 
great deal more than that. It was im- 
possible that a measure of Reform could 
be constructed out of the Franchise Bill 
during the present Session. That must 
be manifest. How was it, then, that 
this measure had been thrust upon them ? 
They knew that Lord Russell was a Re- 
former. The noble Earl could not help 
it. He was born under a Reform star, 
and his mission was to spread Reform 
through the world. When in the Foreign 
Office he was a Reformer. How had he 
tried to conciliate other nations? He had 
undertaken to reform the Continent of Eu- 
rope. He had introduced a Reform Bill 
for Poland, which was no doubt a most ex- 
cellent Bill, but Russia was too strong for 
him. He had promulgated a Reform Bill 
for Schleswig and Holstein. Everybody 
said it was an excellent measure, but Count 
Bismarck smashed it. It appeared to be 
the province of Earl Russell not to carry 
Reform Bills, but to introduce them. And, 
indeed, if he succeeded in carrying a com- 
plete measure of Reform his occupation as 
well as office would be gone. The noble 
Lord could not have his cake and eat, it but 
he could cut it into a dozen slices, such as 
re-distribution, extension of franchise, the 
boundary question, &c. ; and those who 
wished for it could eat a slice when their 
appetite was sharp-set. He was not going 
to advise the Government or Gentlemen on 
the opposite side of the House; but he 


would venture to express his conviction that. 


no Reform Bill could be carried for this 
country till the Opposition side of the House 
was treated with confidence by the party 
who desired to carry a measure of Reform. 
Although there were on that side of the 
House some hon. Members who were op- 
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rate men on the Opposition side of the 
House. If the Reform question was ever 
to be settled, it would not be by a confer- 
ence, but by a tacit understanding amongst 
the heads of both parties in the House as 
to what was a satisfactory measure. But 
no measure could be satisfactory which was 
not upon the table of the House. The 
Government brought in their Reform Bill 
like a thief in the night ; it was masked ; 
half its features were disguised, and yet 
they were surprised that the House did not 
fall in love with the object. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster had said he had 
heard it stated that the Government were 
shuffling their cards under the table. Now 
that was precisely what the Government 
were doing. He (Mr. Butler-Johnstone) 
did not say they meant to cheat, but they 
did not mean to show the House what they 
were doing. That might be honourable 
warfare, but it was not a species of war- 
fare likely to conciliate support. This was 
not a question of the merits of the working 
classes. Unfortunately for those classes, 
they were a very numerous family—so 
numerous that if they were admitted to the 
extent proposed their numbers would swamp 
the other classes of society in this country. 
The House did not want the rule of three 
to tell them that. Any baby could tell 
it. He thought that the portion of the 
Whig party who opposed this measure de- 
served well of that House and of their 
country. His conviction was that if that 
party allowed themselves to be dictated to 
by the extreme Liberals—between whom 
and them there was a greater difference 
than existed between the two sides of the 
House—the Government would become so 
democratic that those of their party who 
represented the real mind and feeling of 
the country would not only be banished 
from office, which was a comparatively 
small matter, but they would cease to ex- 
ercise that beneficial influence of the legis- 


posed to all Reform, that feeling was by no lation of the country, which he believed 
means general, and any statesman really the moderate Liberal party now possessed 
anxious to carry a Reform Bill would say, | upon the great questions of the day. 


as the late Mr. Cobden did, “‘ Get all the 
support you can for the measure you have 
in hand. Do not do all you can to irri- 
tate any party in that House.” 


Tue O'DONOGHUE said, the right hon. 


| Member for Calne had yesterday remind- 


ed the House that he had nothing to say 
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Government desired to pass a Reform! Exchequer, and he (The O’Donoghue) 
Bill they must not only conciliate all the | would venture to tell the right hon. Gen- 
support of their own side of the House tleman the Member for Calne that the 
—which the Government had in this case | House had nothing to do with his argu- 
failed to do—but they must also conciliate ments. The Royal word of the Sovereign 
all the support they could among the mode- had been several times pledged to the un- 
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dertaking entered into by both sides of the 
House of Commons, that Parliament would 
deal with the question of Reform ; but the 
arguments of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Calne were against all Reform, 
and therefore he was justified in saying 
that the House had nothing to do with 
those arguments. But the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman was not without its 
use. It was useful as indicating the bias 
of some hon. Members. It was useful, 
curious, and instructive, as showing how 
ardently Reformers on the Opposition side 
of the House could cheer a speech that was 
diametrically opposed to all Reform. The 
various constituencies were watching with 
interest and anxiety the issue of this de- 
bate. The intelligence of Parliament was 
ordinarily applied to the solution of ques- 
tions of social well-being, or the material 
progress of the people, or questions of fo- 
reign and colonial policy affecting the na- 
tional prosperity andhonour. It was now 
performing a more serious duty; involving 
the solution of the question of the govern- 
ment of the country, and upon the result 
would depend the future legislation of the 
country. They were all aware that the 
object of Government was the promotion of 
the happiness of the people, and when they 
came to consider the various forms of Go- | 
vernment, he owned his partiality for that 
form for which mankind always exhibited a 
preference commensurate with the growth 
of civilization and intelligence. It was} 
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it acquired the faculty of thinking for it- 
self, and evinced a repugnance to yielding 
blind obedience to the will of a monarch, 
or of an oligarchy, and manifested a desire 
to have a share in the conduct of public 
affairs. At the present time the most 
civilized nations of the Continent longed for 
a share of political power, and would not 
tolerate their despotic rulers for a moment 
if the power of those rulers were not sus- 
tained by huge standing armies. England 
was now in the prime of life, and if the 
position of the right hon. Baronet were 
tenable, the working men would not show 
that they wanted an extension of political 
power by exhibiting a desire to obtain it, 
but would, on the contrary, aim at con- 
tracting and narrowing the political power 
of the country. Successive Administra- 
tions had by introducing measures of Re- 
form recognized this desire of the working 
men to obtain a share of political power, 
and those who now wished to deal fairly 
with the working men ought to take care 
that the measure of Reform to be passed, 
should be a reality and not asham. Hon. 
Gentlemen ought to be careful in regard to 
this, from considerations which appealed 
to their sense of honour both ai individuals 
and as a great national Assembly ; because 
if the House failed to carry a substantial 
measure of Reform it would lay itself open 
to the imputation either of incapacity, or 
of trifling with a question which vast masses 
of the people regarded as one of the greatest 





unquestionably true that both absolute| importance. The way to guard against 
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the youth of a nation. For his part he 
ventured to think that the testimony of 
history pointed to a directly opposite con-_ 
clusion, and that the youth of a nation was 
the period when it was most likely to sub- | 
mit to the concentration of power in the | 
hands of one or a few, and that, as the na- 
tion grew older, wiser, and more educated, 
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Not unless the possession of a preponder- 
ating power were regarded as a defect. 
Then what was the position of the middle 
class which comprised so many different 
grades and occupations? All must ad- 
mit that the Reform Bill of 1832 did 
great things for this class, by confer- 
ring upon it political advantages which 
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rendered its voice most potential in the 
counsels of the State. But what was the 
position of the great working population 
of the country compared with that of the 
classes to which he had referred? The 
Bill of 1832 had done little for the work- 
ing class, and though now it was too in- 
telligent to allow itself to be used as a 
tool in the hands of others, it still had no 
recognized standing within the portals of 
the State, and no representative political 
power of itsown. Reform he understood 
to be the extension of political power to 
those who at the present time did not pos- 
sess it at all, or who did not possess it in 
a sufficient degree, and he had no difficulty 
in discovering what section of our national 
community was without it. He had heard 
the demands of that section, and believed 
that those demands would be satisfied to 
a considerable degree by the Bill which 
had been introduced by the Government. 
That being the case, he as a Liberal, who 
believed that prevention was better than 
eure, and that the extension of political 
rights was the best guarantee for the public 
tranquillity, felt himself bound to do all he 
could to support the measure which in his 
judgment had been introduced by Her 
Majesty’s Government in a spirit of sincere 
and earnest patriotism. To him it was 
plain that those who opposed the Bill were 
opposed to the principle of the extension 
of the franchise. He was led to that con- 
clusion, in the first place, by contrasting 
the present measure with that introduced 
in 1859 by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire. The Con- 
servative party had pledged themselves to 
the principle of that Bill, and had also 
pledged themselves to carry out Reform, 
so that if they were to come into office the 
Bill of 1859, or one just like it, would 
have to be introduced. And here he might 
remark, that in opposition to the opinion 
of the hon. Member for Birmingham, he 
held that the principle of our representa- 
tive system was the representation of 
classes. Now all would agree that a Bill 
which merely had the effect of multiplying 
the representation of classes already ade- 
quately represented could not fairly be 
called a Bill for reforming the representa- 
tion of the people. Yet this was exactly 
what would have happened if the Bill of 
1859 had been carried. The Conservative 
party had, in his opinion, made a great 
mistake in mixing themselves up with the 
question of Parliamentary Reform at all ex- 
cept as its avowed opponents. He thought 
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it would be admitted that the extension of 
the franchise was the essence of Parliamen- 
tary Reform, and that such questions as 
vote by ballot and the re-distribution of a 
few seats were of secondary importance. 
For the franchise was the motive power 
that kept the political machine in motion. 
A man might disapprove the ballot and 
entertain crotchets about the distribution 
of seats, and still be a sincere Reformer ; 
but if he refused to enfranchise the work- 
ing classes to an extent sufficient to give 
them a share in the management of public 
affairs, he could only be classed as an anti- 
Reformer. If the House were willing to 
give the franchise to the working classes 
to the extent proposed by the Government, 
and to the extent which they were willing 
to accept as an instalment of justice, there 
would be no danger of the re-distribution 
of seats being so managed as to defeat the 
object sought to be attained. Then the 
question arose—were they all desirous to 
extend the franchise to the working classes ? 
He believed they were not; and in this 
fact was to be found the true cause of 
opposition to the Bill. Why did he say 
this? Because all the speeches delivered 
in support of the Amendment of the noble 
Lord the Member for Chester were in 
reality speeches against the lowering the 
franchise. If hon. Gentlemen were really 
in favour of an extension of the franchise 
in the direction proposed by the Govern- 
ment, what reasonable motive could there 
be for not announcing the fact? Would 
not the process be thereby greatly facili- 
tated of arriving at a conclusion upon the 
innumerable details connected with the 
Reform Bill ? The lowering of the franchise 
and the re-distribution of seats were two 
things wholly distinct, and nobody could 
pretend, with a show of reason, that a 
different measure of re-distribution would 
be required according as the franchise was 
fixed at £6, £7, £8, or £10. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bucking- 
hamshire included both these branches in 
his Reform Bill; but on that occasion two 
Members of his own Cabinet, the Members 
for Oxfordshire and the University of Cam- 
bridge, while they approved of the re-dis- 
tribution of seats, objected to that part of 
the scheme which dealt with the franchise. 
For hon. Members to declare that they 
would not support a Bill for the exten- 
sion of the franchise till they were in 
possession of all that was intended as to 
the re-distribution of seats, would be as 
reasonable as if he were to say to a man 
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who was hungry, “ I cannot think of satis- 
fying your appetite till | know how you 
use your knife and fork.” The Bill of 
the Government was founded upon intel- 
ligible principles; it had been accepted 
by large masses of our fellow-country- 
men willing to share their privileges with 
others, and it was for those opposing the 
Bill to free themselves from the charge 
of distrusting their fellow-countrymen. Al- 
though of late there had been no field of 
action for the Tory, or, as they were now 
called by the modified title, of the Con- 
servative party, in 1832 they carried re- 
sistance to Reform to the very verge of 
civil war. He trusted those tactics were 
not to be repeated ; but, at all events, if 
this Bill did no other good, it would define 
more accurately the boundaries of party, 
and draw a sharp line between those who 
were advocates for the privileges of the 
people, and those who refused those privi- 
leges. There was no disguising the fact 
that the Conservative party were opposed 
both to the principle and the details of the 
Franchise Bill of the Government; and, 
looking to their present attitude as well as 
to the character of the Bill which they 
brought in in 1859, the only conelusion at 
which it was possible to arrive was that 
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they were opposed to a bond fide repre- | 


sentation of the people. And who were 
the opponents of the Bill? Was it op- 
posed by the middle class, the great mer- 
chants and traders, the landed gentry, or 
the territorial aristocracy as a class ? 
Most certainly not. It was prudent to dwell 
upon this fact. Could anybody persuade 
that House or the country that the Duke 
of Bedford, the Duke of Argyll, the Duke 
of Leinster, the noble Lord the Member 
for Kerry, or the noble Marquess the Secre- 
tary of State for War were not as true 
aristocrats as the Earl of Derby ; were not 
as anxious to maintain inviolate the privi- 
leges of their order, the rights of their 
station, the constitutional balance between 
the Queen, Lords, and Commons? But, 
on the other hand, there were Tories in 
every class—among the working classes, 
the middle classes, the landed gentry, and 
the great territorial aristocracy ; and it 
was by Tories exclusively that the Bill was 
opposed; but, happily, for the peace of 
England, there was no class which as a 
class was anxious to refuse the working 
class its fair share of political power. He 
held it, in fact, to be impossible for any 
class to plot, combine, or conspire to frus- 
trate the wants and wishes of another. It 
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was easy to account for the opposition of 
that (the opposite) side, but it was not so 
easy to account for the conduct of those 
Liberals who deserted their colours on the 
present occasion. They accounted for the 
course they took by the uneasiness which 
they felt as to the scheme of re-distribu- 
tion. What was it they were afraid of? 
Was it that Her Majesty’s Government 
would so manage the question of re-distri- 
bution as to give an increase of power to 
the Liberal party? He put that question 
distinctly to them, and to their constituents 
who had sent them to Parliament. There 
was one question involved in the Motion of 
the noble Lord the Member for Chester 
which could not be kept out of sight, and 
that was the question of confidence in the 
Government. There were many things 
the Government had not done that it ought 
to have done, and many things it ought to 
have done that it had left undone. Yet 
truth compelled him to acknowledge that 
its policy had been more liberal and con- 
ciliatory than that of any Government 
that had preceded it, and than .would be 
that of any Government likely to succeed 
it. It had dealt with this question of Re- 





form in a just and honest spirit, actuated 
by a high respect for those principles of 
Government which alone could be tolerated 
by the English nation. He was not without 
hope for the future, and he was disposed 
to place confidence in the Government, and 
to give it on this occasion his unqualified 
support. It was hardly necessary for him 
to remind the House that the Irish Liberal 
party had invariably assisted the English 
Liberal party to carry those measures 
which it deemed essential to the common 
cause. It helped to carry the first Reform 
Bill, to abolish tests, to reform municipal 
corporations, and to repeal the Corn Laws, 
and now, when another Reform Bill was to 
be carried, (said the hon. Member), ‘‘ here 
we are again, acting in concert with and 
by the side of our English brethren, o 
united body, with one or two solitary and 
paltry exceptions.’”” No matter what un- 
happy differences they might have had 
among themselves, no matter how sore 
; some might feel as to the neglect of mea- 
sures which they deemed essential to 
secure the happiness and welfare of their 
country, in the hour of trial and of ac- 
tion they had never failed, they had 
never sulked; they had always shown 
that they were animated by a com- 
mon instinet and by unswerving devotion 


to a Liberal policy. O’Connell used to 
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boast that the majority of the Irish repre- 
sentatives voted for the Reform Bill of 
1832, while the majority of the English 
and Scotch representatives voted against 
it. The hon. Member for Youghal (Mr. 
M‘Kenna) had thought proper to remind 
the House that Her Majesty’s Government 
had suspended the Habeas Corpus Act in 
Ireland, and had filled the gaols with pri- 
soners; but the hon. Member neither 
spoke nor voted against the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act; indeed, he did 
not deem it necessary to be in the House 
at the time the repeal of the Act was 
under their consideration. Perhaps the 
hon. Member was not aware that the 
party with whom he was going to vote on 
the present occasion, and whom he wished 
to bring into office, censured the Govern- 
ment for not suspending the Act sooner, 
and for not acting with greater vigour. 
The hon. Member must know, that during 
the recent State trials in Ireland the Irish 
Law Officers of the Crown acted calmly 
and dispassionately ; there was not the 
smallest manifestation of party or sectarian 
feeling ; it was plain that they were acting 
in defence of the authority of the Crown, 
uninfluenced by any malevolent intentions, 
and it could not be said of them that they 
were holding a brief from one body of 
lrishmen against another ; and the hon. 
Member must also know that when the 
Law Officers of the Tory party had to con- 
duct similar trials the proceedings were 
characterized by a spirit of vindictiveness 
and partizanship. He would not have 
alluded at all to this distressing subject 
had it not been that the hon. Member for 
Youghal had most unnecessarily dragged 
it into the debate in order to make out of 
it political capital to which neither he nor 
his friends were entitled. He doubted 
much whether this Parliamentary exploit 
would encircle his brow with a crown of 
laurels ; it might, perhaps, secure for him, 
at the hands of the hon. Members for the 
University of Dublin and Belfast, a chaplet 
of orange blossoms. The speeches de- 
livered by Members of the Government 
during the Easter recess had furnished an 
inexhaustible theme to hon. Gentlemen on 
that (the Conservative) side of the House. 
They had been quite a god-send to Mem- 
bers on the Opposition side of the House. 
He read the speeches of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer attentively; he found 
nothing objectionable in them, and he re- 
joiced to see that they were received with 
acclamation by thousands of intelligent 
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Englishmen. Never before did a statesman 
in the high position of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer adopt towards Ireland a 
tone so wise and generous, so calculated 
to remove from the minds of the Irish 
people the impression that it is impossible 
for them to be united with England and 
at the same time be happy and prosperous. 
Having read the speeches of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, he put down the 
paper and said, « Here at last is a great 
English Minister who has come to the con- 
clusion that the Irish are neither to be 
laughed nor bullied out of their discon- 
tent.” Towards such a Minister he owned 
he was irresistibly drawn, and he hoped 
that that Minister might be able to carry 
out those principles of government and 
that policy of wise and generous concilia- 
tion which could not fail to cement the 
friendship and to establish between Eng- 
land and Ireland a union of sympathy and 
interest which would be the commence- 
meat of a new era in the power, the glory, 
and the prosperity of the Empire. 

Mr. GRANT desired to express his sen- 
timents on this great question. This was 
a question that had been asked by almost 
every Member who had spoken in support 
of the Amendment — namely, why had 
Her Majesty’s Government introduced this 
Bill? They had not had a satisfactory 
reply. An answer was given last evening 
by the hon. Member for Chatham, and. it 
was vehemently cheered by the occupants 
of the Treasury Benches. He said the 
Bill was introduced in fulfilment of pledges 
made by Members of the Government. 
He asked himself, and he asked the House, 
to whom those pledges were given? The 
hon. Gentleman said the pledges were 
given by the Cabinet on coming into power 
after Lord Derby in 1859. He asked hon. 
Members if the Government had now ful- 
filled the pledges they had then given? 
On that subject he would bring before the 
House the authority of an hon. Gentleman 
who was now in the confidence of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and the House could 
then form an opinion whether the only 
pledge that might really be pleaded was 
the pledge to which the hon. Member for 
Chatham referred. The passage he would 
call attention to was from the address of 
the hon. Member for Birmingham to his 
constituents in June last. The hon. Gen- 
tleman was then speaking of his present 
allies, and he said the Cabinet climbed into 
office under the pretence of their devotion 
to the question of Parliamentary Reform ; 
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but it violated its solemn pledges, and it 
abandoned the cause it undertook to de- 
fend. That being the opinion of the hon. 
Member for Birmingham, that could not be 
the pledge to which the hon. Member for 
Chatham referred ; so it must have been 
some other pledge. What could it be ? 
After June, and during the Elections, he 
was not aware that any pledges were given 
by Her Majesty’s Government that could 
give him a satisfactory clue to the pledge 
that was alluded to. There must, there- 
fore, be some pledge made since Parlia- 
ment was elected. The Government, in 
preparing the Address from the Throne, 
introduced a clause which must have re- 
ferred to the Bill now on the table, and 
therefore the pledge must have been given 
since the expiration of the old Parliament 
and the assembling of the new. In his 
opinion, that pledge had been made to the 
hon. Member for Birmingham, and to the 
advanced section of the Radicals, and in 
considering the Bill he thought they were 
bound to consider it as emanating from 
that party. He did not, however, think 
there was any demerit in the Bill on that 
account, for he had no doubt of the honesty 
of purpose of the hon. Member. He ad- 
mired the hon. Member's courage, his con- 
sistency, his ability of action in connection 
with the Reform Bill. He did not echo 
the parrot cry against the hon. Member 
simply because he had allied himself with 
the Government. His objection to the hon. 
Gentleman’s doctrines was, that they were 
not safe for the country, and they were 
calculated to upset the established state of 
things as laid down by tle Constitution. 
The hon. Member for Birmingham was 
dangerous because he was honest. His 
honesty served him most, his eloquence 
served him next, and both combined were 
calculated to put men vif their guard, un- 
less recalled by statesmen of more mode- 
rate opinions occupying the Benches on 
which he had the honour to sit. But 
whilst he opposed the doctrines of the hon. 
Member for Birmingham, he wished to be 
absolved from being supposed to belong to 
that party which the hon. Member for Pon- 
tefract called the George III. Tory party. 
He did not belong to it, if it existed, which 
he did not believe. The Secretary for the 
Treasury, who delivered one of the best 
speeches which had been made in favour of 
this Bill, had taunted hon. Members on that 
(the Opposition) side of the House with 
being opposed to all Reform ; but in this 
he did them a great injustice, for the truth 
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was that Members on the Conservative 
side of the House did not yield in their 
aspirations for real liberty to hon. Gentle- 
men on the other side of the House. If 
their aspirations for liberty were not to be 
tempered by the experience history afforded, 
he knew not what the word meant. His 
view of the word liberty was its use, and 
not its abuse ; and if hon. Members 
thought that because he supported the 
Amendment he was opposed to all Reform, 
they had fallen into a very erroneous opi- 
nion. Although the hon. Member for 
Birmingham might be supposed to have 
much to do with this Bill, that was not 
the reason why he entered his protest 
against it. He hoped he acted on more 
statesmanlike principles. His objection 
was that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had coquetted 
with the hon. Member for Birmingham in 
the sense of getting strength and support 
to his Government, and he had consented 
to introduce this Bill against his own 
better judgment. In his younger days, he 
had been accustomed to look to the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer as the model of a 
public man which, if ever he got into Parlia- 
ment, he resolved to imitate. He could not 
but admire the talent with which the right 
hon. Gentleman introduced the simplest 
measure to the consideration of the House; 
but he could not but feel now that his in- 
troduction of this Reform Bill was not so 
much his own act as the result of pressure 
from behind, in having yielded to which he 
(Mr. Grant) thought the right hon. Gentle- 
man would before long find a matter for 
regret. He objected to the Bill, in the first 
place, because it had not been brought for- 
ward in a straightforward manner. It was 
not brought forward in a way to command 
the confidence of the great bulk of the 
Members of the House. It was not brought 
forward in a manner showing that that care- 
ful reflection had been bestowed upon it that 
they might reasonably have expected. It 
bore traces of hasty legislation, or rather 
of non-official and irresponsible legislation. 
It was introduced to the House in a muti- 
lated form, with a view to obtain support 
by a side-wind. Now, was that consistent 
with the position of the party that was said, 
and he believed correctly, to have at the 
commencement of the Session a majority 
of seventy votes? Was it statesmanlike 
to bring forward a measure that would 
disarrange the Constitution, and call forth 
the host of objections that had been made 
against it? Must there not have been 
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something in it essentially bad to have 
shaken confidence in it on the part of 
Members both in the front and in the 
rear? Those who asked them to disturb 
the existing state of things, were bound 
not only to prove that it was absolutely 
necessary to change the existing order 
of things, but they must show in what 
manner that which they propased to sub- 
stitute would alter the existing state of 
things. He contended that, according 
to the calculations of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, this Bill would add 33 
er cent to the electors belonging to the 
abouring population. But when we come 
to the re-distribution of seats, and the ex- 
tent of the boundaries of boroughs, it would 
be clear that the extension of the bounda. 
ries must produce an increase of constitu- 
encies, almost all of which would belong 
to the labouring classes. In most places 
the growth of the town and the increase | 
of rents inside had led to the extension | 
outside, as the only place where rents could | 
be low, and consequently the only places 
where the labourers could live. While, 
then, the House was asked to accept the | 
second reading of the Franchise Bill, they 
were not told how far the 400,000 antici- 
ated increase in the constituencies would 
be further augmented by the extension of 
the borough boundaries. He was quite sure 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would not ignore 
in his Budget so large a number as 200,000, 
or even 100,000. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: The probable increase would be 
about 50,000. 

Mr.GRANT: This estimate by some un- 
happy chance was now forthcoming. But 
could there be a valid reason for the Go- 
vernment, in proposing to legislate for the 
Amendment of the constitution, not plac- 
ing their whole scheme before the conside- 
ration of the House? The present mea- 
sure proposed to lower the franchise to £7 
in boroughs, and to £14 in counties; it 
proposed all sorts of things as to rating 
and other details ; and it said, ‘‘Commit 
yourself to that, and then we will show 
you what else we intend to do.”’ He said, 
let them see the whole Bill at once. The 
right hon. Baronet the Seeretary of State 
for the Home Department, said the second 
reading of the Bill was only the affirmation 
ofa principle, [The CHanceLtor of the Ex- 
CHEQUER: Hear, hear!] The right hon. 
Gentleman said, ‘* hear, hear!’’ He there- 
fore re-echoed the sentiment. Why, then, 
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did he not come down to the House and 
say, ‘“‘ This is a new House of Parliament, 
the House is not pledged to any measure 
of Reform; and, for what I know to the 
contrary, this House may not be in favour 
of Reform.’’ Certainly, in the majority of 
the addresses of the candidates at the late 
election, the topie of Reform was wholly 
omitted, and in some of them Reform was 
even openly opposed. If the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had come to the House 
and said, ‘‘I want a declaration of the 
House that it is in favour of certain prin- 
ciples,’’ that would have been asking the 
House to affirm the principles, and he would 
have taken from the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Chester the power of proposing his 
present Amendment, which, I confess, is 
embarrassing to both sides of the House. 
But the right hon. Gentleman did not do 
this. He came down with part of the 
Bill, and the right hon. Baronet the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
said it was only the affirmation of a prin- 
ciple. Now, the Government had either 
proved too much or shown too little. The 
Government had shown by the details of 
the Bill a foregone conclusion. As he had 
already declared, he was not an anti-Re- 
former. He was in favour of a Reform 
Bill, and a comprehensive Reform Bill, a 
Bill that should deal with the franchise 
in both boroughs and counties; and if 
such a Bill should be brought in it would 


have his strenuous support. But the 
right hon. Member had not brought 
in a comprehensive measure. He had 


brought in a £7 and a £14 franchise 
Bill. Did they want to discuss a Reform 
Bill every Session? Clearly not. Had it 
not been the avowed wish of hon. Members 
on both sides of the House to have a Bill 
that should settle the question—one hon. 
Member said for thirty years, and the hon. 
Member for Birmingham said for fifty 
years? But would this Bill settle the 
question for even thirty years? Was not 
the £7 a more arbitrary figure? Could 
they not make it £6, or £5, or £8, or £9? 
There was no reason against doing so. 
But was virtue all above a £7 rental, and 
vice all below it? It was a mere arbitrary 
figure chosen for making a change; and it 
would disturb the balance of power which 
the Constitution had so wisely established. 
In support of his position the hon. Member 
quoted from Warren’s Blackstone. The 
right hon. Gentleman might ask why not 
vote for this Bill as an instalment per se of 
what he required? [The CHancettor of 
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the Excnequer: Hear, hear!] The 
right hon. Gentleman again said ‘ Hear, 
hear!’’ He would tell him why he could 
not. When he solicited the suffrages of 
his constituents, he promised to consider 
any well-digested Reform Bill, but to op- 
pose in toto any measure brought in by 
instalments, and which should not appear 
to him to be a settlement of the question 
for a long time. And the latter was the 
character of this Bill. The hon. Member 
for Westminster said the House ought to 
be a representation of all classes. Ile 
agreed with the hon. Member. But, said 
the hon. Member, there was something in 
every class which one of that class could 
represent better than any one of another 
class, He (Mr. Grant) would say, carry 
this out in practice and not in mere theory. 
Suppose a carpenter elected to represent 
his class, in all probability he would be 
totally unable to represent the wants of 
—say, the miners, And if so, this showed 
that the ad captandum theories of the 
philosophers were not such as to encou- 
rage the House to depart from its usual 
mode of proceeding. The hon. Member 
for Westminster had often been appealed 
to as an authority on Reform, but he found 
that that Gentleman was in favour of ad- 
mitting females into that House. If that 
were done, he (Mr. Grant) should pity the 
Speaker who would have to maintain order; 
for he feared that hon. Members would pay 
far more attention to the feminine gender 
than to the business before the House. He 
wished to guard himself against one thing. 
A sort of terrorism had pervaded the 
speeches of hon. Members with regard to 
the working classes. Every man who had 
said one iota against their political quali- 


fication, had been represented as holding | 


them up to detestation. He wished to 
guard himself against lauding the working 
classes for merits they did not possess, and 
also against charging them with offences 
they were not guilty of. He believed that 
hon. Members who knew them best re- 
spected them highly. Still he could not 
be blind to their shorteomings, which for 
want of education and want of leisure they 
would be unable to throw off. The work- 
ing classes were neither better nor worse 
than other classes; but they were more 
exposed to temptation. He begged the 
working classes, when they were patted on 
the back and lauded by those more highly 
educated, to remember the words of the 
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“ Should man the open palm extend, 
Woo thee with words and call thee friend, 
Praise thee for merits not thine own— 
* * * * * 


Condemn thy foes their faults unknown, 

Shrink from that man, avoid him, fly— 

Friendship like love can mask and lie.” 

One word more relative to the Amendment 
which he had placed on the paper. What 
he had stated was this—that he was a 
Reformer, and objected to the Amendment 
of the noble Lord on the ground that it 
might be, and had been, imputed by the 
right hon. Gentleman himself and by the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment to mean, that whilst his side of the 
House objected to the Bill because it was 
not sufficiently comprehensive, they had 
taunted the Conservative side of the House 
with not wanting any Reform. That this 
was not his sentiment he had put on record; 
and he said that a comprehensive Bill for 
lowering the franchise, re-distributing seats, 
an extension of the boundaries of boroughs, 
and the prevention of corrupt practices at 
elections, should be brought in as a whole, 
and that then he should be prepared to 
give that measure his support. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, the town he re- 
presented (Oldham) was a manufacturing 
town, which had gradually grown into im- 
portance during the last twenty or thirty 
years, and now possessed a population of 
about 107,000 people, comprising amongst 
them artizans of the highest intelligence. 
Out of that large population only 2,200 
were on the electoral roll, and this he 
did not consider an adequate representa- 
tion. But of these 2,200 electors there 
were only 315 returned as working men, 
and of these 315 many were not working 
men, for according to the Government in- 
structions this number comprised men who 
kept shops, and public-houses and beer- 
shops ; in fact, the working men of Oldham 
possessed only an infinitesimal share of the 
franchise ; and speaking, generally, he was 
inclined to think that the Government had 
been far too liberal in their application of 
the term working men, not only at Oldham 
but throughout the country. On the ques- 
tion whether he should vote for the Amend- 
ment of the noble Lord the Member for 
Chester or for the reading of the Govern- 
ment measure, he would say that if he 
wished for delay he would vote for the 
Amendment ; but wishing as he did that the 
representation of the working people should 
become a reality, that the measure should 
go forward, and that the working classes 
should be admitted into the Constitution, 
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he must give his cordial support for the 
second reading of the Bill. Judging from 
the past, he thought the Government had 
done wisely in bringing forward the Bill in 
its present shape. Three former Bills had 
been brought forward as comprehensive 
measures, but what had been their fate ? 
They had disappeared from the House, 
and there had been disappointment in 
everything connected with them. There- 
fore he did not see that the Government 
would have had any better chance in carry- 
ing their measure, if they had added to the 
present enfranchising Bill clauses for re- 
gulating the distribution of seats. He be- 
lieved the people of this country were not 
to be put off with an Amendment like that 
proposed. The people were now a reading 
people — they were a reflecting people— 
and they were, he might say, too wide 
awake to believe that the Amendment was 
meant to further the question of Reform. 
He would detain the House a few minutes 
to show the proportion of working men 
who enjoyed the privilege of voting in 
five towns in Yorkshire, and five towns 
in Lancashire, where, if intelligent artizans 
were to be found at all, they were cer- 
tainly to be found. In Huddersfield the 
working men were 12 per cent of the 
constituency ; in Wakefield, 11 per cent; 
Halifax, 9 per cent ; Bradford, 8 per cent ; 
Leeds, 7 per cent. In Ashton the per- 
centage was 19; in Blackburn it was 17; 
in Oldham, 13 ; Stockport, 9; and Roch- 
dale, 5. This could not be said to be a 
very extreme percentage of working men 
in the possession of the franchise. It had 
been said that within the last thirty years 
a great number of men had been admitted 
to the franchise. But although this asser- 
tion might be true to some small extent, 
it was far from being true generally. In 
comparing the increase of the population 
in the undermentioned towns between 
1831 and 1865, and the increase of elec- 
tors within the same period, he found that 
while the increase of population in Ashton 
had been 157 per cent, the increase of 
electors had been only 123 per cent; Old- 
ham, population 113 per cent ; voters 104 
per cent; Rochdale, population 129 per 
cent ; voters 109 per cent ; Bury, popula- 
tion 115 per cent ; voters 115 per cent ; 
in the whole of England and Wales the 
increase of the population had been 78 per 
cent, the increase of voters 73 per cent. 
It was thus clear that while this increase 
had been going on, and while wealth had 
increased the wages of the working men, 
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it had not been such as to enable them to 
get possession of the franchise to the same 
extent as when the Reform Act was passed. 
Therefore, he contended they should do 
something to admit that class of the people. 
It had been said that if the working men 
were admitted to the franchise in the man- 
ner proposed by this Bill, they would obtain 
the preponderance and ruin the institutions 
of the country. But what was the present 
condition of things in towns with the largest 
proportion of working men in the constitu- 
encies? In Coventry, where the working 
men were 69 per cent of the constituency, 
what happened? Why, two Conservative 
Members were returned. At Stafford, 
where the working men were 57 per cent, 
one Conservative and one Liberal were re- 
turned. At Maldon, where the working 
men were 55 per cent, two Conservatives. 
At Newcastle-under-Lyne, where the work- 
ing men were 55 per cent, one Conserva- 
tive and one Liberal. At Beverley, 53 per 
cent of working men, two Conservatives, 
At Pembroke, 54 per cent of working 
men, a Liberal Conservative. At St. Ives, 
51 per cent of working men, a Conserva- 
tive. Summing up, in the places named, 
where the working men were a large pro- 
“em of the voters, and twelve Mem- 

ers were returned, nine of them were 
Conservatives, one a Liberal-Conservative, 
and two were Liberals. So that, judging 
from experience, if the effect of the admis- 
sion of the working men to the franchise 
was likely to ruin the Constitution, it would 
do so by handing the Government over 
to the hon. Gentlemen opposite. If this 
Bill should pass, the Conservatives would 
find it a measure in every way Conserva- 
tive of the interests of their party, and he 
believed that it would prove greatly bene- 
ficial to the interests of the whole country. 
It had been said that the working men 
were likely to return men entertaining their 
own views. But what was the experience 
of the present system? Of 572,000 elec- 
tors, there were 371,000 who were in 
possession of houses the rental of which 
varied from £10 to £30. The argument 
that if you gave a preponderating influence 
to any particular class that class would 
return men of their own views, was not 
borne out by present experience ; for the 
small occupiers between £10 and £30 had 
never returned persons following their own 
trades, and he could not conceive why the 
working men should be more likely to re- 
turn men of their own class. He denied 
that if working men were returned to that 
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House they would attempt to deal with 
questions between capital and labour. The 
| gar of wages, for instance, in which 
they were so greatly interested, was one 
that must be fought outside the House, 
between capital and labour, and not by 
political discussion. If, therefore, work- 
ing men were returned, they could do no 
harm, even if they did no good; but he 
thought real representatives of the work- 
ing classes would be productive of the 

eatest good on the deliberations of the 

ouse. It had been said that the fitness 
of the working classes to exercise the fran- 
chise ought to be shown before conferring 
the privilege upon them. And, on the 
other hand, it had been urged that during 
the last thirty years everything which 
Parliament could do had been done in the 
direction of educating and raising the po- 
sition of the working men. But he did 
not agree with the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that Parliament had raised up the 
working men. He believed they had been 
gradually raising themselves and fitting 
themselves to undertake the duties of 
electors and enable themselves to take a 
part in the Government of the country. In 
& publication entitled Facts of the Cotton 
Famine, published by Dr. Watts, the fol- 
lowing reference was made to what the 
working men of Lancashire had done for 
themselves :— 


“ At the end of 1853 there were in the cotton 
districts 118 co-operative stores, with a paid up 
capital of £270,000, receiving for goods sold 
£1,171,000 per annum. There were also about 
fifty manufacturing companies, whose nominal 
capital amounted to about £2,000,000, a large 
proportion of the shares in which had been sub- 
scribed by working men. In 1861 the mortgages 
to building societies in Lancashire amounted to 
about £220,000. The bulk of this sum consists 
of deposits by the lower, middle, and the upper 
stratum of the working classes, and when taken 
in connection with the 14,068 owners of the 
£3,800,000 in the savings banks and about half a 
million sterling owned by about 1,250 friendly 
societies, and probably half as much more owned 
by trade societies, shows an amount of prudent 
forethought and practical frugality, for which few 
people give the working classes credit, and which 
must be productive of important results.” 


Representation of 


Instead of weakening the State, therefore, 
he believed they would assist in governing 
it in a better manner than it was governed 
at present. It was impossible that the 
settlement of the question could be long 
delayed. The working classes were be- 
coming more and more intelligent, and 
acquiring greater power, and it would be 
most unwise to dally with the question. In 
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|his last speech at Rochdale, Mr. Cobden 
| said — 

“Do you suppose it possible, when the know- 

ledge of the principles of political economy has 
elevated the working classes, and when that ele- 
vation is continually progressing, that you can 
permanently exclude the whole mass from the 
franchise? It is the interest of the Government 
to set about solving the problem, and to avoid 
any danger, they ought to do so without further 
delay.” 
A great deal had been said with respect 
to finality. Now, he thought hon. Gen- 
tlemen ought not to hesitate to pass a 
measure merely because they were afraid 
of what might come hereafter. If our 
ancestors had not from time to time im- 
proved our Constitution, we should have 
enjoyed none of those liberties of which 
we could so justly boast. We ought to 
endeavour to adapt the institutions of the 
country to the wants of the times, and 
to build up the Constitution on still broader 
and surer grounds. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Calne had read a quotation from 
Lord Macaulay, for the purpose of show- 
ing that the country ought to be satisfied 
with things as they are. But Lord Ma- 
eaulay, during the Reform discussions of 
1831, expressed quite different views on 
that point when he gave utterance to the 
following sentiments :— 

“The great cause of revolutions is this, that 

| while nations move onward Constitutions stand 
| still. The peculiar happiness of England is that 
| through many generations the Constitution has 
| moved onward with the nation. . The 
English have long been a great and happy people. 
But they have been great and happy because their 
| history has been the history of a succession of 
timely reforms, The Great Charter, the assem- 
bling of the first House of Commons, the Petition 
of Right, the Declaration of Right—the Bill which 
is now on our table, what are they all but steps 
in one great progress? To every one of those 
steps the same objections might have been made 
which we have heard to-night, ‘ You are better 
off than your neighbours are. You are better off 
than your fathers were. Why can you not leave 
well alone.’” 
They could not be satisfied with things as 
they were. They might be blessed with 
great prosperity, but it must not be for- 
gotten that that prosperity was built up 
by the bone and sinew of the very classes 
it was proposed to admit. Taking all these 
matters into consideration, he could not do 
otherwise than give his cordial assent to 
the second reading of the Bill, and he 
would conclude by asking the House, in 
|the words of Mr. Burke, to allow ‘the 
Commons House of Parliament to be 
one and the same with the Commons at 
large.” 
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Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH could 
not hope to offer anything new on the sub- 
ject under discussion, but desired to give 
his reasons for supporting the Amendment. 
In doing so he could not do better than 
quote the words of the hon. and gallant 
Member (Captain Grosvenor), who said, 
“‘he was in favour of a judicious exten- 
sion of the suffrage, but opposed to a 
monopoly of political power.”” He con- 
tended, however, that it was the Conser- 
vatives who were in favour of a judicious 
extension of the suffrage, and that it was 
the other side of the House who were in 
favour of placing a monopoly of political 
ve in the hands of the lower classes. 

he Members of the Conservative party 
had been twitted with having added nothing 
to the arguments of the noble Member for 
King’s Lynn, but there was a very good 
reason for this, for those arguments had 
never been refuted. One of the strongest 
arguments which had been advanced was 
that the Government, in asking the House 
to assent to the second reading of the Bill 
without having before it a Bill for the re- 
distribution of seats, were attempting to 
play off the representative body of the 
country against the constituent body. They 
professed their readiness to place on the 
table a Bill for the re-distribution of seats, 
and they held over the House the penalty 
that if after passing the Franchise Bill 
they did not assent to any of the subse- 
quent parts of Reform they were liable to 
be dissolved. That was an unfair position 
in which to place Parliament. Hon. Mem- 
bers who had been elected as supporters of 
Lord Palmerston and now felt it their duty 
to vote. for the Amendment, might thus be 
deprived of the opportunity of explaining 
their reasons to their constituents and jus- 
tifying that political honour and consistency 
which in voting for the Amendment they 
would fully maintain. He did not believe 
there was a single Member unconnected 
with the Government who was prepared to 
accept the Bill as an entirety. Some ob- 
jected to the disfranchisement of the dock- 
yard men, others to the savings bank 
qualification, while that side of the House 
objected to the swamping of the county 
constituencies by borough leaseholders. 
Measures had been promised for the re- 
distribution of seats and for the regulation 
of boundaries, and probably there would be 
some Bill extending the Corrupt Practices 
Act, so that the present Bill was only to 
be made useful by a succession of measures 
each of which, would effect an important 
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alteration in the constitution of the country. 
Nothing could make a proposition like the 
present more doubtful than the admission of 
the Government that they were bringing for- 
ward a measure the anomalies of which it 
would be necessary to rectify by further 
measures. Hon. Members might justly 
complain, too, of the defiant language 
which had been applied by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to the House, and of the 
maneuvre which had been resorted to. 
There were two minorities in the House, 
one opposed to the extension of the fran- 
chise, and one opposed to the re-distribu- 
tion of seats. The Government thought 
to get a majority by keeping their inten- 
tions secret, and thus preventing those 
two minorities from combining with each 
other. The Government were setting up 
their own judgment as to what was fit and 
proper, against the opinion of Parliament 
itself. In a matter of this kind it was for 
Ministers to yield to Parliament, and not 
Parliament to Ministers. The real reason 
for the introduction of this Bill was that 
which was also applicable to the Bill of 
1852, ‘to keep the Government in office; ” 
and to bring in a Bill for which the country 
were not anxious was a fault in any Go- 
vernment. As to any pressure from with- 
out, the thing was utterly ridiculous. He 
did not mean to say that the interest of 
towns should not be considered, but he 
believed he was stating the fact when he 
said that the whole agricultural population 
in the smaller towns were opposed to such 
a change as that proposed ; and in the large 
constituency which he represented, he had 
no doubt that were they asked to choose, 
nine persons out of ten among those con- 
nected with agriculture would prefer the 
repeal of the malt tax to this Bill. At the 
time of the first Reform Bill great distress 
existed, and it was believed by the people 
that that Bill would relieve that distress. 
But at present there was no necessity for 
such a Bill. Since the Reform Act of 1832, 
the population of the country had increased 
44 per cent, the electoral body 56 per cent, 
day scholars 146 per cent, and our im- 
ports and exports 350 and 350 per cent, 
while the deposits in savings banks had 
increased 36 fold, whereas crime and pau- 
perism had diminished. It was surely a 
fair inference that that system was good 
which had produced such good fruits. No 
doubt there were many things in our Con- 
stitution, as in all old-established systems, 
which could not be defended on philosophi- 
cal grounds, as, for instance, the small 
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boroughs ; but such things must be judged 
by their practical workings, and he might 
mention a small and corrupt constituency 
which had recently come under his notice, 
and which had elected a Manchester gen- 
tleman and the relation of a neighbouring 
landowner, thus giving representatives to 
the commercial and agricultural interests. 
He had listened patiently to the arguments 
advanced against this Bill, as well as to 
those in favour of it. The argument of 
the Government was that the Bill would 
not increase the power of the working 
classes so as to swamp the other classes in 
the constituencies ; but the contrary had, 
he thought, been conclusively demonstrated, 
and the estimate which had been given of 
the probable increase of voters could not be 
relied upon, for in thirty-one boroughs there 
had been no re-valuation, so that numbers 
of houses returned at £5 or £6 might really 
be worth £7, and the proportion of the 
working classes in every constituency would 
be annually augmented by the natural in- 
crease in the value of houses. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had told them that 
the working classes would not act together 
in political matters ; but in the large con- 
stituencies of the metropolis the lower 
middle classes acted together in such a 
manner as to fairly drive the higher classes 
from the poll. The argument of hon. Gen- 
tlemen sitting below the gangway in favour 
of the Bill was that a large number of 
people who now had no votes were fit to 
be admitted into the franchise. He did not 
wish to say anything against the working 
classes, and he would without hesitation 
admit to the franchise the members of the 
co-operative societies of Rochdale, and the 
élite of the working men of Lancashire and 
the West Riding; but under this Bill agri- 
cultural labourers in many of the small 
boroughs would possess the vote, and he 
had as yet heard no one in or out of the 
House maintain that they were fit to exer- 
cise such atrust. He would take the case 
of eight boroughs in which the working 
population had at present 50 per cent of 
the representation. It appeared from a 
Return which had been presented to the 
House a short time since, that four out of 
the eight he referred to had been disgraced 
by the Reports of Election Committees as 
places where corruption had extensively 
prevailed. In two others there was a large 
proportion of dockyard labourers, whom it 
was proposed to disfranchise by the Bill, and 
in one of the two remaining, the elections 
had been conducted in a very noisy manner. 
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Now the result of extending the franchise 
in those boroughs would be to place the 
power practically in the hands of certain 
agents and public-house keepers, who would 
always be able to command a certain num- 
ber of votes. With regard to the proposed 
franchise of £14 for counties, he admitted 
that persons who occupied £14 houses in 
county districts were quite worthy of the 
franchise, and were infinitely superior to 
many persons who paid a higher rent 
for worse houses in large towns. But he 
objected to increase the urban interest in a 
manner that would be detrimental to the 
agricultural interest. For instance, there 
were a large number of £14 houses in the 
suburbs of boroughs, the occupiers of which 
would, under the Bill, have votes for the 
counties, and the result would be that 
those people whose interest was more in 
the town-than in the country would bear 
an unfair proportion to the residents in 
the agricultural districts. He objected 
to this Bill, but he did not wish it to be 
understood that he was opposed to any 
good measure of Reform. It was not be- 
cause Government brought in a measure 
that they called a Reform Bill that it must 
of necessity be a good one. He should be 
perfectly ready to discuss the question 
whenever it was brought forward in a pro- 
per shape. He objected to the present 
measure, because he believed it would give 
a preponderance in boroughs to the lower 
classes, and that it would give a prepon- 
derance of town interest over rural interest 
in the counties. He did not believe that 
the country desired that the settlement of 
1832, placing the power in the hands of 
the middle classes, should be not only dis- 
turbed, but that it should be entirely 
taken out of their hands and placed in 
those of the lower classes. The questions 
likely to arise under this Bill were not 
those between Whigs and Tories but be- 
tween the rich and the poor. It was the 
beginning of a contest between the aris- 
tocracy and the democracy of the country. 
As he did not think that the country was 
anxious that the rich should be ruled over 
by the poor, and that the intelligence and 
education of the nation should be subjected 
to the dominion of an inferior order of 
civilization, he should give his vote for the 
Amendment. 

Mr. BAINES said, he thought the hon. 
Baronet who had just spoken would regret 
having stated that the question was one 
between the rich and the poor—between 
the aristocracy and the dgmocracy of the 
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country. [Sir Mronae, Hicxs-Bracn had 
said that the question would be that, not 
that it was so at seen The only way 
in which the matter could be a question 
between those two interests would be by 
uniting them, and thus adding to the secu- 
rity of the State and of our institutions. 
A noble Lord opposite had spoken of 
Gentlemen on the Ministerial side of the 
House as desiring to give the democracy 
sovereign power in the country. He could 
only say that he knew of no person who 
had such a wish. He had himself always 
been attached to the mixed Government of 
this country, and he had defended the 
aristocracy when they were attacked. Still, 
he looked upon this Bill as one which would 
only do fair justice to the bulk of the peo- 
ple. At this advanced stage of the debate, 
and seeing also the great number of Mem- 
bers who were yet desirous of addressing 
the House, he felt the necessity of being 
extremely brief in his remarks; and he 
would therefore not avail himself of the 
opportunity he had to advert to many 
interesting topics in connection with this 
subject. He would content himself with 
bearing his personal testimony to the cha- 
racter and to the high qualifications of the 
class which the Bill would admit to the 
franchise. He was disposed to look upon 
the question of the admission of the work- 
ing classes not merely as one of their per- 
sonal fitness, but also as one involving the 
balance of power among the different classes 
of society. He had always thought that 
the mere fact of personal fitness was not 
sufficient to warrant the admission of large 
numbers of voters to the franchise. But 
he was prepared to defend the measure 
which had been introduced by the Govern- 
ment on both grounds—namely, first, on 
the ground of fitness ; and secondly, upon 
that of the balance of power. He had for 
many years been intimately connected with 
the working classes ; he had had an oppor- 
tunity of observing their character and 
their conduct ; and therefore he was a wit- 
ness competent to speak on their behalf. 
In 1832 the working classes as a body, 
that is the great majority of the people, 
were excluded from the franchise on ac- 
count of their want of education and 
general want of intelligence. Since that 
time the working classes had advanced so 
much in intelligence and education that 
large numbers of them might safely be ad- 
mitted to the franchise. Take the increase 
of education. In 1832, when the last Re- 
form Act was passed, there were 1,250,000 
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scholars in our day schools. In 1865 the 
number had increased to 3,100,000. Did 
not that prove an enormous increase in the 
education of the country? Of the 320,000 
teachers in our Sunday schools who were 
giving gratuitous education to 2,500,000 
children, one-half belonged to the working 
classes, and most of them were at present 
excluded from the enjoyment of the fran- 
chise. Yet they were men of piety, in- 
telligence, and good conduct. The me- 
chanics institutes had increased by hun- 
dreds and thousands since 1832. They 
included numbers of worthy and excellent 
men, and yet many of these members, who 
were the élite of the working classes, were 
excluded from the franchise. The vast 
increase in the cheap literature of the 
country implied a great increase of reading 
and mental improvement. In 1831 the 
number of newspapers circulating in Eng- 
land was 38,000,000 copies ; in 1864 the 
number had increased to 546,000,000 
copies. The circulation of the magazines 
and serials, weekly and monthly, literary, 
scientific, religious, and moral, had in- 
creased in the same time from 400,000 
copies a month to 6,000,000 a month—an 
inerease of 1,500 per cent. He might go 
on to illustrate the improvement in the 
character and condition of the working 
classes in regard to their habits of saving, 
their temperance, their modes of living, 
and many other particulars, but he must 
refrain. There was, however, one matter 
of great significance to which his attention 
had been drawn by a member of the corps 
of Leeds Engineers, himself an unenfran- 
chised artizan, and he would read an ex- 
tract from the letter he had received. His 
correspondent said— 

“The War Office Returns just issued give the 
following results as to the merit and efficiency of 
the volunteers of Great Britain. Order of merit, 
No. 1, Leeds Engineers.” 


(Then follow other Yorkshire regiments, 
which Mr. Baines did not name.) 


“The Leeds Engineers thus stand first in merit 
even to all those crack corps which we have heard 
so much talk about: it is well know that the pri- 
vates of this corps are all working artizans. It is 
likewise well known that the great body of the 
other regiments are composed of persons who have 
votes, or sons of those persons; they are gentle- 
men or sons of gentlemen. I say, then, that this 
is another reason that working men should have a 
vote, as they are able to stand their ground with 
the most aristocratic of the land.” 


He (Mr. Baines) also read an extract from 
the address of Lieutenant Colonel Child to 
his corps, congratulating them on the high 
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honour they had attained; in which he 
said — 


“T heartily congratulate you and myself upon 
the attainment of this great and honourable na- 
tional prize, earned in fair competition with the 
whole Volunteer force of the Empire, by labour in 
the drill-room, in the field, in the trench, in the 
battery, and at the bridge. We have been most 
successful in providing for the improved intel- 
lectual and physical education and training of the 
men of the corps. Your gymnasium is replete 
with every necessary appointment ; your library 
is large and increasing ; your chess and conversa- 
tional rooms are well furnished and comfortable, 
and they are regularly and freely opened to you, 
and, as is proved by your constant and orderly 
attendance, duly appreciated. The greatest num- 
ber of you are artizans, and it is an object of pride 
and pleasure to you, and justly so, that a corps so 
composed should be in merit at the head of the 
Volunteers of the Empire.” 


He (Mr. Baines) adduced these things, not 
to show the honour gained by a particular 
regiment, but to show that working men 
were enrolled among the defenders of their 
country, acquiring distinction in that cha- 
racter, and receiving every advantage for 
the improvement of their minds. Yet they 
were not allowed to vote for their repre- 


sentatives in that House ; and he thought | 


this was a state of things not unattended 
with danger. The country had been 
blessed with a period of unparalleled pros- 
perity, but if ever a period of distress 
should arise claims would be made for a 
large admission to the franchise. He 
rejoiced, therefore, that the present mea- 
sure had been brought in by the Govern- 
ment, though it did not go so far as he had 
wished. He had the utmost confidence in 
the purity of their motives, and that this 
Bill, if it should pass, would be attended 
with nothing but good. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite need entertain no fears in re- 
gard to the preponderance of the working 
classes ; for, according to the calculation 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, which 
was considerably in excess of the actual 
number, there would be about 120 seats in 
the United Kingdom in which the working 
classes would have a majority, and 538 in 
which they would be in a minority. The 
number of adult males belonging to the 
working classes in England and Wales 
was 4,000,000. The number of adult 
males belonging to the upper and middle 
classes was 1,300,000. Of the latter 
three out of four were placed upon the 
register, while of the 4,000,000 only one 
in twelve would be placed on the register 
under this Bill. Would any one say 
that was giving a preponderance to the 
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working classes? He was quite certain 
that in those cases where the working 
classes had a positive majority the influ- 
ence of education and property would 
remain as great as ever it was. He felt 
bound to bear his personal testimony to 
the excellent character, the great merits, 
and the independence of the working 
classes living in houses between £7 and 
£10, and to their fitness for the exercise 
ot the franchise. Ile should, therefore, 
give his cordial support to this Bill, which 
he regarded as an eminently safe, mode- 
rate, and constitutional measure. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said: I am per- 
fectly aware that we are drawing near to 
the close of this protracted and important 
debate. I will therefore state what I have 
to say upon the question before the House 
in the fewest possible words. I join most 
heartily in the tribute which has been paid 
by the hon. Member for Leeds (Mr. Baines) 
to the merits, the virtues, and the progress 
of the working classes. It would, Sir, in- 
deed, be most singular if, as a county Mem- 
ber, one of the 160 Members of this House 
who endeavour to represent the majority 
of the working classes in this country, I 
should fail in appreciating those high qual- 
ities which I have seen tried! and tested 
in periods not only of prosperity, but of 
adversity. Sir, I have seen the working 
classes under the temptations of violence ; 
I have seen them tried when they might 
have been misled by the arguments and in- 
citements, not only of what may be termed 
Radical, but Chartist orators ; and, in my 
humble capacity, | do most heartily bear 
my unfeigned testimony to the merits, to 
the virtues, to the common sense, and, in 
many cases, to the acquirements of the 
working classes. But I should be doing 
an injustice to the hon. Member for Leeds 
(Mr. Baines), and I should be doing an in- 
justice to the hon. Member for East Surrey 
(Mr. Locke King) who sits behind him, if 
I failed to object to the Bill now before 
the House in the form in which it has been 
presented to the House, because I have 
voted against the mere reduction of the 
county franchise when it has been proposed 
by the hon. Member for East Surrey, and 
I have voted against the mere reduction 
of the borough franchise when it has been 
proposed by the hon. Member for Leeds. 
And, as I am one of those who are not 
ashamed of being consistent, I feel it my 
duty, as a matter of consistency, to give 
my vote for the Amendment of the noble 
Lord the Member for Chester (Earl Gros- 
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taking this course which, with the per- | have respect to the public good; and that 


mission of the House, I will shortly state. 
Before I do so, however, I wish to take | 
this opportunity of expressing my sense of | 
the conduct of the noble Lord the Member | 
for Chester. Sir, the noble Lord’s conduct | 
on this occasion is well worthy of his high | 
position, and will be remembered for many | 
If this debate has been | 


years to come. 
unusually protracted, why has it been so ? 
Because we are debating a portion of a 
measure of Reform, the whole of which is 
not before the House. And I say, Sir, in 
the words of Mr. Fox— 

“That the duty of this House is vigilance in 
preference to secrecy, and deliberation in prefer- 
ence to dispatch.” 


When a Government comes to this House, 
and produces a measure which it calls a 
Bill for the Improvement of the Represen- 
tation of the People, but which is, in fact, 
only a measure for the reduction of the 
franchise, justifiable, perhaps, in that re- 
spect, but imperfect nevertheless, inasmuch 
as it does nothing to adapt the represen- 
tation to the extension of the franchise 
they propose—when such a measure as this 
is submitted to the House without any ex- 
planation in the first instance, but merely 
thrust upon our attention, I take it that 
the noble Lord the Member for Chester 
is performing a duty which Mr. Burke 
described as— 

“ Not yielding to the fear of differing with the 
authority of leaders on the one hand, and of con- 
tradicting the desires of the multitude on the 
other, which induces them (Members of Parlia- 
ment) to give a careless and facile assent to mea- 
sures as to which they have never been consulted ; 
and thus things proceed by a sort of activity of 
inertness until whole bodies, leaders, middlemen, 
and followers, are all hurried with eve-y appear- 
ance and with many of the effects of -:nanimity 
into schemes of politics in the substance of which 
no two of them are fully agreed, and the origin 
and authors of which, in this circular mode of 
communication, none of them find it possible to 
trace.”’ 

Now, Sir, I believe that the noble Lord 
has performed a great duty, and I have 
quoted the language of Mr. Burke in order 
that my tribute to him may not rest upon 
my humble authority alone, but on the au- 
thority of one of the greatest political 
thinkers that ever left the legacy of his 
inquiries to the people of England. In 
paying this tribute to the noble Lord, I 
may be permitted to add that the circum- 
stances of to-night, when a relative of his 
has opposed the course which he has taken, 
must convince the House that he has not 





he has discarded every feeling of family 
connection as well as party ties in order 
to perform a duty which, I say, this House 
will hereafter appreciate more fully than 
perhaps it does at present. Sir, we have 
been relieved from all doubt as to the ori- 
gin of the conduct of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. The hon. Member for Birming- 
ham (Mr. Bright) bas informed us that six 
years ago he recommended the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government to adopt 
the course of proposing merely a reduction 
of the franchise without any re-distribution 
of seats ; that is, without providing for the 
adaption of the representation to the in- 
creased constituencies, trusting that he 
would thereby obtain a lever by which 
the representation might subsequently be 
adapted to his views. Sir, I have a dis- 
tinct objection to this course. Much has 
been said in the course of this debate of 
the vices and the dangers of democracy, in 
all of which I coneur ; but you may have 
all the vices and the dangers of demoeracy, 
by the undue aggregation of those who 
form a minority of the electors ; and that 
is precisely what will ensue if this measure 
passes, and a dissolution of Parliament 
takes places. This House will be elected 
with exaggerated constituencies, and with- 
out a representation adapted to the aggre- 
gation of the voters which you are now 
asked to create. The distribution of seats 
would, in that ease, be left to the disere- 
tion of a Parliament elected by a body 
confessedly not accommodated with a re- 
presentation that would secure the due-and 
proper expression of public opinion. I ob- 
ject to this measure, then, upon the same 
grounds that I objected to the Bills of the 
hon. Member for East Surrey, and to the 
Bills of the hon. Member for Leeds. I 
hold that, if the Reform Bill of 1832 de- 
served its name, the present Bill is not a 
Reform Bill at all. The effect and inten- 
tion of the measure of 1832 was actually 
to raise the qualification for the franchise, 
by providing for the gradual extinction of 
the scot and lot voters, and providing 
also for the gradual extinction of the free- 
men. It absolutely raised the qualification; 
nevertheless it has been justly called a 
Reform Bill, because it so re-distributed 
the representation, that the will of the 
people could be adequately expressed 
through their representatives by that re- 
distribution. Although I felt the force 
and the beauty of the speech addressed to 
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this House by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Calne (Mr. Lowe) ; al- 
though I rejoice that one of the small bo- 
roughs has vindicated its claim to the long 
period of existence they have enjoyed by 
sending to this House a Gentleman who 
is capable of calling up to the memory of 
the House the nature of the Constitution 
under which this country has risen to its 
present greatness, as well as of showing us 
how fallacious are some of the views which 
militate against the basis of that Constitu- 
tion ; my position is different as represent- 
ing a constituency—which was created in 
its present dimensions by the Act of 1832, 
and is intimately connected by representa- 
tion with the town of Birmingham, which 
is from hour to hour increasing in popula- 
tion at the rate of six thousand a year ; 
and seeing that, in the case of Birming- 
ham, and in the case of North Warwick- 
shire, the electoral body inereases in a 
greater ratio than the population by a na- 
tural process—I feel it my duty to enter 
my protest, as I shall do by voting for the 
Amendment of the noble Lord the Member 
for Chester, against any measure which 
proposes to extend the franchise without 
adapting the representation to the extended 
franchise that it creates, without granting 
increased representation to populous dis- 
tricts such as that of which I share the 
representation, in which the constituencies 
are increased by a natural process, through 
which the working classes have already a 
large share by occupation in the boroughs, 
and in the counties by the acquirement of 
freeholds, which I rejoice to say have been 
greatly extended. 
mind the House that I objected to the Bill 
of Lord Derby’s Government in 1859, be- 
cause I could not consent to the inhabi- 
tants of Birmingham or other towns who 
might hold or acquire freeholds in those 
towns being deprived of the right of sharing 
in the election of the Members for North 
Warwickshire, one of whom it has been my 
privilege to be for so many years. But to 
state the main grounds of my objection to 
this measure, I must refer to the figures 
which have been presented to the House. 
In 1862 I moved for a Return showing the 
population, the property, the number of 
houses, and the allocation of seats in bo- 
roughs and counties at that time. Well, 
what is now the state of things in England 
and Wales which this measure does no- 
thing to meet? I find that the population 
of the counties, according to the Returns 
laid before the House, with the view of 
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inducing the House to adopt this measure, 
is 11,427,655 ; that the gross estimated 
rental of the counties is £67,010,983 ; 
that the number of electors for the coun- 
ties is 542,633, and yet that they are re- 
presented by only 162 Members in this 
House. On the other hand, | find, with 
regard to the boroughs, that they have a 
population of only 9,326,709; that the 
gross estimated rental of the property in 
boroughs is only £41,068,325; that the 
number of electors is 514,026; and that 
they are represented in this House by not 
less than 334 Members. This is the posi- 
tion of the population, the property, the 
number of electors, and the number of re- 
presentatives in England and Wales. Now 
take the houses. I find that in the coun- 


_ ties—that is, outside the boroughs—there 








are 2,290,061 houses, whilst in the bo- 
roughs there are only 1,449,444 houses. 
I must say, therefore, that I cannot con- 
sent to any Bill for the reduction of the 
franchise, that I cannot consent to any 
step in the direction of Reform until Her 
Majesty’s Government give proof that it 
is their serious intention in some degree 
to mitigate this gross anomaly—an ano- 
maly which exists neither in the represen- 
tation of Scotland nor that of [reland—an 
anomaly which is confined to England and 
Wales alone. Until, Sir, I have some proof 
that Her Majesty’s Government will con- 
sider this gross anomaly, I cannot consent 
to any Bill which assumes to be, though 
this measure does not deserve the title of 
being, a Reform Bill. The hon. Member 
for Birmingham once said that the proposal 
which I made to consider this gross ano- 
maly was a most democratic proposal. Sir, 
I have no insane fear of democracy; the 
basis of this House is democratic; but does 
my anxiety to consider this gross anomaly 
deserve to be called democratic? Lord 
Chatham was not a democratic Minister, 
yet he proposed to disfranchise largely, 
and to transfer 100 seats to the counties. 
In 1783, Mr. Pitt introduced a proposal 
for Reform ; and what did it propose ? To 
add considerably to the number of Mem- 
bers for the counties, and to abolish a 
number of small and corrupt constituen- 
cies. But does the House consider that 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment, that the late Lord Palmerston, that 
the late Sir James Graham, and that 
the late Lord Aberdeen were democratic 
statesmen? Yet, when Lord Aberdeen 
was at the head of a Government, in 
which were associated the noble Earl the 
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present Prime Minister, the late Sir James 
Graham, and the late Lord Palmerston— 
three of the statesmen who passed the 
Reform Act of 1832—and when in 1854 
that Government proposed a Reform Bill, 
they proposed to deal with more than sixty 
seats, to transfer more than sixty seats ; 
and so sensible were they of the anomaly 
I have pointed out, that they proposed to 
give not less than forty-six additional Mem- 
bers to the majority of the people in coun- 
ties. And the House itself has acted in 
a certain degree upon the same principle. 
For of the seats which have been taken 
from disfranchised boroughs, three have 
been given to Yorkshire and Lancasbire. 
Sir, 1 am quite willing to consider the 
question of a reduction of the franchise. 
I was in favour of the plan of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Oxford- 
shire, and of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Cambridge University in 
1859. I thought they were right in pro- 
posing that the franchise in the boroughs 
should be reduced to £8, and that in 
counties should be reduced to £20. I 
say, then, that 1 am ready to consider the 
question of a reduction of the franchise ; 
but, as one of the few Members in this 
House who represent the majority of the 
people, I will consent to no Bill purport- 
ing to be a Reform Bill which does not in 
some degree remove this gross anomaly— 
that the majority of the people in England 
and Wales are represented by. a number 
of Members in this House which, if you 
subtract from the 162 county Members 
those who would properly fall to the share 
of the urban voters for the counties, does 
not exceed 100, or less than one-sixth of 
the whole House. Sir, I repeat, and with 
this observation I conclude what I have to 
say, that I never will give my consent to 
any measure of Reform that does not pro- 
pose in some degree to mitigate this gross 
anomaly. \ 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR said, they had had 
many eloquent speeches from hon. Members 
against this Bill—but none of them were 
addressed to the plain issue before them. 
The real question which they had to con- 
sider was whether the House of Commons 
was prepared or not to accept the principle 
of the extension of the suffrage by reduc- 
tion of the qualification. Many hon. Mem- 
bers who professed to be Reformers at 
heart, made speeches in favour of the 
Amendment. But their speeches showed 
that while it was not difficult to “ dis- 
semble their love,”” they had besides very 
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little objection to ‘‘ kick it down stairs.”” 
The ery was for a large and comprehensive 
measure. They professed that “ their pain 
was great because the Bill was small,’* but 
before their speeches were ended they con- 
trived to show that it would not be greater 
‘* were there none at all.” The advocates 
of a re-distribution of seats might be di- 
vided into two classes. The actual Re- 
formers who were in favour of a reduction 
of the franchise, but who advocated a Re- 
distribution Bill as additional and supple- 
mental to the good they expected from it, 
and those who were afraid of the reduction 
and advocated re-distribution as a check 
and counterpoige and diminution of the good 
which Reformers expected from it. There 
might, however, be a very few opponents of 
the Bill who were in favour of reduction if 
accompanied with a restrictive Re-distri- 
bution Bill; but their idea of reduction 
must be of an infinitesimal character, as 
they would even hesitate to support a mea- 
sure so inadequate as a £7 franchise. 
The noble Lord the Member for King’s 
Lynn was the only Member who had 
avoided committing himself against Re- 
form, and yet before the conclusion of his 
speech, there slipped out two or three 
sentences which showed that even he was 
afraid of the measure, for he used the 
enormous exaggeration that the transfer- 
ence of political power under this measure 
would be as great as it was under the Re- 
form Bill of 1832. As an illustration of 
the real character of the opposition to this 
Bill he might refer to the speech of the 
noble Lord the Member for Galway, who 
professed to be an ardent Reformer, and a 
warm friend of the Government. He said 
if this Amendment had not been proposed, 
and he had been called upon to meet this 
Motion with a direct negative, he must 
have voted with the Government, and yet 
at the close of his speech he spoke of the 
utter hopelessness of passing a Re-distri- 
bution of Seats Bill. What was this, then, 
but a suggestion to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to tie this millstone of re-distri- 
bution round the neck of their Reform baby, 
and then throw it into the water to drown ? 
Then the right hon. Member for North 


' Staffordshire was in favour of Reform, but 


he regarded the re-distribution as the key- 
stone of Reform, and he did not leave it 
doubtful that his idea of re-distribution was 
more Members for the counties and in- 
creased power to the landed interest. Then 
the noble Lord the Member for Haddington- 
shire was indignant that he was not con- 
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sidered as a Reformer. Yet he lamented 
the loss of Lord Palmerston mainly beeause, 
as he said, Lord Palmerston would never 
have brought in a Reform Bill: The noble 
Lord the Member for Chester had told them 
that the Government having been deprived 
of their Leader, and having no other re- 
sources, were compelled to come to the 
Members below the gangway and purchase 
their support by a Radical measure of 
Reform. But he, as a humble Member 
of the Radical party, repudiated the idea 
of such a measure as this coming from the 
Radical party. He believed that if the 
settlement of the Reform Question had 
been left to hon. Members below the gang- 
way they would not have brought forward 
any extreme measure such as the Bill for 
Universal Suffrage proposed by the Duke 
of Richmond in the year 1780; but they 
would have submitted to the House some 
such measure as that introduced by the 
late Lord Grey, and by Mr. Fox in the 
year 1797, for the establishment of House- 
hold Suffrage, or such a measure as that 
which the late Lord Durham and other 
Members of the Cabinet were ready to 
advocate in the year 1831. The fact was 
that upon the present occasion the Govern- 
ment had not gone over to that party which 
sat below the gangway; but that party 
had gone over to support the Government, 
because they found in them the first Minis- 
try that was really honest and in earnest 
in dealing with the question of Reform, and 
were prepared to stand or fall by the suc- 
cess of their measure. It had been said 
that what we meant by an honest Bill was 
a one-sided Bill. It was so, but it was 
right-sided. That was to say, that as far 
as it went it was a good Bill and an honest 
Bill. It would really confer the franchise 
on a number of members of the working 
classes, and in that respect it differed from 
the measure proposed by the Government 
of Lord Derby, which took away with oue 
hand somewhat surreptitiously what it gave 
with the other somewhat ostentatiously. 
He remembered that a late Member of the 
party opposite had explained to him the 
grounds on which he believed that the 
party below the gangway had made a mis- 
take in not accepting the measure of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite. He had 


said, ‘* Do you not see that if that measure | 


had become law we should have handed 
over the counties to the Tories, and the 
boroughs to the Radicals, and should have 
left the Whigs out in the cold.” 
(Mr. P. A. Taylor) thought his friends 
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were justified in repudiating a measure 
brought in for such party purposes, and 
he could not but think that such eon- 
duct on their part deserved from the 
Whig magnates better treatment than 
that shown by the Motion of the noble 
Lord the Member for Chester. But it 
might be asked whether that Bill would 
be a settlement of the question. Now that 
was a point on which it would be idle to 
attempt to give any absolute assurance. 
No Parliament could limit the action of its 
successors ; and all that could be said upon 
that subject was that the more largely and 
liberally they extended the franchise the 
longer was their measure likely to endure. 
The working classes had received the pro- 
posal in a spirit that reflected the greatest 
honour on their prudence and intelligence. 
They knew that under the operation of the 
Bill the great majority of their body would 
still be excluded from the franchise, but 
they nevertheless supported it as an honest 
and well-meant proposal on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government. The Govern- 
ment ought, on the other hand, not to 
forget that political magnanimity. They 
ought to stand firmly and kenourably by 
the measure ; they ought not to allow any 
of its main provisions, such as the reduc- 
tion of the borough franchise to £7, and 
of the county franchise to £14, or the 
abolition of the ratepaying clauses, to be 
struck out in Committee ; but they ought 
to stand or fall by the substantial success 
of the proposal. And if the House showed 
itself so little the representative of the 
people as to reject the present measure, 
then the Government should appeal from 
a ‘* Palmerston and Peace ” Parliament to 
one of national and reforming instincts. In 
such a case they ought not to limit them- 
selves to the provisions of the present Bill, 
which were not such as they themselves 
approved, as all that the people might 
fairly ask for, or that they might safely 
give, but were tendered in a spirit of con- 
ciliation to hon. Members opposite, and 
to avoid, if possible, the turmoil of a 
general election. But in the event of 
making their appeal to the country, if they 
were compelled to adopt that course, they 
ought to put forward a measure more in 
harmony with the popular feeling, and with 
the circumstances of the time ; and if this 
_were done, he ventured to promise them 
| favouring gales that would carry the good 
ship Reform to her desired haven in safety. 

Mr. R. J. HARVEY said, that as an 
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self to his constituents that he would advo- | failed — because they did not receive the 
cate any measure, come from whatever/ support either of Parliament or of the 
source it might, which he believed would | Country, was that a ground for raising the 
be for the good of the country. And, /| question once more, gratuitously, and in 
therefore, although sitting on the opposite} the most obnoxious form? The noble 
side of the House, he felt he should not be; Lord the First Minister of the Crown told 
doing wrong in giving his support to the | his supporters that it was not desirable 
proposal of the Government. But he was | that Constitutional changes should be fre- 
aware that on whatever side of the House | quietly made. How came he, then, to ad- 
a Member might sit, he was expected to/| vocate a one-sided, half-measure, avowedly 
make an apology whenever he acted in/ supported as a step to further changes? 
opposition to the general opinion of his| The hon. Member for Leeds had brought 
party ; and he now begged to make that | forward a Bill for the reduction of the 
apology, while he claimed for himself a | borough franchise to £6; but that Bill 
right to pursue upon that, and upon all | was rejected because it was a partial, or, 
other matters, a perfectly independent | as it was called, a one-barrel measure, 
course. But the Bill itself he regarded as| and yet Her Majesty’s Government were 
a mild and moderate measure, requiring | at present submitting to Parliament ano- 
some Amendments in Committee, but still | ther one-barrel Bill, although it was loaded 
upon the whole a Bill rather leaning to-| with a somewhat heavier charge; and 
wards Conservative ideas, and such a mea-| then, as if bent on self-destruction, they 
sure as that (the Opposition) side of the | levelled it against their own breasts. He 
House was fairly committed to support. | could not agree that it was an honest mea- 
He was perfectly certain that if hon. Mem- | sure, since it was impossible to estimate 
bers succeeded in carrying the Amendment | the full scope and extent of the reduction 
they would find on appealing to their con- | of the franchise till the scheme for the re- 
stituents that by delaying the passing of | distribution of the seats was presented. 
Reform for a whole year, they had not in-, He maintained that this Bill was one of 
creased their claims to confidence, and that | the most dishonest measures he had ever 
the demand for Reform had meanwhile ac- | met with. He now desired to refer toa 
quired far larger proportions. With these | branch of the subject which had as yet been 
views — Conservative in their way—he | only lightly dealt with in that House—the 
begged tosay that he should give his sup- | ‘county franchise. To his astonishment, 
port to the second reading of the Bill, al- ona recent occasion the noble Earl at the 
though in Committee there would be many | head of the Government had said the Chan- 
clauses which he thought might with ad- | dos clause in the Bill of 1832 had detracted 
vantage be amended. | much from the usefulness of that measure, 

Mr. W. E. DUNCOMBE said, that the | and coupling that statement with. the pro- 
stress laid by all advocates of the Bill upon | position to reduce the county franchise to 
Parliamentary pledges in favour of Reform | £14, and to bring in the urban voters in 
had been effectually removed by the argu- | the shape of leaseholders and copyholders, 
ment, so constantly in the mouths of hon. | it would appear that the noble Earl was 
Gentlemen opposite, that no Parliament had | anxious virtually to disfranchise that large, 
power to pledge its successors to any par- | independent, influential, and _ intelligent 
ticular line of action. If any instance} class of men—namely, the tenant farmers 
were needed of the fallacy of pledges it| of England. Until the measure of re-dis- 
might be supplied from the career of the | tribution was before ‘he House, it was im- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer himself, who | possible to know the effect of this Bill on 
in the year 1853 committed Parliament to| the couoty franchise. Hon. Gentlemen 
a declaration that the income tax should be | opposite spoke as though the representa- 
abolished in 1860, and afterwards, having | tives of the counties did not represent the 
the power in his hands, not only failed to | working classes ; but it was a curious fact 
earry out that pledge, but actually in-| that of the county eqnatlinaeey the £50 
duced the House to double the amount. } occupiers were but 223 per cent, and that 
It was urged as a reason why Reform | one-half of the remainder in all probability 
measures should be divided now, that} belonged to the working classes. The 
complete schemes of Reform had failed on | county constituencies, therefore, comprised 
former occasions. But surely Ministers | a very large portion of the working classes. 
had not rightly interpreted the experience | Notwithstanding what had fallen from the 
of the past. Because these measures had | hon. Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
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(Mr. W. E. Forster) on a former evening, 
he was informed that houses which ten 
ears ago let at 2s. 6d. a week were now 
et for 4s. a week, which was £10 a year, 
and the better class of working men occu- 
pied them. The ordinary house rent of 
this class in Leeds and other large towns 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire was 
about £6 a year, and if the Bill now before 
the House, giving a £7 franchise to bo- 
roughs, were to be passed, nothing would 
be easier than to raise the rental of those 
houses £1, and in that way enor- 
mously inerease the number of voters. 
Besides, the working classes were receiving 
higher wages than formerly, and work, he 
was glad to learn, was abundant in the 
West Riding; and thus the rent of £6 
houses being increased to £7, the great 
mass of the working men of that district 
would be admitted to the franchise. The 
hon. Member for Bradford had told the 
House that it was very difficult to get the 
working classes to combine in trade unions, 
because they ran a great risk of being 
thrown out of employment, and in that 
way causing themselves and their families 
to suffer great privation. Supposing that 
to be the case, the formation of political 
unions would not present this difficulty, as 
it would not involve loss of employment to 
the men; and he had no doubt they would 
combine for political objects. The Go- 
vernment never would persuade that House 
or the country that in this matter they had 
not followed the advice of the hon. Member 
for Birmingham. That hon. Member, how- 
ever distinguished his ability, was undoubt- 
edly the-great political agitator of the 
country, and during the whole of his career 
up to the present time, he had been la- 
bouring to set class against class. He 
had pursued one continued system of vitu- 
peration and hostility towards the landed 
aristocracy of this country ; he had consist- 
ently lauded the institutions of America, 
and had never concealed his dislike of ours. 
Yet this Gentleman was the adviser and 
counsellor of Her Majesty’s Government ; 
and such a fact did not inspire him, nor 
did he imagine it would inspire Parliament 
and the country with a disposition to place 
reliance on Her Majesty’s Ministers. As 
he believed that this measure was an at- 
tempt to change the Constitution of Eng- 
land—that Constitution which had lasted 
so long, had brought such prosperity and 
happiness to the people of this country, 
aud had given them an amount of public 
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any other nation in the world—he should 
give his support to the Amendment. 

Mr. LOCKE KING said, that having 
frequently addressed the House on an im- 
portant branch of the subject, he thought 
it right to say a few words on this occa- 
sion. He could not help expressing his 
regret that the opposition to this Bill had 
originated from his side of the House ; for, 
in spite of what had been said to the con- 
trary, he was of opinion that the measure 
was an honest, a straightforward, and a 
moderate one. He regretted, therefore, 
that a noble Earl, having a name which 
was well remembered in that House, and 
so highly respected by the whole Liberal 
party as having been borne by a relative 
of the noble Earl, who had represented the 
great county of Middlesex, should have 
consented to play the game of hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite. He thought it would have 
been better for the noble Earl, if instead of 
leading those hon. Gentlemen, he had 
allowed them to play their own game. It 
was a matter they must all regret to find 
that the noble Earl had been the means of 
causing what he must call a split to a 
small extent on the Ministerixl side of the 
House. The Amendment was very cun- 
ningly worded—it was worded with the 
view of catching the support of a large 
number of the Liberals, but by accident— 
he said ‘‘ accident” advisedly, for they had 
been told that no Tory had had anything to 
do with its composition—the whole of the 
party opposite, with two or three excep- 
tions, were ready to vote for it. He had 
had a great deal to do, from time to time, 
with this franchise question, and he must 
say that of all the expedients made use of 
in connection with that question the present 
was the most extraordinary one ever re- 
sorted to. When he brought forward his 
County Franchise Bill every excuse and 
— if he might use the word—dodges of all 
descriptions had been made use of to put 
off the question; but he had little ex- 
pected to find that those who from all their 
antecedents might be supposed to be 
against Reform should oppose this measure 
on the ground that it was confined to a 
simple extension of the franchise. He, 
who had opposed Bills which only went to 
an extension of the franchise, could not 
now come and say that he wanted a more 
comprehensive measure, and refuse to sup- 
port this Bill on that ground alone. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Oxford had entered into a 
long argument to show that this House 
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was not pledged to Parliamentary Reform. 
Now, he would not enter the lists with the 
right hon. Gentleman, who probably might 
throw him overin the argument. But he 
would venture to assert that it was solely 
in consequence of the introduction of his 
measure for the extension of the franchise 
in counties that the Reform Bills were in- 
troduced, and that it was solely in conse- 
quence of that measure that Lord Derby’s 
Government proposed the reduction of the 
county franchise to £10. He deeply re- 
gretted that his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Calne should be opposed to the 
present measure. Every one must respect 
the talents of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and he must candidly confess that he enter- 
tained the greatest respect for the right. 
hon. Gentleman’s views and his thoroughly 
Liberal opinions on every question, with 
the exception of this solitary one as 
to the extension of the franchise and 
Reform generally. There could not be 
the least chance that the right hon. 
Gentleman, with his enlightened views, 
would ever coalesce with hon. Gentle- 
men on the other side of the House, 
and he hoped they would not for one mo- 
ment delude themselves with such an idea. 
He thought, however, that his right hon. 
Friend had searcely done justice to him- 
self. In 1854, being then a Member of 
Lord Aberdeen’s Government, the right 
hon. Gentleman had been a party to a 
measure of Reform which proposed a £6 
borough franchise. Again, if he mistook 
not, the right hon. Gentleman supported 
the Reform Bill which was brought in 
during Lord Palmerston’s Government in 
1860, which proposed a similar reduction of 
the franchise, and how could he now with 
any consistency object to the reduction of 
the borough franchise to £7? The right 
hon. Gentleman had swallowed the camel 
and was now straining at the gnat. Since 
he first proposed to lower the franchise in 
counties the question of Reform had had 
to contend with the greatest possible diffi- 
culties. The opinion of the country on 
the question was more advanced in 1850 
than it was just previously to the intro- 
duction of the measure now under discus- 
sion. At the former period there were loud 
cries for Reform, and his own little measure 
for extending the county franchise was, 
on its first introduction, positively ridiculed 
and laughed at as being too limited in its 
scope. Since then there had been many 
obstacles to Reform. There was the dis- 
solution of Parliament by Lord Derby’s 
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Government in 1852 ; then the Crimean 
war created difficulties ; and a further ob- 
stacle was created by Lord Derby’s Reform 
Bill in 1859. Again, Lord Palmerston 
had been a great impediment to a settle- 
ment, and he might even say that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer himself had unwittingly been an 
obstacle to Reform; for, by effecting such 
great reductions in the taxation of the 
country, he had caused the people to be 
less eager for the lowering of the franchise. 
He thought, too, there was reason to com- 
plain of a Liberal Government in respect 
to the manner in which they had placed 
different men in office. For the chief ob- 
jectors to Reform on that side of the 
House had been trained by Liberal Govern- 
ments. As instances, he might mention 
the noble Lord the Member for Hadding- 
tonshire and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Stroud. In conelusion, the 
hon. Gentleman intimated his intention to 
support the Bill, and appealed to the other 
side of the House not to refuse to the 
working classes of England a boon to 
which they were justly entitled. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Mr. Speaker—Be- 
fore I address myself to the Amendment 
of the noble Lord the Member for Chester, 
I would make one remark upon the rea- 
sons put forth for the introduction of the 
Government measure. They are two-fold 
—Parliamentary pledges and Ministerial 
promises : the first must be fulfilled ; the 
second have been violated. Now, Sir, the 
House should be cautious in accepting some 
views upon this head of the subject which 
have been advanced in the course of this 
debate. They are touching on very danger- 
ous ground. Hitherto the freedom of Par- 
liament has been the boast of our prede- 
cessors. But the freedom of Parliament 
did not mean merely freedom of discus- 
sion or freedom from arrest; it meant, 
above all other privileges, liberty of le- 
gislation. When we hear of Parliament 
being pledged, are we, then, to understand 
that the conduct of a preceding Parlia- 
ment is to deprive us of the enjoyment of 
the highest and most exalted of our fune- 
tions? Why, Sir, in this country great 
authorities upon this subject have been so 
jealous of any attempt upon the liberty 
of legislation enjoyed by Parliament, that 
they have even maintained that with such a 
Constitution as that of England no such 
thing as a fundamental law can be re- 
cognized, and that such muniments must 
be sought for only in Imperial chanceries. 
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I would not myself maintain such a pro- 
position without great reserve; but I 
think we shall agree in this — that no 
Parliament can be bound by the acts of 
its predecessors, except so far as they 
take the forms of law; and such forms 
Parliament has the power to revise. No 
doubt the conduct of preceding Parlia- 
ments is for our example and instruction ; 
and we should indeed be indifferent to the 
highest sources of political wisdom, in a 
country so practical in its politics as Eng- 
land, if we disregarded the precedents 
furnished by those who have gone before 
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Grey), in the absence of the Prime Minis- 
ter, informed us what the decision was 
at which the Cabinet had arrived on this 
subject. He told us that they had come 
to the conclusion that they would not 
go to the country on the question of Re- 
form or in any way pledge themselves 
on that matter. We know that, under 
these cireumstances, the Chief Minister is- 
sued ‘an address to his constituents—which 
in this country is looked upon as the pro- 
| gramme or manifesto of a political party— 
fe ewegees J afterwards, and that in that 
address even the word ‘ Reform ” did not 
We know also that when the 








us in this House. But, Sir, I hold it| appear. 
cannot for a moment be maintained that | new Parliament assembled the Government, 
we can be at all estopped in our course by | with great discretion, did not in the Ad- 
any result which a vote of a single House | dress from the Crown eall upon us for 
of Parliament—for that is all that is al-| any expression of opinion on the ques- 
leged— can effect. Our course is free.| tion. Papers were promised, and it was 
Then let us look to the plea that is founded announced that when those papers were 
on the conduct of public men, It may! produced the views of the Government 
be possible that a statesman may have} would be laid before us. So far, there- 
entered into rash engagements upon a/| fore, as the present Parliament is con- 
subject of vital importance ; but I think | cerned, every hon. Member will, I think, 
no one will for a moment maintain that | concur with me in saying that on both 
Parliament is bound to pursue a course | sides of the House we were. perfectly free 
of which they disapprove, because a Mi-| to act upon this subject in accordance 
nister has entered into engagements which | with those convictions which should guide 
are precipitate. Such conduct on the part | us to take whatever course we deemed 





of a public man may be a very good rea- 
son for his leaving the public service or 
retiring from public life, but it never can 
be a ground for his appealing to the coun- 
try to support him, for the sake of his 
honour and consistency, in a course which 


Parliament may deem to be unwise and | 


inexpedient. I think there is only one 
ground on which he can rely for the sup- 
port of Parliament, and that is that he 
has a policy which they believe is wise 


and expedient, and that he submits to their | 


consideration a measure proposing means 
adequate to accomplish the object in view. 

But, Sir, I will take the question out of 
the region of abstraction, in which, for 
convenience of argument, I have for a 
moment considered it. Is this Parliament 
pledged to deal with the subject of Parlia- 
mentary Reform? If ever there was a 
Parliament less pledged than any other 
to deal with the subject, it must be the 
present Parliament. It has been announced 
to us—or I would not have alluded to the 
fact—that before the dissolution of the 
late Parliament a Cabinet Council was 
held to consider the subject and to decide 
upon the course which the Ministry should 
pursue. We know that the chief organ of 
the Government in this House (Sir George 
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| to be best for the country. 

| Let us now see whether existing states- 
| men have broken their promises in reference 
to this question. The charge of having done 
| so is a serious one, and it was made by a 
‘high authority, the noble Lord the Se- 
eretary for War (the Marquess of Har- 
tington), who represents, as he informed us 
on one memorable occasion, just after 
he had entered public life, the educated 
portion of the Liberal party. He ought, 
therefore, to be cautious in speaking of 
broken promises in the case of persons 
among whom figures chiefly his own leader. 
But it becomes my duty to vindicate on 
this oceasion, as I have done before, the 
conduct of Lord John Russell, and that 
[ am prepared to do. Lord John Rus- 
sell thought fit in 1852, for reasons to 
which the hon. Gentleman opposite has 
just referred, and to which I shall advert 
in due time, to introduce a Reform Bill. 
That Bill was in itself a very good one ; 
it is indeed probable that a long time will 
elapse before we again see so good a 
measure. It had only one fault, and that 
was that nobody wanted it. Years elapsed, 
but Lord John Russell did not relinquish 
his policy. In 1859 he had an opportunity 
of asserting that policy, and, having in- 
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duced his party to support him, succeeded 
in effecting a change in the Government. 
He then became a leading Member of a 
Ministry which was pledged to introduce 
a Reform Bill. Did he break that 
pledge ? No. He brought in a Reform 
Bill, and does any one, I would ask, 
doubt the sincerity of Lord John Russell 
with respect to that measure through- 
out ? I need not allude to the emotion 
which he evinced when he withdrew the 
Bill. I saw in that emotion nothing 
to provoke the derision in which his 
conduct was spoken of by those who 
professed most to sympathize with him. 
But what I want to know is, where are 
those violated promises to be found ? 
Lord John Russell felt some emotion when 
he withdrew his Bill—that is on record ; 
but the circumstances led to the with- 
drawal of something more important than 
the Bill, for it clearly led to the withdrawal 
of Lord John Russell from this House. 
He therefore fulfilled his promises, and ful- 
filled them at a great sacrifice. So far as 
he was concerned, then, the charge of 
broken pledges on the part of public men 
in connection with this question has no 
foundation. Lord John Russell may, I 
think, be looked upon as a fair represen- 
tative of the Whig party, and I may take 
it for granted that they, too, were not 
justly open to this charge. No pledge, 
therefore, has been broken by them. 
Lord John Russell left this House; and 
the only time when he afterwards ex- 
pressed an opinion on the subject of Re- 
form was when he recommended to the 
country a state of tranquil contentment. 
This Parliament, then, and the Whig 
party as represented by Lord Russell, have 
broken no vows on the subject. How, 
then, stands the case with respect to ano- 
ther statesman who represents the Con- 
servative party? Lord Derby was sent 
for by the Queen in 1858. There was in 
this House a majority against the friends 
of Lord Derby of more than 140; and 
under these circumstances Lord Derby 
thought it his duty to decline the hon- 
our which Her Majesty was pleased to 
offer him. But he gave a reason to Her 
Majesty, and that was, not only that he 
was in a great minority in the House of 
Commons, but that such was the position 
of the Parliamentary Reform question that 
he felt conscious that the minute he took 
office that question would be brought for- 
ward and he would be put in a minority. 
The House is aware that, after delibera- 
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tion, Her Majesty felt it her duty again 
to appeal to Lord Derby, and if the majo- 
rity against him in the House of Commons 
had been 240, instead of 140, it would 
have been impossible for Lord Derby to 
refuse to obey Her Majesty’s wishes. But 
that happened which he had anticipated. 
I do not think that we had been six weeks 
in office before the question of Reform was 
brought forward by the hon. Member for 
East Surrey (Mr. Locke King), and we 
were placed in a minority. What was 
the course to pursue under these cireum- 
stances ? It was quite impossible for Lord 
Derby to retire from office. The discord 
in the Liberal party which caused the 
break up of their Government still pre- 
vailed. It was absolutely necessary, there- 
fore, for Lord Derby to consider his posi- 
tion. He did not consider it. He felt it 
his duty to deal with the question of Par- 
liamentary Reform. He introduced a Bill 
on the subject, and he staked his adminis- 
tration on its fate. The measure was de- 
feated, the Government ultimately resigned, 
but Lord Derby fulfilled his pledge, and at 
a sacrifice which proved his sincerity. 

I now come to the real reason why Lord 
Russell in 1852 and Lord Derby in 1859 
brought forward Reform Bills ; and in re- 
ference to this matter an accurate recollee- 
tion of facts is most necessary. If there was 
any subject of which a man was a master, 
Lord Russell was master of Parliamentary 
Reform. It was to him what currency was 
to Sir Robert Peel. No man knows its 
points more completely, or is more fully 
acquainted with all the bearings of the 
case, than the noble Lord. Lord Russell 
and Lord Derby are the only two existing 
statesmen who were concerned in passing 
the great Reform Bill of 1832, and it is 
well known that to their youthful energies 
the success of that measure was greatly, 
if not entirely, to be attributed. Therefore, 
neither of them could view the subject with 
any of that besotted prejudice which is im- 
puted so frequently to both of those states- 
men by differing sections of politicians. 
Lord Russell was naturally satisfied with 
the settlement of 1832, and he resisted all 
attempts, year after year, for general and 
comprehensive changes in our representa- 
tive system; on the principle of finality he 
always successfully resisted them.. But, 
having resisted them successfully, a new 
school of Reformers arose—piecemeal Re- 
formers, or bit-by-bit Reformers—not an 
elegant, but a Pedienainy expression. 
These met with a different success. Persons 
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called moderate—generally men who do 
not take the trouble of thinking for them- 
selves—took it into their head that bit-by- 
bit Reform was a harmless thing; that it 
could not do much harm, and might give a 
little satisfaction. But Lord Russell, know- 
ing that the distribution of power is the 
real point, and that the interests of Eng- 
land depend on the whole question always 
being considered, and that if you deal with 
a single franchise for example, which mo- 
derate men might consider an affair of no 
great importance, and did not deal with 
other parts of the question, you might 
effect a complete change in the British | 
Constitution felt in 1852, when pressed | 
by piecemeal Reformers, that the only, 
way to prevent them from proceeding was | 
to devise a large and general measure of | 
Reform, by which he might baffle their | 
endeavours. You know the result. He) 
went out of office. Lord Derby, too, was 
beaten by the piecemeal Reformers, and | 
therefore he was obliged to resign, or to, 
submit the question himself to Parliament, | 
and so baffle the efforts of the piecemeal | 
Reformers. Both Lord Russell and Lord | 
Derby were influenced by the same cause, | 
and had the same object. But the most. 
singular thing is—and to this I call the | 
attention of the House—Lord Russell is | 
again Minister, and we have him now in-| 
troducing a measure of piecemeal Reform. 

Well, Sir, I have shown that Parliament. 
has not been pledged on this subject, and 
I think I have shown that there have been ' 
no broken {vows of the great parties in the 
State, as represented by their chief men, 
Lord Russell and Lord Derby. What, 
then, is the origin of this £7 franchise 
Bill? The origin of it is this—that some. 
eighteen or nineteen montlis ago the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer came down to the | 
House one fine summer morning appropri- 
ated to one of those dreary debates on the 
£6 franchise to which we all look back 
with a feeling of horror—made a most re- 
markable speech, in which he established 
the franchise on the rights of man, and at 
the same time announced his conviction 
that the working classes of the country, on 
whom he delivered a high panegyric, pos- 
sessed no share, or only an infinitesimal 
share, of that franchise; the inevitable con- 
sequence being that a large measure should 
be brought forward, as an approximation to 
the rights of man, to confer the suffrage on 
the working classes. That speech was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm by a party in this 
House—not a numerous party, but repre- | 
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sented by great talent—in one individual 
by commanding talent—while among his 
followers are men of activity, intelligence, 
and experience in organization. They have 
also a party in the country, not a con- 
temptible party, though I think not a 
predominant party; and from that mo- 
ment this party has been at work—work- 
ing on the declaration of the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer ; checked for a mo- 
ment by the prudence of Lord Palmerston; 
but the moment he left us, instantly a new 
character was given to the Administration, 
and the consequence has been the measure 
we have now before us—a measure of 
piecemeal Reform ; and I oppose it at once 
as a measure of piecemeal Reform, and 
support the Amendment of the noble Lord 
to which I am now going almost strictly 
to confine myself. 

Sir, my great objection to the measure 
of the Government is this—that though 
others may, I cannot really understand it 
—I cannot calculate its consequences—I 
eannot fathom what may be the result of 
its provisions, unless I have those further 
measures upon the subject which are pro- 
mised by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
But if I do consider the measure without 
reference to those further measures, I think 
I can show to the House that it must land 
us in a condition of such confusion, I be- 


' lieve little contemplated by the great body 


of the Ministers and of those who support 
them on this oceasion, that I verily declare 
—and I will give the proofs why I have 
arrived at that conclusion—if this Bill pass 
and it should be the duty of Ministers to 
advise Her Majesty to recur to the sense 
of Her people—I do verily believe they 
would have to hold an autumn Session in 
order to revise and modify this Bill before 
really they could dissolve Parliament. I 
propose to show, in the first instance, the 
inconsistency, the inconvenience, the im- 
mense injury that may be produced by this 
Bill if it passes alone, and in the sense 
in which it is given us as a complete 
measure—for it was introduced as a com- 
plete measure, and as such we are asked 
to-night to give our assent to its prin- 
I do not think I can put it in 
& more convenient manner than by refer- 
ring to the county franchise. I never 
have been a stickler for a contracted or 
exclusive county franchise. My opinions on 
the subject were taken from my earliest po- 
litical friend, who preceded me in the re- 
presentation of the county, and who was the 
author of the Chandos clause. I am satis- 
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fied that the principle of that clause was a 
right principle. It was supported by Mr. 
Hume and the leaders of the Liberal party. 
It was opposed by Lord Althorp upon what 
I cannot but conceive in the days in which 
we live an old-fashioned notion —namely, 
that you should confine your suffrage in 
counties entirely to the proprietor, and the 
suffrage in boroughs entirely to the occu- 
pier. But ata time when, in]832, you were 
ostentatiously and avowedly, and very pro- 
perly, giving a large share in the government 
of the country to the middle classes, it was 
most monstrous and inconsistent that the 
most important section of the middle classes 
—I say most important because the largest 
employers of labour—the farmers of Eng- 
land, should have no share in the suffrage. 
Therefore, I think the measure proposed by 
Lord Chandos was a wise and proper mea- 
sure. The Bill now before us proposes a 
very considerable reduction of the occupa- 
tion franchise in counties. Now I want to 
show the House how that will act if this Bill 
which is brought in as an incomplete Bill 
is passed. And I would do that first, by 
showing the effect upon the proposed fran- 
chise in counties of the population of the 
Parliamentary boroughs. The House, per- 
haps, has not realized, as it ought to do, 
the increase in the population of the Par- 
liamentary boroughs since the Act of 1832. 
It is very large. It is larger than the 
> a of several European kingdoms. 

he increase of population in the Parlia- 
mentary boroughs is considerably over 
4,000,000, and the greater part of it is 
located without the boundaries of those 
boroughs. I know it may be said that a con- 
siderable proportion of this increase is sup- 
plied by the metropolitan districts. I think 
it is likely that the greater part of the in- 
crease in the metropolitan districts may be 
comprised within the Parliamentary bo- 
roughs ; although I have no doubt that the 
increase of the population in the metro- 
politan boroughs has materially affected 
the contiguous counties of Essex, Surrey, 
and Kent. But I think it will lead to 
more precise results if we deduct the popu- 
lation in the metropolitan districts ; and 
then there will be an increase of upwards 
of 3,000,000 in the population of the Par- 
liamentary boroughs, much the greater part 
of which is located without the boundaries. 
I do not know that I could give a happier 
instance of this than the borough from 
which I presented a petition to-day—the 
borough which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer referred to in his opening speech 
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as a conclusive proof of the unsatisfactory 
position occupied by the working class in 
respect to the suffrage—the borough which 
was made the subject of comment in the 
admirable speech of my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Hertfordshire (Sir E. Bul- 
wer Lytton), and which also was made by 
the hon. Member for Birmingham the other 
night, the main ground upon which he 
urged the necessity of this Bill—I mean 
Rochdale. I admit that when you recall 
the general character of the artizans of 
Rochdale—a most flourishing part of the 
country—when you recall the high repu- 
tation they enjoy for some of the greatest 
virtues which men in their position can ex- 
hibit, and when you observe the nominal 
share of votes which they appear from the 
papers before us to possess in the constitu- 
ency of their own borough, the case is very 
striking. But, Sir, when I come to ex- 
amine the question, I find that the popula- 
tion of Rochdale without the Parliamentary 
borough is larger than the population with- 
in the boundary. The boundary of the bo- 
rough of Rochdale happens to be peculiarly 
limited. There is only a radius of three- 
quarters of a mile from a central point, 
and beyond that radius the population 
spreads over seven valleys in a remark- 
able manner. It considerably exceeds the 
population of the town, and the great 
body of the workmen live in that part of 
Rochdale which is beyond the Parliamen- 
tary boundary. I observe that the mills be- 
longing to the family of the hon. Member 
for Birmingham, and among the most dis- 
tinguished establishments of that kind in 
the country, are all without the Parliamen- 
tary borough. They employ at this mo- 
ment about 1,000 hands; and I believe 
those hands, almost without exception, live 
outside the boundary. [Mr. Bricut: No; 
the great bulk of them live within the bo- 
rough.] Well, I have the names of most 
of them before me. But I will not now 

ursue this point with reference to the 
Seemed franchise, because that is of little 
importance to my present argument ; but 
with reference to the county franchise 
it is a matter of much importance. Here 
is a population of 40,000, 50,000, or 
even 60,000 without the boundary of 
the borough of Rochdale; and this is 
the population which is to produce the 
county voters under this Bill. Remember 
that they will have only to live in £6 
houses. If aman has a £6 house there— 
and a £14 house is, I believe, not a rare 
thing in that part of the world—but if he 
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has a £6 house, with an accommodation 
field of £8 annual value, he may be a 
county voter. No one would object to 
such persons having the suffrage ; but is 
it not proper and just that they should 
vote where their capital exists and their 
industry is exercised ? In the community 
of which they are members, and to which 
they are bound by every political and 
social tie? Ought they not to be electors 
of Rochdale, and ought they to be electors 
for Yorkshire or Lancashire? That is 
the question, and I put it to every candid 
man whether this is a state of things 
that ought to be allowed to exist? I 
believe the hon. Member for Birmingham 
was once Member for Rochdale—[{ Mr. 
Brient: No!}; at all events he may be, 
or some of his friends—and I put it to 
him what he would say if, at three 
o’clock, when he was not much a-head 
on the poll, and was a little anxious, a 
stalwart body of Yorkshire or Lancashire 
farmers were to ride into the town, and, 
on the faith of some old-fashioned fran- 
chise, should give their votes in Rochdale 
borough, instead of voting for the county. 
Why, we should soon hear, I am sure, 
from the hon. Member, a new argument 
for Parliamentary Reform, to put an end 
to such injustice. Well, now, all the bo- 
roughs of the North, as a general rule, 
are in this condition; the boroughs of 
the two Lancashires, the boroughs of the 
West Riding, the boroughs of the county 
of Durham, the boroughs of Cheshire, 
are all in the same condition. It is not 
easy to get precise information upon this 
subject before the House, because we have 
not authentic Returns—but then that is the 
very thing of which I complain ; but we 
have it every now and then in our power 
to illustrate the case. Now, I will take 
the case of the town of Halifax. The 
population within the Parliamentary bo- 


rough of Halifax is 38,000 ; but there is, 


fortunately, a more recent political creation | 
‘make them in this imperfect manner, in- 


than the Parliamentary borough—there is 
the municipal borough—and we have a 
Return of the boundary of the municipal 
borough of Halifax, and of the popu- 
lation contained in it. The population 
within the Parliamentary boundary is, as 
I have said, 38,000; but the population 
within the municipal boundary is 60,000. 
It is this difference of 22,000 which is to 
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feed the county constituency ; and I want | 


to know, is that a state of affairs which is 
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certainly a fortnight ago was not a com- 
plete and conclusive one ? But, Sir this 
is not peculiar to the North. I will take 
the borough which the hon. Gentleman 
certainly represents, the borough of Birm- 
ingham ; and what is the state of affairs 
there? Why, much more monstrous even 
than in Rochdale, and most of the northern 
towns. The population beyond the Par- 
liamentary boundary in Birmingham—and, 
mind you, when I say beyond the boun- 
dary, you would not if you were walking 
about the streets see the line of demarca- 
tion with respect to that boundary ; it is 
like London and Westminster, a homo- 
geneous community, having the same feel- 
ings and the same interests—the population 
beyond the Parliamentary boundary is 
immense. In the suburb of Aston alone, 
according to a statement which I have 
here from a person whose word cannot be 
questioned, and who has every opportunity 
of knowing the facts—in the suburb of 
Aston alone there are 2,000 persons who 
could qualify under a £10 franchise, but 
who do not vote for the borough of Birm- 
ingham, which they ought to vote for; 
but 1,400 of these will, he says, imme- 
diately qualify under this Bill, if it passes, 
as county voters. Now, I ask again, 
is this a state of affairs which ought to be 
permitted ? If you pass this Bill with all 
these anomalies left unremedied, what, I 
ask, will be the condition of the county con- 
stituencies ; I take it for granted—there 
may be individuals in this House who think 
otherwise, but I will not dwell upon their ee- 
centric opinions—I take it for granted that 
the great body of the Members of the House 
of Commons wish to maintain the legiti- 
mate influence of the landed interest of 
England, as being one of the best securities, 
certainly, for public liberty, and the only 
security for our local government. I take 
it for granted, I say, that is the feeling of 
both sides of the House. Why, then, 


should you make these great changes, and 


stead of having before you, as this Amend- 
ment asks you to have, a complete scheme ? 
Well, Sir, I know it will be said by the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade, while he admits this con- 
dition of affairs, and that it ought to be 
remedied, that Lord Derby did not bring 
forward a Boundaries Bill. Well, now, in 
the first place, that is not an argument ; 
it is only a captious remark. If there is a 


to be tolerated when you have before you great evil, and if I have shown that there 
a scheme of Parliamentary Reform, which | is a great evil, it is not the slightest argu- 
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ment on the part of the right hon. Gentle- 
man to say that Lord Derby, when placed 
in a similar position, did not remedy it. If, 
indeed, the Cabinet take Lord Derby as 
their model, if they avow that their Govern- 
ment is established on the principle of 
imitating Lord Derby, then there would be 
something in the remark of the right hon. 
Gentleman. But that is not the case, and 
therefore, I say that it is no argument 
whatever. But is it true, on the other 
hand, that Lord Derby neglected this ques- 
tion? Is it not true that Lord Derby, 
when I, on his part, introduced into this 
House a former Reform Bill, wished that 
the very day the Bill passed there should 
have been a compulsory revision of all the 
boundaries of Parliamentary boroughs ? 
Was not that plan of Reform combined 
with an arrangement which would have 
rendered such a revision morally certain 
to have taken place immediately? The 
great difficulty of passing a Boundary Bill 
was this: —Hon. Members recollect, or have 
heard, that when the Reform Bill of 1832 
passed the question of settling the bound- 
aries of the Parliamentary boroughs was 
the source of contention, of misrepresen- 
tation, of imputations of injustice and 
corruption. At that time the Boundary 
Commissioners were appointed by Govern- 
ment; but Lord Derby by his Bill, profit- 
ing by his experience, took the power of 
appointment from the Government and 
placed it in the hands of the Inclosure 
Commissioners. The late Mr. Ellice, who 
was a great partizan and greatly admired 
our Bill, though he voted against it, said 
that that portion of Lord Derby’s Bill was 
perfect—that we had solved a great diffi- 
culty, and he defied any one to make a 
party question out of decisions of the In- 
closure Commissioners—in fact, the plan 
met with general approval. But now no- 
thing is done—nothing is even promised 
to be done—upon this subject. I ask the 
House to consider the effect which this 
immense population spread around the Par- 
liamentary boroughs will have upon the 
county constituencies if some measure to 
regulate the borough boundaries is not 
brought in by the Ministry? What will 
be the effect if those who will be enfran- 
chised by the Bill are admitted to the 
county constituencies having no sympathy 
with the county constituencies whatever ? 
I do not pretend that there is any po- 
litieal principle in the figure £50 in the 
counties any more than there is in the 
figure £10 in the boroughs. The only ad- 
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vantage I see in those figures is that some 
degree of prescription has gathered round 
them. And as it has been determined to 
disturb the settlement of 1832, I am quite 
prepared to consider the revision of the 
county franchise. But I say there is a 
principle in the county franchise when you 
deal with it, and it is this—the franchise 
must be a county franchise. It must be 
a suffrage exercised by those who have a 
natural relation to the chief property and 
to the chief industry of the county. Those 
who are to exercise it ought to be members 
of the same community, and not strangers 
whose thoughts, feelings, interests, capital, 
and labour are employed and occupied in 
another place. That is the principle I 
contend for. 

Now, having shown what will be the 
effect upon county constituencies of ad- 
mitting the thousands—perhaps the hun- 
dreds of thousands—who are to be en- 
franchised by this Bill into those con- 
stituencies, I will ask the House for a 
moment to consider what will be the effect 
upon the county constituencies of the ad- 
mission into them of the population of those 
boroughs which are not Parliamentary bo- 
roughs. This is the next step in consider- 
ing the effect of this Bill upon the county 
constituencies. The House knows very 
well that in almost every county in Eng- 
land there are towns whose population ex- 
ceeds 5,000 which are not represented. 
Many of these are rural towns, and have 
a keen interest in the property and in- 
dustry of the counties in which they are 
situate; and the admission of the popu- 
lation of these towns into the county 
constituencies would not make much differ- 
ence, as they would have a community of - 
interest and of feeling with the counties, 
and would doubtless vote for those men 
who would best represent the interests of 
the county. But in cases where large towns 
have sprung into sudden population in 
consequence of some particular and dis- 
tinctive industry what would be the effect 
of permitting the population of such towns 
suddenly to exercise the franchise of the 
county, in which they have only a limited 
interest? Why, such a change must of 
necessity lead to the great inconvenience 
and injustice, and must sensibly operate 
in reducing the legitimate power — for 
we ask no more—of the landed interest. 
In the Bill of 1859, referred to by the 
hon. Member for Birmingham the other 
night, there was an allotment of seats 
of which he spoke with some contempt, 
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although he was obliged to admit that it 
was of such a character that there was not 
a single unrepresented town of 20,000 
inhabitants, and scarcely one of 15,000, 
not provided for, and that the effect of 
admitting the population of the unrepre- 
sented towns into the county franchise was 
proportionately relieved. As to the effect of 
the uorepresented towns by the reduction 
of the franchise on the county constituen- 
cies the answer of Government now, no 
doubt, will be, ‘‘ Wait until you see our 
Bill for the Re-distribution of Seats.” 
My first and principal reply to that would 
be, ‘‘ If we consent to the second read- 
ing of this Bill to-night, what security 
have we that the subsequent measures 
which the Amendment ealls for, and which 
we all know to be absolutely necessary 
for the proper understanding of this Bill, 
will be passed?’ No speech that we 
have heard has met that argument. Even 
the new device, the pari passu device, 
which we have heard of to-night, does 
not in the slightest degree meet it, be- 
cause by one step you may pass this 
measure; and by another step you may 
throw out the other. You may pass the 
Franchise Bill on Monday, and on Thurs- 
day the Seats Bill may be thrown out. 
But I will not insist upon this primary 
objection, because it has been treated so 
amply ; but it was necessary to my ar- 
gument that I should refer to it. But 
there are other considerations which appear 
to me to be worthy of the grave atten- 
tion of the House. The Government say, 
*‘We are going to produce a Seats Bill 
which will meet all these objections with 
reference to the population of the unrepre- 
sented towns by giving them Members.” 
But what are you going to do for the 
counties? When you pursue that sub- 
ject you will find that if you proceed 
with this Bill without having the scheme 
of the Government with regard to the dis- 
tribution of seats before you it will be 
impossible for you, as I will prove, to 
come to any sensible and satisfactory de- 
cision of the amount of what your county 
franchise should be. It is absolutely neces- 
sary that the House should carry in their 
mind—I have no doubt they have it—the 
comparative claim to representation of the 
counties and the boroughs. Iam sure the 
House will recollect it. It is in round num- 
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roughs, against 11,400,000, the population | 


of the counties ; 514,000 electors in the 
boroughs, against 501,000 electors of coun- 
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ties; and £33,000,000 of rateable pro- 
perty in boroughs, against £60,000,000 in 
counties. But the House must bear in 
mind—I will put it before them very briefly 
—the most pertinent and pregnant calcula- 
tion which I think on a subject of this kind 
ever was made. I propose that the House 
should for a moment consider this proposi- 
tion—to transfer to counties the represen- 
tation of all boroughs under 500 electors. 
Let us see what that is. There are 87 seats, 
and see what the result would be. Trans- 
fer to counties all boroughs under 500 
electors, being 87 seats. It would be ne- 
cessary, of course, to deduct this popula- 
tion from the boroughs and add it to the 
counties. The population of boroughs 
would then be a little under 9,000,000, 
and the population of counties a little un- 
der 12,000,000. The electors of the bo- 
roughs would be 492,000 against 523,000 
electors of the counties. The rateable 
value of the boroughs would be about 
£34,000,000, and the rateable value of 
the counties would be £59,500,000. None 
of these great quantities would be much 
affected ; but, instead of the boroughs 
having 334 Members and the counties 162 
Members, the boroughs would have 247 
Members, and the counties 249. It is 
necessary that the House should bear in 
mind this striking and singular instance of 
inequality in the relative representation of 
counties and boroughs. Well, then, under 
those circumstances, I address to the Go- 
vernment these questions: What are you 
going to do for the counties? You are 
going to increase the representation of the 
boroughs, and are going, we will say, to 
transfer the representation of some of the 
small boroughs to larger boroughs, and 
thus so far to relieve the county con- 
stituencies from the possible danger of 
being to a great extent absorbed by the 
population of these towns; but, at the 
same time, what are you going to do 
for the counties? Are you, in the first 
instance, going to add some Members to 
the counties as well as to the large towns ? 
Or are you going to add a great many 
Members to counties and’ some to large 
towns ? On what principle are you going 
toact? Are you going to establish plu- 
rality of representation while you shrink 
from granting plurality of voting to the 
constituent body? Are Members to come 
here to represent numbers and not opi- 
nions? I ask these questions because 
upon your determination respecting them 
our decision with reference to the amount 
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of the county franchise entirely depends. 
Or have you found, as others have found 
before you, and as I have no doubt Lord 
Russell, in the course of his numerous 
studies and experiments, has discovered, 
that this would be a plan extremely incon- 
venient, if not impossible? It would not 
faithfully represent the country. Would 
you, therefore, have recourse to a system of 
further division of counties, and, perhaps, of 
the great boroughs and cities? We want 
your decision on these points, because upon 
your determination depends the judgment 
we can arrive at as to the amount of the 
county franchise. I will give you an instance 
in point—that of the county of Middlesex. 
The inhabitants of one portion of Middlesex 
are strictly rural, and the remaining portion 
are composed of a flourishing suburban re- 
sidency. The county is not large, but is 
very populous, of great wealth, and pos- 
sesses a very large constituency. If you 
give Middlesex four Members, the £14 
franchise will return to this House four 
suburban representatives. If, however, 
you divide the county, and give two to the 
rural and two to the suburban districts, the 
£14 franchise may give two capital rural 
and two excellent suburban representatives. 
I therefore maintain that until we have the 
whole scheme before us it is absolutely im- 
possible for us to arrive at any conclusion 
as to the amount of the county franchise. 
What, therefore, can be more rational than 
the Amendment proposed by the noble 
Lord? There have been rumours and even 
Ministerial statements concerning further 
measures—let us then have them all, for 
while we are without them we cannot ar- 
rive at any decision upon the subject. I 
cannot conceive what answer can be urged 
against the claim which I now make, speak- 
ing strictly, to the Amendment of the noble 
Lord. We have aright to ask the Govern- 
ment, generally speaking, what is the plan 
on which they mean to proceed with regard 
to the distribution of seats? At present, 
not a word has yet been said on the subject 
by the Government; but those who have 
avowedly a very great influence with the 
Government have made speeches and writ- 
ten on the subject, and if we are to take 
those speeches as intimations of what the 
Government intends to do, to my mind the 
course they are going to pursue is most 
unjust and injurious to the landed interest 
—that is to say, to England, because I 
say the legitimate interest of the land is 
the interest of England. Nothing can be 
more simple than the distribution of seats, 
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according to the last statement with which 
we have been favoured. I have always re- 
garded the distribution of seats as one of 
the deepest, and most difficult subjects 
with which a statesman can have to deal. 
The general principles which he accepts 
for his guidance must be applied with great 
forbearance, with much regard to the vari- 
ous circumstances, and, as every man who 
has had anything to do with the subject 
knows, with as much temper as knowledge 
of the complicated interests. But these 
do not appear to be the opinions of those 
who would seem to exercise a directing 
influence in the decision of the Govern- 
ment upon this question. The last scheme 
to which I listened was propounded a few 
weeks ago before the commencement of 
the debate. That scheme is the simplest 
in the world. In the North of England 
we will say there is a flourishing borough 
containing 100,000 or 200,000 inhabi- 
tants, and doing what is called a roar- 
ing trade. Well, it sends two Members 
to this House. On the other hand, there 
is a borough in the South of England 
with a small population — say of 5,000 
— of no great importance, merely a 
country market, which also sends two 
Members to Parliament. Now, can any- 
thing be more anomalous than that this 
great borough in the North, with its large 
population, teeming and increasing, should 
be represented in the House of Com- 
mons by only two Members, while this 
unknown place, which nobody has ever 
seen, should be represented by an equal 
number? It is indefensible, it is unjusti- 
fiable, and, if I were in the music-hall 
of Birmingham, and contrasted these two 
boroughs, it would not be difficult for me 
to produce a great effect. Nothing so 
easy as to disfranchise such a borough 
in the South of England. Yes; but the 
moment you do so a new issue arises. The 
issue is no longer between the borough in 
the North and the borough in the South, 
but between the borough in the North 
and the district in the South, exceed- 
ing, perhaps, the northern borough both 
in population and property, and which 
is yet but very imperfectly and inade- 
quately represented. Well, let me take 
another example—for examples are always 
better than arguments. I will take West 
Kent, the population of which at this mo- 
ment is about 500,000. It has several 
flourishing boroughs and towns with an ag- 
gregate population which exceeds 100,000. 
They are represented by eight Members, 
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and the county of Kent by only two—capi- 
tal Members, I admit ; we have none better, 
but still only two. Well, a borough in the 
South of England is to be disfranchised, 
and its Members are to be given to a bo- 
rough in the North, because it has a 
large population. But West Kent is a very 
wealthy, progressive, and proud county, 
and will naturally say, ‘‘If we are to 
have our borough disfranchised give more 
representatives to the county of Kent.” 
Therefore, Sir, it is not such a simple 
issue, this distribution of seats, as those 
who are in favour of these sweeping 
changes allege; and I think the case I 
have put is perfectly unanswerable —- it 
is not to be answered, at all events, by a 
statement which I read by a Member of 
this House at a public meeting the other 
day to this effect, that the superiority of 
the property and population of the North 
would no longer admit the system which 
now prevails. Now, I think it most un- 
wise to have these constant comparisons 
between the North and the South. It is 
as bad as the Americans, and, if pursued, 
may lead, as Mr. Canning said, to the 
revival of the Heptarchy. I do not want 


to make such comparisons ; but this I | 


will say, whatever you do with your repre- 
sentation, if you be wise statesmen, you 
will take care that the representation on 
the whole shall be distributed over the 
country. But, notwithstanding all the state- 
ments that are made—notwithstanding this 
rantipole rhetoric—it is not true that the 
North of England is superior in population 
or property to the South. Take the tradi- 
tional and acknowledged boundary line, the 
River Trent, and you will find that the 
population and property of the South are 
equal — nay, superior to the population 
and property of the North. And there- 
fore those statements have nothing to do 
with the real issue ; they do not touch 
it. I know the answer to that. The 
answer is that, fortunately for the South, 
the metropolis is there. [Mr. Bright: 
Hear, hear!] The hon. Gentleman says 
“hear, hear;” well, but is there any 
reason why the intelligence, the popula- 
tion, and the property of the metropolis 
should not prefer a claim before these new 
boroughs? Are they to be neglected ? 
Suppose I was to say to the hon. Member 
for Birmingham, who cheers me-—*‘ You 
are always boasting of the great preponder- 
ance of population, property, and industry 
in the North of England ; but if you take 
away the West Riding and South Lanca- 
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shire, you would not count for much.” 
What would the hon. Gentleman say to 
that ? He would not allow it. [Mr. Brient : 
Hear, hear!] You agree, therefore, that 
the North is not superior to the South, and 
therefore that system of disfranchising bo- 
roughs in the South in order to enfranchise 
great towns in the North cannot stand for 
amoment. The problem is a difficult one, 
and must be approached with much calmer 
and more philosophic views. 

Now, I have not the slightest doubt to 
what all these fine measures would lead. 
I have never believed that they would end 
in the destruction of the country. I have 
too much confidence in the country for that. 
I think there are sense and creative spirit 
enough in this country to form a Govern- 
ment. But what I think is that they will 
end in the destruction of Parliament. You 
may get rid of the House of Commons—I 
hope you will not destroy England. Now, 
suppose the present Government make up 
their minds—as for aught I know they 
have made up their minds to do—to meet 
the question on a great seale, and astonish 
the House with a great scheme founded on 
their own statistics. Suppose they say, 
‘We are prepared to disfranchise eighty- 
seven boroughs which have not 500 elec- 
tors. We cannot give them entirely to 
the land; it is not practicable. But 
we will endeavour to approach a fair ba- 
lance in the Constitution, and will as far 
as possible represent population and pro- 
perty blended, and at the same time we 
will every now and then allot for represen- 
tation some distinctive interest.’”? Sup- 
pose they do that, what would be the con- 
sequence? If the House will permit me 
I will tell them. This will probably oecur 
first. I do not suppose you would have, 
as some think, a Parliament which would 
not have the confidence of the country. If 
you had electoral districts to-morrow you 
would have a very great Parliament, for 
the character of individuals and the repre- 
sentation of great interests command public 
respect in England. You would have every 
great landowner in this House, every great 
manufacturer, and some merchants. But 
in a short time you would find that you 
did not have that hold over the Execu- 
tive which you had under the old system. 
The want of diversity of elements in this 
House would cause that. In proportion as 
your command over the Executive fades, 
your great proprietors and your great manu- 
facturers will cease to belong to the House 
of which the influence and importance pro- 
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portionately diminish. Then the story will 
be that the House of Commons is not what 
it was. So you will extend the franchise 
again, and you may go to manhood or uni- 
versal suffrage, but you will not advance 
your case. You will have a Parliament then 
that will entirely lose its command over 
the Executive, and it will meet with less 
consideration and possess less influence ; 
because the moment you have universal 
suffrage it always happens that the man 
who elects despises the elected. He says, 
*‘T am as good as he is, and although 
I sent him to Parliament, I have not a 
better opinion of him than I have of my- 
self.”” Then, when the House of Com- 
mons is entirely without command over 
the Executive, it will fall into the case of 
those Continental popular assemblies which 
we have seen rise up and disappear in our 
own days. There will be no charm of tra- 
dition ; no prescriptive spell; no families 
of historic lineage; none of those great 
estates round which men rally when liberty 
is assailed ; no statemanship, no eloquence, 
no learning, no genius. Instead of these, 
you will have a horde of selfish and ob- 
scure mediocrities, incapable of anything 
but mischief, and that mischief devised 
and regulated by the raging demagogue of 
the hour. 

Well, Sir, I think I have shown there 
is some reason in viewing the county fran- 
chise under the two heads—the influence, 
if we agree to this reduction, of the popu- 
lation in the Parliamentary boroughs, and 
the influence upon it of the population of 
the non-Parliamentary boroughs; and I 
think I have shown to the House that it 
is quite impossible for us to form any opi- 
nion as to the expediency of the chauge 
they propose, and of the appropriateness 
of the sum which they fix for the amount 
of the county franchise, unless we have 
before us further information. And what 
is the Amendment of the noble Lord but 
a request for that further information ? 
What surprises me most is that the 
Amendment should have been resisted— 
or, I may say, that it should have been 
permitted to exist. Why should it not 
have been anticipated? I cannot under- 
stand, when such expressions of opinion 
were given in this House on the introduc- 
tion of the Bill, why the Government 
should not have felt it had taken a false 
step. It is unfair to say that the Opposi- 
tion was the cause of the Government 
taking this limited move. That is not 
only unfair and ungenerous, but I may 
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say it is not a well-founded charge, be- 
cause it is upon record that the measure 
of Lord Russell in 1860, although we 
disapproved many of its provisions, was 
permitted to be read a second time. That 
was so because it was a complete mea- 
sure, and therefore the Opposition are 
not open to the charge; and I never 
ean understand why the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should have taken the view 
which he has of this case, and that he 
should have repeated with so much bitter- 
ness the Amendment of the noble Lord. 
It appears to me to be a rational Amend- 
ment, and not only that, but an Amend- 
ment expressed in language so clear, so 
simple, and so explicit that it cannot be 
misunderstood. I know that there is no- 
thing so difficult as to draw up an Amend- 
ment; Lord Russell, in his time, was 
looked upon as a man who could devise as 
cunning an Amendment as any man in 
Parliament, and if the Amendment of 
the noble Lord, instead of being, as I 
really believe it to be, the reflex of his own 
candid mind, were the cunning device that 
some have pretended that it was, I can 
imagine Lord Russell, when it was brought 
to him, even though feeling that it might 
lead to awkward results, still entertaining 
something of the sympathy of a master 
hand and some of the envy of rival ability. 
But what is the Motion that would have 
suited the Chancellor of the Exchequer ? 
The House is not satisfied with the course 
you have taken; and even if the noble 
Lord the Member for Chester had not come 
forward to oppose this Bill, somebody on 
these Benches must have done so; for 
while we were perfectly willing to consider 
a complete measure of Reform, and have 
shown our readiness to do so, we must still 
have opposed this measure for the reasons 
I have stated in connection with the county 
franchise, and which I could on many other 
points pursue. Assuming, therefore, op- 
position on our part to have been inevita- 
ble, what is the Motion that would have 
satisfied the Chancellor of the Exchequer ? 
The other day I was looking over the 
records of a celebrated Assembly—I will 
not say as celebrated as the House of 
Commons, though unquestionably men as 
illustrious as any that ever figured in the 
House of Commons belonged to it—and 
the period was one similar to the present. 
The time was when the great Reform Bill 
was introduced in 1831. The country 
then was greatly agitated. On the 16th 
of May, 1831, at Wyatt’s Rooms—I am 
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sure kn. Gentlemen opposite will remem- | 
ber Wyatt’s Rooms and the Oxford Union| 
—the Parliamentary Reform Bill was be- 
fore the Union, and an ardent Member, | 
Mr. Knatchbull, moved the following Re- | 
solution with regard to it:—* That the | 
present Ministry is incompetent to carry on 

the Government of the country.” It was 

supported—one remembers it almost with | 
a sigh—by Mr. Sidney Herbert, and the | 
debate was adjourned.. But there was a | 
Member of the Union who was not satisfied 
with the bald expression of opinion by Mr. 
Knatehbull, and who next day moved a 
rider to the Resolution, and that rider was 
in these terms— 


“ That the Ministry has unwisely introduced 
and most unscrupulously forwarded a measure 
which threatens not only to change the form of 
our Government, but ultimately to break up the 
very foundations of social order, as well as mate- 
rially to forward the views of those who press 
these projects throughout the civilized world.” 


I shall be perfectly willing to take that 
Amendment instead of the one now moved 
by the noble Lord. The Amendment as 
I have read it was moved by Mr. Wil- 
liam Gladstone, of Christ Church. [‘* Oh, 
oh!’”}] The utterances of hon. Members 
prove what I say—how difficult it is to 
devise an Amendment that will please 
everybody. But that Amendment, as I 
have said, I should certainly be prepared 
to adopt, for I think the Ministry have 
‘* unwisely introduced, and unscrupulously 
forwarded ”’ this measure. 

Sir, I wish to confine myself strictly to 
the Amendment, and not to enter into a 
discussion of the Bill; but there is one 
point that I cannot pass over—the clause 
referring to leaseholds. That alone would 
prevent our assenting to this Bill; and I 
cannot help thinking that the suggestion 
was not made with a sufficient knowledge 
of the subject. It has always been con- 
sidered a very great anomaly that free- 
holders in towns should vote for the counties 
on behalf of freeholds situate in towns. At 
the time when the Reform Bill was under 
consideration Lord Althorp was very favour- | 
able to a provision that freeholders should | 
vote where their freeholds were situate. | 
But the Cabinet, as a whole, found the | 
arrangement difficult. It was desired, how- | 
ever, by many Whig Gentlemen, and the , 
division on that subject was the only one 
by which Government was seriously in- 
convenienced. Indeed, Sir, you, yourself 
supported the Motion at that time as a 
county Member. A great deal, of course, 
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is to be said in favour of an old franchise ; 
but when we were called on to deal with 
the question we determined to encounter it. 
We did so, because not merely was the 
anomaly in itself a great one, but because 
it had been terribly abused. A great num- 
ber of split votes had been forged. I still 
think the anomaly cannot be defended, but 
prescription is in its favour. But the pre- 
sent Government have gone out of their 
way to aggravate the evil. I am sure they 


'must have done so without a fair under- 


standing of what the consequences will be, 
because my hon. Friend the Member for 
Staffordshire (Mr. Adderley) the other day 
showed what its operation would be like, in 
stating that in a district of his county one 
town alone would send forth 5,000 voters 
under this qualification. I am, however, 
now obliged to pass from that subject, be- 
cause there are several topics on which I 
wish to touch. There is one which I have 
no wish to avoid, and that is the borough 
franchise. A reduction in the borough 
franchise is the real cause of the introduc- 
tion of this Bill; and the real cause of the 
reduction of the borough franchise is a 
wish to introduce the working classes to 
their fair share in the constituent body. 
Upon this subject I shall speak without 
reserve ; I think it is not becoming in a 
public man to speak on such a subject 
with reserve. I shall divest the question 
entirely from all sentiment; and I think, 
after the speech of my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Hertfordshire (Sir E. 
Bulwer Lytton), and the speech of the 
right hon. Member for Calne (Mr. Lowe), 
yesterday, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
must have had quite enough of the senti- 
mental view of the case. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer asked us whether we 
were afraid of the working men; but I do 
not think that is the question before the 
House. I take it for granted that Gentle- 
men on this side of the House, as well as 
Gentlemen on the other side, are not afraid 
of anything which, 4s rational men in 
the exercise of their duty, they are bound 
to encounter. The question before us is 
not whether we are afraid of the work- 
ing man, but whether we can improve the 
English Constitution. Now, I hold the 
English Constitution not to be a phrase, 
but to be a fact. I hold it to be a polity 
founded on distinct principles, and aiming 
I hold our Constitution to 
be a monarchy, limited by the co-ordinate 
authority of bodies of the subjects which 
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ties, for their own defence and for the 
common good; the so-called Estates of 
the Realm. One of these Estates of the 
Realm is the Estate of the Commons, of 
which we are the representatives. Now, 
of course, the elements of the Commons 
vary, and must be modified according to the 
vicissitudes and circumstances of a country 
like England. Nevertheless, the original 
scheme of the Plantagenets may always 
guide us. The Commons consisted of the 
proprietors of the land after the Barons, the 
citizens and burgesses, and the skilled 
artizans. Well, these are elements I wish 
to see in them, which I wish to preserve, 
and if necessary to increase; but I wish 
also to retain the original character of the 
Constitution. I wish to legislate in the 
spirit of our Constitution, not departing 
from the genius of the original scheme. 
The elements of the Estate of the Commons 
must be numerous, and they must be ample, 
in an age like this, but they must be 
choice. Our constituent body should be 
numerous enough to be independent, and 
select enough to be responsible. We, who 
are the representatives of the Commons 
do not represent an indiscriminate multi- 
tude, but a body of men endowed with 
privileges which they enjoy, but also in- 
trusted with duties which they must per- 
form. When we had to consider this 
question in 1858-9 we had to discover 
what was the proportion which these 
skilled artizans, these handicraftsmen of 
the Plantagenets, possessed in this great 
scheme. After the best computation that 
we could make we arrived at the result 
that they were about one-eighth of the 
constituent body. That did not seem to 
us to be enough; and therefore we had 
to consider how they could be increased 
to that amount which we deemed was a 
sufficient proportion. We had first to con- 
sider whether that should be done by a 
reduction of the borough franchise. We 
acknowledged no political principle in the 
existing borough franchise ; but we believed 
it a convenient arrangement, a satisfac- 
tory, a successful, and a popular arrange- 
ment, which every year grew stronger, 
and which it was most unwise unneces- 
sarily to disturb. But we should never 
have hesitated for a moment between the 
questions whether we should reduce the 
borough franchise, or whether we should 
exclude the working classes of the country 
from a fair share in the Estate of the 
Commons. We believed it was danger- 
ous to reduce the borough franchise. We 
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did not see where it would end if we once 
commenced to reduce that franchise ; and 
we were of opinion that to reduce it a 
little would not open an entry into the 
Estate of the Commons for those whom we 
desired to see admitted. We, therefore, 
endeavoured by other means to obtain that 
result; and by careful calculation we 
thought we had arrived at those means. 
We calculated that by the means we pro- 
posed, but on which I shall not dwell now 
further than to observe that some of them 
have been adopted by the present Govern- 
ment, we should have doubled the number 
of the constituent body. Well, Sir, the 
House knows what was the fortune of those 
efforts, and I do not for a moment wish 
to impugn the decision. But the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department taunted 
me because in 1859 I expressed a willing- 
ness on the part of the Government of 
Lord Derby to reduce, if necessary, the 
borough franchise. Why, there was no 
inconsistency in that. Sir, in our appeal 
to the country we had to deal with a ma- 
jority of 140 against us, and though we 
received much support, there was not 
eventually an absolute majority in favour 
of our policy. But we felt bound not to 
desert the subject, and after this appeal 
to the country we were obliged to consider 
it in reference to the result of the general 
election. But has nothing happened 
since 1859 with regard to this question ? 
Have not the seven years which have 
elapsed since that time been some of the 
most remarkable that have ever passed 
in the history of England? Though the 
working classes have been occupied, pros- 
perous, and contented, though they have not 
been studying the principles on which the 
representation ought to be founded; on 
the contrary, during these seven years, the 
intellect of England, the thought of the 
most intelligent, and cultivated, and most 
enlightened men in the country, have 
intently been studying the principles of 
representation, and considering those ques- 
tions which hitherto have baffled states- 
men. Sir, I do not give it as my opinion, 
but I give it as my observation of what I 
believe to be the opinion of the country 
—I mean that impartial and intelligent 
opinion which really regulates the coun- 
try—is this—that though they are de- 
sirous that the choicest members of the 
working classes should form a part—and 
no unimportant portion—of the Estate 
of the Commons, they recoil from and 
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reject a gross and indiscriminate reduc- 
tion of the franchise. That, I believe, 
is the real opinion of the country, and, 
Sir, no one has contributed more to that 
opinion than the hon. Member for West- 
minster (Mr. J. Stuart Mill) himself. I 
listened with surprise to the speech which 
he made the other night, because it ap- 
peared to me to be not at all consistent 
with his writings, and with those opinions 
of his which have very much influenced 
the convictions of society. I am _ not 
going to taunt the hon. Gentleman with 
writings which he published twenty or 
twenty-five years ago—I speak only of 
his recent writings, with which we are all 
acquainted, and particularly of his last 
edition of his latest book, written after 
the failure of 1859, and after the other 
experiment of Lord John Russell, when 
the mind of the hon. Gentleman was full of 
those considerable political events, and after 
he had given all his thought to the sub- 
ject. All that I have read in that work 
is inconsistent with the recent language 
of the hon. Gentleman, because, as I un- 
derstand the purport of the speeches here, 
he is in favour of an indiscriminate re- 
duction of the franchise, and—as far as 
I understood him—of an illimitable reduc- 
tion. Now, that was not the opinion which 
I gathered from the most recent writings of | 
the hon. Gentleman. He was certainly al- 
ways in favour of a general, not to say uni- 
versal suffrage, but qualified by conditions | 
of a character which probably might induce 
almost every Gentleman on this side of the | 
House to accept his proposition. There 
was certainly to have been the representa- 
tion of minorities. The principle of plurality 
of voting was also strongly enforced ; but 
certainly we did not hear anything about 
the representation of minorities or plurality 
of voting in the speech of the hon. Gentle- 
man the other night. The conditions on 
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which he upheld universal suffrage might 
recommend its adoption to us to-morrow. 
The first is—that the suffrage should not be | 
confined to the male sex. Now, I have al- | 
ways been of opinion that if there is to be 
universal suffrage, women have as much | 
right to vote as men, And more than) 
that—a woman having property now ought | 
to have a vote in a country, in which she 
may hold manorial courts and sometimes 
acts as churchwarden. But there is ano- 
ther condition of the universal suffrage of 
the hon. Member for Westminster to which 
I mast really call the attention of the 
Iiouse and of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
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chequer. It is that, though the suffrage is 
to be universal, no man is to exercise the 
franchise who does not pay taxes. That 
is an excellent condition. I know what 
hon. Gentlemen below the gangway will 
say. They will say that everybody pays 
taxes—on sugar, tea, tobacco, and so forth. 
But that does not satisfy the hon. Mem- 
ber for Westminster (Mr. J. Stuart Mill). 
He says, ‘‘I do not mean indirect taxes. 
Indirect taxes are no security whatever for 
the prudence of an individual, or the fitness 
of a man to have a vote. I must have direct 
taxes.’’ Well, that seemed to me rather 
a difficulty, but I have confidence in philoso- 
phers, and I felt that the difficulty would 
be solved. Statesmen and politicians are 
a narrow-minded race of men. They live 
within a limited sphere of experience, and 
you do not get much out of them if they 
leave it. But a philosopher is an exube- 
rant and imaginative being, and tie hon. 
Gentleman was ready with ar admirable 
expedient which somewhat surprises me, 
though it is rather simple than original. 
He said, ‘‘ We must have universal suf- 
frage and every man must pay direct 
taxation, and what I would propose would 
be that there should be a poll tax.”” It 
is a very great thing to have a future. 
We know now what will be the future 
of this country when that philosophical 
Cabinet, which I understand is intended, 
shall take its place upon that Bench. A 
poll tax for England! Such is the basis 
of your future finance ; and we know that 
there are some other measures preparing 
in the same armoury. A poll tax for Eng- 
land, combined with a compulsory measure 
of education and compulsory cleanliness— 
it will be the admiration of cosmopolitan 
Europe ; but I fear before nine months are 
passed the whole country will be in a state 
of insurrection. 

There is one point of primary import- 
ance which ought not to be evaded in this 
debate. I have stated my view as to what 
ought to be the position of the working 
classes in reference to their share in the 
constituency. I wish them to take their 
position in the Estate of the Commons, 
and have an adequate share of that great 
and privileged order. What is the number 
of the working classes now enfranchised ? 
That is a subject upon which the greatest 
mystery exists. Information has been 
given to the House which seems to have 
startled everybody, and Ministers more than 
anybody else. Yet it appears to me that 
the subject is one on which we ought to 
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have accurate information before we can | in connection with the borough constituency 


give any opinion upon this Bill; and I 
want further information, There is one 
startling fact. We always used to be told, 
when we were discussing questions of this 
kind, that before the Reform Bill all the 
freemen and scot and lot voters were work- 
ing men. It turns out that at no period 
before the Reform Bill were the majority 
of the freemen and the scot and lot voters 
working men. On the contrary, they were 
to be found in quite different classes of 
society ; and many of them were among 
the gentry. We have a Return show- 
ing that the number of freemen and scot 
and lot voters now is 50,478, of whom 
28,000 belong to the working classes, so 
that 45 per cent of the whole are working 
men. We may take that proportion as a 
good guide to the relative proportions at 
the time of the Reform Bill, when there 
were 108,000 freemen and scot and lot 
voters, of whom we may take it 48,000 
were working men. When the Reform 
Bill was passed there were 174,000 ten- 
pounder householders ; and we want to 
know now how many of them were working 
men. There is an estimate of the time of 
Lord Althorp, which set them down at one- 
twelfth; but I think that an under-esti- 
mate. I would calculate that they formed 
one-ninth of the whole, and put them down 
at 19,000. These figures give a total of 
68,000 freemen, scot and lot voters, and 
ten-pounders at the time of the Reform 
Bill belonging to the working classes, com- 
pared with 128,603 now; so that they have 
increased 90 per cent, and the proportion 
is 27 or 28 per cent now compared with 
23 per cent then. These figures show that 
the House ought to hesitate a little before 
it comes to a decision upon this subject, be- 
cause at the present rate of increase 10,140 
a year are added to the borough constitu- 
eney, and, giving to the working classes 
GO per cent of this increase in ten years, 
that inerease would make the working 
classes one-third of the whole borough 
constitueney. One-third of the borough 
constituency seems to me to be rather a 
fair proportion. But, says the Chancellor 


of the Exchequer, “ the working classes | 


have, I admit, one-fourth of the borough 
constituency ; but as regards the borough 
and county constituencies taken together 
they have only one-seventh.” Now that, 
I think, is afallacy. If you want to esti- 
mate the amount of the working classes 
which ought to be in the borough consti- 
tuencies, you must make your calculation 





alone. If you desire to calculate the posi- 
tion in this respect occupied by the work- 
ing elasses generally, then you must make 
your estimate having regard not only to 
the borough, but to the county constituen- 
cies. That, however, is an estimate, in 
making which we have no official informa- 
tion to guide us. I must not exactly go 
so far, because I have something here at 
which the House will perhaps be startled. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer seemed 
to doubt what I said on this subject the 
other night, when he said that the working 
classes had no share in the county conatitu- 
eneies, and spoke of the working man in a 
county constituency as “‘ the fly in the pot 
of ointment,’’ But I was not satisfied with 
his view. I recollected that the number of 
land societies in the rural districts was very 
considerable, and I had observed that in 
villages in Ruckinghamshire and Hertford- 
shire, in which when I first knew them there 
was nota single working man in the consti- 
tuencies, working men now composed one- 
sixth of those constituencies. But let me 
turn to the North. I have by me a state- 
ment which I will put before the House 
briefly, but which I regard as of great 
importance. I have received it from a 
Yorkshireman who is known to every York- 
shire gentleman in the House, and who is 
high authority on the point to which he 
refers. He analyses the county constitu- 
ency in his township of the West Riding, 
ranking those who compose it under four 
different heads—the upper class, the mid- 
dle class, the lower middle, and the work- 
ing men receiving weekly wages under 
30s. ; he gives me these lists in detail, 
and he adds that he is as well acquainted 
with the whole Riding as he is with his 
township, and that he is confident there are 
at this moment upwards of 15,000 working 
meu living by weekly wages who possess 
the suffrage in the West Riding. [*‘ No, 
no!”} An hon. Gentleman says ‘‘ No,” 
but I leave him to digest this statement 
at his leisure. Such information comes to 
hand every day. Here is a land agent who 


| states that he is Conservative agent for 


South Derbyshire—I do not know him— 
and he assures me that he believes he is 
correct in stating that there are more 40s. 
freeholders in South Derbyshire than all the 
other freeholders and £50 occupiers put to- 
gether. I think I have shown, then, that 
the condition of the working classes in this 
respect is not such as has been stated. 
The question is, have they or have they 
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not a fair proportion of that Estate of the 
Commons of which they are entitled to be 
members? I donot saythey have. I say 
that you should inquire—that you should 
ause—that you should obtain sufficient 
information, before you make a change; 
but, above all, that you should act in the 
spirit of the English Constitution. 1 think 
that this House should remain a House 
of Commons, and not become a House of 
the People, the House of a mere indiscrimi- 
nate multitude, devoid of any definite cha- 
racter, and not responsible to society, and 
having no duties and no privileges under 
the Constitution. Are we to consider this 
subject in the spirit of the English Con- 
stitution, or are we to meet it in the spirit 
of the American Constitution? I prefer 
to consider the question in the spirit of 
our own Constitution. In what I say I do 
not intend to undervalue American insti- 
tutions, quite the reverse. I approve of 
American institutions, for they are adopted 
in the country in which they exist. The 
point I would always consider is, whether 
the institutions of a country are adapted 
to the country where they are established. 
But I say none of the conditions exist in 
England which exist in America, and 
make those institutions flourish so emi- 
nently there. If I see a great body of 
educated men in possession of a vast ex- 
panse of cultivated land, and behind them 
an illimitable region where the landless 
might become landowners, then I should 
recognize a race to whom might be intrust- 
ed the responsibility of sovereign power. 
The blot of the American political system 
is not essential to it, but accidental: it is 
those turbulent and demoralized mobs 
which exist in the cities of the sea coast 
which constitute so great a reproach to 
American iustitutions. If, however, you 
introduce those institutions into England, 
I believe the effect would be disastrous, 
You would not gain that which is excel- 
lent in the American system, but that 
which is not an essential quality, but a 
most disgraceful and demoralizing acci- 
dent. You would have the rule of mobs 
in great towns, and the sway of turbulent 
multitudes. If a dominant multitude were 
to succeed in bringing the land of Eng- 
land into the condition of the land in 
America, they would after all get but a 
limited area, and that only after a long 
struggle, in the course of which the great 
elements of our civilization would disap- 
pear, and England, from being a first-rate 
Kingdom, would become a third-rate Re- 
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public. I regret to hear principles which 
must pull down the prosperity of an old 
country like this advocated in this House 
by men of ability. The hon. Member for 
Montrose (Mr. Baxter) deprecated any allu- 
sion to speeches elsewhere. That is very 
convenient. It is very convenient to make 
speeches in two places, and not to be an- 
swered in either. I am not one of those 
who depreciate the talents or character 
of the Member for Birmingham. I ad- 
mire his great abilities, I listen to his elo- 
quence often with delight, and I recognize _ 
his unexampled energy. I regret, how- 
ever, that such gifts should be exercised 
—I doubt not conscientiously—in favour 
of principles which, if successful, I be- 
lieve would be fatal to this country. Sir, 
it is very disagreeable to me, as it must 
be to any Gentleman in our debates in 
this House, to be constantly commenting 
on the language and conduct of any indi- 
vidual Member. I feel the embarrassment 
and pain of it all; but, Sir, it is not my 
fault. If the Member for Birmingham 
were in his right place this would not 
occur. I have to make remarks on Gen- 
tlemen opposite, and they in turn make 
remarks on us. It is the policy of a 
Government that we oppose, it is the 
manceuvres of an Opposition that they 
impugn ; and the knowledge that we are 
dealing with corporations softens the as- 
perity which must sometimes occur in 
the heat of our political conflicts. If 
the Member for Birmingham were seated 
on that (the Treasury) Bench, where he 
ought to be seated, we should fear him no 
longer. We should only fear Her Majesty’s 
Minister. And, therefore, if the Member 
for Birmingham, who really, though not 
avowedly, dictates the policy of the coun- 
try, is not in the position in which he 
ought to be, I must, disagreeable as it is 
to me, comment on the conduct of so 
eminent an individual. Some of my friends 
have spoken with indignation of the mani- 
festo which the Member for Birmingham 
has thought fit to publish. My feeling, 
when I read that letter, was not a feeling 
of indignation, nor was it one of contempt 
—nothing of the kind—it was a feeling of 
mortification, I felt I had totally misunder- 
stood the character of the individual with 
whom we had been so long in commu- 
nion, which I thought was at least dig- 
nified. I thought, for example, that the 
Member for Birmingham was proud of 
being a Member of the House of Commons, 
and I confess I saw with satisfaction that 
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the House of Commons sometimes seemed 
not disinclined to be proud of him. But 
that he should leave us only to hold us 
up to public obloquy, was to me a cause 
not of indignation, but of disappointment 
that he should speak of us in a manner ut- 
terly deficient in feeling and candour, want- 
ing alike in truth and taste, was—I speak 
it unfeignedly—most painful. He was the 
last man, knowing what I know of him in 
this House, that I should have supposed 
would hold up the House of Commons 
to public reprobation, almost with the tru- 
culence of a Danton. Sir, it is not for me 
to vindicate the House of Commons—that 
is not my proud position—that is the 
privilege of another ; and I must say it 
was a source to me of astonishment that 
the leader of the House of Commons, who 
must have been in that part of the country 
at the time—I know not whether at the 
same meetings—with no lack of oppor- 
tunity, attending theatres and making 
speeches after dinner should not have no- 
ticed that address—should not have vin- 
dicated the character and the honour of 
that Assembly of whose privileges and 
honour it ought to be his greatest pride to 
be the champion. They were no hurried 
words—they had not the excuse of orato- 
rical excitement—they were penned, and 
penned with malice prepense. The right 
hon. Gentleman could not find time to no- 
tice them at one of his dinners given to him 
by the Financial Reformers of Liverpool, 
or at least attended by some of the most 
distinguished of those provincial fanatics ; 
though he could find time to criticize the 
comparatively insignificant letter of the 
right hon. Member for Calne (Mr. Lowe), 
which was the staple of one of his speeches. 
He could not find time to comment on the 
letter of the hon. Member for Birmingham, 
although it was an attack upon the charac- 
ter of those of whom he is the leader, and 
upon the honour of the House of which he 
ought to feel proud to be the chief and 
champion. But, Sir, although I have not 
the honour to be the leader of the House 
of Commons—although that proud position 
is not mine—I am here at least, by the fa- 
vour and indulgence of my friends, the 
leader of the Tory party. And I take 
this the earliest opportunity of telling the 
hon. Member for Birmingham that the at- 
tack which he has made upon the Tory 
party is one which he cannot substantiate. 
He has said that the Tory party are only 
anxious to plunge the country into war, 
in order to divert it from that domestic pro- 
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gress and that beneficent course of policy 
to which he has devoted all his energies. 
Sir, I want to know from the hon. Member 
what grounds he has for making that as- 
sertion. We have heard from the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer enough during the 
recess about the last thirty years. I have 
been in this House with the right hon. 
Gentleman for nearly these last thirty years, 
of which we have lately been told so much ; 
and the hon. Member for Birmingham him- 
self has sat here for more than two-thirds 
of that time. He has therefore had some 
experience in our public affairs, and has 
taken a part in our deliberations upon them. 
What war, then, I ask, have we plunged 
the country into? There was the Crimean 
war. Were the Tories the authors of that ? 
They certainly might have carried that war 
on in a different way, but they were not its 
authors. Why, Sir, when the hon. Gen- 
tleman charges us with these great offences 
against the prosperity and the fortunes of 
the realm, has he forgotten that the man 
whom he especially ought to reverence rose 
in his place in this House and declared 
solemnly that in his opinion if Lord 
Derby’s Government had not been turned 
out of office in 1852 the Crimean war 
would never have happened? These were 
the words uttered in this House by Mr. 
Cobden. Well then, Sir, there was another 
war. Did we take advantage of the Italian 
war to plunge this country into it? Is it 
not upon record—although the record was 
not published till after the delusive Amend- 
ment, which drove us from office, was 
passed—is it not upon record that every fair 
means was used by this country to prevent 
that war, and that nothing but the head. 
strong conduct of Austria occasioned it ? 
But whether that occasioned it or not, this is 
quite clear, that the moment that fatal step 
was taken we would not in any way sanction 
any of those proceedings, and withdrew this 
country entirely from it. Then, I say, 
what reason has the hon. Gentleman to say 
that the Tories are always anxious to 
plunge the country into war in order to di- 
vert the people from civil progress? Well, 
Sir, there has been another war in Europe 
during these last thirty years—the war be- 
tween Denmark and Germany. Did we 
want to plunge the country into war upon 
that subject? Is it not notorious—-has it 
not been proved by documents laid on this 
table—that the late Prime Minister of 
England and the present Prime Minister 
of England did wish to plunge this country 
into that war? Are not the despatches in 
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existence and in the possession of every | their reply? They said, ‘« We have every 
Member, inviting France to join with Eng- | | encouragement from a portion of the Ca- 
land in going to war with Germany on’! binet, and it is your holding back that pre- 
behalf of Denmark? And, indeed, no-| vents a great result for the benefit of the 
thing but such a policy could justify the |country.”” And had they no cause for 
promises they held out to Denmark, who | their belief? Is it not the fact, and can 
was betrayed. And what prevented that the hon. Member for Birmingham—who 
war? They resolved to wait until the | has accused me personally of endeavouring 
meeting of Parliament to decide on their; to bring about a war with America; he 
policy and to control rebellious colleagues ; | has accused me in common with the great 
but the conduct of the Opposition, the de- | Tory party—can he deny that those who 
elarations that I made with the full consent | were desirous of effecting the recognition 
and by the advice of those with whom 1 | of the Southern Confederacy had every 
act, prevented that war. [‘* No, no !’’ and! encouragement from the Government? Is 
Cheers.| It was notorious, and [ believe | it not notorious that one of the leading 
the hon. Gentleman himself has admitted it, | Members of the Government-—one who is 
that we prevented that war about Den-| its chief organ in this House—made one of 
mark. Well, then, how can he justify these | those pilgrimages of passion of which we 
statements, made by a man of his influence | have lately had a specimen, and not con- 
in the country, calumniating, I will say, a! tent with speaking in this House, made 
great political party? But, says the hon.|in another place an inflammatory ha- 
Gentleman in the same manifesto, it is not | rangue, which, if it meant anything, meant 





in Europe alone that they are desirous to 
engage us in war; the Tories want to in- 
volve us in war with America; it is Ame- 
rica they hate, it is America to which they 
are directing all their attention, and if that 


that the Cabinet of the Queen was on 
the point of recognizing the Confederate 
States. Did not that speech disturb every 
market in Europe? Did it not affect the 
price of public securities and create confu- 





party were to come into power a war with | sion throughout the world? And yet this 
America is certain. These, Sir, are the| Minister is the tried friend of the hon. 
representations he makes to the people of | Member, who goes down into the country 
England, and I want to know upon what| and says that I and my friends are those 
grounds he makes them? Why, Sir, it is| who are always anxious to plunge the 
upon record that during that painfal strug-| country into war. But, Sir, the hon. Gen- 
gle I did all that 1 could, assisted by my col- } teman is not content with imputing to us 
leagues, and especially by my noble Friend | an anxiety to involve the country in ex- 
the Member for King’s Lynn (Lord Stan-| ternal calamities ; he says the Tory party 
ley), to moderate the councils of this House, (have been the cause of all the abject 
and to avert that which I believe would | misery and wretchedness which the people 








have been the greatest evil that could pos- 
sibly occur—a war between this country 
and the United States; and I hope, I 
sometimes hope, that I contributed to that 
result. No doubt there were Gentlemen, 
not confined to one side of the House, who 
expressed different opinions on that sub- 
ject, and who wished for the recognition of 
the Southern States ; but, Sir, have we 
come to this pass in England that high- 
spirited men, on whichever side of the 
House they sit, are not to give expres- 
sion to their views on public affairs ? No— 
I confess it there were Members on this 
side of the House—more than one man of 
considerable ability—who took a very de- 
cided view, and believed it to be for the 
honour and interest of England that the 
Southern States should be recognized. 
They did me the honour of consulting me 
upon the subject, and I endeavoured to 
moderate their feelings. And what was 
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of England have endured. Now, I will 
take the last thirty years—they have been 
dinned into our ears often enough at 
these Liverpool banquets—-and I ask any 
man, whether he sits on this. or that side 
of the House, what has been the con- 
duct of the Tory party in this respect ? 
During the last thirty years there have 
been twenty-eight measures introduced into 
this House, the object of which has been 
to ameliorate the condition of the people— 
to reduce their hours of labour, to secure 
for them the payment of their wages, in 
coin of the realm, to save them from 
torture and oppression in the mine and 
in the colliery, to extend to all engaged 
in their ingenious arts, in lacework, 
in the bleaching-ground, in the printing 
works, and the benefits of that successful 
amelioration which had been introduced 
into the cotton and woollen factories. Sir, 
all these measures were passed with im- 
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mense difficulty. Never was an opposition 
exercised stronger, more resolute, more 
pitiless than that which was organized 
against these measures. But they passed. 
And who passed them? Not one of those 
measures but was proposed by a Gentle- 
man sitting upon these Benches. Not 
one of those measures was passed but 
by the united energies of the Tory party. 
And who opposed them? The Liberal 
Government of that day generally opposed 
them ; but they were opposed mainly and 
chiefly by the influence of one individual, 
who offered, as he does on all occasions 
when he opposes anything, an opposition 
that is formidable because it is able — 
who threw all his energy and eloquence 
into the resistance of those claims, and 
who for a time retarded their advance- 
ment ; but, notwithstanding his power of 
organization—notwithstanding his energy 
and eloquence—he was ultimately de- 
feated, and that was the hon. Member 
for Birmingham. Shall I be told that 
these were merely the schemes of dreamy 
philanthropists, that they were part of 
the maudlin humanitarianism that has 
been referred to in this debate? I ap- 
peal to the last thirty years. The hon. 
Member for Westminster says we know 
nothing of the working classes, and the 
hon. Member for Lambeth (Mr. T, Hughes) 
in his freakish speech, claimed a mono- 
poly of knowledge and interest in them. 
But all 1 know is that years ago, when this 
struggle took place, my home was full day 
after day, and year after year, of these 
men. They raised a large fund in the 
manufacturing districts in order to pay 
for deputations to be constantly in the 
metropolis, and communicating with Mem- 
bers of Parliament. They communicated 
with me, they were always under my roof. 
I made their acquaintance to this degree, 
that when a great calamity occurred a 
few years ago they wrote to recall their 
names to my recollection. I think then 
I know them, and I think my noble 
Friend near me, to whom they are more 
deeply indebted than to myself, knows 
something of these working classes. [ 
remember when we passed throngh the 
lobby of the old House, which many of 
you will recollect, there they were, some- 
times with their wives and children, and 
they would cling to you with their peti- 
tions when you entered the House of 
Commons. These, then, were not mea- 
sures of a pseudo-philanthropy ; these 
men were persons in earnest, and they 
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felt that their interests and their future 
happiness and prosperity depended on the 
success of those measures. They felt in 
them an interest which, perhaps, we 
cannot experience on any subject. They 
felt that their all was at stake, and that 
we were their only friends. But they 
feared the opposition of those who are 
now the peculiar friends of the working 
classes. 

Well, Sir, I hope I am justified in vindi- 
eating the great party on this side of the 
House from these elaborate attacks made 
to the people of England by one who is 
the representative of new opinions, who 
influences the policy of the Government, 
but whose opinions, I confess, in them- 
selves, I do not believe the people of Eng- 
land would rally round. His unrivalled 
eloquence and his great abilities may 
enable him to place them before the eoun- 
try in a captivating manner, but they are 
in my mind opposed to the instincts and to 
the character of the English people. I 
believe that English and not American 
principles will predominate in this country. 
But I am willing to confess that, though 
the opinions of the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham may be dangerous, the hon. 
Gentleman has at least one excellent 
quality—that of candour. He never con- 
ceals his opinions. He states them with 
frankness which is not observable in the 
measures of the Government. We all 
know what the hon. Member wishes to 
do; and, though his principles are often 
dangerous, and, if not baffled, might prove 
fatal in their consequences, we are al- 
ways able to guard against them. But 
I think the peril is here, that the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Birmingham 
has, to use a phrase borrowed from the 
practice of our noblest pastime, a ‘‘ con- 
federate,” and that confederate sits upon 
the Treasury Bench. 

Now, Sir, I ventured to put before the 
House to-night the prineiples upon which 
Parliament ought to proceed with this 
question of Reform, if it proceed at all. 
Those principles are English, and not 
American. It ought to proceed upon the 
principle that we are the House of Com- 
mons, and not the House of the People ; 
and that we represent a great political 
order in the State, and not an indiserimi- 
nate multitude. And in estimating what 
share the working classes should possess 
in the power of the State—a share which 
I do not at all begrudge them—we ought 
to act and to form that estimate according 
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to the spirit of the English Constitution. 
The hon. Member for Birmingham takes 
an opposite view, and states it very can- 
didly. But the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the leader 
of this House, and the counsellor of the 
Sovereign, goes to Liverpool and con- 
fesses to American principles in their 
widest sense. [‘‘ No, no!’’ and Cheers. | 
Well, I would make no statement to this 
House that I am not prepared to substan- 
tiate. I have expressed pretty clearly my 
views upon the English Constitution, and 
confidently assert that they are correct. 
I say that the right hon. Gentleman, fol- 
lowing as he always does the example of 
the hon. Member for Birmingham, went 
through the country on a tour of agitation, 
and I say that he propounded a policy 
founded upon American and not upon 
English principles. And I am here to 
prove what I state. What did he do? 
He went to a well-arranged meeting, and 
had, of course, well considered what he 
intended to say. And what did he say ? 
He made some observations about the 
general policy of the Government, and 
then referred to the real business of the 
Session. He said, ‘‘We have brought 
forward a Reform Bill. It is a very mo- 
derate measure. It will introduce 400,000 
additional voters into the constituencies.” 
Well, there may or there may not be good 
reasons for introducing 400,000 additional 
voters, but we have never yet argued that 
matter. We can do that, indeed, in 
Committee if we ever get there. But 
if your views of the English Constitution 
are the same as mine, it is a very great 
addition to the Estate of the Commons. 
The right hon. Gentleman said, ‘* We 
have brought in a very moderate mea- 
sure, and we propose Ly this measure to 
add 400,000 voters to the present con- 
stituency.” The right hon. Gentleman 
treats with great obloquy and contempt all 
opposed to him. The noble Lord (Earl 
Grosvenor) proposes this Amendment, the 
common sense of which is recognized by 
the country. And what does the right 
hon. Gentleman say? He says, “ He 
does this, notwithstanding the modera- 
tion of our measure —only 400,000 in- 
troduced, while there are 4,500,000 of 
living and breathing men, citizens like 
ourselves, payers of taxes like ourselves, 
bound to every civil duty like ourselves, 
- having an interest in the peace and order 
of the country like ourselves.’’ Very well, 
but the object of discussion is to elicit 
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truth. What is the interpretation to be 
put upon this? I say — every man of 
eandour must say—there is only one in- 
terpretation—that the 4,500,000 have as 
much right to be added to the constituent 
body and to exercise the franchise, al- 
though it may be prudent for the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to propose that 
only 400,000 shall at present ‘‘ be brought 
within the pale of the Constitution.” But 
if you admit the principle that the 4,500,000 
behind them have an equal right to enter 
the English Constitution, you are intro- 
ducing American principles which must be 
fatal to this country, though they may be 
adapted to America. | say, therefore, that 
no other interpretation can be put on the 
language of the right hon. Gentleman ; 
but if there was any doubt, that doubt 
can remain no longer. Remember the 
speech he made a year and a half ago, 
which confounded his Colleagues, confused 
the House, and perplexed aid agitated 
the country, when he based the title of 
admission to the suffrage on the rights of 
man. Well, he published his speech—he 
published an explanatory preface which 
nobody understood. He did a good many 
other things, and the matter passed off. 
But there was no mistake on the part of 
the right hon. Gentleman when he made 
that speech. He published his preface to 
pacify his Colleagues, but he never changed 
his opinion ; and in Liverpool on this oe- 
casion—a formal occasion, not one when 
a man speaks in heat, when a Minister, 
above all, considers well what he says— 
again expressed the opinion that the suf- 
frage was a moral right, and ought to beso 
considered. Speaking of the change in 
the condition and means of the mass of 
the community, these were his words— 
“This change and that growing and constantly 
increasing capacity which we see constitute not 
only a fitness, but in a moral sense constitute a 
right.” 
There it is—*‘ constitute in a moral sense 
a right.” The right, we know, does not 
exist in a legal sense; in what other sense 
than a moral sense can it exist? That 
completely vindicates the statement I have 
made. Now, Sir, I have a passage here 
which I am sure the House will listen to 
with attention, for it contains the words of 
one of the wisest men that ever sat in this 
House. Although I was in no political 
connection with him, but the reverse, I 
took the liberty, and I remember it not 
without solace when we lost him, of spon- 
taneously offering my tribute to bis cha- 
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racter and his services. 
words of Sir George Lewis— 
* You may talk of the rudeness of Monarchical | 
Government, but I defy you to point out anything | 
in Monarchy so irrational as counting votes, in- 
stead of weighing them, as making a decision de- 
pend not on the knowledge, ability, experience, or 
fitness of the judges, but upon their number.” 
Now, Sir, these are wise words to be re- 
membered. Sir George Lewis was a great 
loss to this country; he was a greater 
loss to the House of Commons; but he was 
the greatest loss to the Gentlemen oppo- 
site. Sir George Lewis would not have 
built up the constituent body on the rights 
of man; he would not have intrusted the 
destiny of this country to the judgment of 
a numerical majority ; he would not have 
counselled the Whig party to re-construct 
their famous institutions on the American 
model and to profit in time by the wisdom 
of the children of their loins. Sir, it is 
because I wish to avert from this country 
such calamities and disasters that I shall 
vote for the Amendment of the noble 


rd. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: At last, Sir, we have obtained a 
clear declaration from an authoritative 
source; and we now know that a Bill 
which in a country with five millions of 
adult males—[{‘‘ Oh, oh! ” “ Hear, hear!” 
and cries of ‘“‘Order!’”’]} Am I to be per- 
mitted to proceed? [‘* Hear, hear!’’ and 
renewed cries of ‘‘ Order!’”|—and we now 
know that a Bill which in a country with five 
millions of adult males proposes to add to 
its present limited constituency 200,000 of 
the middle class, and 200,000 of the work- 
ing class is, in the judgment of the leader 
of the Tory party, a Bill to re-construct 
the Constitution on American principles. 

Sir, I rise after one o’clock in the morn- 
ing to review, as well as I am able with the 
aid of this declaration, a debate which has 
continued through eight nights. And first, 
Sir, I would gladly have passed by the 
defence, as he calls it, and as I must pre- 
sume he thinks it, which the right hon. 
Gentleman has made for himself and for 
his friends with reference to the history of 
the past twenty or thirty years. I have no 
desire to interfere in that controversy. I 
will not attempt to follow him through its 
details ; it will require from me only the 
briefest notice as to its general scope. I 
have too much respect for the time of the 
House to weary it, at this hour, with 
matters which it is in my power to avoid ; 
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who will become acquainted with our pro- 
ceedings, to have the slightest apprehen- 
sion that any one of the’mistakes, or any one 
of the misrepresentations consequent on 
the mistakes, which have proceeded from 
the right hon. Gentleman, will have an in- 
fluence on the House or on the people. 

Now, Sir, I am afraid that I must begin 
by owning that I have much to say. I 
will endeavour, however, to consult the 
convenience of the House by clearing out 
of the way at the outset some misappre- 
hensions which the right hon. Gentleman 
has assisted to propagate, and which have 
prevailed on the other side during this 
debate; to these I will refer exceptionally, 
because I think they have considerably ob- 
scured the general issue. 

In the first place, 1 must presume to 
say a word upon the subject of the refer- 
ences which have been made to a great 
name among us in this House and in the 
country—I mean the name of Lord Pal- 
merston. It has been assumed by Gentle- 
men who are supporters of the Amendment 
that they honour the memory of Lord Pal- 
merston by describing him either generally 
as the enemy of Reforms, or specially as 
the enemy of Parliamentary Reform. Or 
again, and yet more specifically, by de- 
scribing him especially as the enemy of 
that which constitutes the essential point 
and the very hinge of the whole framework 
of this Bill; namely, a reduction of the 
borough franchise. Now, Sir, to throw 
light upon this subject, I will read but a 
few words which Lord Palmerston used in 
supporting his own Bill in 1860. He said, 
that the provisions of that Bill were open, 
as without doubt the provisions of our Bill, 
and of every other Bill are open, to consi- 
deration in Committee; but he went on to 
use these words, ‘‘ there are certain funda- 
mental principles in the Bill which we could 
not consent to have infringed, because that 
would destroy the measure altogether.” 
One main principle of the Bill is, the re- 
duction of the borough franchise. It has 
been assumed by some speakers, that the 
life of Lord Palmerston was a security 
against the introduction of a measure of 
Reform. I think it no less due to Lord 
Palmerston than to his colleagues to say 
that, as far as I am aware—and | presume 
the right hon. Gentleman will admit that 
if mischief of any kind had been brewing 
in the Cabinet I probably should have 
known it—there never was a difference of 
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opinion between Lord Palmerston and his 
colleagues on the question of Reform. In 
my own judgment, we underwent a creat 
‘responsibility in regard to the measure of 
1860. The introduction of that measure 
was an important step in redemption of a 
very solemn pledge; of a pledge which 
might almost have been termed the basis 
of our official existence at the time. The 
abandonment of that measure probably 
must have taken place at some period of 
the Session in the state of affairs in which 
we stood ; yet it was a matter difficult to 
determine as to the precise time and cir- 
cumstances. I admit that in that aban- 
donment we underwent a great responsi- 
bility. Differences of opinion there might 
have been with regard to it; but I know of 
no Member of the Cabinet of Lord Pal- 
merston who ever thought that, after the 
abandonment of that measure, and consi- 
dering the -cireumstanees which prevailed 
from the year 1860, down to the dissoln- 
tion of last year, it would have been wise 
or warrantable for the Cabinet to have 
revived the subject of Reform. The right 
hon. Gentleman quotes, and grossly, | 
must say, misquotes, a speech of mine 
on the subject of the suffrage: no, Sir, I 
will not say he misquotes it, for he did not 
refer to my actual words, but I will only 
say he misstates the effect. The right hon. 
Gentleman, however, if he recollected that 
speech at all, might have recollected that 
in that speech I declared that in my opinion 
it would be wrong for the Government to 
introduce or take up the question of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, till there should have ar- 
rived such a state of public opinion as 
might seem to afford a prospect of success. 
That, I believe, was all along the unanimous 
opinion of the Cabinet. It has been ob- 
served, indeed, that my right hon. Friend 
the Secretary for the Home Department 
declared last year that we did not make 
our appeal to the country as the patrons 
of a great measure of Reform. Certainly 
not ; we tendered no such profession. We 
left the country to pronounce its own im- 
partial judgment ; and we waited, in the 
state of things I have referred to, for 
spontaneous indications of the public mind 
with regard to the representation of the 
people in Parliament. But my right hon. 
Friend himself has stated that when the 
elections had taken place he individually 
formed the opinion, which, as far as | 
know, was the opinion formed by the other 
Members of the Cabinet, that the manifes- 
tations which had been given by the coun- 
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try, and by candidates when appealing to 
the constituencies, in. respect to Parlia- 
mentary Reform, had brought again before 
us the very occasion on which it was our 
duty to become responsible for another 
measure of Reform. Nor have we the 
smallest right, the smallest ground, to sup- 
pose that Lord Palmerston differed from 
that opinion. We cannot, indeed, say that 
he agreed in it; and why? Because, at 
the moment of his lamented death, no 
single Cabinet had been held for the pur- 
pose of considering the measures to be 
adopted during the coming Session. But I 
do chance to know, and it is a posthumous 
record of some interest, that Lord Palmer- 
ston had a conversation with one, at least, 
of his colleagues at no very long period 
before his death — it may have been a 
twelvemonth, or even more; I cannot fur- 
ther define the time—on this very subject. 
I have not the smallest doubt in my mind, 
though I cannot state it as a matter of fact, 
that he was looking forward to the disso- 
lution as the critical period when a fresh 
decision would have to be taken. In that 
consideration he stated his opinion that 
within a limited time it would be right for 
the Government again to introduce the 
subject of Reform. So much, Sir, for the 
honour of Lord Palmerston, which I con- 
fess I think has not been in the most 
judicious hands during the chief part of 
this debate. That opinion, I hope, may 
be expressed without offence, and without 
trangressing in letter or in spirit the rules 
of Parliament. 

Now, | come to another subject again of 
a personal character, and one with which 
the House has been made perhaps suffi- 
ciently familiar during our long discus- 
sion. I refer to my hon. Friend the 
Member for Birmingham. It has been 
made a charge against the Government 
that they are identified with my hon. 
Friend. It is admitted that we are the 
nominal Ministers of the Crown, but it is 
confidently or boldly declared that he is 
its irresponsible, yet its real adviser. To 
such a charge, couched in such terms, I 
shall make no reply whatever. Such per- 
sons as are disposed to admit it must have 
minds in a position entirely inaccessible, I 
will not say to deliberative reason or jus- 
tice, but, at any rate, to any observations 
I can offer. In truth, such things are said 
not to convince, nor to persuade, but if 
not to bewilder, at least to sting. But 
more specific charges have been made, 
and these it is right that, as Her Ma- 
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jesty’s servants, we should notice. It has 
been stated that my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Birmingham has been the adviser 
of this Bill. On that subject, inasmuch as 
it raises an issue of facts, and is therefore 
one which admits of being dealt with, let 
us consider what has really taken place. 
And I may preface my statement with this 
remark, that in my opinion, as well as in the 
opinion so gracefully, as well as manfully 
expressed by my hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Exeter (Mr. Coleridge), it 
would have been no disgrace to the Go- 
vernment, if policy had appeared to recom- 
mend it, that they should have consulted 
the great organs of opinion in the different 
sections of their party with respect to the 
best method of framing a plan of Parlia- 
mentary Reform. Had that method been 
pursued, it would have been impossible to 
overlook—it would have been culpable if, 
through cowardice, they had refrained from 
consulting — my hon. Friend the Member 
for Birmingham. But Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment felt no such necessity ; and, as 
far as 1 am aware, did not in any manner 
or degree pursue that course of consulta- 
tion. They did feel that, responsible as 
they had been for the formation and the 
introduction of previous Reform Bills, and 
being, most of them, not wholly inexpe- 
rienced in conducting the affairs of a Go- 
vernment, they had sufficient confidence in 
themselves, sufficient knowledge of the 
state of the public mind, and sufficient 
sense of their own responsibility to form 
their own opinion on the leading provisions 
fit to be embodied in a measure of Reform. 
We were, indeed, aware of the opinions of 
the hon. Member for Birmingham just as 
much, I believe, as, and no more, than the 
Gentlemen opposite were aware of them. 
And I apprehend that we were aware of 
them through the same unfailing channels 
—namely, the public journals of the coun- 
try. What we understood to be his opi- 
nions he stated in some speech delivered 
by him, I rather think at Rochdale, during 
the autumn, we conceived theth to be as 
I will now state them, and my hon. Friend 
himself will, I doubt not, have the kind- 
ness to correct me if I am wrong. ‘There 
were, I think, four points principally put 
forward. Firstly, that there was a certain 
franchise which must be considered to be 
the maximum for counties, and that this 
was £10 ; secondly, that there was also a 
certain franchise which must be considered 
to be the maximum for boroughs, and that 
to make this satisfactory it should on no ac- 
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count be above £6; thirdly, he considered 
that the extension of the franchise ought 
to be separated from the re-distribution 


me if I do not quote him with sufficient 
precision—he thought that separation of 
the two subjects ought to take place in 
order that the interval of time between the 
two might mature and ripen the public 
mind after the passing of the Franchise 
Bill, so as to obtain, if a later, yet a more 
full and conelusive settlement of the ques- 
tion. These, as far as my memory serve 
me, were the four points of opinion de- 
livered by my hon. Friend. And what 
have we done? We agreed with my hon. 
Friend in one of them—we agreed with 
him in the policy of the separating the 
franchise from the re-distribution of seats. 
And should we not have been the most 
contemptible of all the poltroons ever mis- 
named Ministers, if, having that opinion, 
we had shrunk from acting on it because we 
might know well enough, without ‘any gift 
of divination, that the leader, forsooth, of 
the Tory party would found on that cir- 
cumstance a charge of subserviency which 
he himself knows to be thoroughly un- 
founded just as well as wedo? If sub- 
serviency exists, why has it not appeared 
in our conduct with reference to the other 
opinions of my hon. Friend ? Why were we 
to differ with him in everything? Why 
have we not proposed the £10 franchise 
recommended by my hon. Friend, and by 
the right hon. Gentleman himself in the 
Bill of 1859? Why have we not proposed 
the £6 franchise introduced in 1860 un- 
der the express sanction of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Calne, and de- 
elared by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Birmingham to be the highest figure that 
could be allowed to stand in any satisfac- 
tory Reform Bill? If this subserviency 
exists, how is it that these opinions have 
not been followed? It is true that my 
hon. Friend, with, I think, great modera- 
tion and great wisdom, accepts the Bill as 
it stands, and his acceptance of it is con- 
verted into a charge against the Bill itself. 
Strange position, indeed, if we have ar- 
rived at a state of things in which the very 
fact that my hon. Friend gives his support 
to this Bill—a Bill proposing a far less 
popular franchise than was recommended 
by Lord Palmerston, whose political calm- 
ness and deliberative temper have been so 
justly commended in this debate ; by Sir 
George Lewis, and by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Calne—the very fact 
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that the hon. Gentleman supports this Bill] may perhaps be best and most briefly 
is to taint and, as it were, to poison the| summed up in a single phrase that will be 
measure itself. Is it eredible that there | sufficiently understood by the House —. 
are such extremes of party and personal | namely, the ‘ flesh and blood ” arguments, 
animosity in this House, and that the very | Now, Sir, I wish that the noble Lord, the 
essence of facts and objects is to change|right hon. Baronet, and the right hon. 
its nature from its relations to particular | Gentleman the Member for Calne had a 
individuals? And are these the encour-| little more considered what really took 
agements to political moderation which | place with regard to the use of that and 
my hon. Friend is to receive? Such,|of other more or less kindred expres- 
Sir, is the state of the facts, so far as we|sions. The right hon. Member for Calne 
are concerned, with regard to my hon. |for I think half an hour, the right hon. 
Friend the Member for Birmingham. Yet | Baronet the Member for Hertfordshire for 
I must still say one more word about him. | perhaps half an hour more, not having 
I am sorry to have to do that, but I can-| themselves heard me use the phrase which 
not help doing it. I do sincerely think he | became for them so copious a theme, found- 
is a great deal more obliged to hon. Gen- | ed detailed declamation, argument, denun- 
tlemen opposite than he is to us. It is|ciation, and I know not what, upon an 
my firm opinion—though it may be erro-| assumption. They assumed, and doubtless 
neous—that the Gentlemen who adopt the | they believed I had used the fact, that the 
line of argument which has been adopted | working classes are of our own flesh and 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite, with | blood as a reason why the Bill now before 
regard to what he terms Americanizing |the House should be passed. And my 
the institutions of the country, are doing | right hon. Friend the Member for Calne, 
their utmost, against their will and against | in a part of his speech which I admit was 
their knowledge—for much of what they | quite unanswerable, showed that thus to 
have been doing for a long period of tine | make use of such a consideration would 
has been not only against their will, but | be the greatest imaginable absurdity. Un- 
likewise against their knowledge—to mag- doubtedly! But then it so happens I never 
nify and increase the influence of my hon. {did use any argument of the kind. There 
Friend the Member for Birmingham ; and | are limits to human folly ; and neither here 
if my hon. Friend be the dangerous man | nor elsewhere should I have dreamed of 
he is supposed to be, and if he nurses in his | so eccentric a proceeding. I used the ex- 
breast such wicked schemes against the in- | pression as a reply—nay, I will presume 
stitutions of the country, it is not through | to go one step further and say, if it be not 
Her Majesty’s Government, nor through presumptuous to say it—lI used it as a re- 
the agency of those who are now thinking | proof to the language of some of the oppo- 
and voting with them, that he will ever nents of the Bill. Sir, in my opinion there 
obtain the means of giving effect to his are times in debate when extraordinary 
wicked intentions, but through the line of errors are best met by the declaration of 
argument and statement which has been elementary truths. When I heard it stated 
adopted by his and our opponents, and by a Gentleman of ability that to touch the 
which invests him with powers and attri- | question of enfranchising any portion of 
butes which not even his abilities, aided the working class was domestic revolution, 
as they are by his known integrity, have I thought it time to remind him that the 
ever enabled him to obtain. performance of the duties of citizenship 

And now, Sir, I must bestow two mi- does give some presumption of the capacity 
nutes on a question touching several ex- for civil rights, and that the burden of 
pressions of my own. Perhaps my best proof, that exclusion from such rights is 
apology for troubling the House on such a warrantable or wise or (as it may be) ne- 
matter will be that they are expressions cessary, lies upon those who exclude. That 
which have furnished material in the as I think very simple declaration was 
mouths of others for some hours of this magnified into revolutionary doctrine, and 
debate. The noble Lord the Member for great service has it once more done to- 
King’s Lynn, in his very clear, very for- night to the leader of the Tory party. On 
cible, very argumentative, and I must say, the same grounds, when I heard my right 
as it seemed to me—though it has been hon. Friend deseribing these working men 
criticized to a contrary effect—by no means at from £7 to £10, not once only it must 
uncandid speech, complimented me on not now be said, as an invading army, and as 
having used any of those expressions which something more, as an invading ambush, as 
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a band of enemies, which was to bring ruin 
and conflagration as the purpose of its mis- 
sion, into a city all fore-doomed ; and when 
I heard these opinions and this illustration 
once and again repeated, I thought it was 
time to fall back upon elementary truths 
as the proper antagonists to these extraor- 
dinary errors, and to say, these men whom 
you are denouncing, not by argument and 
reason, but beyond the bounds of all argu- 
ment and reason, are your own flesh and 
blood. And now, Sir, having stated thus 
much, I must so far notice the speech of 
the noble Lord (Viscount Cranbourne) who 
commenced this debate to-night as empha- 
tically to deny that in any one point or par- 
ticular—speaking elsewhere, as he said, 
and, as has been said by others, in the pro- 
vinces, but as I should say, addressing my 
own constituents—have 1 gone in one jot 
or tittle beyond the statements made by 
me on the floor of this House. I do not 
know really whether I am to look to the 
principles or to the practice of the noble 
Lord the Member for Stamford as estab- 
lishing the rule with regard to what is to 
be done out of the House by its Members 
in the use of tongue or pen. I am quite 
willing, however, to say, without further 
examination of his practice, that I abide 
by his precepts; and this I promise him, 
I will freely submit to any censure he can 
bestow, and if censure is to be bestowed 
he is a good hand at it, when on any occa- 
sion he can show that I have said elsewhere 
of Members of this House, or of any pro- 
ceeding in this House, that which I have 
not said here, or am not ready to say upon 
this floor, where in my judgment it is that 
all our battles may best be fought. I 
have a more agreeable admission to make. 
What I have said in the nature of plati- 
tudes, or of truisms, or of revolutionary max- 
ims—and the condemned dicta have passed 
under all these designations alternately as 
might suit the tastes of the different critics 
has been said with reference to declarations 
made by persons of the greatest weight in 
this House—made, too, amid a tumult and 
tempest of cheers—and therefore to be 
taken as setting forth the sentiments not 
of one but of many. Yet, I am glad and 
thankful to admit that those cheers and 
tumult, overpowering as they were, did not 
represent the universal sentiment on the 
other side of the House from which they 
proceeded. The hon. Gentleman the Mem. 
ber for South Lincolnshire explained that 
certain cheers, which had led me to sup- 
pose he might be one of those who enter- 
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tained opinions of the working class, such as 
I endeavoured to protest against, had been 
incorrectly interpreted, and really referred 
to another subject. My hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Suffolk (Sir Fitz- 
Roy Kelly), although he has not taken 
part in this debate, spoke in another dis- 
cussion upon the malt duty the other even- 
ing on the merits of the working class in 
a spirit which proves that he, at least, en- 
tertains none of those ungenerous senti- 
ments in regard to them, and that tone, I feel 
assured, notwithstanding some instances 
leading to a contrary conclusion, largely 
pervades the Benches opposite. But I now 
pass on from the brief explanation which I 
have given of the particular epithets and 
expressions used by myself with reference 
to the sentiments of others, and I think I 
may appeal to hon. Members to support 
me when I say that it was not I who first 
introduced into these discussions observa- 
tions of this colour and description. It 
was not in my opening speech that they 
had their rise, and so long as our debates 
are conducted in the manner of which the 
speech of the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Stanley) has furnished us with so good an 
example I may, I hope, venture to promise 
that the House will never hear from me 
any more of such expressions, be they pla- 
titudes, be they the truth, or be they fairly 
characterized as revolutionary and subver- 
sive paradoxes. 

And now, Sir, I proceed. Now, I come to 
take a retrospectof this debate. It is natural, 
it is unavoidable, that my attention should 
first, and in a principal degree, rest on the 
remarkable speech which we heard yester- 
day from my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Calne. With that speech I shall not 
attempt to deal in detail, and that for many 
reasons. One of these reasons, perhaps, 
is a disinclination to measure swords with 
such a man. [‘‘ Hear, hear! ”’] That cheer, 
complimentary as it is, does not, at any 
rate, precede but follows my own admission. 
A second reason is in my recollection, and 
a third lies in my hopes with respect to my 
right hon. Friend. I cannot forget—al- 
though he may—his connection with the 
men who sit on these Benches. I cannot 
forget the services which, as a public man, 
he has rendered, and while I know of no 
language strong enough to express the 
grief—nay, astonishment with which I re- 
gard his present extraordinary opinions on 
the question of Reform, passing, as they 
seemed to do, beyond those entertained, or 
at least those avowed by other Members, 
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yet I think the evident framework of his 
mind, as well as his recent conduct on 
other questions, entitles him to this admis- 
sion at the hands of his party—that he is 
pursuing the dictates of his conscience, and 
that upon general subjects his judgments 
are frankly liberal. I only hope that 
when he is again doing battle in the 
ranks and for the political objects of 
those among whom he sits, he may display 
a little more moderation than he has done 
in the course of the present struggle. 
With respect to his speech, I may be per- 
mitted to observe upon it in either of two 
aspects. When I look upon it in the light 
of a great Parliamentary display ; when | 
consider the force of the weapons which he 
used, the keenness of their edge, and the 
skill and rapidity of the hand by which 
they were wielded, I am lost, indeed I was 
at the time lost, in admiration, though I 
was myself the object of a fair proportion 
of the cuts and thrusts which he delivered. 
But, Sir, when I take another view of that 
remarkable discourse ; when I think of the 
end and aim to which it was applied—when 
I think how shallow, unworthy, was the 
exhibition which he gave us of this great 
and noble Constitution of England, which 
I, for one, really thought had struck deep 
roots into our soil, and was fixed there in 
a manner to defy the puny efforts of my 
Lord Russell and his Colleagues—when I 
recollect how my right hon. Friend, ex- 
aggerating more and more as he went on 
his fears and apprehensions, and colouring 
every object more and more highly in the 
phantom visions he raised up—when I 
found him travelling back to Australia, his 
old abode, and on discovering there that 
the public men of that country had, after 
all, been prosecuting in his absence the 
eareer they commenced under his auspices, 
and when he ended with this portentous 
discovery—that what he called anarchy 
must be arrested in the colonies by the 
paramount power of Parliamentary inter- 
ference from this country for the purpose 
of taking away from our fellow-country- 
men at the antipodes the powers of self- 
government which they enjoy, then I con- 
fess that the admiration | had felt was lost 
and swallowed up—lI will not say in shame 
but in grief. Will my right hon. Friend 
permit me to apply to him the story which 
is told of the mother of the Regent Duke 
of Orleans, Elizabeth the Princess Palatine 
of Bavaria. She said of her son, what I 
will venture to apply to my right hon. 
Friend. Her story was, that at his birth 
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the fairies were invited to attend. Each 
came, and each brought the infant the 
gift of a talent. But in sending the in- 
vitations one fairy had unhappily been 
forgotten. She came unasked, and said 
for her revenge, “ Yes, he shall have all 
the talents except one, that of knowing 
how and for what end to apply them.” 
The argument of my right hon. Friend 
depended entirely on a series of unsound 
and what I may call enormous assumptions. 
The first which I shall deal with is the as- 
sumption that the Government has insulted 
the House of Commons. Insult, vilifica- 
tion, degradation, harshness, tyranny, des- 
potism—these are some of the flowers of 
speech which have been applied in the 
course of this debate by my noble Friend 
the Member for Haddington, on the part of 
those whom he calls moderate Liberals, 
and by others to the conduct of the Go- 
vernment. But, to do him justice, my right 
hon. Friend never deals in generalities, so 
he fastened on a phrase. He thinks he sub- 
stantiated his charge by saying that I had 
used these words, ‘‘ We know with whom 
we have to deal.” The right hon. Gentle- 
man says that phrase means the House 
of Commons; and, consequently, that the 
House of Commons is insulted. But did 
it mean tie House of Commons? It did 
not. There is no more common political 
artifice, as far as my experience gocs, than 
this—when a gentleman finds himself stung 
or fastened down, or aptly deseribed by 
some particular phrase or sentiment, he 
shifts the application of it from himself, 
and he complains that it has been applied, 
and, of course, disrespectfully applied to 
the House of Commons. Sir, I did not 
apply my phrase to the House of Commons. 
I will explicitly tell my right hon. Friend 
to whom I did not apply it, and, if it be 
any satisfaction to him, I will tell him also 
to whom I did apply it. I did not apply 
it to my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Cambridge University, or to the right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for Oxfordshire, 
both of whom, as we perfectly well know, 
are friendly to a reduction of the borough 
franchise. We may, indeed, have a battle 
with my right hon. Friend (Mr. Walpole) 
at the proper time, for he declares, although 
I own myself unable to perceive it, that a 
principle is involved in the difference be- 
tween the rates of £10 and £14 as applied 
to the counties, and between the amounts 
£7 and £8 as applied to the boroughs. 
But he is friendly to the reduction of the 
franchise in boroughs. He has declared 
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his opinions, and no doubt he will be ready 
at the proper time to vote in conformity 
with them. His whole conduct has been 
open and direct. If I had applied such 
an expression to him I should have been 
guilty of the grossest injustice. I had in 
my mind very different persons. Does my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Calne 
recollect how, in one of his plays, that 
prince of comedians, Aristophanes conveys, 
through the medium of some character or 
other, a rebuke to some prevailing tendency 
or sentiment of the time—I cannot recol- 
lect now what it was—too many are the 
years that have slipped away since I read 
it—but that character, addressing the audi- 
ence, says, ‘* But now, my good Athenians, 
pray recollect I am not speaking of the 
city, I am not speaking of the public, Iam 
only speaking of certain depraved and 
crooked little men.’’ And if I may be 
permitted to make a metaphorical applica- 
tion of these epithets—confining myself 
most strictly to the metaphorical use, 
speaking only in a political sense, and with 
exclusive reference to this question of Re- 
form, I would say it was not of the House 
of Commons, but of ‘‘ certain depraved and 
crooked little men” that I used these 
words, and I frankly own now in candour 
my right hon. Friend is, according to my 
judgment and intention, first and foremost 
among them. ‘* We know with whom we 
have to deal,’’ because we know we have 
to deal with him. My right hon. Friend 
is opposed to the lowering of the borough 
franchise. He knows that is the object of 
this Bill. If I understood his speech 
aright, and he is so perspicuous that it is 
hardly possible to be mistaken, he is op- 
posed to Reform in every shape and form; 
yet, though he is opposed to the measure 
as a whole, he does not oppose the second 
reading of the Bill, but has been content 
to vote for an Amendment which, in ef- 
fect, says no more than this, “ We think 
that a bad Bill which is already on the 
table, but you must lay another bad Bill 
on the table, and then we will consider it.’’ 
I think, therefore, that I am justified in 
using the words, significant as I admit 
them to be, ‘* we know with whom we have 
to deal.’ We have to deal with Gentlemen 
who are opposed to the reduction of the 
franchise, but who do not think proper to 
express the ground of their opposition by 
their vote. The course we have taken is 
a course that we have taken avowedly upon 
a principle. We do not deny, we do not 
dispute, that we are contending for the re- 
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duction of the franchise. We are not now 
contending for a particular amount. We 
may mean to propose, and we may mean to 
adhere to a particular amount ; but what 
we are now contending for is a reduction of 
the franchise. But we are opposed by 
open antagonists, and we are also opposed 
by concealed antagonists. We wish to 
strip away the disguise from this latter 
class of antagonists. We wish that they 
should speak audibly, and in the face of 
day that which they think, that which they 
mean ; and no effort, Sir, on our part, no 
amount of endurance, no amount of labour 
than we can give, shall be wanting to at- 
tain that object, and to take care that the 
people of England, as well as we, the Go- 
vernment, shall know with whom we have 
to deal. 

Then the second head of my right hon. 
Friend’s indictment against us as to insult- 
ing this House was that after we had pro- 
duced a certain quantity of statistics, we 
declared it should not, with our good will, 
have any more. Sir, I never said any- 
thing of the kind. What I said was, that 
when questions respecting the social ana- 
tomy of class, and the conditions and the 
numbers in particular of the working class 
reached a point, which, I say frankly, ap- 
peared to me to threaten to assume an in- 
vidious and offensive character—I mean 
justly offensive to them—what I did say 
was that it was time such inquiries should 
stop, and that as far as the Government 
was concerned, we would be no party to 
their being carried to that point. As to 
further statistics, Members know the re- 
verse ; for example, the hon. Member for 
Northamptonshire knows well that on the 
very same night when this matter was 
under discussion, the Government made 
not the smallest objection to the production 
of the statistics which he desired. 

But my right hon. Friend says—and I 
think this was the third proof he gave that 
we were insulting the House—he says that 
the information on the subjeet of the re- 
distribution of seats, that is, the measure 
which we intend to propose on that subject, 
is kept back out of mere wantonness. And 
the task he commends to me is this—I 
have to show, he conceives, that that mea- 
sure is so entirely detached from the con- 
siderations applicable to the second read- 
ing of our present Bill, that it ought upon 
no account to be given to the House before 
such second reading, and yet that it is so 
intimately intertwined with the consideras 
tions applicable to the Motion for going 
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into Committee that it must of necessity be 
given to the House before it is about 
to go into Committee. Sir, I am bound to 
prove, and I shall prove no such thing. It 
is not we who have ever held that the 
measure for re-distribution was so inter- 
twined with the second reading of this Bill 
that it must necessarily be given before 
we could go into Committee. On the 
contrary, Sir, we have frankly declared, 
knowing, as I said before, with whom we 
have to deal, that the great apprehension 
which possessed us was not one merely 
respecting the course that would on that 
night be taken by the representatives of 
the small boroughs, naturally and not un- 
warrantably alarmed on behalf of their 
constituents. That is a comparatively 
small matter. But our main dread was 
that the covert enemies of the reduction 
of the franchise would make use of that 
whole wilderness of multitudinous particu- 
lars which belongs to the subject, a re-dis- 
tribution of seats, to perplex and entangle 
the whole question so as to render progress 
with it virtually impracticable within the 
time likely to be at our command. That 
was the fear we entertained. But as time 
went on we found that many differed from 
us as to our mode of procedure, with re- 
spect to whom it would have been insolence 
on our part to doubt that they at the same 
time concurred with us in a common object 
—namely, in desiring a reduction of the 
franchise. Without the smallest reserve, 
therefore, and in deference to those wishes, 
we departed froni the method of action 
which our own judgment recommended, 
and we incurred what we thought real 
hazard and inconvenience as far as the 
progress of the measure is concerned. We 
have, however, adhered all along to the 
opinion we originally expressed—that the 
safest course, could we have persuaded the 
House to pursue it, would have been a com- 
plete separation for the moment of the two 
subjects. I say for the moment, because 
I am now reminded that I omitted to notice, 
I believe at the proper time, one point 
in regard to the opinions of the hon. Mem- 
berfor Birmingham. That particular opinion 
of my hon. Friend that the re-distribution 
of seats was a question to be reserved with 
a view to an intermediate ripening of the 
public mind on the subject was an opinion 
that we have never entertained. It was 
an opinion that my hon. Friend might en- 
tertain with perfect honour; but for us— 
who had formerly combined the two sub- 
jects, and for those who now professed to 
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disunite them exclusively upon grounds of 
convenience and advantage in point of pro- 
cedure—for us to entertain such a latent 
purpose would have been a base device, 
would have been conduct unworthy either 
of a Government or of any gentleman or 
any reputable man in whatever capacity or 
station. And I must confess it is with 
pain that I can with difficulty allow myself 
to believe that any such opinion can have 
been entertained of the Government by any 
Gentleman who numbers himself among its 
supporters. I cannot complain or wonder at 
its being ascribed to us by Gentlemen oppo- 
site, for the distinction which the hon. and 
gallant Member for Huntingdon has made 
between personal and political honour is a 
distinction which has been at least conven- 
tionally established to a sufficient degree to 
warrant charges of that kind; but I must 
say that for Gentlemen who have general 
confidence in the Government, to think the 
Government capable of any such act is a 
thing I am at a loss to understand, and the 
advice I would respectfully presume to give 
them is, that they withdraw that general 
confidence immediately, and make it their 
first business not to carry an indirect Mo- 
tion like the Amendment now under con- 
sideration, but to put the Government out 
of uffice by the most direct and summary 
means they can discover. Thus much, Sir, 
as to insulting the House by withholding 
information. 

And now, Sir, I hope I may say a few 
words as to the general charge of an 
attempt to domineer or tyrannize over this 
House. The right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site has given me a favourable opportunity 
of explaining my position to the Liberal 
party on that subject. If, Sir, I had been 
the man who at the very outset of his 
eareer, well nigh half a century ago, had 
with an almost prophetic foresight fastened 
upon two great groups of questions—the 
great historic questions of the day, of which 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite, from 
the last portion of his speech, seems never 
to have heard; I mean the questions re- 
lating to the removal of civil disabilities for 
religious opinions, and to Parliamentary 
Reform—if I had been the man who halt- 
ing thus in early youth, in the first stage 
of his political career, fixed upon those 
questions and made them his own, then 
went on and prosecuted them with sure 
and unflagging instinct until the triumph 
in both cases was achieved; if I had been 
the man whose name has been associated 
for forty years, and often in the very first 
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lace of eminence, with every measure of 
CeneBeent legislation—in other words, had 
I been Earl Russell, there might have been 
some temptation to pass into excess in the 
exercise of authority, and to apply a pressure 
to this House in itself unjustifiable. But, 
Sir, I am not Earl Russell. The right hon. 
Gentleman, secure I suppose in the recol- 
lection of his own consistency, has taunted 
me with the political errors of my boyhood. 
The right hon.Gentleman when he addressed 
the hon. Member for Westminster, took oc- 
casion to show his magnanimity, for he de- 
clared that he would not takethe philosopher 
to task for what he wrote twenty-five years 
ago. But when he caught one who thirty- 
five yeara ago, who, just emerged from boy- 
hood, and still an undergraduate at Oxford, 
had expressed an opinion adverse to the 
Reform Bill of 1832, of which he had so 
long and bitterly repented, then the right 
hon. Gentleman could not resist the temp- 
tation that offered itself to his appetite for 
effect. He, a Parliamentary champion of 
twenty years’ standing, and the leader, as 
he informs us to-night of the Tory party, 
is so ignorant of the House of Commons, 
or so simple in the structure of his mind, 
that he positively thought he would obtain 
a Parliamentary advantage by exhibiting 
me to the public view for reprobation as an 
opponent of the Reform Bill of 1832. Sir, 
as the right hon. Gentleman has dore me 
the honour thus to exhibit me, let me for a 
moment trespass on the patience of the 
House to exhibit myself. What he has 
stated is true. I deeply regret it. But I was 
bred under the shadow of the great name of 
Canning ; every influence connected with 
that name governed the first political im- 
pressions of my childhood and my youth ; 
with Mr. Canning I rejoiced in the re- 
moval of religious disabilities from the 
Roman Catholic body, and in the free and 
truly British tone which he gave to our 
policy abroad; with Mr. Canning I re- 
joiced in the opening he made towards the 
establishment of free commercial inter- 
changes between nations ; with Mr. Can- 
ning and under the shadow of that great 
name, and under the shadow of the yet 
more venerable name of Burke, I grant 
my youthful mind and imagination were 
impressed with the same idle and futile 
fears which still bewilder and distract the 
mature mind of the right hon. Gentleman. 
I had conceived that very same fear, 
that ungovernable alarm at the first 
Reform Bill in the days of my under- 
graduate career at Oxford which the right 
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hon. Gentleman now feels; and the only 
difference between us is this—I thank him 
for bringing it into view by his quotation— 
that, having those views, I, as it would 
appear, moved the Oxford Union Debating 
Society to express them clearly, plainly, 
forcibly, in downright English, while the 
right hon. Gentleman does not dare to 
tell the nation what it is that he really 
thinks, and is content to skulk under the 
shelter of the meaningless Amendment 
which is proposed by the noble Lord. And 
now, Sir, I quit the right hon. Gentleman ; 
I leave him to his reflections, and I env 
him not one particle of the polemical pr | 
vantage which he has gained by his dis- 
creet reference to the proceedings of the 
Oxford Union Debating Society in the 
year of grace 1831. 

My position then, Sir, in regard to the 
Liberal party is in all points the opposite 
of Earl Russell’s. Earl Russell. might 
have been misled possibly, had he been in 
this place, into using language which 
would have been unfit coming from another 
person. But it could not be the same 
with me. I am too well aware of the re- 
lations which subsist between the party 
and myself. I have none of the claims he 
possesses. I came among you an outcast 
from those with whom I associated, driven 
from them, I admit, by no arbitrary act, 
but by the slow and resistless forces of 
conviction. I came among you, to make 
use of the legal phraseology, in pauperis 
forma. I had nothing to offer you but 
faithful and honourable service. You re- 
ceived me, as Dido received the ship- 
wrecked ineas— 

« Ejectum littore egentem 
Accepi— 
And I only trust you may not hereafter at 
any time have to complete the sentence in 
regard to me— 


“ Et regni demens in parte locavi.” 


You received me with kindness, indulgence, 
generosity, and I may even say with some 
measure of confidence. And the relation 
between us has assumed such a form that 
you never can be my debtors, but that 
I must for ever be in your debt. It is 
not for me, under such circumstances, that 
any word will proceed that can savour of 
the character which the right hon. Gentle- 
man imputes to the conduct of the Govern- 
ment with respect to the present Bill. 
Now, Sir, let me state what I take to be 
the actual condition of the question that 
is to be decided to-night. For this is not 
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only a protracted debate—it is not only one 
upon which the House of Commons has 
freely lavished from every one of its 
quarters or its sections the choicest trea- 
sures of its wit, its argument, its rhe- 
torical, and its persuasive powers—it is 
also an historical debate. We are now 
about the process what is called ‘‘ making 
history.” Weare now laying the founda- 
tions of much that is to come. This occa- 
sion is a starting-point from which I pre- 
sume to think the career we have to run as 
individuals and parties will in many respects 
take its character and colour. Now, Sir, 
the main charge brought against us is this 
—that we have introduced a Franchise 
Bill alone. Is that, then, a very grave 
offence? There were two reasons that 
might, surely, without reproach have 
moved us to take such a course. One 
was the reason of policy—the desire to 
avoid inviting unnecessarily an independent 
combination of persons, and causing them 
to join on different grounds for the com- 
mou and momentary purpose of rejecting 
the Bill. If we were influenced by that 
motive, I donot know in confessing the fact 
we need in any way be ashamed of it. 
But the conclusive reason which swayed us 
was that which I mentioned in introducing 
the Bill—the feeling that the passing of 
a combiuved Bill must be regarded as im- 
possible; that under the circumstances 
which then existed it was not possible for 
us to ask the House to continue its sittings 
through the autumn, that the time which 
we must reckon as likely to be consumed 
in debate upon the double measure would 
be more than we could make sure, within 
the ordinary limits of the Session, we 
should be able to devote to it, and that, 
consequently, it we introduced a measure 
which we knew could not in the ordinary 
course of things pass the House in the time 
available for its discussion—not only would 
there be another failure to be added to the 
already long list of failures, but one at- 
tended on our part with gross dishonour. 
We should have met with all and more 
than all the opposition which has encoun- 
tered us, although not, perhaps, from the 
same quarters. And we should have had 
to boot the reproach from within, that we 
had adopted an indirect method of proceed- 
ing, and had claimed credit for being the 
friends of Reform, while we had laid upon 
the table a measure which we ourselves 
knew it was impossible to dispose of. This 
second and conclusive reason was, then, 
the question of time. It was the twelve- 
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day or twenty-four day argument which 
has attained such considerable celebrity, 
and on which my mind dwells with peculiar 
satisfaction, because it seems to have been 
the only point of all those mooted in this 
debate on which everybody has been 
agreed. No one, at least, has challenged 
it. That argument of time was also for us, 
under the circumstances, an argument of 
honour; and the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for King’s Lynn owned that the 
alternative to our method of proceeding was 
the postponement of the whole question to 
next Session. Now, after what has passed, 
let the noble Lord place himself in our 
position. I ask the noble Lord, for I have 
confidence in his fairness, to place himself 
in our position. We were the authors, 
most of us, of measures which had resulted 
in two or three former failures. We had 
taken part, most of us, in the strong and 
decisive measure which resulted in the 
ejection of the Government of Lord Derby 
upon a Bill relating to this very same sub- 
ject. We had postponed for several years 
after that resolution the resumption of the 
subject which was dropped in 1860. We 
found upon inquiry last autumn that we 
could obtain in time to legislate all the in- 
formation which appeared to us to be 
needed in order to enable Parliament to 
deal with the franchise. Was it, then, so 
great an offence, one which deserved to be 
visited with such severity, that we thought 
it more honourable to ourselves and more 
honourable to our party to do at once that 
which we found we could do at once, and to 
postpone to a later stage that which abso- 
lutely required to be postponed? Was it 
so strange a thing that after four Reform 
Bills had failed, and failed egregiously, we 
should think of varying their form, of re- 
moving some of the cargo from the ship ? 
Was not that, indeed, the natural course 
to pursue when it had been found impos- 
sible to navigate her with the whole of it 
aboard ? 

And again, Sir, had the House of Com- 
mons evinced a deliberate determination on 
former occasions only to deal with the ex- 
tension of the franchise and the re-distri- 
bution of seats as one measure the case 
would have been different. But no such 
determination had been announced, nor can 
any such opinion be found upon the re- 
cords or inferred from the acts of the House. 
In the many debates which have taken 
place upon the Bill with respect to the 
county franchise, introduced by the hon. 
Member for West Surrey, it was never 
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urged that that measure must of necessity 
be combined with a proposal for the re-dis- 
tribution of seats, nor have suggestions of 
this kind been ordinarily made, if my me- 
mory serves me right, in the debates which 
have taken place upon the Bill introduced 
by the hon. Member for Leeds to effect a 
reduction of the borough franchise. Again, 
Sir, is not Ireland a case eminently in 
point? Does not Ireland present to us 
the smallest borough constituencies in the 
Kingdom? And yet we proceeded with- 
out scruple in the case of Ireland in the 
very same manner we have adopted. We 
added 100,000 or 150,000, or, as I have 
seen it stated, a yet larger number of 
voters to the constituencies of Ireland, and 
still we have never touched the question 
of re-distribution at all. And yet, be- 
cause we have adopted a similar course, 
our conduct is regarded as something mon- 
strous, and as justifying every kind of 
strange and dishonouring suspicion. 

And now, Sir, I will turn to another 
head of evidence. Let us see what hon. 
Gentlemen say when they go to their con- 
stituents. That is a description of evi- 
dence to which, in my opinion, much 
weight should be attached, because the 
sentiments of hon. Gentlemen on such oc- 
casions are dictated not only by reason but 
by instinet-—by that instinct which as an 
inward monitor teaches them what to say 
when they go before the arbiters of their 
fate. I have been rather curious in ex- 
amining the addresses of hon. Gentlemen, 
and I find that there were 117 borough 
Members who entered into particulars on 
the subject of Reform, and did not refer 
to it simply on general terms. Out of 
these, no more than sixteen referred to the 
question of the re-distribution of seats ; 
and I believe that every one of those sixteen 
members who have testified in this unequi- 
vocal manner to their belief in the import- 
ance of re-distribution of seats, is going to 
vote with the Government in favour of the 
present Bill. The remaining 10] declared 
themselves at the election upon the fran- 
chise alone. Whether some of them may 
since have become conscious of the great 
importance of the re-distribution of seats I 
do not know; but on referring to the names, 
I find that the vast majority of those who 
think the subject of Reform is worth intro- 
ducing at all refer to it in making their 
profession of a political creed, simply in 
connection with and for its most important 
branch—the extension of the franchise. 
Therefore, Sir, I must say I do not think 
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it can be shown that any great reproach 
attaches to the Government for the course 
which it has adopted. 

Now, Sir, I come to the language that 
has been held about the inconvenience of 
the separation? The noble Lord oppo- 
site (Lord Stanley) has argued this part 
of the question very high. I donot blame 
the noble Lord for what I certainly thought 
a strain of great exaggeration. I will only 
say this, I doubt whether it was altogether 
consistent in the speaker of the speech. 
For what was the noble Lord’s course in 
1859? The noble Lord objects to any- 
thing lying in prospect only ; he wants to 
have everything in hand. Is that so? 
There are two heads under which this ob- 
jection arises ; one is with respect to 
boundaries, and the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Disraeli) has shown to-night that is 
much the greater of the two in his opinion. 
The other has reference to the re-distribu- 
tion of seats. How did the noble Lord stand 
with respect to the question of boundaries? 
Though the Government of which he was a 
Member had been twelve months in office 
when they brought in their Bill, though 
they had ample time for ascertaining all 
the facts, and for proposing an exact sys- 
tem of delimitation to Parliament, they 
made no such proposal—all they did was 
to insert a clause directing that inquiries 
should be made, which inquiries were to be 
made after the Bill should have passed, and 
to be followed by a Bill for fixing bound- 
aries. So that as to this head the noble Lord 
did the very thing which he charges us with 
doing. And what did he do with respect to 
re-distribution ? He put in fifteen seats 
in his Bill; it was not much, but it was the 
best part of the measure ; the other pro- 
visions of the Bill of 1859 were such as I 
would rather not now deseribe. Well, the 
noble Lord put in fifteen seats, and having 
thus satisfied himself, he also proposed to fix 
a certain rate for the borough and county 
franchise, and then said, ‘‘ Though we 
give you only fifteen seats now, it is be- 
cause we cannot do more at present ; but 
if you look at the borough and county 
franchise, you will see that as they are 
now to be identified bye-and-bye you can 
re-distribute seats as much as you like.” 
Thus, having by the Bill thrown the entire 
question of boundaries bodily into the 
future, and having left the question of re- 
distribution, in a great measure, to stand 
over for its real settlement at some time 
perfectly undetermined, the noble Lord now 
comes down and delivers this admirable 
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speech—admirable except for the speaker 
—on the intolerable inconvenience of mak- 
ing any separation at all, between the 
question of the franchise and the deter- 
mination of the constituencies among 
which the seats are to be divided. And 
now, Sir, I wish to say one word on an 
illustration used by the noble Lord. Not 
the figure of the House, for that was well 
answered by my hon. and learned Friend 
the Solicitor General for Scotland, who 
reminded him that we were not going to 
build a house, for we have got a very 
good one. But I refer to the illustration 
which the noble Lord drew from the sub- 
ject of finance. ‘' But,” said the noble 
Lord, *‘ In finance you would never do 
this, for in finance the House always has 
the whole scheme before it.”” But does 
the noble Lord forget that controversy of 
historic fame which closed about four or 
five years ago, when, for the special pur- 
pose of the protection of its privileges, 
the House thought fit to unite all its taxes 
and all its chief financial measures for the 
year in one Bill? Until that year the 
practice had been to pass all the financial 
proposals as independent Bills, subject to 
all the risks which the noble Lord de- 
scribed, and all the dangers and incon- 
veniences which he conjured up, and pre- 
sented to our view as attendant upon 
severances of thiskind. But who were the 
defenders of that separate legislation ? 
Why, all it defenders came from behind the 
noble Lord ; they were the very same men 
who to-night I suppose will crowd one of 
the lobbies of the House to sustain a vote 
in flat contrariety to the rule laid down by 
the noble Lord. 


Representation of 


My right hon. Friend the Member for | 
Cambridge made what I must frankly call | 
fair between the new towns and such of 


a commendable and in intention a helpful 
suggestion. 
by Resolution? he asked. I thank him 
for it, because | am certain of the spirit 
in which that suggestion was offered. But 
had my right hon. Friend thought of the 
meaning of proceeding by Resolution? We 
could easily conceive I think, how our first 
Resolution would be framed ; it might be 
very short, for it would not require much 
explanation. It would be easy to put into 
a few Resolutions so much of the Bill as re- 
lated to the franchise ; but I want to know 
how he would have put the re-distribution of 
seats into the form of a Resolution? Would 
he have a Resolution declaring that it is ex- 
pedient to take away so many Members 
from thirty or forty boroughs; and would 
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he name those boroughs? If he did not 
name them the Resolution would be mean- 
ingless ; and if he did name them, what, I 
ask, would be the difference between the 
Resolution and a Bill for re-distribution, 30 
far as regards the main point in issue— 
namely, the gaining time by avoiding mul- 
tiplied topies of debate. Nothing would be 
gained by that course. I fully appreciate 
the suggestion, but I am bound to say I 
do not think we have incurred an evil re- 
sult or deserved any blame for not adopting 
it. 

Now, Sir, what is the real state of the 
case with regard to distribution? This is 
very much at the root of our present diffi- 
culty. My hon. Friend the Member for 
Birmingham has said truly that it is con- 
ceivable that you may have a scheme of 
re-distribution such as altogether to frus- 
trate and to intercept the effect of your re- 
duction of the franchise. If we were to 
introduce a scheme of that kind I admit 
that everything that has been said against 
us would be just. But, Sir, we are not 
persons who have given no indication in 
former times of our views of re-distribu- 
tion. My belief is that re-distribution, 
though an exceedingly important subject, 
is secondary altogether to the franchise, 
because it is limited by and regulated upon 
principles which I think afford little room 
for difference of opinion among fair-minded 
and moderate men. The re-distributions 
of the Bill of 1854, of the Bill of 1859, 
and of the Bill of 1860 have proceeded 
upon one and the same set of principles— 
namely to abridge the representation in 
one portion of our system, by taking Mem- 
bers from the boroughs of small popula- 
tions, and to give the seats thus obtained 
in such proportion as might be thought 


the counties and large towns already repre- 
sented as might appear to have just claims 
to an increase of representation. Such 
are the principles; but of course there 
must be some variety in the mode of ap- 
plying them. In that view of the subject 
I think any reasonable man will see that 
there is nothing at all that can vitally 
affect in any manner a Bill which extends 
the franchise. The Bill I think of the 
right hon. Gentleman and Lord Derby pro- 
posed to enfranchise seven towns. Birken- 
head has since been enfranchised ; but six 
of those boroughs still remain, and their 
population averages 20,000, so that alto- 
gether the population numbers 120,000. 
Take 120,000 people out of the counties ; 
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what is the number of £7 voters which 
would by such a measure be brought ivto 
existence? It is not worth considering 
fora moment. The right hon. Gentleman 
did, indeed, I think, state that there were 
2,000,000 or 3,000,000 of people in the 
counties that might properly be withdrawn 
from them and included within the towns. 
I grant that if you approach the subject of 
re-distribution with the intention of what 
is commonly called ‘‘ cooking the constitu- 
ency,”’ you will, by seeking to destroy the 
effects of the reduction of the franchise by 
the re-distribution of seats, make re-distri- 
bution a most dangerous engine. We dis- 
claim all such intentions. I think our former 
conduct ought to acquit us of any such 
intentions. But if such intentions be im- 
puted to us, it ought to be by our enemies, 
for such intentions are not to be imputed 
compatibly with political friendship. We 
consider it to be the proper purpose of re- 
distribution by moderate and reasonable 
changes to second the provisions of the 
law touching the franchise, not covertly to 
neutralize and overturn them. Now, Sir, 
we have been asked to do some things, and 
we have done them. But let us just con- 
sider what they are and what they are not. 
It has been stated, and stated assiduously, 
that we have said that re-distribution 
must be postponed for another year, and 
that nothing could be done on that subject 
until the Franchise Bill became law. We 
have said neither one nor the other. We 
have never refused any request or sugges- 
tion to proceed with re-distribution during 
the present year. We said that we should 
not proceed with the plan of re-distribution 
until in our judgment the fate of the Fran- 
chise Bill had been secured. But that is 
a very different thing. That security may 
become apparent at different stages of the 
progress, according as circumstances hap- 
pen, which can only be judged of at the 
moment. But as to the postponement of 
the Re-distribution Bill for another year, 
we have not said anything of the sort. I 
myself, in the name of the Government, 
distinctly pointed out that if it were the 
pleasure of the House, in its anxiety for a 
prompt settlement of the whole subject of 
Reform, to prolong its sittings during the 
autumn the Government would not be the 
parties to object. But, strange to say, 
although that offer was intelligibly given, 
not a single one of the Gentlemen who are 
so keen for considering re-distribution with 
the question of the franchise has let fall a | 
syllable showing a disposition to agree to 
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that proposal. We said that in our opi- 
nion the re-distribution of seats formed an 
essential part of Reform; we said the po- 
litical engagement on which we stake our 
existence as a Government is not confined 
to the Franchise Bill, but extends to the 
subject of re-distribution ; and we said the 
process of re-distribution, if there were a 
mind to undertake it with despatch, should 
not be interrupted by any tardiness or lazi- 
ness of ours. We are taunted, and not 
altogether unjustly, by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite with having changed 
our front, because we have made this fur- 
ther concession in order to meet the views 
of Gentlemen whom we believe to be united 
with ourselves in the object that we have 
in view—that we will lay the Bill for the 
re-distribution of seats upon the table be- 
fore asking the House to go into Committee 
upon the Bill relating to the franchise. 
And now, Sir, I may fairly ask, what more 
is desired? Let us hear what is asked, 
that we may consider whether, compatibly 
with the main design we have in view, we 
can give our assent to the demand? The 
noble Lord the Member for King’s Lynn, 
says, “Give us a guarantee that if the 
Franchise Bill passes, the Re-distribution 
Bill shall also pass.”” Is the noble Lord so 
much afraid of the consequences of failure 
as to forget that if our plan of re-distribu- 
tion fails the Government must fail with it, 
and consequently that if he is so keen for 
re-distribution, that he can come in himself 
and carry his own. The noble Lord is 
afraid of a dissolution. But there can, I 
think, be nothing more obvious than this, 
that the Government having produced these 
two Bills will have every conceivable mo- 
tive of a selfish kind for avoiding a disso- 
lution until both the one and the other 
shall have passed. We shall have con- 
ciliated a few, while—proceed as cautiously 
as we may—we shall have offended many. 
If you think we may have some favour and 
interest with the constituencies likely to be 
enfranchised, it is in your power to gain as 
great an interest in them, should you but 
have the wisdom and forethought to desist 
from the course that you are now pursuing, 
and to show a little less mistrust of them— 
that portion of your fellow-countrymen— 
should you for example henceforward re- 
frain from insisting that to allow them to 
possess the franchise is to Americanize our 
institutions. 

I wish to be clearly understood upon the 
question connected with the form and 
manner of proceeding with the measure, 
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especially after it has been repeatedly 
stated in debate that there are various 
rumours circulating in the House. I be- 
lieve there are Gentlemen who desire of 
us more than we have promised to do, who 
are not satisfied with our having said that 
the Re-distribution Bill should be placed 
in their possession immediately after the 
second reading of the measure that is now 
before them. Let me endeavour, then, to 
be clear upon this subject. Our object is 
to draw a separation broadly and unequi- 
vocally between those who really desire a 
reduction of the franchise in counties, and, 
above all, in boroughs, and those who do 
not, but who are apparently disposed to 
make use of the question of the re-distri- 
bution of seats, and of every other topic, 
for the purpose of concealing their hostility 
and yet effectively prosecuting their oppo- 
sition to the reduction of the franchise. 
Now, Sir, I have to say that the Government 
will be loth to quarrel upon any mere ques- 
tion of procedure with any Gentleman in 
whom we recognize a community of object 
and purpose with ourselves. If Gentlemen 
have the same end in view, we shall have 
every disposition, as far as we can contrive 
it, to adopt the same means. We hold 
every subject of procedure to be wholly 
secondary to the purpose for which it is 
intended. What we cannot do, however, 
is this—we cannot undertake to abandon 
the ground we have gained, for, in my 
opinion, we have gained ground. We will 
not undertake to forego the fruit of the 
labours which the House has bestowed on 
that part of the Session which is past ; 
and we cannot undertake to waste that 
portion of the Session which is yet to come. 
We will not, as far as depends upon us, 
either encourage or endure procrastination. 
I must in the plainest manner convey 
to my noble Friend the Member for Ches- 
ter that we will be no parties to pro- 
crastination; and that no concealment shall 
subsist if we have the power to pierce it, 
and to unveil to the public whatever is 
beneath. That, Sir, is the state of the 
case with regard to our intentions upon 
what may happen after the second reading 
of this Bill. Now, Sir, in a great ques- 
tion like this, it is well understood what 
is really involved in the second reading. 
Let it be clearly understood that we are 
not now debating the rejection or ac- 
ceptance of clauses secondary with re- 
ference to the main purpose of the Bill. 
It is no question of savings banks, it 
is no question of dockyard enfranchise- 
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ment; nor is it even a question econ- 
cerning the votes of leaseholders in coun- 
ties. And here I will, in passing, make 
an admission to my right hon. Friend the 
Member for North Staffordshire. He has 
certainly surprised me by the number of 
votes which he states would be added to 
the register of a particular division of a 
county under the operation of this clause. 
I do not know that his estimate is precisely 
correct ; I may have occasion to question 
it. We have proposed the clause I am 
referring to under the belief that, as a 
general and almost universal rule, the 
number of those leaseholding votes are 
comparatively few. If that be not so, it 
is a question undoubtedly open to re-con- 
sideration. 

Nor, of course, are we at this moment 
asking of any Gentleman to pledge himself 
as to the particular figure at which he will 
fix the reduced franchise in counties, nor 
even in boroughs. We do not conceal our 
intentions. We do not hold out the smallest 
expectation that we shall deviate from our 
position in this respect ; we cannot depart 
from it. But that is not the point to be 
decided to-night. The point we are to 
decide to-night is whether the House will, 
by a majority, vote for the second reading 
of this Bill—that is to say, for a measure 
affirming the reduction of the franchise in 
counties, and especially in towns. That is 
the question. [*‘* No, no!” and Cheers. | 
It may not be the question in the estima- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman ; but it seems 
not improper that those who move the 
second reading of a Bill should at any rate 
put the House in possession of what they 
know to be the intention of the movers, 
and what they believe to be, and so far 
as depends on them intend should be, the 
true significance of the vote for which they 
ask, Have we, then, good reason for ask- 
ing that this Bill should be read a second 
time in lieu of adopting the Motion of the 
noble Earl? I think we have very sound 
reasons for asking it. They are these. We 
gave notice that we would introduce a mea- 
sure of Reform, and we produced the Bill. 
We were saluted by my noble Friend with 
a hostile Motion, and a Motion framed in 
concert with the party in Opposition. [“No, 
no!” and “ Hear, hear!’’] On a former 
occasion I endeavoured to do justice to the 
moderation of my noble Friend’s character. 
I wish now to bear testimony to the modera- 
tion and mildness of his language. But the 
moderation and mildness of his language 
cannot blind the Government to the seve- 
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rity of his aet. He spoke of his being a 
follower of Earl Russell, but the Amend- 
ment coming from my noble Friend has 
been concerted with the party opposite. 
[An hon. Memper: I do not believe it 
was.| [Much laughter.] Iam bound to 
say that I am unable to recognize the hon. 
Member as the leader of the party oppo- 
site. I recognize the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bucks as filling that 
position, and no one else. But, returning 
to the Amendment ; I am not aware of 
any case, within our Parliamentary expe- 
rience, or of any case whatever, in which 
a Government has consented to accept such 
an Amendment, so prepared and so pro- 
duced. I frankly own that if I were to 
be dragged at the chariot-wheels of any 
man, I would be as willing to be dragged 
at the chariot-wheels of my noble Friend 
as at those of any one whom I have the 
honour to know. But that is a process to 
which a Government cannot and must not 
submit. I marked the words of my noble 
Friend, looking back at his conduct in 
1859. He was then so zealous for a re- 
duction of the borough franchise, that he 
would not hear of the proposal to read the 
Bill of that day a second time, because it 
did not propose such reduction. My noble 
Friend now repents of that refusal. He 
says it was a very unwise proceeding. He 
holds that, having then before them a Go- 
vernment which had introduced a Reform 
Bill, and which were pledged to stand or 
fall by it, to stop the Government in its 
career was not the way to promote the 
cause of Reform. But, strange inconsist- 
ency of human nature—not peculiar to my 
noble Friend, but only too common in the 
annals of casuistry! For a moment, and 
with evident sincerity, he repents; but at 
the same moment the temptation again pre- 
sents itself, and again he falls. In the 
very act of making the confession he re- 
peats and revives the offence. My noble 
Friend now in truth asks the House to do 
over again what he laments that it did in 
1859. We ask that our Bill may be read 
a second time. Is our request an unfair 
one? My right hon. Friend the Member 
for Calne quoted yesterday, and with great 
effect, a phrase which has been used by Mr. 
Hallam. Mr. Hallam says very truly that 
Ministers have a double allegiance—an al- 
legiance to the Crown, and an allegiance 
to this House. Itis their business, in sub- 
mitting their measures to the judgment of 
the House, to consider what their own 
honour requires ; but it is also their duty 
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in deciding as they best can what is expe- 
dient for the public interests to consider 
what may be required for the honour, dig- 
nity, and efficiency of the House. Well, 
Sir, after all that has happened—after the 
many Bills which have been brought in— 
after the many unforeseen obstacles ending 
in miscarriage —after the equivocal and 
questionable proceedings that have at 
times been taken with reference to these 
measures, and the jealousies and reproaches 
which the public do not understand, but of 
which they see the effect in the total stop- 
page of the movement of Reform—we 
have deliberately thought we were en- 
titled, nay that we were bound, to ask the 
House for an answer on the question of 
the reduction of the franchise in counties 
and boroughs—a question which cannot be 
affected in its substance by any course 
which we can pursue with regard to the re- 
distribution of seats. That is what we 
have thought, and I think I may ask my 
noble Friend whether we are not perfectly 
entitled to ask for that answer. 

Sir, there was awish expressed by one 
of the heroes of that ancient war to which 
my right hon. Friend and myself have so 
often referred, a wish eminently suitable 
to the present position of Her Majesty’s 
Government. It is this— 


“ Let us die in the daylight.” 


Now, I ask it of my noble Friend that we 
may die in the daylight. My noble Friend’s 
hostility to this Bill—and the fact of such 
hostility is notorious, for it was declared in 
his address to his constituents —is not 
founded upon the circumstance of its not 
containing clauses for re-distribution, but 
on the fact of its being a Bill for the reduc- 
tion of the franchise in boroughs. My 
noble Friend differs vitally from the Go- 
vernment on that subject. I do not com- 
plain of that difference of opinion. On 
the contrary, I honour him for acting 
according to his own opinion ; but I do not 
think it too much to ask that he should 
state it in plain words. He asks, however, 
for a Re-distribution Bill with the Franchise 
Bill. But suppose a Re-distribution Bill 
of an unobjectionable character were intro- 
duced, would my noble Friend then support 
the Franchise Bill? I think that is a fair 
challenge. I think that upon the answer 
to that challenge, or upon the non-answer 
to it, which will mean pretty much the 
same thing, the judgment of the House 
and of the country may very well be taken. 

The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
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for Calne bas said that we have given no 
reasons for our Bill; and he likewise said 
that we know nothing of those 204,000 

rsons, whom it is proposed to enfranchise 
in boroughs ; indeed, as I think, he re- 
peated the assertion several times. What, 
Sir, do we know nothing of those 204,000 ? 
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Does my right hon. Friend know nothing 
of them? We were taught to think he 
knew a good deal about them. We have | 
not yet wholly forgotten his own significant | 
words so loudly cheered : ‘‘ we know what | 
sort of men live in these houses.” My | 
right hon. Friend will recollect the words | 
well enough. They were used in his first | 
speech. They formed part of his declama- | 
tory denunciation against the admission of 
any class below the £10 voters to the 
franchise. Nor was this all. Who were 
those Hyperboreans of the speech of my 
right hon. Friend? And what was the 
wind that got colder as the traveller went 
further north? Was not the comparison 
this—that as on the earth’s surface the 
cold increases as we move in that direction, 
so in the downward figures of the franchise 
the voters became progressively more 
drunken, or more venal, or, to refrain from 
recalling those words, I would say simply 
more and more unfit? Now, Sir, we too 
know something of those men, but what we 
know is very different from the supposed 
knowledge of my right hon. Friend. The 
right hon. Gentleman asked, ‘‘ Do you think 





the franchise is good in itself, or do you 
wish to improve the institutions of the 
country ?”’ Sir, I find here no dilemma. 
My answer is, we want to do both. The 
extension of the franchise within safe and 
proper limits is good. It will array more 
persons in support of the institutions of the 
country, and that is another good. The 
composition and the working of this House 
is admirable, and its performances have 
long since placed it at the head of all the 
legislative assemblies of the world. It 
does not follow, however, that it cannot be 
improved. I will not say with my right 
hon. Friend that it is perfect. I am not 
sure, indeed, that he said so, but he seemed 
to mean if not to say it. I am not pre- 
pared to pay the worship of idolatry even 
to this House. I will mention a point in 
which I think it might be improved. It 
is this. I need not say I am scarcely 
speaking of the present House, which has 
but just entered upon its labours. I am 
speaking of the reformed Parliament in 





general. There is a saying which has been 
ascribed to a very eminent person, still 
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alive—whose name I will not mention be- 
cause I have no means of knowing whether 
it has been truly ascribed to him or not, but 
I will quote it for its own sake. It is to 
the effect that the unreformed Parliament 
used to job for individuals, while the re- 
formed Parliament jobs for classes. I do 
not adopt the rudeness of the phrase, but 
the substance of the observation is in my 
opinion just. I think that the influence of 
separate classes is too strong, and that the 
influence of the public interest properly so 
called, as distinguished from the interest of 
sets, groups, and classes of men, is too 
weak. I fully admit I am not perhaps 
altogether an impartial judge; I speak 
much from my own experience during a 
lengthened period as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and as in a special degree and 
sense the guardian of the public purse. 
Undoubtedly, if there be a weak point in 
the composition of the House this is the 
department in which it would most readily 
and most clearly show itself. I believe 
that the composition of the House might 
be greatly improved ; and that the in- 
creased representation of the working 
classes would supply us more largely with 
that description of Members whom we 
want, who would look not to the interests 
of classes, but to the public interest. In 
presuming to say so much as this, I hope I 
do not convey any reproach to any party 
or person ; but my right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Lowe) challenged us so sharply, as if we 
admitted that no improvement whatever 
was possible, that I felt bound to state my 
belief. 

Again, Sir, I return to the broad propo- 
sition of my right hon. Friend. He says 
we have no reasons. Perhaps he does not 
admit as a reason what was stated the 
other day by the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham, that there have been a hun- 
dred meetings—public meetings held in fa- 
vour of this Bill. I observed, when those 
words were spoken, that loud murmurs 
arose on the other side of the House at the 
mention of the number, and I have not the 
least doubt of their good faith. 1, however, 
was persuaded that the hon. Member for 
Birmingham was right, and turning to the 
Report of the Committee on Public Peti- 
tions, I counted the meetings. [An Op- 
position Memper: Got up!| The meet- 
ings are ‘‘got up!” are they? Then 
you have your remedy. Do you get up 
meetings against the measure? It will then 
be seen whether it is or is not an easy 
matter to get an expression of public senti- 
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ment on which to found your operations. 
I know not whether they are ‘‘ got up” or 
not ; if Gentlemen think they are, it is 
open to them who think so to try the ex- 
periment the other way. But this I know, 
that I counted the petitions presented from 
public meetings, and signed by the chair- 
men of these meetings individually, and I 
found that between the 11th and the 17th 
of April there were 187 such petitions, be- 
sides 500,000 or 600,000 signatures from 
individuals in favour of this Bill. Somuch 
then, Sir, I say as respects that description 
of argument which may with fairness be 
drawn within certain bounds, from the evi- 
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1851 it was 7,186,000; in 1866 it was 
9,266,000, giving an increase of 2,079,000, 
or, in other words, of 28-9 per cent in the 
population. That being so, I ask those 
Gentlemen who speak of the gradual ab- 
sorption of the working classes into the 
constituencies and the franchise as being 
within their reach, to consider these figures. 
We now see that we have actually a slower 
growth of the electors in boroughs than of 
the population. Well, but while the popu- 
lation and the electors have been moving 
on as I have described, the wealth of the 
country among the middle and upper 
classes has, according to the best estimate 


dent and expressed opinion of the country. | which I can make, been advancing as fol- 
But now I have to grapple with the | lows:—The income tax in 1851, making 


principal argument, if such it be, of my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Calne, 
and to confront all the dismal pictures he 
draws of the destruction of the British 
Constitution. My answer is, that it is not 
going to be destroyed. We are not going 
to import American principles. It is not 
an American principle to reduce the bo- 
rough franchise. It is a return to old 
English principles—it is a restoration of 
the state and course of things that sub- 
sisted before, and ought to subsist again. 
What has happened since 1832 ? I am now 
going to state a part of the case on the 
authority of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) — 
“The working people have been having a less 
and less share in the representation. They had a 
considerable representation before 1832, through 
the scot-and-lot voters and the freemen. I am not 
going to say anything either for or against the 
freemen ; but through them the working class 
had their voice in the representation. They are 
gradually dying out.”—[3 Hansard, clii. 1066.] 
That was the emphatic statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman in 1859 ; and has it 
been counteracted since? No; it has not 
been counteracted, not even, as I believe, 
in the least degree, certainly not to any 
considerable extent. I will now state the 
growth of electors in boroughs, and not 
generally since 1832 ; for when I stated 
what it had been from 1832 to 1865, I 
gave an unjust advantage to my opponents 
—but since 1851. Now, I pray the House 
to observe these figures which I am about 
to give. In 1851 the total number of the 
electors in boroughs was 410,000; in 
1865-6 it was 509,000, showing an increase 
of 99,000: that is to say, an increase of 24 
per cent in fourteen years. That, then, 
has been the increase in the number of 
the electors. I come next to the increase 
of population in boroughs. In the year 





due allowance for the changes which bave 
been since introduced into the law, may 
be taken with sufficient approach to accu- 
racy, for the purpose of comparison, as 
having been worth £850,000 per penny ; 
this year I am enabled to state that it is 
worth £1,400,000 per penny : that is to 
say, there has been an increase of 65 per 
cent in the wealth of the country liable 
to income tax, or at the rate of 4 per cent 
per annum. But when I tell you that this 
vast increase of wealth has been going on 
almost entirely in the upper and middle 
classes, and yet that the total number of 
electors in the towns does not keep pace 
with the population, I hope we shall ~ 
no more of this supposed absorption of the 
working classes into the enfranchised body. 
I am justified, then, in stating that the 
working classes are not adequately repre- 
sented in this House. They are not, it is 
admitted, represented in any proportion to 
their numbers ; and without holding that 
it would be fit for us todo more than lessen 
the disproportion, we contend it is right to 
do as much. They are not represented, 
as I have previously shown, in accordance 
with their share of the income of the coun- 
try. Especially after the events of the 
last few years, I may boldly proceed to 
say they are not represented in proportion 
to their intelligence, their virtue, or their 
loyalty. Finally, they are less represented 
now than they were thirty-six years ago, 
when they were less competent to exercise 
the franchise. A greater amount of repre- 
sentation with a less amount of fitness was 
not found to be injurious, but wholesome, 
for the State; and now, when, as you 
admit, there is a greater amount of fitness, 
and, as you must grant, a less amount of 
representation, you are not disposed to 
accede to a further measure of enfranchise- 
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ment. If these are not good reasons for 
extending the suffrage at the present, I 
know not what reasons can be good. But 
if hon. Members think they can hold their 
ground in a policy of resistance and refusal 
for the present, I have to ask them, how 
do they regard the future ? My right 
hon. Friend the Member for Calne has 
prophesied to us, in the most emphatic 
terms, the ruin of the British Constitution. 
His prophecies were beautiful so far as 
his masterly use of the English language 
is concerned. But many prophecies quite 
as good may be found in the pages of 
Mr. Burke and Mr. Canning, and other 
almost equally distinguished men. What 
has been the fate of those prophecies ? 
What use do they now serve? They 
form admirable material of declamations 
for schoolboys, and capital exercises to be 
translated into Greek. The prophecies of 
my right hon. Friend, like those of even 
greater men than he, may some thirty 
years hence serve a similar purpose. They 
may, for the beauty and force of their lan- 
guage, be selected by teachers at colleges 
and schools as exercises for their pupils, and 
my right hon. Friend will have his reward, 
as others have had theirs, Ut pueris 
placeas et declamatio fias. My hon. 
Friend says we know nothing about the 
labouring classes. Is not one single word 
a sufficient reply? That word is Lanca- 
shire; Lancashire, associated with the 
sufferings of the last four years, so pain- 
ful and bitter in themselves to contem- 
late, but so nobly and gloriously borne ? 

he qualities then exhibited were the 
qualities not of select men here and there 
among a depraved multitude, but of the 
mass of a working community. The 
sufferings were sufferings of the mass. 
The heroism was heroism of the mass. 
For my own part, I cannot believe that the 
men who exhibited those qualities were 
only a sample of the people of England, 
and that the rest would have wholly failed 
in exhibiting the same great qualities had 
oceasion arisen. I cannot see what argu- 
ment could be found for some wise and 
temperate experiment of the extension of 
civil rights among such people, if the ex- 
perience of the past few years does not 
sufficiently afford it. 

And now, Sir, let us for a moment con- 
sider the enormous and silent changes 
which have been going forward among the 
labouring population. May I use the 
words to hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
once used by way of exhortation by Sir 
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Robert Peel to his opponents, “ elevate 
your vision ?”’ Let us try and raise our 
views above the fears, the suspicions, the 
jealousies, the reproaches, and the recri- 
minations of this place and this occasion. 
Let us look onward to the time of our 
children and of our children’s children, 
Let us know what preparation it behoves 
us should be made for that coming time. 
Is there or is there not, I ask, a steady 
movement of the labouring classes, and is 
or is not that movement a movement on- 
wards, and upwards? I do not say that 
it falls beneath the eye, for, like all great 
processes, it is unobservable in detail, but 
as solid and undeniable as it is resistless in 
its essential character. It is like those 
movements of the crust of the earth which 
science tells us are even now going on in 
certain portions of the globe. The sailor 
courses over them in his vessel, and the 
traveller by land treads them without being 
conscious of these changes; but from 
day to day, from hour to hour, the heaving 
forees are at work, and after a season we 
discern from actual experience that things 
are not as they were. Has my right hon. 
Friend, in whom mistrust rises to its 
utmost height, ever really considered the 
astonishing phenomena connected with 
some portion of the conduct of the labour- 
ing classes, especially in the Lancashire 
distress? Has he considered what an 
amount of self-denial was exhibited by 
these men in respect tothe American war ? 
They knew that the source of their distress 
lay in the war; yet they never uttered 
or entertained the wish that any effort 
should be made to put an end to it, as they 
held it to be a war for justice, and for free- 
dom. Could any man have believed that a 
conviction so still, so calm, so firm, so 
energetic, could have planted itself in the 
minds of a population without becoming a 
known patent fact throughout the whole 
country? But we knew nothing of it. 
And yet when the day of trial eame we 
saw that noble sympathy on their part 
with the people of the North ; that deter- 
mination that, be their sufferings what 
they might, no word should proceed from 
them that would hurt a cause which they 
so firmly believed to be just. On one side 
there was a magnificent moral spectacle ; 
on the other side was there not also a great 
lesson to us all, to teach us that in those 
little tutored, but yet reflective minds, by 
a process of quiet instillation, opinions and 
sentiments gradually form themselves of 
which we for a long time remain unaware, 
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but which, when at last they make their ap- 
pearance, are found to be deep-rooted, ma- 
ture, and ineradicable ? And now, Sir, I 
ask my noble Friend how he proposes to ad- 
minister the government of that singularly 
associated family of persons who adopt this 
Amendment? There ought to be some 
unity of purpose among those friends and 
associates who have linked themselves to- 
gether on a question such as this ; among 
those who design to overturn Governments, 
or to destroy Reform Bills. I will state a 
portion of the contradictions that are to be 
gathered out of this debate on one side 
only. My noble Friend says we ought to 
have referred this question to the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council. But the right 
hon. Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge (Mr. Walpole) tells him, and tells 
him truly, that it would be totally useless ; 
firstly, it would do no good, and secondly, 
it would be entirely unconstitutional. 
That is the first specimen I give. Next, 
my right hon. Friend (Mr. Walpole) says 
we ought to have introduced a measure of 
re-distribution ; but the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Stroud and the 
hon. Member for Galway say they would 
have been content, the one to support 
our Franchise Bill, and both to entertain 
and discuss it, if we had said nothing 
about re-distribution. Again, my hon. 
Friend the Member for Wick says we 
ought to proceed with the two Bills pari 
passu, but my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Cambridge University says, and 
supports his opinion with reasoning to 
show, that such a course of proceeding 
would only involve increased delay. The 
right hon. Member for Calne says that 
would remove none of his objections. The 
right hon. Member for Bucks, I think, 
says the same, and yet the hon. Member 
for Wick says that if only we will adopt 
his advice he will ensure for our obtaining 
every vote on the Liberal side of the 
House. The hon. and learned Member 
for Belfast says representation is founded 
on classes. My right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Walpole) says, ‘‘ No, it is not founded on 
classes, but on communities.’’ The hon. 
and learned Member for Belfast says fitness 
is not aground for enfranchisement ; and 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Herts says not merely that he would be 
satisfied, but with emphatic and expressive 
gesture that he would be delighted if every 
artizan whois fit for the franchise could be 
admitted to it. The noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Galway (Lord Dunkellin) not only 
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declares his adhesion to Reform, but states 
that it is in the capacity of an ardent Re- 
former that he objects to our measure ; 
while the right hon. and gallant General 
the Member for Huntingdon (General 
Peel) frames a catalogue of the mischief 
we have had to endure during the Reform- 
ing era, and seems to consider that we 
have had not only enough of Reform in Par- 
liament, but even a little more than enough. 
The hon. Member for Cambridge says, I 
think very truly, that Parliament is pledged 
in this matter, not, of course, to do what 
they think wrong; nobody ever said any- 
thing so absurd; but what is meant 
is this —that those pledges of Parlia- 
ment are pledges which, if they are not 
observed, will cause discredit to Parlia- 
ment and will tend to the disparagement 
of Parliamentary Government with the 
country. But while my right hon. Friend 
says that Parliament is pledged, the hon. 
Member for Dublin and the right hon. 
Member for Bucks have laboured to de- 
monstrate that it is under no pledge what- 
ever. Lastly, Sir, the noble Lord the 
Member for Haddingtonshire says he is an 
ardent friend of Reform. I will not con- 
tradict him—that would not be good 
manners, neither will I cite against him 
the words of any other Gentleman. But 
I will cite his own words or opinions. I 
conceive that in his judgment—a most 
untrue and injurious judgment as I think— 
he has contradicted himself; because he 
avowedly and pointedly glories in Lord 
Palmerston as being a man whose life, if 
it had only been prolonged, would have 
effectually kept at bay any new Reform 
Bill. That Sir, which I have represented 
in these references, is the state of self- 
contradiction among this party, a party 
gathered together for a chance purpose, 
with no bond of cohesion and no de- 
clared principle, with no avowed intention 
—meaning as I must repeat, one thing and 
saying another thing—saying that which is 
comparatively small account—not saying 
but suppressing the thing which the most 
important persons in it deeply feel, and 
which they would wish to say. Such is 
the state of things among our present op- 
ponents, such is their harmony of language, 
their unity of view, upon this the first and 
only oceasion on which they have been 
able to co-operate. 

Sir, the hour has arrived when this pro- 
tracted debate must come to an end. 
[Cheers.] I cannot resent the warmth 
with which that last expression of mine 
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has been re-echoed. My apologies to the 
House are sincere. I feel deeply indebted, 
not to Gentlemen sitting on this side of the 
House only, but also and not less to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, for the patience with 
which they have heard me. But a very 
few words more, and I have done. May 
I speak briefly to hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
as some of them have addressed advice to 
Gentlemen on this side of the House. I 
would ask them, ‘‘ Will you not consider, 
before you embark in this new crusade, 
whether the results of those other crusades 
in which you have heretofore engaged have 
been so satisfactory to you as to encourage 
ee to repeat the operation ?” Great 

attles you have fought, and fought them 
manfully. The battle of maintaining civil 
disabilities on account of religious belief, 
the battle of resisting the first Reform 
Act, the obstinate and long-continued 
battle of Protection, all these great battles 
have been fought by the great party that 
I see opposite ; and, as to some portion of 
those conflicts I admit my own share of the 
responsibility. But I ask, again, have 
their results—have their results towards 
yourselves—been such as that you should 
be disposed to renew struggles such as 
these? Certainly those who compose the 
Liberal party here, at least in that capa- 
city have no reason or title to find fault. 
The effect of your course has been to give 
them for five out of every six, or for six 
out of every seven years since the epoch 
of the Reform Act the conduct and 
management of public affairs. The effect 
has been to lower, to reduce, and contract 
your just influence in the country, and to 
abridge your legitimate share in the ad- 
ministration of the Government. It is 
good for the public interest that you should 
be strong ; but if you are to be strong, 
you can only be so by showing, in addition 
to the kindness and the personal generosity 
which I am sure you feel towards the 
people, a public, a political trust and confi- 
dence in them. What I now say can hardly 
be said with an evil motive. I am conscious 
of no such sentiment towards any man or 

arty. But, Sir, we are oe ; this 
Bill is in a state of crisis and of peril, and 
the Government along with it. We stand 
or fall with it, as has been declared by my 
noble Friend Lord Russell. We stand 
with it now ; we may fall with it a short 
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time hence. If we do so fall, we, or others 
in our places, shall rise with it hereafter. | 
I shall not attempt to measure with pre- | 
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against us in the coming issue. 
the great division of to-night is not the 
last that must take place in the struggle. 
At some point of the contest you may pos- 
sibly sueceed. You may drive us from our 
You may bury the Bill that we 
have introduced, but we will write upon 
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its gravestone for an epitaph this line, 
with certain confidence in its fulfilment— 
“ Exoriare aliquis nostris ex ossibus ultor.” 


You cannot fight against the future. Time 
The great social forces 
which move onwards in their might and 
majesty, and which the tumult of our de- 
bates does not for a moment impede or 
disturb — those great social forces are 
against you ; they are marshalled on our 
side ; and the banner which we now carry 
in this fight, though perhaps at some mo- 
ment it may droop over our sinking heads, 
yet it soon again will float in the eye of 
heaven, and it will be borne by the firm 
hands of the united people of the three 
kingdoms, perhaps not to an easy, but to 
a certain and to a not distant victory. 


is on our side. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Aycs 318; Noes i 


313: Majority 5. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and committed 


for Monday next. 
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Cardwell, rt. hon. E. 
Carnegie, hon. C. 
Castlerosse, Viscount 
Cave, T. 

Cavendish, Lord E. 
Cavendish, Lord F. C. 
Cavendish, Lord G. 
Chambers, T. 
Cheetham, J. 
Childers, H. C. E. 
Cholmeley, Sir M, J. 
Clay, J. 

Clement, W. J. 
Clinton, Lord E, P. 
Clive, G. 
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Cogan, W. H. F. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Coleridge, J. D. 
Collier, Sir R. P. 
Colthurst, Sir. G. C. 
Colvile, C. R. 

Cowen, J. 

Cowper, hon. H. F. 
Cowper, rt. hon. W. F. 
Craufurd, E. H. J. 
Crawford, R. W. 
Crossley, Sir F. 
Dalglish, R. 

Davey, R. 

Davie, Sir H. R. F. 
Dawson, hon. Capt. V. 
Denman, hon. G, 

Dent, J. D. 

Dering, Sir E. C. 
Devereux, R. J. 

Dilke, Sir W. 

Dillon, J. B. 

Dillwyn, L. L. 
Dodson, J. G. 

Duff, M. E. G. 
Dundas, F. 

Dundas, rt. hon. Sir D. 
Dunlop, A. M. 

Ellice, E. 

Enfield, Viscount 
Erskine, Vice-Adm.J.E, 
Esmonde, J. 

Evans, T. W. 

Ewart, W. 

Ewing, H. E. Crum- 
Faweett, H. 

Fildes, J. 

FitzGerald, Lord O. A. 
FitzPatrick,rt.hon.J.W. 
Foley, H. W. 
Foljambe, F. J. S. 
Forster, C. 

Forster, W. E. 

Foster, W. O. 

Fort, R. 

Fortescue, rt. hon. C. P, 
Fortescue, hon. D. F. 
French, Colonel 
Gaselee, Serjeant S. 
Gavin, Major 

Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 
Gilpin, C. 

Gladstone, rt. hon.W. E. 
Gladstone, W. H. 
Glyn, G. C, 

Glyn, G. G. 

Goldsmid, Sir F. H. 
Goldsmid, J, 

Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 
Gower, hon, F. L. 
Graham, W. 

Grenfell, H. R. 
Greville, Colonel F. 
Gray, Sir 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Gridley, Captain H. G, 
Grosvenor, Capt. R. W. 
Grove, T. F. 

Gurney, S. 

Hadfield, G. 

Hamilton, E. W. T. 
Hanbury, R. C. 
Hankey, T. 


Representation of 


Hanmer, Sir J. 
Hardcastle, J. A. 
Harris, J. D. 
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Morris, M. 
Morris, W. 
Morrison, W. 


Hartington, 7 of | Lt ny N. D. 
te, C. 


Harvey, R. J. I 

Hay, Lord J. 

Hay, Lord W. M. 
Hayter, Captain A. D. 
Headlam, rt. hon, T. E. 
Henderson, J. 
Heneage, E. 

Henley, Lord 
Herbert, H. A. 
Hibbert, J. T. 
Hodgkinson, G. 
Hodgson, K. D. 
Holden, I 

Ilolland, E. 

Howard, hon. C. W. G. 
Howard, Lord E, 
Hughes, T 

— W. B. 
Hurst, R 

Hutt, rt. ‘hon. Sir W. 
Ingham, R. 

Jackson, W. 

James, E. 

Jardine, R. 

Jervoise, Sir J, C. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Kearsley, Captain R. 
Kennedy, T 

King, hon. P. J. L. 
Kinglake, A. W. 
Kinglake, J. A. 
Kingscote, Colonel 
Kinnaird, hon. A. F, 
Knatchbull- -Hugessen,E 
Layard, A. H. 
Lamont, J. 
Lawrence, Ww. 
Lawson, rt. hon. J, A. 
Leatham, W. H. 
Leeman, G. 

Lefevre, G. J. 8. 
Lewis, H. 

Locke, J 

Lusk, A. 

MacEvoy, E. 
Mackinnon, Capt. L. B. 
Mackinnon, W. A 
M‘Laren, D. 
Maguire, J. F. 
Marjoribanks, D. C. 
Marshall, W 

Martin, C. W. 
Martin, P. W. 
Matheson, Sir J. 
Merry 

Milbank, KF. A. 

Mill, J. S 

Miller, W. 

Mills, J. R. 

Milton, Viscount 
Mitchell, A. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Moffatt, G. 

Moncrieff, rt. hon. J. 
Monk, C. J. 

Monsell, rt. hon. W. 
Moore, C. 

More, R. J. 


| Nicol JD. 
Norwood, C. M, 
O’Beirne, J.L. 
O’Brien, Sir P. 
| O’Conor Don, The 
| O’Donoghue, The 
Ogilvy, Sir J. 
| Oliphant, L. 
O’Loghlen, Sir C. M. 
Onslow, G. 
O’ Reilly, M. W. 
Otway, A. J. 
Owen, Sir H. 0. 
Padmore, R. 
Paget, Lord C. 
Palmer, Sir R. 
Pease, J. W. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, A . W. 
Peel, J. 
Pelham, Lord 
Peto, Sir S. M. 
Philips, R. N. 
Platt, J. 
Pollard-Urquhart, W. 
Portman, hon. W. 1. B. 
Potter, E. 
Potter, T. B. 
Power, Sir J. 
Price, R. G. 
Price, W. P. 
Pryse, E. L. 
Pritchard, J. 
Proby, Lord 
Rawlinson, Sir H. 
Rearden, D. J. 
Rebow, J. G. 
Robartes, T. J. A. 
Robertson, D. 
Rothschild, Baron L. de 
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Scott, Sir W. 
Scrope, G. P. 
Seely, C. 
Seymour, A. 
Seymour, H. D. 
Shafto, R. D. 
Sheridan, H. B. 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Sherriff, A. C. 
Simeon, Sir J. 
Smith, J. A. 
Smith, J. B. 
Speirs, A. A. 
Stacpoole, W. 


‘ Staniland, M. 


Stanley, hon. W. O. 
Stansfeld, J. 

Steel, J. 

Stone, W. H. 

Stuart, Colonel C. 
Sullivan, E. 

Sykes, Colonel W. H. 
Synan, E. J. 

Talbot, C. R. M. 
Taylor, P. A. 

Tite, W. 

Torrens, W. T. M‘C, 
Trevelyan, G. O. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Vernon, H. F. 
Villiers, rt. hon, C. P. 
Vivian, H. H. 
Vivian, Capt.hn. J.C.W. 
Waldegrave-Leslie,hn.G 
Waring, C. 

Warner, E. 

Watkin, E. W. 
Weguelin, T. M. 
Western, Sir T. B. 
Whalley, G. H. 
Whatman, J. 
Whitbread, S. 

White, J. 

Whitworth, B. 
Wickham, H. W. 


Rothschild, Baron M.de Williamson, Sir H. 

Rothschild, N. M. de Winnington, Sir T. E. 

Russell, A. Woods, H. 

Russell, H. Wyld, J. 

Russell, F. W. Wyvill, M. 

Russell, Sir W. Young, G. 

St. Aubyn, J. Young, R. 

Salomons, Mr. Ald. 

Samuda, J. D’A. TELLERS. 

Samuelson, B. Brand, hon. H. B. W. 

Scholefield, W. Adam, W. P. 
NOES. 

Adderley, rt. hn.C. B. Baring, H. B. 

Agar-Ellis, hon. L.G.F, Baring, T. 

Andover, Viscount Barnett, H. 

Annesley, hon. Col. H. Barrow, W. H. 

Anson, hon. Major Barttelot, Colonel 

Archdall, Captain M. _ Bateson, Sir T. 

Arkwright, R, Bathurst, A. A. 

Baggallay, R. Beach, Sir M. Hicks- 

Bagge, W Beach, W. W. B, 

Bagnall, Beaumont, W. B. 

Bailey, C. Bective, Earl of 

Bailey, Sir J. R. Beecroft, G. S. 

Baillie, H. J. Bentinck, G: C. 

Baring, hon. A. H. Benyon, R. 


[Second Reading—LEighth Night. 
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Beresford,Capt.D.W.P. Ferrand, W. King, J. K, Robertson, P. F. 
Bernard, hon. Col. H.B. Fitzwilliam, hn.C.W.W. | King, J. G. Rolt,J. 

Bingham, Lord Fleming, J. Knight, F. W. Royston, Viscount 
Booth, Sir R. G. Floyer, J. Knightley, Sir R. Russell, Sir C. 


Bourne, Colonel 
Bovill, W. 
Brecknock, Earl of 
Bridges, Sir B. W. 
Bromley, W. D. 


Bruce, Major C. 
Bruce, Sir H. H. 
Bruen, H. 

Buckley, E. 

Bulkeley, Sir R, 
Burghley, Lord 
Burrell, Sir P. 
Butler-Johnstone, H.A. 
Cairns, Sir H. M‘C, 
Campbell, A. H, 
Carrington, hon. C. R. 
Cartwright, Colonel 
Cave, S. 

Cecil, Lord E. H. B. G. 
Clinton, Lord A, P. 
Clive, Capt. hon. G. W. 
Cobbold, J. C. 
Cochrane, A. D, R.W.B. 
Cole, hon, H. 

Cole, hon. J. L. 
Conolly, T. 

Corry, rt. hon. H. L. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Cooper, E. H. 

Cox, W. T. 
Cranbourne, Viscount 
Crosland, Colonel T.P. 
Cubitt, G. 

Curzon, Viscount 
Cust, hon. C. H. 
Dalkeith, Earl of 
Dawson, R. P. 

Dick, F. 

Dickson, Major A. G. 
Disraeli, rt. hon. B. 
Doulton, F. 
Dowdeswell, W. E. 
Du Cane, C. 

Duff, R. W. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
Duncombe, hon. W. E, 
Dunkellin, Lord 
Dunne, General 

Du Pre, C. G. 
Dutton, hon. R. LI, 
Dyke, W. H. 

Dyott, Colonel R. 
Earle, R. A. 

Eaton, H. W. 
Eckersley, N. 
Edwards, Colonel 
Egerton, Sir P. G, 
Egerton, hon. A. F. 
Egerton, E. C. 
Egerton, hon. W. 
Elcho, Lord 

Fane, Lt.-Col, H. H. 
Fane, Colonel J. W. 
Farquhar, Sir M. 
Meilden, J. 

Vellowes, E. 
Fergusson, Sir J. 


Forde, Colonel 
Forester, rt. hon, Gen. 
Freshfield, C. K. 
Gallwey, Sir W.P. 
Galway, Viscount 
Gaskell, J. M. 
George, J 

Getty, S. G. 

Gilpin, Colonel 
Goddard, A. L. 
Goldney, G. 

Gooch, D. 

Goodson, J. 

Gore, J. R. O. 
Gore, W. R. O. 
Gorst, J. E. 

Grant, A. 

Graves, S. R. 
Greenall, G. 

Greene, E. 

Gregory, W. Il. 
Gray, Lieut.-Colonel 
Grey, hon, T. de 
Griffith, C. D, 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Guinness, B. L. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hamilton Lord C. J. 
Hamilton, I. T. 
Hamilton, Viscount 
Hardy, G. 

Hardy, J. 

Hartley, J. 

Hartopp, E. B. 
Harvey, R. B. 
Hervey, Lord A. H.C, 
Heathcote, hon. G. LH. 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Henley, rt. hon. J. W. 
Henniker, Lord 
Herbert, hon. P. E. 
Hesketh, Sir T. G. 
Heygate, Sir F. W. 
Hodgson, W. N. 
Hogg, Lt.-Col. J. M. 
Holford, R. S. 
Holmesdale, Viscount 
Hood, Sir A. A. 
Hope, A. J. B. B. 
Hornby, W. H. 
Horsfall, T. B. 
Horsman, rt. hon. E. 
Howes, E. 

Hubbard, J. G. 
Huddleston, J. W. 
Ilumphery, W. H. 


Jervis, Captain 

Jolliffe rt.hn.SirW.G.H. 
Jolliffe, H. H. 
Jones, D. 
Kekewich, S. T. 
Kelk, J. 

Kelly, Sir F. 
Kendall, N. 
Kennard, R. W. 
Ker, D. S. 
Kerrison, Sir E. C. 





Knox, Colonel 

Knox, hon, Major S. 
Lacon, Sir E. 

Laing, S. 

Laird, J. 

Langton, W. G. 
Leader, N. P. 
Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 
Legh, Major C. 
Lefroy, A. 

Lennox, Lord G, G. 
Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Leslie, C. P, 

Leslie, W. 

Liddell, hon. H. G. 
Lindsay, hon. Colonel C. 
Lindsay, Colonel R. L. 
Long, R. P. 

Lopes, Sir M. 

Lowe, rt. hon, R. 
Lowther, hon. Colonel 
Lowther, Captain 
Lowther, J. 
Lytton,rt.hn. SirE. L.B. 
M‘Kenna, J. N. 
Mackie, J. 

M‘Lagan, P. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Malcolm, J. W. 
Manners, rt. hn. Lord J, 
Manners, Lord G. J. 
Marsh, M. H. 

Meller, W. 

Miller, S. B. 

Miller, T. J. 

Mitford, W. T. 
Montagu, Lord R. 
Montgomery, Sir G. 
Mordaunt, Sir C. 
Morgan, O. 

Morgan, hon. Major 
Mowbray, rt. hon. J. R. 
Naas, Lord 

Neeld, Sir J. 
Neville-Grenville, R. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Noel, hon. G. J. 

North, Colonel 
Northcote, Sir S. H. 
O'Neill, E. 

Packe, C. W. 

Packe, Colonel 

Paget, R. H. 
Pakington,rt. hon. Sir J. 
Palk, Sir L. 

Parker, Major W. 
Patten, Colonel W. 
Paull, H. 

Peel, rt. hon. General 
Pennant, hon, Colonel 
Perey,Mjr-Gen.Lord H. 
Phillips, G, L. 

Pim, J. 

Powell, F. S, 

Pugh, D. 

Read, C.S. 

Repton, G. W. J. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 


Sandford, G, M. W. 
Saunderson, E, 
Schreiber, C. 

Sclater- Booth, G. 
Scott, Lord H. 
Scourfield, J. H. 
Selwin, H. J. 

Selwyn, C. J. 
Severne, J. E. 
Seymour, G. II, 
Simonds, W. B. 
Smith, S.G. 

Smollet, P. B. 
Somerset, Colonel 
Stanhope, J. B. 
Stanhope, Lord 
Stanley, hon. F. 
Stirling-Maxwell,SirW. 
Stock, O. 

Stronge, Sir J. M. 
Stuart, Lt.-Colonel W. 
Stucley, Sir G. S. 
Sturt, H. G. 

Sturt; Lieut.-Col. N. 
Surtees, F. 

Surtees, H, E. 
Sykes, C. 

Taylor, Colonel 
Thorold, J. H. 
Thynne, Lord H. F. 
Tollemache, J. 
Tomline, G. 

Torrens, R. 
Tottenham,Lt.-Col.C.G. 
Tracy, hon. C. R. D. H. 
Treeby, J. W. 

Trevor, Lord A. E. Hill- 
Trollope, rt. hon, Sir J. 
Turner, C. 

Tyrone, Earl of 
Vandeleur, Colonel 
Verner, E. W. 
Verner, Sir W. 
Walcott, Admiral 
Walker, Major G. G. 
Walpole, rt. hon. S. H, 
Walrond, J. W. 
Walsh, A. 

Walsh, Sir J. 
Waterhouse, S. 
Welby, W. E. 
Whiteside, rt. hon. J. 
Whitmore, H. 
Williams, Colonel 
Williams, F. M. 

Wise, H. C. 

Woodd, B. T. 
Wyndham, hon. H. 
Wyndham, hon. P, 
Wynn, Sir W. W. 
Wynn, C. W. W. 
Wynne, W. W. E. 
Yorke, J. R. 


TELLERS. 
Grosvenor, Earl 
Stanley, Lord 
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LAND DRAINAGE SUPPLEMENTAL BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Bartne, Bill to confirm a 
Provisional Order under “ The Land Drai 
Act, 1861,” ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Barine and Sir Gzorce Grer. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 125.] 


INCLOSURE BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Barre, Bill to authorize the 
Inclosure of certain Lands, in pursuance of a Re- 
port of the Inclosure Commissioners for England 
and Wales, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Barine and Sir Gzorcz Grey. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 126.] 


NATIONAL GALLERY ENLARGEMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Witu1am Cowrpsr, Bill to 
provide for the acquisition of a site for the En- 
largement of the National Gallery, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Witu1am Cowper and Mr. 
Cuipers. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 124.] 


DEAN FOREST INCLOSURE BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Cuitpers, Bill to Inclose 
certain portions of the Forest of Dean in Glou- 
cestershire, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Cuipers and Mr. Witttam C owPer. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Four o’clock, till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, April 30, 1866. 


MINUTES.]— Took the Oath—The Marquess of 
Anglesey. 

Pusuic Birrs—First Reading—Superannuations 
(Officers Metropolitan Vestries and District 
Boards)* (91); Selling and Hawking Goods on 
Sunday * (92). 

Committee—Salmon Fisheries (Scotland) *(85 & 
86); Poor Persons’ Burial (Ireland) * (77). 

Report—Sale of Land by Auction * (89). 

Third Reading—Public Offices (Site) * (67), and 
passed, 

Royal Assent—Art [29 Vict. c. 16]; Cattle Sheds 
in Burghs (Scotland) [29 Vict. c. 17]; For- 
syth’s Indemnity [29 Vict. c. 20]; Parliamen- 
tary Oaths Amendment [29 Vict. c. 19]; East 
India Military, &c., Funds Transfer [29 Vict. 
c. 18]. 

SELLING AND HAWKING GOODS ON SUNDAY 

BILL [H.L. | 
A Bill to Amend the Laws relating to Selling 
and Hawking Goods on Sunday—Was presented 

by The Lorp Cuetmsrorp ; read 1*. (No. 92.) 


Their Lordships met, and having gone 
through the business on the Paper with- 
out Debate, 

House adjourned at Six o’clock, 


till To-morrow, half past 
Ten o'clock. 


{ Aprit 80, 1866} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, April 30, 1866. 


MINUTES.]—New Writs Issusp—For Sand- 
wich, v. Lord Clarence Edward Paget, Chil- 
tern Hundreds ; for Reading, v. George John 
Shaw Lefevre, esquire, Commissioner of the 
Admiralty ; for Devon (Northern Division), 
Hon. Charles Henry Rolle Trefusis, now Lord 
Clinton. 

Setect Commitrre—On Art Union Laws nomi- 
nated ; On Edinburgh Annuity Tax Abolition, 
1860, and Canongate Annuity Tax Act ap- 
pointed. 

Suprty—considered in Committee — Ci1vit Ser. 
vick Estimates—Class I.—Public Works and 
Buildings. Class II.—Salaries and Expenses 
of Public Departments. Class III.—Law and 
Justice. 

Pusiic Buts—Ordered—Tenure and Improve- 
ment of Land (Ireland). 

First Reading—Dean Forest (Walmore and the 
Bearce Commons) * [129]; Tenure and Im- 
provement of Land (Ireland) [130]. 

Committee—Lunacy Acts (Scotland) Amendment* 
[127]; Harbour Loans* [112]; Hop Trade 
[128] 


—Lunacy Acts (Scotland) Amendment * 
127]; Harbour Loans* [112]; Hop Trade 


128}. 
Third Reading— Contagious Diseases * [78]. 


MR, SPEAKER’S ILLNESS. 

The House being informed by Mr. 
Speaker, that he had received notice that 
a Commission to give Her Majesty’s Royal 
Assent to certain Acts of Parliament is 
ordered for this day, and that, being still 
disabled from attending with the House in 
the House of Peers, he should be obliged, 
by permission of the House, to withdraw 
before the arrival of the Usher of the 
Black Rod :— 


Resolved, That during the temporary 
absence of Mr. Speaker from the House, 
this day, for the reason stated by him, the 
Chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means do take the Chair as Deputy 
Speaker, and do attend with the House in 
the House of Peers, and do report to the 
House the Royal Assent to the said Acts. 
—(Mr. Charles Forster.) 


Mr. Speaker withdrew from the House, 
and Mr. Dopson, the Chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, took the 
Chair as Deputy Speaker, pursuant to the 
Resolution of this day. 

Mr. Deputy Speaker reported the Royal 
Assent to several Bills. 

Whereupon Mr. Speaker returned to 
the House, and resumed the Chair. 
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BANBURY ELECTION. 


House informed, that the Committee 
had determined, — 


That Bernhard Samuelson, esquire, is duly 
elected a Burgess to serve in this present Parlia- 
ment for the Borough of Banbury. 

And the said Determination was ordered to be 
entered in the Journals of this House. 

House further informed, That the Committee 
had agreed to the following Resolution :— 

That Bernhard Samuelson, esquire, was not 
disqualified to be elected and returned to sit in 
Parliament by reason of his being an alien. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


NORTHALLERTON ELECTION. 
House informed, that the Committee 


had determined,— 

That Charles Henry Mills, esquire, is not duly 
elected a Burgess to serve in this present Parlia- 
ment for the Borough of Northallerton. 

That the last Election for the said Borough is 
a void Election. 

And the said Determinations were ordered to 
be entered in the Journals of this House. 

House further informed, That the Committee 
had agreed to the following Resolutions :— 

That Charles Henry Mills, esquire, was, by 
his Agents, guilty of bribery at the last Election 
for the Borough of Northallerton. 

That it was proved to the Committee that at 
the last Election for the Borough of Northaller- 
ton, Thomas Fowle, the Agent of the said Charles 
Henry Mills, offered Thomas Lightfoot a valuable 
consideration to influence his vote. 

That it was also proved to the Committee that 
at the last Election for the Borough of Northal- 
lerton, Thomas Fowle, the Agent for the said 
Charles Henry Mills, offered James Archer a 
valuable consideration to influence his vote. 

That it was not proved to the Committee that 
the aforesaid acts of bribery were committed with 
the knowledge and consent of the said Charles 
Henry Mills. 

That it was not proved to the Committee that 
treating or other corrupt practices prevailed ex- 
tensively at the last Election for the Borough of 
Northallerton. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 

Minutes of Evidence taken before the 
Committee to be laid before this House.— 
(Mr. Selater- Booth.) 


WAKEFIELD ELECTION. 


House informed, that the Committee 
had determined, — 


That William Henry Leatham, esquire, is duly 
elected a Burgess to serve in this present Parlia- 
ment for the Borough of Wakefield. 

And the said Determination was ordered to be 
entered in the Journals of this House. 

House further informed, That the Committee 
had agreed to the following Resolutions :— 

That it was proved to the Committee, that 
Samuel Fieldhouse was bribed by Thomas Gosney 
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and Henry Barrett in a sum of £20 to vote for 
the said W. H. Leatham, esquire. 

That William Hodgson was bribed by Henry 
Barrett in a sum of £15 to vote for the said W. 
H. Leatham, esquire. 

That Edward Morrison was offered £25 by 
Henry Barrett to vote for the said W. H. Leatham, 
esquire. 

That Thomas Holroyd was offered £5 by Wil- 
liam Speight either to vote for the said W. H., 
Leatham, esquire, or to abstain from voting. 

That J. Batson Rhodes was offered £20 to vote 
for the said W. H, Leatham, esquire, or £10 to 
abstain from voting. 

That Charles Batty was offered £20 to vote for 
the said W. H. Leatham, esquire, by George 
Kenworthy. 

That Henry Barrett has absconded. 

That it was not proved that any or either of 
the above acts were committed with the know- 
ledge or consent of the said W. H. Leatham, 
esquire, or with the knowledge or consent of any 
of his Agents. 

That there is no reason to believe that corrupt 
practices have extensively prevailed at the last 
Election for the said Borough. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


KING’S COUNTY ELECTION. 


House informed, that the Committee 
had determined,— 

That Sir Patrick O’Brien, baronet, is duly 
elected a Knight of the Shire to serve in this 
present Parliament for the King’s County, and 
the said Determination was ordered to be entered 
in the Journals of this House. 


IRELAND—OFFICIAL OATHS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MAGUIRE said, he wished to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 
it is the intention of the Government, now 
that the Oaths hitherto taken by Members 
of Parliament have been replaced by a 
simple and uniform Oath, to introduce a 
Bill in the present Session to substitute a 
similar form of Oath for that now required 
to be taken by all persons accepting muni- 
cipal or other offices in Ireland ? 

Mr. O’REILLY said, he would beg to 
supplement the question by asking whe- 
ther the Government will abolish the Oath 
of Allegiance now taken by others than per- 
sons holding office in Ireland, and substi- 
tute a new Oath of Allegiance ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, in reply, that the Government did not 
propose to introduce any Bill at present 
for the object mentioned by the hon. Mem- 
bers; but they proposed and had decided 
to issue a Commission for the purpose of 
inquiring into the oaths taken in this coun- 
try, of reviewing them, and of deciding 
what oaths ought to be altered, as contain- 
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ing anything unnecessary or objectionable. 
He might add that the inquiry would in- 
clude the case to which the question of the 
hon. Member for Longford (Mr. O’Reilly), 
appeared to refer—namely, oaths taken by 
the students of Maynooth. 
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‘could have no force without Parliamentary 
sanction. 

Mr. OWEN STANLEY said, he wished 
to know whether the Government itself in- 
tend to take charge of the Bill ? 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, that was 


their intention in accordance with the state- 


METROPOLITAN POOR—GUARDIANS oF , enthe had already made. 


CLERKENWELL.—QUESTION. } 


Mn. KINNAIRD said, he would beg to | iienain, 
ask the President of the Poor Law Board, | 2 
If the promised measure for amending the | Mr. LAYARD said, he would beg to 
administration of the Poor Law Board in 8k his hon. Friend the Member for Stock- 
the Metropolis will give proper controlling | Port, who had a Notice on the Paper re- 
power to the Poor Law Board over the | /ating to Reciprocity Treaties, to have the 
parishes at present governed under local | $°0dness to postpone it, and give notice of 


RECIPROCITY TREATIES. 





Acts ; whether it will abolish the election 
of guardians for life, and if he knows whe- 
ther the guardians of Clerkenwell have dis- 
continued that ill-treatment of paupers 
which has been repeatedly commented on 
in the public press ? 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, in reply, 
that a measure amending the administra- 
tion of the Poor Law would be shortly laid 
upon the table of the House, in which pro- 
vision will be made as far as it is practi- 
cable, to give effect to the recommendations 
of the Committee that recently reported to 
the House on the subject. With regard to 
the Clerkenwell union he was able to say 
that the guardians had obtained, and now 
occupy, new wards apart from the work- 
house for the accommodation of the home- 
less poor, by which the mismanagement 
complained of will cease in future. 


TRAFFIC IN THE METROPOLIS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. OWEN STANLEY said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, If, in accordance with 
the Special Report of the City Traffic Com- 
mittee, the Commissioners of Police in their 
respective districts, have been instructed by 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment to submit regulations for the traf- 
fic of the Metropolis ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, in reply, 
that his hon. Friend must have misunder- 
stood the purport of the Report of the 
Committee. They reported that the Bill 
was too limited in its operation, but they re- 
commended that a general measure should 
be proposed which should regulate the 
traffic throughout the metropolis. It would 
be the duty of the Government to prepare 
a Bill for this purpose, but regulations 
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the terms of the Resolution he proposed. 
Mr. WATKIN, in reply, said, his com- 
plaint was that a treaty involving a trade 
of £10,000,000 sterling and certain fishery 
and navigation rights had been allowed to 
terminate without a single scrap of infor- 
mation being laid before the House. He 
should be very sorry, however, although 
his notice had been on the Paper for seve- 
ral weeks, to give any inconvenience to 
the hon. Gentleman. He would, therefore, 
postpone it for the present, and place on 
the Paper a copy of the Resolution he pro- 
pose to move, fixing another day when a 
discussion could take place on the subject. 


OATHS OF MEMBERS.—RESOLUTION. 


Sin GEORGE GREY: Sir, the Parlia- 
mentary Oaths Bill having received the 
Royal Assent, it becomes necessary for the 
House without delay to make some regu- 
lation in regard to the manner in which 
Members shall take their seats in this 
House. The Act which required seats to 
be taken between the hours of nine in the 
morning and four in the afternoon has been 
repealed, and it was provided that the 
manner of taking the oaths should be re- 
gulated by Standing Orders to be made 
by each House of Parliament. I therefore 
propose the Resolution of which I have 
given notice, with a view to give effect to 
this provision of the law. The effect will 
be that seats may be taken at any time 
before public business—meaning thereby 
the Orders of the Day and Notices of Mo- 
tions—has been entered upon or after it 
has been disposed of, not allowing’the public 
business to be interrupted for that purpose. 
I beg to move the following Resolution :— 
My That Members may take and subscribe the 
| Oath required by Law at any time during the 
| Sitting of the House, before the Orders of the Day 
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and Notices of Motions have been entered upon, 
or after they have been disposed of, but no debate 
or business shall be interrupted for that purpose.” 

Resolution agreed to. 

Resolved, That Members may take and sub- 
seribe the Oath required by Law, at any time 
during the sitting of the House, before the Orders 
of the Day and Notices of Motions have been 
entered upon, or after they have been disposed of ; 
but no debate or business shall be interrupted for 
that purpose.—(Sir George Grey.) 

Ordered, That the said Resolution be a 
Standing Order of this House. 

Sir GEORGE GREY : Thete is another 
Resolution consequent upon that which had 
been agreed to, which is that the Standing 
Orders regarding the manner in which Gen- 
tlemen of the Jewish faith take their seats 
should be repealed, as that is no longer 
applicable. I therefore propose— 

“ That the Standing Order of the 15th day of 
August, 1860, relative to the swearing of persons 
professing the Jewish Religion, be read and re- 
pealed.” 

Resolution agreed to. 

Standing Order of the 15th day of 
August 1860, relative to the swearing of 
persons professing the Jewish Religion, 
read, and repealed. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL. 
MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER: Sir, I stated on Friday 
night—or rather, to be more accurate, at 
daybreak on Saturday morning—that I 
would to-day, with the permission of the 
House, make koown the views of Her 
Majesty’s Government with regard to the 
course of the most important parts of 
public business with which they are con- 
cerned; and of course after such a division 
as that which took place at the time I 
have named, it is right that I should ex- 
plicitly state the view which Her Majesty’s 
Government take of their position. Her 
Majesty’s Government have not seen in 
that division any reason or warrant for 
their desisting from the effort in which 
they are engaged to pass into law a mea- 
sure with reference to the Representation 
of the People. They understand their 
position—not to dwell for a moment upon 
the slight numerical difference between the 
majority and the minority—to be as fol- 
lows: One moiety of the House was 
prepared to accede to the proposal of the 
Government to enter upon the considera- 
tion of the Franchise Bill, upon the under- 
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standing which subsisted before the seeond 
reading—that is to say, the understanding, 
or rather the pledge, which was given by 
the Government, that they would introduce 
into the House before proposing to go into 
Committee on the Franchise Bill, a Bill 
relating to the Re-distribution of Seats and 
Bills relating to the subject of Reform in 
Scotland and in Ireland. The other moiety 
of the House did not declare itself un- 
willing to enter on the consideration of the 
Franchise Bill, but, on the contrary, ac- 
quiesced without a division in the Motion 
for the second reading, when it had become 
the substantive and main Question; but 
they interposed an important condition—I 
must not understand the Amendment dif- 
ferently, though its terms were hardly 
adhered to by those who supported it— 
namely, that before eonsidering the ques- 
tion of the Franchise the House must have 
before it the whole intentions of the Go- 
vernment with respect to Parliamentary 
Reform. By the whole intentions of the 
Government I understand—although there 
are other points of great importance—our 
intentions with regard to the re-distribu- 
tion of seats; and, no doubt, as collateral 
to that, our intentions with renpect to the 
quesiion of boundaries, as well as the ar- 
rangements for reforming the representa- 
tion in Ireland and Scotland. The posi- 
tion in which we stand, therefore, appears 
to be this—that the whole House is agreed 
in the disposition to take into considera- 
tion the measure of Parliamentary Reform 
before it on receiving that information—of 
course, without the smallest prejudice to 
the course any hon. Members may think 
it right to take when in possession of that 
information. I stated in the course of 
the debate on Friday night that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would be very unwilling 
to quarrel upon any mere question of pro- 
cedure with those who might be agreed 
with them in regard to the main objects 
which they have in view. Nothing has 
occurred, and, indeed, nothing could very 
well occur, between that time and this to 
give us any further information as to the 
views or wishes of the House or any part 
of the House with respect to questions 
of procedure—in fact, I think it is obvious 
that hon. Gentlemen whose minds may 
still be open upon that subject to any 
further view, may naturally be waiting for 
the production of the Government Bill 
with reference to the re-distribution of 
seats. That being so, we have come to 
the conclusion that our present duty is a 
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very simple one. It is to lose no time in 
producing the plan we shall recommend to 
the House with respect to the re-distribu- 
tion of seats. Now, that cannot be done 
till after Thursday next, because after the 
arrangements that have been made as to 
the Financial Statement, it would not, I 
think, be convenient for the despatch of 
public business generally that that state- 
ment shonld be further delayed. What 
we propose, therefore, is, that on Monday 
next I shall ask leave—postponing for that 
purpose the Orders of the Day—to bring in 
a Bill for the Re-distribution of Seats. In 
concurrence with that step, I shall also 
propose to place for Monday next the 
Motion for the Committee on the Fran- 
chise Bill; of course, not with the view of 
asking the House to go into Committee 
at that time, for till that day we are not 
in@ position to arrive at any clear view, 
or to ask the House to adopt any clear 
view, with regard to the precise day for 
moving that the Speaker do leave the 
Chair on that Bill. I have nothing else to 
say so far as regards the question of Par- 
liamentary Reform. And the House will 
therefore be good enough to understand 
that I propose on Thursday next in Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, to make the 
usual Financial Statement. And I will! 
venture to offer an observation on that | 
subject, which is intended entirely for the 
convenience of the House, and which they 
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will please to put in practice according as 
they see fit. The old and regular practice 
of the House, until quite recently, was | 
this—that after the Financial Statement | 
an opportunity was given to hon. Mem- 
bers of rising in pretty quick succession | 
one after the other, to put Questions to. 
the Minister with respect to any point re- 
quiring explanation. There was very 
great convenience in that practice, be-- 
cause it brought the whole matter into a. 


very small compass, and enabled Gentle. | 


men to obtain at once whatever informa- 
tion they might desire. Of late years 
there has been a tendency to substitute 
for that practice a general debate upon 
the Budget ; and the consequence is that 
hon. Gentlemen have often great difficulty 
in putting Questions which, if they had had 
the opportunity of putting, the whole plan 
would have gone forth to the country in a 
more complete and intelligible form. Of 
course, I should not think of questioning 
the liberty, or offering any advice to hon. 
Gentlemen, as to limiting the privileges of 





debate, in any way whatever; but I would 
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respectfully submit that it would be for the 
convenience of the House if after the 
Financial Statement those Members whose 
object is not to enter into a general dis- 
cussion, but to put Questions with a view 
to obtaining information, are allowed to 
take precedence in obtaining such informa- 
tion. There is another very important 
subject on which I answered the noble 
Lord the Member for Leicestershire (Lord 
John Manners) the other night, when he 
asked me whether I was able to decide 
upon the plan I proposed to submit to the 
House on the subject of Church Rates, I 
wish to say that I am not able to-day to 
announce any result of such communica- 
tions as I have held with hon. Members in 
regard to Church Rates, but I hope on 
Thursday to be able to make some an- 
nouncement on the subject. 

Mr. HENRY BAILLIE asked, whether 
the right hon. Gentleman proposed to pro- 
ceed with the Franchise and Re-distribution 
Bills together, or to carry the two Bills 
separately ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: My intention is confined for the 
present to the Notice I have given ; be- 
cause, as I have already stated, I do not 
think, as far as we are able to judge, that 
hon. Members themselves are in the most 
favourable position to form their own judg- 
ment until our Re-distribution Bill shall 
have been introduced. When that shall 
have been introduced, we do not wish to 
fetter our own discretion, or in the slightest 
degree to fetter the discretion of any Mem- 
ber of the House, as to any further proce- 
dure. 

Mr. WHITESIDE: Ireland having 
been alluded to by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, I wish to know what are the inten- 
tions of the Government, with relation to 
dealing with the franchise in that country ? 
I do not ask what they are going to do, 
for I do not want them to do anything, 
but whether they intend to introduce a Bill 
relating to the franchise as well as to the 
re-distribution of seats in Ireland. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER: The best answer I can give the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman is, that 
I hope the Bill relating to Ireland—which 
I trust may be introduced on Monday—will 
be, as far as the intentions of the Govern- 
ment are concerned, a complete measure. 

Sin LAWRENCE PALK said, he un- 
derstood the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to intimate to the House that he would 
proceed with the Re-distribution Bill pari 
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passu with the Franchise Bill. [*‘ No, no!’ 
What he wished to ask was, in the first 
place, whether the right hon. Gentleman 
would give the House a sufficient opportu- 
nity of considering the Re-distribution Bill ? 
—and whether, in the next place, he would 
take the second reading of that Bill before 
asking the House to go into Committee on 
the Franchise Bill? It seemed to him very 
desirable that the Re-distribution Bill, and 
also a Bill for regulating and defining the 
boundaries of boroughs, should pass the 
second reading before the House were 
asked to go into Committee on the Fran- 
chise Bill. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: It may be taken for granted—and 
if it is not I have no hesitation in saying— 
that the Government will make no attempt 
to deprive Members of this House of due 
time for considering their course after our 
plan with regard to the re-distribution of 
seats is before them. By placing it on the 
table, and taking as much time as is neces- 
sary, it will put both themselves and us in 
the best position for considering any ulte- 
rior measures. 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON reminded 
the House that there was an unimportant 
part of the Kingdom called Scotland, and 
he begged to ask whether the Franchise 
Bill for Scotland would be read a second 
time before or after the other parts of the 
scheme were proceeded with. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: The Reform Bill for Scotland 
will, I have no doubt, be introduced on 
Monday night by my hon. and learned 
Friend the Lord Advocate ; but with regard 
to its further stages, I would rather give no 
pledge at present. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE: I do not wish 
to act irregularly, and I shall, therefore, 
conclude with a Motion. I wish to say that 
I think, on the whole, the course taken by 
Her Majesty’s Government seems to be 
undoubtedly the right and the proper one ; 
because it must be borne in mind that now 
that the Bill for the Reduction of the Fran- 
chise has been read a second time, the 
whole House is agreed upon the principle ; 
for the minority which, on Friday night, 
divided in support of the Amendment of 
my noble Friend the Member for Chester 
(Earl Grosvenor), expressed their desire to 
consider a measure of Reform which would 
lead to a settlement of the question, and 
also a desire of seeing the scheme which 
the Government proposed to submit to the 
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House. These two objects will now really | 
Sir Lawrence Palk 
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be achieved, as before we go into Com- 
mittee we shall have the scheme of Her 
Majesty’s Government before us. Now, 
the settlement of this question depends 
altogether upon the Bill about to be sub- 
mitted to the House; and, of course, not 
having that Bill before us, and having no 
idea of what it is to contain, it is impossible 
to express any opinion now whether the two 
Bills together will afford any chance of a 
settlement of the question or any prospect 
or basis for a settlement. I am one of 
those, in common with a great many Mem- 
bers on this side of the House, who sup- 
ported Her Majesty’s Government on Fri- 
day night ; but I am one of the section who 
think that this question ought to be con- 
sidered as a whole. I gave my support 
to the Government and voted against the 
Amendment of my noble Friend because 
their plan appeared to me the only feasible 
mode in which we could see some prospect 
of coming to a settlement. It is quite 
clear at any rate, that if the Amendment 
had been successful, and the Government 
had gone out of office and the Bill had 
been lost, we should have been as far off 
any chance of a settlement as ever. Now, 
Sir, I am inclined to agree with what fell 
from an hon. Member the other evening, 
who said that no satisfactory settlement of 
the question could be arrived at by Parlia- 
ment without the consent and the co-opera- 
tion of the Conservative party. I think the 
powers of resistance to any measure of this 
kind in quiet times like ours are so great 
that unless terms of conciliation are held out 
to all parties there is very little likelihood of 
those powers of resistance being overcome. 
I think it is to the interest of Gentlemen 
opposite that a proper and reasonable settle- 
ment of this important question should be 
arrived at ; and I cannot help thinking that 
if the measure to be introduced next week 
is a fair one, fairly weighing the opposite 
interests of the country, and taking into 
consideration what cannot be justly neg- 
lected—namely, the claims of the landed 
interest to have at least some share in the 
re-distribution of seats—I cannot but think 
that if the question of the re-distribution 
of seats be treated in some such way, it 
may afford a basis for a settlement of the 
question. There are two grievances in re- 
spect to this question—the grievance of 
the great unrepresented towns and portions 
of towns, those places which have sprung 
up chiefly in the North of England and 
one or two in the South of England, and 
which have no representation in this House, 
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According to our old fashioned Constitu- 
tion, had the same circumstances occurred 
200 years since, those places would have 
at once had writs sent down to them for 
the election of Members to this House. 
Another grievance is that the counties, in 
proportion to their wealth, their taxation, 
and their population, are very much less 
represented than the boroughs. I cannot 
help thinking that much of the resistance 
offered to the Franchise Bill by hon. Gentle- 
men opposite during the past debate has 
been in consequence of their alarm and un- 
easiness arising from the supposition that 
these claims of the landed interest would 
not meet with fair consideration unless the 
whole question was brought before us. 
When this question, as a whole, comes be- 
fore the House, it will be perfectly com- 
petent for the House to deal with it as a 
whole. They will have power to submit 
the two Bills to the same Committee—for 
there is a Standing Order enabling that 
to be done—there is a power in this House 
which enables them to direct a Committee 
to join two Bills in one ; so that when the 
House is in possession of the scheme, if it 
is a good one, or admits of being turned 
into a good one, by reasonable alterations, 
they can pass it, for I apprehend the Go- 
vernment is not prepared to stand upon 
the ipsissima verba of every section and 
item of the Bill. Surely this is not a 
bad opportunity for Members interested 
in and desirous of obtaining a fair settle- 
ment upon reasonable terms to try and see 
whether we cannot come to some agree- 
ment on the subject. I think the proba- 
bility of such a settlement being come to 
depends upon the spirit in which we and 
in which hon. Gentlemen opposite ap- 
proach this question. I trust that hon. 
Gentlemen opposite will not offer resistance 
to the measure simply because it is pro- 
posed by Gentlemen on this side, but will 
consider it with a view to the public inter- 
ests, and with a view to the settlement of 
the matter. I cannot conceive any worse 
position for hon. Gentlemen opposite as a 
party either in the country or in the House 
than for this question to remain upon the 
table of the House, and to allow it to be 
a trouble to them whenever they have a 
chance of attaining power, and to be a 
stick in the hands of the Liberal party to 
thrash them with whenever they come 
into office. I must say I think there is a 
fund of good sense in this House which 
would enable us, if we approached it in a 
proper manner, to settle this question. I 
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expressed my opinion in the early part of 
this Session, and I adhere to it now, that 
the Government made a great mistake in 
the mode in which they first approached this 
matter; but that, of course, is a question 
of judgment in which, perhaps, they were 
as well able to form an opinion as I was. 
At any rate, that mistake is now remedied 
—we are now to have the whole scheme 
before us, and we can now see whether it 
is possible to come to some common under- 
standing on the subject and arrive at a 
fair settlement. I beg, in conclusion, to 
move the adjournment of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘«That this House do now adjourn.—( Mr. 
E. P. Bowverie.) 


Mr. HENRY BAILLIE asked the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, whether the 
Reform Bill for Scotland about to be intro- 
duced would, like the Irish Bill, be a com- 
plete measure, involving a re-distribution 
of seats as well as a reduction of the fran- 
chise? It was not to be supposed that a 
re-distribution of seats was not required in 
Scotland. In Sutherlandshire, for instance, 
there were only 200 electors, almost all of 
whom were tenants of one individual. That 
county might very fairly be united to Caith- 
ness-shire, and the Member for Suther- 
landshire might with propriety be trans- 
ferred to the City of Glasgow. He there 
fore wished to draw the attention of the 
Lord Advocate to the subject when he in- 
troduced the question. 

MR. WHITE took the opportunity of 
asking the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer a question on the 
subject of the Reform Bill. They had 
heard much talk about standing or falling 
by the Bill, and when Government had so 
miserable a majority he thought in his ig- 
norance that they would resign. The 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman con- 
veyed to his mind the impression that if 
they went into Committee upon the Bill, 
and the House in the exercise of its wis- 
dom should agree to an increase in the bo- 
rough franchise, such a Resolution would 
be accepted by the Government as fatal to 
the Bill. He wished to know whether that 
would be the case or not—whether if the 
House were to put the borough franchise 
at £8, the Government would consider 
such a result as fatal to the Bill, and, there- 
fore, that the natural consequences would 
follow ? 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE. 
QUER: I understand the meaning of 
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standing or falling by the Bill to be this— 
that as long as the Bill stands we stand. 
If the Bill falls we fall. But the view we 
take is that the Bill still stands. With re- 
gard to the question of any alterations to 
be made in the Bill in Committee, I did 
not intend to convey, and I believe I did 
not convey, anything as to what clauses we 
consider important and vital, or what clauses 
are unimportant. That is a matter which I 
conceive to be entirely out of the province 
of the short explanation I have made to-day, 
and I hope the hon. Gentleman will not draw 
any inference as to this question from it. 
Captain VIVIAN said, he rose, in this 
rather premature discussion upon the Bill 
which they had not yet seen, to echo the 
wishes and the opinions of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Kilmarnock 
(Mr. Bouverie). He trusted that before 
they again had reason to ‘‘ destroy their 
bridges’ and to ‘‘ burn their boats’’ they 
should arrive at a satisfactory settlement of 
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the question. If the present opportunity 
were not made use of, he feared that the 
consequences might be serious. In his | 
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Toe CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: I fully agree with what the noble 
Lord has stated. I promised that I would 
state on Thursday what the Government 
would or would not doin this matter. No- 
thing would be so objectionable as that we 
should not give all persons both inside and 
outside of the House time to consider the 
clauses proposed to be introduced. I will, 
therefore, intercede with the hon. Gentle- 
man and endeavour to arrive at some ar- 
en to secure the object of the noble 

ord, 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


SATURDAY HALF-HOLIDAY FOR THE 
CIVIL SERVICE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. O'REILLY said, he rose to call 


opinion, the party to which he belonged | attention to the propriety of extending the 
made a great mistake in not going into | advantages of the Saturday half-holiday 
Committee upon the Reform Bill which was | to those branches of the Civil Service 
before the House in 1859, and he earnestly | which do not yet enjoy it ; and to ask what 
hoped that the hon. Gentlemen opposite | steps have been taken by the Government 
would not now make a similar mistake. _| relative to the Report on the subject laid be- 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS: I wish to/ fore the late Premier by the Commission 
saya few words as to the promise which | appointed to report on the subject. Of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has made | late years a moderate diminution of labour 
to lay before the House some clauses which | and inereage of holidays had found favour 
he will propose to add to the Church Rates | not only with the employed, but also with 





Abolition Bill. We have now heard thas | 
it will be impossible for him to make his 
statement before Thursday next, and the | 
Bill for the total Abolition of Church Rates 
stands for Committee for the following 
Wednesday. This being so, it will be im- | 
possible for the country in this short time 
to make up their minds upon the matter. 
If the result of the negotiations between 
the Government and the hon. Gentleman 
who brought in the Bill (Mr. Hardcastle) 
should be that the Government will become 
responsible for the Bill; and indeed under 
the circumstances I do not see how it is 
possible for the Bill of a private Member 
to be amended by the Government before 
going into Committee without their making 
themselves responsible for it, 1 think that | 
my suggestion is a reasonable one. How- 
ever that may be, I would entreat the right 
hon. Gentleman to make some arrangement 
to give the country time to consider his 
proposal. ; 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


their employers. The Saturday half-holi- 
day movement had especially extended in 
every direction, and had been attended, 
according to general testimony, by the 
most advantageous results. It was no 
exaggeration to say that the Volunteers 
owed much of their present efficiency to 
the extension of this movement ; nor would 
it be too much to maintain that its abolition 


' would result in the almost total annihila- 


tion of our Volunteer foree. As an instance 
of the manner in which this holiday was 
extending, he might mention the fact that 
the Underwriters’ Rooms at Lloyd’s were 
now closed at two o’clock on Saturdays, 
and most of the great railway companies 
of this country relieved their clerks as 
far as possible from their labour on the 
Saturday afternoon. In several of the 
public departments the holiday had already 
been granted. The clerks at the Post 
Office left off at one, and those in the 
Audit Office, for a great length of time, 
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had been freed at two, and in answer to a 
question which he asked in that House 
three years ago, it was stated that by the 
Saturday half-holiday in the Post Office 
the efficiency of the public service in that 
Department had been promoted, while the 
expense had not been increased. In several 
of the West End offices the holiday was 
to some extent practically granted, a part 
only of the clerks being compelled to remain 
in rotation. He was not, however, advocat- 
ing the claims of young gentlemen in the 
West End offices ; he was urging upon the 
Government the title which some of the 
hardest worked and worst paid of the 
_— servants, those in the Customs and 

evenue Departments especially, had to 
this slight relief. It was objected by some 
that the diminution of the hours of labour 
consequent upon the extension of this half- 
holiday would necessarily increase the 

ublic expenditure, but the only answer 
he had to make to that objection was that 
experience itself refuted the argument, be- 
cause it had always been found that a 
diminution in the hours of labour had not 
been attended by a proportionate diminu- 
tion in the amount of work produced. 
Then, again, it was objected that the 
clerks employed in the public service re- 
ceived six weeks or two months’ leave in 
the course of the year. That objection 
might apply to the offices in the West End, 
but he questioned whether all the clerks in 
the Customs and other similar offices had 
as much leave of absence as those in the 
West End offices. The objection raised 
to the proposal to close the Foreign Office 
or the Home Office on Saturday afternoons 
on occasions of political importance did not 
apply, he thought, to the whole of the 
offices. 

Mr. CHILDERS thought the matter 
one of importance and of interest to the 
country at large, as well as to those more 
immediately concerned. But the question 
raised was also one of much difficulty, and 
he thought the House should pause before 
it adopted any Resolution upon the matter. 
He agreed with his hon. and gallant Friend 
as to the efficiency of the Civil Service 
clerks. He believed it was the opinion of 
all those who had inquired into the matter 
that the business of the country was well 
done, and that any arrangement for the fu- 
ture should be based upon the consideration 
that they had a good body of men who de- 
served encouragement. But he did not 
think the Civil Service as a whole was 
overworked, His hon, and gallant Friend 
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expressed the opinion, as he understood 
him, that it would be practicable, as far 
as the business of public offices generally 
was concerned, and only just to the clerks, 
to reduce their hours of work on Satur- 
day ; and also that to do so would not 
add to the public expenditure. On this 
he would say at once, that if public officers 
have full employment, working till four or 
five o’clock, it would in the great majority 
of cases be utterly impossible to do with 
the same number of persons if only to be 
employed on one day in the week till one 
o’clock. But irrespective of the mere ques- 
tion of cost, there was that of convenience 
both in the administration of Government 
and to those who had dealings with Go- 
vernment from outside. For instanee, 
neither his hon. and gallant Friend nor 
any Member of the House would desire to 
see any of the offices of the Secretaries 
of State closed on a Saturday, because 
as much important political business was 
transacted on Saturdays as on other days. 
That he understood his hon. and gallant 
Friend did not propose. [Mr. O’Remty, 
however, said he did propose it.] He would 
say that it was impossible to accede to 
such a proposal. He had been able to find 
no trace of the Royal Commission to which 
his hon. Friend had alluded, but a con- 
ference of the heads of the different De- 
partments took place, and they were una- 
nimous in the opinion that a general half- 
holiday could not be decided upon applic- 
able to all Departments. The question then 
remained as to whether the Inland Reve- 
nue and other similar Offices could close on 
Saturdays at one instead of at four, as at 
present. The answer to that question de- 
pended upon the public. If merchants and 
other men of business would agree uni- 
formly, and not simply by a majority, to 
close their houses at twelve or one on 
Saturdays, then those Government Offices 
which transacted business with the public 
might be able to do the same. But at 
present the objection that merchants and 
traders would be obstructed in carrying on 
their business if all the Government Offices 
were closed on Saturday afternoons was a 
fatal one. In order to see what, if any, 
diminution in the hours of work should 
be granted, in justice to the Government 
clerks, he had caused inquiry to be made 
at several large offices in the City and 
elsewhere as to the number of hours the 
clerks were employed, and the holidays 
they were allowed. He found that one 
of the largest Railway Companies em- 
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ployed their clerks from nine to five, ex- 
cept on Saturdays, when they ceased work 
at one. They were allowed half-an-hour 
during that time for refreshment, and 
fourteen days’ holiday during the year. 
Thus they were employed for forty-four 
hours every week in the year except 
the fourteen days, and Good Friday and 
Christmas Day. The clerks of the Bank 
of England were employed from nine to 
four, with the exception of an hour for 
their dinner, but on Saturdays they closed 
at three. The ordinary clerks were also 
allowed eighteen days’ holiday during the 
year. One of the largest London Shipping 
Companies, which employed more clerks 
than any other office but one in the City at 
the present time, required their clerks to 
serve from ten to four every day, and to 
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the deduction of two hours a week from 
the time the clerks were occupied would 
necessitate either an additional number of 
officers, or that they should be kept at 
work during the period they usually took 
for their holidays. His hon. Friend had 
quoted the Audit Office, where a certain 
relaxation from work on Saturday was al- 
lowed ; but it was the peculiar character 
of the business that rendered this possible 
in that Office. They had no dealings with 
any but public officers. The fact was, that 
no general rule could be laid down, and the 
matter must be left to the discretion of 
the heads of the departments. In the 
departments under the Treasury it was 
left to the superior officers to arrange 
|the question of holidays in the best way 
they could, with the understanding that 








leave of absence on Saturdays should be 





a later hour during their busy times. They 
worked two hours less, however, on Satur-| given to as many as possible in every 
day, and had three weeks’ holiday during | department. This plan operated well in 
the year. The clerks of the largest Joint- | all the larger departments, with which he 
Stock Bank were employed for forty-seven | was best acquainted ; and he believed that 
hours during the week, and were allowed it worked well in all the small depart- 
fourteen days’ holiday for the ordinary | ments. He hoped his hon. Friend would 
and three weeks for the superior clerks. | not press upon the Government the adop- 
The Insurance Companies employed their | tion of a universal arrangemeat, because 
clerks from ten till four, and besides re-| that would lead to considerable inconve- 
quired them occasionally to work overtime. | nience. 

These clerks had two weeks or three weeks’, Mr. KINNAIRD asked whether any 
holiday, in accordance to the class to which | Report had been presented on the subject, 
they belonged. From these figures it was | and whether it would be laid upon the table 
evident that, although the clerks in the of the House? Had the Secretary to the 
Government Offices were required to work | Treasury listened to the observations of 
from ten to four, they had a much longer his hon. Friend below the gangway, he 
holiday than the clerks of large Companies | would have seen that he did not press upon 
in the City. The clerks of the Inland the Government the desirability of curtail- . 
Revenue Office, one of the largest of its | ing the hours of employment at the offices 
kind, were allowed at least twenty-eight | at Whitehall or the West End; because, 
days’ and some forty days’ holiday. The although the clerks in those offices were 
clerks of the Customs Office were allowed often detained late, particularly during the 
thirty-two days, or five cr six weeks. The Session of Parliament, they, as it were, 
Post Office clerks had only a months’ | compensated themselves by coming to busi- 
leave, but some of them had the half-| ness so much later in the morning. He 
holidays to which his hon. Friend had al- | understood the Secretary to the Treasury 
luded. The conclusion he drew from the | to say that instructions had been given to 
whole circumstances of the case was, that the heads of the departments to use their 
if it were possible consistently with the re- | own discretion in the matter. Now, there 
quirements of merchants and traders to | were certain periods in the year, as there 
close the public offices earlier on Satur-| were in every business, when such indul- 
days, it would be at the same time abso- gence as that desired might be granted to 
lutely necessary to curtail the leave of | those employed without any sort of incon- 
absence at present given for four, five, or ‘venience to the public service. [He was 
six weeks during the year. He assured fully convinced that a general rule applic- 
his hon. Friend that the great majority of | able to every department could not be 
clerks in public offices were continuously issued; but he would impress upon the 
employed during the hours of business, and | Government the duty of giving instructions 
that their continuous employment was well | that every indulgence should be granted to 
watched. He did not hesitate to say that | the clerks when circumstances permitted. 


Mr. Childers 
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It was perfectly well known that where a 
liberal spirit prevailed, and indulgence from 
time to time was granted, it had the effect 
of inspiring the clerks to make additional 
effort; and he was quite sure that they 
would not permit the public service to 
suffer on account of any indulgence granted 
to them. 

Mr. O’REILLY asked whether the 
Secretary to the Treasury had stated that 
power had been given to the heads of the 
different departments to grant a half-holi- 
day when it could be done without any de- 
triment to the public service ? 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that according 
to the present rule a half-holiday would 
be granted to a certain number of the 
clerks when no inconvenience would result 
from such a course. 


THE IRISH MILITIA.—QUESTION, 


GeneraL DUNNE, in rising to ask 
a Question relative to the annual train- 
ing of the Irish Militia, said, he could 
conceive of no reason whatever why the 
Militia should not be called out for train- 
ing this year as in former years. If the 
defence of the Government for the course 
they had indicated was that what was 
called Fenianism existed in the Irish Mi- 
litia, he desired to know what grounds they 
had for believing such to be the case? If 
the Inspector General of Militia, after 
consulting the officers commanding re- 
giments, had made a Report upon the 
subject, he desired to know whether it 
would be laid on the table? He was 
aware that some of the staff of the Limerick 
Militia had been suspected of sympathizing 
with Fenianism, and certain non-commis- 
sioned officers had been accused of being 
mixed up with the movement; but it had 
been proved, at an inquiry conducted by 
the Inspector of Militia, that they were 
entirely innocent of the charge imputed 
to them. He believed that the reports 
respecting the existence of Fenianism 
throughout the country had been grossly 
exaggerated, and that the course pursued 
by the Government had greatly tended to 
intensify the fear of the people as to the 
extent of the movement. When it was per- 
ceived that the Government were greatly 
alarmed, it was thought that a rebellious 
spirit pervaded the land to a far greater 
extent than was really the case. No doubt 
in the towns, or at least in some of them, 
there were young men who had entered 
into this foolish society. Many who had 
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left this country as clerks and shop-boys 
had, from necessity, or the spirit of adven- 
ture, enlisted and served during the wars 
in that country. Some had attained a 
certain rank, and when the war ceased 
returned to exhibit themselves to their 
friends, and spend the money they had 
acquired, as well as spread Republican 
doctrines, but they found little favour in the 
country. He had inquired into the truth 
of three or four reports made to the 
Government relative to that part of the 
country in which he resided, and he had 
found them to be totally false. Expressions 
of a seditious character might have escaped 
from the mouths of certain persons, but 
those expressions were not indicative of 
the real state of the feeling of the people. 
He held that Government had neglected 
its duty by not consulting the local magis- 
trates as to the state of the country, and 
that the information received from stipen- 
diary magistrates was not reliable, because 
few of them were sufficiently acquainted 
with the people. The reports of the police- 
constables also had been too much relied 
on, for many had been discovered to be in- 
correct. He believed that the course of 
the Government in not calling out the Mi- 
litia as usual was extremely injudicious, 
and more than any other step they could 
have taken it would tend to encourage 
the spread of Fenianism. What would 
be believed in America when it was known 
that the Government were so afraid of the 
movement in Ireland that they dared not 
eall out the Militia for the annual train- 
ing? Would it not encourage the Fenian 
conspirators in that country — perhaps 
tempt them to some violent undertaking ? 
He believed further that the procedure of 
the Government would be very unpopular, 
and create an unfavourable impression 
among the men; for they would thus be 
deprived of their pay, which did much to 
attach them to the Crown. There could 
be no doubt that the conduct of the Irish 
Militia had, on former occasions, been 
exemplary, and this fact could be learnt 
from the reports of the commanding 
officers and the Inspectors of Militia, 
who testified to the uniformly good con- 
duct of the men, whether in quarters 
or elsewhere. The Constabulary force 
was supposed to consist of 12,000 men— 
the Government did not complain of dis- 
loyalty in them, in fact they were trusted 
and employed to put down Fenianism, and 
yet they were composed of precisely the 
same class as that which composed the 
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Militia. He, therefore, could not under- 
stand the distrust which the Government 
had manifested towards the Irish Militia. 
Another consideration which should weigh 
with the Government was that private 
individuals, counting upon the regular 
embodiment of the Militia, had incurred 
large expenditure in preparing their houses 
for the reception of the foree in different 
parts of the country. It was a service 
capable of being rendered very popular ; 
by the outlay which it occasioned, benefit 
was conferred upon many parts of the 
country; it acted to some extent as a nur- 
sery for the army; upon every ground he 
could conceive nothing more impolitic than 
the distrust shown by the Government in 
declining to embody the Militia. Bearing 
in mind that the population of Ireland had 
decreased to the extent of a quarter of a 
million since the last Census, he thought 
it the duty of the Government to adopt 
every means, and especially so obvious a 
means as embodying the Militia, to keep 
young men at home. If, on the contrary, 
they were not trusted, and were held not 
fit to be embodied, it would be better to 
disband the regiments at once. The same 
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neral Dunne: During the year?]. The 
Government had not yet decided whether 
the militia should be called out for training 
at alater period of the year—that could be 
decided hereafter according to cireumatan- 
ces—but for the present Government had 
decided on not calling them out. In an- 
swer to the second Question, he had to 
state that the Government had not consulted 
the commanding officers of regiments upon 
the subject because they did not consider 
it to be their duty to do so. It was not 
usual to do so, and it was useless as to any 
general military arrangement, for the reason 
that the Government were in a far better 
position to know the political feeling of the 
class from which the militia regiments 
were taken than the commanding officers 
of the regiments, who were disembodied, 
scattered over the country, and many of 
whom were non-residents. No official re- 
ports of disaffection in the men from any 
of the commanding officers of the regi- 
ments had been received, and from the fact 
of their being disembodied and scattered 
over the country it was impossible that 
such reports should have been received. 
The House would readily believe that the 


assertion of disloyalty, unsupported by | members of the Irish militia must inevit- 


proof, would be 


now or hereafter. 


ry an argument for | 
not having any Irish Militia whatever | 
He should conclude | were mainly recruited was unfortunately 


ably be more or less affected by the spirit 
of Fenianism, as the class from which they 


by asking the Chief Secretary for Ireland, | more or less tainted with it, and without 


Whether it is intended by the Government | 


only to suspend to a later period in this 
year the annual training of the Irish Mi- 





meaning to cast any imputation on the 
fidelity and loyalty of the militia asa body, 
it was impossible for them to escape from 








litia or not to call out that force during | the infection. The Government had, there- 
the year 1866; whether this determination | fore, thought it to be better to be on the 
has been taken after consultation with the! safe side, and that it would be unfair to the 
Officers commanding regiments; and, whe- | militia to call them together in Jarge masses 
ther such Officers have reported disaffec- | at a time when all the barracks in Ireland 
tion in the corps under their command ; | which usually received them were filled by 
and to move that those Reports, if any, | detachments of troops, and to expose them 
be laid upon the table of the House ? | to the attempts and to the machinations of 
Mr, CHICHESTER FORTESCUE Fenian agents, who, the Government knew, 
said, it was not quite so simple a question | from information they had received, had 
as the hon. and gallant Member appeared directed their endeavours especially, al- 
to think, whether or not they should call though he believed with limited success, to 
together at the present moment so large a! the corruption of the Irish militia. 
number of men as were usually drawn —_ 
the large body of the population from whieh | 
the militia was moor . As the hon. and | THE NEW LAW COUBTS.—-QUESTION. 
gallant Member did not believe in the | Mr. BENTINCK said, he would beg to 
existence of Fenianism he took a different | ask the right hon. Gentleman the First 
view of the subject from that of the Go-' Commissioner of Works, If any determina- 
vernment. With regard to the questions | tion has been come to with regard to the 
which had been put to him, he had to state | Resolution of the House, that it was desir- 
that it was not the intention of Her Ma-| able that more than six architects should 
jesty’s Government to call out the militia be invited to compete for designs for the 
regiments in Ireland for the present, [Ge-| New Law Courts ; and, also, whether any 


General Dunne 
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alteration has been made in the body with 
whom rested the responsibility of selection; 
and, further, whether any alteration has 
been made in the time when the designs 
are to be sent in? On a former occasion 
objection was taken to persons appointed 
to decide on the designs, on the ground 
that the Committee did not possess such 
an acquaintance with the subject as would 


command the respect of the architects. Of | 


the five persons so appointed one only had 
any pretension to a knowledge of that kind 
-—namely, the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Perthshire—the others being strictly 
official personages—namely, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the Attorney General, 
the Lord Chancellor, and the First Com- 
missioner of Works. It was objected to 
on a former occasion that these Gentlemen 
had not sufficient time to devote to the 
subject, and he pressed on the attention of 
his right hon. Friend that an alteration 
should be made in the constitution of that 
Committee by the introduction of Gentle- 
men who possessed a special knowledge of 
the subject. It was absolutely necessary 
that some precautions should be taken to 
prevent these officials from being smitten 
with some design that would be a dis- 
grace to the country in an architectural 
point of view. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, that 
before the right hon. Gentleman answered 
the Question he wished to put an analogous 
— to him relative to the National 

allery—namely, How many Architects he 
proposes to call upon to compete for the 
National Gallery ; how long a time he pro- 
poses to allow them to send in their de- 
signs ; and what class of persons it is pro- 
posed to call in to aid the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in coming to a decision ? 

Mr. COWPER, in reply to the hon. 
and learned Member for Whitehaven (Mr. 
Bentinck), had to state that Her Majesty’s 
Government had called the attention of the 
Commission on the Courts of Justice to the 
opinion which the House had expressed in 
regard to the number of architects to be 
called on to compete for the Courts of Jus- 
tice ; and the Commissioners had come to 
the conclusion that the reasons which had 
appeared to them, in the first instance, to 
make it advisable to limit the number of 
architects to siz—namely, the desirability 
of avoiding as much as possible interfer- 
ence with the ordinary practice of the 
courts and the wish to secure the leading 
men of the profession—did not preclude 
the enlargement of the number of com- 
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peting architects to twelve. The Com- 
missioners therefore agreed to extend the 
number to twelve, and they had accord- 
ingly selected the following architects to 
be added to the number already selected 
—namely, Mr. Gilbert Scott, Mr. Edward 
Barry, Mr. Burgess, Mr. Seddon, Mr. Abra- 
ham, and Mr. Lockwood. It was also 
found that the object of having the de- 
signs sent in at the time when those who 
were to judge them could conveniently at- 
tend in London might be gained by ex- 
tending the time for sending in the designs 
to the 15th of Deeember. With regard 


|to the question as to whether there was 


any change in the constitution of the Com- 
mittee who were to award the prizes, he 
had to reply that there was none. The 
question who ought to decide in a com- 
petition among architects was one of con- 
siderable difficulty. On the one hand, it 
was of course desirable that those who 
were to judge should be aided by profes- 
sional advisers ; while, on the other hand, 
it was not desirable that the decision should 
be left exclusively to members of the ar- 
chitectural profession. Ie was not, how- 
ever, aware of any competition in which 
the judges were exclusively of the archi- 
tectural profession. Two courses were 
open. One was to seleet persons who had 
an interest in the building as the occupiers 
of it, and a responsibility in causing it to 
be erected, and to afford them the aid and 
counsel of professional architects. This was 
the course usually adopted by the directors 
of railways, by persons who built town halls, 
and by the various publie authorities who 
had ereeted public buildings. It was also 
the course taken when. designs were sent 
in for the Houses of Parliament ; and on 
the oceasion of the designs being received 
for the Foreign Office and the War Office, 
there was only one architect among the 
judges, but two professional men were em- 
ployed to act as assessors or make reports 
in order to assist the judges in coming to 
a decision. The year before last a case 
occurred in which a different precedent 
was established. In the designs for the 
Natural History Department of the British 
Museum five gentlemen were appointed 
judges, and of those three were architects, 
The Commission on the Courts of Justice 
had, however, deemed it advisable to follow 
the more ordinary course. On the Com- 
mittee of Selection were the Lord Chief 
Justice and the Attorney General, both of 
whom were as competent as any persons 
could be to judge as to whether the pro- 
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posed building would be convenient for the 
courts and offices. In addition, both were 
men of such acknowledged ability that he 
doubted whether the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman opposite could name two persons of 
greater competency. Another member of 
the Committee was the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, whose unrivalled ability they 
knew extended into the domain of art as 
well as that of politics. He thought that 
right hon. Gentleman was as likely as any 
man to form a sound judgment on the sub- 
ject. Then there was the hon. Member 
for Perthshire (Sir William Stirling-Max- 
well), who had given much attention to the 
matter of art. The next person on the 
list of the Committee was himself. He 
could not say anything of his own fitness, 
but the office which he held made it ne- 
cessary for him to apply himself to these 
subjects, and he trusted he would be able 
to form an opinion on the question. It was 
not the intention of the Committee to come 
to a decision without availing themselves of 
the assistance of architects of experience. 
They would call on one or more—probably 
two—architects, to give them the benefit of 
their professional assistance. In answer to 
the hon. Member for Stoke (Mr. Beresford 
Hope), he had to state that the number of 
the architects who would be invited to com- 
pete for the buildings in Trafalgar Square 
was twelve. The selection of the compe- 
titors had been made with a view to secur- 
ing the competition of those who had turned 
their attention to that particular line of con- 
struction, and who by their works had shown 
their competency. They were Mr. Abra- 
ham, Mr. Edward Barry, Mr. Scott, Mr. 
Street, Mr. Digby Wyatt, Mr. Somers 
Clarke, Mr. Owen Jones, Mr. Cockerell, 
Mr. Murray, Mr. Penrose, and Mr. Sidney 
Smirk. The time for sending in designs 
would extend up to October. 

Mr. POWELL wished to know if it were 
proposed to call into the assistance of the 
Committee practising architects. 

Mr. COWPER said, it would be unde- 
sirable to call in gentlemen who might be 
supposed to have that sort of bias which 
was frequently produced by the struggles 
of the profession. It would, he thought, 
be undesirable to bring in men with those 
— feelings and partialities which 

long to the active prosecution of their 
profession, but to get good men of expe- 
rience who were themselves beyond the 
arena of competition. 

Mr. TITE certainly had wished that 
the competition for the Law Courts should 


Mr. Cowper 
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be even more extensive ; but twelve was a 
fair number of competitors. The result 
would very probably be satisfactory to the 
country. With regard to the names which 
had been mentioned by the right hon. 
Gentleman, he was glad to find that two 
gentlemen who had formerly refused to 
compete were now included in the list— 
namely, Mr. Scott and Mr. Edward Barry. 
Fashion had run so much on mediaval 
art, that it was difficult to find an architect 
competent in both styles. He must say, 
however, that the list of names of the gen- 
tlemen who were to send in designs for the 
National Gallery contained a better mix- 
ture of architects of the two styles. Still, 
on the whole, hon. Members ought to con- 
gratulate themselves upon the subject 
having been brought forward. He believed 
it would result in the erection of a very 
convenient and very elegant building. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS wished to 
know whether any intimation had been 
given to the architects who had been in- 
vited to compete as to the style of architec- 
ture preferred by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment? The omission to give such an inti- 
mation had resulted in a blunder six years 
ago, and it was therefore desirable to know 
whether Her Majesty’s Government had 
decided as to the style to be now adopted. 

Mr. COWPER said, in reply, that the 
Gvernment had adopted the course of leav- 
ing the style an open question. If a 
blunder was committed on a former occa- 
sion it was the blunder of the architect, 
who might have resigned if he had been 
required to build in a style with which he 
was not familiar. 


Motion agreed to. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 
Suppty considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Ctass I.—Pusitic Works anp BorLpines. 


(1.) £45,000, to complete the sum for 
National Gallery enlargement, agreed to. 
~(2.) £20,000, University of London. 

Sm COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, he 
was glad to see this Vote inserted in the 
Estimates, for it was quite time that the 
University of London should have not only 
a name, but a local habitation. He wished, 
however, to know where it was intended 
to erect the proposed building ? 

Mr. COWPER replied, that the site 
would be on the northern side of the 
garden of Burlington House. As Burling- 
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ton House had been purchased by the 
country for the purposes of science and art, 
it seemed to be a most appropriate spot 
for the erection of the London University. 

In reply to Mr. Henry Bate, 

Mr. COWPER said, the University of 
London had been of immense use in this 
country, and had rendered good service to 
the cause of education and science ; but 
still, those whose attention had not been 
particularly drawn to the subject could see 
no building in which the University was 
maintained. It was at present located in 
the two wings of the court-yard of Bur- 
lington House, and the rooms were totally 
inadequate for the examinations annually 
conducted there. It was, therefore, abso- 
lutely necessary that further rooms should 
be provided, and it appeared essential that 
the University should be placed in a mure 
commodious building. The University of 
London, he might remark, was founded in 
consequence of an address from that House 
to the Crown. It was founded by a charter, 
and was made a Government establishment 
from its very beginning. The Government 
undertook to provide a building in which 
it might carry on its operations. It had 
been removed from Somerset House to 
Burlington House, and the time had now 
come when it was necessary that sufficient 
accommodation should be provided in the 
neighbourhood of that building. 

Sir COLMAN O’LOGHLEN thought 
a better site for the University might have 
been found on the new Thames Embank- 
ment, where every one might have been 
able to see the building. 

Mr. POWELL asked, what architee- 
tural arrangements had been made. 

Mr, COWPER said, that a calculation 
had been made as to the amount of accom- 
modation that would be required, but no 
steps had yet been taken to obtain an 
architectural elevation. It was necessary 
to take a Vote before any decision could be 
come to. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE further 
asked, whether it was intended to take 
any pains at all as to the architecture ? 

Mr. HENRY BAILLIE thought the 
back of Burlington House was not a site 
worthy of such a building. 

Mr. TITE said, the rooms now used by 
the University belonged to the Royal So- 
ciety, and were used for the meetings of 
the Royal Society on Thursday evenings. 
All that the University wanted was a con- 
venient building in which examinations 
might be held and degrees conferred. 
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Though he should like to see the building 
on the Thames Embankment, it was obvi- 
ous that the central position of Burlington 
House, which was convenient of access, 
was well adapted to the purpose—indeed, 
he did not know of any better place. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE inquired 
how far the allotting of the ground in Cork 
Street for the London University would 
affect the removal, which had been long 
anticipated, of the National Gallery to 
Burlington House? Some years ago it was 
proposed to locate the National Gallery in 
Burlington House Gardens, and to leave 
the site in Trafalgar Square wholly to the 
Royal Academy; but this sensible and 
cheap plan had been overthrown in the 
House. It was then understood that the 
Royal Academy was to go to Burling- 
ton House Gardens, and that the National 
Gallery was to be rebuilt in Trafalgar 
Square, and although that did not seem 
to be quite the cheapest and most prac- 
tical plan, at any rate it provided two 
sites for the two buildings. If the Na- 
tional Gallery was to be rebuilt, and the 
London University was to take the Cork 
Street front, what was to be done with the 
Royal Academy? Was it to go to Brompton 
to that large Yorkshire pie, which was to 
be called the Hall of Science and Art, 
in which a good many gentlemen had in- 
vested sums varying from a hundred to 
a thousand pounds, and which would, no 
doubt, be a source of great amusement, 
if, possibly, not of dividend? Where was 
the Royal Academy to be located if not 
in Burlington House Gardens or Trafalgar 
Square ? 

Sm LAWRENCE PALK had been 
under the impression that this outlay of 
£20,000 was for the London University, 
but it had just been explained that it was 
merely for class-rooms, in which the Uni- 
versity of London was to conduct its 
examinations. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE observed, 
that the University of London was only an 
examining body. 

Sm LAWRENCE PALK said, that 
rather strengthened his argument. The 
building was not to be of a character of 
any great magnificence. The requirements 
of the University were at present satisfied 
by the use of a large room in Burlington 
House ; and, if so, he wanted to know how 
it could be necessary to spend £65,000 for 
any such purpose, and why it was neces- 
sary to fix upon one of the moet valuable 
sites in London for the building? 
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Mr. GOLDSMID, as a graduate of the 
University of London, wished to say that 
the rooms it now occupied were totally 
inadequate for its purpose. Some of them 
who presented themselves for degrees were 
examined in a rifle shed; and some were 
sent to taverns and other places where 
they could not be under the eye of the 
examiner. There was a vast amount of 
business to be transacted daily by the 
registrar and other officers of the Uni- 
versity, and the present rooms were to- 
tally inadequate for the purpose. In the 
course of a year there were some seventy 
or eighty examination days. The Univer- 
sity required a building in a central, but 
not a noisy situation, and one that was 
easily accessible. It had been decided by 
successive Governments that the University 
ought to have a building of its own, in the 
same manner as the Queen’s University in 
Ireland possessed one; and, as the Uni- 
versity was dependent upon the House, it 
was a reasonable proposal to erect a build- 
ing at acost of £65,000, of which £20,000 
was to be spent this year. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, that 
there was no objection to the University 
having a building, but there was an objection 
to that building occupying the site which it 
was expected that either the National Gal- 
lery or the Academy would have had. 
Thirty years ago, when University College 
was provided with a building, the design 
of Mr. Wilkins consisted of a centre and 
two deep wings. The wings were as yet 
unbuilt, he supposed because they had not 
yet been wanted ; but now, why not build 
them and give them to the London Uni- 
versity? That would be the most sensible 
and cheapest way of meeting the require- 
ments of the University, and would be a 
compliment to its oldest College. 

Mr. CHILDERS replied, that the 
students who came to the examinations at 
the London University came from many 
Colleges, and belonged to different religious 
denominations, and surely the hon. Gentle- 
man would not wish the building used 
for those examinations to be made an ad- 
junet to a College founded upon particular 
principles. Such a proposal would be most 
distasteful to the members of King’s Col- 
lege ; and it was one which had never 
before been suggested. Last year, the 
University examined more than 1,000 
students, on thirteen different occasions, 
the examinations extending over fifty or 
sixty days. The accommodation now 
provided was entirely insufficient. The 


Sir Lawrence Palk 
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University asked for proper rooms for 
meetings of the senate and for business 
offices, a large hall for examinations, which 
should not be less than the large hall in 
Burlington House, and a smaller examina- 
tion hall, with the necessary class and 
anter-ooms. It would be impossible to 
construct a building to meet the require- 
ments of the University for a less sum than 
that now asked for. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE was sur- 
prised to hear an argument which savoured 
so of religious intolerance proceeding from 
such a quarter, and did not see why phy- 
sical contiguity should affect ‘religious 
principles. If they built the walls thick 
enough between the old building and the 
new wings, there was no fear of the 
students of the Protestant King’s College 
of London, or the Roman Catholic students 
of Oseott, being contaminated with any 
religious rinderpeat. He mentioned the 
fact that he, who was, he flattered himself, 
not particularly latitudinarian, had been a 
party to negotiations for transferring an 
architectural museum to University Col- 
lege, as a good site for an artistie col- 
lection. 

Mr. OTWAY had always understood 
that a considerable sum of money had been 
paid for Burlington House, and that the 
building now belonged to the nation. He 
had also always understood that the Royal 
Academy was to be established on that 
site; but if the Royal Society had ac- 
quired rights there, it would be well for 
the House to know the fact; and he 
thought that, before proceeding further, 
the House ought to be told more about the 
plan which was to be adopted. 

Mr. COWPER observed, that the Lon- 
don University had enlarged its operations 
of late years. Its importance was daily 
increasing, and it was absolutely necessary 
that it should have a new building, where 
its examinations could be properly con- 
ducted. The estimate had been framed 
with the view of giving all the accommoda- 
tion which the Senate of the London Uni- 
versity required, and of constructing a 
building of such dignity as was befitting for 
a University. It was a mistake to suppose 
that the erection of this building in the 
Garden of Burlington House would at all 
interfere with the arrangements made with 
respect to the Royal Academy. The site 
was no less than three acres in extent, and 
the building would be erected, not on the 
Quadrangle, but on the northern side of 
Burlington Gardens. This was the site 
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which the authorities of the University 
most desired, while the Royal Academy 
only wanted the Piccadilly front. They 
did not wish to go tothe Thames Embank- 
ment, where probably the noise would be 
so great that the business could not be 
properly conducted ; nor did they desire to 
go to Gower Street, even supposing the 
site in that quarter were not private pro- 
perty. They wanted to have a Building 
of their own, and not to be associated with 
University College, for such an association 
would keep up the delusion that the Lon- 
don University was nothing but a College. 

Mr. BARING confessed that he felt 
very jealous of any allotment on the site 
of Burlington House, for he thought that 
the requirements of the Royal Academy 
ought to be first considered. The Senate 
of the London University only wanted 
rooms on certain occasions, but the Royal 
Academy was a permanent institution, 
and was to be removed from another 
locality. 

Mr. COWPER repeated, that the por- 
tion of the site proposed to be given to the 
Senate of the University of London was 
totally different from that on which the 
Building of the Royal Academy would be 
constructed, and that there was not the 
slightest danger of the two Buildings in- 
terfering with each other. 

Mr. AtpermMan SALOMONS thought 
it would be very disadvantageous to the 
metropolis that the buildings on the import- 
ant site in question should be overcrowded ; 
and he wished to know whether the main 
building of Burlington House, facing Pic- 
cadilly, was to be devoted to the Royal 
Academy ? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS was of opinion 
that before this Vote was agreed to, the 
House should be in possession of some 
general scheme for occupying the ground 
facing Piccadilly and the Gardens behind. 
He thought it would be desirable for the 
Government to postpone the Vote for the 
present. 

Mr. TITE said, that the arrangement 
with respect to the Royal Academy was, 
that their Building was to have a front 
next Piccadilly, with a row of galleries 
running along the east side of the ground. 
The Vote now under cousideration referred 
to the appropriation of a portion of the 
Gardens on the west side. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE observed, 
that already three or four different societies 
were located in Burlington House, and, as 
it was now proposed to have buildings in 
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Burlington Gardens, it became very im- 
portant to know whether the available 
space would not be too crowded. It might, 
eventually, be found necessary to buy up 
houses in order to the locality. 

Mr. REARDEN suggested that the 
Vote should be deferred till a uniform 
scheme was produced for the whole build- 
ing. At the same time, he must say any- 
thing would be an improvement on the 
dead wall which had so long disgraced 
Piccadilly. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER admitted that the suggestion for 
deferring this Vote till a scheme was pro- 
duced for the disposal of the whole of Bur- 
lington House was certainly not in the face 
of it unreasonable. He ventured, however, 
to hope that the proposal would not be 
insisted on, for a reason which he would 
presently state. But, first of all, he must 
say that the caution about not crowding 
buildings, though very good and sound, 
must be taken with some reserve. The 
Government having expended large sums 
for the acquisition of valuable sites in 
London, a necessity existed for making an 
economical use of them. The country 
would not be satisfied if, after having 
given a large sum for Burlington House, 
although he thought it an extremely ad- 
vantageous purchase, its accommodation 
were not properly taken advantage of. 
Besides providing for the University of 
London and the Royal Academy, the avail- 
able space would do a great deal more. It 
was necessary to take this Vote, because 
the case of the University of London was 
urgent in point of time. If they were not 
allowed to take a Vote until they could 
produce a plan for the appropriation of the 
whole site, there would be a loss of a whole 
year, and even then the object in view 
would not be attained. The Royal Aca- 
demy was going to build out of its own 
funds, and it would require a good deal of 
time to settle the mode of filling up the 
intermediate portion of the site. The 
great question related to the frontages to 
the north and south. Though great archi- 
tectural questions might not be involved, 
there would be a good deal of adjustment 
and arrangement of details, involving either 
a very wasteful or economical apportionment 
of space. Suppose, for instance, that half 
a dozen learned societies held meetings 
more or less numerous, to propose that 
each should have halls adapted to its pur- 
pose would necessarily require a great deal 
of space. It might, however, be possible 
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to let the several bodies use the same 
large halls, but that arrangement would 
require a good deal of time. On that ac- 
count he should like the Committee to 
pass this Vote. But he accompanied that 
with this arrangement. His right hon. 
Friend had already the ground plan pre- 
pared, and there would be no difficulty in 
immediately proceeding with the prepara- 
tion of the designs, so as to give hon. 
Gentlemen what opportunities for criticism 
they might desire before any step was 
taken in the erection of the buildings. 

GeneRAL DUNNE hoped the Vote would 
be postponed. He protested against the 
extravagant expenditure of money drawn 
_ in part from the taxation of Ireland upon 

the embellishment of London. He could 
not see why they should have selected so 
expensive a site for the London University. 
He could not see that the site offered any 
particular advantage, except its proximity 
to the Arcade and the Blue Posts; and, 
in fact, it would be better out of London. 

Mr. BENTINCK wished to know who 
was to be the architect of these buildings ? 
Burlington House was the work of a very 
eminent architect ; and it would be a mat- 
ter of very great regret if Lord Burling- 
ton’s fine front were pulled down without 
Ot very good being substituted 
or it. 

Sir LAWRENCE PALK agreed with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that Bur- 
lington House was a valuable site, and 
ought to be made the most of ; but could 
not conceive a more extraordinary proposal 
than that of having different styles for the 
two fronts. Surely the best plan would 
be to have one plan and one style of archi- 
tecture. Burlington House ought not to 
be sacrificed, however, unless it was abso- 
lutely necessary, which he did not think 
had been proved. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE did not at- 
tach so much importance to the two fronts 
being in one style, as they would be some 
distance apart. Burlington House was a 
fine specimen of its style, and every en- 
deavour should be made to preserve it. He 
would throw out one more suggestion be- 
fore this desultory discussion closed—that 
the First Commissioner of Works, who had 
acquired daily instalments of popularity in 
proportion as he had added architect upon 
architect to the competition for the New 
Courts of Justice, should make a sort of 
“Consolation Stakes’’ for the design of 
this University building wherever it might 
be placed for three or four of the architects 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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who had been excluded from the competi- 
tion of those courts. 

Mr. READ wished to know if he was 
correct in understanding that no plan had 
been drawn out ? 

GeneraL DUNNE suggested that as 
only £10,000 was proposed for a similar 
object in Ireland the present Vote should 
be reduced to that sum. 

Mr. COWPER, in explanation, said, 
the matter had occupied a great deal of his 
attention, and that of his architectural ad- 
viser, Mr. Pennethorne; and, though he had 
not thought it necessary to mature the 
plans before the House sanctioned the prin- 
ciple that the London University was to 
have an adequate building, he could assure 
the House that the plans would be com- 
pleted before any of the work was com- 
menced, and he would promise to place 
them within the reach of hon. Members, so 
as to show the portion that would be occu- 
pied by the Royal Academy on the southern 
side, that oceupied by the London Univer- 
sity at the northern end, and the interme- 
diate space which would accommodate the 
learned societies. The plan might be exe- 
cuted at different times, but the whole 
would be settled before any part was com- 
menced. The Royal Academy building 
would be designed by their own architect, 
subject to the approval of the Board of 
Works, and care would be taken that it 
harmonized in character and general ar- 
rangements with the University building. 
They need not be identical in style, but all 
the buildings that would cover the site 
would be viewed as one composition. 

Mr. BENTINCK thought it would be 
much better to have but one architect for 
the whole building. 

Mr. COWPER was surprised at the 
hon. Member’s wishing to confine the work 
to one man, either by imposing the Board 
of Works’ architect on the Royal Academy 
or vice versd. It was surely sufficient to 
have the two architects work in concert. 

Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR wished to 
know how far this system was to be con- 
tinued,and whether the Government in- 
tended to propose grants for Colleges in all 
the large towns, like the lyceums in France? 
He could not see what distinction could be 
drawn between the metropolis and other 
large towns, and, whereas he had always 
understood that only the education of the 
poor was to be aided out of the public 

urse, this grant introduced a new principle. 
f the London University was wanted, as 
he believed it was, and if the Government 
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withheld their hand, he was sure that bene- 
factors would come forward as in the case 
of other great national institutions, and 
that a sufficient sum would be raised to 
locate it. At present it appeared to be an 
airy being, which, though it had a name, 
had no habitation. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, the Vote did not involve the 
principle of grants towards the foundation 
of Colleges in London and elsewhere. 
The London University had been in ex- 
istence some years, and was an essential 
part of the educational institutions of the 
country, and what was now proposed to 
be done was in reality only carrying out 
what Parliament had agreed to twenty-five 
years ago, but there was no intention of 
founding other establishments out of the 
public purse. , 

GeveraL DUNNE had had no answer 
to his question as to the Vote to the Lon- 
don University being £67,000, while that 
to Ireland, under precisely similar cireum- 
stances, was only £10,000. 

Mr. CHILDERS explained that the 
London University had from 1,000 to 
1,100 students, while the Irish Univer- 
sity had about 300, and the accommoda- 
tion required for the two institutions was 
therefore very different. 
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Vote agreed to. 
(3.) £7,000, Chapter House, West- 


minster. 

Mr. BENTINCK, observing that this 
was a large sum of money, asked how it 
was to be laid out, and to what purpose it 
was proposed that the Chapter House, 
when restored, should be applied ? 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE thought the 
Vote was a very moderate one, for the res- 
toration of perhaps the most beautiful and 
venerable of our ecclesiastical buildings— 
a building in which that House had sat 
for 300 out of its 600 years, and which 
was therefore, as none other could be, iden- 
tified with both Church and State. The 
work of restoring it was promoted by Dean 
Trench and now by Dean Stanley, and it 
would, he thought, be a crying scandal 
if Parliament refused to carry that work 
into effect. 

GENERAL DUNNE wished to know to 
whom the Chapter House belonged. 


Mr. COWPER said, it was the property | 


of the Government, into whose hands it 
had come after the dissolution of the mo- 
nasteries, when it was taken possession of 
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by the Crown. It had been used for a long 
time as a record office, but since the erec- 
tion of the new building in Fetter Lane it 
was no longer required for that purpose, 
and it was thought desirable to restore the 
building. 

Mr. BENTINCK asked, to what use it 
was intended to devote the building when 
restored ? Was it to be given back to the 
Abbey, and who was the architect to be 
employed in its restoration ? 

ne CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER replied, that the Government deem- 
ed it to be their duty when asking the 
House from time to time to vote money for 
the construction of new buildings of befit- 
ting splendour not to lay themselves open 
to the charge of being guilty of waste, and 
barbarism by allowing one of the most 
beautiful edifices ever erected to remain 
unrestored to a state worthy of its origin, 
its authors, and the period to which it be- 
longed. The Government had not entered 
upon the consideration of the use to which 
the building might be applied—and they 
now only me. Ee the House to recognize the 
propriety of its restoration—and the House 
would be competent to pronounce any 
opinion it might please as to the use to 
which the building should hereafter be 
put. The architect to be employed was 
Mr. Scott, who, as the Committee was well 
aware, had devoted much of his time to 
the acquisition of a knowledge of the Ab- 
bey—which for many years had ‘occupied 
the first place in his mind—and everything 
connected with it, and whose appointment, 
therefore, must be regarded as highly sa- 
tisfactory. 


Vote agreed tu. 


(4.) £25,000, to complete the sum for 
Sheriff Court Houses, Scotland. 

(5.) £20,000, to complete the sum for 
Rates for Government Property. 

(6.) £2,500, Metropolitan Fire Brigade. 

(7.) £63,000, to complete the sum for 
Harbours of Refuge. 


(8.) £31,111, to complete the sum for 
Holyhead and Portpatrick Harbours, &. 

Sir COLMAN O’LOGHLEN took oe- 
casion to say that several complaints had 
been made of the irregularity of the Irish 
mails between London and Dublin, and also 
of the high rate of the fares charged be- 
tween the two capitals, which were only a 
| few shillings less than those charged be- 
_tweeen London and Cork. The contractors 
for the former service saved, he believed, 
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£20,000 a year, owing to their being able 
to evade the payment of the fines to which 
they were liable for non-punctuality in the 
performance of their contract, owing to the 
fact that the Harbour at Holyhead was not 
completed, and it was of importance, there- 
fore, to know when the works would be 
finished and when the contract held by the 
service would expire. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he could not say 
exactly at that moment when the contract 
would terminate. He had been in commu- 
nication with the contractors with the view 
of fixing upon a proper system of penalties, 
and he hoped to make some arrangements 
on the subject which would be satisfactory. 
As to the works at Holyhead harbour their 
construction was attended with consider- 
able difficulty. Of late there had been 
successful endeavours to carry out the 
contracts. 

GeneraL DUNNE hoped that in future 
good bargains would be made for the pub- 
lic, and that fines would be inflicted upon 
both the railway and the marine company 
for non-fulfilment of their respective con- 
tracts. Many works had been carried out 
for the purpose of facilitating landing, but 
he did not look upon them as permanent, 
as most likely they would be swept away 
some time or another ; and, in fact, vessels 
moored to them were in danger every 
stormy night. 

Vote agreed to. 


(9.) £68,663, to complete the sum for 
Public Buildings, Ireland. 

GeneraL DUNNE wished to call atten- 
tion to the small sum that was expended 
in Ireland for Parks and other public 
works, He admitted that the agricultural 
districts were equally neglected in this 
respect. 

Sir COLMAN O’LOGHLEN asked the 
Attorney General for Ireland whether 
there was any intention on the part of 
Government to erect a new Probate Court 
in Dublin? The question had been put by 
the hon. Member for Sligo to the Attorney 
General for Ireland last Session, and the 
reply was that the matter was then 
under the consideration of Government. 
He wished to know if any steps had been 
taken in the matter. The existing Probate 
Court was universally condemned by the 
Judges, the bar, and the public. 

Mr. CHILDERS, in the absence of the 
Attorney General for Ireland, could not 
give a full reply to the question. 


Vote agreed to. 
Sir Colman O’Loghlen 
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(10.) £1,571, to complete the sum for 
New Record Buildings, Dublin. 

GeveraL DUNNE observed, that these 
buildings were very nearly completed. It 
was very important that the records should 
be got in at once, and, therefore, he hoped 
everything would be done to carry out that 
object. 

Mr. CHILDERS could assure the hon. 
and gallant Member that everything that 
the Treasury could do to forward the com- 
pletion of the buildings had been and 
should be done. 

Vote agreed to. 


(11.) £7,000, Queen’s University (Ire- 
land) Buildings. 

In reply to a Question from General 
Dunne, 

Mr. CHILDERS Said, that some diffi- 
culty had occurred in obtaining a desirable 
site for the erection of these buildings. 
The Government had asked for such a sum 
as would be necessary to carry out the 
building when a proper site was obtained. 


Vote agreed to. 


(12.) £5,000, Ulster Canal. 


In reply to a Question from An hon. 
MEMBER, 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that the law had 
imposed upon Government the duty of re- 
pairing the canal, but had not directed in 
what manner they were to dispose of it 
when the repairs were completed. When 
completed it would have either to be sold 
or transferred to the counties. He ex- 
pected, however, that some arrangement 
would shortly be come ty in reference to it. 


Vote agreed to. 

(13.) £33,160, to complete the sum 
for Lighthouses Abroad. 

(14.) £2,000, Isle of Man Lunatic Asy- 
lum. 


Service Estimates. 


Crass I].—Sanartes AND EXPENSES OF 
Pustic DEPARTMENTS. 


(15.) £53,421, to complete the sum for 
the Houses of Parliament. 

Mr. AYRTON observed that, notwith- 
standing the enormous expenditure for 
coals for the Houses of Parliament, the 
House of Commons remained about the 
worst ventilated room in which he ever 
had the good or ill fortune to sit. The 
atmosphere was particularly cold when it 
should be warm and was particularly warm 
when it should be cool. The bad effect of 
the air upon Members was such that they 
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had continually to leave the House, and ‘‘a 
House of Commons headache ’’ had become 
almost proverbial. That headache was sup- 
posed by some to be produced by the amount 
of gas burnt in the building, but the cause 
of this distressing malady was that the cold 
air was pumped in on the feet and legs, by 
which process the blood was forced into the 
head and the result was a violent head- 
ache. It was useless to have his seat 
pasted up and made comfortable, as the 
rush for seats in the new House of Com- 
mons was so great that a comfortable seat 
would be sure to be seized on. Hon. Mem- 
bers were obliged to leave their places to 
go and stand by the fire to warm them- 
selves. That had been the state of things 
for the first two months of the Session 
ever since he had been in that House. 
The Speaker had, he supposed, succumbed 
at last to these evils, pox | it was to be hoped 
that something would now be done to re- 
medy them. Those who sat on the Trea- 
sury Bench were, of course, not so much 
afflicted by these inconveniences, because 
they seemed to be so very crowded that 
they kept each other warm—to say nothing 
of the effect of official zeal and other con- 
siderations which he need not more parti- 
cularly mention. But those who sat below 
the gangway suffered far more seriously ; 
and before they met again in another Ses- 
sion the ventilation of the House ought to 
be placed in a more satisfactory condition. 
The system of lighting that House was also 
defective, and it contrasted unfavourably 
with the mode adopted in the other House 
of Parliament. In the ceiling there was a 
dull, opaque light, between which and the 
House a screen was interposed, so as to 
produce an atmosphere like that of London 
streets on a dismal November day. That 
was a state of things disgraceful to those 
who were responsible for it. 

Mr. CHILDERS had never known till 
then the meaning of the phrase as to some 
hon. Members being ‘ out in the cold ;”’ 
but no doubt the complaints which the hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets had just 
made would receive the attention of the 
officials charged with the ventilation, and 
other arrangements of the House. Care 
would be taken to communicate with them 
on these matters. 


Vote agreed to. 


(16.) £38,432, to complete the sum 
for the Treasury. 

(17.) £19,471, to complete the sum 
for the Home Office. 
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(18.) £47,840, to complete the sum 
for the Foreign Office. 

(19.) £23,124, to complete the sum 
for the Colonial Office. 

(20.) £14,739, to complete the sum 
for the Privy Council Office. 

(21.) £48,285, to complete the sum 
for the Board of Trade, &e. 

(22.) £1,938, to complete the sum for 
the Privy Seal Office. 

(23.) £6,007, to complete the sum for 
the Civil Service Commission. 

(24.) £14,558, to complete the sum 
for the Paymaster General’s Office. 

(25.) £3,558, to complete the sum for 
the Exchequer (London). 

(26.) £34,226, to complete the sum 
for Office of Works and Public Buildings. 


(27.) £20,815, to complete the sum for 
Office of Woods, Forests, and Land Reve- 
nues. 

In reply to a Question from Mr. GoLpyEy, 

Mr. CHILDERS said, it was the wish of 
the Government as far as possible to sub- 
stitute payment by salary instead of by 
bill to the solicitors employed in this de- 
partment, as being a more economical ar- 
rangement. 


Vote agreed to. 


(28.) £16,119, to complete the sum for 
the Public Record Office. 


(29.) £222,984, to complete the sum 
for the Poor Law Commissions. 

Mr. GOLDNEY thought that the sums 
allowed to the Inspectors for travelling ex- 
penses—£600 each per annum—were ex- 
cessive. Considering the nature of the 
duties performed, he believed that, as a 
rule, the visit of an Inspector to a work- 
house took place about once in two years. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that when he 
first saw the amounts placed under that 
head he held an opinion similar to that 
which had fallen from the hon. Member for 
Chippenham. He found, however, on in- 
quiry, that the amounts were perfectly 
justifiable, and, not as he at first supposed, 
excessive. 


Vote agreed to. 


(30.) £36,182, to complete the sum 
for the Mint, including Coinage. 

(31.) £29,462, to complete the sum 
for Inspectors of Factories, Fisheries, &c. 

(32.) £4,242, to complete the sum for 
Exchequer and other Offices in Scotland. 

(33.) £4,413, to complete the sum for 
Household of the Lord Lieutenant, Ireland. 
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(34.) £11,667, to complete the sum 
for the Chief Secretary, Ireland, Offices. 

(35.) £17,906, to complete the sum 
for the Office of Public Works, Ireland. 


(36.) £28,866, to complete the sum for 
the Audit Office. 

Sir COLMAN O’LOGHLEN thought 
it would be advisable to establish a branch 
Audit Office in Dublin for Irish business, 
by which means the delay and the expense 
attendant upon the transmissions of all 
documents to London would be obviated. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that for some 
years past the business of this department 
had gradually been more and more concen- 
trated, and he could not promise the hon. 
and learned Baronet that such a provision 
as he suggested should be included in any 
legislation during the present Session. 

Vote agreed to. 


(37.) £14,107, to complete the sum for 
the Copyhold, Tithe, and Inclosure Com- 
mission. 


Mr. GOLDNEY remarked that the 
work of the Commission for which the 
Vote was required had virtually come to 
an end, except that it had occasionally 
to supply information to the public. He 
thought the Vote was, therefore, excessive. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD recommended an 
increase in the sums charged by the Office. 
An eminent person connected with the 
Court of Chancery had expressed surprise 
to him at the moderation of their fees on 
an occasion when he had effected an ex- 
change of land through the Commission. 
He had also heard that the Commissioners 
were very deficient in fire-proof rooms. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he was not aware 
that the Commissioners were deficient in 
fire-proof rooms ; and with respect to the 
objection raised to the following Vote, he 
explained that the whole amount was paid 
back into the Exchequer every year. 


Vote agreed to. 


(38.) £8,890, to complete the sum for 
Inclosure and Drainage Acts, Imprest 
Expenses. 

(39.) £49,796, to complete the sum 
for the General Register Offices. 

(40.) £11,253, to complete the sum 
for the National Debt Office. 

(41.) £2,935, to complete the sum for 
Public Works Loan and West India 
Islands Relief Commissions. 


(42.) £9,735, to complete the sum for 
Lunacy Commissions, d&c. 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. SCOURFIELD was about to make 
some observations, when an hon. Member 
moved that the House be counted. More 
than forty Members were, however, speedily 
gathered in the House, and the hon. Mem- 
ber proceeded to state that he had heard 
very general dissatisfaction expressed at 
the fact that the Board of Lunacy Com- 
missioners was not directly responsible to 
the House. He had noticed that any de- 
partment so situated invariably became 
unpopular. It was so with the Poor Law 
Board before the present arrangement was 
come to. 

Sm BROOK BRIDGES said, at this 
meeting, attended by chairmen from all 
parts of the country, there was not found 
one to defend the constitution of the Board ; 
and he thought the subject should receive 
the attention of the Government. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that the whole 
question of the constitution of the Lunacy 
Commissions for the three kingdoms was 
deserving of consideration. In Ireland the 
Lunacy Commission took charge of the 
administration of lunatics altogether. The 
Scotch system had not been long enough 
in operation to enable the Government to 
say whether it was better than the others, 
but in a short time it would probably be 


) the duty of the Government to make some 


inquiry into the subject. 

Vote agreed to. 

(43.) £223, to complete the sum for the 
Superintendent of Roads, South Wales. 


Mr. WHITE said, he believed these 
roads had been taken under the charge of 


| the Government, and the tolls on them were 


abolished in consequence of the Rebecca 
riots. He wondered whether any Rebecca 
riots in the neighbourhood of London would 
have the same effect. He wished to know 
what proportion the costs of inspection were 
to the whole sum disbursed ? 

Mr. CHILDERS was not in a position 
to give the exact percentage, but it was 
extremely small. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD bore testimony to 
the excellent way in which the South 
Wales roads were managed, first by Colonel 
Harness, and more recently by General 
Wrotham. 


Vote agreed to. 
(44.) £1,404, to complete the sum for 
Registrars of Friendly Societies. 


Mr. REARDEN wished to know how it 
was that the Registrar General of England 
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had a salary of £1,000 a year, while the 
Registrars General of Scotland and Ireland 
had only salaries amounting to £150 a 
year each. 

Mr. CHILDERS explained that the 
duties of the Registrars General of Scot- 
land and Ireland were little more than no- 
minal, while every one knew that the duties 
of the Registrar General of England were 
varied and onerous. 


Vote agreed to. 


(45.) £13,673, to complete the sum for 
the Charity Commission. 


Mr. GOLDNEY said, as far as he knew 
the duties of this Commission were not very 
onerous. They consisted principally in re- 
ceiving reports from the managers of the 
various charities, and in granting or refus- 
ing applications for the exchange of lands. 
This was another instance of a case where 
a Commission was much needed in the first 
instance and did good work, but which was 
continued after all need for it had ceased. 

Mr. ACLAND said, he had in various 
ways, especially in connection with the 
work of education, been brought into con- 
tact with the Charity Commissioners, and 
he differed from the hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down. He believed that their 
duties were very heavy, and required great 
tact, skill, and industry. For instance, 
they were often called to settle a scheme 
of education for a school, or for the details 
of management of another charity, in cases 
which were not contentious, and the decision 
required great care and deliberation. He 
had been connected with a charity school 
in his own county where reference was made 
to them, and the correspondence in that 
case was exceedingly voluminous, and was 
conducted by the Commissioners with great 
punctuality and attention. 

Mr. AYRTON stated that the question 
under the consideration of the Committee 
was discussed some years ago, when the 
Government promised to bring forward a 
scheme by which charitable funds should be 
subject toa certain percentage, so as to 
cover the expense of the Commission. It 
was difficult to understand why a Commis- 
sion instituted for the purpose of minister- 
ing to the follies of people who in former 
times left money for charity should be 
maintained at the public expense. The 
money these people had left ought to de- 
fray all the expenses connected with its 
administration. Those charitable funds 
had no right to receive one farthing from 
the public Exchequer, for the origin of most 
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of them was the gratification of an ex- 
tremely idle vanity. 

Sir BROOK BRIDGES said, that he 
thought few hon. Members would coincide 
in the views of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber who had just sat down as to the 
character of English charities. He be- 
lieved that those charities constituted 
one of the most magnificent features of 
the country. He experienced the greatest 
possible gratitude towards those who had 
in former times set aside portions of their 
wealth for the public benefit, and he did 
not think it unreasonable that a Commis- 
sion should be appointed in order to check 
the management of charitable bequests. 
It was to the interest of this great coun- 
try that such funds should be properly ad- 
ministered, and he believed that the Charity 
Commissioners exercised a salutary in- 
fluence on the trustees. 

Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART ques- 
tioned the propriety of burdening the 
country with the cost of a Commission for 
the purpose of looking after the property 
of any individual; and he observed that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
shown that it was very doubtful whether 
these charities did more harm or more 
good. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he would not 
enter into the question whether the cha- 
rities referred to were good or bad, but 
he would state that the charges of the 
Commission, when the duties discharged 
by it were fully considered, did not appear 
excessive. With regard to the desirability 
of recovering the expense of the Commis- 
sion by charges on charitable funds, he 
thought that was a question worthy of 
consideration, and he would ascertain what 
inquiry had been made by the Government 
into that matter previous to his entering 
the office he now held. 

Mz. GOLDNEY thought that more 
Commissioners were employed than were 
necessary to discharge the work devolving 
upon them. 

Mz. CHILDERS did not coneur with 
the hon. Member for Chippenham, and 
stated again that the charges of the Com- 
mission were not excessive. 


Service Estimates. 


Vote agreed to. 


(46.) £4,835, to complete the sum for 
the Local Government Act Office, &c. 

(47.) £1,399, to complete the sum for 
the Landed Estates Record Offices, London 
and Dublin. 
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(48.) £444, to complete the sum for 
the Quarantine Establishment. 

Mr. BENTINCK desired to know what 
were the duties of the officers on board 
the quarantine hulks, when, owing to 
the absence of disease or of an epidemic 
of any kind, a state of quarantine was 
unnecessary. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, this establish- 
ment was but a skeleton, and formed one 
of the smallest which could be kept up if 
it was the intention of Parliament to main- 
tain quarantine. There were differences of 


opinion upon that subject, but at present | 


Parliament retained the system, and made 
the Privy Council responsible for its ob- 
servance. 


{COMMONS} 
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riners, and the expenditure amounted to 
£369 ; and at Southampton, where people 
did jand, there were no mariners, mate, or 
superintendent, but there was a medical 
officer, who could be of no use without 
mariners to attend to the vessels on their 
arrival. In fact, from the nature of the 
expenditure, the whole thing was what 
might be familiarly described as a little 


job. 
Mr. CHILDERS said, the superintend- 


ent, mate, and mariners at Portsmouth 
formed the crew of the hulk stationed in 
the Solent to receive persons from ships 
coming from abroad in a dangerous con- 
The officer at Southampton was a 


would not be prudent to dispense with this | to visit ships coming from abroad and to 


Vote. 
to make Government responsible, if any- 
thing were to happen which could be pre- 
vented by quarantine, the House would be 
very indignant if there should be any ne- 
glect on the part of the authorities. The 
sum that was asked, £444, was not very 
large. 

GenEeraL DUNNE said, he did not think 
the House knew why this establishment 
was kept up. 
where quarantine was carried out with 
great strictness, but he should like to ask 
how quarantine was to be applied here. In 
the Mediterranean, and wherever quaran- 
tine was carried out efficiently, there are 
officers in each port to examine every ship. 
But what organization was there in this 
country to carry quarantine regulations into 
effect ? The rinderpest had been imported, 
and so might cholera at any time. In 
Bristol, the other day, a man had been 
brought in stricken down with cholera. 
There was no organization in this country 
which for one moment could keep out such 
a disease as cholera, which was now im- 
pending. As long as we had free trade, 
and men could enter the country without 
any difficulty whatever, a Vote of £444 
would not keep out contagious disease. 

Mr. AYRTON wanted an explanation 
of this item. In London the expenditure 
under this head was only £20, notwith- 
standing the number of persons that ar- 
rived there and the vast trade which it 
carried on. At Portsmouth, where nobody 
arrived, £800 was expended on the estab- 
lishment, which consisted of eight mariners 
doing nothing, onemate looking after them, 
and one superintendent. At Rochester, 
where nobody went except at a general elec- 
tion, there was a mate looking after four ma- 


He had been in countries | 





As long as Parliament thought fit | send persons who might be suffering from 
| dangerous diseases to the hulk at Ports- 


mouth. The same was the case with the 
hulk at Rochester, which received invalids 
from vessels off the Nore. He could not 
give a satisfactory explanation just then 
of the small expenditure in London, but 
he should look into the subject. 

Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART hoped 
the Government would not give up the 
quarantine establishment, as it might be 
made a most useful instrument for the pre- 
vention of disease. At Odessa and the 
towns north of the Black Sea, where plague 
used to rage at one time, quarantine had 
been established during the last thirty years 
and there was no plague there now. The 
same was the case at Constantinople ; 
where as soon as they introduced a strict 
system of quarantine the plague came to an 
end. In Malta the system was attended 
with similar success. With such undeni- 
able facts before us we ought not to be in 
a hurry to abandon quarantine in deference 
to some new-fangled notions. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, the sum asked 
for was either too much or too little — one 
or other conclusion was inevitable. In the 
northern ports there were no quarantine 
establishments at all. He considered that 
this subject called for the attention of the 
Executive before they prepared another 
Vote for the approval of that House. 

Mr. SANDFORD said, that was a pro- 
per occasion for asking the Government 
what course as to the enforcement of 
quarantine regulations they intended to 
take with regard to the impending visita- 
tion of cholera. He would remind the 
House that last year when cholera was 
raging along the Mediterranean, Sicily, 
which, from the filthy habits of the people, 
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was of all places that which cholera was 
likely to devastate, was guarded by a strict 
quarantine, and the consequence was that 
the island was entirely exempt. He had 
seen in a blue book, which had been laid 
upon the table of the House, that the 
authorities in that island invariably adopted 
a system of regulations which would deserve 
the attention of Her Majesty’s Government 
in case this country were to be visited. He 
did not know what the Government were 
doing in this matter, but he hoped some 
Member of it would rise and explain the 
nature of the precautions which they in- 
t ended to take. 

GexeraL DUNNE thought that this 
Vote ought to be seriously discussed by the 
Committee. If the cholera was approach- 
ing much more effectual measures should 
be taken than this Vote would allow. If 
the whole of the ports of the United King- 
dom were left open, with the exception of 
Rochester and Portsmouth, there was, in 
point of fact, no quarantine at all. Liver- 
pool and the other great trading ports, not 
to speak of Ireland, which seemed never to 
be thought of, were all left open to the dis- 
ease. There ought to be a medical officer 
in every port to inspect vessels coming in. 
He had seen at Zante four men hanged by 
Sir Thomas Maitland for breaking the 
quarantine regulations. He did not wish 
to see such a stringent exercise of the law 
in this country; but it was just now of 
peculiar importance that stringent quaran- 
tine regulations should be enforced, if it 
were true that the cholera had arrived in 
Holland and was likely to visit these shores. 
He hoped, then, the Committee would be 
informed what precautions were to be taken, 
and why Portsmouth and Rochester should 
be sealed while all the other ports were left 
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open. 
. 4 CHILDERS said, the hulks in the 
Medway and the Solent were, as he had 
stated, for the reception of persons afflicted 
with certain dangerous diseases who might 
arrive in the Thames or at Southampton, 
and £200 a year for medical attendance at 
the latter place was money well laid out ; 
for a very large number of persons arrived 
at Southampton, and it was desirable that 
they should be looked after. As ports 
were known to be infected, no doubt they 
would be proclaimed. The Privy Council 
was armed with very great powers, and 
when the time should come for their exer- 
cise proper precautions would be taken. 
He was sorry he had no authority to an- 
swer the question put by the hon. Member 
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for Maldon. His right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Bruce) who had charge of such matters 
was, unfortunately, absent in consequence 
of family affliction. 

Mr. SANDFORD inquired whether 
Rotterdam had been proclaimed. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he was uncertain 
of the fact, but he thought not. 

Mr. BRADY said, that the great means 
of preventing the invasion of cholera was 
the establishment of a permament board of 
medical officers, who should have power to 
carry out a proper system of quarantine in 
the different ports of the hinge. When 
the cattle disease was in its most danger- 
ous stage Government appointed officers 
to examine the cattle on their being landed, 
and surely where the lives of men were im- 
perilled they might show some extra zeal 
for the preservation of the public health. 

Mr. BENTINCK regretted that the 
Secretary to the Treasury had failed to 
answer a question of considerable impor- 
tance that he had put—namely, what the 
officials who had charge of the hulks did 
when there were no sick persons on board ? 
It was but seldom necessary that persons 
afflicted with disease should be sent to 
these hulks. He entirely agreed with the 
observation of the hon. Member for Sunder- 
land that this expenditure was either too 
much or too little. He hoped the hon. 
Gentleman would take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of informing himself or of refreshing 
his memory on the subject. As to the 
financial reformers, he hoped the hon. 
Member for Brighton (Mr. White), who 
had made a financial speech on a former 
occasion, and other Gentlemen who had 
spoke in favour of economy, would attend 
when the Votes were under discussion, and 
step by step endeavour to reduce the pub- 
lie expenditure. 

Mr. CHILDERS admitted that the sub- 
ject was one which he had not very much 
studied ; but he promised that the matter 
should be looked into, and he hoped to be 
able to answer the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman in a few days. 


Vote agreed to. 


(49.) £24,000, to complete the sum for 
Seeret Service. 


Mr. WHITE observed, that in the case 
of other Estimates they often found there 
was a balance not disposed of ; but he had 
never known anything to be returned out 
of the amount voted for secret service. 
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How was it that use was always found for 
the entire sum taken in this Vote ? 


Vote agreed to. 


(50.) £267,087, to complete the sum for 
Printing and Stationery. 


Mr. GOLDNEY expressed his opinion 
that a very large sum might be saved in 
the expenditure on Parliamentary Returns. 
Hon. Members must know that frequently 
a very large expense was incurred for Re- 
turns, giving details which were already 
in the possession of the House. He stated 
that he believed that a saving of £20,000 
could be effected in this way, and he would 
recommend that for this object there 
should be some supervision of this outlay 
on the part of the Government. 

Mr. CHILDERS agreed with the hon. 
Member that it would be most desirable to 
limit the number of those Returns ; but 
there was very great difficulty in the way 
of the Government interfering in the mat- 
ter. If the Government attempted to in- 
terfere with a Member when he called for 
a Return, it would be supposed that there 
was something to conceal, and that under 
the plea of economy the Government 
sought to keep back information. But if 
hon. Members before moving for Returns 
would be good enough to inquire whether 
the information which they sought to ob- 
tain was not already to be found in other 
papers, a considerable saving might be 
effected. In illustration of this, he might 
observe that some time ago an hon. Member 
came to him and showed him a copy of a 
Motion which he proposed to make for a 
Return. That Return would have cost 
£500 ; but he was able to show the hon. 
Gentleman that by means of Returns al- 
ready granted by Parliament, the informa- 
tion which he required might be drawn up 
on a small sheet of paper. The Printing 
Committee could no doubt prevent a good 
deal of unnecessary printing, but he felt 
convinced that it was in the power of hon. 
Members to effect a very considerable eco- 
nomy in this item of the public expenditure. 
It was, however, worthy of remark that 
the House of Commons spent much less on 
Returns than Congress in America did. 


{COMMONS} 
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Sir WILLIAM HEATHCOTE ob. 
served, that the greater number of the 
Returns ordered by that House were un- 
opposed Returns. If the various Depart- 
ments of the Government did what the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury (Mr. Childers) did in the case which 
he had mentioned, hon. Members intending 
to move for Returns would be shown that 
in many cases those Returns were unneces- 
sary, and there would thus be a consider- 
able check upon unnecessary printing, 
without any imputation of a desire to re- 
fuse information being incurred. 

Mr. REARDEN remarked that the sum 
spent for printing having reference to Ire- 
land was disproportionately small as com- 
pared with the amounts expended for Eng- 
lish and Seotch purposes. 

Mr. BARNETT observed, that hon. 
Members were overwhelmed with the im- 
mense amount of papers which were deli- 
vered at their houses every day. He could 
scarcely imagine that many of these papers, 
such as those which related to Railway and 
Canal Bills were required by Members, and 
therefore he presumed that many of them 
must be furnished by direction of the 
Printing Committee. 

GENERAL DUNNE said, that ever since 
he had been in the House he had been ac- 
customed to discussions upon the subject 
of printed Returns. Members were con- 
stantly led to move for them at the instance 
of individuals, and frequently it turned out 
that the object in view was personal and 
not public. It would be well if any hon. 
Member who was thus set in motion in- 
sisted upon knowing with what object the 
information was sought. He observed that 
under the head of ‘‘ Correspondence ” as 
large an amount was claimed for the Irish 
— as for all the military forees in Ire- 
and. This, he thought, required some ex- 
planation, and generally he was of opinion 
that the official correspondence ought to be 
subject to supervision with a view to reduc- 
ing its expenditure and bulk. 

Mr. CHILDERS quite agreed with his 
hon. and gallant Friend that the apparently 
trifling expenses of individual stations 
swelled into something very large when 
multiplied by the number of establishments 











He believed the reason of this was that maintained by us in all parts of the world. 
Congress printed for the constituencies, | And it would be well, he thought, if the 
while the House of Commons generally | heads of departments could agree upon 
printed for itself. At the same time, he} some uniform principle of action. Mean- 
repeated that a considerable saving might | while, as to the general control, the Exe- 
be effected if hon. Members made closer | cutive had done their best by appointing a 
inquiries before moving for Returns. | controller of stationery, whose interference 


Mr. White 
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to his own knowledge in the short interval 
that he had been connected with the Trea- 
sury, had checked expenditure to a large 
amount that otherwise would have taken 
place without anyone being the wiser. 


Vote agreed to. 


(51.) £113,020, to complete the sum 
for Postage of Publie Departments. 


Crass II].—Law anp Justice. 


(52.) £26,940, to complete the sum 
for Law Charges, &c., Solicitor to the 
Treasury. 

(53.) £141,567, to complete the sum 
for Criminal Prosecutions, &c. 

(54.) £197,650, to complete the sum 
for Police, Counties and Boroughs, Great 
Britain. 

(55.) £2,810, to complete the sum for 
the Crown Office, Queen’s Bench. 

(56.) £8,520, to complete the sum for 
Admiralty Court Registry. 


(57.) £2,236, to complete the sum for 
late Insolvent Debtors’ Court. 

Mr. GOLDNEY, observing that a new 
Bankruptey Law Amendment Bill was 
promised, said, that it was a feature of 
all so-called bankruptey reforms that new 
places were created, and the former offi- 
cials handsomely pensioned off. He sug- 
gested that in any future Bill a clause 
should be introduced providing that if the 
amended scheme did not work well, the 
officials appointed under it should not be 
entitled to superannuation. 


Vote agreed to. 


the Probate and Divorce and Matrimonial 
Causes Courts. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £120,821, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1867, for the Salaries and 
Expenses connected with the County Courts.” 


Mr. GOLDNEY inquired, whether any 
consideration had been given to that por- 
tion of the Bill, lately passed, by which 
the salaries of the registrars, high bailiffs, 
and treasurers had been to a certain extent 
abolished. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”"—(Mr. Gold- 


ney.) 


Mr. CHILDERS said, the Bill referred 
L 
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it on the present occasion. 
travelling expenses of the Judges, con- 
(58.) £63,430, to complete the sum for | 
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to did not abolish the offices, but only em- 
powered the Treasury not to fill them up 
as they fell vacant. A certain number of 
officers might, under that Act, be retired 
upon certain conditions. 

Mr. REARDEN called attention to 
what seemed to be the enormous charge 
of £15,000 for the travelling expenses of 
the County Court Judges. 

Sm COLMAN O’LOGHLEN called at- 
tention to the enormous expense of the 
County Courts in England, amounting in 
the whole to £166,267, while the travel- 
ling expenses of the Judges came to no 
less than £15,000 a year. In Ireland the 
expenses of the County Courts amounted 
to only £40,000; and out of that sum 
upwards of £13,000 were received in the 
shape of fees ; so that the total charge to 
the public was only between £26,000 and 
£27,000. 

GeneraAL DUNNE complained that in 
Ireland public officers in general were not 
so highly paid as in England. 

Mr. M. MORRIS said, that in Ireland 
the building and repairing of the court 
houses were paid for out of the county 
rates, while in England that charge was 
met by the Consolidated Fund. He did 
not think that was a fair arrangement for 
Ireland. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, the question as 
to charges on the Consolidated Fund and 
charges on local rates had been inquired 
into by a Parliamentary Committee last 
year, and he should decline to enter upon 
As to the 


sidering the large number of these Judges 
—more than sixty, in fact—and that they 
were travelling for three-quarters of a 
year, he did not think that the amount 
was extravagant. The expenses, how- 
ever, of the County Courts were not, he 
admitted, in a satisfactory state, but as 
they intended to dispense with the trea- 
surers and high bailiffs, these changes, 
along with some others, would effect a 
saving of something like £70,000. As to 
the comparative expense of the English 
and Irish County Courts, he might re- 
mark that the Irish people did not go to 
law very much about small sums of money, 
and considering the costs attending the 
administration of justice generally through- 
out the United Kingdom, he did not think 
that the amount required for England was 
larger in proportion to the extent of busi- 
ness involved than it was in Ireland. 

Mr. BRADY commented upon the fact 
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of the police force being in reality a stand- 
ing army in Ireland, and thought it unjust 
that the people of Ireland should be com- 
pelled to pay half the expense of it. 


to place the whole expense of it upon the 
Consolidated Fund. . 
GeneERAL DUNNE concurred with the 


{COMMONS} 


It | 
appeared to him that it would be only fair , 


hon. Member for Leitrim, and said he in- | 


tended to bring the question of the police 


force in Ireland before the House when | 
the Report of the Commission in refer- 


ence to the subject was laid before the 
House. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Vote agreed to. 


(60.) £3,280, to complete the sum for | 


the Land Registry Office. 
(61.) £17,093, to complete the sum 
for Police Courts, Metropolis. 


(62.) £123,071, to complete the sum for | 


Metropolitan Police. 

Mr. CRAWFORD called attention to 
the great want of precaution in licensing 
drivers of cabs and other public vehicles. 
On one occasion, wishing to go from 
Westminster to the City, he was driven 
over Westminster Bridge and then brought 
to a standstill, as the driver did not know 
the route, and on inquiry it appeared that 
he was a stranger to London. On Satur- 
day afternoon, in Newgate Street, he saw 
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ment of the hon. Member for London re- 
garding the dangerous uses to which cabs 
were often applied. He had the authority 
of medical men connected with some of 
our hospitals for stating that many infec- 
tious diseases were propagated by the 
improper use of public cabs to convey pa- 
tients to hospitals. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY did not 
see how Government could prevent cabs 
being used for such a purpose. He was 
told that it had been found impracticable 
to provide conveyances for patients by sub- 
scription ; and it was rather too much to 
expect the Government to supply them. 

Mr. BRADY said, Parliament might 
enact that they should be provided by each 
parish, and might attach a penalty to the 
improper use of public cabs. 

Mr. REARDEN said, nothing was more 
disgraceful in England than the condition 
of the cabs and cab-horses in the streets of 
London. He thought if the salaries of 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue were 
increased by £500 a year each, so that 
they might be enabled to employ inspectors 
who could look after these things, we should 
have better horses and better cabs. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE gave 


'an instance of the ignorance of cab drivers 
‘in many cases as to the localities to which 


a cab conveying a number of pigs’ car- | 


. cases. He thought that that was not a 
proper purpose to put a vehicle to which 
was usually intended for the conveyance 
of human beings. These were but two of 
many instances showing want of precau- 
tion which had recently come within his 
experience and observation, indeed, lately 
he had been on the watch for them. He 
believed, that as a class, the drivers of 
cabs were better than they used to be, 
and he did not receive from them anything 
like the incivility he once did. Possibly 
one reason was he knew the fares as well 


as the drivers did, and when he tendered | 
‘country to provide eabs for persons suffer- 


the correct amount, without asking a 


question, they saw it was useless to at-, 


tempt extortion. 
met with insolence; and his complaint was 
that men were allowed to drive who did 
not know London, and who did not know 
the rules of the road. They all knew 


It was very seldom he. 


that cabs were used to convey fever and | 


other patients to the hospitals. 
Mr. BRADY corroborated the state- 


Mr. Brady 


| 
r 


they were asked to drive. Upon one occa- . 
sion last year, or the year before, he en- 
gaged a cab at the bottom of Waterloo 
Place to take him to Harley Street. The 
driver wished to know where Harley Street 
was, and on being informed that it led out 
of Cavendish Square he asked, ‘Where is 
Cavendish Square?”’ He (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) told him that it was in the di- 
rection of Regent Street, whereupon the 
man asked, ‘*Which way is Regent Street ?”” 
adding, as he pointed towards the Strand, 
“Is it that way?” 

Mr. CANDLISH, in reference to the 
danger to which people were subjected who 
hired cabs which had been previously oecu- 
pied by persons suffering from contagious 
diseases, suggested that the Poor Law 
Board should enable unions throughout the 


ing from such diseases. That course had 
been followed by the guardians in the 
borough which he represented, and, while 
it was inexpensive, he had no doubt it was 
most protective. 

Mason WALKER gave another instance 
of ignorance of cabmen, which had happened 
to himself within the last three hours. He 
and a friend had chartered a cab to bring 
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them to the House of Commons, but it was 
only after a severe struggle that they pre- 
vented the driver from taking them to 
Doctors’ Commons, and even when by 
means of constant directions he brought 
the cab to the Houses of Parliament, he 
would insist upon driving past the House 
of Commons and taking his fare on to the 
House of Lords. 

Vote agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; 

Committee to sit again upon Wednesday. 


HOP TRADE BILL—[Buz 36.] 
(Mr. Huddleston, Sir Brook Bridges, Sir Edward 
Dering.) 

COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Mr. DODSON asked the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman who introduced the Bill, 
whether he could explain what its effect 
would be upon the retail trade. So far as 
he (Mr. Dodson) understood the definition 
of a bag or pocket of hops which it con- 
tained, it would apply to any receptacle or 
package, however small, in which hops 
were packed. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON said, the inter- 
pretation clause referred to hops packed in 
bags or pockets sent from the grower, pro- 
ducer, or any other person. The objection 
would be met by omitting the words “or 
any other person.” 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Mr. BAGWELL appealed to the hon- 
Member to report Progress, to allow the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
Ireland to bring in his Bill relative to 
Landlord and Tenant. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON declined to ac- 
cede to the request. 

Clause 1 agreed to. 

Clause 2. 

Mr. BAGWELL again appealed to the 
right hon. and learned Member not to pro- 
ceed further that night, and moved that 
the Chairman report Progress. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he should support the Motion. 
The Government had postponed all their 
Orders to enable his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Chichester Fortescue) to introduce a 
measure of great public interest and im- 
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portance connected with Ireland, and he 
did not anticipate that the time would be 
taken up by the Committee on this Bill. 
Mr. LOCKE thought it would be ex- 
tremely inconvenient if this Bill were not 
proceeded with. There was no objection 
to any of the Amendments proposed. A 
few minutes more would enable the Com- 
mittee to dispose of the whole subject. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Jonday next, and to be 
printed. {Bill 128.] 


TENURE AND IMPROVEMENT OF LAND 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, that in proposing to the House, on 
the part of the Government, a fresh mea- 
sure upon the important question of the 
relations between landlord and tenant in 
Ireland, he was quite aware of the great 
delicacy and difficulty of the subject they 
had in hand, and he knew very well the 
ill-suecess which attempts at such legisla- 
tion had met with for many years past, 
although they had been made by men 
of great ability and earnestness. But al- 
though this was the case, he had at least 
this consolation, that the House during the 
last twenty years had over and over again 
recognized the existence in Ireland of evils 
requiring a remedy, and had admitted its 
bounden duty to see that such a remedy 
should be found. Those proposals had 
been made from time to time by many 
eminent and honest men — by one who 
might be termed the patriarch of the 
question — he referred to Mr. Sharman 
Crawford, by Mr. Serjeant Shee, by Mr. 
Napier — for whose authority Gentlemen 
opposite would, he had no doubt, have 
the most profound reverence ; by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Cork, and by other 
Gentlemen. The House, upon these vari- 
ous invitations, had constantly admitted 
the propriety of considering the subject, 
and had agreed to important and even 
courageous measures with respect to it. 
He had especially in his mind the measures 
of 1853, which were founded in all their 
essential provisions upon the Bills of Mr. 
Napier, who represented the party opposite, 
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then in power—Bills which were success- 
fully carried through the House, though 
they eventually failed to pass the other 
branch of the Legislature. More than 
that, legislation on that great question was, 
whatever might be thought of its results, 
carried through and reduced into the form 
of an Act of Parliament by his right hon. 
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Friend the Secretary for the Colonies in | 


1860. In speaking of that Act which, 
as was proved by the Committee which was 
last year presided over by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Cork, had not been effec- 
tual for the purpose intended, he desired 
to pay a tribute of justice to his right 
hon, Friend. That Act admitted impor- 
tant principles, in itself a fact of im- 
mense importance in a question of that 
sort. It was large, benevolent, and benefi- 
cent in its intentions. It was framed with 
all the consideration, care, and conscien- 
tious knowledge of the subject which dis- 
tinguished his right hon. Friend in every 
matter which he touched. We knew, 
however, by experience—and it was easy 
to be wise after the event — that sur- 
rounded as it was by every kind of safe- 
guard and precaution justifiable in a case 
of exceptional legislation, had turned out 
to be practically a dead letter. Such was 
the state of things which had led his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for Cork 
to move for his Committee last Session, 
and which, of course, obliged the Govern- 
ment readily to assent to the inquiry. It 
was, he might add, that state of things 
which now made it the duty of the Govern- 
ment to bring forward some measure which 
by simplifying the Act of 1860 should 
carry out the just and wise intentions which 
that Act had in view, and give motion and 
vitality to its enactments. It had been felt 
in all the attempts at legislation on the 
subject that there was a vital difference 
between the circumstances of England and 
Scotland, on the one hand, and Ireland on 
the other, with respect to the relation of 
landlord and tenant which justified and 
demanded at the hands of the House of 
Commons an exceptional mode of legisla- 
tion for the last-mentioned country. That 
difference lay at the foundation of all the 
a attempts at legislation which had 
een made, and was at once the justifica- 
tion and constituted the duty of the Go- 
vernment in bringing forward the present 
measure. In fact, the only resemblance 
he knew of between the tenure of land in 
Great Britain and Ireland was that in both 
countries, which differed therein from al- 
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most all the rest of the civilized world, the 
tenure of the tenant was short, precarious, 
and uncertain. But that state of things, 
anomalous as it might be, different as it 
was from the practice in other countries, had 
not produced in Great Britain those disad- 
vantages by which it was attended in Ire- 
land. It was commonly and most truly 
said that there was the essential distinction 
between the practice in England and Ire- 
land that in this country the permanent 
improvement, and, he must say, the requi- 
sites for the cultivation and decent habi- 
tation of a farm, were provided by the 
landlord out of his own capital, whereas 
they were in Ireland left for the most 
part to the industry and the outlay of 
the tenant. These were facts with which 
the House was familiar, which lay at 
the root of all legislation on the subject, 
which had been so long ago as the time of 
the Report of the Devon Commission most 
strongly and emphatically stated by that 
important authority, and which were ina 
great degree as true to-day as they were 
then. The difference between the state of 
things in the two countries went even fur- 
ther, because, though it was the fact that 
the landlords in this country and in Scot- 
land had done great things in the improve- 
ment of their estates, it was equally true 
that great things had been accomplished 
by English and Scotch tenants. That was 
accounted for by the happy circumstance 
that in this country there prevailed, and 
had prevailed for centuries and generations, 
an amount of hereditary confidence be- 
tween the landlord and tenant which did 
not exist in Ireland, nor, he believed, in 
any other country in Europe—a confidence 
amounting, as stated by Adam Smith, to 
the production of a result nowhere else to 
be found in Europe—that of a tenant 
| holding by a precarious tenure venturing 
| tomake improvements on his farm, trusting 
| simply to the honour and generosity of the 
landlord. Such a state of things did not 
exist in Ireland. He would not go into 
| the causes which led to that being so, and 
;to trace which would require that he 
‘should enter into a historic review. It was 
| sufficient to say that, as hon. Members 
knew very well, there was not that confi- 
dence between landlord and tenant in Ire- 
land, that community of feeling, that 
mutual respect, that identity of race and 
religion which had produced in this country 
that happy, bat most exceptional, state of 
things to which he had adverted. The 
consequence was that it was not to be ex- 
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pected that identical laws would produce 
equally good effects in two countries in 
which the circumstances to which they 
were applied were so entirely different. 
That contrast of facts was fully admitted 
by the Act of 1860. We had, however, 
learnt much from the experience drawn 
from the six years since that Act had 
passed. That Act laid down important 
principles, but it was hampered in its 
operations and precautions and safeguards 
which it was now found had prevented it 
from attaining the object for which it was 
passed. That Act consisted of three 
parts. The first dealt with the improve- 
ments of the landlord, and he found that 
that portion of the Act had been brought 
into operation to a very insignificant de- 
gree. It was impossible, however, to say 
that the landlords had refused to make use 
of it from any indisposition to improve 


their estates, so far as they could prudently | of long leases in Ireland. 


do so. There were, indeed, facts to the 


contrary. The House was aware what an idea totally inaccurate. 
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use the landlords in Ireland had made of | 


those admirable powers for the improve- 
ment of land which were given under the 
supervision of the Board of Works. Since 
the Act giving those powers had passed, 
there had been no less than 5,000 ap- 
plications from Irish landlords for the use 
of £5,000,000 for the improvement of 
their estates. Those applications went far 
beyond the funds at the disposal of the 
Board of Works, but nearly £2,000,000 
had been used for the improvement of their 
estates by the Irish landlords. It was 
clearly, therefore, from no indisposition to 
effect such improvements that the land- 
lords had not availed themselves of the 
first portion of the Act of 1860. He 
hoped by dispensing with the trouble and 
expense which the present state of the law 
necessitated—so far as was possible— 
that a different result would be produced. 
The next part of the Act of 1860 was 
that which dealt with leasing powers. 
That part also laid down a most compre- 
hensive and important principle—the prin- 
ciple that no private settlement should be 
allowed to stand in the way of a proper 
and beneficial leasing power ; but the Act 
surrounded that principle with restrictions 
which rendered it in the same way inopera- 
tive. He proposed to reserve the necessity 
of applying to a Court as at present in 
order to obtain its adjudication to cases in 
which the successor to an estate should 
raise an objection, but at the same time to 
extend the terms of the leasing power 
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given by the Act of 1860. The leases 
which that Act enabled the limited owner 
to grant were leases of twenty-one years 
in the case of ordinary agricultural leases, 
and forty-one years for building or recla- 
mation leases. He proposed to extend 
those terms to thirty-one and sixty-one 
years respectively. The terms which he 
proposed were those which were proposed 
by Mr. Napier in his Bill, and which that 
House had on a former occasion sanctioned, 
though they were afterwards cut down to a 
lower figure in another place. Those 
powers were only enabling powers, and 
there would be no compulsion on the land- 
lord to grant one term of lease rather than 
another, but he thought it was wise and 
safe that the limited owner should possess 
the power of giving longer leases if he 
thought right. It was sometimes said that 
it was a mistake to encourage the granting 
His own belief 
was that that objection was founded upon 
No doubt in 
old times long leases at low rentals did 
lead to that system of middle letting which 
had been the curse of the country. When 
the farming of land was in the hands of an 


‘ oppressed and despised class the notion was 


prevalent that there was nothing respectable 
in Ireland except the possession of land 
and living in idleness. That, coupled with 
the war prices, gave rise to an extravagant 
and unnatural competition for land. But 
all that had passed away now. There had 
been a gratifying and remarkable improve- 
ment in the management of land; sub- 
letting had been greatly discouraged ; pro- 
fit rents had become almost impossible, 
and industrious, honest farming was pre- 
ferred to the old idle life of the Irish 
squireen. There was no reason to have 
any fears of the operation of long leases 
and good tenures in Ireland. On the con- 
trary, he believed that their effect would 
be most beneficial to the interests of the 
country. He now came to the third and 
most important provision of the Act of 
1860—namely, that which dealt with the 
tenants’ improvements. There was no 
longer any doubt that the tenants in Ire- 
land were willing to improve the lands they 
held. Every one who knew anything of 
Ireland was aware that, while labouring 
under all sorts of difficulties, and in the 
face of great discouragement, the small 
Irish cottiers had comparatively speaking 
done wonders in this respect. He never 
went through the country without wonder- 
ing at the improvements which had been 
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made by the farmers themselves. Houses 
had been built, fences put up, fields drained, 
and waste lands reclaimed—of course, not 
to anything like the extent to which 
they could wish to see such improvements 
carried out, but still to a degree very re- 
markable under the circumstances. Thus, 
since 1841, 2,000,000 acres of wild land 
had been re-claimed and made profitable, 
and there could be no doubt that the 
greatest portion of it had been done by 
the tenants, showing that at least there 
had been no want of industry or of capital 
on their part. It was also a remarkable 
fact, showing the improvement that had 
taken place in the condition of the tenant 
farmers in Ireland, that since 1850 the de- 
posits of small farmers in the Irish joint- 
stock banks had increased from £5,000,000 
to £17,000,000. Nevertheless, the Act of 
1860 had not succeeded in inducing the 
tenants to make any satisfactory use of the 
facilities offered them for improving their 
farms, and after the experience of the work- 
ing of that Act, and after the important evi- 
dence given before the Committee of last 
year, there could be little doubt of the fail- 
ure of that Act to do what it was intended 
to effect. There could be no doubt as to 
what had been the reason of its failure. It 
placed several obstacles in the way of te- 
nants wishing to make improvements ; for 
instance, there were the trouble and cost of 
an application to a court of justice in every 


case; there was the inadequacy of the com- | 
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posed to interfere in no way with the per- 
fect freedom of contract between landlord 
and tenant ; but the Act provided that, in 
the absence of any written contract to the 
contrary, the tenant shall, by the general 
rule of law, have a limited beneficial interest 
in the permanent improvements executed 
at his own cost. It was proposed to do 
away with the notice, and to require no pre- 
liminary adjudication—as it was clear that 
all such requirements would render the Act 
totally inoperative. The Bill went on to 
provide that should the tenant, after having 
executed such improvements, and in the 
absence of any written agreement to the 
contrary, be dispossessed by his landlord, 
he should have a right to a lump sum by 
way of compensation equivalent to the in- 
creased letting value such improvements 
should have given to the land. The Go- 
vernment proposed that in the event of 
the landlord and tenant failing to come 
to an agreement as to the amouat of com- 
pensation to be awarded to the latter, in 
case he should be so dispossessed, either 
party was to have the right of applying 
to the Commissioners of Public Works in 
Ireland, who were to send down a com- 
petent valuer to the farm, who would be 
empowered to examine the improvements 
made, and to require documentary and 
oral evidence to be laid before him from 
all parties able to give it, and then to make 





his award. It was also proposed that in 
case either party should be dissatisfied 


pensation provided, and there was the mode | with such award, there was to be a right 
of providing the compensation by an in-/| of appeal to the Chairman of the Quarter 


quiry ; and there was the very great ob- 
stacle that in every instance before the 


| Sessions—such Chairman to sit as a County 


Court Judge without a jury, and to decide 


improvement could be made notice had to | finally upon theappeal. Those rights were 
be given by the tenant to the landlord, | limited both in point of amount and of 
which would act as an invitation to dis-|time. The limitation in point of amount 
sent on the landlord’s part, and which, | would be £5 per statute acre, while the 





in the unanimous opinion of all acquainted 
with Irish tenant farmers, had operated, 
and would operate as a total bar to the 
success of the Act. Acting upon the ex- 
perience thus gained, the proposed Act 


had been more simply constructed. Start- | 
ing with the great leading fact that in Ire- | 


land the permanent improvement in farms 
—the essentials requisite for the farms, 
which no one in England would call im- 
provements, and which would be performed 
by the landlord in this country—are exe- 
cuted by the tenants—the Act proposed 
to bring the general rule of law into ac- 
cordance with the actual state of facts, and 
thus in accordance with the natural equity 


of the case. At the same time, it was pro- l 
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| limit in point of time would be forty-one 
| years for buildings, &c., and thirty-one 
| years for other improvements on the land, 
' after which the tenant would lose hia right 
'to compensation. The effect of that would 
be that the holder of fifty acres would be 
entitled to make a claim of £250, and not 
more. Great difficulties were sometimes 
said to arise in ascertaining the amount to 
which the tenant should be entitled after 
a lapse of years, but he believed the diffi- 
culties suggested were far overstated, as 
the very course laid down by the Bill was 
being followed every day by private agree- 
ment between the parties. The valuer, 
who was to act in cases of private ar- 
bitration, would be a professional man ac- 
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quainted with the matters with which 
he would have to deal, and he would 
have all necessary evidence before him 
as to the increased value of the land. 
It was, of course, impossible to look for 
a perfect system, and the proposed one 
was intended to provide a general arbi- 
trator, approved by authority, who, upon 
the whole, would settle fairly the question 
between the two parties. How would the 
case stand? The tenant would have added 
to the landlords’ property certain requisites 
for its proper cultivation; the landlord would 
have by his own act dispossessed the tenant; 
and the latter would then have a certain 
claim under that Bill to compensation in 
money. The law under those circumstances 
implying a contract would fairly imply the 
consent of the landlord to improvements 
which he had allowed to be effected. The 
landlord either by himself or through the 
incoming tenant would pay the fair amount 
of compensation to the dispossessed tenant. 
The evieted tenant would not go forth into 
the world a starving man, perhaps to be- 
come a Ribandman, or a rebel, but would 
carry with him, to start him in life afresh, 
a certain sum of money, the fruit of his 
own exertions or outlay. In return the 
landlord would have an improved farm, 
bringing him in a higher rent. The coun- 
try would find a better system of agricul- 
ture adopted on that farm ; probably there 
would be also a decent dwelling for a 
happier family, and certainly content- 
ment and confidence would be spread 
throughout the neighbourhood. In these 
matters it seemed to him that the indirect 
operation of a law was often as important 
as its direct operation. He was deeply 
convinced that the operation of such legis- 
Jation as they now proposed, even when it 
did not secure any definite remuneration 
to a particular tenant, would yet have a 
most important and essential inflaence upon 
public opinion in Ireland. Because, while 
it would leave the landlord and tenant at 
perfect liberty to regulate their own affairs 
by written contract, it would, as was their 
wish, place the law of the country on the 
side of natural equity and justice. Without 
entering into the different clauses of the 
Bill, which would soon be in the hands of 
hon. Members, he would only then describe 
one important clause, which was this— 
they proposed to take away the right of 
distress as far as the general operation of 
the law was concerned, that was to say, 
putting an end to the right of distress in 
all cases where it was not given to the 
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landlord by the terms of a written agree- 
ment between him and the tenant. These 
in general terms were the provisions of the 
Bill which on the part of the Government 
he ventured to lay before the House. He 
earnestly and sincerely trusted that these 
proposals would be received both by those 
who represented the tenant and by those 
who represented the landlord in that House 
in the spirit in which they were offered. 
He had every reason to believe that those 
hon. Gentlemen who specially represented 
the tenant were anxious to see that ques- 
tion settled upon fair and reasonable terms, 
and were really desirous not to keep open, 
but to close that political sore. Although 
he had not the advantage of being present 
at a very important interview which had 
recently taken place between many Irish 
Members and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, he knew that the opinion then 
expressed was such as to give the greatest 
encouragement to the Government in its 
attempt now to settle that question on a 
reasonable basis. He trusted that those 
Members specially representing the inte- 
rests of the Irish landlords in that House 
would be ready to meet the advances so 
made to them by the especial advocates of 
the tenants. He hoped that Bill would 
have the good fortune to be a sort of con- 
venient half-way house, where two parties 
starting as they did from opposite points 
of view might meet in harmony and accord; 
and it would be a great satisfaction to the 
Government and a real happiness to him- 
self and his hon. and learned Friends who, 
with himself, were specially charged with 
that measure if they should succeed in any 
degree in producing by legislation, as far 
as legislation could do it, a security and 
protection to the industry of the Irish cul- 
tivator, and if by so doing they could in 
any measure attain that greatest of all 
objects, as he believed, which that House 
could set before itself—namely, the in- 
crease of domestic comfort, of active in- 
dustry, of attachment to law and of loyalty 
to the Crown, among the Irish people. The 
right hon. Gentleman concluded by moving 
for leave to bring in the Bill. 

Lorp NAAS did not intend at that late 
hour to follow the right hon. Gentleman 
through the many details which he had 
brought before the House, yet he thought 
it necessary to offer one or two observa- 
tions in consequence of the very important 
statements which had just been made. 
No Member of that House could be more 
anxious than he was to support any mea- 
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{COMMONS} 
sure in any way calculated to develop the | 
industry of the people of Ireland ; prt The provisions of the Bill did not seem to 
after listening to the lengthened speech of | him to be of so great value as the cheers of 
the right hon. Gentleman, he had not | hon. Members opposite below the gangway 
found in the plan now proposed that there | would seem to indicate, because the right 
was anything new. The right hon. Gen-| hon. Gentleman had stated that those pro- 
tleman had, in fact, stated nothing more | visions were only to take effect unless there 
nor less than was contained in plans which | was no written agreement to the contrary 
had been over and over again brought | between the landlord and the tenant. If 
before that House, but which from a | that were so, all he could say was that the 
strong feeling in that and the other House of | course which landlords who objected to 
Parliament that they interfered toa great | their tenants availing themselves of the 
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extent with the rights of property had 
invariably failed in becoming law. The 
conduct of the Government on that ques- 
tion seemed to him rather extraordinary. 
A Bill on the subject now before the House 
was brought in and passed four years ago 
by the present Colonial Secretary. Very 
few proceedings had been taken under that 
Act. Last year a Committee sat for three 
months to inquire into its operation, be- 


provisions of the Bill would be forced to 
take, would be to bind them by a written 
agreement not to improve. The right hon. 
Gentleman expressed his belief that the 
passing of the measure would promote good 
feeling between landlord and tenant, and 
restore confidence between all parties. 
For his part, however, he believed that the 
moment such a Bill was passed the landlord 
and tenant from one end of the country to 
another would be brought into collisivn ; in- 





fore which witnesses only were examined | 
who were brought forward by Members 
of the Committee professing to act in the 


deed, Lord Athlumney, a former Chief Se- 
eretary of Ireland, had frequently pointed 
interest of the tenant. At the close of| out that this would be the effect of all such 
that inquiry a Resolution was proposed | legislation. He would, therefore, warn the 
and carried by a considerable majority of |Government of the risk that they were 
the Committee, with the full consent of; running. He believed that the Act of 
the Colonial Secretary and the Chief Se-| 1860 might be somewhat improved, and 
eretary for Ireland as representing the | might still be converted into an exceedingly 
Government, in favour of the principle of; useful measure, but the present proposal 
the Act of 1860, as embodied in Clauses | involved an entire departure from principles 
38 and 40—namely, that the compensation | which had for many years been adopted by 
to the tenant should only be made for | both Houses of Parliament—so great an 
such improvements as were executed with | interference with the rights of property 
the consent of the landlord. As the right | which might almost be regarded as sacred 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State | that it’ would retard the ultimate settle- 
might be supposed to represent the Go-| ment of this question, and prove detri- 
vernment, the House had in the Re-| mental to the interests of the tenants 
solution of that Committee the opinions | themselves. The plan was not only desti- 
of Government so late as August last. | tute of novelty (for it had often been tried 
But from the statement now made by the | though without success), but it was a mat- 
hon. Gentleman, it appeared that the Go-| ter of regret that by the introduction of 
vernment had wholly departed from the | such measures as this, the House should be 
opinions they thus recently adopted ; for | called upon to discuss these vexed and diffi- 
he gathered from the right hon. Gentle-| cult questions year after year, creating 
man’s speech that they now proposed that | false hopes, and thereby increasing the 
unless there was a special written agree- | agitation which already existed in Ireland 
ment to the contrary, no notice to the on the subject. He believed that the feel- 
landlord of intended improvements should | ings which existed between the landlords 
be necessary to enable the tenant to claim | and the tenants in Ireland were grossly 
compensation, and that no preliminary | misrepresented in that House. He be- 
proceeding whatever should be requisite | lieved that no proposal made to a landlord 
to enable the latter at a future time to| by a tenant to secure to himself fair com- 
establish his demand. He should be glad pensation for bond fide improvements had 
to hear that that was an incorrect descrip- | ever been refused, and although much evi- 





tion of the present Bill, because he believed | dence was 
that if it was a correct description of it, 
that measure would share the fate of every 
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given last year on this subject, 
not a single instance of this kind was, as 
| fer as he was aware, adduced before the 
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Committee. He believed that the House 
desired to give every reasonable encour- 
agement to the tenant to improve his land, 
but he could not see anything in the Go- 
vernment proposal which would conduce to 
that end. The hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Tralee had stated some time since 
that he should regard as a flash in thie 
pan any proposal for compensation which 
did not also contribute to fixity of tenure, 
and that he could not extend his sympathy 
or support to any measure which would 
not have that effect. Those, however, were 
objects which the House was not likely 
to entertain, nor did he believe a Govern- 
ment would ever approve or sanction them. 
He believed the Bill would conduce to ill- 
feeling between landlord and tenant, and 
Jead to much litigation and confusion. Al- 
though the course proposed by the Govern- 
ment might be attended by a momentary 
popularity among a certain class, he could 
not but feel that it was attended with much 
danger. 

Cotonen. GREVILLE said, that it was 
certainly not new to propose a measure for 
the settlement of this vexed question, and 
therefore the proposal of the Government 
might, in that sense, be, as the noble Lord 
had said, destitute of novelty. The noble 
Lord had himself been a Member of the 
Government of Lord Derby, by whom this 
question had been taken in hand ; and he 
would remind the noble Lord that the pre- 
liminary notice to which he now took ex- 
ception was included in the Bill introduced 
by that Government — for Mr. Napier’s 
proposal to give compensation for improve- 
ments made twenty years before the Act 
came into operation was of a similar kind, 
though the benefit of that measure was 
frittered away. The speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
evinced a strong disposition to do towards 
the people of Ireland what was right and 
just, and he felt certain that the right hon. 
Gentleman’s remarks would be welcomed 
in that country with great satisfaction. As 
an Irish landlord, and speaking in the in- 
terest of the tenant farmers of that coun- 
try, he believed the measure to be an ex- 
cellent one. He understood the Govern- 
ment to say that in the absence of a con- 
tract the presumption of the law was that 
the improvements were effected by the 
party by whom they were generally under- 
stood to be made, and that the burden of 
proof was thrown upon those who usually 
had nothing to do with them. They de- 
sired that a rule of law should be applied 
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in Ireland which was consistent with the 


‘facts of the case. The state of Ireland 


was different from that of England. Here 
the landlord provided everything that was 
necessary for the tenant ; in Ireland he did 
not ; and the presumption of law ought to 
be that the tenant in such a case had 
provided himself accordingly. The noble 
Lord had admitted that there were many 
defects in the Act of 1860 which he 
should be glad to see remedied, and by this 
measure the Government proposed to re- 
medy the defects which were justly com- 
plained of in that Act. At present its 
provisions were inoperative, because they 
were surrounded by many needless forms, 
and those needless forms the present mea- 
sure proposed to get rid of. He would not 
enter into the details of a measure not yet 
thoroughly before the House ; but he wel- 
comed it as exhibiting a bond fide desire 
to settle this question upon an equitable 
footing, and to conduce to the establish- 
ment of a better state of feeling between 
all parties. 

Mr. WHITESIDE expressed surprise 
at the assertion that had been made by 
hon. Gentlemen, that the systems pursued 
in England and Ireland with respect to 
property were entirely opposite. The prin- 
ciple on which this Bill was founded must, 
if adopted, lead to most disastrous results. 
He thought it right that the law respecting 
distress should be the same in England as 
in Ireland. If the House, however, chose 
to abolish the law of distress in both coun- 
tries, let it be abolished, and he would offer 
no objection. He asked whether hon. 
Gentlemen expected to impose upon the 
tenantry of Ireland so far as to induce them 
to believe they would get a real and sub- 
stantial benefit by the Bill. In his opinion 
it would be as hopeless to attempt to empty 
the Thames at full tide with a teaspoon as 
to benefit the tenantry of Ireland by such 
a measure. The principle of this measure 
was that it should only apply to the case 
of unwritten contracts ; but a contract was 
a contract whether written or not. The 
law at present took cognizance of unwritten 
and merely verbal contracts, and enforced 
them if they were substantiated. Why 
could not that course be continued? No 
such alteration was demanded. And what 
would be the effect of it? They knew 
how those things were managed in Ireland. 
The landlord would send for the tenant 
and say to him, ‘‘A bad law has been 
passed by that Parliament over the water, 
and it is now necessary that you sign this 
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paper.”” And, of course, the tenant would 
sign it. He would ask of the right hon. 


Gentleman whether the Bill would be re- 
trospective. [Mr. CHICHESTER ForTESCUE : 
No!] He supposed, then, that the re- 
trospective wrongs of Ireland were not to 
be redressed. The Chancellor of the Fix- 
chequer, by his measures, had succeeded 
in diminishing the distilleries and paper 
mills of Ireland. He, however, would no 
longer dwell upon the grievances of Ireland 
so far as the past was concerned. But, 
with regard to the present measure, wl.o, 
he asked, would bear the expense ef the 
inquiry, incase a dispute arose? Suppose 
a landlord said the tenant should only have 
£2, while the tenant thought he should 
have £10, at whose expense was the Board 
of Works to make the inquiry? The right 
hon. Gentleman had suggested a very good 
principle when he said the Bill would en- 
courage a good feeling between landlord 
and tenant. No desire on his part could 
be more creditable to him; but the Bill, 
though doubtless well meant, would be 
perfectly inefficient in that respect. No- 
thing was wanted when the landlord, on 
the whole, was an honest and just man, 
and did the right thing by his tenant. In 
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Ulster the landlords were, as a rule, good 
and just in their dealings. He ventured to 
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Ireland from those which prevailed in Eng- 
land. He alluded to the tenant-right in 
Ulster as likely to be affected by this Bill, 
but the present measure was only an 
amendment of Mr. Cardwell’s Act, which 
preserved the Ulster tenant-right unim- 
paired. He thought that no honest man 
would find fault with a Bill which was 
only intended to prevent a bad landlord 
from doing what no good landlord would 
think of doing. The bill implied the con- 
sent of the landlord, under certain circum- 
stances, to specific improvements. It was 
designed to apply a remedy in the absence 
of a contract or of a lease, When the 
House had seen the Bill they would be of 
opinion that it did not interfere with the 
principles of the Resolution of the Commit- 
tee of last year. 

Mr. GEORGE remarked that as this 
Bill was stated by the Secretary for Ire- 
land it appeared to him to be a departure 
from the Act of 1860. The Bill of 1860 
was brought in under the auspices of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Card- 
well), and Mr. Deasey, at that time the 
Attorney General for Ireland, and it was 
admirably adapted to hold the scale fairly 
between landlord and tenant. Clause 40 
of that Act enacted that the owner might 
within three months after service give no- 





think it was vain to hope for solid improve- | tice in writing that he disapproved of the 
ment in Ireland in consequence of the | improvements proposed to be made, and no 
provisions of the Bill. | tenant had a right to begin improvements 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror/from which the owner dissented. Any 
IRELAND (Mr. Lawson) said, the mis- | legislation which would encourage the 
apprehension which existed with respect | tenant to execute improvements without 
to the Bill only showed how unwise it was | notice or without the consent of the land- 
to discuss its provisions on the Motion for | lord would, in time, improve the landlord 
leave to introduce it. He hoped the noble | out of his estate. The Committee of last 
Lord the Member for Cockermouth was | year determined that compensation to the 


not speaking the sentiments of the land- | 
lords of Ireland when he told the House | 
that if the Bill became law it would be 
followed by agreements between landlords | 


tenants should only be secured to improve- 
ments made with the consent of the land- 
lord, and he trusted that the Legislature 
would allow of no departure from that 





principle. It was exceedingly desirable, 
whether leases were taken for a shorter or 
a longer term that written agreements 
should as far as possible be adopted. He 
had always been anxious to give every 
facility and every encouragement for mak- 
ing improvements ou land, but he had al- 
ways opposed, and he would continue to 
oppose, the execution of improvements 


and tenants to prevent the latter from tak- | 
ing advantage of the powers the Bill pro- | 
posed to confer upon them. He believed , 
that was not just to the landlords of Ire-, 
Jand, whom the last speaker had, in his 
opinion, more correctly described. Fla- 
grant instances of injustice on the part 
of Irish landlords were now and then, 
brought to light, but these he believed were | 
the exception, and not the rule. The’ without the consent of the landlord, 

right hon. and learned Gentleman com-| Mr. PIM hoped the House would very 
plained that this Bill inaugurated different | seriously consider the matter before it op- 
legislation for the two countries. But he! posed the passing of this Bill, which be 
was either the author or aider of Bills that | trusted would soon become law. The two 
proposed to introduce different principles in | arguments of the noble Lord who first 
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spoke in opposition to the Bill were, in 
his opinion, greatly in its favour. The 
moderation of the provisions of the Bill, 
aud the intention not to interfere with 
contracts, were the most important argu- 
ments that could be adduced in support 
of the Bill. Whatever might have been 
the old feudal idea in reference to the 
relationship between landlord and tenant, 
it was now held to be an established 
principle that a free, fair, and mercantile 
contract should subsist between the parties 
interested. The great value of the Bill 
consisted in the proposal to establish what 
appeared to him an equitable rule of law ; 
and he trusted that it would have an 
important bearing on the treatment of 
the tenant by the landlord. He believed 
that bad landlords in Ireland were few, 
that they were not the large but small 
proprietors, and that they were not mem- 
bers of ancient families, but the new men 
in the land. He did not, however, argue 
this question either in the interests of 
the landlord or of the tenant, but in the 
interest of the commonwealth, with which 
it was vitally connected. It was important 
that this matter should be settled upon a 
fair and equitable basis, for he believed 
there was no question which so much 
affected the loyalty and the material im- 
provement of Ireland as that now before 
the House. 

Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON could not 
feel the confidence expressed by the Se- 
cretary for Ireland that this measure was 
likely to prove successful. On the con- 
trary, he was convinced that the present 
Bill failed to solve some of the difficultics 
which were experienced by the Committees 
appointed to consider the subject in pre- 
vious years. He wanted to see the ques- 
tion regulated in Ireland as it was in 
England and Scotland, and such legislation 
as would facilitate the arrangement of mu- 
tual contracts between landlord and tenant, 
and give the necessary power to each party 
for enforcing the fulfilment of them. He 
thought that a simplification of the ques- 
tion might be effected by the adoption of 
a written contract, which might remove 
much matter of doubt and complaint. He 
was puzzled to know the exact tendency 
of the Bill, especially after the contradict- 
ory representations which had been made 
in reference to it. If improvements were 
to be made on land without the consent 
of the landlord, or even without notice 
being given him of the intentions of the 
tenant in this respect, he predicted that 
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a state of great confusion would ensue. 
It was easy to make popular speeches, but 
the really improving farmer would not be 
misled by them ; and he hoped the House 
would not imagine that by any simple 
piece of legislation it was possible to settle 
all the complicated cases arising in con- 
nection with the land in Ireland. 

Mr. SYNAN protested against any at- 
tempt at discussing a Bill the terms of 
which were not before the House; but 
with regard to the principle of the mea- 
sure he was clearly in its favour. The 
hon. and learned Member for Wexford 
asked whether they were going to repeal 
the Act of 1860. Undoubtedly, as far 
as the question of notice went, because 
investigation had shown that not a single 
case had yet occurred in which advantage 
could be taken of that provision of the 
Act. To that extent, it was just and 
necessary that a different principle should 
be introduced for Ireland from that which 
prevailed in England and Scotland. He 
feared the £5 limit would prove illusory. 

Mr. SULLIVAN had been much sur- 
prised to hear the objections urged by the 
hon. and learned Member for Wexford, 
seeing that the Act of 1860 had proved a 
dead letter. This was a Bill to render that 
a living instead of a dead measure, and to 
abolish the machinery which had stifled it 
from its birth. Were the rights of pro- 
perty appealed to by the noble Lord the 
Member for Cockermouth—rights to hold 
the property improved, and to confiscate 
the capital which the tenant had honestly 
spent upon it? He believed the landlords 
of Ireland, if appealed to, would repudiate 
any such supposed rights of property. 
When the Bill was laid before the House 
it would, he believed, be found to be a good 
measure for the tenant, and not to interfere 
unduly with the rights of property. If it 
tended to make men more contented with 
their holdings, if it tended to make them 
stop in the country, and to lay out their 
money without fear of its being confis- 
cated, some advantage would certainly be 
gained. 

Mr. ESMONDE as a landlord thanked 
the Attorney General for bringing in the 
Bill. He thought it contained the mate- 
rials for a fair and workable measure. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, the Government 
had redeemed their promise of legislating 
in this matter in a worthy and honourable 
manner, and he would appeal to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin to assist the Government 
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to come toa satisfactory solution of this 
question during the present Session. 

Mr. REARDEN expressed his approval 
of the course taken by the Government in 
reference to this question. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill further to amend the Law relating to the 
Tenure and Improvement of Land in Ireland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. CurcnestER 
Forrescuz, Mr. Atrorney GENERAL for InELAnp, 
and Mr. Soxicrror Generat for IRELAND. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 130. } 


EDINBURGH ANNUITY TAX, &c. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. M‘LAREN moved for a Select 
Committee to inquire into the operation of 
the Edinburgh Annuity Tax Abolition Act, 
1860, and the Canongate Annuity Tax 
Act, and to report their opinion thereon to 
the House. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE, while assent- 
ing to the Motion, was not to be understood 
as consenting to open up the arrangements 
already come to in reference to this matter. 


Motion agreed to. 


Select Committee appointed, “ to inquire into 
the operation of ‘The Edinburgh Annuity Tax 
Abolition Act, 1860,’:and ‘The Canongate An- 
nuity Tax Act,’ and -to report their opinion 
thereon to the House.” —( Mr. M‘Laren.) 


Ilouse adjourned at Two o’clock. 
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Amendment Bill. 


LAW OF CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENT AMENDMENT BILL: 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 

(No. 61.) SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR, in moving 
that the Bill be now read the second time, 
said: My Lords, this measure relates to a 
subject of the deepest importance, and on 
which considerable discussion has taken 
place of late years in the other House of 
Parliament. In the year 1864 a Motion 
was made by a private Member of the other 
House (Mr. W. Ewart) for the appointment 
of a Select Committee to inquire into the 
subject of Capital Punishment. Consider- 
able diseussion took place upon that Motion, 
and my right hon. Friend the Home Se- 
eretary recommended that it should be 
withdrawn, undertaking that if it were not 
pressed he would recommend thai a Royal 
Commission should be issued to inquire 
into the whole subject. A Royal Commis- 
sion was accordingly issued to inquire into 
the laws now in force under which the 
punishment of death is inflicted and also 
into the manner in which capital sentences 
are carried into execution. The Commis- 
sion met and took great pains to investigate 
the subject, not only by the examination 
of persons in this country who from their 
experience were likely to be able to throw 
light upon it, but likewise by procuring 
information from various parts of the world 
on a matter which, to a certain extent, is 
common to all nations. The Commis- 
sioners were twelve in number ; and al- 
though they all concurred in the part of 
their Report recommending what in effect 
is embodied in this Bill, except as to exe- 
cutions not being carried into effect in 
public, yet four of them so far dissented 
from the opinions of their colleagues as 
to think that there ought to be no capital 
punishment at all, and that the time had 
come when it should be altogether abo- 
lished. I ought, also, to mention that 
another of the Commissioners, one of the 
Irish Judges, agreed with these four 
Commissioners to this extent, that he 
thought the time would come when the 
punishment of death should be done away 
with, but that society was not yet ripe for 
such a change. The other Commissioners, 
without expressing any opinion on the sub- 
ject in direct terms, offer recommendations 
which are entirely inconsistent with the 
' opinion that an end ought to be put to that 
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mode of punishment. My Lords, it ap- 
pears to me that in the consideration of 
the question of punishment of any kind, 
and particularly of capital punishment, we 
must hold that the onus of proof rests upon 
those who say it ought to be inflicted. But 
I believe there can be no doubt that we 
are justified in maintaining capital punish- 
ment for the crime of murder if we come 
to the conclusion that it is the most de- 
terrent punishment, and one for which no 
substitute of equal efficacy can be found. 
In considering that point we must endea- 
vour to see in what way the apprehension 
of capital punishment operates upon the 
minds of the criminal class. Most of your 
Lordships must have been present at the 
trial of prisoners for a crime which the law 
visits with death, and you cannot have 
failed to observe how very solemn the pro- 
ceedings in such cases are, how very much 
interest and excitement they occasion among 
those present, and how they operate on 
the minds of the accused. Again, at the 
time when many other crimes beside mur- 
der were punished capitally, it was a com- 
mon practice to charge the prisoner under 
two counts of an indictment, one of which 
made the offence capital, and the other 
made it a less grave offence, and then to 
intimate to the prisoner that if he plead- 
ed guilty to the minor charge, he would 
not be proceeded against capitally. The 
prisoner very frequently, under those cir- 
cumstances, pleaded guilty, and was ob- 
served to be greatly relieved in his mind, 
knowing that he would not be sentenced to 
death. That showed how the one species 
of punishment operated more powerfully 
than the other. Moreover, when men 
have been convicted and sentenced to death, 
the great interest employed if possible to 
obtain a remission of the capital penalty 
proves that death is a punishment so much 
more dreaded than all other punishments 
that it cannot do otherwise than exercise a 
more deterrent influence. But it may be 
asked why it is necessary that this punish- 
ment should be retained for murder and for 
no othercrime? Now, I think it is of the 
utmost importance that the criminal class 
should always feel that they have a motive 
for stopping short of the destruction of 
human life; and they will have such a 
motive if they know that tie severest 
punishment of death will follow the com- 
mission of a crime resulting in the tak- 
ing away of human life, whereas a lighter 
punishment will follow the commission of 
an offence in which they do not go that 
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length. That seems to me to be almost a 
conclusive reason for the retention of the 
punishment of death for murder. We are 
dealing, it must be remembered, with a 
class of persons whom unfortunately there 
is little else to restrain from the commission 
of crime but the fear of punishment ; and 
if that be so, they must feel instinctively 
that it is their interest to take away human 
life while engaged in committing lesser 
crimes, for the purpose of removing dan- 
gerous testimony, if they are not deterred 
by the fear of some special punishment for 
the graver offence. But for the fear of a 
severer punishment the criminal class would 
act on the terrible maxim that ‘‘dead men 
tell no tales,”’ and thereby endeavour to get 
rid of those persons who might otherwise 
give evidence against them or lead to their 
detection and punishment. This is not 
mere matter of speculation. Among the 
documents collected by the Commissioners 
was an interesting Return from Florence, 
which shows that the abrogation of the 
punishment of death for robbery in Italy 
by open force, when unaccompanied by 
homicide, has much diminished the number 
of homicides which were committed before 
that abrogation. The reason for that is 
stated to be this—that he who committed 
the crime of robbery, knowing that the 
punishment of death awaited him, had 
every motive for putting to death the 
person whom he had attacked for the 
purpose of robbing him, in order to de- 
stroy the evidence of his guilt. The 
next question is whether it is possible to 
inflict any punishment short of death which 
would probably have the same deterrent 
effect? The only other punishment that 
could be substituted would be imprison- 
ment or penal servitude, in some form or 
other, to endure for life. The question is 
whether the substitution of penal servitude 
for life would afford anything like the same 
security against the commission of murder 
as the consciousness that the punishment 
of death would follow. It is often urged 
in favour of the substitution of secondary 
for capital punishment that the former, 
being much more certain, would be more 
deterrent than the latter. It may be that 
a lighter punishment might be more effica- 
cious than a heavier one if the prisoner 
found that he could escape the infliction 
of the heavier punishment, but could not 
escape the infliction of the lighter one. 
But the misfortune is that in all these great 
crimes the criminals, whatever punishment 
the law may award, have great hopes that 
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they willescape, although they have to run 
a great risk; and I do not believe that 
any great criminal will reason that a jury 
would be more likely to convict in a case in 
which the punishment is penal servitude for 
life or for a less period, or that he would be 
in the least degree deterred from crime by 
the greater chance he stood of being con- 
victed. We have, however, no means of 
knowing what is passing in the mind of the 
criminal—but it amounts to this, that the 
criminal knows that he will be punished 
more severely for murder than for the crime 
without the murder. Now, you may say 
that for a murder you may impose a penalty 
of penal servitude for life, while for any 
other crime you may sentence to penal ser- 
vitude for twenty years. But does any one 
think that a criminal would calculate in his 
mind the difference between the punish- 
ment of penal servitude for life and penal 
servitude for twenty years? This is o 
matter which he never thinks about during 
the commission of the crime. I am there- 
fore of opinion that the Commissioners are 
quite right in retaining and recommend- 
ing the retention of capital punishment for 
the greater crime of deliberate murder, and 
I have no hesitation in recommending to 
your Lordships the Bill in which this prin- 
ciple is involved. My Lords, there is one 
great ground for adopting this course. It 
may be easy, on the suggestion of humane 
and thinking men, to abrogate the punish- 
ment of death. But if you find the con- 
sequence of that step is an increase in the 
crime of murder it is one of those cases in 
which revocare gradum would be almost 
impossible. Therefore, you ought not to 
abrogate capital punishment unless upon 
the safest and surest ground ; and let me 
remind you that you ought to feel you are 
treading upon safe ground before you take 
action on a question on which you have no 
precedent to guide you. It is sometimes 
said that there are certain countries in which 
the punishment of death does not exist, and 
that is to a certain extent true; but when 
I look at all the countries around us, I find 
that it is not altogether true. It is said 
that capital punishment has been abolished 
in Tuscany. That is to a certain extent 
true; but I will now explain from the in- 
formation gathered by the Commissioners 
to what extent it is true. In 1786 the 
then Grand Duke of Tuscany, afterwards 
the Emperor Leopold, did abolish capital 
punishment in Tuscany, and it remained 
abolished until the horrors of the first 
French Revolution began to spread over 


The Lord Chancellor 
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Europe. The punishment of death was 
then restored, not for simple murder, but 
for great political crimes. That law re- 
mained until the year 1795, and then 
the punishment was restored in cases of 
murder. After the year 1808, when the 
French took possession of all Italy, the 
French code—not the bloody code of the 
French Revolution, but the penal code, 
coupled with the Code Napoleon — was 
the law of Tuscany until 1847-8. At 
that time capital punishment was again 
abolished, but whether from political ap- 
prehension or from whatever other cause I 
cannot pretend to say. In the year 1852 
capital punishment was again restored, and 
so remained until 1859, when it was again 
abolished in Tuscany. Your Lordships are 
aware that although Tuscany then became 
part of Italy, Florence and Tuscany still 
remained autonomous, each having their 
own laws. I do not think it would be honest 
or fair to attempt to support my argument 
by citing the result of the abolition of ca- 
pital punishment during the very short 
time that has elapsed since 1859. Indeed, 
in my opinion you cannot rely upon these 
statistics unless you bring a large amount 
of knowledge to bear upon them of the 
state of society, the aspirations of different 
pretenders to power, and a variety of other 
circumstances. Unless you can thus cor- 
rect the inferences, undoubtedly statistics 
are very likely to mislead. Among the 
other papers reported from Italy is a very 
interesting report from the Minister of 
Justice to the King of Italy. I will ven- 
ture to trouble your Lordships with a few 
of the remarks he makes— 

“Tt is not, moreover, out of place to remark, 
although a serious thing to say, that in the second 
period the authors of the homicides committed 
for the sake of robbery do not appear to have 
been discovered in the greater part of the cases, 
and that hence the authorities of public security 
have not succeeded in discharging efficaciously 
their duty. Onthe contrary, it is quite certain—- 
and not only the public journals, but also com- 
munications from my Colleague, the Minister of 
the Interior, assure me of the truth of my asser- 
tion—that during some years, and more especially 
for the last few months, Tuscany has suffered 
from frequent and serious murders committed, for 
the most part, for the sake of plunder. It is 
customary, in the cases of premeditated homicide, 
to note the cause which may have induced the 
crime, since it is generally to be attributed to 
passions easily discerned—such as revenge, jeal- 
ousy, &c.; but, on the contrary, no personal mo- 
tive except that of cupidity incites to murder for 
the sake of robbery, and with this sole object in 
view the murderer directs his attack against in- 
offensive persons, with whom he may have no ac- 
quaintance ; and it is thus easy to understand that 
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it is less difficult to trace perpetrators of preme- 
ditated murder than those who have committed 
their crime for the mere lust of gain ; and so 
much the more, that the first are people living 
in the country, and well known there (except in 
the case of hired assassins), and the second may 
belong to another country, and have no personal 
relation with their victim.” 

I will not attempt to deduce from this 
report anything favourable to my own 
view of the case, but at least I may say 
that it does not show that the punish- 
ment of death may be safely abolished. 
The result has been a considerable in- 
crease of murders; but that may have 
arisen—and I think in all probability has 
arisen—from other causes than the abo- 
lition of the punishment of death. Be- 
sides Tuseany there are some of the Can- 
tons of Switzerland in which capital punish- 
ment does not exist, and of late some of 
the very small German States, such as 
Oldenburg, Nassau, and two or three others 
have abolished it. But, if we look to all 
the great States, which are not wanting in 
humanity, and are endeavouring to har- 
monize their laws with the existing require- 
ments of society, we shall find that capital 
punishment is still retained in them in full 
vigour. I need not say that in France it 
is still retained. The Return for the last 
year before the Commissioners shows that 
there had not been less than twenty-five 
executions, besides several convictions in 
which the sentence of death was not carried 
out. In Austria, in Prussia, in Italy (ex- 
cept Tuscany), in Sweden, Denmark, and 
Russia — in fact, wherever you go— the 
punishment of death is awarded to murder, 
and in many countries for other crimes 
also. I do not say that we should follow 
a multitude to do evil; but it is something 
to know that the course we are adopting 
is that which all our neighbours also adopt. 
Many persons have said—and I think this 
argument has been used in the House of 
Commons—that we ought not to look to 
the countries that surround us, but to 
those which have sprung from us, and 
which occupy the great continent of North 
America. The Commissioners have Re- 
turns from some seven of the States of 
North America—Pennsylvania, New York, 
Ohio, Wisconsin, and three of the New 
England States — Massachusetts, Maine, 
and Rhode Island. It is quite a fallacy, how- 
ever, to suppose that capital punishment 
is abolished in those seven States. It 
exists there for the most part in as great 
foree as this Bill purposes it should exist 
in this country, except only in Rhode 
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Island and Wisconsin. Now, Rhode Is- 
land comes within the same category as 
Nassau and the very small States of Ger- 
many. We do not know enough of the 
state of society in such very limited popu- 
lations to- take an example from them. 
So far is it from being abolished in Penn- 
sylvania, New York, and Massachusetts, 
that it exists there in full vigour, and 
the law is administered in very much the 
same spirit as it is proposed by this Bill 
that it shall be administered in this coun- 
try. That being so, I think I have 
justified myself in expressing my confi- 
dence that your Lordships will go with the 
Commissioners, that capital punishment 
must be retained. It has always oceurred 
to me that if it is to be abolished in toto, of 
course the punishment next in severity— 
penal servitude for life—ought to be sub- 
stituted for it. What, then, could be done 
with a convict under the extreme penalty 
of imprisonment who murdered his keeper 
or warder? Every precaution would no 
doubt be taken to prevent such an occur- 
rence, but it is certainly possible that it 
might be committed. The convict would 
then commit the murder with impunity, 
because he would be undergoing the se- 
verest punishment which the law allowed, 
and you would have no power of impos- 


| ing the penalty of death for the offence. 


| These being the grounds on which I 
venture to think that capital punishment 
ought not to be abolished, I have now 
to call your Lordships’ attention to the 
provisions of the Bill. Substantially the 
Commissioners make four recommenda- 
tions; but the great object is to define the 
class of murder for which parties, if con- 
victed, shall suffer the extreme penalty of 
the law. They proceed, therefore, to di- 
vide murder into two classes—murder of 
the first and murder of the second degree. 
Under the head of murder of the first 
degree they propose to include such crimes 
as, unless under very exceptional circum- 
stances, deserve the extreme penalty of 
the law. Under the head of murder of the 
second degree they include those cases in 
which it is not necessary to carry the ex- 
treme penalty of the law into effect. This 
|is the course pursued in several of the 
| North American States; and a very en- 
lightened gentleman who has lately visited 
the country states that there is no difficulty 
in carrying the law into effect. The Com- 
missioners then divide murders into several 
heads, the object of which is in the first 
place to include those which are ordinarily 
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called deliberate—that is to say, those in | justly, is felt by the Judges. While the 
which no doubt can be entertained of the | law stands as it is now, when sentence is 
wilful intent of the parties who have com- | pronounced everybody knows and feels that 
mitted them; and secondly, those which | the sentence of death is the sentence of the 
have been perpetrated for the purpose of |law. But when once it comes to be in the 
escaping from the consequences of guilt.| power of the Judge to say that sentence 
I ventured, when this Bill came before! shall be recorded but not passed, it becomes 
me, to suggest an addition to those enu- | the sentence of the Judge and not of the 
merated under this last head, which is! law; and I certainly feel that if you as- 
where murder is committed on a peace | sent to such a provision, you will place the 
officer in the discharge of his duty. When! Judges in a position of very considerable 
this Bill was first put into my hands, | embarrassment, and perhaps impair the 


which was early in March, I confess there The 
were some things in it which I did not) 
altogether approve. And here, perhaps, I 
ought to state to your Lordships that I was 
one of the persons examined by the Com- 
mission long before I had the honour of 
receiving the Great Seal. I gave on that 
occasion the best evidence in my power ; 
but, knowing that your Lordships will see 
in this Bill some few matters—for they are 
only a few—against which my evidence 
was directed, I think it only due to your 
Lordships to mention that fact. I felt that 
there were considerable difficulties in carry- 
ing into effect some of the provisions which 
the Commissioners recommended. It ap- 
peared to me, however, that I should not 
be performing my duty if before asking 





| respect in which they are now held. 


third recommendation which the Commis- 
sioners make is with regard to a subject 
which has always been felt to be one of 
very great difficulty—namely, infanticide. 
Now it is a singular thing that in some of 
the codes in Europe, and among them the 
French, the murder of a new-born infant, 
instead of being considered as a lighter 
form of murder, is looked upon as one of 
the gravest forms that crime can assume, 
and is one for which the remission of 
punishment very seldom follows. [‘* Hear, 
hear!” ] My noble and learned Friend seems 
to approve that view of the case. Now, I 
cannot say that I go so far as that. I 
think that when infanticide occurs in or- 
dinary cases, it is the act of some poor 


your Lordships to read the Bill a second | forlorn woman in great distress, and that 
time I did not submit it to the Judges, to| it is her wish rather to prevent a human 
see how far they thought its provisions! being from coming into the world, if she 
could be certainly and easily carried into | could only do it, than to murder it. But 
effect —because, if there be one thing more there are other cases of infanticide in which 
than another which it is desirable to avoid, the crime is as great as any murder can 


it is every possible approach to technicality ! be. I was examined before the Commis- 
—every facility for persons getting off for | 
any other cause than that which is dis- | 
tinetly stated. Most of the Judges were 
on circuit at the time, and it was not until 
the circuits were over that I got the an-| 
swers from most of the Judges. Several 
of them had been examined before the 
Commission. They most cordially pointed 
out what would practically be improve- | 
ments in some of the clauses, and before | 
your Lordships go into Committee on the | 
Bill I will frame Amendments to meet the | 
views of the Judges whenever they appear 
to me to be right. The next reeommenda- 
tion of the Commission to which I will call | 
your Lordships’ attention is this—they , 
think it fit that there should be a power in 
the Judge, upon considering the ease, if he 
did not think it one in which the person 
should be executed, to cause judgment to 
be recorded without following it up by) 
pronouncing sentence. Now, that is a 


thing to which great objection, and I think 
The Lord Chancellor 


sion on this subject, and I said the great 
difficulty which I felt was in defining the 
line. Suppose a person murders a child 
for the purpose of succeeding to an estate 
—and there are fifty other cases in which 
infanticide would be greatly aggravated— 


in that case, no doubt, it would deserve to 
be punished capitally. But I quite agree 


with the Commissiouers that it is desirable 
to put this crime on a different footing from 
other cases of murder. They say that after 
a certain time—after seven days—anybody 
doing injury to the child shall be liable to 
severe punishment. There shall be no ne- 
cessity to prove whether the child was born 
alive or not, but if it be found that wounds 
were inflicted on the child, then severe pun- 
ishment shall be inflicted, provided always 
that the cireumstances are such that the 
crime of murder can be sustained. They 
further recommend the abolition of the 
principle whereby, when a woman charged 
with the murder of her child is acquitted 
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on that count, she is sentenced to punish- 
ment for concealment of birth. The fourth 
recommendation of the Commissioners— 
and in that I confess they have my entire 
concurrence, although, when first asked to 
consider it, I thought it open to grave 
doubt—is with respect to the publicity or 
non-publicity of executions. On this sub- 
ject, as on all others, we have to deal with 
a balance of testimony, and a balance of ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. I do not doubt 
that there are cases in which a criminal, 
having witnessed an execution, may have 
been so struck with horror as to have been 
in some degree reclaimed. But I think the 
disadvantage arising from the enormous 
accumulation of persons to witness these 
disgusting scenes is so great that we are 
bound to try whether we cannot substitute 
some other mode of carrying capital sen- 
tences into effect for those public execu- 
tions. I find that in almost all the States 
in America, and many in Europe, that is 
the conclusion at which they have either 
arrived or are on the point of arriving. I 
think most of the theoretical objections 
to private executions are absurd. The 
notion that a person may be tortured, 
or if he be a rich man, may bribe the au- 
thorities and so get off, might have pre- 
vailed 300 or 400 years ago, but would not 
be likely to prevail now. A suggestion has 
occurred to me from what has taken place 
in Denmark, which I think very good. It 
is that all the great criminals in confine- 
ment should always be witnesses of the 
executions, which may then possibly have 
some deterring effect. But that the exe- 
cution should be carried out where public 
decency and morals shall not be shocked in 
the way they have been of late years, I 
have no hesitation in saying, meets with 
my entire concurrence. I have heard it 
said that there are great concourses of 
people in a variety of other cases, and that 
you cannot prevent it. No doubt. But 
there is this demoralizing effect on the 
enormous multitudes assembled to witness 
an execution, that they are crowded toge- 
ther, committing every sort of crime, and 
that their proceedings are unmitigated by 
the presence of persons of the upper or 
educated classes. It is the sort of occa- 
sion on which the lowest and most aban- 
doned of the community hold a Saturnalia 
all to themselves. It is highly expedient 


on these grounds that a change should be 
made in our law, and that change is pro- 
posed by the Bill of which I now move the 
second reading. 
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Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2*.”” 
—(The Lord Chancelor.) 


Tue Eart or MALMESBURY: My 
Lords, the position taken by the noble and 
learned Lord (the Lord Chancellor), and 
the great authority of the Members of 
whom the Commission was composed, cer- 
tainly make it difficult for any one to 
object with any weight to the recommenda- 
tions that have been made. If the subject 
were entirely practical, the question could 
be reduced to one of practical proof, and 
we should none of us differ from the noble 
and learned Lord ; but the question is 
philosophical as well as practical, and 
therefore there is no disrespect to the 
Members of the Commission, whose labours 
have been most efficiently discharged, in 
saying that I do not entirely agree with 
their recommendations. I agree with them 
upon every point except that involved in 
the fourth recommendation—that is the 
one in which they recommend that execu- 
tions should be privately conducted within 
the walls of the gaol. We know all that 
can be said on the subject; and I feel as 
strongly as the noble and learned Lord 
does the objections to the horrors attending 
public executions. But upon a subject 
like this we must not give way to the na- 
tural sentiments which civilization prompts. 
We must look to the practical workings of 
the human mind—to the effect of the 
operation of the law upon the human mind 
in its worse state. The noble and learned 
Lord said properly that, in this country 
and in civilized society the primary object 
of punishment is that it should be deter- 
rent. I suppose it was at first inflicted, 
in a lower state of society, with a feeling 
of vengeance ; but when civilization ad- 
vanced punishment was inflicted from higher 
motives, and with the view to deter from 
the commission of crime. Now, what are 
the feelings of mankind with respect to 
punishment? It is not only the fear of 
punishment that works upon the human 
mind, it is also the fear of disgrace ; and 
the greatest criminal in the world, you may 
depend upon it, balances in his own mind 
the different shades of disgrace sufficiently 
to feel that there is a very great difference 
between a public execution and a private 
one. What is the proof of that? What 
is the first thing that is done after a man 
is condemned to death? Even when it is 
expected that he will be condemned, the 
first thing thought of is to keep out of 
his reach every instrument by which he 
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can commit suicide; and the commonest 
feeling with criminals condemned to death 
is the desire to anticipate their execution 
by suicide in order to avoid the disgrace 
it brings with it. Gaolers of experience 
will tell that what they have to fear most 
is that men under sentence of death will 
commit suicide. There is something dis- 
graceful in the idea of the halter, in an 
execution before an immense throng, in 
the execrations that greet a man when he 
appears on the seaffold. That all these 
things have terrors for the convicts I 
know, for I have heard it from their own 
lips. It is unfair to judge from analogy 
of rewards and punishment ? They are 
inseparably connected, and one cannot well 
be considered without the other. Do not 
rewards lose half their value if they are 
given privately, instead of publicly? Are 
they not doubled in value if they are given 
openly, before an approving throng of per- 
sons, with whom the recipients are well 
acquainted? It is precisely the same feel- 
ing which acts upon the human mind in 
the case of a man condemned to death 
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—he would prefer to commit suicide if 


he could; and he would prefer death / 


within the walls of a prison to being ex- 
posed to the view of the multitude. [| 
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criminals to know that they would be exe- 
cuted, as it were, at their own doors, before 
the faces of very many with whom they 
had been associated and brought up from 
childhood. I remember that sixty years 
ago, in the part of the country where I 
lived, two men were hung for the murder 
of their father. That execution made the 
greatest impression upon the people of the 
neighbourhood, and the tradition of it has 
passed down to this day. If public executions 
are continued, I think it would be of great 
importance that, as far as possible, they 
should take place in the localities in which 
the crimes are committed. 

Tue Bishop or OXFORD: My Lords, 
I venture to trouble your Lordships with 
a few observations in reply to the noble 
Earl who has just spoken (the Earl of 
Malmesbury). Ten years ago your Lord- 
ships were kind enough to grant « Select 
Committee upon my Motion. I was Chair- 
man of it, and we took a large amount of 
evidence, examining gaolers and persons 
who had had the custody of condemned 
felons, and those who had been called upon 
to attend public executions. The evidence 
given by all these persons, without excep- 
tion, was in direct contradiction of what 
has just been suggested by the noble Earl. 


cannot but think that the English mind} They said that, in their judgment, public 
would to a certain degree revolt at the idea | executions had a direct tendency—not to 
of a secret execution within the walls of a{ deter from crime, but to create a morbid 


prison—at the thought that a man was to | 
be strangled in his cell, as if the law hesi- 
tated in asserting its justice before the eyes 
of all men. I feel convinced that if the 
recommendation of private executions is 
followed, not many years will elapse before 
capital punishment is given up altogether. 
My own feelings and convictions with re- 


gard to executions are rather contrary in | 


direction to those of the Commissioners. 
Executions are always carried out at the 
same places, in the county town; they 
are always witnessed by the same people, 
who learn the lesson, if there be one, over 
and over again. I think that as far as 
possible, although it could not always be 
done, executions ought to take place in the 
localities where the crimes are committed 
—they would then have very great effect 
upon the persons living in those locali- 
ties. But now, if executions are warn- 
ings, the people living near the scenes of 
the crimes really get no warning at all, for 
they do not see the executions. For a 


crime committed at a remote country vil- 
lage, a man is executed at the county gaol. 





It would add very much to the terror of the 
Lhe Earl of Malmesbury 


interest in the man who was executed, and 
to make a hero of him with the class of 
society in which he moved, and that the 
knowledge of this reacted upon the man 
himself, and, instead of making the pros- 
pect of his death more terrible to him, it 
tended to diminish its terrors. I was fully 
convinced of the truth of that view. I 
think nothing more tends to do away 
with the great horror that ought to ac- 
company the taking away the life of 
a criminal than the accidents which be- 
long to the public part of an execution. 
Those who go to witness an execution 
go in the worst possible state of mind 
to profit by it. The man himself, en- 
couraged by the presence of those who 
may have been his associates in crime, may 
be led to brazen it out; if he do, he be- 
comes then the reverse of the example that 
was intended, and men go away from the 
sight, having found their expectations of 
being shocked very imperfectly realized. I 
remember particularly the evidence of the 
late Mr. Clay, the chaplain of the Preston 
Geol. He said that the first time he was 
called to attend a public execution, he ex- 
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pected that he should not be able to wit- 
ness it without fainting ; but such was the 
effect upon his mind of the various cireum- 
stances of the event, and the interest in 
the accidents of it, rather than the realiza- 
tion of what were the essence of it, that 
he found the sense of horror almost gone 
before the execution. He added— 


‘If I had been on the other side of a wall, and 
had known what was being done, the effect upon 
my mind would have been tremendous ; but the 
accidental circumstances which I was engaged in 
watching took away from my own mind that sense 
of terror which I had anticipated.” 


The evidence which we collected from other 
countries all pointed to the same result. 
We examined witnesses and we received 
communications from various parts of the 
world, and, without a single exception, the 
attestation was, that there had grown up 
a far greater dread of executions in the 
minds of the classes of the people it was 
desired to affect since the executions had 
taken place in private than had ever existed 
while they took place in public. There 
was one recommendation of the Committee 
which I should like to bring under the 
notice of the noble and learned Lord. It 
was that at the moment of the execution 
the fact of its taking place should be inti- 
mated to the people by the tolling of a bell 
within the prison, or something of that 
sort. It one country the practice was to 
hoist a black flag. Now, this addresses 
itself to the imaginative faculty of the 
persons whom you wish to deter, because 
it tells them what one of their fellow- 
creatures has been brought to by crime, 
and fixes their attention on the subject for 
the moment. That is recommended by the 
Committee which sat in 1856, and the 
evidence taken showed the good effeet of 
such a practice. As I sat upon that Com- 
mittee, I hope your Lordships will pardon 
me for addressing you on the subject. 
Lorpv ROMILLY said, he thought the 
balance of evidence and the balance of 
reason were in favour of the entire and 
the total abolition of the punishment of 
death, and he would state a few reasons, 
as concisely as he could, to show that such 
abolition was desirable. It was simply a 
question of the balance of evidence. There 
was one consideration which arose in the 
ease, and which ought to be taken into con- 
sideration. The object of punishment was 
twofold — namely, the deterring others 
from committing crime, and the reforma- 
tion of the criminal. Now, when the 
punishment of death was inflicted the re- 
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formation of the criminal was of course 
out of the question. It might, indeed, be 
said that the reformation of a murderer was 
a thing very unlikely to take place, and 
that society had nothing to do with it if he 
were not again to be let loose upon society. 
But it was the duty of the Government to 
consider the interests of all persons—even 
of the criminals themselves ; and if society 
had no interest in the matter, still the 
interest of the criminal ought not to be 
altogether disregarded. The important 
question to be considered, however, was 
the deterrent effect, because upon that 
was founded the great argument in fa- 
vour of inflicting the punishment of death. 
He believed that the deterrent effect 
of the punishment of death had been 
greatly overrated. Almost all the evidence 
showed that it did not operate at all in 
eases of violent passions. In the case of 
murder committed by a person who was 
either intoxicated or under the influence 
of some violent passion, such as jealousy, 
hatred, and the like, the deterrent effect of 
the punishment of death was nothing. 
Then, if the deterrent effect was complete 
in cases of murder, it would have been sojin 
the case of the minor offences which were 
formerly punishable by death. But expe- 
rience had shown that this had not been the 
ease. The deterrent effect of a punishment 
depended principally upon the certainty 
of its being inflicted, and a less punish- 
ment, if certain, would have a much more 
deterrent effect than a greater one which 
was less certain. Now, the evidence was 
distinct on the subject, and their Lord- 
ships were no doubt aware that juries con- 
stantly required a greater amount of 
evidence to convict for murder than they 
did for any other offence. In this they 
did not act logically, because the only 
question was whether the fact was proved, 
and the amount of evidence which was 
sufficient to convict in a smaller case 
ought to be sufficient in a greater case. 
The undoubted fact, however, was that 
where a criminal was liable to be pun- 
ished by death juries required a larger 
amount of evidence than they did in other 
eases. This introduced another element 
of doubt, which led to improper acquit- 
tals. That this was the effect pro- 
duced was clear from the species of pleas 
that were raised to prevent persons from 
being convicted of murder—such, for ex- 
ample, as the plea of insanity, which was 
never relied upon except in cases of mur- 
der. The tendency of all this was to make 
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the criminal think, and justly so, that he! mitting murder by the natural horror of 
had a greater chance of escape. Tworea-| taking away human life. It was painful 
sons which had been urged by his noble} to consider what class of persons became 
and learned Friend required much conside- | professional thieves. The son of a thief was 
ration. First, there was the case of a se-| almost certain to follow his father’s call- 
cond murder—where a prisoner had killed | ing—and, indeed, except in very rare cases, 
his warder, for instance. Now, it was no-{ he was unable to do anything else. He 
torious that many persons afflicted with | was brought up in the notion that he and 
mental disease had the strongest desire | society were at war, and that thieving 
to take away the life of another, and yet | was merely an offence against society, and 
one rarely if ever heard of the keeper of a | not a crime in itself. But that man would 
lunatic of that description being killed by | never think of committing murder, this was 
him. The reason was that in such cases | admitted by all the witnesses who were 
proper precautions were taken. The other / examined on the point. Now, in his opi- 
argument of his noble and learned Friend | nion, that feeling ought to be increased 
was more difficult to answer, and was in | and perpetuated by abolishing the punish- 
his opinion the strongest argument which | ment of death. With regard to public 
could be urged in favour of the retention | and private executions, he agreed with the 
of the punishment of death. His noble| view taken by the right rev. Prelate (the 
and learned Friend had said that if a man | Bishop of Oxford), but he might remark 
committed a crime with great violence he | that many of the objections to public exe- 
ought to be punished very severely indeed, | cutions would apply to private executions 
and that if capital punishment were abo-| also. A man on whom the punishment of 
lished it would be impossible to inflict a| death was inflicted by society was sure, in 
higher degree of punishment upon mur-| whatever manner the punishment might 
derers than was inflicted upon persons con- | be inflicted, to be invested with a certain 
victed of other crimes attended with great | degree of interest in the estimation of the 
violence. In his opinion, however, the | public. It was impossible to prevent this. 
perpetual imprisonment accompanied by the | There was no quality possessed that was 
infliction of corporal punishment at inter- | more esteemed by mankind than courage, 
vals would more effectually deter from | and that in all phases of life. The posses- 





crime than the fear of the punishment of | sionof that quality was most strongly shown 
death. He was not in favour of the inflic- | in the composure and coolness with which 
tion of corporal punishment in any cases, |a man met death; and, therefore, there 
but in the case of murderers he did not | was the strongest possible motive for the 
think any person could blame society for | convict to screw up his nerves into that 
having corporal punishment inflicted. But | state which would induce his friends and 
though he admitted there was considerable | the public to believe he died with compo- 
weight in the argument of the noble and| sure. The executions of criminals in this 
learned Lord, he thought it was more than | country were injurious in respect of the 
met by the other evils attending the | morbid feeling excited by their demeanour 
punishment of death. In the first place, | at the moment of execution. The most 
it should be borne in mind that though | atrocious criminals were invested with a 
murder was sometimes committed for the | species of heroism if they met death on 
sake of plunder, yet in the great majority of | the scaffold with calmness and compo- 
cases plunder formed no part whatever of | sure. This feeling had been manifested 
the motive for committing the crime. Now, | to the extent of ladies adorning criminals 
that was a very important consideration, | as they were on their way to the scaffold. 
because it showed that the class which | That sentiment could not exist to the same 
committed murders was different from the | extent under the system proposed by this 
class which merely attacked property. | Bill; but it would still exist to a great ex- 
The Commissioners were struck by the | tent. He might remind their Lordships that 
observation made by many witnesses that | in Belgium capital punishment had been 
persons who live by robbery never commit | abolished. It appeared from the evidence 
murder, at least not intentionally. The wit-| taken by the Commissioners that it had 
nesses who gave evidence attributed this| been abolished, restored, and abolished 
fact to the deterrent effect of the punishment | again, and that its abolition had been at- 
of death. He, however, believed they were | tended with satisfactory results. According 
utterly mistaken, and that the people who | to the recommendations of the Commis- 
lived by robbery were deterred from com- | sioners the punishment of murder was to 
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be apportioned according to the cireum- 
stances of atrocity with which it was at- 
tended ; and by the Bill of the noble and 
learned Lord the crime was to be divided 
into murder of the first and murder of the 
second degree ; the punishment for murder 
of the second degree was to be nothing 
less than penal servitude for seven years. 
Now their Lordships would permit him to 
put a case such as that in which a thief, 
while endeavouring to steal a henroost, 
accidentally shot a man. This, under the 
Bill of his noble and learned Friend, would 
be a murder of the second degree ; but if 
they inflicted seven years’ penal servitude 
for such an accident, they would be inflict- 
ing a punishment much more severe than 
could properly be awarded for such an 
offence. Suppose a gentleman employed 
one of his tenants as his bailiff to receive 
his rents and lay out money on his pro- 
perty, and suppose that afterwards he 
thought fit to distrain on this bailiff as his 
tenant for rent due from him, and that the 
tenant denied owing any rent and said 
that if the accounts were taken it would 
appear that a balance was due to him. 
If, in resisting that distress, the tenant 
killed a man, the question whether his act 
was a justifiable homicide or a murder 
would depend upon which side of the ac- 
count the balance lay in what might be 
a very complicated account. He would 
ask his noble and learned Friend to con- 
sider what would be the working of the 
Bill in cases such as that. In connection 
with the question of capital punishment 
there was another important considera- 
tion. No one could have studied the 
history of any people without seeing the 
influence which the laws of the country 
exercised over the manners and habits 
of the people; and he thought ob- 
servation must convince us that this was 
the case to a greater extent in England 
than perhaps in any other country. There 
was also in this country a great respect for 
the sanctity of human life and the horror 
of seeing a human creature perish by the 
hand of society; and he believed that if 
the State declared that for no crime under 
the sun would it invade the sacredness 
of human life, but that even in the worst 
cases would confine itself to punishments 
of other descriptions, it would do more—not 
suddenly, but by degrees, and with the 
progress of education — to deter persons 
in every class of the population from the 
commission of murder than would be done 
by the infliction of the most severe torture 
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that could be devised. Though, of course, 
he did not offer the slightest opposition to 
the progress of the measure, he had felt 
desirous at the earliest possible moment 
to express his feelings on this important 
question. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, he was not 
satisfied with this Bill, and he objected to 
it on more than one ground. In the first 
place, he thought that making some mur- 
ders offences of a second degree of enor- 
mity would tend to create a feeling that 
some murders were more or less excusable ; 
and this would be highly mischievous. He 
was of opinion that it should be held to be 
a very grave crime to shoot a Custom 
House officer, a gamekeeper, or any other 
person while acting in the discharge of a 
duty. A murder of that kind might be 
one of the grossest character, and, there- 
fore, one which ought to be punished with 
the severest punishment. In this country 
infanticide had greatly increased of late, 
and he had no doubt that to a large degree 
this might be attributed to the fact that 
for a great number of years hardly any 
one had been executed for that crime— 
even in cases where malice was most clearly 
proved the women had been let off. He 
believed this failure of justice in cases of 
infanticide arose from an objection to exe- 
cute women; but the result had been a 
feeling among a large portion of the popu- 
lation that infanticide was not a crime 
of deep dye. He confessed that to his 
mind the murder by a mother of her own 
offspring was the most revolting of all 
crimes, for it was an act against which the 
instinct of the lower animals revolted. It 
was the distinction that had been made 
between this and other murders as regards 
the manner in which the punishment had 
been carried out that had led women to be- 
lieve that the removal of infants which 
were a burden to them was an excusable 
act. The noble and learned Lord (Lord 
Romilly) thought that in cases of wilful 
murder corporal punishment might be pe- 
riodically inflicted in addition to imprison- 
ment. Now, he ventured to think that 
public opinion would be so opposed to the 
infliction of torture on persons who were 
to be confined for life, that it would be 
impossible to maintain such a deseription 
of punishment. It came to this, therefore, 
that there would only be imprisonment for 
life or for a term of years as punishment 
for murderers. But imprisonment for life 
would be certain to lead to insanity in a 
great many cases, and what was to be 
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done when insanity commenced to manifest 
itself ? Was the person to be kept in 
prison until he became insane, or was the 
sentence to be put an end to? Again, as 
to the certainty of punishment which was 
urged in favour of the Bill—what was the 
meaning of certainty of punishment ? Was 
death always to be inflicted in cases of 
murder of the first degree? Was there to 
be no hope of remission of any term of 
imprisonment ? Their Lordships might 
depend on it that in this respect matters 
would just remain as they were at present 
—whether founded or not the hope of re- 
mission would always exist. He appre- 
hended that much difficulty would be felt 
in deciding as to which class a particular 
murder belonged—a much greater difficulty 
than was now experienced when legally the 
crime was either murder or manslaughter, 
and it was left to the judgment of those 
who could properly weigh and determine 
the instances in which the extreme penalty 
of the law should be awarded. He avowed 
he was one of those who felt strongly that 
by Divine decree death was the punish- 
ment awarded to the murderer. It was 
the law laid down by God at a time when 
there was no special code, ‘‘ Whoso shed- 
deth man’s blood by man shall his blood 
be shed.”” He should not feel at liberty, 
therefore, to vote for any Bill which would 
abolish death for murder. He would not 
argue as to the deterrent effect of any 
other punishment. To sit in judgment or 
to question whether they should award a 
less judgment where God has awarded a 
greater wasa matter which we ought not to 
entertain. He feared that the effect of 
this Bill would be to unsettle the minds of 
people as to the enormity of the offence of 
depriving a fellow-creature of life. He 
must, therefore, say ‘‘ Not-Content”’ to 
the Motion to read it a second time ; but 
as he knew his views were not shared in 
by a majority of their Lordships he should 
not put the House to the trouble of dividing 
on the question. 

Lorp DE ROS said, that some advan- 
tage might be gained in the present dis- 
cussion by remembering what was the prac- 
tice in European armies. It was, he be- 
lieved, the invariable rule that soldiers 
should be present at military executions, 
and although, as a class, they were not 
easily affected, the results were always 
very extraordinary. He had always heard 


it said that during the Peninsular War the 
contrast between public and private exe- 
cutions was very marked, b 
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war the Duke of Wellington had thirteen 
men executed ; the French, in the same 
period, executed 250. The English made 
a great parade on such occasions, muster- 
ing the troops and marching them past 
the culprit before he was shot and again 
past his body after death. The French 
conducted their executions without any 
such parade. But it was universally ob- 
served that fewer executions were neces- 
sary in the British army, and this was 
attributed to the manner in which they 
were carried out. Upon one occasion, 
when on foreign service, duty made him a 
spectator of a public execution. There 
was all that bravado which a noble and 
learned Lord had described, for one of the 
men came upon the seaffold dancing, and 
was with difficulty restrained from playing 
antics, but he must say he never saw any- 
thing like the consternation aad horror 
excited on that occasion among the crowd 
by the spectacle of death. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: My Lords, 
this appears to me to be a subject on which 
we ought all to speak with much reserve 
and difficulty, for when we recollect that 
only a few years ago, within the recollec- 
tion of many noble Lords now present, 
eminent lawyers and divines maintained 
that it was absolutely necessary to uphold 
capital punishment in respect of crimes for 
which we should now think it monstrous to 
cause it to be inflicted, it is impossible for 
us not to feel some doubt as to the impres- 
sions under which we may now be acting. 
My noble Friend the Chairman of Commit- 
tees thinks we are bound to act under a 
rule of Divine law, which would leave us 
no discretion whatever, but would bind us 
to inflict the punishment of death in all 
cases in which human life was taken. 
That, I am sure, is an opinion whieh my 
noble Friend does not entertain. But my 
noble Friend forgets that practically, though 
not in point of law, a discretion is exer- 
cised, a distinction is drawn, and a classifi- 
cation is made, and there are many kinds 
of murder which are not visited with death : 
and, therefore, I think we may fairly con- 
sider, without reference to such a supposed 
rule of Divine law, what is best for the 
good of society and of the general prin- 
ciples of Government. I certainly have 
never been able to make up my mind that 
in the present state of society the punish- 
ment of death could be safely dispensed 
with. Neither can I accept the doctrine 
of the noble and learned Lord behind me 
(Lord Romilly), whose views I ean see coin- 
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cide with those of men who hold that pun- 
ishment has only two objects—to deter and 
to reform the criminal. It appears to me 
that there is a third and very legitimate 
element of punishment upon which society 
has a right to insist, and that is the retri- 
butive element. You deal with men like 
mere animals if you shut up a murderer, 
like a tiger, to prevent his killing other 
persons, and with a hope in the man’s case 
—which, of course, cannot exist in that of 
the tiger—that he may ultimately become 
penitent and reformed. It certainly does 
appear to me that society is, to a certain 
extent, a minister of Divine justice in in- 
flicting punishment for the crime. [The 
Bisnor of Oxrorp: Hear, hear!] 1 am 
glad to find that in that view I have the 
support of some distinguished Prelates. 
There are other cases besides those men- 
tioned in this Bill—cases of persons resist- 
ing lawful authority, and it appears to me 
that persons who commit murder in resist- 
ing such lawful authority and in further- 
ance of objects that are unlawful, should 
be liable to the punishment of -death. 
These, however, I apprehend, are questions 
of detail with which my noble and learned 
Friend upon the Woolsack will be willing to 
deal in Committee. With regard to the 
holding of executions not in private, but 
in presence only of the lawfully authorized 
ministers of the law, I can have no doubt 
that the course which it is proposed by this 
Bill to adopt is the right one. Whatever 
the original idea that was associated with 
public executions, in practice there can be 
no doubt that they tend to brutalize the 
population. At the same time that spec- 
tacles such as these are withdrawn from 
the public gaze, there is, I think, great 
force in the suggestion that some external 
sign or symbol should be employed to indi- 
eate when the execution is actually taking 
place. Coupled with the knowledge of what 
is going on, the tolling of a bell or the 
hoisting of a black flag would, I believe, 
make a powerful impression on the imagi- 
nation of the people. 

Lorp HOUGHTON said, that having 
brought this subject under the consideration 
of another Assembly twenty years ago, he 
might perhaps be allowed to address a few 
observations to their Lordships. In the 
first place, he naturally felt deep satisfac- 
tion that the principles involved in this 
measure had received even a partial accep- 
tance. From various executions which he 
had witnessed he had returned with the 
conviction that there was about the scene 
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nothing of dignity, impressiveness, or 
solemnity ; but that ribaldry, violence, and 
depravity were its prominent features. 
Who would dream of taking anybody to a 
public execution as a grand moral example, 
or with the expectation of seeing anything 
that was not essentially repulsive? There 
was, he believed, no reason why, without 
any change of the law, the time and place 
of holding executions might not be changed, 
and that under the existing jurisdiction. A 
remarkable case on this point occurred in 
1769. Two men, Doyle and Pulline, were 
sentenced to be executed at the usual place 
of execution, which at that time was at 
Tyburn ; but the sheriffs received a warrant 
directing them to execute the prisoners at 
the most convenient place near Bethnal 
Green Churech—probably the place where 
the crime had been committed. The sher- 
iffs conceived that they must follow the 
sentence and not the warrant, which ac- 
cording to their view would be an aggrava- 
tion of the punishment, and said— 

“If this were permitted, the Recorder might 
change the place of execution to Newgate Street, 
or even to Newgate itself, and so do away with 
the boasted usage of public executions, not 


less satisfactory for the security of the public, than 
advantageous as a public example.” 


An eminent lawyer of that day gave it as 
his opinion, that if the change was not ma- 
terial it should be complied with ; and the 
Judges to whom the question was referred, 
were of opinion that the time and place 
were in law no part of the judgment, and 
that the Recorder’s warrant was a lawful 
authority to the sheriffs as to the time and 
place of execution. The men were ac- 
cordingly executed. Tyburn, so long a 
scandal to the metropolis, with its disgrace- 
ful and melancholy story of parading 
through the streets and stopping at public- 
houses, had ceased to be; but it wasa 
curious thing that at that time the sheriffs 
fancied the publicity of the procession to 
Tyburn was necessary to the security of 
the subject ; that soon afterwards the scene 
of execution was transferred from Tybura 
to the front of Newgate, and would now, 
he trusted, be transferred from the outside 
to the inside its walls. The Motion 
which he brought forward twenty years 
ago was defeated byGentlemen entertaining 
views that in the present day appeared 
almost as untenable. If the prognostica- 


tions of the noble and learned Lord should 
be realized, and if the changes in the law 
should have the effect of modifying public 
opinion on the subject of capital punish- 
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ment, he for one should not regret such a 
result. He had for a long time held the 
same opinions on the subject to which the 
noble and learned Lord had given expres- 
sion, and he had no doubt that those opi- 
nions were gradually making way among 
the reasonable and religious people of this 
country, and that the obstacles—and there 
were obstacles — which presented them- 
selves to the abolition of punishment by 
death would be removed. How long ago 
was it, he would ask, since that punish- 
ment was deemed to be necessary in the 
case of political offences for the stability of 
society ? Their Lordships must recollect 
the course which was taken on the subject 
by an eminent French statesman in the 
midst of the confusion consequent on the 
establishment of the French Republic in 
1848. The first important measure which 
was at that time introduced by the Provi- 
sional Government was one declaring the 
punishment of death for political offences to 
be abolished. The great contest, he might 
add, which had revently taken place on the 
other side of the Atlantic had closed un- 
stained by a single political execution. 
Such a thing would have seemed impossible 
to statesmen a hundred years ago, and he 
hoped that before long a state of things 
which now seemed impossible to their Lord- 
ships would be realized. The truth was 
that when they came to consider this ques- 
tion of death they got beyond the category 
of punishment. Death was the punish- 
ment of all of us: and no doubt if people 
would but think of it in time it would deter 
them from many crimes. When the time 
arrived when a change should come over 
the mind of this country with respect to 
the necessity of inflicting capital punish- 
ment their Lordships would, “he had no 
doubt, find that society could subsist with- 
out that which was now deemed to be re- 
quired for its security. He might also 
state that it was remarked by those who 
were best acquainted with the habits of the 
mass of the people, that no class of men 
spoke so lightly with regard to the future 
as those who had entered on a criminal 
life. 
Wakefield, who was a good authority on 
the point, that he had known men, who 
during the honest period of their lives 
were men of considerable reflection, be- 
come, the moment they had entered on a 
criminal career, so entirely occupied with 
the present as altogether to lose sight of 
ulterior and higher objects, and to cast 
away all thoughts of a death on the scaffold. 


Lord Houghton 
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The Bill before the House would, he be- 
lieved, effect a great improvement in the 
law, and he hoped the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack would accede to the 
suggestion which had been made by the 
right rev. Prelate (the Bishop of Oxford), 
and provide that there should be some 
public sign whenever an execution was 
taking place within the walls of a prison. 

Tue Eart or CARDIGAN said, that 
considering the disgust which had been 
shown at flogging in the army—a punish- 
ment which under proper restrictions he 
considered absolutely necessary for the 
maintenance of discipline—tHe suggestion 
that criminals guilty of murder should be 
sentenced to perpetual imprisonment, but 
should be periodically brought out and 
publicly whipped, was one of the most ex- 
traordinary, the most shocking, and the 
most revolting he had ever heard. 

Lorp BELPER gave his cordial assent 
to the Bill, though he could not concur 
with his noble Friends who wished to 
abolish capital punishment altogether. He 
agreed that the definition of murder re- 
quired revision. That a man who fired 
off a gun with the intention of killing a 
fowl, and who accidentally killed a man, 
should, under certain circumstances, be 
held to be guilty of murder, was discredit- 
able to our law. But so far from the Bill 
improving the legal definition of the offence, 
it seemed to him calculated to make the 
law still more uncertain. 

Lorp ROMILLY said, he had never 
suggested that murderers should period- 
ieally receive corporal punishment ; on the 
contrary, he was in favour of the abolition 
of corporal punishment. All that he had 
said was intended as an answer to those 
who suggested that it was impossible to 
devise any special penalty for murder short 
of death. 

Tne Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
he had some hopes that the Bill would do 
a good deal towards the protection of infant 
life. The protection which it would afford 
would, however, be imperfect unless it 
were supplemented by a collateral measure, 
taking cognizance of the number of still- 
born children. That number was at pre- 
sent very large — amounting to several 
thousand—every year, and as they were 
buried without registration or inquiry there 
were strong grounds for believing that a 
considerable portion of those who were 
placed under that category were actually 
murdered. Children said to be still-born 
were put in the hands of the sexton, were 
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buried, and no record of them was kept. 
The subject was one which had been very 
much under his own consideration and that 
of others, and it was, he thought, possible 
that a measure might be framed by which 
accurate information with respect to the 
number of such children might be secured. 
As to executions taking place within the 
walls of a prison, he was of opinion that 
it would be, on the whole, an excellent 
arrangement. It was, however, he believed, 
the fact, that although the scene round the 
seaffold when a person was about to be 
executed was usually one of noise and dis- 
turbance and obscenity, the result of the 
assembling together of the lowest class of 
“‘roughs,’’ yet a large number of persons 
came away deeply impressed on such occa- 
sions. Yet he was satisfied that, on the 
whole, the execution of the prisoners within 
the walls of the prison would have a much 
more salutary and deterrent effect. He 
trusted that the noble and learned Lord 
on the Woolsack, when he came-to enact 
that clause, would take care to provide 
that there should be ample testimony to 
the fact of the execution ; because he was 
quite sure that the great mass of the peo- 
ple would be anxious that some of their 
own class, even, should be admitted to see 
that the execution had been duly carried 
out. He thought such a system would 
have the best effect on the criminals them- 
selves. le did not believe that the sense 
of shame had much influence on that class ; 
indeed, he was convinced that in the great 
class from which murderers were taken the 
sense of shame was wholly extinct; and 
such men often looked forward to the time 
when they would appear on the scaffold 
and publicly exhibit their hardened state 
of mind to a crowd of their companions. 
Bat if these men knew that they would be 
executed within the walls of the gaol, and 
that they would have no opportunity of 
making such an exhibition on the scaffold, 
the impression produced on their minds 
would, he believed, be very serious ; and 
he was sure that if the execution were at- 
tended by the tolling of the bell, the dis- 
play of the black flag, and similar accom- 
paniments, the imagination of the people 
outside would be deeply impressed. With 
regard to the feeling of the criminal class 
itself as to the justice of the punishment 
of death, he could state—and many per- 
sons still more conversant with that class 
than he was would bear him out—that the 
feeling among it was, that murder should 
be expiated by the death of the murderer. 
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Only that morning a remarkable testimony 
was given to him on that point by a man 
who held in his house three times a week 
meetings of all the thieves and disorderly 
persons that he could get together, in the 
hope of doing them some good in a reli- 
gious or moral sense. That man told him 
—and as the case was still the subject of 
inquiry, it would be better not to mention 
the particular criminal’s name—that from 
every one of those persons, and they were 
very numerous, he had heard but one opi- 
nion—namely, that so fearful a criminal 
ought to be executed. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR explained, 
that when he said that no crime should be 
capitally punished except murder, he did 
not, of course, mean to exclude high trea- 
son. 

After a few words from Lord Den- 
MAN, 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly. 


QUALIFICATION FOR OFFICES ABOLI- 
TION BILL—(No. 41.)—(The Lord Houghton.) 
COMMITTEE. REPORT, 


House in Committee (according to Or- 
der). 

Lorp HOUGHTON, in moving that the 
House go into Committee on this Bill, said, 
he thought it would be better, after the 
favourable reception given to the measure 
by their Lordships at a previous stage, if 
it were allowed to proceed in its present 
form. The question of a re-construction of 
the oaths and declarations taken and made 
by municipal functionaries might perhaps 
be one very well worth considering ; but 
it was not necessary, and it might not be 
convenient, to consider it in connection with 
that particular Bill, 

Tue Eart or DERBY regretted that 
the noble Lord had not acted on the sug- 
gestion which he had thrown out to him 
the other day, because at present they 
were legislating in a very slovenly mode in 
regard to the oaths taken by municipal 
officers. The oaths taken by Members of 
the Legislature having now been reduced 
to one plain, simple, and uniform shape, he 
thought a similar course ought to be fol- 
lowed in respect to the oaths taken by 
municipal officers and other persons. There 
was one part of the Bill which extended its 
provisions to any declarations taken under 
any other Act than those specified. This 
he thought very objectionable. 
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Lorpv HOUGHTON said, this was in- 
tended to apply to any Act not formally re- 
pealed. He hoped Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would yet bring in a Bill which would 
regulate the oath to be taken by all per- 
sons. The present Bill applied to England 
only, and any improvement ought to exten¢ 
to Scotland and Ireland. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; an: 
to be read 3* on Thursday next. 


House adjourned at half past Seven 
o’clock, to Thursday next, 
half past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, May 1, 1866. 


MINUTES.jJ—Pusirc Bitts — Ordered—Mines 
Assessment ; Admiralty Court (Ireland) ; 
Church Temporalities Acts (Ireland).* 

Committee—Grand Juries Presentment (Ireland) 
(re-comm.) * [89.] 


CONFEDERATION OF THE NORTH 
AMERICAN PROVINCES.—QUESTION, 


Mr. ADDERLEY said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether he has received intelligence 
of proceedings in both Houses of Legisla- 
ture of Nova Scotia favourable to the con- 
federation of the North American Pro- 
vinces ? 

Mr. CARDWELL, in reply, said, he had 
received a letter from Her Majesty’s Con- 
sul at New York, informing him that he 
had received from the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of Nova Scotia a communication to the 
effect that proceedings had taken place in 
both Houses of the Legislature of Nova 
Scotia favourable to the confederation of 
the North American Provinces. The ma- 
jority in the Upper House was eight, and 
in the Lower House eleven. 


CATTLE DISEASES PREVENTION ACT. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. CHEETHAM said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, If the Government will sus- 
pend the operation of Part I. of the Cattle 
Diseases Prevention Act, relating to the 
slaughtering of animals, and compensation 
for the same after the 10th of May ? 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, in reply, 
that these clauses, as originally enacted, 

The Earl of Derby 
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were to remain in force only till the 15th 
of April, but they were continued by Order 
in Council till the 10th of May. The 
Privy Council had not yet been called on to 
consider the question of their continuance 
beyond that period ; but, from the commu- 
nications which had reached him from 
different parts of the country, where great 
advantage had resulted from the operation 
of these clauses—in fact the diminution 
of the cattle plague was attributed very 
much to their operation—he thought an 
Order in Council would be passed to con- 
tinue the operation of these clauses be- 
yond the 10th of May. 


Election. 


TOTNES ELECTION, 
MOTION FOR A JOINT ADDRESS. 


Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE, Chairman of 
the Reigate Election Committee, rose to 
move for a Commission to inquire into the 
existence of corrupt practices at the last 
election for Totnes. The Election Com- 
mittee which had recently sat for the pur- 
poses of inquiring into the allegation of the 
petition presented against the returns for 
that borough, had found that there was 
reason to believe that corrupt practices 
had extensively prevailed in that borough 
at the last election. The Act under 
which they came to that finding was 
passed in 1852, and enabled Commis- 
sioners to be appointed on a joint Address 
of the two Houses of Parliament to the 
Crown. In case the Election Committee 
reported either that extensive corruption 
had prevailed, or that there was reason 
to believe that extensive corruption had 
prevailed, a Commission might, under the 
Act, be moved for to inquire into those 
practices. The House was aware that 
this Act had been put in operation by 
past Parliaments, and he believed four 
or five Commissions had been issued 
under it. He proposed very briefly to 
state to the House why it was that the 
Committee came to that finding in the 
ease of the borough of Totnes ; and he 
might begin by stating that in making 
this Motion he believed he expressed the 
unanimous opinion and desire of his col- 
leagues as well as his own opinion. The 
case was rather a remarkable one. Totnes 
was a small borough, according to the 
Census of 1861 the population being only 
4,000 ; since then, it had, according to 
calculation, been rather reduced, and was 
now between 3,000 and 4,000. The 
electors on the register were short of 400; 
the exact number was, he believed, 395. 
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Petitions were presented after the last 
general election against both the Gentle- 
men who were then returned, and the 
Committee appointed to inquire into the 
matter of that petition found that one of 
the Members had been guilty of a breach 
of the Act against corrupt practices, hav- 
ing made an offer of employment to one of 
the voters, with the view of influencing 
his vote ; and they had therefore no alter- 
native but to report him guilty of a breach 
of the Act and declare his election void. 
They also declared the other guilty of 
bribery and unseated him. The evidence 
which satisfied the Committee that they 
had reason to believe corrupt practices 
extensively prevailed at Totnes was not 
direct evidence brought before them to 
prove a general system of bribery; in 
fact, the cases of bribery brought by pe- 
tition against the sitting Members were 
few originally, and substantially failed of 
proof. They were, strictly speaking, offers 
of bribery to voters who did not vote for 
the sitting Members, or the voters when 
produced swore they did not take bribes, 
though they had stated on other occa- 
sions they did. Therefore the evidence 
was not of a very complete or conclusive 
character. But a very curious and he be- 
lieved almost unpredecented thing oc- 
curred in the Committee. A witness was 
produced for the purpose of contradicting 
one of the previous witnesses, and to 
prove that he had said he had had offers 
of money. That witness was named 
Sereech; and on his cross-examination 
it appeared that he had been largely 
engaged by the opposite party in cor- 
rupting voters at Totnes. He appealed 
to the Chairman whether he was bound 
to answer the questions put to him. 
The Chairman told him he was bound to 
answer, because by a recent wholesome 
change: of the law, a witness’ was not at 
liberty to screen himself from answering 
questions, the Committee having the power 
to give him a certificate which would ex- 
onerate him from any penalty. Screech 
had therefore to make a clean breast of it, 
and he told the Committee that he had 
been engaged on previous elections for the 
Liberal party, and at the last election for 
the Conservative party, to go about the 
borough offering to bribe, and bribing the 
electors. He admitted that he had applied 
to forty, and he believed that he had 
bribed twelve or fourteen. The reason he 
gave for not being more successful—and 
there was no reason to doubt his statement 
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—was that those to whom he applied told 
him they had done better on the other 
side. He (Mr. Bouverie) thought the 
Committee—certainly he himself—had a 
sort of impression from the tenour of the 
evidence that there was a general system 
of corruption, and they were informed 
that the market price of votes in Totnes, 
which was quoted quite like a share-list 
on the Stock Exchange, was higher at the 
last election than it had ever been before. 
Sereech was asked whether on previous 
elections, when he was employed by the 
Liberal side, money had been going 
to any amount? Oh yes, he said, the 
amount was fearful; but it was never 
so large as at the last election. He was 
given to understand that the market 
price of a vote at Totnes during the 
last election was something like £200. 
He was bound to say from the way in 
which this evidence was given, Screech’s 
evidence appeared to be generally truthful. 
The witness was produced on the peti- 
tioners’ side; and the opposing counsel, 
while seeking to discredit his testimony, 
had of course no interest in proving the 
general prevalence of corruption ; the main 
facts were consequently elicited by ques- 
tions from the Committee, who, having got 
upon the scent, felt it their duty to follow 
it up; but, as the House must be aware, 
they had but feeble means of getting out 
the whole truth. They had also before 
them a man named Harris, who was the 
witness that proved that Mr. Pender, the 
late sitting Member, had offered him a 
situation if he would not take an active 
part against him; and on this evidence, in 
fact, the Committee unseated the sitting 
Member. He was what would be gene- 
rally called a respectable man in appear- 
ance and occupation, and though an at- 
tempt was made in cross-examination to 
throw doubt on his veracity, the Committee 
believed him to be a credible witness. 
This witness Harris said he had known 
Totnes from his youth; and he expressed 
his belief that there were not fifty electors 
in the borough who were not influenced, 
directly or indirectly, by money consider- 
ations. Harris calculated that there were 
seventy-five electors of Conservative and 
fifty of Liberal politics who were accessible 
to direct bribes. This was Harris’ esti- 


mate of the political virtue and morality of 
Totnes; and the Committee unanimously 
arrived a: the conclusion that there was 
strong reason to believe that bribery had 
extensively prevailed in the borough at the 
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that by an Act more recent than that under | Siven leads the Committee to believe, that a 
| system of gross corruption prevailed at the last 


which these Commissioners were appointed, | Election for the Borough of Totnes, and also on 
an Election Committee was prevented from | former similar oceasions, and that there is reason 
giving the go-by to the question, but was | to believe that corrupt practices have extensively 
bound to report whether or not there was | prevailed in the said Borough : 


. * _| . We therefore humbly pray your Majesty, that 
—— : ” porn “The P ae wn | Your Majesty will be graciously pleased to cause 
tensively prevailed. The Totnes Com-| inquiry to be made, pursuant to the Provisions of 
mittee, with the evidence before them, | the Act of Parliament passed in the sixteenth 


could come to no other finding ; and having | year of the reign of Your Majesty, intituled, “ An 


come to that finding the natural and ne- 
cessary conclusion, as the law stood, was 
that a Commission should be sent down to 
inquire into the existence of this corrup- 
tion, and endeavour to get at the whole 
facts. He knew it was said that the Com- 
missions that had been issued in previous 
Parliaments, though they gave rise to ex- 
citing discussions in that House, had led 
to no legislation in regard to corrupt 
boroughs, and were practically useless for 
any purpose except that of putting a certain 
amount of money into the pockets of the 
learned Gentlemen who carried on the in- 
vestigation. He (Mr. Bouverie) was not, 
however, quite of that opinion, and at any 
rate, while the law existed in its present 
shape, he thought the House was bound to 
act upon it and appoint a Commission. 
Moreover, the first step to the remedy of a 
great evil was to ascertain the extent of 
that evil, and there was no effective method 
of probing this sore of corruption except a 
Commission of Inquiry. Having, there- 
fore, stated briefly the grounds on which 
the Committee felt compelled to come to 
the conclusion that there was reason to 
believe that bribery had extensively pre- 
vailed at the last election for Totnes, it 
seemed to him that the proper step to take 
was to appoint a Commission. The right 
hon. Gentleman concluded by moving— 
“That an humble address be presented to Her 


Majesty praying for the appointment of Henry | 


Bullar, Montague Bere, and Charles E. Coleridge, 
Esqs.,as Commissioners for the purpose of making 
inquiry into the existence of corrupt practices at 
Totnes.” 


Mr. MORRISON seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

That an humble Address be presented to [er 
Majesty, as followeth :— 

Most Gracious Sovereign, 

We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
Subjects, the Commons of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in Parlia- 
ment assembled, beg leave humbly to represent 
to Your Majesty, that a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, appointed to try a Petition 
complaining of an undue Election and Return for 
the Borough of Totnes, have reported to the 
House, that it has been distinctly stated by some 


Mr. £. P. Bowerie 


| Act to provide for more effectual inquiry into the 
! existence of Corrupt Practices at Elections for 
Members to serve in Parliament,” by the appoint- 
ment of Ilenry Bullar, esquire, Montague Bere, 
esquire, and Charles E, Coleridge, esquire, as 
Commissioners for the purpose of making inquiry 
into the existence of such corrupt practices. 

Mr. BAXTER said, he did not rise for 
the purpose of opposing the Motion of his 
right hon. Friend, but he could not refrain 
from expressing a doubt whether such an 
inquiry would be attended with any prac- 
tical result. In the course of the eleven 
years during which he had had the honour 
of a seat in that Househe recollected at least 
three Commissions of a similar nature— 
namely, those of Gloucester, Wakefield, 
and Berwick-on-Tweed, in all which in- 
stances the Commissioners reported that 
corrupt practices extensively prevailed. 
Each of those inquiries cost £1,700 or 
£1,800, but none of them had been fol- 
lowed by any legislation. He would ven- 
ture to submit that they had really quite 
sufficient evidence before them as to the 
existence of electoral corruption, not only 
in Totnes, but in Great Yarmouth, in Rei- 
gate, and various other places. It was 
not into the existence of the evil that they 
needed to inquire, but into the remedy. 
He was sure hon. Gentlemen would bear 
him out when he said that there was no 
part of our constitutional system of which 
we ought to be so thoroughly ashamed, 
and which intelligent foreigners, whether 
| from the Continent or from the other side 
of the Atlantic, were so apt to put their 
‘finger upon, as the continued existence of 
‘these constituencies, which, as they all 
/knew right well, could be bought and 
| sold in the market. Apart altogether from 
'the question of re-distribution of seats, 
| it appeared to him that it was competent 

for Gentlemen on both sides of the House, 
without regard to their political opinions, 
to try and do something to put an end to 
a state of things so discreditable to the 
country. Her Majesty’s Government, if 
he was not mistaken, had made some pro- 
mise on the subject; but if they were not 
prepared to legislate upon it, he knew no 
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one in whose hands it would be safer or 
more likely to be carried to a satisfactory 
conclusion than the right hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down. It ap- 
peared to him that whenever Committees 
of that House had over and over again 
reported that corrupt practices prevailed 
in certain boroughs, those boroughs should 
by virtue of such Reports cease to return 
Members to that House. He felt satisfied 
that some self-acting law like that would 
do a great deal more to put down bribery 
than all the Commissions that had been 
or might be issued. It was perfectly 
obvious, too, that the law with respect to 
prosecutions for bribery should be changed, 
for at present, except in very rare cases, 
a man might give or take a bribe with 
perfect impunity. The true remedy, he 
thought, would be to render it imperative 
upon Her Majesty’s Attorney General to 
prosecute every such offender, and instead 
of incapacitating a candidate who had 
been guilty of bribery from sitting in 
one Parliament, he would disqualify him 
for life. He had made these observations 
because he had often heard the remark 
made that the House was not in earnest in 
dealing with this subject, and that it al- 
ways threw its shield over corrupt prac- 
tices. He thought, therefore, that it was 
necessary for the sake of their own repu- 
tation, as well as for the public good, that 
they should set themselves seriously to 
legislate in such a manner that not only 
the constituencies but that individuals 
guilty of corrupt practices should be 
punished. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he be- 
lieved the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bou- 
verie) would have the support of that side 
of the House in taking measures for the 
suppression of an evil which, as the right 
hon. Gentleman justly remarked, disgraced 
this country in the eyes of the world. 
Therefore, he did not rise to offer the least 
opposition to this Motion, which he should 
be glad to see carried further. There were 
now so many technicalities to be encoun- 
tered before the Committee that it was al- 
most impossible to obtain any satisfactory 
and rational verdict at all, and it was quite 
necessary that more stringent measures 
should be adopted. By the Act of 1852 
it was required, before anything could be 
done, that proof should be given before 
the Committee that corrupt practices had 
extensively prevailed. They knew that 
before these Bribery Committees the real 
state of the case was very frequently con- 
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cealed—for instance, at Helston it was 
said that both candidates were tarred with 
the same brush ; and when one was ejected 
the other could not claim the seat. The 
Committee was satisfied with a single case 
of bribery sufficient to void the election, 
and the remainder of the case was con- 
cealed, and an Australian millionaire was 
sent down by the Liberal party and mat- 
ters would probably be made still worse. 
These things were done with the assent of 
the leaders of the House. He should like 
to know what they were going to do with 
Nottingham? The first thing that the 
candidate there did was to put £3,000 
into the hands of his solicitor, and to ask 
no questions ; and it did not require much 
knowledge of the world to know in what 
manner that money would be spent. As 
many as 666 messengers were required in 
that borough ; and yet in the face of these 
facts the small boroughs were continually 
being said to be particularly corrupt. Not- 
tingham was not to be disfranchised, but a 
candidate who was connected with the 
Government in a remarkable manner was 
to be sent down to profit by the system. 
The fact was that the Committees of the 
House were not proper tribunals to take 
cognizance of these matters, For instance, 
the Chairman of the Committee was gene- 
rally a layman, and barristers appeared 
before him and frequently raised difficult 
questions of law which he was incompe- 
tent to decide, and it was a matter of 
chance which way thedecision went. [‘‘Oh, 
oh!”] It was quite natural that hon. 
Gentlemen opposite who were such exces- 
sive purists should deprecate any discus- 
sion of this kind. The Chairman of a 
Committee must also necessarily be more 
or less a partizan of one side or the other ; 
and a man of delicate feelings, believing 
that he was liable to be biassed on one 
side, would be unconsciously induced to 
bear hard upon the opposite side. They 
ought to get Gentlemen of great imparti- 
ality to occupy such a position, and they 
knew that at all events there were among 
the Members of the House thirty-three who 
were strictly impartial in their politics, and 
from among those the Chairman of Com- 
mittees should be selected. Hon. Gentle- 
men opposite seemed to reserve all their 
wrath for particular instances of bribery, 
and let other cases pass by without obser- 
vation. For his own part, he believed that 
it would be better to send out a Commission 
at once to investigate cases of this kind on 
the spot, without resorting to the expen- 
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sive machinery of a Committee. The ex- 
penses of bringing a petition frequently 
operated as a denial of justice, especially 
as witnesses often for the sake of their 
expenses up to London stated things on 
the spot as facts which they could prove 
in evidence which they denied when 
before a Committee. 

Mr. KENDALL protested against the 
charges of corruption which the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just sat down (Mr. Darby 
Griffith) had brought against a gentleman 
of high honour, who had utterly repudi- 
ated the charge that he had been guilty of 
corruption in any form. He was not 
justified in using such phrases as that both 
the candidates for Helston were “tarred 
with the same brush.”” It would be better 
if the hon. Gentleman were to speak less, 
and to be more careful when he did 


speak. 

Mr. OWEN STANLEY trusted that 
if the Commission were appointed it would 
meet forthwith, and would come to an 
early decision upon the question laid be- 
fore it. 

Coroner EDWARDS was glad to find 
that the hon. Member for Devizes had met 
with one perfectly pure borough. He 
rose for the purpose of complaining that 
the borough he represented (Beverley) had 
been mentioned on several occasions as 
being included in the category of corrupt 
boroughs. Hon. Members would find by 
referring to a Report which had not long 
been issued that during the thirty-four 
years that had elapsed since the passing 
of the Reform Bill in 1832, only three 
petitions had been presented to that House 
against the borough of Beverley, and of 
those three two had failed, and in the 
third the then most Liberal Member of 
that House had been unseated. He thought 
it was a very hard case that a certain 
number of boroughs should be constantly 
paraded before the House as frightful 
examples of corruption, when, in fact, 
they were not more guilty than the others. 
In many instances petitions were presented 
against sitting Members for special pur- 
poses—he did not say that in all cases 
there was conspiracy; but it was well 
known that individuals might bring for- 
ward petitions for the purpose of extorting 
money from Members, and that at the last 
moment such petitions might be with- 
drawn. In the event of the law upon 


this subject being altered he trusted that 
the possibility he had referred to would 
not be lost sight of, and that measures 


Mr. Darby Griffith 
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such practices. It was exceedingly un- 
pleasant to hon. Members to be kept in a 
state of suspense for five or six months as 
to the nature of the evidence to be given 
against them, and to be taunted during 
that period with representing a corrupt 
borough. In conclusion, he begged again 
to vindicate the character of the borough 
he represented from the charges that were 
habitually made against it. 

Mr. BRADY objected to the appoint- 
ment of Commissions, as he believed, while 
they were most expensive, they were practi- 
cally useless for the purpose for which they 
were intended. There was already sufficient 
evidence to prove that extensive bribery 
had prevailed at the recent election for 
Totnes. Why had not the Attorney Gene- 
ral power to prosecute in cases of corrup- 
tion as palpable as those proved to have 
occurred at that election? The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Beverley 
(Colonel Edwards) stated that petitions 
were often withdrawn at the last moment. 
Now, in one instance which had come to 
his knowledge a candidate was perfectly 
prepared to show that the sitting Member 
had been guilty of corruption; but he 
had been compelled to withdraw his pe- 
tition. 

Coronet. EDWARDS asked to whom 
the hon. Gentleman alluded. 

Mr. BRADY declined to answer the 
question. The gentleman to whom he 
had referred had been compelled to with- 
draw his petition against the sitting Mem- 
ber, in obedience to the request of 100 
of his own supporters. [‘‘ Name, name!’’] 
He believed that the House would accept 
his statement on his vouching to its truth. 
He did not see that the issuing of the 
Commission in this instance could result 
in any good; but he trusted that the 
necessity for issuing so many Commissions 
after one general election would have the 
effect of attracting attention and showing 
the importance of action being taken in 
the matter. 

Sir GEORGE GREY thought that it 
was quite right that in the case of a bo- 
rough in which an Election Committee 
had reported that corrupt practices had 
extensively prevailed, the House should 
exercise the power placed in its hands, 
and adopt the course now proposed in 
order to ascertain whether the opinion of 
the Committee was well founded; and to 
take ulterior measures if it should be 
found that corrupt practices had exten- 
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sively prevailed. He agreed that the pro- 
ceeding involved delay, buthe thought 
it would be too stringent a course to dis- 
franchise a borough on the Report of an 
Election Committee. 

Mrz. BAXTER desired to explain. His 
proposal was that a borough should be 
disfranchised on the Report of an Election 
Committee, where it had previously been 
made the subject of similar Reports. 

Sin GEORGE GREY: But the Report 
of one Committee as to the last election 
adds no weight to the opinions of a pre- 
vious Committee. The question was as 
to the best means of ascertaining the fact 
of bribery. But where a Committee re- 
ported that there was extensive bribery, 
and a Commission reported to the same 
effect, he thought they ought to be less 
slow in dealing with the delinquent bo- 
rough. He believed that disfranchisement 
in such a case would greatly tend to check 
corruption. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH explained to 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for East 
Cornwall (Mr. Kendall) that the statement 
he had made with regard to the defeated 
candidate for the borough of Helston was 
made upon report only. He was, however, 
perfectly willing to accept the disclaimer, 
and would retract with pleasure any im- 
putations which he had made. 


Motion agreed to. 


Ordered, That the said Address be communi- 
cated to the Lords, and their concurrence desired 
thereto.—(Mr. Bouvevie.) 


GREAT YARMOUTH ELECTION. 
MOTION FOR A JOINT ADDRESS, 


Mr. MOWBRAY, Chairman of the 
Great Yarmouth Election Committee, rose 
to propose for that borough a similar Com- 
mission to that to which the House had 
agreed in the case of Totnes. The 
borough of Great Yarmouth differed in 
many respects from the borough of Totnes ; 
but, although the former, instead of being 
a small, was a populous and rapidly in- 
creasing borough, the same atmosphere of 
corruption appeared to prevail in both. 
A Commission, however, for Great Yar- 
mouth was emphatically necessary, be- 
cause, as he should be able to show the 
House, corruption had prevailed in the 
borough ever since the passing of the 
Reform Bill. There had been repeated 
inquiries into the elections at Great Yar- 
mouth, and the House had even disfran- 
chised a certain portion of the electors of 
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the borough—the freemen—but had failed 
to effect any improvement. The popula- 
tion of Great Yarmouth, according to the 
Census of 1861, was 34,810; and in 1866 
it was computed at 36,959. In 1835 
there were 643 £10 occupiers and 1,042 
freemen; and in 1866 there were 1,640 
£10 occupiers. By the recent Electoral 
Returns they learnt that of these voters 
324 belonged to the working class, and 
the person by whom that estimate had 
been furnished had appended a note, which 
was not only curious in itself, but was 
peculiar to the return for Great Yarmouth. 
That note was as follows :— 

“With reference to the number of the working 
classes on the register it is stated that a great 
many persons who came within that description 
occupy houses at and above £10 rental, whose 
wives let their houses or apartments to visitors in 
the summer months, living in some portion of the 
house, or managing to keep a room or closet to 
themselves, so as to keep on the register and 
possess the franchise, which in Yarmouth is con- 
sidered of some importance.” 


Abundant evidence had been adduced 
before the Committee in the course of the 
inquiry to show that in Great Yarmouth 
the franchise was rightly enough regarded 
as a matter of importance, for four cases 
of bribery were proved against the sitting 
Members, and seven against the defeated 
candidates, all of the latter seven voters, 
however, having either received or been 
offered money to vote for the sitting Mem- 
bers. He did not purpose calling the 
attention of the House to the evidence 
taken before the Committee, because that 
evidence was already in the hands of 
Members, but he would refer for a mo- 
ment or two to matters connected with 
former elections for this borough. The 
history of corruption in Great Yarmouth 
dated, indeed, as far back as the Reform 
Bill. In 1835 a Select Committee was 
appointed to examine into a petition pre- 
sented complaining that the sum of two 
guineas per head had after the election of 
1834 been paid to many of the voters. 
That Committee reported that up to the 
passing of the Reform Act it was the in- 
variable practice, or nearly so, to pay two 
guineas to each voter who applied for it 
on each side of the question, without re- 
ference to the success of the candidates. 
The invariability and impartiality of the 
payment was alleged to have divested it of 
the character of bribery. That payment 
was discontinued in 1832. Still that 
election—the first after the Reform Bill— 
eost the successful candidates between 
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£5,000 and £6,000. In 1884 the elec- 
tion cost the non-successful candidates 
£3,300, and the successful candidates 
£5,620. £1,200 was paid to the voters 
for the successful candidates, above £900 
to 450 freemen, and £300 to £10 house- 
holders. Considerable drunkenness and ex- 
eitement prevailed. 6,000 half-crown and 
2,000 five-shilling tickets were printed 
for the successful party. The next peti- 
tion was presented in 1848, when Lord 
Arthur Lennox and Mr. Coope were un- 
seated for bribery by their agents. On 
that occasion thirteen persons were proved 
to have received £3 each, and the Com- 
mittee reported that gross, systematic, 
and extensive bribery prevailed at the 
last and at the previous election for Great 
Yarmouth among the freemen of that 
borough. The Committee expressed to 
the House their unanimous opinion that the 
freemen should be disfranchised, and that 
no writ should be issued until legislative 
measures should have been taken for the 
purpose of such disfranchisement. In 
accordance with the recommendation of 
that Committee the freemen were disfran- 
chised ; but little was done by that means 
towards checking corruption. In 1857 
Mr. M‘Cullagh Torrens and Mr. Watkin 
were unseated for bribery by their agents, 
and on that occasion four persons were 
shown to have been bribed with sums of 
£3, £5, £6, and £10. In 1860 Sir Ed- 
mund Lacon and Sir Henry Stracey were 
declared duly clected. It was proved to 
the Committce appointed to examine con- 
cerning that election that four persons 
were bribed with £13 and £15 and that 
one Spilling endeavoured to bribe one 
Crane by offer of a sovereign. He could 
well understand that any attempt to bribe 
a voter of this borough with a sovereign 
must be futile, because the price of Yar- 
mouth bloaters appeared to have increased 
of late years something after the increase 
which had taken place lately in the price 
of oysters in London. Before the passing 
of the Reform Bill the price was two 
guineas a head. In 1832, as soon as the 
Reform Bill had passed, they rose to the 
value of £3 each. In 1852 they reached 
the value of £10 each. In 1860 the price 
ranged from £13 to £16, and in the last 
year, at the election, their value was some- 
thing between £15 and £30 a head. In 
the late election, moreover, a new feature 
had been developed, for there were two 
gentlemen who stated before the Com- 
mittee that they did not regard it as in- 
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receive bribes from both sides, and in 
fact, one of them had received £15 from 
each side, and the other £10 from one 
side and £15 from the other. It also 
appeared that a practice prevailed in the 
borough of getting 10s. commission for 
obtaining these sums of £10 or £20 as 
bribes for voters; and the whole of the 
facts detailed before the Committee led 
to the conclusion that gross corruption 
had prevailed during the election. But 
the question might be raised as to whether 
a Commission would produce a more satis- 
factory result than a Committee ; and to 
that he would reply that the Committee 
had been prevented from obtaining the 
evidence of several witnesses who could 
have supplied important information ; and 
the Committee had, therefore, been unable 
to go fully into the case. A Commission, 
however, being on the spot, would be able 
to take much evidence which the Com- 
mittee could not obtain, and he felt sure 
that the Commissioners would be able to 
lay before the House a much more com- 
plete picture of the state of things pre- 
vailing in the borough than it was possible 
the Committee could. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, as followeth :— 

Most Gracious Sovereign, 

We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
Subjects, the Commons of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in Parlia- 
ment assembled, beg leave humbly to represent 
to Your Majesty, that a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, appointed to try a Petition 
complaining of an undue Election and Return for 
the Borough of Great Yarmouth, have reported 
to the House, that they had reason to believe that 
corrupt practices have extensively prevailed at 
the last Election for the Borough of Great Yar- 
mouth : 

We therefore humbly pray Your Majesty, that 
Your Majesty will be graciously pleased to cause 
inquiry to be made, pursuant to the Provisions of 
the Act of Parliament passed in the sixteenth 
year of the reign of Your Majesty, intituled, ‘“‘ An 
Act to provide for more effectual inquiry into the 
existence of Corrupt Practices at Elections for 
Members to serve in Parliament,” by the appoint- 
ment of Wyndham Slade, esquire, Augustus Kep- 
pel Stephenson, esquire, and George Russell, 
esquire, as Commissioners for the purpose of 
making inquiry into the existence of such corrupt 
practices. 


Motion agreed to. 


Ordered, That the said Address be communi- 
eated to the Lords, and their concurrence desired 
thereto.—( Mr. Mowbray.) 
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REIGATE ELECTION. 
MOTION FOR A JOINT ADDRESS. 


Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN, Chairman of 
the Reigate Election Committee, in rising 
to move for a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the existence of corrupt practices at 
the last Election for the borough of Rei- 
gate, presented a petition from the inhabi- 
tants of the borough urging the necessity 
for such an inquiry. The petition was 
signed by 140 inhabitants, including the 
high bailiff, the mayor, the vicar, every 
clergyman resident in the neighbourhood, 
and by the chairmen of both candidates. 
The fact that these last-mentioned signa- 
tures were attached to the petition, in com- 
pany with the signatures of a large number 
of the most respectable people of the bo- 
rough, showed that very corrupt practices 
must have prevailed there, and that the 
more respectable among the inhabitants 
felt strongly aggrieved at the fact. Among 
the fourteen cases of bribery brought before 
the Committee, seven were clearly proved. 
They found that very many promises had 
been given, and that many of the electors 
seemed to look upon their vote as so much 
marketable property—in fact, it seemed to 
be almost a part of the political creed of a 
great number of the electors that they 
ought not to vote unless they had received 
a promise of some pecuniary consideration. 
But although the Committee were gene- 
rally impressed with the corrupt state of 
the borough, it was impossible for them 
to report fully upon that point, as it 
was the desire of the parties who came 
before them rather to make out specific 
charges against their political opponent 
than to blacken the borough. The conse- 
quence was, that their conclusions must be 
come to rather from inference than from 
absolute proved facts. It was proved be- 
fore the Committee that a witness named 
Allen Edwards stated that one Joyce, a 
sub-agent of the then sitting Member, had 
offered him £5 “ to vote for Gower.” He 
promised to do so; but because he did not 
receive the promised £5 he voted for Mr. 
Richardson, a gentleman who, it appeared, 
had no idea of standing for the borough, 
as he had either proposed or seconded Mr. 
Monson as a candidate. It was fair to 
presume that eleven other persons who 
voted for Mr. Richardson did so from 
similar motives. A man named Johnson 


stated that Joyce had said to him, with re- 
ference to a voter named Pitt, ‘I did 
think he was square, but he wanted buy- 
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ing the same as the others; he wanted a 
fiver I had promised him, and more if I 
could get it.” From this and other evi- 
dence, the Committee came to the conclu- 
sion that “a fiver’ was the price of a 
Reigate vote. That sum had, it appeared, 
been promised right and left, but in many 
cases nothing had been paid. The electors 
looked upon the bribe as so much a matter 
of course that one voter who was not paid 
had actually brought an action against the 
agent who promised him for the recovery 
of the £5 asa debt. When the case came 
on in the County Court, forty other voters 
cherishing a similar grievance were present 
in court, fully resolved to follow his exam- 
ple if he were successful, but of course he 
was not. Other evidence was forthcoming 
touching the number of promises made. 
A person appeared in Reigate after the 
election calling himself Mr. Naylor. It 
turned out subsequently that was not his 
name, but that he was a publican of Shore- 
ditch. He announced on his arrival in 
Reigate that he was the representative of 
Mr. Gower, and that he had come to settle 
with all those who had been promised 
money for their votes. A number of the 
‘** promised ” voters fell into the trap, 
and although he diligently recorded their 
names, he gave them no satisfaction, and 
soon afterwards some one else called upon 
them and took down their statements in 
writing. Indications were given in the 
evidence produced before the Committee 
of corrupt practices having prevailed at 
previous elections. It was not competent 
for the Committee to inquire into these 
matters; but a Royal Commission would 
be able to do so, and that was one reason 
which led him to urge its appointment. 
He was not now giving the House the 
names of those witnesses who were re- 
ported as having been absolutely bribed. 
A voter named George Jupp, canvassed by 
Mr. Green, admitted that he had received 
£10 for voting for Mr. Gower. The evi- 
dence taken before the Committee was as 
follows :— 

‘*And there, outside the Committee-room, did 
you see Mr. Green ?—Yes. Did he say to you 
anything about voting ?—Yes; he said to me, 
* Are you coming upon our side again? You seem 
backward in coming forward.’ I said, ‘I do not 
know.’ He said, ‘ Did I not behave well to you 
before? I said,‘ Yes.’ ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘I will 
do the same to you again.’ That was an answer. 
What did he give to you before ?—I cannot exactly 
say what it was; it was about £10. Ile gave 
you about £10 before ?—Yes. Was that for vot- 
ing before?—And canvassing a little. I infer 
from what you say that you had voted for Mr. 
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Gower upon former occasions ?—Yes. Had you 
canvassed for him upon a former occasion ?—All 
that I did was to take one circular.” 

There was also the case of the voter named 
Balchin, which was a peculiar one. This 
man admitted that he had received £5 in 
the first instance from the opponents of 
the sitting Members, and that he subse- 
quently received £2 15s. from the agents 
of those Members, so that he obtained 
bribes from both sides. He said that he 
had been employed to look after voters; 
but it was very evident that he required a 
good deal of looking after himself—for the 
whole night previous to the election he 
was held in confinement, and kept in a 
state of drunkenness. During the night, 
whether he desired to go back to his former 
love or not, it was impossible to say; but 
when he made a search for his boots he 
was not able to find them. The next day 
he was taken in a cart to the polling-booth. 
He stated that he knew for whom he 
voted; but the Committee were unable 
to determine whether he was really aware 
for whom he was recording his vote. 
The cases he had mentioned clearly proved 
that corrupt practices extensively pre- 
vailed at the last election. On the whole, 
there could be no doubt that if ever there 
was a case clearly made out for the ap- 
pointment of a Commission of Inquiry on 
account of bribery and corrupt practices 
it was that of the borough of Reigate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, as followeth :— 

Most Gracious Sovereign, 

We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
Subjects, the Commons of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in Par- 
liament assembled, beg leave humbly to represent 
to Your Majesty, that a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, appointed to try a Petition 
complaining of an undue Election and Return 
tor the Borough of Reigate, have reported to the 
House, that corrupt practices have extensively 
prevailed at the last Election for the said Bo- 
rough : 

We therefore humbly pray your Majesty, that 
Your Majesty will be graciously pleased to cause 
inquiry to be made, pursuant to the Provisions of 
the Act of Parliament passed in the sixteenth 
year of the reign of Your Majesty, intituled, “ An 
Act to provide for more effectual inquiry into the 
existence of Corrupt Practices at Elections for 
Members to serve in Parliament,” by the appoint- 
ment of Thomas Allen, esquire, Frederick James 
Smith, esquire, and T. D, Archibald, esquire, as 
Commissioners for the purpose of making inquiry 
into the existence of such corrupt practices, 


Mr, BUXTON said, that the remarks 
of the hon. Member who had just sat 
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down forcibly showed how necessary it 
was that the course pointed out by the 
hon. Member for Dundee (Mr. Baxter) 
should be adopted—namely, that the agent 
guilty of the act of bribery should be 
rendered liable to be prosecuted for the 
offence. In the present case it was clearly 
shown that Mr. Gower was innocent of 
the bribery which had been proved, and 
from his knowledge of that gentleman he 
was convinced that he would do all in his 
power to check corrupt practices. Over 
zealous supporters would be restrained 
from resorting to illegal acts if they knew 
that the Attorney General would, as a 
matter of course, prosecute every person 
who was proved to be guilty of bribery. 
That was the only way of effectually 
checking such proceedings. 

Mr. DUTTON, as a member 2f the 
Reigate Election Committee, said, that he 
did not think it was possible to conceive a 
worse case than that of Reigate. In the 
borough there was no political feeling 
whatever; it was entirely in the hands of 
the Liberals; and the consequence was 
that the electors, to a large extent, only 
looked out for the man who would pay 
them the most money for their votes. 
There was, in fact, hardly a man in the 
place who had not been bribed. 

Mr. BRADY asked the House what 
they would do after these inquiries had 
taken place? What practical step was 
expected to result from the inquiries to be 
made by the Commission? Four Commis- 
sions of Inquiry had already been moved 
for — he did not know how many more 
were to follow—but about £8,000 at least 
must be expended upon them. In his 
opinion not the slightest profitable result 
would follow those investigations. When 
the Corrupt Practices Bill was before the 
House he placed an Amendment upon the 
table to the effect that all Members, on 
being sworn, should deliver an account 
in writing of their expenses, and declare 
that those expenses were all that were 
incurred by them, or that they had paid, 
or intended to pay by themselves or their 
agents. That Amendment, however, was 
not accepted by the House; and that fact 
went a long way to prove that the House 
was not thoroughly honest in their inten- 
tion to put down corruption. He hoped 
that the Government, for the protection of 
the public purse, would ask themselves, 
before they went further into these Com- 
an what benefits would result from 
them. 
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Mr. GREGORY concurred in the opinion 
that in order effectually to check bribery 
and corruption at elections, it would be 
necessary to instruct the Attorney General 
to prosecute all persons guilty of such ille- 
gal proceedings. He wished to point out 
to the House, however, that cases might 
arise, and frequently did arise in which 
bribery was practised, without either the 
candidate or his agents having had any- 
thing to do with it; and then constituen- 
cies got a bad name. He had risen to 
make these remarks because an impression 
seemed to him to prevail in the House that 
the course pursued by the Wakefield Com- 
mittee was that of undue leniency. Now, 
only two cases of bribery were proved 
before the Committee, and they were not 
in the smallest degree attributable to the 
candidate, his committee, or his agents. 
In another case money was offered by a 
person who, in vulgar parlance, would be 
called a sporting man; he had entered 
into very large bets on the result of the 
election petition, and he spent a great deal 
of money on his own account, in order that 
he might win them. In every other case 
where money was offered it was refused. 
He had taken the opportunity of vindicat- 
ing the character of Wakefield, which he 
must say he thought had been very un- 
fairly aspersed. All the evidence that 
could be obtained was laid before the 
Committee, and it clearly proved that the 
last election for Wakefield was an extreme- 
ly pure election. 

Srr- MATTHEW RIDLEY, as a Mem- 
ber of the Wakefield Election Committee, 
corrobarated the statement of the hon. 
Member for Galway (Mr. Gregory). It 
was utterly impossible to connect the sit- 
ting Member or his committee with any of 
the cases of bribery and corruption which 
were proved to have occurred. It was not 
proved that bribery had been offered or 
committed by any agents of the sitting 
Member or by any of his committee. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, it appeared 
that these Commissions did some good, 
because at the last election for Wakefield, 
it had not been shown that there was any 
bribery committed by the sitting Member 
for that borough or his agents. He wished 
to set his hon. Friend the Member for East 
Surrey (Mr. Buxton) right as to the law 
upon the subject. His hon. Friend sug- 
gested that instructions ought to be given 
to the Attorney General to prosecute in all 
cases reported to the House. Now, that 
was the law at present, [The Arrorney 
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Generat: That is after a Commission, | 
He read it in the alternative—either a 
Committee or Commission. They disfran- 
chised Sudbury without the Report of a 
Commission, and St. Alban’s after one. 
The general Act was passed for the ap- 
pointment of Commissions where extensive 
bribery was supposed to have been prac- 
tised, with the view of Parliament dealing 
with it afterwards. He hoped that when 
it could be proved that any of these bo- 
roughs had been guilty of bribery, that 
the House would be prepared to disfran- 
chise them. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that if his right hon. Friend looked at the 
latter part of the clause, he would see that 
it contemplated the case of a Commission 
after the Report of a Select Committee ; 
but he admitted the clause was not well 
worded, because the words were “such 
Report with the evidence taken before the 
Committee, shall be laid before the Attor- 
ney General.” He apprehended the Home 
Secretary would cause the evidence to be 
laid before the Attorney General, and he 
would be bound to prosecute unless he in 
his judgment thought that evidence to be 
insufficient. It by no means followed that 
there must be a Commission; for he had 
not the least doubt that, in any case where 
an Election Committee reported that bri- 
bery and treating had prevailed, it would 
be competent for that House, without a 
Commission, on their own Motion, to direct 
the Attorney General to prosecute, or to 
lay papers before him with a view of his 
prosecuting, and that on the Resolution of 
the House. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he must 
protest, with all due deference to the Chair- 
man of the Wakefield Election Committee, 
against the statement that no bribery had 
been committed, because it had not been 
proved that the bribery was by the agents 
of the sitting Member. How was the 
Committee to know that the bribery had 
not been committed by some person who 
had been secretly commissioned to do so. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK said, he had 
listened with great attention to all that 
had been stated with regard to these de- 
linquent boroughs, and it appeared to him 
that the only and best remedy against bri- 
bery was the ballot. He believed they 
might as well try to keep sparrows out of 
a field by stone walls, as to prevent bribery 
by fencing it round without the ballot. 


Motion agreed to. 
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Ordered, That the said Address be communi- 
cated to The Lords, and their concurrence desired 
thereto.—(Mr. Hussey Vivian.) 


POOR LAW—MINES ASSESSMENT. 
LEAVE. 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE, in moving to 
introduce a Bill to amend the law in Eng- 
land and Wales with reference to the As- 
sessment of Mines to the relief of the Poor, 
said, that as he understood the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade had no objection to its introduction, 
he should reserve any observations he had 
to make upon it until the second reading. 

Mr. COLVILE said, he regretted that 
the hon. Gentleman should, at this time 
more especially, when the mining interest 
was in such a depressed state, bring in such 
a Bill. It should be remembered that three 
Bills, which had been brought in before 
with the same object, had failed, because 
the opinion of the House was that this de- 
scription of property was of too speculative 
a nature to be rated. He should be happy 
to meet the hon. Gentleman on the whole 
question of rating, but he was at a loss to 
know why the mining interest alone any 
more than timber, young plantations, and 
even shipping, should be the object of 
the hon. Member’s attack. He should feel 
it to be his duty, representing, as he did, 
the mining interest, to oppose the further 
progress of the Bill at every stage. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to amend the Law in England and Wales 
with reference to the Assessment of Mines to the 
Relief of the Poor, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Stepnen Cave, Mr. Henperson, Mr, Peroy 
Wrnpuam, and Mr. W. E. Duncomse. 


LANCASTER BOROUGH ELECTION, 
MOTION FOR A JOINT ADDRESS. 


Mr. HOWES, Chairman of the Lan- 
caster Election Committee, said, that after 
the discussion that had taken place that 
evening with reference to the other re- 
puted boroughs, he thought it was unne- 
cessary for him to take up the time of the 
House by entering in detail into the cir- 
cumstances connected with the last clec- 
tion for the borough of Lancaster. The 
Committee had unanimously reported that 
they had reason to believe that bribery ex- 
tensively prevailed at the last election for 
Lancaster. He might, however, further 


add that it was the unanimous opinion of 
the Committee that bribery was practised 
there in an open, and unblushing and 
systematic manner. 


And it was admitted 
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by the counsel for the petitioners that the 
unsuccessful candidate was unable to claim 
his seat because his agents could not come 
out of the proceedings with clean hands. 
It was admitted as fact that there was 
as much bribery practised on one side 
as on the other. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, as followeth :— 

Most Gracious Sovereign, 

We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
Subjects, the Commons of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parlia- 
ment assembled, beg leave humbly to represent 
to Your Majesty, that a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, appointed to try a Petition 
complaining of an undue Election and Return for 
the Borough of Lancaster, have reported to the 
House, that they had reason to believe that cor- 
rupt practices extensively prevailed at the last 
Election for the Borough of Lancaster : 

We therefore humbly pray Your Majesty, that 
Your Majesty will be graciously pleased to cause 
inquiry to be made pursuant to the Provisions of 
the Act of Parliament passed in the sixteenth 
year of the reign of Your Majesty, intituled, “ An 
Act to provide for more effectual inquiry into the 
existence of Corrupt Practices at Elections for 
Members to serve in Parliament,” by the appoint- 
ment of W. F. Fletcher Boughey, esquire, ‘Thomas 
Irwin Barstow, esquire, and Robert M. Newton, 
esquire, as Commissioners for the purpose of 
making inquiry into the existence of such corrupt 
practices. 


Motion agreed to. 


Ordered, That the said Address be communi~ 
cated to The Lords, and their concurrence desired 
thereto.—(Mr. Howes.) 


ADMIRALTY COURT (IRELAND.) 
LEAVE, 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Lawson), in moving for 
leave to introduce a Bill to extend the 
jurisdiction, alter and amend the proce- 
dure and practice, and regulate the esta- 
blishment of the Court of Admiralty, Ire- 
land, said, that as he understood there 
would be no opposition to the introduction 
of the Bill, he would merely content him- 
self by saying that its object was to unite 
the business of the Irish Court of Admi- 
ralty with that of the Irish Court of Pro- 
bate. 

Mr. WHITESIDE remarked that there 
could not be a better Judge for the dis- 
charge of such responsible duties than the 
present Judge of the Irish Court of Probate. 
The only question was whether the learned 
Judge would like to have this jurisdiction 
transferred to him. 
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Srr ROBERT PEEL desired to know 
what was to be done with the present 
Judge of the Admiralty Court—whether 
he was to discharge other duties, or whe- 
ther he was to be superannuated. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Lawson) said, it was 
proposed to allow the present Judge of 
the Admiralty Court to retire upon his 
full salary. 

Sr COLMAN 0’ LOGHLEN objected to 
the two Courts of Admiralty and Probate 
being united. The jurisdiction of the 
Irish Court of Admiralty might be ex- 
tended beneficially, and it should be placed 
upon the same footing as that of England. 
He wished to know whether the proctors 
of the Irish Court of Admiralty would 
receive compensation in the event of that 
Court being thrown open to the profession 
generally, 

Mr. PIM said, that what was required 
in the Court of Admiralty was prompt 
decision. He thought that a remedy ought 
to be provided for the existing evils, of 
which complaint was so justly made. 

Mr. MAGUIRE thought that the Go- 
vernment had acted wisely in dealing with 
this question, but did not approve the 
course adopted in ignoring some of the 
most material recommendations of the 
Commission by whom this matter had 
been considered. He was in favour of 
reforming the practice and procedure and 
extending the jurisdiction of the Court, 
and continuing it as a separate and inde- 
pendent Court, as recommended by the 
unanimous Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion. He did not recommend the superan- 
nuation of the present painstaking Judge ; 
but should there be an intention on the part 
of the Government to superannuate that 
Judge, he then said it would be a more 
politic course to carry out that intention, 
and appoint a new Judge to preside over 
a Court whose business would be certain to 
be very much increased by the assimilation 
of its practice with that of the English 
Court of Admiralty, than to hand it over 
to the eminent Judge of the Probate Court 
who had sufficient business of his own to 
occupy his time. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Suttrvay) said, that the Judge 
of the Probate Court would be able to dis- 
charge the additional duty. 

Mr. Serseant ARMSTRONG concurred 
in the opinion that the recommenda- 
tions of a Commission ought, as a rule, 
to be accepted. He did not purpose dis- 
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cussing the details of a Bill not before the 
House, but he trusted that the Govern- 
ment would be prepared at the right time 
to show that the Commissioners had made 
a great mistake, and that they were not 
entitled to the confidence of the House. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to extend the jurisdiction, alter and amend 
the procedure and practice, and regulate the 
establishment of the Court of Admiralty, Ire- 
land, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Arrorney 
General for IRELanp and Mr, Souicitor GENERAL 
for Ireland, 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE BILL 
(HARDEN PETITION). 


Order [24th April], That a Select Committee 
be appointed, “to inquire whether the signatures 
to the Petition presented to this House upon the 
12th day of April 1866, professing to be a Pe- 
tition of Inhabitants of Harden, near Bingley, in 
the County of York, in favour of the Representa- 
tion of the People Bill, are the genuine signatures 
of the persons whose signatures they profess to 
be; and under what circumstances such signa- 
tures were annexed,” read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘“ That 
the said Order be discharged.””—{ Mr. Ferrand.) 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Notice taken that 40 Members were 
not present,—Committee counted, and 40 
Members not being present : 


Mr. Speaker resumed the Chair: — 
House counted, and 40 Members not 
being present : 


House adjourned at half after 
Seven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, May 2, 1866. 


MINUTES.) — Serecr Commitres — Report — 
Kitchen and Refreshment Rooms (House of 
Commons), First Report. (No. 228.) 

Suprity — considered in Committce—Resolutions 
[April 30] reported. 

Pusuic Birs — Ordered — Burials in Burghs 
(Scotland).* 

First Reading—Burials in Burghs (Scotland) * 
132]; Admiralty Court (Ireland)* [133] ; 
hureh Temporalities Acts (Ireland) * [134]. 

Second Reading — Marriage with a Deceased 
Wife’s Sister [50], negatived ; Glebe Lands 
(Scotland) [115]. 

Committee—Public Companies * [35]. 

Report—Public Companies * [35.] 
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CASE OF EMILY JANE BALLARD. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. SHERRIFF said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, What course has been pursued 
in reference to a case which oceurred near 
Redditch, Worcestershire ? The facts had 
been reported in the newspapers, and were 
to the effect that Mr. Gray, a minister of 
the Church of England and a magistrate 
in the county of Worcester, had sent a child 
named Emily Jane Ballard, to the lock-up, 
where she was detained from Monday to 
Friday, on the charge of having pur- 
loined a penny from the pocket of another 
child. The case was investigated by the 
magistrates at Petty Sessions, and dis- 
missed, 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, in reply, 
that he had called on the magistrates for a 
Report upon the case, and they sent him a 
full statement of all the circumstances. On 
reading the statement, he thought that the 
ease required the attention of the Lord 
Chancellor, with whom alone rested the 
power of removing a magistrate from the 
Commission of the Peace, and, without ex- 
pressing any opinion of his own, he sent 
to the noble and learned Lord all the 
papers connected with the subject. A few 
days ago he received the following letter 
from the Lord Chancellor :— 


“Thave the honour to inform you that upon 
receipt of your letter of the 5th instant, inclosing 
a statement by the Justices of Redditch Petty Ses- 
sions, as to the case of Emily Jane Ballard, a little 
girl charged with stealing a penny, and the con- 
duct of the Rev. George Robert Gray, vicar of 
Inkberrow, in reference thereto, I wrote to that 
gentleman pointing out the great impropriety of 
his conduct in ordering the girl to be taken to 
Redditch, without any information on oath or 
legal warrant, and to be there confined for four 
days without bail. Ialso requested to know what 
explanation he had to offer. Mr. Gray has since 
forwarded to me a long letter of explanation, in 
which, while admitting the facts as reported by 
the other Justices, he urges that he was actuated 
by the most conscientious motives, and trusts that 
his good intentions and long services may be 
taken as a set-off against the single error in judg- 
ment. Upon consideration of the whole case, and 
taking into account Mr. Gray’s long services on 
the Bench, and believing that he was actuated by 
no improper motives, I have felt myself justified, 
notwithstanding the great indiscretion of which 
he has been guilty, in abstaining from the extreme 
measure of removing him from the Commission of 
the Peace. I have accordingly written to him in- 
timating that in the circumstances of the case I 
should refrain from taking turther action, though 
highly condemning his conduct.” 
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MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE’S 
SISTER BILL—[Bu 50.] 

(Mr. Chambers, Mr. Hankey, Mr. Morley.) 

SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. THOMAS CHAMBERS, in mov- 
ing the second reading of this Bill, said, 
that considering the illustrious men who 
had preceded him in the advocacy of this 
cause, he had undertaken the conduct of 
the measure, not spontaneously, but on 
account of having been very much pressed 
to do so by those who were favourable to 
the proposed legislation. For a great many 
years the question had been before Parlia- 
ment and the country, and as the result of 
discussion usually was to elicit the truth 
and lead to a satisfactory settlement of 
debated questions, he was inclined to be- 
lieve that a similar effect would be produced 
in the present case. He was aware that the 
subject was a difficult and delicate one, but 
he trusted to be able to bring it under the 
consideration of the House without tres- 
passing beyond the fair limits of discussion, 
It was an advantage in dealing with this 
subject that it was not a party or sectarian 
question. The supporters of the present 
Bill did not wish to coerce any man’s 
conscience, but all they desired was that 
the law should be put in such a state that 
a man’s freedom of action should not be 
limited according to other men’s con- 
sciences, What was now asked for was de- 
manded simpliciter, and not as an instal- 
ment of larger demands hereafter for 
altering the law of marriage. He had 
been surprised to see an advertisement in 
The Times newspaper, proceeding from 
the Church Union, representing that the 
Amendment in opposition to the Bill, which 
was to be moved by the hon. Member for 
Northamptonshire (Mr. Hunt), would be 
supported by all the Conservatives and by 
the Scotch Members, for it was not true 
that it would be supported by all the 
Conservatives, or by all the Seotch Mem- 
bers, several of whom were favourable to 
the proposal ; whilst 20 per cent of the 
advocates of the proposed change were 
Conservatives. A little while ago a depu- 
tation went to Lord Derby on the subject 
of this Bill, and that noble Lord, after 
stating that the balance of his opinion was 
rather against the proposed change of the 
law, distinctly declared that he would never 
sanction the question being made a party 
question or the identification of the Con- 
servative party with it. It would be pre- 
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mature and unwise summarily to alter any 
law which had existed for a very long time, 
but when the people had come to an under- 
standing on a question after full considera- 
tion, then it would be unwise in the House 
to refuse to follow public opinion, and to 
decline to change the law. Speaking 
generally, he maintained that the opinion 
prevailed among the public of all classes 
that the restriction which the present Bill 
proposed to remove was an unwise restric- 
tion. Not only was such the opinion in 
this country, but the voice of Christendom 
itself had come to a tolerable unanimity on 
the question. The ground he took enabled 
him to use no timid tone in this matter, and 
he declared that every day the restriction 
continued injustice was committed. What 
was the history of this question? There 
was no trace for 4,000 years in any coun- 
try, however intelligent and civilized, of 
such a restriction on marriage, a fact ut- 
terly incredible, if the marriages in ques- 
tion were incompatible with the purity, the 
happiness, or the refined affections of do- 
mestic life. He was confident that neither 
in ancient Rome nor in Greece, whose 
codes of marriage law were exceedingly 
good, did the restriction exist which it was 
the object of the present measure to re- 
move ; yet any unnatural connection in re- 
lation to marriage even though inadvert- 
ent, was denounced in the literature of those 
times, and described as sure to bring down 
the vengeance of the gods. The Jewish 
law was the marriage law of this country. 
It was the only law on Divine authority, 
and there was no addition to it or altera- 
tion of it in the New Testament. 
lieved that law to be absolutely binding on 
the Jewish Church and on all Christian 
Churches to the end of time. If the mar- 
riage in question were against God’s law, 
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there was an end of the matter, and every | 


hon, Gentleman who now supported the 
Bill would in such case abandon it. But 
the supporters of the Bill contended that 
this kind of marriage was not against 
God’s law. The law was as binding 


and as extensive as at the time when | 


it was first given, but no further; and 
there was an implied sanction in the 
New Testament that the law was a perfect 
law, because though reference to it occurs 
several times, no alteration was introduced 
under the new dispensation. No one would 
dispute that one of the earliest errors and 
heresies which crept into the Christian 
Church was a mistaken view with respect to 
marriage. For the first 300 years of the 
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Christian era there was no law restraining 
the marriage which it was now sought to 
legalize, unless it applied to the clergy 
alone ; but a spirit of asceticism crept into 
the Church, and the result was that one 
restriction after another was imposed, until 
prohibitions against the marriage of rela- 
tions up to the seventh degree of consan- 
guinity and affinity were established. Not 
only that ; but spiritual affinity, as it was 
called, was included, arising out of spon- 
sorship or baptism, for the law then allowed 
baptism by laymen. This state of things, 
so intolerable to the laity, was altered by 
the Church in the year 1235, and the 
prohibition brought back to the fourth de- 
gree. In those days the clergy were the 
only educated persons, and the laity were 
in a great degree in their hands, and yet 
they reduced the prohibitory degrees to 
the fourth, as he had stated. Notwith- 
standing that, if we looked to the 32nd of 
Henry VIII., we should find what were 
the mischiefs produced in society by the 
state of the lawat the time. It was there 
recited that in consequence of the incon- 
veniences which had ensued, and might 
ensue from divers persons who had long 
continued in matrimony being divorced and 
separated contrary to God’s law, though 
the marriage had been solemnized in the 
face of the Church, and children born of 
it, and by reason of other prohibiting than 
God’s law admitteth, which else were law- 
ful, and so disturbing married persons, 
&c., the Act went on to say that it made 
lawful all such marriages as might not be 
prohibited by God’s law. It would be seen 


Wife's Sister Bill. 


He be-| from that Act that, notwithstanding the 


change made in the Church law on the 
subject, a further change was necessary 
for the purpose of removing the grievances 
which were caused by the previous state of 
things. The opponents of the Bill would 
say that the Reformers left this among 
the prohibited degrees. It was true that 
they did, but universal Christendom now 
admitted that they made a mistake in 
doing so. [‘* No, no!’’] He was quite 
sure the Church of England said so. In 
his opinion, upon this point the Reformers 
were mistaken. But, however, the point 
which was material to his argument was 
this, that we began with the Divine law, 
we went on through hundreds of years 
under Church law, and when we come to 
change we come back to God’s law. The 
foundation of the statute law of this coun- 
try on the subject of marriage was God’s 
law, and the advocates of this measure 
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would not be turned aside by shifting 
them from God’s law to Church Jaw, be- 
cause were it not for the enlightened 
opinion of the laity on the question, Church 
law might still be enforced. The time 
of Henry VIII., however, was not the 
most favourable for determining such things 
as these, because the statutes in that reign 
were framed very much upon what was 
considered the King’s feelings, and the 
political convenience of the day. Now, 
the state of the law which resulted from 
the passing of the Act of Henry continued 
for 300 years, and all that time marriage 
with a deceased’s wife’s sister was unlaw- 
ful, but was it not contracted? Why, 
during the whole of that time, from 1530 
to 1835, any person might have married 
any other person, however allied to him by 
affinity, only subject to the Ecclesiastical 
Courts setting the marriage aside during 
the lifetime of both the parties. So that 
virtually a man might have married his 
step-mother or his step-daughter, subject 
to the censures of the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
and subject to the marriage being set aside 
by those Courts. But, if none of these 
things happened—and they rarely did, be- 
cause actions of this kind were seldom 
entered on, and only when a question of 
obtaining property and setting aside the 
legitimacy of children arose—the marriage 
remained perfectly good. Was there any 
scandal occasioned by marriages within the 
prohibited degrees during the whole of that 
time ? Were there any complaints that 
religion or morals were discredited ? Who 
complained? Was any trace of such 
complaint to be found in the literature of 
England during those 300 years? No- 
thing of the kind. The Christian senti- 
ments and feelings of the nation were suffi- | 
cient to protect it from evil consequences, | 
although the law was very imperfect for 
securing a proper condition of the married | 
state. The people went on without having | 
their moral sense wounded by such mar- | 
riages as took place within the prohibited 
degrees; for they were almost without 
exception marriages with a deceased wife’s 
sister. And now he came to what he be- | 
lieved to be the most important portion of 
his argument—the Act of 1835. The! 
marriages in question were all voidable in | 
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under the name of Lord Lyndhurst’s Act, 
but it had been distinctly and specifically 
disavowed by him, for it was as different 
from the Bill brought in by Lord Lynd- 
hurst as anything could be. Lord Lynd- 
hurst was not entitled to the credit of the 
Act if it were a good one, nor to the re- 
proach if it were mischievous and ill-advised. 
The Bill of that noble and learned Lord 
proposed that all these marriages should 
be unassailable in the Ecclesiastical Courts 
unless they were assailed within two years. 
That was the single and simple object of 
the Bill; but at the instance of a dis- 
tinguished prelate, against whom he should 
not say a word—the late Bishop of Lon- 
don—the measure was so altered as while 
validating those already contracted to 
declare all such marriages absolutely null 
and void for the future. Before that time 
the general impression of people of this 
country was that all marriages within the 
prohibited degrees were alike contrary to 
God’s law. They believed that, and be- 
lieved the law to be justified by that. But 
after the passing of the Act of 1835 it 
was utterly impossible for any person to 
think so for the future. For what were 
the recitals of this Act? They were 
that— 

‘*Whereas marriage between persons within 

the prohibited degrees was voidable only by 
sentence of the Ecclesiastical Courts during the 
lifetime of the parties thereto, and it is unreason- 
able that the status of the children of parents 
within the prohibited degrees of affinity should 
remain so long unsettled” —— 
And here he would stop for a moment and 
ask, Why not leave out the word “affinity,” 
and say only ‘‘ prohibited degrees ?””’ Why 
draw a distinction between affinity and 
consanguinity if there was no difference 
between them? The words employed left 
marriages within the prohibited degrees of 
consanguinity where they were before, and, 
that being so, there was no escape from 
the position that in the estimation of those 
who framed and passed that Bill there was 
a distinction between the prohibited degrees 
of affinity and consanguinity, for it was on 
that distinction that the Act passed thirty 
years ago was actually founded. The 
recital then went on to say— 

“Tt is fitting that all marriages which may 
hereafter be celebrated within the prohibited 


the Ecclesiastical Courts by process ; but | degrees of affinity and consanguinity shall, ipso 
if they were not made void by such process 
during the lifetime of the parties the mar- 
riage was indissoluble and the children | 
were legitimate. He was going to speak | 
very freely of the Act of 1835. It went | 


Mr. Thomas Chambers 


| facto, be absolutely null and void.” 


Was there ever such an Act of Parliament 
in the world before ? Was it desirable to 
draw a distinction in the first part of the 
recital between marriages of affinity and 
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consanguinity, and then to declare that 
hereafter marriages of both kinds were 
alike absolutely null and void ? The Bishop 
of Exeter said, he would never have con- 
sented to the Act if the parties to the 
marriage were not still left liable to pro- 
ceedings against them for incest. But 
here was an Act of Parliament which legi- 
timized the offspring of a marriage, pre- 
vented the parties to it from separating or 
contracting any other marriage, while it 
left them liable to ecclesiastical censure 
for incest, if they continued to discharge 
the highest obligations of marriage after 
the passing of the Act of 1835. So that 
what would be lawful on the 31st of 
August would on the Ist of September 
be unlawful and incestuous. The Legisla- 
ture said that the union was a lawful one, 
and nobody should presume to call it in 
question ; but the Church said it was void 
ab initio, it was against God’s law, it was 
incestuous, and every day the parties con- 
tinued in it they would be liable to severe 
censure. The first clause in the Act gave 
efficacy to such marriages already con- 
tracted, while the second made them for 
the future absolutely null and void. Such 
an Act as that subverted one’s notions 
of morals, the common people did not un- 
derstand it, it only confused them. He 
would not complain of an Act of Parlia- 
ment which would say what were the 
prohibited degrees, provided they were 
consistent with God’s law. He and those 
who acted with him would be prepared to 
make such decrees binding and the viola- 
tion of them punishable. He would not 
complain of the law if it had been carried 
out as Lord Lyndhurst intended; but 
when an Act of indulgence was sought 
to be obtained for a person in high rank, 
which would give 
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Exeter declared the contrary of the very 
same children, declaring them to be the 
fruit of an incestuous connection. The 
people for a long time had not been able 
to understand the distinction between 
“ void” and “ yoidable.” Every man in this 
country was entitled to marry, whatever 
his rank in life; and, not understanding 
the distinction to which he had adverted, 
they had been greatly misled since the pass- 
ing of the Act of 1835. The people did not 
believe that the bishops believed these 
marriages were against God’s law. He 
would be told that this was a very delicate 
question, and that it would be a rash and 
hazardous thing to meddle with it. But 
he did not ask for any change which was 
forbidden by God’s law. The opponents 
of the measure had changed the Church 
law—they multiplied prohibited degrees 
until the country groaned under them, 
and then they altered the marriage law. 
What he and his friends said was this— 
that there was one thing still remaining 
which when granted would satisfy the ne- 
cessities of the country. He did not expect 
to hear it much argued that the proposed 
change was contrary to God’s law, because 
those who were in the habit of using such 
arguments had greatly diminished. And 
as for the text which had been so often 
appealed to, a Hebrew question was in- 
volved in that, which he was not competent 
to discuss, and he was quite willing to take 
the opinion of sound learned critics upon 
that point. But were they to be guided 
by the opinion of the Church of England ? 
If so, he would say the majority of the 
bishops and clergy had come to the con- 
clusion that the proposed change was not 
against the law of God. The Bishop of 


, London and 400 of the metropolitan clergy 
him wealth, large had petitioned in favour of the Bill. 


He 


estates, and a place among the nobles! was entitled, at all events, to argue that 
of the land, he did complain that it should! the Church of England was so divided 
have been thought a fitting occasion to! in opinion on the subject that they could 


forbid, under the severest penalties, a 
practice which had been practically allowed 
for 300 years, under which the parties to 
the union and their children were received 
into society, and for which there was prac- 
tically a standing dispensation, subject 
only to a casualty which did not happen, 
perhaps, once in a hundred years. Black- 


stone defined a legitimate child to be “a 
child born in lawful wedlock ;’’ and under the 
statute the offspring of the marriage in ques- 
tion being made legitimate are held to be 
born in lawful wedlock, yet the Judge of the 
Keclesiastical Court and the Bishop of 
VOL, CLXXXIII. [rurp sexes. } 





not be considered as against the proposed 
change. Well, then let them look to fo- 
reign nations. Every country in Europe had 
ganctioned it. They had made the change 
in France, they had made it in Switz- 
erland, they had made it in every Roman 
Catholic country in Europe—only there a 
form of dispensation was required — but 
that was granted without difficulty where 
there was no immorality. He was entitled 
to say, therefore, that, both in the opi- 
nion of the Protestant and of the Roman 
Catholic Church, these marriages were 
not against the law, In Scotland they 
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were not unanimous on the subject. The 
Dissenters were uniformly in favour of the 
proposed change. It was only the other 
day that a petition was presented signed 
by Dr. Aldis and 200,000 communicants 
of the Baptist Union in favour of a chanze 
in the law. If it was considered that tle 
change was not against God’s law, then 
there was an end of the question. The 
general defence of this restraint was thxt 
it secured for our domestic circles a d.- 
gree of purity and refined affection which 
would not otherwise exist, but such at- 
tempts to secure a factitious and senti- 
mental purity, in excess of what Scripture 
laid down, had always an effect the reverse 
of what was intended. No instance could 
be cited of a laxity of moral sentiment as 
the result of allowing such marriages, for 
Lord Lyndhurst stated of Massachusetts 
that there was no community in which 
purer morals existed. Moreover, the 
Church in her most solemn formularies 
appealed only to God’s law pronouncing 
void alliances which contravened it, and 
declaring indissoluble those which did not. 
The Bill did not seek to compel any 
man to contract or solemnize a marriage 
which he considered unlawful, neither did 
it interfere with property, for all vested 
rights under the present law were left 
intact. It simply proposed to legalize 
all such marriages from the year 1835 
and henceforth, and whereas the Act of 
that year made twenty marriages of diffe- 
rent classes of affinity unassailable in any 
Ecclesiastical Court, this only proposed 
to make one such class of marriages un- 
assailable. The highest authorities in 
the land, those most eminent in learning 
in law, in statesmanship, and in the 
Church, had expressed their approval of 
this step. Ie might refer to many, but 
he would only quote the opinion of the 
late Lord Palmerston, who said that the 
moral feeling of the community at large 
was not with the present law, that a 
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in their own villages they were not ac- 
quainted with cases in which a sister-in- 
law was the most prudent and honest 
choice a man could make to fill the place 
of mother to his bereaved family. Of 
course, it was no argument to say be- 
cause a law was broken therefore it 
should be altered, but when a law was 
broken with impunity and was at issue 
with the moral sense of the commu- 
nity, which alone gave law its efficacy, 
the Legislature ought not to allow such 
a state of things to continue, especially 
when the nearest affections of the people 
were concerned, but were bound to bring 
the law into agreement with the moral 
sense of the community. 

Mr. HUNT said, he cheerfully acknow- 
ledged the tone and temper of the remarks 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
Thomas Chambers) in introducing the Bill, 
and hoped that he himself and those who 
might follow him would observe his example 
in that respect. He should be sorry to 
wound the feelings of any individuals who 
thought differently from him on this sub- 
ject. He had himself private friends whose 
personal feelings and happiness were mixed 
up with this question, and he had received 
letters from persons most anxious that it 
should be settled in the manner proposed 
in the Bill of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. He could not withhold his compas- 
sion from persons so situated; but in a 
question of such public importance no con- 
sideration of individual feeling should be 
allowed to operate. It was a great public 
and social question, and hon. Members had 
to discharge their duty as legislators, to 
put aside private feeling, and do what they 
thought was right for the public at large. 
The hon. and learned Member said the Bill 
was not in any respect hostile to any par- 
ticular individual, or any particular class 
of individuals. But he (Mr. Hunt) main- 
tained that the Bill was hostile to the inte- 
He asked 
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great number of persons transgressed it|the House to sanction a measure which 
without believing that they committed would be inimical to the whole country for 
any moral offence, and that the law/| the sake of a small number of individuals 
caused a great deal of misery and social , who, with their eyes open, had broken the 
evil among the middle and lower classes. ‘existing law. He believed the House 
The Bishop of London and 400 of his, would never have heard of this measure, 
clergy had petitioned in favour of the or at all events would not have seen the 
measure, because as charged with the | extensive agitation that had been got up in 
welfare of the middle and lower classes, | its favour, had there not been wealthy in- 
they saw the imperative necessity for this | dividuals personally interested ; the conse- 
alteration. He would appeal, too, to! quence of which had been that large sums 


county Members, even to those who were of money had been spent in getting up 
perhaps about to oppose the Bill, whether | petitions, and advertisements had even ap- 
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peared in the public press offering specific 
sums for the obtaining a certain number 
of signatures thereto. The House would 
understand, therefore, the factitious nature 
of this agitation. It was represented by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman and by 
those with whom he acted that the altera- 
tion sought by the Bill was the only thing 
at which they aimed, and that on succeed- 
ing in this their organization would be dis- 
banded. He (Mr, Hunt) had never in his 
life heard a statement that showed so 
thorough an absence of principle. It had 
been said that affinity was nothing in this 
question—it had always been argued that 
consanguinity was everything, and that 
affinity was nothing. If so, why was this 
particular instance singled out for legisla- 
tion? Why did they want to allow mar- 
riage with a deceased wife’s sister more 
than with any other person who came 
within the degrees of aftinity? Why, for 
the sake of consistency, did they not legal- 
ize @ man’s marriage with his deceased 
wife’s niece, or with his deceased wife’s 
mother? [A laugh.] It might be an 
amusing thing for hon. Gentlemen to think 
of the notion of legalizing marriage with 
a man’s stepmother ; but he believed that, 
in the majority of cases, the mother was 
more willing to take care of the children 
than the sister was. What was the argu- 
ment used on former occasions? Why, it 
was represented to be a poor man’s ques- 
tion, and it was urged that such a man, 
through want of proper accommodation, 
could not have his deceased wife’s sister 
living in the same house with him unless 
they were married. Now, if that argu- 
ment was worth anything in regard to the 
one case, why was it not of equal value in 
regard to the other? If a poor man’s 
house would not admit of his late wife’s 
sister taking charge of the children, how 
would it admit the wife’s mother or the 
wife’s niece? and were not these very 
proper persons to take care of the children ? 
The advocates of the measure, therefore, 
would not be consistent if, after they suc- 
ceeded in their proposal—which he hoped 
they would not—they did not bring forward 
a Bill to enact that no marriage should be 
voidable by reason only of the affinity of 
the parties. Again, he wanted to put a 
question with regard to the other sex. 
If they wished to make it lawful for a man 
to marry his deceased wife’s sister, why 
should they not allow a woman to marry 
her deceased husband’s brother? The 
only answer he had ever been able to get 
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to these questions was, ‘‘ Oh, but there are 
special-cireumstances in the case of a de- 
ceased wife’s sister. She is the proper 
person to act as mother to the children.’ 
Now he did not deny that she was a proper 
person to take care of the children; but 
he wanted to know why she could not do 
so just as well witliout marrying her de- 
ceased sister’shusband? He believed that 
for one case in which the Bill would secure 
proper care for the children, there would 
be ninety-nine cases in which it would de- 
prive them of such care ; for if this Bill 
became law, would it be possible for any 
sister of a deceased wife to go and take 
charge of the children? Would not she 
be liable to be taunted with seeking to 
become her sister’s successor, and would 
not her own delicacy of feeling make her 
shrink from placing herself in a position 
where a marriage with her brother-in-law 
might be likely to happen? This Bill 
would drive away from the motherless 
homes of England persons who were 
now willing to discharge these impor- 
tant duties. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Chambers) said that this was 
uot a party question, and he (Mr. Hunt) 
rejoiced that it was not. He wished there 
were more questions of which the same 
could be said, and in opposing this Bill he 
welcomed the aid of many hon. Members 
on the other side of the House, who would 
throw their ability and eloquence into the 
cause. When, however, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman went on to say that 
there had been a great growth of public 
opinion in favour of the measure, he 
entirely took issue with him. The votes 
of that House were a tolerably correct 
measure of the growth of public opinion ; 
and what had been the history of this 
measure of late years? Why, for a cer- 
tain number of years there was a ma- 
jority in its favour, and it was sent up to 
the other House and always rejected there ; 
but since that time public attention had 
been more closely drawn to the question, 
it had been more fully discussed and con- 
sidered, and the result, as he believed, was 
that there had been a great change of pub- 
lic opinion, and that it was decidedly turning 
against the alteration in the law proposed 
by this measure. In 1859 there were three 
divisions on the Bill, and in each case there 
was a considerable majority for it, the 
votes being on the first occasion 155 Ayes, 
against 85 Noes ; on the second 135 Ayes, 
against 77 Noes; and on the third 137 Ayes, 
against 89 Noes. These figures showed 
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a considerable majority in favour of an al- 
teration of the law. But in 1861, the Bill, 
when brought in by Lord Houghton, then 
Mr. Monckton Milnes, was rejected in that 
House by a majority of five; and though 
in the following year the second reading 
was carried by a small majority on account 
of the early period of the Session at which 
it was taken, when the Scotch Members 
were not present in large numbers, the 
Motion for going into Committee was nega- 
tived on the 12th of March by a majority of 
thirty-two. Since that time no one had 
had the courage until now to revive the 
measure, and though he did not complain 
of its being again brought forward in this 
new Parliament, he should be much sur- 
prised if the decision of the present House 
of Commons was different from that of its 
predecessor. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man (Mr. Chambers) went into a long and 
historical argument, in order to show that 
the ancient and civilized States permitted 
such unions. He would not follow the 
hon. and learned Gentleman in his histo- 
rical arguments ; but he would contend that 
as the world grew older we ought to look 
for improvement, for a higher sense of 
morality, and for greater purity in domes- 
tie relationships; and if we went back to 
a period anterior to the Christian era to 
prove that no such law existed, we must 
remember that there were then many prac- 
tices which were now spoken of as hea- 
thenish, and which it was not desirable to 
imitate. We must not, therefore, take 
the era before the promulgation of Chris- 
tianity for our pattern. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman next appealed to the 
history of Christendom on this subject. 
But though it was true that the Church of 
Rome had granted dispensations for such 
marriages in favour of certain privileged 
individuals, it must be admitted that the 
law of that Church was against these mar- 
riages, and that dispensations were only 
granted under special circumstances. He 
was no defender of the practice of dispen- 
sations, for he thought that what was law 
for one man should be law for another ; 
but surely no one could dispute that the 
Jaw of the Romish Church and that of 
Christendom for centuries prohibited these 
marriages. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
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man admitted that if these unions were 
against God’s law his case was at an end ; 
but he tried to throw the onus probandi on 
his opponents, and argued that unless they 
were proved to be contrary to God’s law 
they would be upheld. This position, how- 
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ever, would carry him a great deal too far. 
There was a law that no person under the 
age of twenty-one could contract a legal 
marriage without the consent of parents ; 
but such a law was certainly not to be 
found in the Bible. This, it might be said, 
was hardly an analogous case. Perhaps 
a more analogus case was that of a man 
having two wives. Now he (Mr. Hunt) 
was not aware that there was any prohibi- 
tion of bigamy in the Scriptures ; and yet 
the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
hardly maintain that, unless there was 
such a prohibition, we had no right to for- 
bid a man having two wives. It was quite 
sufficient that it was contrary to the law of 
the land; and he had a right to inaist that 
it was sufficient that it was the opinion of 
a very large portion of the community that 
these marriages were against God’s law. 
The petition which he had presented, signed 
by 5,000 persons, expressed that opinion. 
In the structure of the Bill itself there was 
an admission to that effect, for it proposed 
to make those marriages good if contracted 
before the registrar, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman being well aware that the opi- 
nion of the Ministers of religion was gene- 
rally that those marriages were opposed to 
God’s law. He contended that they had 
no right to alter the law. in opposition to 
the religious opinions of the great bulk of 
thecommunity. He was not going to argue 
the Levitical question, for there were great 
differences of opinion as to the construc- 
tion of the particular verse upon which 
the point was supposed to hinge; but if, 
for the sake of a few individuals, they le- 
gislate in opposition to the religious views 
of a large part of the community, they 
would create an impression that the Legis- 
lature were willing to violate God’s law, 
and the authority and respect which they 
enjoyed would be grievously impaired. 
He agreed with the hon. and learned 
Gentleman in condemning some of the 
provisions of the Act of 1835. That 
Act, however, made the law certain, for 
whereas, until that time the validity of 
these unions and the legitimacy of the 
children born of them could only be ques- 
tioned during the lifetime of the parents, 
it made such marriages absolutely void, 
and the issue absolutely illegitimate. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had tried to 
make out that these marriages were not 
void, but only voidable by the law of Eng- 
land. He believed they were always void, 
and such was the opinion expressed by 
Lord Brougham in the case of “ Forster 
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». Livingstone.” Lord Lyndhurst’s Act 
made no difference as to their legality, 
and merely altered the mode of proceed- 
ing in questioning it. He could not agree 
that anything had occurred that necessi- 
tated an alteration of the law as it now 
stood. It did not follow because certain 
marriages had been declared at a par- 
ticular period valid, that that should be 
drawn into an argument for legalizing all 
ast and future unions of this kind. The 
fa. and learned Gentleman had hardly 
alluded to the great argument on this 
question—he meant the social argument. 
He (Mr. Hunt) maintained that this was 
a social question, and ought to be treated 
entirely as a social question. He believed 
it to bea question in which the domestic 
happiness of the inhabitants of this coun- 
try was deeply involved. Unless husband 
and wife could receive their near rela- 
tives at their home, three-fourths of the 
comforts and happiness of married life 
would be at an end. He believed, in- 
deed, that the relation between a husband 
and his wife’s sister was almost the only 
case of platonic affection that really existed ; 
for under the present law a wife rejoiced 
to see friendship and affection between her 
husband and her sisters, and such affection 
materially contributed to the comfort and 
consolation of a husband if his wife was 
taken from him. A woman was at present 
able to nurse her dying sister or take charge 
of her household, without any possibility 
of jealousy on the part of the wife or any 
feeling that her conduct could be regarded 
as indelicate or unfeminine, and after the 
wife’s death she was able, without reproach 
or suspicion, to take the charge of her 
brother-in-law’s house, and be the guardian 
of his children. If this law, however, 
were passed, she would in thousands of 
cases be driven away, for she could not 
remain there with the idea that she might 
be thought to have any ulterior object. 
Much had been said on former occasions as 
to this being a poor man’s question ; but 
he (Mr. Hunt) believed that it was almost 
entirely a middle-class question. The 
women in the lower classes either married 
early or went into service, and there was 
but little probability of the unmarried sis- 
ter of a man’s deceased wife leaving her 
situation in order to live with him and 
bring up his children. He did not rest his 
statement that the subject was not a poor 
man’s — upon mere individual asser- 
tions, but upon statistics laid before the 
Commission appointed in 1848 to inquire 
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into this matter. It appeared from those 
statistics that since the passing of Lord 
Lyndhurst’s Act in 1835 there had been 
1,648 such marriages, of which five had 
been contracted by mayors of towns, 
seventy by magistrates, persons of title, 
gentlemen of fortune, and naval and mili- 
tary officers, thirty by clergymen and 
ministers of the Gospel, 1,503 by mer- 
chants and others of the middle classes, 
and only forty by labourers. Those figures 
entirely set at rest the point whether or 
not this was a poor man’s question, and 
proved that it was in reality a middle-class 
question. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had not upon this occasion advanced 
the old argument that the laws making such 
marriages unlawful should be repealed be- 
cause a great number of persons had bro- 
ken them, and therefore it was not neces- 
sary for him (Mr. Hunt) to deal with that 
point—he trusted he should never hear that 
argument again. He would ask hon. Gen- 
tlemen whether they would be inclined to 
permit marriage with the sister of a di- 
vorced wife, and if not, what difference 
they drew between the two cases. He 
asked the House to reject the Bill because 
he believed it would involve an immense 
amount of discomfort among the people 
—because it was not called for ; and be- 
cause the agitation in its favour had been 
got up entirely by a few individuals who 
had broken the law. He asked the House 
to reject it, because he believed that the 
more the question was looked into and the 
more it was studied, the more strongly the 
House would be of opinion that it was de- 
sirable to maintain the present state of the 
law affecting the degrees of affinity. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six 
months.” —(Mr. Hunt.) 


Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said, a question which so intimately con- 
cerns the social relations of society has 
been well described both by the learned 
Gentleman who moved the second reading, 
and the hon. Mover of the Amendment, as 
a question of no party character ; indeed, 
Sir, it is one far removed from the atmo- 
sphere of party passion and political preju- 
dice. Members of each of the two great 
political parties will doubtless vote for and 
against the measure; and, although Mem- 
bers of Her Majesty’s Government may 
equally speak on either side, it must be 
clearly understood that they so speak each 
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in his individual capacity, and that the Go- 
vernment will not throw its weight as a 
Government into the one scale or the other. 
And indeed, Sir, it appears to me that 
whilst this question is one which especially 
requires—so it is one to which we are par- 
tieularly well able to give—our calm and 
dispassionate judgment. That judgment 
is not likely to be disturbed by any great 
external pressure. Those who are imme- 
diately affected by the present state of the 
law are neither by their numbers nor by 
the nature of the case likely to assail us 
with noisy agitation. Comparatively speak- 
ing, they are few in number, and, for the 
most part, they suffer in silence. But, 
Sir, they are the representatives of a very 
large number of persons in this country 
who most eutirely and conscientiously be- 
lieve that, neither in a social, moral, nor 
religious point of view can any valid ob- 
jection be urged against these marriages. 
If placed in similar cireumstances them- 
selves, they would feel that should they 
contract such marriages they would do no 
wrong ; they know that in other countries 
such marriages are good and legal, and 
that their belief upon this subject is the 
belief of the majority of every other Pro- 
testant community in Europe, and they 
ask us to enact that henceforward those 
who entertain this belief may be free to 
act upon it, if the oceasion should arise, 
without subjecting themselves—and worse 
still, their children which are yet unborn 
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fair towards those who oppose us ; and, al- 
though at first sight concession to our de- 
mands appears—as | confess it does to me 
—so just, so wise, so reasonable, I am 
bound to admit that there are arguments 
on the contrary side which require and de- 
serve to be fully and fairly considered and 
encountered. Sir, I will not attempt to 
dive deeply into theological arguments. I 
have listened attentively to the speech of 
my hon. Friend opposite who moved the 
Amendment, and I think I shall be best 
stating his views and the views entertained 
by both sides of the House by assuming 
that it is generally agreed that theological 
opinions ought not to involve civil dis- 
abilities, except and until their result and 
action upon society prove injurious to its 
interests, and then you would desire the 
law should interpose to check and prevent 
that action and result. If, then, I under- 
stand rightly, the two strongest and most 
substantial arguments against this change, 
as advanced by my hon. Friend are these. 
First, that it would injuriously affect social 
relations which exist at present, and thus, 
he says, would be hostile to the best in- 
terests of the community ; and secondly, 
it would initiate a course of legislation 
which it would be difficult to stop—if the 
wife’s sister—why not the wife’s niece? 
If the wife’s niece ; why not the husband’s 
brother? There is no resting-place, no 
principle to stop you, and moreover, many 
of the arguments which would induce you 
to consent to this change would, if their 


grading character. And, Sir, by this en- | validity were once admitted, and if they 
actment we seek no interference with those | were carried to their legitimate conclusion, 


who hold a different opinion. 
be as free as heretofore to act upon their 
own opinion in their own cases without let 
or hindrance from us ; we only ask that 
they will no longer insist upon the inflic- 
tion of a cruel punishment upon persons 
—as good, as moral, as religious as them- 
selves — who conscientiously differ from 
their view of the matter. And, Sir, is this, 
at first sight, an unreasonable request? Is 
it one inconsistent with the spirit and prin- 
ciple which has generally guided the legis- 
Jation of Parliament? Is it not one en- 
tirely in accordance with the view generally 
adopted in this country—that civil rights 
ought not to be affected by religious opi- 
nions—and is not that view the very life 
and soul and essence of that reformed re- 
ligion which the majority of us profess ? 
But, Sir, in placing my views upon this 
subject before the House as briefly and 
concisely as I can, I wish to be just and 
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They will | equally justify bigamy, or polygamy. There- 


fore, say you, better to stop where we are, 


and not take this first step on the downr- 


ward course. | hope I state the case fairly, 
and I will endeavour to meet it. Sir, the 
last argument is one which, ever since the 
foundation of the world, has always been 
urged against any change which ever has 
been proposed ; even if good in itself, it 
might lead to something more objection- 
able at some future time. But surely it is 
but fair that each question should be con- 
sidered upon its own intrinsic merits. The 
forbidding of this particular marriage is 
that which constitutes the social grievance 
especially complained of—if this grievance 
is shown to exist—if you cannot prove by 
the example of other countries where it 
does not exist that its removal would in- 
juriously affeet society—is it just and fair 
and right to refuse to grant the remedy 
merely on account of some vague fear of 
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ulterior demands ? And upon what grounds 
do you say that this is the safest, surest 
resting-place at which permission to marry 
should cease and restriction should begin ? 
The Church of Rome forbids these mar- 
riages, and grants dispensations under 
which they may be contracted. But the 
Church of Rome equally forbids the mar- 
riages of first cousins, and equally grants 
dispensations under which they may be 
contracted. I know many persons in the 
Church of England who entertain the 
strongest objections to the marriages of 
first cousins ; they hold that the children 
of own brothers and sisters are very near 
relations ; far nearer than the sisters of a 
deceased wife ; and that they ought not to 
intermarry. But suppose for a moment 
that these marriages were illegal in Eng- 
land and that we desired to legalize them, 
should we not be encountered by precisely 
the same arguments as at present ? Should 
we not be told that the repeal of the law 
would dislocate the framework of society, 
- and that the arguments in its favour were 
equally favourable to bigamy and poly- 
gamy? But why is that point at which 
the marriages of first cousins are lawful 
and that with a deceased wife’s sister un- 
lawful a safer and surer resting-place than 
the point at which both should be lawful ? 
The canon law forbids both, and if you 
argue upon this ground, in order to be con- 
sistent you should not be content with 
opposing this Bill, but should seek also to 
render illegal the marriages of first cousins. 
But, Sir, the truth is that this matter can 
only be argued on the side of restriction in 
two ways. Either you must say we will 
forbid these marriages upon theological 
grounds, because the teaching of our 
Church by law established forbids them, 
and we think her teaching ought to be by 
law enforeed—upon which point I will say 
a word presently—or else, in considering 
the marriages which you will hold legal 
or illegal, you must take into account the 
state of public feeling and public opinion, 
so far as you can accurately ascertain it. 
And herein is the difference between those 
marriages which we desire to legalize, and 
those to which you say this legalization 
would lead us—the universal feeling of the 
public condemns the one and does not con- 
demn the other. Bigamy is rather beside 
the question. The bigamist offends against 
the public sense of religion and right, and 
he is visited with penal consequences. And, 
to be consistent, if marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister is injurious to the interests of 
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society, you ought not to be content with 
subjecting to civil disabilities those who 
contract such marriages, but you ought to 
seek the infliction of penal consequences. 
But this no one will dream of for a mo- 
ment. Polygamy is repugnant to public 
feeling and to public policy. Again, if a 
man marries—or rather, lives as if married 
—with his own sister, or niece, or any 
similar relation, he outrages public opi- 
nion and violates every feeling of social 
decency. Such a man would not be tole- 
rated in any English society, but would 
be regarded with disgust and abhorrence. 
But is this the case with the man who 
marries his deceased wife’s sister? Why, 
Sir, I am speaking to those many of whom 
probably know, as I know, such instances 
in more than one grade of life. Does 
public opinion condemn persons who have 
contracted such marriages? Are they not 
received with the best of us into the so- 
ciety of their own rank? I never heard 
it pretended to the contrary. And why is 
itso? Because public opinion attributes 
no moral turpitude to such people. Be- 
cause the opinion of society sees nothing 
immoral, irreligious, or disgraceful in such 
marriages ; and therefore I say that you 
maintain this restriction in defiance of the 
practically expressed feeling and opinion of 
the public mind. But, Sir, let us look a 
little more closely into the assertion that 
the social relations of life will be injured 
and unhinged by the alteration of this 
law. Says my hon. Friend, ‘if a woman 
marries her deceased sister’s husband and 
bears him children, she will love them 
better than her sister’s children, and be 
more likely to treat the latter unkindly.” 
Well, Sir, but is it not true of every step- 
mother, that she is likely to love her own 
children better than those of her prede- 
cessor, and is she not rather more likely 
to love the latter if they are the children 
of her own sister than if they were the 
children of a stranger? Then my hon. 
Friend repeats the oft-repeated allegation 
that, if your wife knew that you could 
legally marry her sister after her own de- 
cease, that sister could never more stay 
in your house during your wife’s lifetime 
upon the same intimate and affectionate 
terms as at present. Sir, I venture, with 
respect, entirely to dispute that proposi- 
tion; it appears to me to pre-auppose & 
state of jealousy and want of confidence 
between husband and wife which is incom- 
patible with our notion of that domestic 
happiness and tranquillity which pervades 
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our English homes. In the first place, I 
do not believe that a wife is constantly 
thinking what her husband would do, and 
whom he would marry, after her death ; 
and, in the next place, if any wife was 
afflicted with such an unhappy disposition, 
it would not be of her sister alone that she 
would be jealous, and depend upon it the 
relaxation of this law would not be required 
to render the social relations of that family 
disturbed and miserable. Sir, I believe 
that this fear of social discomfort to arise 
from the proposed change is based upon a 
sentimental objection which does scant jus- 
tice to the good sense, good taste, and 
good feeling of the wives and women of 
England—and one word upon this point— 
we are told that the feeling of the women 
of England is decidedly opposed to this 
alteration of the law. Well, Sir, if the 
opinions of English women ought ever to 
have weight with an assembly of English- 
men it is upon a question of this nature. 
I confess that I attach great importance 
to those opinions if they are clearly and 
unmistakably expressed. But in the first 
place, judging from petitions which have 
been presented, and from other evidence, 
I do not believe that this feeling of the 
other sex is so strong and so prevalent as 
has been proclaimed by the opponents of 
change; in the next place, I am sure that 
it does not extend to the middle and lower 
classes; and, in the third place, where it 
does exist, 1 think we ought to bear in 
mind the great amount of ecclesiastical and 
clerical opposition to this measure, and the 
peculiar susceptibility of the female mind 
to clerical and ecclesiastical influences ; 
and, taking this into account, I think we 
may well doubt whether the whole strength 
of the case on both sides has ever been 
fully and fairly placed before those women 
who have pronounced against the proposed 
relaxation. For, indeed, Sir, I advocate 
this change at least as much in the in- 
terests of the woman as in the interests of 
the man. I do not desire to inflict any 
clap-trap arguments upon the House, or 
to talk of this only as a ‘poor man’s 
question” thereby to excite your sympa- 
thy. But if the House will consider for 
a moment the case which has often been 
brought forward of a labouring man who 
loses his wife and is left in the greatest 
difficulty as to providing for the care of 
his young children, they will find that 
often the wife’s sister is the only available 
person. But in what position does the pre- 
sent law place her if she comes to take 
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charge of the children? In one of tempta- 
tion and trial which too often ends in sin 
and sorrow. The wife has often, on her 
death-bed, recommended her sister as the 
best person to fill her place; but the pre- 
sent law places her at a fearful disad- 
vantage, whilst it frequently leaves the 
alternative between the neglect of the 
children and the temptation of the parent. 
But with regard to the man who is placed 
in such a position? What good will it do 
to talk to him of the canon law which for- 
bids these marriages? A power greater 
than churches and synods has implanted 
in his breast an instinct and feeling which 
tells him that there is nothing wrong in 
taking as the legitimate successor of his 
wife the sister who has already learned to 
love the children, and this feeling and in- 
stinct will not be overborne and outweighed 
by any canon law that ever was enacted. 
But how will his love and respect for the 
Church be affected by the knowledge that 
it is her teaching which imposes this re- 
striction upon him ? Why, Sir, apart from . 
every other reason and argument, I give 
my vote upon this question emphatically 
as a Churchman, and in the way which I 
believe to be most truly in accordance with 
the real interests of the Church of Eng- 
land. Those Members of the Church of 
England who sit on this side of the House 
are sometimes accused of being callous to 
her interests—lukewarm in her defence— 
ready to concede everything and to make 
a stand for nothing. Sir, I believe that 
nothing can be more unfortunate for an 
Established Church than that any oppres- 
sive law should be upheld by the civil power 
as the result of her teaching. In a country 
where opinion is free nothing could so tend 
to weaken an establishment. Sir, I desire 
to avoid this in the case of our Church. I 
am in favour of an Established Church, 
and I am in favour of our Established 
Chureh. An Established Church is the 
acknowledgment by the State that reli- 
gious teaching should exist throughout the 
length and breadth of the country. Our 
Established Church is the recognition by 
the State of those fundamental truths of 
Christianity, upon which is based the re- 
ligion of the great majority of our people. 
I, Sir, am not one to underrate the value 
of such a recognition and such an acknow- 
ledgment. But the more that I recognize 
in the Church of England a mighty engine 
for good, the more anxious I am that no 
man or body of men should see in the en- 
forcement by law of her teaching any in- 
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fringement of civil rights or of religious 
liberty. Such an infringement I think I 
see in the present marriage law, which we 
propose to change. In arguing in favour 
of that change, I trust I have said nothing 
to give offence to those who conscientiously 
resist it. I do feel strongly on the subject. 
I believe that the general social dangers 
which are apprehended are visionary and 
chimerical, whilst the particular social ad- 
vantages to be gained are real and sub- 
stantial. I believe that the interest of 
morality will be furthered ; the interest of 
religion unassailed, and the position of the 
Church of England strengthened by the 
relaxation of this law. I think that the 
present law operates injuriously upon so- 
ciety, and might be altered to its great 
and lasting benefit; and, so thinking and 
so believing, I can come to no other con- 
clusion than to give my earnest, hearty, 
and cordial support to the second reading 
of this Bill. 

Mr. MONK trusted that the House 
would grant him the indulgence usually ac- 
corded to Members addressing them for the 
first time. It would have been more agree- 
able to him to have given a silent vote on 
this question, especially as he could not 
suppose that he should be able to adduce 
any new argument or throw any new light 
upon the question; but feeling strongly 
upon the matter, he felt that it was his 
duty to say a few words upon it. Not- 
withstanding what had fallen from the hon. 
Member who had just spoken, he felt as- 
sured that the majority of Englishwomen 
viewed with alarm these oft-repeated at- 
tempts to induce the House to reform the 
marriage laws and to re-arrange the bound- 
aries of the Prohibited Degrees. He would 
shortly state his reasons for voting against 
the second reading of the Bill. He was glad 
to find that the question had not been 
treated in a party or political spirit, and he 
trusted that it would never be regarded 
in that light. He entertained a strong 
opinion, almost amounting to conviction, 
that these marriages were prohibited by 
Divine law, that they were at variance 
with the best interests of society, and were 
opposed to those purer and higher prin- 
ciples of morality that were introduced un- 
der the Christian dispensation. This being 
so, he hoped that the House would pause 
before it consented to relax a prohibition 
which was undoubtedly founded upon the 
Levitical law, and which obtained force 
throughout Christendom for more than 
fifteen centuries. The hon. Member for 
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Northamptonshire had already argued the 
question on social grounds, and he (Mr, 
Monk) proposed to devote himself only to 
the Scriptural view of the matter. He 
would lay down three propositions, two of 
which, he thought, would scarcely be dis- 
puted. The first was that the Divine law 
prohibited marriage between those who 
were near of kin ; secondly, that this pro- 
hibition extended to affinity as well as con- 
sanguinity; and thirdly, that where the 
cases were strictly parallel with the ex- 
ception of sex, the prohibition in the case 
of the man extended to the woman, and 
vice versa, although there might be no pro- 
hibition in direct terms. Marriage was 
prohibited in Leviticus between a man and 
his deceased brother’s widow ; indeed, there 
was a curse against such unions, that they 
should be childless ; and, by parity of rea- 
soning, surely the same prohibition must 
extend to a marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister. It was said that there was an ex- 
ception made in favour of a marriage be- 
tween a man and his deceased wife’s sister ; 
but he entirely demurred to that conclusion. 
Judging from the context and from the 
whole tone and tenor of the chapter, he 
was forced to the conclusion that the natu- 
ral interpretration of the passage was that 
placed in the margin by the translators of 
the Bible—namely, “ one wife to another.” 
But why was an exception to be made in 
the case of marriage with a wife’s sister, 
who was in the second degree of affinity, 
while the prohibition was to be maintained 
in the case of a deceased wife’s niece, who 
was in the third degree of affinity? Pre- 
viously to the Act of 1835, marriages with a 
deceased wife’s sister were unlawful, though 
they were only voidable by process of law ; 
and though the Act of 1835 relieved parties 
who had contracted these marriages from 
pains and penalties, it was passed merely to 
protect the issue of such marriages ; but 
it expressly re-affirmed that these mar- 
riages were forbidden by the law of God, 

and made them void abinitio. The state of 
the law previous to the passing of the Act 
had given rise to very great abuses. He 
recollected a case of a somewhat extraor- 
dinary character, A man married the niece 

of his deceased wife, a young girl just 

emerging from childhood. They lived seve- 

ral years together, and children were born ; 

but growing tired of the connection, he in- 

stituted a collusive suit in the Ecclesiasti- 

cal Court to dissolve the marriage, the office 

of the Judge being promoted by a servant 

of the husband. The Judge of the Court 
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the nullity of the marriage. From feelings 
of humanity, however, he postponed pass- 
ing sentence from time to time until he as- 
certained that an annuity had been settled 
upon the forsaken woman and her children. 
It appeared to him (Mr. Monk) that it was 
an insufficient argument to use that these 
marriages ought to be legalized in this 
country, because they were allowed in other 
countries, and that the law as it stood in- 
terfered with the liberty of the subject. 
The same argument applied with equal 
foree to the law prohibiting bigamy and 
polygamy. He recollected a speech of 
the Bishop of St. David’s on this sub- 
ject, in which he said— 

“He was afraid there were some persons who 
regarded this as a liberal measure, but to him it 
appeared a retrograde movement, which would 
carry them back from Christianity to Judaism, not 
however to stop there, but to go on until it landed 
them in a state of nature.” 


There was a time when marriages between 
brothers and sisters were not only permitted 
but were absolutely necessary, and when 
polygamy was also allowed, but a purer code 
of morality was subsequently introduced. 
If the present Bill were passed, he (Mr. 
Monk) thought that it would rudely snap 
asunder one of the holiest and most che- 
rished ties that bound families together, 
and by abrogating the moral law of the 
country, would produce the most serious 
consequences to society generally. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, that having 
frequently expressed his opinion on this 
subject, he should not repeat his argu- 
ments on this occasion. He thought that 
looking to the interests of society, the ba- 
lance of argument was in favour of the al- 
teration of the existing law. He did not 
believe that the House was competent to 
decide upon the scriptural part of the ques- 
tion. Each hon. Gentleman must form his 
own opinion on that branch of the question, 
and take the course which his conscience 
dictated. When the subject was last un- 
der discussion, he felt strongly, and he 
still felt, that it was undesirable repeatedly 
to introduce a measure of this character 
unless a probability of its passing existed; 
because the effect of keeping this question 
continually under notice was to induce 
people to contract these marriages in the 

ope of their being legalized, the result of 

which was much domestic discomfort and 

misery. The hon. and learned Gentleman 

the Member for Marylebone (Mr. Thomas 

Chambers) might consider himself justified 
Mr. Monk 
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in again submitting this question to Par- 
liament, if he had any reasonable ground 
for supposing that the opinion of the new 
House of Commons on this subject was 
different to those of former Houses. Un- 
less, however, he had good grounds for 
such an impression, he (Sir George Grey) 
did not consider that it was wise or politic 
to bring this question frequently under the 
consideration of Parliament. If the result 
of this debate should prove that there was no 
reasonable hope that Parliament would be 
induced to alter the law, he must urge upon 
hon. Gentlemen not to revive the question, 
and consequently to encourage expectations 
that were not likely to be fulfilled. he 
Act of 1835 was, in his opinion, indefen- 
sible. He doubted, however, whether the 
alteration in the law proposed by the Bill 
was exactly the alteration which was re- 
quired, but he approved the principle that 
these marriages should not be absolutely 
declared void. 

Sim WILLIAM HEATHCOTE  con- 
fessed he was much disappointed at what 
had fallen from the right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, because, if he recollected rightly, on 
the previous occasion when this question 
was before the [louse the right hon. Gen- 
tleman stated that he doubted very much 
if the interests of society would be served 
by the question being agitated year after 
year in the House without the prospect 
of some Bill being carried ; and he said 
that— 


“Tf the House should refuse to accede to his 
hon. Friend’s (Mr. M. Milnes) proposal, or if it 
should assent to it by only a small majority, and 
there be no real prospect of an alteration in the 
law, he thought that repeated agitation of the ques- 
tion would only be calculated to encourage these 
marriages and bring misery upon those who enter 
into them.” 


And he added— 


“T throw out these suggestions with a view of 
guarding myselt against being considered pledged 
under all circumstances to support a similar pro- 
position in future.” 


He (Sir William Heathcote) felt, therefore, 
greatly disappointed at hearing the right 
hon. Gentleman declare his intention of 
voting in favour of the present Bill. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman(Mr. Chambers) 
who introduced the subject supported the 
principle of the Bill upon his belief that no 
human legislation ought to interfere for 
the purpose of narrowing the limits within 
which marriage might be contracted, unless 
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there was clear foundation for such legis- 
lation in the Divine law. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman also submitted that this 
was not an atmosphere for religious or 
scriptural discussions. Now, though he 
(Sir William Heathcote) did not feel the 
smallest doubt as to the aspect of this 
question in reference to the Divine law, 
nevertheless he agreed with the hon. and 
learned Gentleman that this was hardly to 
be considered as an assembly suited for a 
discussion of conflicting interpretations of 
the sacred writings. Avoiding as much as 
possible, therefore, such arguments, he 
should confine himself simply to laying 
down a few propositions against the en- 
actment of any such law as that which 
was now proposed. He hoped, however, 
he should not be misunderstood, or as being 
supposed to have given up such arguments; 
because he recollected what an uneandid 
use had been made of this line of proceed- 
ing adopted by certain hon. Gentlemen on 
& previous occasion, when it was asserted 
by some of the advocates of this measure 
that the opponents of the Bill had aban- 
doned the religious ground because they 
proceeded on the secular part of the case. 
To guard himself from being supposed to 
be unwilling to meet the advocates of this 
measure upon theological grounds he would 
say that the code of the prohibited unions in 
the Scriptures bore upon the face of it 
marks of being applicable to mankind in 
general as well as to the institutions of 
Jewish polity, and still remained in full 
operation. He would also venture to say 
that the parallel between similar degrees of 
the sexes was complete, and that marriage 
with the widow of a brother or the sister 
of a wife rested on precisely the same 
grounds, and must stand or fall together 
—it was impossible to justify the prohibi- 
tion of the one upon any ground that did 
not apply with equal force to the other ; 
and that where there were special grounds 
or limited circumstances found under the 
Jewish polity to justify the marriage of a 
man with his brother’s widow such a union 
could only be taken as being allowed under 
special conditions, and as furnishing an ex- 
ception to the general rule, Again, what- 
ever might be the interpretation of the 
phrase in respect to a wife’s sister, it was 
impossible to make use of it for the purpose 
of sanctioning such a marriage by any pro- 
cess of reasoning which would not be equally 
applicable as an argument for the sanction- 
ing of polygamy. He made that protest in 
passing, not for the purpose of urging it 
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further, but to guard himself against its 
being supposed by the supporters of the 
measure that he did not feel that the Divine 
law was opposed to them. He did not 
abandon that point, although he did not 
base his opposition to the measure upon 
it, feeling with the hon Member for North- 
amptonshire (Mr. Hunt) that there was 
enough without it to justify them in oppos- 
ing the Bill. But he desired to impress 
upon the House the fact that there were 
only a rich and active minority—a number 
infinitesimally small—who were desirous of 
enforcing their views on the great majority 
of the people who did not desire to move in 
the matter. They ought to have a strong 
case in their favour before they called upon 
the opponents of the measure to resist it, 
because it was for them to set up a case, 
before they called on their opponents to 
defend their position. The friends of the 
movement had ventured to state that the 
law of England had always been in the 
direction to which they wished to reduce 
it; but he (Sir William Heathcote) appre- 
hended that the law, beyond all doubt, had 
never sanctioned one of these marriages, 
and that both before and since the passing 
of Lord Lyndhurst’s Act they had been 
void in the eye of the law, and the decisions 
to which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Marylebone (Mr. Chambers) 
had referred showed that, in the opinion of 
the Judges, that was the case. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman acknowledged that 
the law ought not to be repealed merely 
for the convenience of those by whom it 
had been broken; but as far as he (Sir 
William Heathcote) understood him, he did 
rely very much upon the fact that amongst 
a certain class of society the breaking of 
the law was looked upon with some favour. 
But if he intended to assert that the law 
had become practically obsolete—that there 
was any general disposition in widowers to 
marry the sisters of their deceased wives, 
or in the rest of the world to approve such 
a marriage when it did occur, then he (Sir 
William Heathcote) would join issue with 
the hon. and learned Gentleman on the fact. 
It had been urged in favour of the proposed 
change that the deceased wife’s sister was 
the natural guardian of the children. That 
might be true—very probably it was true— 
but if they passed this Bill it would be im- 
possible for her to continue in that relation 
for which she was considered to be so well 
fitted, unless she married the father of 
those children. But in the great majority 
of cases no such marriage would be desired 
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by either party, and then they must sepa- 
rate entirely when the pro change in 
the law should have made it impossible for 
them to live together without scandal. In 
the small minority of cases she might be 
willing to marry her sister’s husband, and in 
such cases she would be put in the posi- 
tion of a stepmother, who, if she had chil- 
dren of her own, would naturally prefer them 
to those of her sister. Thus in the majo- 
rity of cases they would drive her away 
from the sister’s children, and in the mino- 
rity of cases she would have interests prior 
to those whom they wished her to protect. 
It was impossible if they passed the Bill 
that the matter could rest there, but they 
must be prepared to witness men looking 
forward to the reversion of their brother’s 
wives. The laws relating to divorce would 
also have to be considerably relaxed, and 
in proportion to the temptation which they 
offered by the relaxation of the marriage 
laws would be the justification for such a 
course. He had risen chiefly for the pur- 
pose of protesting against the uncandid in- 
terpretation put upon their silence respect- 
ing the scriptural argument by those who 
advocated a change in the law, and to ex- 
press the grief which he felt at the course 
which his right hon. Friend the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department had 
announced his intention of pursuing. 

Mr. BUXTON said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northamptonshire (Mr. Hunt) in 
the course of his speech had said that if 
the Bill passed the question could not rest 
there. His answer to that was—to use an 
expression that had become familiar during 
the last week or two—that the hon. Gen- 
tleman did not “‘ know the men with whom 
he had to deal.’”’ They were practical 
men, and would not proceed on theoretical 
notions—they wanted to get rid of a cruel 
practical grievance, and he was therefore 
surprised to hear the hon. Gentleman use 
as an argument that if they legalized 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister it 
would be necessary to go farther and per- 
mit a man to marry his wife’s grandmother. 
The advocates of this measure wished to 
bring the marriage laws into consonance 
with the moral sense of the country. To 
show that the feeling of the country was 
in favour of such marriages, he had only 
to refer to the fact that this House had 
between thirty and forty times recorded 
its decision in their favour, and petitions 
signed by upwards of 1,100,000 persons 
had been presented in favour of legalizing 
them. The hon. Member for Northamp- 
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tonshire had stated that in the short interval 
between the passing of Lord Lyndhurst’s 
Act and the sitting of the Commission of 
Inquiry into this question, 1,648 of these 
marriages had taken place against the law 
of the land in the upper and middle classes, 
which he said showed that it was not a 
poor man’s question. But that was no proof 
that such marriages were not frequent 
among the poor. The fact was that it was 
more difficult to ascertain these marriages 
amongst the poorer classes than in the 
upper and middle classes. The number of 
tiese marriages in the upper and middle 
classes was a proof that the law required 
alteration in that direction. He was sorry 
to hear it said that these marriages were 
contrary to the Divine law. How came it, 
that if these marriages were forbidden by 
the Old Testament, the Jews, whose inter- 
pretation of their own law was surely enti- 
tled to weight, never dreamed of regarding 
them as unlawful? In every Protestant 
community except this, these marriages 
were allowed, and no immorality was the 
result, and, but for the Scotch Members, 
he did not believe that the law would be 
maintained here for a single Session. In 
the Roman Catholic Church 600 dispensa- 
tions were granted each year for these 
marriages. Seeing the law of God did not 
prevent this marriage, he did not see how 
they could support the existing law. The 
real reason there was so much objection 
to the measure was because there were so 
many hon. Gentlemen who had an objection 
to the law of the land interfering with the 
canons of the Church. But an injustice 
should not be done on that ground. It was 
said that if this Bill were passed, it would 
cause wives to be jealous of their sisters. 
Any one who knew the tender and affec- 
tionate ties that existed between sisters 
would know that this would not be the 
result in but very few instances. It was 
also argued that if these laws were sanc- 
tioned there would be greater difficulty in 
sisters taking charge of the children of 
their deceased sisters. He did not, how- 
ever, believe that it would prevent that ; 
but it would do away with much suffering 
aud injury of which the present law was 
the cause. Was it not, on the other hand, 
generally felt by the widower that no one 
would be as tender to his offspring as the 
sister of his deceased wife? But she was 
driven away from his home of which she 
was so well calculated to be the head. He 
should support the Bill—in reference to 
which its opponents had given up the 
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Scriptural argument—on the ground that 
it was simply an act of justice. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, that 
his hon. Friend the Member for East 
Surrey was quite mistaken if he thought 
that the Scriptural argument was univer- 
sally or at all given \° He could say that 
it was not so, and if hon. Members on his 
side of the House did not oppose the so- 
cial revolution on religious grounds, that 
abstentation proceeded from the delicacy 
which they felt in thrusting upon the House 
matters of such a solemn nature as direct 
references to Scripture involved. This de- 
licacy and disinclination were inured in their 
minds—perhaps too much so—by the con- 
sideration that they were mostly supporters 
of that form of religion which happened to 
be the Established Church; and they feared, 
therefore, that for them to dwell upon their 
own doctrinal views in such a debate might 
savour of a desire to enforce religion by 
the secular arm. With this explanation, 
he would make good to assert, that the 
Scriptural argument was not abandoned, 
and he would proceed to examine the ques- 
tion in its social and practical aspects. The 
purposed alteration was, he contended, an 
attempt on the part of a very small mi- 
nority to tyrannize over the feelings and 
wishes of the large majority. His hon. 
Friend attempted to prove that these mar- 
riages were not contrary to the Word of 
God, by the assertion that Great Britain and 
Ireland were the only Protestant countries 
in Europe in which such marriages were 
not allowed. He took him at his word, 
he accepted the challenge, and he repeated 
the hon. Member’s statement, that Great 
Britain and Ireland were the only Pro- 
testant countries of Europe in which such 
marriages were not allowed. What of that ? 
Great Britain and Ireland were also the 
only Protestant countries where marriage 
with an own niece, a brother’s or a sister’s 
daughter were not also allowed. The two 
prohibitions universally hung together, and 
it would be impossible to relax one with- 
out directly leading on to the relaxation of 
the other. Again, in all Roman Catholic 
countries marriage with a wife’s sister was 
also permitted by dispensation. So equally 
by dispensation marriage with a niece was 
tolerated. In a word in Protestant countries 
wive’s sisters and own nieces were mar- 
riageable without dispensation, and in 
Roman Catholic countries, with dispensa- 
tion, but in either case the two rela- 
tionships stood or fell together. His hon. 
Friend had professed that the present 
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measure was intended to be final, and ex- 
pressed a belief that nobody would think 
of inviting the House to consider the re- 
laxation of any other degree. He did 
not believe in this assertion, and he would 
say why. When this unlucky measure 
was first ventilated, some years since, the 
wife’s sister was not the only degree of 
affinity included in the Bills then brought 
under their notice ; they also compre- 
hended the wife’s niece. [‘* No, no!’’] 
It was very well for hon. Members who 
knew nothing about it to say “‘ No, no!’ 
but he was talking of debates and divi- 
sions in which he had himself taken a part 
as he was doing in the present one. Now 
the niece was dropped out to make the 
change go down more pleasantly with 
the unwary. He had no faith in the pre- 
tended finality. In twenty years or less the 
claims of the wife’s niece and those of the 
brother’s widow would certainly be urged. 
If this Bill passed a man might for a short 
time rest and be thankful on the bosom of 
his wife’s sister, but in time she might die, 
and he would then look for similar comforts 
from the daughter of some other sister and 
come to the House to give them to him. 
That this was no imaginary contingency was 
shown by the Report of the Committee on 
Petitions of a few days since, recounting 
one in which a conscientious and bereaved 
gentleman had actually prayed to be al- 
lowed to take to himself the daughter of 
his deceased wife’s sister. He repeated, 
it was true that the Roman Catholic Church 
granted dispensations for the marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister, but dispensations 
for unions with nieces, aye, and with aunts, 
could also be obtained, and the evil effects 
of such marriages were exhibited in the 
degenerate, weak, and puny members of 
the Royal families of Spain and Portugal, 
among whom such marriages had been 
common. His hon. Friend had endea- 
voured to furbish up an argument by in- 
sisting on the unnecessary and vexatious 
extent to which this canon law had carried 
its restrictions, instancing what was termed 
spiritual affinity. But the complete answer 
to this plea, so far as it was an argument 
for laxity, was given by considering what 
the principle was which England adopted 
at its Reformation. It swept away at once 
and for ever dispensations. It said that 
most conjugal unions were lawful and should 
be lawful for all men—and a few were un- 
lawful and should be unlawful for all men. 
It should not be forgotten that whatever 
might have been the secondary causes which 
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had led up to the Reformation the last and 
immediate one was such a marriage—the 
marriage with a brother’s wife, contracted 
by Papal dispensation. It had not been 
many years before that date that the first 
dispensation of the kind had ever been 
given, and he begged the House to note 
who the Pope was who gave it—Borgia, 
infamous in history as Alexander VI., 
who permitted Emmanuel King of Por- 
tugal to marry his wife’s sister. The 
marriage law of this Kingdom might be 
different from that of other countries, but 
he trusted it would long preserve its insular 
peculiarity. The hon. Member who last 
addressed the House asked how it was, if 
the feeling of the country was against the 
measure, that the House of Commons had 
several times given its assent to the pro- 
posed change in the law? He (Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope) asked in return, if the feeling 
were in favour of the measure, how was it 
that the proposed change had never been 
carried out in face of successive illusory 
majorities ? The fact was, that the innova- 
tion ran counter to the best feelings of the 
people of England, Scotland, and Ireland ; 
and so the measure was constantly wrecked 
against the manifestation of that feel- 
ing. The question had been many years 
ventilated, and was then laid by to rest ; and 
it had only been brought again to light by 
the special efforts of new Members seeking 
for notoriety in a new Parliament. On the 
Scriptural argument he would not contest 
the question. On the argument in favour 
of the measure, founded on the practices of 
foreign countries, he had, he conceived, 
grounded a strong argument against the 
change. On the social question, he re- 
fused further to discuss until he saw on 
the table an overpowering mass of petitions 
from wives wishing to give their sisters, in 
the telling words used with such effect by 
Mr. Sheil in a former debate, a ‘ rever- 
sionary interest in the pillow” on which 
they were to lay their dying head—from 
the sisters anxious to bring that reversion 
into possession—and from children anxious 
for the substitution of an aunt into a step- 
mother. In-the absence of any such peti- 
tions he refused to believe in the popu- 
larity of the change, which they were too 
apt to forget was emphatically a woman’s 
question ; when such made their appear- 
ance, he would argue the matter at greater 
length. Till then, he denounced it as 
the mere handiwork of an anonymous 


society, which was always pretending to 
possess powerful and respectable suppor- 
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ters, but which when called on to name 
its concealed backers never got further 
than ‘‘ Joseph Stansbury, Secretary.” He 
trusted that the House would peremptorily 
reject that which he refused to call any- 
thing better than ‘‘ Stansbury’s Relief 
Bill.’”’ 

Mr. PIM said, the Bill would operate 
to the detriment of the best interests of 
the country. On the Scriptural argument 
he did not think he ought to use his own 
opinion as a test; but the fact that the 
prohibition was supposed to rest on the 
Canon law was likely to have prevented the 
Dissenters from taking a fair view of the 
subject. Of the argument drawn from the 
practice of foreign countries all he would 
say was that if such practice permitted 
marriage in the case now under considera- 
tion so also did it permit marriage in other 
cases, the introduction of which into Eng- 
land no one would venture to seek. All 
the arguments in favour of legalizing mar- 
riage with a deceased wife’s sister went 
too far. The arguments equally applied 
to a deceased wife’s mother. He should 
certainly vote against the second reading. 

Mr. LEATHAM said, it had been often 
said England was the only place where real 
domestic happiness was known ; and he 
believed that if this Bill were allowed to 
pass that statement would have to be mate- 
rially qualified. He believed that by far 
the great majority of the women of this 
country had an intense and instinctive dis- 
like to the marriages which it was now 
sought to legalize, and this he thought 
was quite a sufficient reason why they 
should pause before they consented to pass 
this Bill. 

Sir WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, he 
should not have risen but for a remark of 
the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Hunt) 
which had put the question entirely on the 
ground of sentimentality. He joined issue 
with him on that point, and contended, that 
however much the sentimental argument 
might apply to upper-class marriages of 
the kind referred to, it did not apply to the 
marriages of the poorer classes. This was 
very much a poor man’s question. True, 
statistics showed that few marriages of this 
sort were contracted among the poor ; 
but that was because the parties were not 
brought into such intimacy as they were in 
other classes. By depriving the poor man 
of the opportunity of marrying his de- 
ceased wife’s sister they were doing a 
great wrong. Their object was to remedy 
the evil inflicted by the Act of 1835, and 
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to relieve the working classes from the 
pressure of that Act. He hoped they 
would not prolong a state of things which 
was really dangerous to the nation. He 
should vote for the second reading. 

Mr. COLERIDGE: Sir, it is a great 
satisfaction that this question is not treated 
as in any degree a party question. Rising 
to speak after the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Petersfield (Sir William 
Jolliffe) who tells us that he supports the 
Bill of my hon. and learned Friend, I de- 
sire to explain in a few words why I vote 
for the Amendment of the hon. Gentleman 
opposite the Member for Northampton- 
shire (Mr. Hunt.) 

I admit, Sir, that as a general rule this 
House is quite unfit for the discussion of 
points of religious doctrine. And besides, I 
do not think it satisfactory in general to 
force on other persons a view of religious 
doctrine which they do not accept, or a reli- 
gious authority the obligation of which they 
do not admit. And yet, in a matter of mar- 
riage I am unwilling altogether to pre- 
termit all reference to moral and religious 
considerations ; it is, perhaps, the one sub- 
ject as to which within certain limits it is 
fair to press these considerations upon 
other people. Very briefly, therefore, Sir, 
I put the moral and religious part of the 
argument in this way. If what is for- 
bidden to one sex is forbidden to the other 
—and what is forbidden to one sex must 
be forbidden to the other, or else a woman 
may marry her own father, for such a 
marriage is nowhere in terms forbidden— 
then this marriage is expressly forbidden in 
the 18th chapter of the Book of Leviticus. 
And farther, it is forbidden as contrary to 
natural morals, for the Canaanites are said 
to have offended Almighty God by making 
this marriage amongst others. I pass by a 
long, obscure and difficult scholastic dis- 
cussion as to the meaning of a particular 
verse which is supposed by some to come 
in as a sort of qualification on a general 
prohibition—such discussion having, in my 
opinion, with all respect to those who 

- differ, nothing to do with the matter in 
hand. I waive, as quite unfit for the 
House of Commons, all questions as to the 
authority of the Book of Leviticus. I 
waive even all question as to its authenti- 
city. I only say that whatever its author- 
ity and whoever wrote it, it is plain this 
is the meaning of it. Now, how has uni- 
versal Christendom interpreted it? I do 
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as marriages of P sc wca took place in fact. 
But I say that there cannot be found a re- 
corded instance of a permitted marriage of 
this sort for the first fifteen hundred years 
of Christianity. Churches and sects, the 
orthodox and the heretical, East and West, 
differing on almost every other subject un- 
der heaven agreed in this. And I think 
my hon. Friend the Member for Stoke- 
upon-Trent (Mr. Beresford Hope), has al- 
ready pointed out that the first dispensation 
for this marriage was granted by Alexander 
VI., a Pope not remarkable for the spot- 
less purity of his own private life. Now, 
this view of universal Christendom these 
islands received as part of their marriage 
law from the very earliest times. There 
never was a period when this marriage was 
notillegal. True, it could only be set aside 
in the Ecclesiastical Courts as matter of 
procedure, but that was because by the 
law of this country all questions of mar- 
riage were decided by those tribunals. 
Marriages the most horrible and the most 
incestuous could never, as far as I know, 
be questioned except in those courts. That 
has always been till lately the law of the 
land, and although it may be that through 
the imperfections, or if you will, the cor- 
ruptions of the Ecclesiastical Courts these 
marriages were in fact celebrated, still 
they were always illegal, and they could 
always be set aside in the same way, 
and in no other way than a marriage 
between a brother and sister or a father 
and daughter. We are therefore, I think, 
justified in thus far enforcing the moral 
and religious view on all persons liy- 
ing in these islands. We have a right to 
say, to those who wish a change, “‘ Ever 
since we have had a Government at all 
this has been the law—you were born un- 
der it—it is part of the moral and Christian 
code as accepted by the whole British 
people for centuries—and if you break it 
do not ask us who love it, who profit by 
it, who think it right and are quite sure 
it is expedient to sanction your breach of it, 
and to repeal a law which is a great bless- 
ing to us because you with your eyes wide 
open have chosen to set it at defiance.” 
My hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Marylebone (Mr. Thomas Chambers) has 
indeed told us that these marriages though 
forbidden by the Christian law, were not for- 


| bidden by the two great nations of classical 


antiquity, and he has been pleased to ap- 
peal to me to confirm his statement. Sir, 





not deny, though I do not assert, that this 
marriage may have taken place in fact just 





I am not quite sure how the matter stood 
in the latter ages of Rome, when the Em- 
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pire became Christian, but I should not be 
disposed to go to the earlier times of the 
Empire, to the times of Claudius and 
Agrippina, or of Nero and Poppa, for my 
laws of marriage. Nor should I go to the 
Athens of Alcibiades, and to the state of 
society painted in the comedies of Aristo- 

hanes for my canons of purity of life. 

ay more, when the Greeks founded their 
great dynasties in the East, every one 
knows who has heard of the later Ptole- 
mies and Cleopatras what horribly in- 
cestuous marriages became amongst them 
not the exception but the rule. 

But I pass from these matters to the 
social argument; and the social considera- 
tions, I confess, seem to me all one way, 
and to constitute an overwhelming case for 
maintaining the law as it stands. Who, 
to begin with, can count the sum of inno- 
cent delight or the moral and intellectual 
improvement which the present happy re- 
lations of brothers and sisters-in-law has 
brought about in this country? It was 
an observation not sentimental, but prac- 
tical, and made by a much wiser man than 
myself, that unpassionate affection is one 
of the great educators and civilizers of 
mankind. Every candid man knows this 
is so in his own case, and must admit that 
the wider in reason the circle of such in- 
fluences can be made the better for the 
nation. Change these relations—suffer 
brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law to marry 
—and besides destroying these influences, 
you lower at once the whole idea of Chris- 
tian marriage. Now, the husband’s rela- 
tions are the wife’s relations, and the 
wife’s the husband’s; for they are no more 
twain, but one flesh. But pass this law, 
and you make them twain at once—or 
rather half twain; for you propose to 
keep the wife tied to your relations, but 
to set yourself free from hers. There are 
a multitude of other social considerations 
on which at this period of the debate I 
refrain from insisting; but one thing I 
must point out—that if this law be changed 
no modest marriageable woman can hence- 
forth ever treat her brother-in-law as a 
brother. For the very alteration of the 
law after so much discussion and argu- 
ment would point her out upon the wife’s 
death as the proper Parliamentary suc- 
cessor, and if she put herself in the way 
of the succession most people would be 
sure to say she was seeking it. 

And where is the case for such a 
change? Can it be denied that the people 


of Scotland are almost unanimous against 
Mr. Coleridge 
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this Bill? Is not Ireland, happily, with- 
out distinction of creed, by a great ma- 


jority against it? Why are Scotland and 
Ireland not to be considered when the 
peace of their families and the purity of 
their marriage law is in question? Can it 
be denied that the great majority of Eng- 
lishwomen shrink from this alliance? 
that certainly an overwhelming majority 
of the women of England are vehemently 
against it? Is the Parliament of England 
because it consists of men to pass a law 
relating to marriage from which the great 
mass of English women will recoil with 
horror? Farther, Sir, there is no principle 
in this Bill. It does not sanction mar- 
riage with a brother’s widow, nor with a 
wife’s niece, nor with a husband’s nephew ; 
yet all these marriages, one would think, 
were included in the one under dis- 
cussion. And if the same amount of 
energy were employed, and the same 
amount of money spent in getting up a 
ease for either of these marriages, does 
anybody doubt that the same sort of 
statistics might be obtained? Farther, it 
is no argument to say that there is no 
natural horror at these marriages. Mar- 
riage laws are of necessity conventional ; 
marriages which we should all shrink from 
now were, as we know, and from the na- 
ture of things must have been at one time 
common. And those who know best what 
life is in our crowded cities, aye, and in our 
miserable cottages, will be the last to rely 
on natural horror to protect us from in- 
cestuous connections, or to desire to bring 
down the standard of our laws to the level 
of the habitual breach of them. If, then, 
no case has been made out for the abolition 
of this restriction, why should we hesitate 
to stand where we are? Why make any 
difficulty in rejecting this Bill? Some 
gentlemen who have broken the law are 
naturally anxious to legalize their breach 
of it, and they perhaps wisely limit their 
endeavours to changing this particular re- 
striction. But by some persons there is a 
zeal, and almost a religion, imported into 
this matter which I confess I do not un- 
derstand. My hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Marylebone (Mr. Thomas 
Chambers) pursues his argument with an 
energy I find it difficult to follow. He al- 
most resembles a person of whom I am 
reminded by seeing my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for the University 
of Cambridge (Mr. Selwyn) in his place. 
My hon. and learned Friend was arguing 
on this subject with a gentleman who 
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was in favour of the change, and the 
gentleman said to him, ‘ Well, Sir, I am 
not a married man; I never have been a 
married man; and, probably, I never shall 
be a married man; but if ever I should 
marry, I feel so strongly on this matter 
that I am determined upon principle to 
marry no one but my deceased wife’s 
sister.” In that case, Sir, zeal certainly 
outran discretion. 

I admit, Sir, that a minority is to be 
generously considered and tenderly dewlt 
with; but this is an attempt of a minority 
who have broken the law to interfere with 
the comfort and destroy the happiness of 
the vast majority of the subjects of the 
Queen who delight in the law, and who 
have not broken it. Youcannot allow the 
few who want to marry their sisters-in- 
law to do so without destroying the rela- 
tion of sisters-in-law altogether, for the 
great majority of men who do not want 
to marry them. While there are plenty 
of other women in the world, while as the 
right hon. Baronet and my hon. and learned 
Friend admit, this is not a poor man’s 
question, what pretence is there for the 
change? What is there to show the ma- 
jority are wrong? Why in such an affair 
as this are their feelings to be set at 
nought? Lend, as I begun, by rejoicing 
that this is not a party question. The 
highest and sternest views of moral and 
social obligation have been advocated in- 
differently from both sides of the House. 
I view it not at allas a party man; but I 
conceive I best discharge my duty as a 
Member of Parliament by maintaining to 
the utmost of my power alaw of marriage 
which, although the breach of it may, 
and does, I believe, in some cases occasion 
an unhappiness which I sincerely regret 
and feel for, yet in itself tends greatly in 
my judgment to the advancement of the 
moral, and therefore of the general and 
material well-being of the people. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, that some of 
the most enlightened members of the 
Church of England were in favour of the 
proposed change in the marriage law. He 
belonged to a party which acknowledged 
only Scriptural authority in this matter, 
and he believed he spoke the sentiments of | 
the whole body of Nonconformists when 
he said that their opinion was favourable 
to the principle of this Bill. The ques- | 
tion ought to be considered as one specially | 
affecting the welfare of the poor man. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, | 
that he must apologize to the House for | 
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rising to address it after the very admir- 
able speech of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Exeter (Mr. Coleridge), seeing that 
it was almost impossible to add anything 
to that which he had laid before the House; 
but painful as the discussion of this ques- 
tion was, his convictions in regard to it 
were so strong that he would hardly be able 
to justify himself if he did not on all oc- 
casions endeavour humbly to enforce the 
opinions he entertained. He felt that there 
was no interest of society the change of 
which in a wrong direction would be more 
dangerous and more liable to be attended 
with the greatest evils than the interest 
which was involved in the law of marriage. 
Upon the family all society rested, and the 
law of marriage was that which protected 
its sacred character. He urged hon. Mem- 
bers who might be influenced by the argu- 
ment of the liberty of the subject to please 
himself in this matter, to bear in mind 
that liberty — that was freedom from the 
restraints of law—was not possible in this 
matter. No one would argue that Parlia- 
ment should sweep away altogether all the 
prohibitions which the law had made upon 
marriage on the ground of consanguinity 
or affinity. There was no one present, he 
ventured to say, who would not shrink from 
the idea of a discussion being raised as to 
every degree, one after the other, on the 
table of prohibitions, calling upon the House 
to go through them all, and show whether 
from Scripture or reason, or convenience, 
it was necessary to maintain every one of 
them. All must feel that if all prohibitions 
were swept away, and men were left to 
marry their blood relations and relations by 
marriage as much as they pleased, a se- 
curity of the utmost value would be taken 
away from the most sacred and fundamental 
interests of society. This being clear, he 
owned that he should have thought that it 
would be almost equally clear to every Mem- 
ber of the House that if they were to have 
a law of prohibition on such a subject, it 
should be a law consistent in itself ; and 
that of all things the most unjustifiable and 
the most mischievous would be arbitrary 
encroachments on that law, striking out 
of it particular cases which manifestly fell 
within the range of its principle, upon the 
ground, forsooth, that agitation was got up 
against them — that a certain number of 
persons came forward and pleaded their own 
violation of the law as a reason why the law 
He thought such a law 
as that proposed by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who introduced this Bill (Mr. 
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* Chambers) could not be defended for an 
instant. It would be a law utterly incon- 
sistent with itself and repugnant to all 
principle, infringing on the symmetry and 
consistency of the law which now existed, 
and giving nothing consistent or symmetri- 
eal in its place. What was the principle 
on which the law rested? He would say 
that it was the fencing round, by the pro- 
hibition of marriage, the sanctity of the 
relation of the sexes within the family, as 
far, and as far only, as the permanent and 
the necessary interests of society required 
that security. It had always—especially 
with religious men—been closely connected 
with religious considerations. It was doubt- 
less true that these considerations were 
carried to an extravagant length in the 
times of the early Church, but certainly of 
the medisval Church. But at the time of 
the Reformation the Legislature restrained 
those prohibitions within what seemed to 
be their natural and consistent limits, and 
those limits were decided according to the 
interpretation placed upon the Levitical 
law. He was not going again to argue 
the question on the interpretation of the 
Levitical law ; but he would take the li- 
berty of pointing out the difference in the 
modes of dealing with the law at the time 
of the Reformation by the two parties who 
took it in hand. The Reformers of every 
community — not only Episcopalians, but 
Protestants of every kind—interpreted the 
Levitical law in the same way; and they, 
in some cases, like the Roman Catholic 
Church, allowed dispensations. When, how- 
ever, they interpreted the Levitical law 
consistently with itself, they found out a 
principle by which they could tell how far 
they were to go. They took extreme cases, 
including equal and nearer degrees of re- 
lationship, and they took the case of the 
woman and held that there must be a con- 
verse law in the case of the man. Every- 
body would say that that was a consistent 
scheme. According to this interpretation 
the law did not make any arbitrary excep- 
tions ; whereas the interpretation of the 
other side allowed arbitrary omissions and 
exceptions, interfering with the symmetry, 
the harmony, and the consistency of the 
Jaw. But the case did not rest with the 
Levitical law, for there were thirteen out 
of the thirty-three degrees not mentioned 
in it, and if the House were to say that 
there should be no degree that was not 
mentioned in that law, it would have to 
strike out half the table. That principle, 


therefore, did not hold good. How, then, 
The Attorney General 
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was the question to be dealt with? The 
advocates of the Bill could not take their 
stand on theological arguments. He would 
be glad to know how in the world an 
argument conducted upon the question of 
polygamy would be theologically sustained. 
Although in the minds of religious men 
a sense was to be deduced from Scrip- 
ture which harmonized with our law of 
monogamy and rejected the law of poly- 
gamy, persons who took the mere letter 
of the old Testament especially would very 
easily produce arguments much better than 
any ever produced on the present subject 
to show that polygamy was in itself per- 
fectly justifiable. There could be no doubt 
whatever about it. Nevertheless, although 
& proposition could not be argumentatively 
sustained on scriptural grounds, for that 
reason a law consistent in itself, which 
presented a scheme in harmony with itself 
and conducive to the interests of society, 
was not to be set aside. The Bill before 
the House was one of the most extraor- 
dinary he had ever seen; the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who had introduced it 
(Mr. Chambers) actually asked the House 
to make a declaration retrospectively, that 
everybody that had broken the I-w for the 
last 300 years was to be deemed to have 
been obeying it—for that was the sub- 
stance or the effect of his request. But 
he only asked the House to do so in re- 
ference to a single case—marriage with a 
sister of the deceased wife. It was said 
that this could not be helped; but on what 
rule did those who said so proceed? Did 
they go upon the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s interpretation of the Levitical law ? 
He wanted, however, to know why the hon. 
Gentleman’s interpretation of it was better 
than that of anybody else? They must 
go upon somebody’s interpretation ; or if 
hon. Gentlemen did not go upon some in- 
terpretation of the Levitical law, what were 
they guided by? He would tell them: 
They were influenced by an association 
formed to procure an alteration of the law 
to justify past breaches of it, and if Par- 
liament were to strike out the part of the 
law in question for such reasons, there 
would speedily be formed other associations 
to alter some other parts of the law of mar- 
riage. Those who were not content with 
this argument, who did not accept any par- 
ticular interpretation of Leviticus, would 
probably inquire whether they had any- 
thing to do with Leviticus. Some people 
did not acknowledge the authority of that 
Book at all, and they would be entitled to 
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say, ‘* Why should you impose upon us 
laws founded on the authority of Leviticus? 
We do not want to argue this question but 
upon the dictates of natural sense.”” A 
very high authority had said that it could 
not be proved by natural sense: that any 
marriages of affinity were morally wrong. 
Lord Russell had said, with great eandour, 
that no one disposed to maintain the pre- 
sent law saw any point at which he could 
stop short of abolishing all prohibitions of 
marriages of affinity, and that it would be 
necessary to fall back on consanguini(y. 
If the House thus fell back to consangui- 
nity, what was to become of the case which 
had been several times mentioned, of mar- 
riage of the uncle with the niece? Some 
persons referred to the opinions of the 
Jews. The other day a most respectable 
gentleman of the Jewish persuasion told 
him, as a matter of fact, that the Jews 
recognized the law of marriage between 
a man and his niece, one reason being that 
such marriages were not expressly prohi- 
bited in the chapter in Leviticus. He did 
not know whether that was so; but it was 
easy to imagine that there might be a dif- 
ference of opinion among Jews; and-it 
was no doubt the fact that those marriages 
oceurred among the Jews, and also by dis- 
pensation among the Roman Catholics, and 
among the Protestants of some European 
countries. If we were to square ourselves 
to what the Jews permitted, we could not 
stop short of encroachment upon consan- 
guinity. He wanted to know why we were 
to abrogate the law of affinity, or to alter 
it in this particular manner? He ventured 
to say there was no case in which the 
protection of affinity by law was of more 
value than it was in this. If there were 
one case in which more than another the 
law ought to protect the family and social 
relationship by prohibiting marriage it was 
that of the wife’s sister. And why? Be- 
cause the society of the sister was of much 
more importance to the wife than the so- 
ciety of the niece—there could be no doubt 
about it—and he could conceive no greater 
encroachment or inroad upon the happiness 
and peace of a family than the enactment 
of a law, which, directly or indirectly, 
altered the status of the wife’s sister in 
the family. She now regarded her sister’s 
husband as a brother. Would it be possi- 
ble if this Bill were passed any longer to 
treat one’s wife’s sister as equal to one’s 
own sister ? It was an immense blessing to 
every class of society that the present law 
entitled husbands to treat their wife’s sister 
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as their own, and to receive her into the 
house upon that footing. It was proposed 
to take away that privilege and blessing. 
He entreated the House not to do it. He 
did not wish to dwell upon the Bill, but 
every Bill of this sort bore upon the face 
of it the stamp of its own condemnation. 
Why, for instance, should there be one law 
for England and another for Scotland ? One 
great novelty of the Bill was that it was to 
be retrospective. Every marriage was to 
be deemed to have been good which had 
been solemnized against the law in England 
since 1837; while in Scotland it applied 
only to marriages contracted after the pass- 
ing of the Act. Every time the subject 
had been introduced it had been introduced 
by persons having no object in view that 
was conducive to the settlement of the 
question ; they merely endeavoured to gain 
a particular object important to some few 
persons at any expense as to the consistency 
and symmetry of the law, not minding 
whether they had one law for England and 
another for Scotland—not minding whether 
there was one law for a husband’s brother 
and another for a wife’s sister—but un- 
settling everything. And for what pur- 
pose ?—merely to gratify agitators who had 
been encouraging breaches of the law by 
constantly and perseveringly misrepresent- 
ing it to ignorant members of society. He 
would now say one word on the argument 
of the right hon. Gentleman apposite (Sir 
George Grey), who spoke of this Bill as in 
his judgment a poor man’s question. The 
right hon. Gentleman, however, admitted 
that marriages with a deceased wife’s sis- 
ter were not common, and the grievance 
was that poor people were not able to make 
them ; that was to say, he was desirous of 
giving the poor the opportunity of making 
such marriages, thinking they would be 
highly advantageous to such people. But 
he could not see that the poor differed in 
this respect from other classes of society, 
and the infrequeney of the marriages was 
not an argument in favour of legalizing 
them. The last time the subject came un- 
der discussion in the House he received 
communications from several of the clergy 
of the largest and most populous parishes 
in the metropolis, among them being the 
Rector of St. Giles’s, while others were 
sent from Manchester and other parts of the 
country ; and those clergymen informed 
him that they had taken very great pains 
to ascertain as accurately as possible how 
far marriages of this sort were common 
among the populations committed to their 
M 2 
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spiritual care. The result was that they 
found fewer cases of this particular kind of 
violation of the law than other kinds which 
they mentioned, which the Bill did not pro- 

ose todeal with. He admitted, of course, 

ut with deep sorrow, that what was de- 
scribed as incest was to be met with—not 
often—in the lower classes of society, under 
circumstances which tended to explain if 
not to extenuate it. That was much to be 
lamented ; but the cure for it was to elevate 
the persons, to improve their dwellings, to 
increase their spiritual superintendence, 
and to give them better education ; but of 
all things least likely to improve their 
morals and lead them away from crime was 
to teach them, by such examples as this, 
that it was only necessary to commit a cer- 
tain amount of crime, and then form a 
society to get it legalized through the ac- 
tion of Parliament. 

Mr. THOMAS CHAMBERS, in reply, 
said, that he was astonished, after the prin- 
ciple of this Bill had been sanctioned by the 
most eminent Judges and members of the 
episcopal bench, that those who now sup- 
ported this Bill should be subjected to the 
sweeping censure which had been pro- 
nounced by the Attorney General. Ifthey 
carried the Bill, would the Attorney General 
and his friends have any objection to such 
marriages in Scotland being declared valid ? 
It was his (Mr. Chamber’s) desire to vali- 
date these marriages in every part of the 
Empire. His hon. and learned Friend below 
him (Mr. Coleridge) said that there was no 
instance of a dispensation being granted for 
the marriage with a deceased wife’s sister 
until that granted in the case of the King 
of Portugal. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dundalk (Sir George Bowyer), how- 
ever, had referred him to a ease in which 
such a dispensation had been granted long 
before that time. Why, for 300 years be- 
fore 1835 there was practically a standing 
dispensation for all such marriages, and 
there was nothing whatever to show that 
any public scandal or any relaxation of the 
morals of the country had been produced 
in consequence. He fully believed that the 
provisions of the Bill were not contrary to 
Divine law—had it been shown that they 
were he would have given it up. The At- 
torney General had dwelt forcibly upon the 
moral results of the Bill. Now it was his 
(Mr. Chamber’s) conviction, if this Bill were 
passed, that so far from any of the evils 
predicted from it arising a vast deal of good 
to society generally would be produced. 


The Attorney General 


{COMMONS} 
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Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 
The House divided :—Ayes 154; Noes 


174: Majority 20. 


Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
negatived. 

Second Reading put off for six months. 

AYES, 

Adair, H. E, Hadfield, G. 
Adam, W. P. Hanbury, R. C. 
Akroyd,' E. Hankey, T. 
Anstruther, Sir R. Harris, J. D. 
Ayrton, A. S. Headlam, rt. hon. T. E. 
Bagwell, J. Heathcote, hon, G. H. 
Baines, E. Ilenderson, J. 
Baring, T. Hibbert, J. T. 
Barnes, T Hodgkinson, G. 


Baxter, W. E. 
Beaumont, H. F. 
Beaumont, W. B. 
Bentinck, G. C. 
Berkeley, hon. H. F. 
Bonham-Carter, J 
Browne, Lord J. T. 
Bruce, Lord C. 
Bruce, rt. hon. H. A. 
Buller, Sir E. M. 
Butler, C. S. 
Buxton, C. 

Caleraft, J. H. M. 


Calthorpe, hn.F.H.W.G. 


Candlish, J. 
Carnegie, hon. C. 
Cave, 

Cheetham, J. 
Childers, H. C. E. 
Cholmeley, Sir M. J. 
Clive, G. 

Colvile, C. R. 

Cowen, J. 

Cowper, hon. H. F. 
Crosland, Colonel T. P. 
Crossley, Sir F. 
Davey, R. 

Dent, J. D. 

Dick, F. 

Enfield, Viscount 
Evans, T. W. 
Faweett, H: 
FitzGerald, Lord O. A. 


Fitzwilliam, hn.C.W.W. 


Foljambe, F. J. S. 
Forster, C. 
Forster, W. E. 


Fortescue, rt. hon. C. P. 


Galway, Viscount 
Gaskell, J. M. 
Glyn, G. C. 

Glyn, G. G. 
Goldsmid, Sir F. H. 
Goldsmid, J. 

Gray, Sir J. 


Gridley, Captain H. G. 


Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Srove, T. F. 
Gurney, R. 


Gurney, S. 


Holland, E. 
Horsman, rt. hon. E. 
Howard, hon. C, W. G 
Hughes, W. B. 
Jackson, W. 

Jervoise, Sir J. C. 
Jolliffe, rt.hn.SirW.G.H. 
Kelly, Sir F. 

King, hon. P. J. L. 
Kinglake, A. W. 
Kinglake, J. A. 
Kingscote, Colonel 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, E 
Lawrence, W. 
Lawson, rt. hon. J. A. 
Lee, W. 

Leeman, G. 

Lewis, H. 

Liddell, hon. H. G, 
Lowe, rt. hon. R. 
Lusk, A. 

Mackinnon, W. A. 
Marjoribanks, D. C. 
Marsh, M. H. 
Marshall, W. 
Martin, C. W. 
Martin, P. W. 
Meller, W. 

Merry, J. 

Milbank, F. A. 
Milton, Viscount 
Mitchell, A, 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Moffatt, G. 

Moore, C. 

More, R. J. 
Morrison, W. 

Neate, C. 

Norwood, C. M. 
O’Loghlen, Sir C. M. 
Owen, Sir H. O. 
Padmore, R. 
Pelham, Lord 

Peto, Sir S. M. 
Philips, R. N. 
Pollard-Urquhart, W. 
Portman, hon. W. H. B. 
Potter, E. 

Potter, T. B. 

Price, R, G. 
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Rawlinson, Sir H, Taylor, P. A. Langton, W. G. Pim, J. 

Repton, G. W. J. Tite, W. Leatham, W. H. Powell, F. S, 

Ro! nm, P.F. Tollemache, J. Lefroy, A. Rebow, J. G. 
Rothschild, N, M. de Tomline, G. Leslie, W. Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Russell, A. Treeby, J. W. Lindsay, hn, Colonel C. Samuda, J. D’A. 
Russell, H. Trevelyan, G. O. Lindsay, Colonel R.L. Sclater-Booth, G. 
Samuelson, B. Vivian, 0. H. M‘Lagan, P. Scott, Lord H. 
Scholefield, W. Vivian, Capt.hn, J.C.W. | M‘Laren, D. Selwyn, C. J. 
Seely, C Watkin, E, W Mainwaring, T. Simonds, W. B. 
Seymour, A; Whitbread, S. Manners, rt. hn. LordJ. Smith, S. G. 

, R. Dz White, J. Miller, S. B. Stanhope, Lord 
Sherriff, A. C. Whitworth, B. Miller, T. J. Stanley, hon, F. 
Simeon, Sir J. Wynn, C. W. W. Miller, W. Stronge, Sir J. M. 
Smith, J. A. Wynne, W. R. M. Monk, C. J. Surtees, H. E. 

Smith, J. B. Wyvill, M. Monsell, rt. hon. W. Sykes, C. 
Stacpoole, W. Young, R. Montagu, Lord R. Taylor, Colonel 
Stanley, Lord Montgomery, Sir G. Tottenham, Lt,-col.C.G. 
Stansfeld, J. TELLERS. Mordaunt, Sir C. Turner, C. 
Stirling-Maxwell,Sir W, Chambers, T. Morgan, O. Vandeleur, Colonel 
Sturt, Lt.-Colonel N. Gilpin, C. Mowbray, rt. hon, J. R. Verner, E. W 
Naas, Lord Verner, Sir W. 
NOES. Neeld, Sir J. bree H, = ree 
Acland, T. D. Dyott, Colonel R. Neville-Grenville, R. aldegrave-Leslie,hn. 
Adderley, rt. hon.C.B. Eckersley, N. North, Colonel ba Major G. _ 
Annesley,hn. Colonel H. Edwards, Colonel Northcote, Sir S. H. wae rt. _ S. H. 
Armstrong, R. Egerton, Sir P. G. Ogilvy, Sir J. aterhouse, S. J 
Aytoun, R.S. Egerton, hon. W. O'Neill, E. Whiteside, rt. hon, J. 
Baggallay R. Elcho, Lord O’ Reilly, M. W. Whitmore, H. 
Ba Ww. E + J Otway, A. J Wickham, H. W. 
fe sis sine H.E WwW Williams, F. M 
Bailey, Sir J. R. Ewing, H. E. Crum- Packe, C, W. eeeen, 5. See 
Baring, hon. A. H. Farquhar, Sir M, Paget, R. H. Winnington, Sir T. E. 
Baring, H. B Feilden, J. Palmer, Sir R. Wyndham, hon. H. 
Barnett, H. Fellowes, E. Parker, Major W. Wyndham, hon. P. 
Barron, Sir H. W. Fergusson, Sir J. Paull, H. Young, G. 
Barttelot, Colonel Floyer, J. a ‘ 3 Gen. ao 
Bathurst, A. A. Forde, Colonel Peel, J. Hunt, G. W 


Beach, Sir M. H. 
Beach, W. W. B. 
Bective, Earl of 
Benyon, R. 

Bernard, hon. Col. H. B. 
Blennerhassett, Sir R. 
Booth, Sir R. G. 
Bovill, W. 

Bridges, Sir B. W. 
Brooks, R. 

Bruce, Major C. 
Buckley, E. 

Burrell, Sir P. 
Cairns, Sir H. M‘C, 
Campbell, A. H: 
Cartwright, Colonel 
Castlerosse, Viscount 
Cave, S. 

Cavendish, Lord G. 
Cobbold, J. C. 

Cole, hon. H. 
Coleridge, J. D. 
Conolly, T. 

Corry, rt. hon. H. L. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Cooper, E. H. 
Cranbourne, Viscount 
Cubitt, G. 

Dalkeith, Earl of 
Dawson, R. P. 
Dowdeswell, W. E. 
Du Cane, C. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
Dundas, rt. hon, Sir D. 
Dunlop, A. M. 
Dunne, General 

Du Pre, C, G. 


Forester, rt. hon. Gen. 
French, Colonel 
Gallwey, Sir W. P. 
George, J. 

Gladstone, W. H. 
Goddard, A. L. 
Greenall, G. 

Greville, A. W. F. 
Greville, Colonel F. 
Grosvenor, Capt. R. W. 
Hamilton, Lord C, J. 
Hamilton, I. T. 
Hamilton, Viscount 


Hervey, Lord A. H. C. 
Henley, rt. hon. J. W. 
Herbert, hon. P. E. 
Hesketh, Sir T. G. 
Heygate, Sir F. W. 
Hodgson, W. N. 
Hogg, Lt.-Colonel J. M 
Holford, R. S. 

Hood, Sir A. A. 
Hope, A. J. B. B. 
Hornby, W. H. 
Ilowes, E. 

Hubbard, J. G. 
Huddleston, J. W. 
Humphery, W. H. 
Jones, D. 

Kearsley, Captain R. 
Kelk, J. 

Kendall, N. 

King, J. K. 
Kinnaird, hon. A. F. 
Knox, hon, Major S, 





Percy.Ma,j-Gen.LordH. Heathcote, Sir W. 


GLEBE LANDS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(Sir James Fergusson, Major Walker, Mr. 
M‘Lagan.) 

(pit 115.] sECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON, in moving 
the second reading of the Bill, said, it was 
intended to supplement the insufficient re- 
ceipts of many of the parochial clergy of 
Scotland by utilizing existing Church pro- 
perty. By the present law, no one could 
grant a lease of glebe lands for a longer 
term than his own life; hence, it was im- 
possible that land could be properly farmed, 
as a tenant could not safely make improve- 
ments. The glebes in Scotland consisted 
on an average of five or six acres, and were 
originally intended to supply the household 
wants of the minister. Now, however, the 
immediate want of a horse and a few cattle 
was not felt, as those things could be rea- 
dily obtained by purchase ; but the cost of 
living was increased. It seemed desirable, 
therefore, that the provision to be made for 
the ministers of the Church should be uti- 
lized as much as possible. It was in the 
neighbourhood of rising towns where it 
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would be most easy to utilize the glebe 
land by letting it on building leases, and 
it was just in these places that the popu- 
lation demanded clergymen of a superior 
order, such as might be obtained by larger 
stipends than were now available. The 
present law did not allow an incumbent to 
grant a building lease in feu. He could 
only do that by obtaining a private Act, 
which would cost £500, and it was quite 
beyond the reach of an ordinary clergyman 
to obtain a private Act. The number of 
glebes in Scotland was about 900; and of 
these he had information of more than 460 
to which the power sought to be obtained 
by this Bill could be properly applied. As 
regarded the leases, they were chiefly 
valuable for the parishes in which there 
was a very large extent of unimproved land. 
In 80 parishes the glebes amounted to 
upwards of 50,000 acres; but that being 
Church land—not worth more than ls. an 
acre—it did not imply an addition to the 
stipend of more than £40 or £50 a year. 
But it was represented that extensive 
glebes would be to a certain extent improv- 
able, and might be much more beneficially 
farmed by being let, than by the minister 
farming it himself. From the Returns ob- 
tained by the Council of the General As- 
sembly of the Chureh of Scotland in 1864, 
it appeared that in 105 glebes, amounting 
to 660 acres, feuing would be likely to take 
place. Since then they had heard of 15 
more, of 57 acres ; so that 717 acres might 
be very beneficially feued. There were 
some others, making perhaps 150. In 100 
eases, the gain would be from £20 to £80 
a year; in 9 cases, there would be about 
£100 additional; in 7 cases, the gain 
would be from £100 to £150 a year; in 
3, about £200 a year; and in only 1 above 
that sum. It was a remarkable fact that, 
where the gain would be £100 a year, they 
were nearly all cases where the present 
stipend of the minister was of the minimum 
rate allowed by the law—namely, £150 a 
year; and therefore it was precisely in the 
cases of the most necessitous ministers that 
this Bill would benefit the incumbent. In- 
asmuch as a private Act cost £500, and in 
seven-tenths of the parishes the Bill would 
only give additions under £100 a year to 
the stipends, it was no great thing that was 
asked; but having regard to the limited 
income of the parish ministers of Scotland, 
it was an addition that would be very 
sensibly felt in increasing their comforts 
and providing for the education of their 
families. In the Bill which he had intro- 


Sir James Fergusson 


{COMMONS} 
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duced, particular pains had been taken to 
avoid injuring the rights of individuals ; 
and if the House would allow him, he would 
point out in a few words how the rights of 
all persons were guarded. In the first 
place, it was proposed that if the minister 
desired power to feu his glebe, he should in 
the first place obtain the consent of the 
heritors and the Presbytery ; and having 
their consent he should petition the Court of 
Tiends that it should employ a reporter to 
make proper inquiries. On his being satis- 
fied that the feuing might be properly exer- 
eised, the Court might grant the applica- 
tion, making such rules as the Court should 
think fit for the carrying out of the scheme. 
There was a clause providing that all pro- 
per sanitary precautions should be made ; 
and then the Bill said that casualties and 
renewals should go into a sinking fund to 
defray the original expense. There was a 
right of pre-emption proposed by the Bill 
to conterminous proprietors, so that no one 
could be injured by a populous place being 
raised in the immediate neighbourhood of 
a gentleman’s park. Te thought it was a 
question whether, even in such a case, there 
should be power to sell the glebe land. Ue 
looked upon the incumbent of a parish as 
very much in the position of the proprietor 
of a settled estate. He thought it would 
be better if the House would grant the 
second reading of the Bill, to strike out the 
power to sell to any proprietor, but to give 
a conterminous proprietor the power to feu 
the land, if he should prefer. These were 
the leading provisions of the Bill. There 
was a clause which provided that after a 
certain point the proceeds should be applied 
towards providing additional supervision for 
the parishes; but he thought that clause 
might as well be dropped, inasmuch as the 
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| addition to the stipends would be so small 





that there would be no funds available for 
such a purpose. On the whole, he trusted 
the House would pass the Bill, which had 
been submitted to those who represent 
chiefly the landed property of the country, 
had been prepared with the full consent of 
the Chureh, and injured no one’s rights. 
At all events, he hoped the House would 
not object to the second reading. He 
would take care to place the Committee on 
a distant day, so that all possible consi- 
deration might be given to the Bill. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time.”’ 
— (Sir James Fergusson.) 

Sm ANDREW AGNEW said, he con- 
curred in most of the remarks that had 
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fallen from the hon. Gentleman who had 
moved the second reading of the Bill, which 
he thought would be a measure of general 
advantage to the Church of Scotland. As 
the incomes of the Scottish clergy were 
very scanty, and with regard to half the 
parishes no means of raising the stipends 
could be found, any addition that could be 
given to the incomes must be not only a 
means of increasing their comforts, but 
must also have the effect of attracting more 
extensively the talent of the country ; so 
that there might be retained within the 
boundaries of the Church those who would 
naturally demand in their clergymen the 
possession of such qualifications. With 
regard to the leases, it appeared to him 
that eleven years was a long period; and 
in the uncertainty of human life, supposing 
a lease was just entered upon, and the 
minister were to die within a few months 
afterwards, it would be a disadvantage to 
the new minister to find that he could not 
have the occupation of the land for a long 

eriod. He saw no objection to the princi- 
ple of the Bill, if matters were so arranged 
that consent of the Presbytery should be 
obtained within one year. With that pro- 
vision, he should support the second read- 
ing of the Bill. 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE approved of 
the object and principle of the Bill, as he 
thought it was only fair that the clergy of 
the Church of Scotland should be assisted 
in the way that it proposed. He had, 
therefore, no objection to make to the 
second reading of the Bill. The only re- 
mark he had to make on the measure was 
this—that some provision ought to be 
made for those cases of parishes where the 
population had gone far beyond the present 
means of its spiritual provision. Provision 
ought to be made for those cases, which 
would not probably be very numerous ; 
and the provision might be placed under 
the control of the Commissioners. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday 28th May. 


HARWICH ELECTION. 


House informed, that the Committee 
had determined— 


That Henry Jervis White Jervis, esquire, is duly 
elected a Burgess to serve in this present Par- 
liament for the Borough of Harwich. 

That John Kelk, esquire, is duly elected a Bur- 
gess to serve in this present Parliament for the 

orough of Harwich. 


{May 8, 1866} 
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And the said Determinations were ordered to 
be entered in the Journals of this House. 

House further informed, that the Committee 
had unanimously agreed to the following Resolu- 
tions :— 

That Henry Jervis White Jervis, esquire, was 
not disqualified to be elected and serve in this 
present Parliament by reason of holding an office 
or place of profit under the Crown created since 
the passing of 6 Anne, c. 7, nor as a deputy or 
clerk in the office of Her Majesty’s Principal Se- 
cretary of State for War within the meaning of 
15 Geo. II. 

That no evidence of acts of bribery or undue 
influence exercised by the said Henry Jervis 
White Jervis, esquire, and John Kelk, esquire, 
has been laid before the Committee. 

That no agreement between the said Henry 
Jervis White Jervis, esquire, and John Kelk, 
esquire, was made before the Election that the 
said Henry Jervis White Jervis, esquire, should 
unduly use the influence of himself and the Great 
Eastern Railway Company with and over Voters 
of and in the Borough of Harwich in favour of 
the said John Kelk, esquire, and that the said 
John Kelk, esquire, should, in consideration 
thereof, pay and bear the expenses of and attend- 
ing the Election of the said Henry Jervis White 
Jervis, esquire, or any portion thereof, as alleged 
in the Petition of John Burt and others. 

That the Petition of the said John G. K. Burt 
and others against the said Henry Jervis White 
Jervis, esquire, and John Kelk, esquire, is frivo- 
lous and vexatious. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


Minutes of Evidence taken before the 
Committee to be laid before this House.— 
(Ur. Gathorne Hardy.) 


BURIALS IN BURGHS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Baxter Bill to revive 
Section Sixty-nine of ‘The Nuisances Removal 
(Scotland) Act, 1856,’ relating to Burials in 
Burghs, ordered to be brought in by Mr, Baxter 
and Mr. Carneers. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 132. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


aeons 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, May 3, 1866. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuic Buus—First Readi 
Legitimacy Declaration (Ireland) * (96) ; 
secration of Churchyards * (97). 

Second Reading—Selling and Hawking Goods 
on Sunday (92); Exchequer Bills and Bonds * 

58 


on- 


(58). 

Referred to Select Committee—Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission * (52), 

Committee—Customs Duties (Isle of Man) * (82); 
Local Government Supplemental * (84). 
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Report—Poor Persons’ Burial (Ireland) * (94) ; 
Customs Duties (Isle of Man)* (82); Local 
Government Supplemental * (84). 

Third Reading—Qualification for Offices Aboli- 
tion* (41); Salmon Fisheries (Scotland) * 
(86), and passed. 


THE OATH TO BE TAKEN BY PEERS. 
STANDING ORDER. 


On the Motion of The Lorp CaancEttor, 
it was 

Resolved, That the Oath appointed by the Act 
of the present Session of Parliament, intituled 
* An Act to amend the Law relating to Parlia- 
mentary Oaths,” to be made and subscribed by 
Members of both Houses of Parliament on taking 
their Seats in every Parliament, be made and 
subscribed by Members of the House of Peers 
betwixt the Hours of Nine in the Morning and 
Five in the Afternoon: Ordered, that the said 
Resolution be declared a Standing Order, and 
that it be entered on the Roll of Standing Orders 
of this House. 


TOTNES ELECTION — GREAT YAR- 
MOUTH ELECTION—REIGATE ELEC- 
TION—LANCASTER ELECTION. 


Messages from the Commons that they 
have agreed to Addresses (which are seve- 
rally set forth) to be presented to Her 
Majesty, to which they desire the con- 
currence of their Lordships. 

Message to the Commons for Report 
and evidence taken before the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on the 
Petitions complaining of undue Elections 
and Returns for the said boroughs. 


SELLING AND HAWKING GOODS ON SUN- 
DAY BILL.—( The Lord Chelmsford.) 


(No. 92.) 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Lord CueEtmsrorp presented petitions 
from tradesmen of Marylebone, Clerk- 
enwell, Bethnal Green, and Spitalfields, 
Islington, Stepney and Limehouse, and 
from persons signing, praying for the adop- 
tion of measures to restrict Sunday trading 
to such articles as are necessary to public 
convenience: — and from inhabitants of 
St. George the Martyr, Holborn, West 
Ham, and Christ Church, Bermondsey, in 
favour of the Selling and Hawking Goods 
on Sunday Bill. : 

Lorv CHELMSFORD, in proceeding to 
move that the Bill be now read the second 
time, said, that the petitions he had just 
presented were signed by not less than 
10,000 persons, all of whom were specially 
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affected by the question, and who desired 
that Sunday trading should be prohibited 
by law, so that they might be enabled 
themselves to abstain from a violation of 
the Sabbath, to which they were at pre- 
sent driven in self-defence. For many 
years past, various attempts had been made 
to pass a measure for this object. In 1832, 
and again in 1847, a Committee of the 
House of Commons sat upon the subject, 
and in 1850 their Lordships also appointed 
a Committee to inquire into the ¥5.hole 
subject. All of these Committees received 
a considerable amount of evidence, proving 
the extent to which Sunday trading was 
carried on, the utter inefficacy of the law, 
and the necessity for fresh legislation. 
Various Bills, framed in accordance with 
the recommendations of these Committees, 
had been introduced to Parliament; but 
they had unfortunately all been unsuccess- 
ful. In 1850 a noble Earl on the cross- 
benches (Lord Harrowby) introduced a mea- 
sure which was favourably reported on by 
a Select Committee and passed their Lord- 
ships’ House; but it was so late in the 
Session before it reached the House of 
Commons that it fell through. The framer 
of that measure had assisted him to draw 
up the Bill he had introduced to their 
Lordships’ notice, and he expected the 
noble Earl would cordially support him in 
his endeavours to get the Bill passed. In 
that year 1855 a noble Lord (Lord Ebury), 
who was thenin the House of Commons, 
introduced a measure, which was read by 
that House the second time ; but the people 
at that period grew much agitated upon 
the subject of Sunday observance—not, 
he believed, in consequence of the pro- 
visions of that Bill, but because the public- 
houses had been ordered to close at ten 
o’clock on Saturday by an Act of Parlia- 
ment passed in the previous year—and so 
threatening was the appearance of the large 
numbers of the people gathered in the 
Parks at the time that at the request of the 
Government of the day his noble Friend 
was induced to withdraw the measure. 
In 1860 he himself introduced a similar 
Bill, and their Lordships’ passed it ; but it 
failed to pass the Commons. Considering 
that all these efforts had been made and 
failed, it might be very fairly asked why 
another attempt was made, and how he 
could hope to be successful now. But there 
were at the present time certain considera- 
tions which led him to hope that the present 
moment was peculiarly favourable for the 
attainment of his object. In the first 
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place, he believed there was a growing 
opinion abroad that the tradesmen who 
complained of the existing system were 
subjected to an intolerable grievance, 
and were entitled to the protection of the 
Legislature—and, in the next place, the 
work-people generally were released from 
labour earlier on Saturdays, and were 
paid their wages earlier in the day, than for- 
merly—arrangements which obviated the 
necessity of making purchases on Sunday. 
He believed that much prejudice existed 
against legislating upon the subject ; but 
that arose chiefly from the efforts made in 
former times by good and religious men, 
who caused a cry to be raised that it was 
useless to attempt to make people godly 
by Act of Parliament. This idea, perhaps, 
arose in the first instance from the provi- 
sions of the Act of Charles II., wherein 
it was ordered that— 

“All and every person or persons shall on 
every Lord’s Day apply themselves to the observ- 
ance of the same, by exercising themselves there- 
in in the duties of piety and true religion, public 
and private.” 

Of course, the injunction failed to have 
any effect; and he desired that it should 
be expressly understood that his Bill 
should be looked upon as a measure of 
protection and not of coercion. He wished 
to leave it to the dictates of a man’s own | 
conscience as to how he should spend the | 
Sunday; but he also desired to insure | 
that he should not be bound to continue | 





his work on that day, and thus lose the | 


blessing—the inestimable blessing—of a , 
day of rest, and the opportunity of em- 
ploying that day in a becoming manner. 
In the Reports of the Committees to which 
he had referred, abundance of evidence 
would be found as to the extent to which 
Sunday trading was carried on. The facts 
disclosed might almost be described as 
startling. Trading of every description 
went on, and it was computed that 10,000 
shops in the metropolis were open every 
Sunday. Many of the public thorough- 
fares were thus crowded by noisy multi- 
tudes, and the decent and respectable 
portion of the community were annoyed 
on their way to church by the scenes 
exhibited—they were subjected to much 
inconvenience and sometimes to insult; 
and worse than this, the tradesmen who 
desired, for the sake of themselves, their 
families, and their servants, to enjoy 
the Sabbath as a day of thankful repose, 
were prevented, almost by necessity, and 
certainly from regard to their worldly in- 
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terests, from doing so, and compelled to 
join the throng of Sunday traders. The 
number of persons computed to be thus 
engaged was not less than 100,000. It 
might be said, if these tradesmen were so 
desirous to have Sunday as a day of rest, 
why did they not agree among themselves 
and close their shops? But the experiment 
had been tried over and over again, and 
it had invariably failed, because it was- 
found that unless there was a unanimous 
agreement in a neighbourhood that every 
shop should be closed it was in the power 
of a very small minority to defeat the ob- 
ject of the majority, and to compel the 
latter in self-defence to keep their shops 
open. It was almost impossible for a man 
who was striving to obtain a livelihood 
and support his family to protect himself 
against the competition of trade and the 
dread of loss caused by closing his shop 
on Sunday. He wished tocall their Lord- 
ships’ attention to a letter written by a 
butcher in the New Cut, Lambeth, which 
put this part of the question in a very 
strong light. The writer said— 


“ My Lord,—I trust your Lordship will pardon 
the liberty I take in addressing you for the pur- 
pose of soliciting the favour of your Lordship’s 
kind aid and support to the Bill now before Par- 
liament in reference to Sunday trading. Per- 
mit me, my Lord, to state that I have carried 
on the business of a butcher in this locality 
for the last ten years, and have a wife and 
nine children entirely dependent on me for sup- 

rt. As nearly all the shops are open on Sun- 
day, I am compelled to do the same. Were I 
to close while others are open, in all probabi- 
lity my business (in a neighbourhood like this) 
would be reduced one-half, and my family might 
be ruined. I find, however, that the system sub- 
jects me and my dependents to much unnecessary 
toil and degradation, and entirely prevents my 
giving that attention to the duties and responsibi- 
lities which I am sure your Lordship will feel 
devolve upon one having the care of so large a 
family. We are generally in business eighteen 
hours on Saturday, and from seven o’clock up to 
dinner time on Sunday, and I hardly need assure 
your Lordship that the whole of the afternoon and 
evening of Sunday is scarcely sufficient to recruit 
our exhausted energies. Many attempts have 
been made by the tradesmen themselves to close 
their shops by voluntary arrangement, but a very 
small minority have invariably defeated the ob- 
ject, and it is clear that — os of a legal 
enactment will cure the evil. here cannot, my 
Lord, be a shadow of doubt that not only the 
tradesmen and their assistants, but the labouring 
classes, would be greatly benefited by confining 
Sunday trading as much as possible to articles 
that are perishable, or those absolutely needed by 
the public on that day. Again apologizing for the 
liberty I have taken in thus addressing you, I beg 
most respectfully and urgently to intreat your 
Lordship’s serious consideration of the subject 
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and your Lordship’s powerful a to the Bill 
now before your Lordships’ Hou 


Another person who was ntl in the 
news trade, wrote the following letter :— 


“ My Lord,—I should not have troubled your 
Lordship on the present occasion, but seeing an 
account in to-day’s papers of a deputation on 
Sunday trading waiting upon the Secretary of 
State, and the last words, as reported, of Sir 
George Grey are, ‘that there must be a deal of 
‘opposition on the other side seeing there are so 
many shops open on the Sunday,’ as much as to 
say, that all those Sunday traders would be op- 
posed to the Bill. But as one of those traders 
(in the news trade) I humbly submit that three 
parts of those traders are quite ready to close 
their shops if they could do so without offending 
their customers all the week. Now if the Govern- 
ment passed a Bill prohibiting trading on that 
day, the public could not blame any individual 
tradesman. I once tried the closing of my shop 
on the Sunday myself, and did close for six Sun- 
days, but 1 found I lost half my trade all the 
week and I should soon have been ruined had I 
not opened it again on that day. My customers 
told me that they should dea! with those that 
would ; for I am sorry to say that the working 
classes, though they have their half-holiday on 
Saturday, and all Sunday to themselves, are the 
last to wish others to rest on the Lord’s Day. I 
have attended a number of meetings of the news 
trades, who number about 4,000 in London alone, 
and at each of those meetings I have put the 
question, whether they wished Sunday trading to 
be done away with, and I have always found the 
meetings unanimous in wishing to do away with 
it. I have not the slightest doubt, if the Bill is 
brought before Parliament this time, it will be 
earried without opposition ; but I trust it will be 
a Bill entirely doing away with trading in news- 
papers on Sunday, and every other article that 
ean be procured on Saturday.” 


Having shown the desire that existed for 
the introduction of some such measure, 
the only remaining questions were the 
necessity for legislation, and whether the 
existing law was sufficient to prevent the 
evil. The Act of 29 Charles II. c. 7, 
imposed a penalty of 5s. upon every per- 
son who should 

“ Publicly ery, show forth, exhibit, or expose 
to sale any wares, merchandise, fruits, herbs, 
goods, or chattels whatsoever on the Lord’s Day.” 
By a somewhat extraordinary decision of 
the Courts, it was held that the only 
proof of exposing goods for sale was the 
actual sale of such articles. But the penalty 
of 5s., which might have been a consider- 
able sum in the days of Charles II., was 
at present insufficient to insure the observ- 
ance of the law; and as one penalty co- 
vered the trading on the whole of any 
given Sunday, a man who followed a lu- 
crative business would cheerfully pay 5s. 
to be allowed to continue it, and many of 
the Sunday traders even professed their 
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readiness to pay six months’ penalties in 
advance. He proposed by the present 
Bill to render the law more efficacious 
by increasing the penalty for the first 
offence to any sum between 5s. and 20s. ; 
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‘and after a conviction for the first of- 


fence, he proposed to exact cumulative 
penalties for every separate offence on 
each Sunday. He also proposed that 
the Bill should extend to the whole of 
England, and that the police should be re- 
quired to enforce the law. These were 
the main provisions of his Bill. He an- 
ticipated two classes of objections. In 
the first place, there were persons who 
would not admit the necessity for al- 
lowing any kind of trading on Sundays, 
and who contended that the Lord’s Day 
ought to be preserved strictly and exclu- 
sively for religious purposes. They would 
regard his Bill as giving a legislative sanc- 
tion to Sunday trading. The Bill of 1860 
was in some degree defeated by the action 
of the persons connected with the Asso- 
ciation for the Religious Observance of the 
Lord’s Day. They sent 13,000 circulars 
to the clergy and Dissenting ministers 
throughout England, and they stirred up 
an opposition to the Bill by a not very faith- 
ful representation of its character. But 
he would ask the members of this Asso- 
ciation whether they could hope to enforce 
by law the strict and rigid observance of 
the Lord’s Day. If not, why should they 
object to this Bill, which was at least a 
step in the right direction? He knew per- 
fectly well by experience that there was 
not the slightest chance of his getting the 
Bill passed unless the exceptions which 
he should propose were embodied in the 
Bill; but he had reason to believe that if 
their Lordships passed the Bill in its in- 
tegrity it would ultimately receive the 
sanction of the other House and become 
law. The other class of objectors to whom 
he alluded were those who thought that 
there ought to be no restrictions at all 
on the liberty of persons to employ the 
Sunday as they liked. To those per- 
sons his Bill would oppose no new restric- 
tions whatever. Their objection ought 
to be, not that this Bill imposed re- 
strictions, but that it would make the 
law effective to prevent that Sunday trad- 
ing which they were desirous of carry- 
ing on. He had no intention whatever 
by the Bill to lay any restrictions upon 
the private observance of the Sunday ; but 
what he would say to those persons was 
this—“ If you publicly employ your Sun- 
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day in such a manner as to produce an- 
noyance to others, and to promote social 
and moral evil, then it is the duty of Par- 
liament to step in and restrict you.” These 
were the grounds upon which thousands 
and thousands of persons had thronged 
their Lordships’ House and entreated that 
the inestimable blessing of a day of rest 
should be secured to them. Even as a 
civil institution it was impossible to over- 
rate the inestimable value of the ~nae § 
Incessant toil on every day of the week, 
including the Lord’s Day, not only tended 
to enfeeble both mind and body, but also 
to demoralize. Upon this subject he wished 
to call attention to the eloquent words of 
Lord Macaulay, who said— 

“ Rely on it, that intense labour beginning too 
early in life, continued too long every day, stunt- 
ing the growth of the body, stunting the growth 
of the mind, leaving no time for healthful exercise, 
leaving no time for intellectual culture, must im- 
pair all those high qualities which have made our 
country great. On the other hand, a day of rest 
occurring every week, two or three hours of leisure 
exercised in innocent amusement or useful study 
every day must improve the whole man—physical, 
moral, and intellectual.” 


Even in a political point of view, there- 
fore, he would earnestly ask their Lord- 
ships to pass this Bill. But he could not 
help anticipating better results from the 
measure if it became law. Besides giving 
that inestimable boon of the day’s rest 
from incessant toil, it would prevent the 
evil example of Sunday traffic in those 
districts where that traffic was carried on; 
it would introduce a healthier state of 
feeling, and, he trusted, in the result, 
would make Sunday what he desired it 
to be, a day of thankful rest, of religious 
exercise, and of innocent and cheerful re- 
laxation from toil. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(Lord Chelmsford.) 


Lorp TEYNHAM said, he congratulated 
the noble and learned Lord (Lord Chelms- 
ford) on having introduced a measure in 
some respects less objectionable than one 
which he had some years ago succeeded in 
passing through their Lordships’ House. 
The powers of the Bill to which he re- 
ferred were to extend no further than the 
metropolitan districts; so that, had the 
Bill become law, there would have been 
one law of the Sabbath for London and 
another for the country—a principle alto- 
gether objectionable. England from some 
received the title of a Christian nation, and 
that they should have one law of the Sab- 
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bath for the metropolis and another for the 
provinces would be contrary to reason and 
religion. He, therefore, congratulated the 
noble and learned Lord that the present 
measure was to apply to the whole of 
England. Whether there was to be one 
law of the Sabbath for England, another 
for Scotland, and another for Ireland, he 
knew not ; but so far as the Bill applied to 
the whole of England he was in accord 
with the noble and learned Lord. It had 
been stated by the noble and learned Lord 
that one reason why the law as it now stood 
was inoperative was the smallness of the 
fine, amounting to only 5s. for each offence. 
But perhaps their Lordships would allow 
him to remind them that just about the 
period when the noble and learned Lord 
introduced his last Bill an attempt was 
made by the police of Southampton to put 
in force the law as it now stands. There 
were five old persons keeping stalls in that 
town who were taken up and fined 5s. for 
the offence of selling on the Lord’s Day ; 
and if his memory did not fail him, in two 
or three of these cases the 5s. fine could not 
be recovered without a distraint. It might 
be true, as the noble and learned Lord 
stated, that there were persons in trade 
who were perfectly willing to pay 5s., and 
pay it in advance for twelve months, to 
be allowed to carry on their trade in peace. 
But what might be innocuous to a man in 
a good line of business might be ruin to 
a small greengrocer or a poor woman sit- 
ting at the corner of the streets keeping a 
stall to sell apples and oranges. Besides, 
according to the Bill the fine of 5s. on the 
poor woman might, at the discretion of the 
magistrate, be raised to 20s., and might be 
inflicted for every separate offence; and thus 
in the name of the religion of a God of love 
and of a Saviour who came to proclaim li- 
berty to the captive their Lordships were 
asked to ruin a poor creature for this 
offence! If there were nothing else ob- 
jectionable in the Bill than the accumu- 
lated penalty, it ought to be sufficient to 
induce their Lordships not to entertain the 
measure. But then it was proposed that 
there should be a tacit allowance of the 
sale of certain articles. Was it possible 
that their Lordships could in any way 
consent to an exemption of that kind un- 
less as regarded matters of necessity on 
that day? As he understood the Bill— 
and the noble and learned Lord would 
correct him if he were wrong—it would 
permit selling in a shop while it prevented 
selling in a stall or with a basket in the 
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streets. One of the clauses of the Bill 
provided that it should not extend to the 
ordinary business of a coffeehouse or a 
cookshop between 10 a.m. and after 1 p.m. 
In London there were peripatetic coffee 
dealers who sold in the streets to travellers 
and to the poor; and if he did not mis- 
understand the Bill, these dealers would be 
acted on injuriously, while the keepers of 
coffeehouses would be held harmless. One 
of the strongest objections that a very large 
proportion of our fellow-subjects would 
make to the Bill is that while it continues 
the permission to sell innocuous things, 
there is no further limitation, which many 
would have expected and hoped for, to the 
selling of noxious things such as wines and 
strong drinks. Objecting as he did to the 
principle and to the details of the Bill, he 
moved that it be read a second time this 
day six months. 


An Amendment moved to leave out 
(“now”) and insert (“this Day Six 
Months.””\—(Zord Teynham.) 


Tue Arcusisnor or CANTERBURY: 
My Lords, having been appealed to, I think 
it is right I should say a few words upon 
this important Bill, and on the general 
question. We owe a debt of gratitude to 
the noble and learned Lord who has intro- 
duced the Bill, because, although I might 
take some exceptions to it, nevertheless I 
do feel that, if it be carried out, Sunday 
trading will be materially diminished, 
though not perhaps entirely prevented, and 
a number of persons who feel it to be a great 
grievance that they are driven in self-de- 
fence to violate the Sabbath will be per- 
mitted the peaceable enjoyment of that 
day of thankfulness and rest; for though 
it would be better; no doubt, to brave all 
the consequences of an adherence to the 
Divine command, it would, I fear, be too 
much to expect such heroic virtue from the 
mass of mankind. I have received depu- 
tations from persons of great respectability 
and from butchers doing large businesses 
in my own neighbourhood, who have en- 
treated me to support the Bill, because it 
will protect them and give them the defence 
they require. Certainly it may be said 
that persons of high Christian principle 
would brave all consequences and would 
resolve, in spite of any loss they might 
sustain, to refrain from selling on the 
Sabbath Day. Nevertheless, there is much 
to be said in favour of the principle of this 
Bill. There may be some particulars in 
respect of which I should desire to see the 
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Bill altered in Committee; but I am so 
satisfied that it would materially promote 
the observance of the Sabbath by affording 
protection to a great number of persons 
that I must give my support to the second 
reading of the Bill. 


On Question, That (‘‘now”’) stand Part 
of the Motion? Resolved in the Afirma- 
tive: Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House 
on Monday next. 


CRIMINALS—IMPRISONMENT FOR LIFE, 
ADDRESS FOR RETURNS. 


Tae Eart or CARNARVON, in moving 
for a Return of the Number of Criminals 
sentenced to Imprisonment for Life, from 
1850 to the present Date, specifying the 
number of such life-sentenced Criminals 
released by Ticket-of-Leave or otherwise 
in each year, said: My Lords, I want to 
call the attention of your Lordships to the 
subject of life sentences, because the ques- 
tion will be raised when a Bill now before 
your Lordships’ House gets into Com- 
mittee, and it is desirable that the House 
should have all the information that may 
be available. I suppose it is pretty well 
known that a sentence of penal servitude 
for life in most cases resolves itself into one 
of twelve years penal servitude. This is 
known to the Judge who pronounces the 
sentence and to the prisoner who submits 
to it. It is, in fact, a great sham; it is 
known to be that, and it produces all the 
effects that a great sham always does. 
The character of these life ‘sentences of 
twelve years duration does not differ in 
any respect from that of the ordinary 
sentences of twelve years penal servitude. 
Both commence with a period of separate 
confinement and pass on to a stage of 
associated labour on public works; both 
terminate by a conditional discharge with 
a ticket-of-leave. As a matter of fact, 
there is not a single prisoner who is not 
aware that, if he behaves well, he will 
be discharged at the end of twelve years. 
Up to this time there has been no great 
practical difficulty in the matter, because 
prisoners were transported. While trans- 
portation lasted, no doubt it was an ad- 
mirable expedient. It benefited a colony 
by giving it labour; it benefited the convict 
by giving him a chance of a new career, 
and it benefited the mother-country by 
ridding her of the convict. All that has 
passed away; the colonies are closed to us, 
and the question before us is—how are we 
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to dispose of our criminals? At this mo- 
ment there exists this glaring anomaly, that 
the next sentence to that of death is twelve 
years’ penal servitude. If, indeed, it be 
desired that there should be no sentences 
between these two, well and good—I have 
nothing to say; but if, on the other hand, 
it is not considered desirable that you 
should step from twelve years penal servi- 
tude to death, let the point be considered, 
and either let the system be altered, or 
convert the nominal life sentence into a 
real one. But you have distinct evidence 
that the present nominal life sentence fails 
to produce any effect on the criminal popu- 
lation. I will quote the opinions of three 
different persons, who are very fair—per- 
haps, the best—samples that can be se- 
lected. One of them is a learned Judge, 
Baron Bramwell, whose experience is un- 
doubted; another is the Director of Convict 
Establishments; and the third is an In- 
spector of Metropolitan Police. Baron 
Bramwell says— 

“As at present administered, penal servitude 
is scarcely a punishment at all, in my opinion.” 
Of course, he is speaking of penal servitude 
for life. Then comes Colonel Henderson, 
the ;present Director of Convict Prisons, 
who says— 

“All those men now under sentence of penal 

servitude for life are told that they can expect no 
remission whatever, but they do not believe it; 
they know perfectly well that ten or twelve or 
fourteen or fifteen years hence their cases will be 
brought forward, and that the crime will be almost 
forgotten ; they are quite sure that something will 
happen, and that they will be released.” 
Then lastly, comes the evidence of Mr. 
Tanner, an Inspector of Metropolitan 
Police; and he, as is natural, speaks more 
of details. He says— 

“There are hundreds, or probably I may say a 
thousand persons in London who have very little 
fear of a penal servitude.” 

He was then asked— 

“ Does the sentence of penal servitude for life 
make a sensible impression on them ?—Yes ; but 
they have all now a hope of getting out of it. But 
if it was penal servitude for life without hope of 
remission they would then look upon it as a very 
dreadful punishment ?—I think so.” 


Now, when you find that three different 
witnesses, all of whom are from their pro- 
fessional duties remarkably fitted to form an 
opinion, come to the same conclusion on 
the subject, though from different points 
of view, it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that they are right. Then there is another 
point which deserves consideration. I 
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think Parliament and the country are 
hardly aware what changes have of late 
years been made in regard to the classifica- 
tion of criminals. My Lords, these changes 
have been carried on so very gradually, 
and in some cases so imperceptibly, that 
Parliament is scarcely aware of them. 
But it is a matter of fact that we have 
now, what has never been the case in 
former years, a very complete system of 
classification. In the first place, juvenile 
offenders are now dealt with as a separate 
class. There is a separate legislation for 
them, and separate places where they are 
confined. Next, you have separate prisons, 
and a separate treatment for female cri- 
minals, to which may be further added 
many penitentiaries which are doing good 
service. Again, within the last year you 
passed an Act which assimilates the treat- 
ment in the various county prisons through- 
out the country, and brings all offenders 
sentenced from a few days to two years 
imprisonment into one uniform system. 
Beyond this, again, you have a further 
class of criminals who are sentenced to 
various periods of penal servitude, com- 
mencing at five years and going on to 
seven, ten, and possibly fourteen years. 
But from fourteen years you at once pass to 
the greatest sentence of all—namely, the 
sentence of death; and that, I think, is a 
great defect in the chain of penal f port 
dure, and is very inconsistent with all you 
have done. My noble Friend reminds me 
that there are sentences of twenty years 
penal servitude. No doubt, some few sen- 
tences of twenty years have been passed, 
especially of late years; but they are few, 
and there is not a single instance, I be- 
lieve, of a man being confined fifteen years, 
Now, there are, perhaps, some objections 
to the conversion of these nominal life sen- 
tences into real ones. The objection is two- 
fold—first, on the ground of health; and 
secondly, on the ground of management. 
The objection on the ground of health will 
not hold for a moment; because, if you 
keep a man in prison for ten, fourteen, or 
fifteen years, there is no reason why the 
term should not be extended without 
injury to his health. But it is much more 
forcibly objected that if you confine a man 
for life you render the management of such 
criminals exceedingly difficult. It is said 
that if you take from a man all hope of 
going forth again into society, and give 
him no chance of the remission of his pun- 
ishment, you deprive him of that element 
of hope which is most valuable in prison 
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discipline—you render him, in fact, a wild | gained, and become entitled to advantages 
beast, and that the warder who goes into | of a most modest and even trifling nature. 
his cell goes there with his life in his | We find, under this system, that just in 
hand. Now, I quite admit that would | proportion as hard labour in conjunction 
be a valid objection if you were to con- | with this mark system, which I have indi- 
fine these prisoners for life in the same | cated, has been imposed upon and exacted 
prisons and under the same regulations as | ‘from the men, a corresponding, and more 
other convicts; but of course my argu- | than corresponding, diminution has taken 
ment rests on "the supposition that pri- place in the punishments inflicted for 
soners sentenced for life should be con-| prison offences. Premising that Class I. 
fined in a different prison suited to their | includes prisoners during the first month 
wants. Nor can I imagine that there | of their imprisonment, I may observe that 
would be a real difficulty in establishing | in the month of November, 1865, before 
such a prison. The question is, whether | the system was fully brought into effect, 
you can present to these men sufficient | the number of prison offences in Class I. 
inducements as a substitute for the hope | was fifty-seven. In December, however, 
of the final remission of their sentence.| the mark system was extended to Class 
When a man is thus confined in prison, | I., and the punishments fell to twenty- 
and shut out from all hope of ever going; two. InJanuary there were twenty-one, 
into the world again, his measure of; in February fourteen, and in March they 
things around him is entirely changed.| decreased to thirteen. Now, that is a 
He sees with different eyes, and matters| proof which no one can gainsay as to the 
which before he would have deemed/ power of such a system over the men 
trifling become to him of the greatest pos-| while they are in prison; and if you can 
sible value. In the short imprisonments of | deal with men by such a system in county 
county and borough gaols a difficulty at | prisons, where almost every thing may 
once analogous and of a different sort was| be said to be unfavourable to you, how 
felt. It was said, “‘ How can you possibly | much more easy it would be to do so 
hope by any system of reasonable induce-| where you have the vast machinery of 
ments short of morally bribing them into | a convict establishment. Well, without ar- 
work, to influence men committed for} guing on this point, I will only say this 
short terms?” As a matter of fact, | much —that as a matter of fact it has 
however, experience has shown that we| been shown abroad that life sentences are 
are perfectly able to deal with criminals | perfectly possible. In one large prison 
under short sentences. I may, perhaps, |at Ghent there are many prisoners con- 
without egotism, refer for a moment/| fined under sentences of penal servitude 
to a gaol which my noble Friend near|either for twenty years or for life. 1 
me (the Earl of Malmesbury) knows | believe that it would be both advisable 
as well as I do—I mean the gaol of the|and practicable for prisoners confined for 
county of Hants. And I do so because, |life to be separated from those sen- 
first of all, the system of that prison was|tenced to imprisonment for a term of 
made the basis of the Bill introduced and | years. But I must honestly confess that 
carried by the Home Secretary last year,|I should not be at all prepared to con- 
and it was acknowledged by him to be!fine these life sentences to murder in 
substantially the model to which all the| the second degree as recommended in the 
county and borough gaols ought to be/| Bill just introduced. I think it is neces- 
assimilated; and secondly, because the | sary to extend that punishment to the 
experience of the system established at hopelessly incorrigible ‘class of persons 
Winchester shows such remarkable results. | who are continually being brought up in 
We have so disposed matters that a very | one court or another and sentenced to va- 
large amount of hard penal labour is ex- | rious terms of imprisonment without any 
acted, and at the same time a very con-|hope of producing any good effect upon 
siderable amount also of what I may de-| them. I find on referring to the judicial 
scribe as voluntary exertion on the part of | statistics of 1864 that of the 300,000 
the prisoners is obtained. The system | convicted criminals 20,000 were known 
is worked out by a gradual relaxation of | thieves, 20,000 belonged to the vagrant 
the penal and more irksome labour, and | class, and were, therefore, but little 
the substitution of less laborious work. | better, while 45,000 were suspicious cha- 
The men are promoted from class to class, | racters, making -a total of 85,000 out of 
in exact proportion to the number of marks | 300,000 who, if they did not actually 
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belong to the criminal class, stood upon 
the border land which divides the crimi- 
nal from the honest population. Again, 
the re-commitments to county and bo- 
rough gaols amounted in the same year to 
45,190, of whom 10,780 were re-com- 
mitted above five times, and 3,975 above 
ten times. Every Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions, every Judge, must know that 
there are persons constantly coming 
before them who have been convicted 
twenty, thirty, forty, and fifty times, 
and there are recorded instances where 
persons have been convicted ninety times. 
It is perfectly clear that it is alto- 
gether hopeless to attempt to deal with 
persons of this description, who con- 
stitute a distinct class, with a distinct 
calling, and a distinct trade from honest 
men, and who look upon thieving as a 
regular and recognized profession. They 
go from one gaol to another, choosing as 
far as they can those which they regard 
as the most comfortable. When free they 
live by plundering the honest community, 
and when in gaol society has to furnish the 
funds requisite for their support, and as 
they become expert in their calling they 
become trainers of young thieves. Surely 
this state of things is as hopeless for the 
criminal as it is bad for society, and it 
would be a mercy to those persons to 
shut them up so that they could no longer 
injure the public and themselves. Be- 
lieving as I do that the statistics I have 
mentioned will furnish us with much 
valuable information, I should wish them 
to be laid upon the table of the House. 


Moved, That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty for, Return of the Number 
of Criminals sentenced to Imprisonment for Life, 
from 1850 to the present Date, specifying the 
Number of such Life-sentenced Criminals released 
by Ticket-of-Leave or otherwise in each Year.— 
(The Earl of Carnarvon.) 


THe LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
the Returns moved for by the noble Earl 
would scarcely give him the information 
he desired, because it was only within the 
last few years that criminals had been 
sentenced to penal servitude for life. 

Eart GREY said, that although afraid 
that the Returns would not contain much 
information, and he therefore doubted 
whether it would be advisable to call for 
them, he thought the House was much 
indebted to his noble Friend for having 
called its attention to the subject which 
he regarded as being of great importance. 
He agreed with the noble Earl that the 
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sentence of penal servitude for life did not 
produce the effect expected from it— which 
he attributed to the system upon which 
Judges had acted in awarding that punish- 
ment. In the days of transportation it 
was the order and very proper practice of 
Judges to pass the sentence of transport- 
ation for life upon criminals who had not 
been guilty of very aggravated crimes. 
They knew that, after a certain number of 
years, those on whom this sentence was 
passed, would be liberated under a ticket- 
of-leave and so be enabled to commence 
life anew under more favourable circum- 
stances than if they were permitted to 
return to this country. The system of 
transportation had, however, been dis- 
continued, and, therefore, the case was 
very much altered, because penal servi- 
tude for life was very different to trans- 
portation for life. Not sufficiently heeding 
the great change which had taken place 
in the system of punishment, Judges had 
passed sentences of penal servitude for life 
far too frequently, and the result had been 
that the severity of the sentence was in- 
variably mitigated. One of the recom- 
mendations of the Commission which sat 
to inquire into this subject some short time 
since was that the punishment of penal 
servitude for life should be reserved for the 
most heinous offences, but that when such 
a sentence was passed it should be most 
rigidly adhered to, and the criminal should 
be made aware that, under no circum- 
stances, would he be discharged from cus- 
tody. He also agreed with the noble Earl 
that there should be some special places of 
confinement for those sentenced to penal 
servitude for life. He also thought that it 
would be far better for society were the 
class of criminals who were continually 
being convicted permanently shut up, and 
so prevented from continuing their depre- 
dations upon society. Such men ought 
undoubtedly to be subjected to long sen- 
tences, but a distinction ought, he thought, 
at the same time to be made between them 
and those who committed manslaughter of 
so bad a kind as to approach to the guilt of 
murder, or other crimes of like enormity. 
In cases of this sort, in which penal servi- 
tude for life was substituted for the capital 
punishment which a few years ago would 
have been inflicted, he thought no miti- 
gation of the sentence should be granted, 
and he was glad to have learned that 
this principle was at least partially acted 
upon. He had heard from the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland that a man who 
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had been found guilty on a very aggra- 
vated charge of murder, but who, for 
reasons into which it was unnecessary to 
enter, had been reprieved, had been sent 
to Bermuda as a convict, and had, upon 
the breaking up of the convict establish- 
ment there, been brought back to Ireland, 
where it appeared to be the determination 
of the Irish Government to keep him in 
confinement. He hoped that determina- 
tion would be adhered to, for he did not 
think such men ought to be allowed to 
be set at large. By passing very long sen- 
tences, such as twenty years penal servi- 
tude, on all crimes but the very worst 
which are not capital, life sentences might 
be confined to a very few cases, and then 
rigidly enforced. But owing to the very 
short time that had elapsed since the 
abandonment of transportation, and the 
very different practice as to passing life 
sentences which previously prevailed, the 
Returns his noble Friend proposed to call 
for would give an erroneous impression as 
to the rule now followed, and he therefore 
recommended that he should not press his 
Motion. 

Lorpv HOUGHTON observed, that al- 
though no doubt the system of non-pro- 
ductive labour of which the noble Earl 
opposite was the advocate might be at- 
tended with success in small establish- 
ments, like that at Winchester, it would 
be found not only extremely inconvenient, 
but very expensive in large establishments | 
such as that of which he had experience. | 
To abandon the system of productive em- | 
ployment would be, he contended, to throw | 
an additional burden on the county rates | 
for no good reason. 


Motion (by Leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 





LEGITIMACY DECLARATION (IRELAND) BILL. 
[x.1. ] 


A Bill to enable Persons in Ireland to establish 
Legitimacy and the Validity of Marriage and the 
Right to be deemed natural-born Subjects — | 
Was presented by The Lonp Someruizt ; read 1*. 
(No. 96.) 


CONSECRATION OF CHURCHYARDS BILL [H.1.] 


A Bill relating to the Consecration of Church- 
yards—Was presented by The Lorp ReEpEsDALez ; 
read 1*, (No. 97.) 


House adjourned at Seven o'clock, 
till To-morrow, half past 
Ten o'clock. 





Earl Grey 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 3, 1866. 


MINUTES.]—New Wrirs Issuep— For Stam- 
ford, v.Sir Stafford Henry Northcote, baronet, 
Manor of Northstead ; for New Windsor, v. Sir 
Henry Ainslie Hoare and Henry Labouchere, 
esquire, void Election ; for Northallerton, v. 
Charles Henry Mills, esquire, void Election. 

Srrecr Commirree—On Kepresentation of the 
People Bill (Harden Petition) nominated. 

Wars anp Mezans—considered in Committee— 
Committee [Rr.P.] 

Pusuic Brts—Resolutions in Committee—Com- 
panies’ Act (1862) Amendment. 

Ordered—Rateable Property (Ireland)* ; Curragh 
of Kildare * ; Companies’ Act (1862) Amend- 
ment.* 

First Reading—Rateable Property (Ireland) * 
(135] ; Curragh of Kildare * [136]. 

Second Reading—Drainage Maintenance (Ire- 
land) * [113]; Land Drainage Supplemental * 
[125]; Inclosure * [126]. 

Committee—Crown Lands [98]; Convicts’ Pro- 
perty [105]; Grand Juries Presentment (Ire- 
land) (re-comm.) * [89]. 

Report— Crown Lands [98]; Convicts’ Pro- 
perty [105]; Grand Juries Presentment (Ire- 
land) (re-comm) * (89). 

Considered as amended—Exchequer and Audit 
Departments [3]. 


HUDDERSFIELD ELECTION. 


House informed, that the Committee 
had determined,— 

That Thomas Pearson Crossland, esquire, is 
duly elected a Burgess to serve in this present 
Parliament for the Borough of Huddersfield. 

And the said Determination was ordered to be 
entered in the Journals of this House. 

House further informed, That the Committee 
had agreed to the following Resolution :— 

That the Committee have no reason to believe 
that corrupt practices extensively prevailed at the 
last Election for the Borough of Huddersfield. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


Minutes of Evidence taken before the 
Committee to be laid before this House. 
—(Lord Naas.) 


MUNICIPAL BOROUGHS IN SOMERSET- 
SHIRE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. NEVILLE-GRENVILLE said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Why the towns 
of Weston-super-Mare, Shepton-Mallett, 
Wellington, and Chard, co. Somerset, which 
have more than 5,000 inhabitants, have 
been omitted from the “ Return of the 
names of Municipal Boroughs, &c., of 
5,000 inhabitants and upwards, and which 
are not now represented in Parliament ?” 
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Sir GEORGE GREY said, in reply, 
that the Returns were made out by the 
Registrar General, and he stated that the 
reason why these boroughs were not in- 
cluded were as follows :—That the borough 
of Weston-super-Mare had no defined 
boundaries, and that, according to the last 
information obtained, it had only 2,000 
inhabitants ; that Shepton Mallet had 4,868 
inhabitants; Wellington, 3,689 inhabit- 
ants ; and Chard, 2,276 inhabitants. Each 
of these boroughs, therefore, had a popula- 
tion of less than 5,000. 

Mr. NEVILLE-GRENVILLE said, 
that the Returns quoted by the right hon. 
Gentleman differed very much from those 
which he (Mr. Neville-Grenville) had 
received. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, that the 
figures were not his, but those returned at 
the last Census. 


COURT OF QUEEN’S BENCII (IRELAND) 
—LORD CHIEF JUSTICE LEFROY. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. BRYAN said, he wished to ask 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, If his 
attention has been drawn to a statement 
publicly made to the effect that the Lord 
Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench in 
Ireland, when passing sentence of death 
on a prisoner at Tullamore last year, was 
unable to read the sentence, although it 
was written for him in large handwriting, 
and that his Lordship required and had the 
assistance of some other person in the 
performance of that solemn duty, and 
whether that statement is substantially 
correct ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Lawson) said, he must 
beg to say that the statement to which the 
hon. Gentlemen referred was substantially 
correct. 

Mr. LEFROY said, he hoped the House 
would allow him to say a few words on 
behalf of his father, more particularly as 
he felt that the right hon. and learned 
Attorney General for Ireland, who was 
supposed to be a supporter of the law of 
the country, and therefore of its admi- 
nistrators, had failed in the performance 
of that duty to do justice to his (Mr. Le- 
froy’s) relative. He would not on that 
occasion trespass on their attention with 
any evidence as to the competency of the 
Chief Justice, but would confine himself 
to the point now before them. The event 
referred to took place in August last year, 
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when a most important trial came on be- 
fore the Chief Justice. It was the case of 
@ young man who had been murdered, and 
the evidence was altogether circumstantial. 
The trial lasted two days, and he main- 
tained that during that trial the Chief 
Justice was enabled to give constant and 
unremitting attention to the case. A legal 
objection was made on some point by the 
counsel for the prisoner. Not being him- 
self a lawyer, he would not attempt to 
explain the point in question, but he 
would refer to the Report of a leading 
paper published in Dublin, the correctness 
of which had not been disputed— 


“Mr. Molloy stood up and stated that he had 
a matter of law to urge upon the Court, on be- 
half of the prisoner. A!l the evidence showed 
that the act was committed and the body found 
at the Tipperary side of the river, whereas the 
venue had been laid in the King’s County. ‘The 
Attorney General: I admit the fact, but by the 
9 Geo. IV., the offence can be tried in either 
county, provided it occurred within 500 yards of 
the boundary. Mr. Molloy: I admit such as the 
law, but I contend that the fact should have been 
averred in the indictment to have been so. Counsel 
cited ‘ The King v. Browne,’ reported in Craw- 
ford and Dix’s Notes of Cases, where the late Chief 
Baron Joy decided that an indictment was bad for 
not averring such to be the case, and also referred 
to Hayes’ Criminal Law, where that case was re- 
ferred to and recognized. The Attorney General 
and Solicitor General replied, and contended that 
the words of the statute were quite plain as en- 
abling the Court to deal with any case arising as 
aforesaid, and that the fact of being within 500 
yards was mere matter of evidence, and need not 
be set out in the indictment. The Chief Justice 
said, that as the point had been ruled by so able a 
Judge as the late Chief Baron Joy, although he 
did not concur in that decision, yet he would re- 
serve the case for the Court of Criminal Appeal. 
The Chief Justice proceeded to charge the awe 
The jury then retired, and, after about half an 
hour’s deliberation, returned into court with a 
verdict of guilty. Mr. Warburton, the foreman, 
stated that a majority of the jury wished the ver- 
dict to be accompanied with a recommendation to 
mercy. Mr. Montgomery stated that he had been 
requested to state that the recommendation was 
based on the fact that the prisoner, in committing - 
the act, was strongly under the influence of drink. 
When the jury recommended the prisoner to mercy 
the Chief Justice said, ‘Gentlemen, may I ask on 
what grounds?’ The foreman said, ‘Some of the 
jury think he had taken too much whisky.’ The 
Chief Justice said, ‘I must decline to forward 
your recommendation, as, however anxious I am 
to pay every attention to the wishes of a jury in 
any case, and especially one of life and death, I 
must say I never heard one which from its nature 
and details less entitled the prisoner to such a re- 
commendation, and it is new to me that the fact 
of a man wilfully committing one fault is to lesson 
his crime when he commits a greater one.’” 


The following statement was made by an 
eminent Queen’s Counsel who was present 
on the occasion :— 

N 
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“TI received your letter of inquiry by this day’s 
st. It is a mistake to say that the Lord Chief 
ustice at Tullamore was unable to read a sentence 
written in large handwriting. He does not even 
use spectacles. I have spoken to the Deputy 
Clerk of the Crown of the King’s County, and, 
from what he says, and my own recollection, the 
occurrence at the assizes was thus :—The Deputy 
Clerk of the Crown always has in a book before 
him entries of the different forms of oaths, and of 
the form of sentence in capital cases, é&c,., and 
from the first circuit the Chief Justice went, to 
the present day, whenever a prisoner was to be 
sentenced to death, a copy of the formal words of 
the sentence, with a blank for the day of execu- 
tion, was invariably placed before the Judge on 
the bench. In the case in question, during the 
address of the CNief Justice to the prisoner, it 
occurred to the Judge when he approached that 
part where the day for execution is named, that in 
consequence of a point being saved for the Court 
of Appeal, it became necessary, instead of the 
usual time, to fix a day after the Dublin Commis- 
sion, which was then close at hand, and suffi- 
ciently remote to enable the other Judges to at- 
tend in the Court of Appeal, and although he had 
previously determined on the day, he had not any 
memorandum of it, and was obliged to refer to 
an almanac, which occasioned some delay. I have 
no note of the trial, and nothing occurred at the 
time to attract my attention to any defect in the 
conduct of it, so as to fix iton my mind. Of 
course I could not see what was before the Judge 
on the bench, although I was nearer to it than any 
other of the counsel, but I believe this account of 
the transaction is perfectly correct. The Chief 
Justice had previously sentenced another man to 
death for murder at the same assizes, so that he 
must have been familiar with the form, and, from 
all that I have heard or seen, I have no doubt that 
Mr, Bryan’s informant is in error.” 


Mr. COGAN said, he rose to order. 
Whilst the hon. Member was confining 
himself to the particular point of what had 
been said in reference to his distinguished 
relative, he had no doubt that the House 
would listen to him with patience ; but if 
he went into the general conduct of the 
Chief Justice it would lead to a discussion 
of the whole question, which would be 
highly inconvenient. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member has 
extended his observations to an unusual 
length. I thought it was the pleasure of 
the House, under the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, to hear him; but the 
hon. Member will, no doubt, now see fit to 
put some limit to his observations. 

Mr. LEFROY said, he wished to make 
one more observation if the House would 
allow him to do so. The Chief Justice, 
when he returned to Dublin, assembled 
the Judges, and brought before them this 
point of law as to which he had himself 
given an opinion contrary to that of Chief 
Baron Joy. The Judges having fully con- 

Mr. Lefroy 
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sidered the matter, agreed with the Chief 
Justice in opinion. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Lawson) said, that the 
House would believe him when he said 
that he never in his life had to dischrge a 
more painful duty— 

Mr. WHITESIDE rose to order. There 
was no question before the House. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Lawson) said, that he 
would conclude with a Motion. 

Mr. HENRY BAILLIE said, he also 
rose to order. He wished to ask whether 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman has 
moved the adjournment of the House? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Up to this time there 
is no Motion before the House. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: Then I will move the 
adjournment of the House. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Lawson) said, he must 
repeat that he had never discharged a 
more painful duty than when he now rose 
to answer a question which had been 
put on the paper without his knowledge ; 
but having been the prosecuting counsel 
in the case which had been referred to, it 
was impossible for him to do anything 
except to answer the question briefly and 
with a desire to avoid discussion as much 
as he could. But as the hon. Member 
had cast a doubt upon the correctness and 
accuracy of his statement he would state 
simply what occurred in his presence on 
the occasion in question. The day on 
which the execution was to be carried out 
had been arranged beforehand, and the 
Officer of the Court wrote out in large 
writing for the Chief Justice the sentence 
to be pronounced, and the Chief Justice 
proceeded to pronounce it, but was totally 
unable to do so in the legal form. He 
omitted in the sentence a material direc- 
tion, the omission of which would have 
rendered the sentence bad in point of law. 
It became, upon this, his duty as Attorney 
General, prosecuting for the Crown, to call 
the attention of the Chief Justice to the 
irregularity and the omission in the sen- 
tence; and he was obliged himself to stand 
near him at the bench, and ask him to 
repeat over again in legal form that sen- 
tence, and he actually dictated to him the 
sentence in the legal form, which the Chief 
Justice delivered. These were the simple 
facts, and his statement of them could be 
verified by those present. 





Mr. WHITESIDE said, he felt it to be 
= duty to make one observation on this 
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Now, what were the facts? The circum- 
stances, as he understood them, were these: 
—An officer who went out to shoot was 
inhumanly assassinated by the person who 
accompanied him in the boat, and the 
assassin was prosecuted by the officers of 
the Crown. After the Chief Justice had 
completed the assize business he was asked 
to adjourn the assizes and to return again 
to Dublin to try this important case, and 
though this was not a very pleasant thing, 
he said that he would do so, and the trial 
took place. The notes of that trial, in 
his own handwriting, filled twenty-two 
pages, and contained every word of the 
evidence in the case. The prisoner’s coun- 
sel, as all prisoner's counsel did when they 
had a point of law, laid by until the end 
of the trial, and then he said that the in- 
dictment was inaccurate, as the man had 
committed the crime within 500 yards of 
the county, but not within the boundary 
of the county in which the venue was laid 
and that there ought to have been an 
averment to this effect. A discussion arose 
immediately before it was now said that 
a fit of incompetency overtook the Chief 
Justice. Cases were quoted, and he was 
told that Chief Baron Joy had decided in 
favour of a prisoner under similar circum- 
stances; but the Chief Justice said that 
he did not agree with the Chief Baron, 
but as there had been a decision the other 
way he would reserve the point for the 
Court of Criminal Appeal. The proceed- 
ings went on, the Chief Justice delivered 
a long and feeling address to the prisoner ; 
but when the formal words of the sentence 
were placed before him he in going through 
them, as he had already done in the case 
of another prisoner, noticed that the point 
raised by the prisoner’s counsel would 
alter the time fixed for the execution. 
The learned Judge himself said that 
when he came to the date he hesi- 
tated; and the gravamen of the charge 
against him was that he who had con- 
ducted this long trial hesitated when he 
took up the paper. When this occurred 
it was past seven at night, and he believed 
that the Court House was not very bril- 
liantly lighted. The Chief Justice delayed 
for a moment before he completed his judg- 
ment. The same Judge who did that— 
who mistook what was on that piece of 
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paper—had the capacity immediately to 
state the whole circumstances to the Secre- 
tary of State, and to request him to have 
the question discussed before the Judges, 
so that justice might not be delayed. 
The Chief Justice presided in that Court, 
gave his opinion, and the other Judges 
deferred to his judgment, and the prisoner 
was executed. He (Mr. Whiteside) had 
rather a curious interview with the Chief 
Justice. Chancing to be in Wicklow he 
called upon him, in the month of August, 
and found him engaged upon an Act of 
Parliament. He told his Lordship that 
he should have thought that he had had 
enough of law before that period of the 
autumn, but he told him (Mr. Whiteside) 
that he was engaged upon a point of law, 
and he also told him in a most clear 
manner what it was. He (Mr. Whiteside) 
could not but think that it was strange, 
this matter having occurred in August, 
should be brought before the House only 
in May; and he confidently put it to the 
House whether they thought that there 
had been any substantial defeat of justice 
in the case. 

Mr. BRYAN said, he must beg to ex- 
plain that he had put the Question in con- 
sequence of a speech in the other House. 
If the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
would look at the Votes he would see 
upon them a Motion which he (Mr. 
Bryan) intended to bring forward on an 
early day, on going into Supply, in order 
that the whole subject might be properly 
ventilated. He could assure him that he 
had not taken the subjeet up in the light 
of a personal matter, and he would pledge 
himself to submit his Motion to the House 
at as early a period as possible. 


CHOLERA IN CORK HARBOUR. 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. MAGUIRE said, he wished to 
avail himself of the Motion for adjourn- 
ment to bring a matter of great import- 
ance before the House. The authorities 
of the city of Cork had been in commu- 
nication with the Irish Government as to 
placing an old man of war in that harbour 
as a floating hospital. That recommenda- 
tion was made some weeks since, and he 
had during the last three or four days 
been in communication with the Secre- 
tary for Ireland on the subject. He 
had just received the following telegram, 
which induced him to make an appeal to 
Her Majesty’s Government :—‘ Cholera 
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is on board an emigrant ship which has 
arrived in Cork harbour. There are two 
deaths among the passengers. There is 
no convenience for quarantine. I have 
ordered her back to Liverpool.” He ap- 
pealed to the Government to take prompt 
measures for meeting the emergency. 
There was a large garrison in Cork, there 
was a fleet in the harbour, and great num- 
bers of emigrants were constantly assem- 
bling at that port; so that the breaking 
out of cholera there could not fail to be a 
most calamitous occurrence. In 1833 
application was made to the Government 
and they placed at the disposal of the 
authorities in Cork an old man of war, the 
Inconstant, which proved to be of great 
service in preventing the spread of the 
disease. He hoped, as the danger was 
now so imminent, he should receive some- 
thing more from the Government than 
general and vague assurance. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, he wished 
that the Mayor of Cork had telegraphed 
to Her Majesty’s Government as well as 
to the hon. Gentleman who had brought 
this subject under the notice of the 
House. The Government had heard 
nothing from Cork; but about an hour 
before they had received a telegram from 
the Mayor of Liverpool, stating that a 
ship on its way to that port had touched 
at Queenstown with cholera on board, and 
pointing out the dangers which might 
arise if that ship entered the Mersey. 
On receipt of the telegram, which was to 
be followed by a letter, he at once com- 
municated with his right hon. Friend the 
Vice President of the Privy Council, who 
immediately saw the President, and direc- 
tions would be given forthwith for the 
adoption of such precautions at Liverpool 
as it might be advisable to take under the 
circumstances. Had the authorities at 
Cork communicated with the Government 
similar steps might have been taken as 
regarded that port at even an earlier period ; 
but he had no doubt that since it was 
now known to the Government by means 
of the communication from Liverpool, and 
the statement of the hon. Gentleman that 
a vessel with cholera on board had touched 
at Queenstown, the Privy Council would 
give such directions as might be desirable 
in the case of that port also. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, that for the last 
week the authorities at Cork had been in 
communication with the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland on the subject of cholera, and 
he himself had been in communication 
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with the Chief Secretary for Ireland on 
the same topic for the last three days. 

Srr GEORGE GREY said, the Govern- 
ment had received no information of the 
cholera on board a ship at Queenstown, 
except that which had been received from 
Liverpool. 

Sim FREDERICK HEYGATE said, he 
would beg to ask whether the right hon. 
Gentleman had received any information 
on the subject of cholera from London- 
derry. There was considerable alarm 
there. 

Srr GEORGE GREY: No information 
whatever. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he must express 
his opinion that it was outrageous cruelty 
to put cholera patients into a ship or to 
keep them in one. 


SLAUGHTER OF CATTLE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. READ said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether it is the intention of 
the Government to continue, by Order in 
Council, the slaughtering Clauses of the 
Cattle Diseases Act of 1866 after the 12th 
of May, and whether any special exemp- 
tions from slaughter of diseased animals 
would be made for the purposes of testing 
the effect of chloroform, or any other sup- 
posed curative treatment ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, in reply, that 
it was the intention of the Government to 
issue an Order in Council extending the 
period during which those clauses were 
to remain in force beyond the 12th of 
May. With regard to the hon. Gentleman’s 
second question, the decision of the Privy 
Council must await the Report of the 
Cattle Plague Commission. As the hon. 
Gentleman himself was a member of that 
Commission, he must know when the 
Report was likely to be sent in to the 
Government. 


THE TURNPIKE ACTS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. READ said, he would also beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether there is any objec- 
tion to the introduction of a general Clause 
in future ‘‘ Annual Turnpike Acts Con- 
tinuance Acts,” that in cases where the 
toll-houses do not encroach upon the road 
the first offer be made under the Act the 
3 Geo. IV. c. 126, s. 89, to the persons 
entitled to preference under that section ; 
and that upon their refusal (and not before) 
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the pulling down of the toll-house shall be 
imperative; and if this be objectionable 
as a general Clause, whether a special 
case may on application be made the sub- 
ject of a provision in the Clause which 
provides for the Continuance of Acts, &c. ; 
and whether there is any provision con- 
templated that, where the toll-houses at 
present encroach upon the road, so much 
of the site as is necessary for the removal 
of the encroachment shall be thrown into 
the road when such toll-houses are pulled 
down? 

Srr GEORGE GREY, in reply, said, 
he did not think there was any objection 
to the introduction of such a clause. He 
thought it might usefully be inserted in 
the Annual Continuance Bill of this year. 
The clause relating to encroachments in 
the 4 Geo. 1V. c. 95, was not very clear, 
and he thought it was desirable that some 

rovision on this subject should also be 
inserted in the Annual Continuance Act. 


SCOTLAND—SHERIFF’S SUBSTITUTE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CUMMING - BRUCE said, he 
wished to ask the Lord Advocate, Whether 
his attention has been directed to the 
Sheriff Court Returns called for by the 
hon. Member for Montrose in 1863, laid 
upon the table of the House, and ordered 
to be printed during the present Session ; 
and whether it is his intention to recom- 
mend to Her Majesty’s Government, or 
submit to Parliament, any measure to re- 
medy the inadequacy and inequalities in 
the salaries of some of the Sheriff’s Substi- 
tute, as apparent in these Returns? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE, in reply, 
said, a great deal of the information re- 
quired by the Returns was not to be found 
in the offices. It was not necessary to 
introduce any Bill for equalizing the sa- 
laries of sheriff's substitute. That might 
be regulated by the Treasury without any 
Act, and was at the present time under 
their consideration. 


IRELAND—DEEP SEA FISHERIES. 
QUESTION, 


GeneraL DUNNE said, he rose to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Why the 
Report on Irish Deep Sea Fisheries has 
not been presented, which should have been 
done in January last, as directed by the 
Act 5 & 6 Viet. ? 
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Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE, in 
reply, said, that the Question ought rather 
to have been put to his hon. Friend the 
Secretary to the Treasury. No doubt the 
Report ought to have been presented, and 
he should take care that it was presented. 


GAS WORKS AT VICTORIA PARK; 
QUESTION. 


Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, he would 
beg to ask the First Commissioner of Works, 
If it is true that a Bill is before Parliament 
which will sanction the erection of Gas 
Works within a short distance of Victoria 
Park ; and, if so, whether it is his intention 
to oppose that Bill ? 

Mr. COWPER said, in reply, that, by a 
Standing Order of that House any Bill 
which authorized the erection of gas works 
within 300 yards of any house should be 
preceded by notice of such erection to the 
occupiers of such house. That Standing 
Order did not, however, apply in the case 
referred to by the noble Lord; but the 
Imperial Gas Company’s Bill contained a 
clause prohibiting the erection of their 
works within 300 yards of Victoria Park. 
He was of opinion that there was no good 
case for alleging that the noxious influence 
of the proposed works would extend to the 
Park. If the manufacture of gas was 
carried out in a proper and careful manner, 
no noxious results would be felt in a place 
at a distance of 300 yards from the works. 
The effluvium came from the refuse—from 
gas tar, ammoniacal liquor, and the lime 
used in purifying the gas. The right course 
in these cases was to have in the Bill 
clauses to prevent the accumulation of 
such noisome refuse; but he did not think 
they could oppose the erection of the 
works. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he had 
given notice of a question on the same 
subject, and as he did not think the expla- 
nation of the right hon. Gentleman very 
satisfactory, he would ask it. He wished 
to know, Whether, if the report be true that 
it is proposed to erect Gas Works, covering 
twenty-seven acres, in close proximity to 
Victoria Park, he is prepared to take steps 
for the protection of that important place 
of public recreation ? 

Mz. COWPER replied, that his Depart- 
ment had no Jocus standi in the case; but 
he should ask the promoters to introduce 
such clauses as that Department deemed 
to be necessary. 
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CORRUPT PRACTICES AT ELECTIONS. 
QUESTION. 


Srr HARRY VERNEY said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether, seeing that 
Commissions have been issued to investi- 
gate the Reports of Committees to the 
effect that illegal practices prevailed in 
certain Boroughs at the last General Elec- 
tion, he will promise that if any Commis- 
sion shall report that illegal practices have 
prevailed in a Borough extensively, and on 
many occasions, the Government will bring 
in a Bill to disfranchise such Borough ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he thought 
it would be impossible to make such a 
promise. He had already expressed his 
opinion that if the result of any of those 
inquiries proved that corrupt practices pre- 
vailed in a borough the House ought to be 
more ready to apply the penalty of dis- 
franchisement than hitherto it had shown 
itself to be. ‘Till the Report of the Com- 
mission was in the hands of the Govern- 
ment it would be impossible for them to 
decide as to what steps should be taken 
on it, and the evidence upon which it was 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH FISHERIES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DU CANE said, he wished to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade, Whe- 
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ther any answer has been received from 
the French Government relative to the | 
proposed International Commission on the | 
subject of the English and French Fish- | 
eries Convention Act; and, if so, whether | 
he will have any objection to communicate 
to the House the general tenour of such 
answer? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, in reply, 
that an answer had been received from the 
French Government in reference to the 
Fisheries Convention ; but, as negotiations 
were still pending, it would not at present 
be expedient to state the substance of that 


reply. 
THE CATTLE PLAGUE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ACLAND said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether any Committee of 
the Privy Council has been appointed to 
superintend the operation of the Orders 
in Council on the subject of the Cattle 
Plague; if no such Committee has been 





appointed, whether any and which Mem- 
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ber of the Administration is responsible 
for the consideration of questions relating 
to the movement of Cattle and the supply 
of Meat; and whether there is any Officer 
of the Government to whom suggestions 
as to the working of the Orders in Council 
and of the Local Authorities may be ad- 
dressed with a prospect of their being 
considered ? 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, in reply, 
that no special Committee of the Privy 
Council had been appointed to superin- 
tend the operation of the Order in Coun- 
cil; but Colonel Harness had been ap- 
pointed to receive suggestions and to con- 
duct the correspondence, under the direc- 
tions of the Privy Council; and a meeting 
of the Privy Council, presided over by the 
President, was held from time to time, 
before whom all suggestions received by 
Colonel Harness or questions addressed to 
him were brought by him beforc the Mem- 
bers of the Council for their decision, and 
answers were sent according to their direc- 
tions. 


INDIA—COMPLAINTS AGAINST THE 
LATE STATE OF OUDE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. KNIGHT said, he wished to ask 

the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether he will lay upon the table Copies 
of the Proceedings of the Commission ap- 
pointed by the Government of India to in- 
vestigate and report upon the cases of the 
several claimants against the late State of 
Oude, and of the Report of the Commis- 
sion on the claim of the Representative of 
the late Captain Thomas Edwards, de- 
eased ? 
Mr. STANSFELD said, in reply, that 
the Report had not yet been put into 
shape, but that it would be laid upon the 
table of the House as soon as completed. 


° 


THE JAMAICA COMMISSION. 
QUESTION, 


Lorpv STANLEY said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, When the Report of the Jamaica 
Commissioners will be laid upon the table 
of the House ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, the Report 
which was received at the commencement 
of the present week, and the evidence 
which accompanies it, are exceedingly vo- 
luminous—so much so, that what we have 
already received will occupy from 1,500 to 
2,000 pages of our usual Parliamentary 
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blue books. But that is not all, for it is 
accompanied by an Appendix, which, I 
am informed by the Commissioners, con- 
tains an important part of the evidence, 
and which should be laid before the House 
with the Report. The Appendix is on its 
way from Jamaica. I have made inquiry, 
and find that, with the utmost speed which 
it is possible to exert, it will not be less 
than three weeks before the whole of the 
documents can be laid on the table. I 
will, however, take care that the papers 
shall be presented as soon as possible. I 
cannot refrain taking the opportunity of 
stating that the House and the country 
are under great obligations to those gentle- 
men, of well known ability and reputa- 
tion, who, at great sacrifice of time, have 
devoted so much labour to this subject. 


WAYS AND MEANS— 
THE FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Waxs anp Means considered in Com- 
mittee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: Mr. Dodson--After the warm 
debates and the sharp crisis of last week 
it is with great relief and satisfaction 
that the Government, and that I indi- 
vidually, come to deal with important pub- 
lic business of a nature which we hope 
and think can involve no subject likely 
to lead to angry controversy. It will, 
indeed, be my duty to enter upon points, 
in the course of the remarks I have to 
make, which, as I think, possess an in- 
terest for all in this House, and especially 
for those who are connected with the land 
and fixed property of the country. I 
hope, however, from the nature of the 
proposals I have to make, and indeed I 
feel convinced upon the matter, that it 
can only be through my own negligence 
or inadvertence if anything which falls 
from me should possibly come into con- 
flict with the feelings or opinions of any 
hon. Gentleman opposite, and I would 
beg, if it be permitted to me, té apologize 
in advance for any such error should it 
occur. 

Sir, I have not to-night to announce 
to the House the existence of a surplus 
revenue for the year which has recently 
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expired upon a scale such as those which 
we have had for the last three years at 
our disposal. During the last three years 
it has been my duty to ask the House 
to make arrangements relating to no less 
a sum annually on the average than 
£3,500,000, and although we move with- 
in more contracted limits in the fiscal 
affairs of the present year, yet I shall 
have proposals to make which will not 
be without their own interest and im- 
portance. 

My first duty is, as usual, to lay before 
the House the particulars of the expendi- 
ture of the year which expired on the 31st 
March. That expenditure, as estimated on 
the 27th of April, was £66,139,000, and 
as finally sanctioned by the Appropriation 
Act it was very nearly the same, the 
amount standing at £66,147,000. The 
actual expenditure was £65,914,000, or 
less than the estimate by £233,000. 
As regards the chief items of this ex- 
penditure, there were voted for the 
army £14,348,000, and there were spent 
£13,804,000. For the navy there were 
voted £10,456,000, and there were spent 
£10,260,000. But it will bein the re- 
collection of the House that towards the 
close of the financial year we took a 
considerable supplementary Vote for the 
purpose of the New Zealand war. No 
less a sum than £764,000 was voted for 
that purpose, and the Vote enabled us to 
rectify the accounts of the army and navy 
by assigning to their proper heads sums 
which had been paid in advance for the 
purposes of the war, and included provision- 
ally in the ordinary accounts of the army 
and navy services. When the whole of 
the figures are put together, therefore, 
the result is to bring the actual nearly 
into agreement with the estimated ex- 
penditure of the year, under these two 
great heads of charge. 

To the sum total of our expenditure for 
the year should perhaps be added an item 
which it is not very easy to deal with, 
inasmuch as the peculiar arrangement, 
under which it appears before us, leaves 
it uncertain whether it should be regarded 
as part of the annual expenditure or as 
an addition to the Public Debt. I refer 
to the sum of £560,000 on account of the 
fortifications, which has to be added to 
the figures I previously gave, 4nd which 
brings the gross expenditure of 1866 up 
to £66,474,000, There is, however, a 
sum of above £1,000,000 for Indian and 
other charges, which, appearing on both 
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sides of the account, cannot be said to 
form any portion of the expenditure ; so 
that the true total of the expenditure may 
be taken as being £65,424,000 for the 
financial year which has just expired. 

If I look for the means of a comparison 
of this sum with the expenditure of for- 
mer years, I find that the expenditure of 
1859-60, when duly charged with all that 
belongs to it, amounted to £69,762,000; 
but in that amount were included large 
sums on account of annuities which ex- 
pired in 1860; much larger sums than 
the aggregate of the annuities since 
created. The amount of annuities which 
expired at that period was £2,149,000, 
and those created since amount to 
£710,000, showing a difference of 
£1,439,000, partly for interest and partly 
available towards the extinction of the 
public debt, which was provided in the 
former year, and has not been provided 
in the years just passed. If, therefore, 
deducting this sum of £1,439,000 we 
take the expenditure of 1859-60, for the 
purposes of comparison, at £68,323,000, 
that of 1865-6 standing at £65,424,000, 
we find there has been a real decrease of 
expenditure in 1865-6, as compared with 
1859-60, of £2,900,000. But the year 
1859-60 was the year in which the most 
important changes in the scale of our 
expenditure were made. If I go back to 
1858-9, the year before those changes, 
and compare the expenditure of that year 
with the expenditure of the year just 
expired, rectifying both according to the 
rules which I have stated, I find that 
the expenditure of 1858-9 was only 
£63,225,000, showing an increase in 
1865-6, as compared with 1858-9, of 
£2,200,000. That may be taken as a 
fair and accurate statement of the condi- 
tion of our expenditure at the present 
moment, as compared with what it was 
some seven years ago. 

Next, Sir, if I look to the heads of 
expenditure I find they stand thus: The 
debt costs us £26,233,000 ; our defences, 
military and naval, cost £24,829,000; 
our civil government, in which I include 
the Miscellaneous Estimates, the Con- 
solidated Fund charges, and the Packet 
Estimates, costs £10,250,000; and the 
collection of the Revenue is attended with | 
a charge of £4,602,000. As the charge 
for the collection of the Revenue, however, 
ought really to be divided between the 
other heads of expenditure, not being 
itself an independent, but only a subsidiary 
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and auxiliary description of expenditure, 
I will treat it in that manner. Dividing 
the sum of £4,602,000, then, between 
the debt, the military or defence charges, 
and the civil charges, I find these to be 
the percentages—the debt costs us 43 per 
cent of the whole expenditure; the de- 
fences 40 per cent, and the civil charges, 
defined in the manner I have stated, 
absorb the remaining 17 percent. The 
figures I have now given may also be 
taken as an accurate statement, subject to 
this qualification, that in the total sum 
charged during the year for the expenses 
of the National Debt there is included a 
sum, not insignificant, which is really 
not a charge for the interest of debt, but 
a charge in re-payment of the capital of 
the debt through the medium of Termin- 
able Annuities. 

If I compare the expenditure with the 
revenue of the year it stands as follows: 
The expenditure up to March 31, accord- 
ing to the Exchequer account laid upon 
the table, was £65,914,000; the revenue, 
according to the same Exchequer account, 
was £67,812,000, showing a surplus of 
revenue over expenditure of £1,898,000. 
If I were to treat the accounts for for- 
tifications as part of the expenditure of 
the year, that surplus would be reduced 
to £1,338,000 ; butI shall, in preference, 
and in stricter conformity, I think, with 
the intentions of Parliament, take notice 
of them when I come to consider our 
en ments in connection with the Na- 
tional Debt, under which head they ought 
more properly to be placed. The surplus, 
then, for the year stands at £1,898,000. 

Now, it is a matter of some interest to 
compare the natural outturn of the revenue 
at the end of the year with the Estimate 
framed at the commencement of the year. 
The estimated revenue at the commence- 
ment of the year was £66,392,000, and 
the actual receipt has been £67,812,000, 
showing a surplus receipt beyond the 
estimated amount of £1,420,000. This 
surplus runs very much through the differ- 
ent branches of the revenue. I need not 
trouble the Committee with the totals of 
the figures as to each particular branch, 
but the actual revenue from the Customs 
has exceeded the Estimate by the sum of 
£369,000; the actual receipt from the 


| Excise has exceeded the Estimate by the 
llarge amount of £758,000; the actual 


receipt from Stamps has exceeded the 
Estimate by £270,000; the yield of the 
Income Tax also went beyond the Estimate 
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by the sum of £240,000. The branch of 
revenue from the Post Office has produced 
precisely what it was estimated to pro- 
duce ; and the Crown lands have yielded 
the same as the Estimate with a small 
excess of £5,000. But the miscellaneous 
revenue and the receipt from the China 
compensation fell short of what had been 
estimated by the sum of £224,000; an 
amount which, in order to estimate the 
real growth of the revenue, ought to be 
added to the surplus I have formerly 
named, inasmuch as those two heads in- 
dicate a diminution merely on certain 
heads of re-payment, and have nothing to 
do with the question of the real resources 
and elasticity of the revenue of the 
country. 

In the same way, if I proceed to com- 
pare the revenue of the past year with 
that of the preceding year, I find that it 
stands as follows. On the whole of the nine 
heads of the public revenue, the receipts 
in the year 1864-5 were £70,313,000. In 
the year 1865-6 they were £67,812,000, 
showing an actual decrease of £2,501,000, 
in lieu of a decrease, which I had, estimated 
in the financial statement of last year, of 
£3,921,000. But if I strike out those 
two heads of Miscellaneous Receipt and 
China Compensation, which have no real 
relation to the subject, I find the actual 
loss was £2,386,000, in lieu of an esti- 
mated loss of £4,028,000. So that the 
rate of growth of the revenue, which I 
stated last year, on an average of the six 
years preceding, to be about £1,780,000 
per annum, amounted almost precisely to 
that sum. It may be stated that, for the 
year 1865-6, the revenue of the country, 
proceeding from the same sources, and ex- 
cluding all legislative measures of change 
which tend in any way to affect those 
sources, has grown by the sum of a million 
and three-quarters. It would probably 
have grown by a somewhat larger amount 
if the circumstances of the harvest had 
been more favourable. But whereas in 
1864 the harvest was a fine one, and the 
price of wheat between October and De- 
cember was 38s. 5d. per quarter; during 
the same period in 1865, when the harvest 
was below the average, the price of wheat 
rose to 44s. 10d. per quarter, and the price 
of wheat, on the whole, is a very good in- 
verse test of the general condition of the 
country, and of the capacity of the people 
to consume those commodities which yield 
the principal part of the revenue. 

If I look now, Sir, to the branches of 
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the revenue of last as they were spe- 
cially affected by the changes of 1864-5, 
they stand as follows. The estimated loss 
upon tea came singularly near to the ac- 
tual loss. The estimated amount of that 
loss was £1,868,000, and the actual loss 
was £1,871,000. We might naturally 
have expected a more favourable result. 
We have generally found that, under fa- 
vourable circumstances, the loss upon com- 
modities of this kind, when they have been 
subjected to a reduction of duty, is less 
than had been previously estimated. But 
in this particular instance I am inclined 
to think that a Motion to which this 
House, or rather the House which pre- 
ceded it, was induced to accede for post- 
poving the operation of the reduced duty 
on tea—although I do not believe we shall 
ultimately be found to have lost much by 
such a Motion—has had an unfavourable 
effect upon the revenue from tea. What, 
however, is more important is that the 
stocks have been less than at a former 
period, and that the short price of the 
commodity has risen. The price of tea in 
bond on the Ist of April, 1865, was 16d. 
per Ib., and on the Ist of April, 1866, it 
had risen to 19d. per lb. A reduction of 
6d. per lb. in the duty on tea was made ; 
and as 3d. out of that 6d. per lb. was vir- 
tually neutralized by the increase on the 
price paid in bond, I think, on the whole, 
we may be rather well satisfied that the 
loss on this item of receipt has not been 
greater than was originally calculated 
upon. 

The revenue from the Income Tax 
also shows a somewhat smaller loss than 
was expected. The loss upon that head 
was estimated at £1,650,000, and the 
actual loss has amounted to £1,568,000. 
I have again to announce to the Committee 
that there is one fixed estimate which 
fluctuates in a singularly satisfactory and 
agreeable manner, now almost from year 
to year, and that is the value of a penny 
upon the income tax. It has grown 
within our recollection from between 
£700,000 and £800,000 until it now 
amounts to no less asum than £1,400,000. 
At that sum I am able to estimate it for 
the year which has now begun. 

Next, I come to the subject of fire 
insurance, in which the House feels a deep 
interest, and with regard to which the 
hon Member for Dudley (Mr. Sheridan) 
recently, in conformity, as I think, with 
the general wish of the House, forbore to 
make a special Motion antecedentedly to 
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the financial statement for the year. The 
change which was made in the year 
1864-5 has now been in operation for a 
year and a half. That was the change 
which related to the duty on the insurance 
of stock-in-trade against fire. We have, 
therefore, had the effect of that change for 
more than a full year. The change which 
was made last year with respect to the 
larger portion of the duty—namely, the 
duty upon everything except stock-in- 
trade, upon buildings and furniture of all 
kinds, has been in actual operation for 
only six months. For this is a change 
the operation of which, owing to the 
arrangements for charging and paying 
the duty, necessarily takes effect at a 
period of half a year after it has been 
ordered by Parliament. We have thus, 
up to the present time, only half a year’s 
experience of that alteration, and the re- 
sult is as I will now describe. First, 
it may, perhaps, be remembered by the 
House that I have at all times declined to 
follow hon. Gentlemen—Gentlemen, I am 
bound to say, very numerous and of great 
anthority—who have at all times held out 
to us sanguine prospects of some such 
large increase upon the amount of pro- 
perty insured, in consequence of the re- 
duction of the duty, as would tend to re- 
place in a considerable degree the revenue 
surrendered. I have not been, and I am 
not, at all insensible to the great benefits 
and advantages, in other points of view, 
which may attend the reduction of this 
duty; but I believe, and always have be- 
lieved, that it would be a mistake on the 
part of the House if they were to expect 
that any such large expansion as I have 
described in the amount of property in- 
sured would follow upon the reduction of 
the duty. I therefore estimated an in- 
crease at the rate of only 10 per cent; and 
I made even that estimate—I mean that I 
placed the probable increase of insurance 
at that figure—rather in deference to the 
opinions of others, more or less accepted 
apparently in the House, than because it 
was precisely the amount that I should 
myself have chosen. However, that rate 
of increase, such as it was, has not been 
realized. Comparing the two duties, and 
comparing the value, or the amount, of 
property insured for the six months, for 
which alone we have the figures, I find 
that, as regards the loss of revenue for 
the year 1865-6, I estimated that loss at 
£260,000. Its actual amount has been 
£272,000. And, as respects the increase 
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in the amount of property insured, the 
case stands thus. The amount of property 
insured between October 1, 1864, and 
March $1, 1865—the six months to which 
alone the comparison can apply—was 
£580,000,000 in value; while from the 
Ist of October, 1865, to the 31st of March, 
1866, the total value of the property in- 
sured was £627,000,000, showing an in- 
crease of £47,000,000, or about 8 per cent. 
But, then, there is a regular standing 
increment in the value of the property 
insured from year to year, which is not 
due to a reduction of the duty, but to the 
growing wealth of the country. That usual 
increment is on an average £17,000,000, 
for the six months. If I deduct this sum 
of £17,000,000, which is due to the ordi- 
nary growth of the wealth of the country, 
from the £47,000,000 which forms the 
gross total of the increase, I find that the 
increased growth in the amount of property 
insured, the growth traceable to the reduc- 
tion of the duty, is £30,000,000, or about 
5 per cent of the whole amount. I have 
no reason to suppose that there will be 
any material variation when we come to 
know the figures of the receipt for the 
whole of the first year ; but it is possible 
that the figures for the following year may 
be higher. Yet, I still hold to the belief— 
although, of course, without presuming to 
dogmatize upon the subject—that if the 
House intend again to deal with this duty 
at any future period, I think it would 
be premature to say anything about it on 
the present occasion, when the change has 
not been yet one full year in operation— 
but if the fire insurance duty is to be dealt 
with hereafter with a view to a further 
remission, I frankly own that I believe it 
would be necessary to abandon the idea of 
hereafter making use of this duty as a con- 
siderable source of revenue. In fact, I in- 
cline conditionally to the view indicated 
by the terms of the Amendment suggested 
by the hon. Member for Buckingham (Mr. 
Hubbard)—namely, that it is not wise 
and politic to raise any large revenue from 
this source—that this duty ought to be 
regarded as a tax upon property, that its 
remission is a remission upon property, and 
that if it is dealt with again it ought to be 
by acharge on property that an equivalent 
for it should be found, should such equiva- 
lent be needed. The condition that I 
should be disposed to attach is that pro- 
perty should, in some other and better 
form, supply such an equivalent; for I do 
not think, considering the very large re- 
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ductions we have made, in other forms, of 
the burdens borne by property, that we 
should act quite justly by the community 
in giving to property rather than to in- 
dustry and labour the benefit of this fur- 
ther remission. 

Sir, there are two other commodities 
that I would mention with reference to 
duties. The revenue from malt has for the 
year past been a very considerable revenue. 
The receipt had risen in the year 1864-5 
to a point previously quite unprecedented ; 
and in estimating it for the year 1865-6, 
we were so far cautious that we anticipated 
a small diminution. I believe it is a com- 
mon characteristic of this head of revenue 
that it runs favourably for two years to- 
gether. It certainly has been so in the 
present instance; for, under the circum- 
stances I have named, we estimated the 
revenue from malt at £5,850,000, and it has 
produced no less a sum than £6,410,000 ; 
showing the very considerable excess of 
£560,000. I come next to the revenue 
from spirits; and the state of that revenue 
likewise, if we are to consider an increase 
of it as satisfactory, is satisfactory. The 
receipt upon British spirits which was es- 
timated at £10,300,000 has proved to be 
£10,450,000; the receipt upon colonial 
and foreign spirits, which was estimated 
at £3,295,000, has produced £3,505,000. 
So that our receipt upon spirits has been 
no less than £13,955,000, or, in round 
numbers, £14,000,000, which, I think, 
is possibly the largest sum ever raised in 
any country, or at any period of history, 
by a tax on the consumption of any one 
single commodity. 

That, Sir, is the whole of the review 
which it is necessary for me now to take 
of the transactions and experience of the 
last year; except that I ought to state, 
in conformity with the usual practice, 
that the Exchequer balance has been re- 
duced in the course of the year, in con- 
sequence of the application of a some- 
what unusual amount to the liquidation 
of public debt. The Exchequer Balance 
stood on March 81, 1865, at £7,691,000. 
On the same day, in 1866, it was reduced 
to £5,851,000. During the same twelve 
months, the advances on new loans made by 
the Exchequer amounted to £1,635,000 : 
the repayments of advances previously 
made came to £1,817,000, showing a ba- 
lance to credit of £182,000. I will now 
give the Committee the estimate we have 
formed of the revenue and expenditure 
for the current year, or 1866-7. The charge 
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on the funded and unfunded debt under 
the provisions of the law as they now ex- 
ist, and with a small allowance for the 
additional charge brought upon it through 
the conversion of perpetual to Terminable 
Annuities, sanctioned by the House at 
an earlier period of the present year, is 
£26,140,000 ; the Consolidated Fund 
charges are £1,880,000; the Estimates 
for the army, £14,095,000; for the navy, 
£10,400,000 ; for the collection of the 
revenue, £5,003,000; for the packet ser- 
vice, £821,000 ; and for the Miscellaneous 
Estimates, £7,886,000; giving a total of 
£66,225,000. The total of the Estimates 
of last year was £66,147,000, so that 
there is an actual increase upon the Esti- 
mates of the present year compared with 
those of last year, though it does not 
amount to a large sum; it is £78,000. 

I ought to explain to the Committee 
in what manner it is that this increase, 
though a small one, has arisen; because, 
though certainly it would have been more 
satisfactory, had it been practicable, to 
present both a nominal and a real de- 
crease in our expenditure, yet I do not 
think it will be said upon a fair examina- 
tion of the figures that they indicate any 
real increase in the permanent expendi- 
ture; I should rather say there are signs, 
though of no great extent, of the reverse 
operation. The Army Estimates for the 
year show a decrease of £253,000; but 
the Indian and other repayments also show 
a decrease of £246,000. The Committee 
is aware that the Indian Army is composed 
of regiments supplied from this country, 
and that all charges incurred in this coun- 
try on account of those regiments, and all 
non-effective charges, are borne on our 
Estimates, and then replaced by a pay- 
ment at so much per man from the re- 
sources of India. But the Indian Go- 
vernment reduces its establishment at its 
own discretion from time to time. It being 
thus at liberty, under an arrangement very 
favourable to it in that respect, to throw 
back upon us any regiments it can spare 
without a moment’s notice, the effect of 
that undoubtedly is that a reduction in 
the Indian establishment, which entails 
an instant reduction in the Indian repay- 
ments, cannot be followed as rapidly by a 
reduction in the amounts charged in the 
Estimates for the British Army at home. 

Moreover, Sir, it is important to call 
the attention of the House to the very 
heavy charges—and I think that they are 
charges sustained by sufficient authority 
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—which we are undergoing for works in 
certain Departments; and first for the 
navy. In 1865-6 the navy charge for 
work amounted to £528,000; but for 
1856-7 they amount to £893,000. The 
principal part of that augmentation, how- 
ever, is due to the great extension of dock 
accommodation which was the subject be- 
forehand of debate in this House, and 
with an express, I might almost say, an 
eager, sanction from a Committee of this 
House, appointed to consider it. The Post 
Office Department has also a large increase 
in expenditure under this head. Its works 
last year were estimated at £70,000, but 
they are estimated this year at £349,000. 
The object is to effect a great enlargement 
both of site and building in the General 
Post Office. I mention that item with 
more satisfaction in the view that I am 
now taking, because I think we may con- 
fidently regard the Post Office expendi- 
ture as partaking of the nature of repro- 
ductive expenditure. The Miscellaneous 
Estimates likewise have undergone an in- 
crease of £165,000, rising from £829,000 
to £994,000. That increase is due to the cir- 
cumstance that for several years our Votes 
for public buildings, especially those con- 
nected with the national collections, have 
been more or less in arrear; but I do not 
think there is anything unwarrantable or 
excessive in the proposals that are now 
made. The upshot of them, however, is 
that the total demand for works for 
the navy, the revenue departments, and 
Miscellaneous Estimates has arisen from 
£1,427,000 to £2,236,000, showing an in- 
crease of no less than £809,000, and 
accounting for the increase in estimated 
expenditure many times over. I now 
come to the estimate of the revenue for 
the year. We take the Customs at 
£21,400,000; the Excise at £19,750,000; 
the stamps at £9,450,000; and here I 
may observe that there is hardly any 
branch of the revenue the growth of which 
is more steady and satisfactory. The 
estimate for assessed taxes and land 
taxes is £3,400,000; and for Income Tax 
£5,700,000. I pause fora moment to state 
that, the Income Tax being 4d. in the 
pound, we have £1,400,000 as the estimate 
of what a penny in the pound will pro- 
duce, the additional £100,000 being ac- 
counted for principally by taxes in arrear. 
The Post Office stands at £4,450,000, show- 
ing a probable increase of £200,000 upon 
the receipts of last year, and thus at once 
overtaking a large portion of the heavy 
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charge that we are about to incur for Post 
Office enlargements in London. The mis- 
cellaneous receipts, including the China 
indemnity, wiil stand at £3,100,000. This 
miscellaneous receipt is materially affected 
by the considerable sum of £500,000 
which comes into it this year as the pro- 
ceeds of debentures sent from New Zealand 
in liquidation of a portion of the debt of 
the colony to the mother country, which 
debentures it will be our duty to ask the 
House to guarantee. This guarantee we 
shall not ask Parliament to give by way of 
entering into any new engagement on be- 
half of the colony. It will have no effect 
as between the colony and its creditors, 
but only as between the Exchequer and 
those to whom these debentures may be 
transferred. On the other hand, the China 
indemnity is a branch of receipt which is 
sinking, and must be expected to sink 
more. I think the estimate of it last 
year, if I remember right, was £450,000, 
but this year it is only £250,000, and it 
must very shortly expire altogether. The 
total estimated income of the year is 
£67,575,000, and the estimated charge 
of the year is £66,225,000; so that the 
probable surplus of income over charge 
for 1866-7 is £1,350,000. 

There is no cause to be disappointed, I 
think, in this state of things; we may 
well consider the circumstances of the 
country to be upon the whole favourable, 
with the apparent promise of such a sur- 
plus as this, because it must be borne in 
mind that, when I say that the estimated 
income of the year is £67,575,000 we have 
had already cut off from that income no 
less a sum than £1,417,000, which was 
disposed of by the legislation of last year, 
although it only tells upon the balance 
for 1866-7. Of that sum £950,000 is on 
account of the Income Tax, £260,000 is 
owing to the reduction on fire insurance 
duties, and £207,000 is attributed to the 
reduction of duty on tea, which did not ope- 
rate for the whole of the year just expired, 
but which will be, this year, in operation 
for the whole twelve months. If we add 
these sums together, it would appear that 
but for the legislation of last year we 
should have had to dispose of a sum of 
between £2,700,000 and £2,800,000. 

We now come, Sir, to consider of the 
disposal of this money; and here I shall 
have, under several heads, to trespass for 
some little time on the attention of the 
Committee. The Committee is aware 
how important the subject of commercial 
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treaties has become in the view of the 
commercial classes of this country. The 
Chambers of Commerce in all our commer- 
cial towns have intimated the greatest 
anxiety that such treaties should be formed. 
Those treaties, as far as have been con- 
tracted of late years, have been adjusted 
in such a manner as to involve none of 
the objections, either in principle or in 
practice, which undoubtedly applied to our 
earlier attempts at the formation of com- 
mercial treaties. We have no haggling 
about certain benetits which might be 
conferred upon our own country, but which 
we will not confer unless the State with 
which we are dealing will confer certain 
other distinct and independent benefits on 
its subjects. The character in which we 
appear in these negotiations, as far as they 
have ever involved changes in our own 
tariff, is simply this. We have been con- 
tent to become in more than one instance 
auxiliaries to the Government of a foreign 
State, to enable it more easily to overcome 
the prejudices and to enlighten the igno- 
rance of its own people by exhibiting to 
them the advantages to be derived from 
the fulfilment of promises which we hold 
to them, the fulfilment of those promises 
being at the same time most beneficial to 
ourselves. We have used these arrange- 
ments as means of securing a double bene- 
fit; but we have never made, or professed 
to make, the adoption of changes in our 
own law, in themselves beneficial, contin- 
gent upon any steps to be taken by the 
other contracting Power, in the sense of 
meaning to withhold them unless such 
steps were taken. 

Now, I will not weary the Committee 
on the subject of the French Treaty as far 
as respects that portion of it which has 
been sufficiently explained on former oc- 
casions—namely, its effect upon England. 
But I should like to state, and the Com- 
mittee will not be sorry to hear, the effect 
that treaty has had upon the export trade 
of France herself, because all remember 
the dread, the horror with which that 
treaty was received by considerable and 
influential portions of the French nation. 
If ever, however, there was an emphatic 
disappointment in the best sense of unfa- 
vourable auguries, it is that which is now 
presented by the remarkable results of 
the treaty in question upon French trade. 
No elaborate demonstration is necessary to 
prove that if the export trade of France 
in French commodities has increased, the 
business of the home market connot possibly 
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have fallen off. For no trader can supply 
customers at a distance without being in 
a condition also, and more easily, to supply 
customers at his own door. I am in a 
position to state what are the exports of 
France in tissues of all kinds: of cotton 
goods, linen goods, woollen goods, and 
yarns of all the three descriptions. And 
the general history of the matter—taking 
the year 1860, the year before the operation 
of the treaty, as a standard—I will present 
to the Committee. In the year 1861, just 
as it happened to some extent with our- 
selves, the effect of the treaty, through 
panic, was in every instance to produce a 
considerable diminution in trade. In 1862 
all began to rise again; and I will now 
give the House the figures as compared 
with 1860. I shall state them in millions 
of francs. In cotton goods, France exported 
69,500,000f. in 1860, and 93,750,000/. in 
1864. In linen goods, France exported 
15,500,000/. in 1860, and 24,500,000/. in 
1864. In woollen goods, France exported 
229,250,000f. in 1860, and 356,000,000/. 
in 1864. In yarns of ali the three descrip- 
tions, France exported 12,500,000f. in 
1860, and 43,000,000/. in 1864. The total 
amount of these goods exported from 
France in 1860, immediately before the 
treaty, was 327,000,000f., and after the 
end of four years the amount had risen to 
517,000,000f. The exports to England 
increased in a greater and, if possible, in a 
still more remarkable degree. In order to 
spare the time of the House I will not give 
minute details; but these are the exports 
to England of the very commodities with 
respect to which great alarm prevailed in 
France, extending even to an expectation 
that her producers would lose the home 
market. The exports to England of wool- 
lens, linens, cottons, yarns, metal goods, 
earthenware, salt, glass, and fish amounted 
in value to 58,500,000/. in 1859, before 
the treaty, and in 1864 they had risen to 
no less than 141,000,000/. 

Since the treaty with France we have 
concluded through the energy of the de- 
partments of the Government and the able 
assistants who have been employed ([ 
include, especially, members of the diplo- 
matic service, as well as the permanent 
Civil Service at home), many other conven- 
tions relating to commerce. There is an 
advantageous treaty with Turkey, which 
admits of a small increase of import duties 
to a uniform 8 per cent, but stipulates for 
a liberal reduction of the old rate of export 
duty, and a further reduction of the transit 
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duties. We also made a Treaty with Bel- 
gium in 1862, which insures to us all the 
advantages previously given by that State 
to France, together with a deduction from 
the former standard of pilotage, tonnage, 
and navigation dues. The Treaty with 
Italy in 1863 secured to us the reductions 
given to France by means of what is termed 
the favoured nation clause, and a similar 
Treaty with the Zollverein in 1864 gave to 
us the reductions given ‘to. France. A 
treaty of a more notable description has 
recently been concluded with Austria. 
That Empire was of all other countries, 
perhaps, the most rigid in the preservation 
of the protective system. I know not 
whether Russia could successfully compete 
with her in that respect. Certainly those 
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goods. That amount of 25 per cent in 
France and elsewhere is still a very serious 
obstacle to freedom of intercourse ; and I 
think the time has well nigh arrived, after 
the experience she has had, when we may 
begin to ask ourselves whether or not our 
powerful neighbour France might not safely 
consider the policy of taking a further on- 
ward step. Iam persuaded that matters 
will not rest here. We have found the 
proportionate benefit of the reduction of 
small duties to be fully equivalent to the 
reduction of great duties. Therefore, I 
speak of this rate of 25 per cent with 
satisfaction only in reference to what has 


‘gone before, and not in reference to what 


two countries might be regarded as the | 
Jast strongholds of the pure protective | 


system; but Austria has entirely aban- 
doned by an agreement with us her tena- 
cious adherence to that system. While we 
own that that abandonment is beneficial to 
us, we justly maintain that it is in a far 
greater degree beneficial to herself. In 
effecting this result, the Chambers of Com- 
merce in the north-east of England took 
an active part; and Mr. Alhuson of New- 
castle, I believe, did much to spread sound 
ideas among the people of Austria and to 


make them sensible how cruelly they were | 


impoverishing themselves by a rigid system 
of protection. The able agents of the 
Foreign Office and the Board of Trade, 
Mr. Morier and Mr. Mallet, by the know- 
ledge and skill which they brought to bear 
on the diseussion of the matter, greatly 
contributed to the settlement of the ques- 
tion; and I am glad to mention a name, 
which I would still more gladly mention if 
the bearer of it were now present in the 
Ilouse — Mr. Somerset Beaumont—who 
felt, not a personal, but a public and a 
most keen interest in the prosecution of 
this subject, and took a very active and 
beneficial part in promoting the proceedings 
connected with the Austrian Treaty. My 
right hon. Friend the Member for Gates- 
head (Sir William Hutt) also laboured with 
Mr. Beaumont in the same cause. No man 
could more ably or consistently be enlisted 
in such a cause, and I cordially congratu- 
late him on the result which has been 
achieved. 


The general effect, Sir, of the Austrian | use of this essential material. 


Treaty on the Austrian side is, that the 
French standard has been adopted, and the 





will follow. 

And here, Sir, I have to mention two 
changes whieh we propose should be made 
in our tariff, and which we were the more 
readily induced (subject, of course, to the 
pleasure of Parliament) to promise, because 
they greatly assisted the Austrian Govern- 
ment in bringing to a satisfactory issue the 
important national engagement entered 
into. We propose to abolish the duty on 
timber; and to equalize the duty on wine 
in bottle with the duty on wine in wood. 
The duty on timber is a very low duty, 
and that is the best and only thing that 
ean be stated in its favour. In any other 
point of view the duty on timber is as bad 
a duty as it can be. It is a protective 
duty on a raw material of which this 
country stands in great want ; which is of 
vast bulk, and thus in any case made 
costly by carriage. The imposition of the 
duty, which has the effeet of greatly in- 
creasing this cost, and which also as far 
as it goes has a protective character, is 
the very essence aud quintessence of poli- 
tical folly. 

The consumption of timber in this coun- 
try is remarkable. In 1811 the consump- 
tion of timber amounted to 417,000 loads. 
At that time the duties were augmented, 
and in 1814 the consumption fell so low as 
218,000 loads. However, the growing 
wealth of the country brought about a 
gradual increase ; and [ will pass over the 
long period of years to 1841, from which 
time the House will observe that every 
reduction of duty has been answered by 
more than a corresponding increase in the 
In 1841 
the total consumption was 829,000 loads. 
In 1842 the duty on foreign timber was 


rate of Customs duty in Austria, after an| reduced from 56s. 6d. to 31s. 6d., and on 
early date, is not to exceed 25 per cent, colonial timber from 11s. 6d. to 1s. The re- 
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duction only took effect in October, 1842. In 
1843 the consumption was 1,298,000 loads. 
In 1850 the consumption was 1,723,000 
loads. In that year the duty on foreign 
timber was further reduced from 19s. 
to 7s. 6d., and on‘deals from 20s. to 10s. 
The consequence was that, from a con- 
sumption of 1,723,000 loads in 1850, the 
consumption rose until, in 1859, it reached 
2,408,000 loads. In 1860 we went to 
work again, and further reduced the duty 
from 10s. to 2s., and from 7s. 6d. to 1s. 
At that time, a highly respectable gentle- 
man from the colonies, who represented 
Launceston (Mr. Haliburton), predicted 
that ruin would sweep down upon the tim- 
ber industry of New Brunswick ; but the 
consumption of all kinds, which in 1859 
was 2,408,000 loads, actually had increased 
in 1865 to 3,700,000 loads, or to sixteen 
times the consumption of 1814. Of this 
augmentation the British colonies have no 
reason to be discontented with their share. 

The whole revenue from timber is as 
follows for the entire year: —£300,900 from 
the general descriptions of wood goods, and 
£7,000 from wood manufactured into the 
form of ships, being a total of £307,000. 
I shall reckon the whole of this amount as 
loss for the year 1866-7, because we pro- 
pose that the repeal should date back from 
the Ist of April, 1866. 

With respect to wines in bottle—the 
other subject I have to touch on in con- 
nection with the Austrian Treaty—the case 
stands thus. At present, we charge for 
wine in wood by one of two rates, suppos- 
ing it is real wine, and does not exceed a 
certain strength, for if it does it is charged 
as spirits. The two rates are adjusted as 
follows :—if it is under twenty-six degrees 
the charge is 1s. a gallon, and over twenty- 
six degrees 2s. 6d. per gallon. When the 
alcoholic test was first adopted, it was re- 
quired to be applied in great frequency 
and to every parcel of goods, and thus 
great injury would have been entailed on 
such an article as wine in bottle. Wines 
imported in bottle being for the moat part 
of a more expensive character, it was there- 
fore thought best, when these duties were 
fixed a few years ago, to levy a duty of 
2s. 6d. upon all bottled wines, while wines 
in wood were charged according to their 
strength. Now, however, we are able to 
work the system with much greater ac- 
curacy and security, and the alcoholic test 
is much more rarely applied, Represen- 
tations have been addressed to us by the 
Austrian Government, and I am bound to 
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say by the French Government also. One 
piece of evidence, indeed, of a kind almost 
peculiar in history, has been forwarded— 
a document addressed to myself by a large 
number of Burgundian winegrowers, a 
document which I received with very great 
pleasure, as a sign of the increasing sense 
that is felt of the common interest of the 
two countries in matters of this kind. 
From these statements we find, and there 
is no reason to doubt their substantial 
accuracy, that there is a great deal of wine 
which may be imported safely in bottle, 
but which it is very difficult to import in 
wood without injury to its quality. This, 
I believe, is the case with many Hungarian, 
as well as with many Burgundian wines ; 
and therefore, according to the request of 
the Austrian Government, we propose to 
equalize the duties on wines in bottle with 
those which are now paid upon wines in 
wood. That is to say, they will be charged 
according to their strength, 2s. 6d. per gal- 
lon if over twenty-six degrees of alcohol, 
and 1s. if they do not exceed that standard. 
The effect of such a change would be a 
total loss of £71,000, without any allow- 
ance for recovery; or with some allow- 
ance for recovery and also for the portion 
of the year that has passed, a loss of 
£58,000. This I have to add to the 
debtor side of the account, to be set against 
the surplus. 

I have now done, Sir, with the subject 
of treaties for the present ; and there are 
three changes which I propose to make, 
quite apart from any obligations under 
treaty. We propose to remove the duty 
on pepper. The fate of pepper might 
well excite the commiseration of any 
humane man. The duty, which it is 
very difficult to defend, has often been in 
the list of duties fit to be abolished, but 
when it has come to the last moment 
there has always been some more bulky 
and important neighbour to thrust it out 
of the way, and the consideration of the 
subject has thus lain over till this year, 
when there happens to be a moderate 
surplus, which does not admit of our pro- 
ceeding to deal with any great branch of 
the revenue. The present, therefore, ap- 
pears to be a good occasion when, without 
exciting feelings of jealousy in the agri- 
culturist or any other class of the com- 
munity, we can afford to do justice to 
pepper. The case is a hard one, and for 
this reason ; all the spices and condiments 
in which the wealthier classes have an ex- 
clusive interest have been long ago set free 
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from duty. But pepper is a condiment 
common to all classes of the community ; 
and though I cannot say whether this is so | 
or not, I am told that it is largely con- 
sumed in Ireland. It is a commodity that 
can well be dispensed with by the wealthy 
classes, and even by those portions of the 
labouring community that partake largely | 
of animal food, but is really, I believe, not, 
only very useful, but very necessary to | 
those whose diet consists in a much larger | 
degree of vegetable food. Another very | 
strong reason for the abolition of the duty | 
is that pepper is abominably adulterated. | 
Adulteration of food, I am afraid, is, in a 
very special manner and degree, an Eng- | 
lish vice. I doubt whether in any other | 
country in the world the same amount of | 
adulteration of food takes place as in this 
country ; but the proportion of that adul- 
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portion of men-servants estimated to be 
employed upon them. With that amount 
of £852,000, and also with the revenue of 
£459,000 derivable from railways, I do 
not propose in any manner to interfere. 
The first arises from a description of 
charge that may, I think, fairly be retained 
on our statute book, at any rate for the 
present; and the revenue derived from 
railways is, in my judgment, a revenue 
which Parliament would never think of 
surrendering, unless it were in connection 
with some comprehensive arrangement for 
securing benefits to the public. This, it is 
quite plain, we are not at present in a 
condition to entertain. The House is aware 
that a Commission composed of very able 
and very distinguished men, was appointed 
more than a twelvemonth ago to examine 
into the general condition of the railway 


teration is violently stimulated whenever | system, and how far it might he possible, 
the rate of duty, proportioned to the short | by such means as were defined in the in- 
price of the article, is very high. Now,|strument appointing the Commission, to 
the duty on pepper is little less than 200 improve our railway system in the direc- 
per cent—that is to say, the duty stood tion of general accommodation of the 
at 6d. when the price was 3d. 34d., | public, and particularly of goods traffic. 
or 33d. The revenue from the article| It is plain that we must adjourn any 
of pepper is £124,000, and deducting examination of that subject until the 
£12,000 for the tenth of the financial year,’ Commission has concluded its labours, 
I find the net loss to be £112,000, which which I hope, and am given to under- 
is to be added to the items I have already | stand, will be in the course of the present 
mentioned. i q 

Next, Sir, I come to a subject which I} There are, however, subjects similar in 
am unwilling to leave wholly untouched, | character which I think may well engage 
but which, at the same time, neither the| our attention, and upon which such slight 
state of our financial resources nor other | remissions of duty as we are in a position 
considerations enable us at the moment to | to make will be attended with a consider- 
deal with in that conclusive and effectual | able amount of advantage. We derive 
manner which, I hope, some day may be | from post horses and carriages, including 
brought within our power—I mean a por- | all descriptions of carriages in London and 
tion of the duties upon locomotion. I do not | elsewhere, £266,000; and from public 
hesitate to say that I think in principle— | conveyances £142,000, including all des- 
although I admit that some difficulties | criptions of such conveyances, whether stage 
might present themselves in its application coaches, waggons supposed to travel under 
to practice—a great distinction should be | four miles an hour in the country, or omni- 
drawn between the locomotion of luxury | buses which form so conspicuous a feature 
and pleasure, and that which is of necessity. | in the streets of London, and which are 





I do not enter into the question of how far 
we can distinguish between them, but to a 
considerable extent our system, as it now 
stands, does actually distinguish between 
them. The House, perhaps, will be sur- 
prised to know that the revenue which we 
derive from locomotion in all its forms is 
not less than £1,600,000. Of that sum 
one moiety, or £852,000, is the portion 
of assessed taxes which I consider fairly 
due to locomotion ; that is to say, the por- 
tion derived from taxes upon horses, taxes 
upon carriages, and taxes upon the pro-| 
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becoming from year to year instruments of 
almost indispensable use to the enormous 
number not only of the middle and lower 
middle, but even in the strictest sense, of 
the labouring classes of the community. 
The proposals, therefore, which I have to 
make relatively to the tax on omnibuses 
and all public stage carriages will not only 
bear materially on the comfort and advan- 
tage of the labouring classes in great 
towns, but in another point of view will 
tend to diminish the very injurious effect 
which the severity of this duty exercises 
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in restricting rural accommodation, more 
particularly such accommodation in con- 
nection with the railway stations of second- 
ary consequence. The present tax is esti- 
mated to amount to no less than from 9 
to 11 per cent on the gross receipts of 
the London General Omnibus Company and 
other companies of a like description. And 
when one considers the relation which gross 
receipts bear to net, and what a very large 
proportion of gross receipts is swallowed 
up in payment of necessary expenses, it 
must be admitted that such a duty im- 
poses a very heavy burden on this descrip- 
tion of trade. I do not dwell on what re- 
lates to the railway stations, because every 
gentleman who resides in the country will, 
I am sure, be familiar with that matter 
from personal experience. It seems pro- 
bable that in many cases the duty not only 
limits the number of conveyances but at 
particular points prevents their existence 
altogether. But the manner in which the 
working classes in the large towns are 
affeeted may be sketched as follows—A 
continuous process is going on, unobserved, 
but steadily from day to day, by which the 
value of land in the limited areas about the 
centre of great cities is rising with a 
rapidity hardly credible, though at the same 
time proved by experience. The statistics, 
if produced, would astonish those who have 
never attended to the point ; and the result 
is this—a continual transfer of premises 
in central situations from residential pur- 
poses to purposes of business. The wealthier 
class of residents, thus dispossessed, dis- 
appear, for their pleasure ; while the la- 
bouring classes—and that in a considerable 
proportion—cannot afford to pay the in- 
creased rents, and (where they do not be- 
come lodgers instead of householders) in 
many cases go out to live at greater dis- 
tances from town. It is absolutely ne- 
cessary, however, that their labour should 
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wages, instead of spending them in repro- 
ductive labour. I hope I have satisfied the 
House that it is right to deal with these 
questions. I will now state the mode. 
We propose to leave the licences on these 
carriages as at present. We cannot offer 
a thoroughly searching solution of the whole 
question at present ; but we think we can 
greatly relieve the burdensome part of the 
duty which is calculated on a mileage. 
The present duty is 1d. per mile, and that 
we propose to reduce to one farthing per 
mile. There would be considerable diffi- 
culty in abolishing it altogether at this 
time. The House will please to recollect 
that though there are, as I have described, 
strong reasons for modifying this duty, it 
cannot be separated altogether from other 
duties—from the duty on hackney carriages 
for instance, which we are not able, con- 
sistently with the general plans of the Go- 
vernment, to relieve; again, it cannot be 
separated from the consideration that in a 
very great number of cases these carriages 
are in direct competition with the short 
local traffic of railways in the neighbour- 
hood of large towns, on which we levy, as 
to a large part of it, a tax of 5 per cent on 
their gross receipts, which receipts include 
the interest on the capital employed in 
making the road. The total income from 
this source, with full duty, would be 
£130,000 for the year. The duty can 
only be reduced on the 2nd of July next, 
when the arrangements are made for the 
quarter, and new licences are issued. The 
reduction will not, according to usage, in 
this case take place from the date of the 
Resolutions passed by the House ; an Act 
of Parliament will be necessary for that 
purpose, and it will not have passed, pro- 
bably, till some day in June. I have said 
that I do not propose to interfere with the 
hackney carriage duty, because the receipts 


| from that tax are of a peculiar character, 





still be performed in town, and accord- | and may be considered as some compensa- 
ingly it is of the greatest importance | tion made by the metropolis for a great 
that they should have cheap conveyance. | outlay, on the part of the State, in the 
Hence the tax on locomotion, considered as | matter of its comfort and advantage. But 
a tax on the labouring part of the com-| the post-horse duty applies all over the 
munity, is in the severest and crudest sense country. The duties are now regulated 
a tax of the raw material of industry. For by a scale varying with the number of 
nothing more exactly corresponds with the , horses and carriages possessed, and are so 
idea of a tax on the raw material of in- | framed as to bear hardly on the smaller as 
dustry than a tax affecting the sinews and compared with the larger proprietors. One 
muscles of the Jabouring man ; and if he is_ horse or one carriage pays per annum 
obliged to spend those sinews and muscles | £7 10s. ; two horses or two carriages just 
in travelling to and fro between his home double that amount ; four horses or three 
and the area in which he works, he spends | carriages, £20; eight horse or six car- 
them upon that which brings him in no riages, £30. If you will compare £7 10s. 
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for one horse or one carriage with £30 for 
eight horses or six carriages, you will see 
how the scale is framed to bear heavily on 
the small as compared with the large pro- 
prietor. I propose to reduce the ratcs 
below the £30 rate so as to correspond as 
nearly as possible with the higher rates. 
That is to say, one horse or one carriage 
will be charged £5; three horses or two 
carriages will be charged £10, and so up- 
wards, in such a manner that the sma!l 
owner, the man who drives his own fly, 
will be placed, as nearly as the nature of 
things will admit, on an equality with the 
larger capitalists, with whom he com- 
petes. The estimated loss from that 
source (with allowance of 10 per cent for 
increase in traffic) will be £20,000; or 
£16,000 in 1866-7 and £4,000 in 1867-8. 
The Committee will see that we have 
now disposed of about £562,000 out of 
£1,350,000. 

I now pass to a subject of an entirely 
different description from those on which I 
have thus far touched ; a subject having this 
only in common with them, that it would 
dispose of a large portion of the remainder 
of the surplus available for the present 
year, and that in itself it is undoubtedly 
an important financial arrangement. Be- 
fore, however, proceeding to that sub- 
ject, I should state that I shall submit 
to all the 
changes which I have mentioned ; as 
also for renewing the Income Tax at 4d. 
in the pound sterling, and for continu- 
ing the tea duty for a period of twelve 
months. 

But the proposal which I have now to 

make, and which I hope will receive the 
sanction of the House, will most conve- 
niently and naturally form the subject of 
a separate measure; though it is one 
which I am anxious to prosecute as 
speedily as may be found practicable, with a 
due regard to the claims of other business 
yet more pressing. The question, Sir, to 
which I am about to call the attention 
of the House is connected with the one 
great item which I omitted from the re- 
trospective part of my statement. It 
relates to the condition and movement 
Vof our National Debt. I will first give 
to the Committee what has actually been 
done with respect to the reduction of 
the National Debt within the year that 
has just passed. The amount paid off in 
the year 1865-6 consisted of the follow- 
ing sums :— 
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1, Exchequer Bonds to the extent of £1,000,000 
were exchanged by reissue. 
2. Exchequer Bills paid 
in for Revenue ... 
Purchased with sur- 
plus revenue 
Sent in at the ex- 
changes .., ove 
8. Cancelled by Land 
Tax eve oe 
4. Stock purchased with 
surplus revenue ... 
5. Capital redeemed in 


£783,000 

877,000 + £2,555,000 
895,000 i 

59,000 

. 1,895,000 





Terminable Annui- 
ties on eco - 1,620,000 
Total. -». £5,629,000 


A sum, however, of £450,000 was raised 
for fortifications, and therefore the effective 
reduction of the National Debt in 1865-6 
was £5,179,000. 

The next portion of the statement I 
have to make to the Committee relates to 
the Unfunded Debt. Great changes have 
taken place in recent years with regard to 
our Unfunded Debt. One portion of it 
consists of Exchequer Bonds; a security 
not liable to be suddenly or very seriously 
affected by the extraordinarily rapid and 
frequent fluctuations which, under the pre- 
sent, I think, wise administration of its 
affairs by the Bank of England, continu- 
ally attend the conditions of the money 
market. But the case is different as to 
Exchequer Bills; and, as the Committee 
will readily perceive in a country and at a 
period where the current rate of interest 
on commercial paper for short terms with 
ninety or 120 days to run, or perhaps six 
months, is running up and down two, or 
three, possibly even four, or five times a 
year, from 3 to 8 or 9 per cent, it is almost 
impossible to make any large portion of 
these Government securities returnable as 
they are for cash after twelve months cur- 
rency, and receivable for revenue after six, 
live in the market, unless we choose to 
adopt a course which I think unwise—to 
give a high rate of interest on them, and 
a rate of interest which, within a few 
weeks after it had been granted, might be 
found excessive with reference to the actual 
state of the money market. That would 
be a very wasteful proceeding, and the 
alternative which has been adopted has 
been to encourage a gradual absorption of 
them. 

I will now show how far this absorption 
has proceeded. The total Unfunded Debt 
of the United Kingdom in 1815-16 was 
£44,727,000. Just before the Russian 
War, on the 5th of January, 1854, it had 
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declined to £16,024,000 ; on the 31st of 
March, 1857, it was £27,989,000; in 
1859, it stood at £18,277,000 ; but that 
reduction was brought about by funding, 
and one object of reduction by a gradual 
process is to get rid of the necessity of 
funding, which is a very expensive opera- 
tion, performed as it generally is at unfa- 
vourable periods. In 1866, the Unfunded 
Debt, which in 1859 was £18,277,000, 
was reduced to £8,267,000, consisting of 
about two-thirds, or £5,887,000, in Bills, 
and one-third, or £2,300,000, in Bonds. 
This secondary branch of the Debt has 
therefore been brought within manageable 
compass during the last few years, without 
incurring the cost of funding: and as the 
£6,000,000 of Exchequer Bills are divided 
nearly into moieties, payable the one in 
March and the other in June, it is plain 
that they are not likely hereafter to place 
us in any serious financial difficulty. 

Now, with respect to the grave and 
serious subject of the National Debt at 
large. I hope the Committee will not 
think I take an undue liberty in calling 
their serious attention to it. It is a sub- 
ject as to which it may be difficult to say 
why it should be introduced to the notice 
of the House at one moment rather than 
another ; but undoubtedly I am convinced, 
with my now rather long experience of the 
financial department, that the time has 
come when, to say the least, it is fitting 
that Parliament should bestow a greater 
degree of attention than has hitherto been 
bestowed on the question of the state and 
movement of the National Debt. I en- 
tirely concur in the opinion expressed by 
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the hon. Member for Westminster—whose | 


absence on this occasion 1 deeply regret, 
arising as I understand that it does from 
severe indisposition—I entirely concur in 
the doctrine he has laid down, that the first 
duty of Parliament, now some twenty-five 
years ago, was to direct its attention to the 
thoroughly unsound anda ill-adjusted state 
of our fiscal system, and to its injurious 
effect in restricting industry and in re- 
tarding the growth of wealth. It would 
at that period have been a great mistake if, 
instead of relieving industry and the 
springs of commerce by the remission of 
duties so mischievous as those which then 
abounded in our law, we had made it a 
general rule to apply our resources to the 
reduction of the National Debt. But now 
we have got through a great part of that 
most necessary work. There are taxes 
which still remain, which we are desirous 
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‘to reduce, nay, which urgently call for 
reduction, or even for removal ; but, now 
that we have advanced so far in the work 
of reform in our system of taxation, I 
think the time has come for some modifica- 
tion of our rule of action; the time at 
any rate when we ought seriously to con- 
sider the state and movement of the Na- 
tional Debt. ; 

Besidea the recent speech of my hon. 
Friend there have been other indications 
of opinion which I, for one, have noticed 
with great satisfaction, and which tend, I 
think, to show that I am not speaking 
lightly or gratuitously when I submit to 
the Committee that the time has arrived 
for dealing with this question. Many po- 
sitive reasons, too, may be given for such a 
course. Why, Sir, the condition of the 
public credit, as measured by the price of 
the funds, is in itself a matter which might 
well attract the attention of Parliament. 
It is not that the public credit, properly 
understood, is weaker than it ever was ; on 
the contrary, I believe there never was a 
period when it was stronger; but the 
rising rates of profit upon money must 
necessarily raise, and I think have already 
raised, considerably, but not immoderately, 
the rate of interest, and have in proportion . 
dimivished the value of the public credit, 
as represented by the price of the funds. 
Considering the high price of money which 
now rules, I, for one, am well pleased that 
the funds have not fallen more heavily. 
At the same time, I believe it will be wise 
and politic on the part of Parliament, with 
a view to exigencies which are not perhaps 
likely or proximate, but which are possible, 
to consider the present state of the pub- 
lie credit as measured by the state of 


| the funds, and to consider what would be 


our position if, under any overruling cir- 
cumstances of honour or duty, we were 
obliged to go into the market as borrowers. 

Again, Sir, there are several reasons 
which lead me to think that this is a most 
proper time to open the question. One is 
that during the next year, 1867, we are to 
receive another large or at least consider- 
able relief by the falling in of Terminable 
Annuities. Nearly £600,000 of those An- 
nuities will lapse: and I think it well be- 
comes Parliament to consider what substi- 
tute it will provide for that annual charge, 
with the view of furthering the beneficial 
process of operating upon the debt. And 
this, be it observed, not with a view of 
extending the old scale of action through 
Terminable Annuities upon the debt, but 
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simply to prevent another great contraction 
of that scale. Nor can I fail to mention that 
some journals, which are among the most 
powerful organs of opinion, with no possi- 
ble object, it seems to me, but that of an 
enlightened zeal for the public good, have 
been labouring to draw the attention of 
the public mind to this great subject, and 
have, I think, materially prepared the way 
for the Government to submit to Parlia- 
ment a proposal respecting it. 

Now, Sir, of course the general move- 
ment of the National Debt can easily be 
set forth in the most intelligible form to 
the community. That debt consists of 
three items ; but for the present purpose 
it is not necessary that I should distin- 
guish one from the other, which would+ 
only perplex that view of the total to 
which I wish to fasten the attention of 
the Committee. I will, however, mention 
that those three principal heads or items 
are ; first of all the Funded or Permanent 
Debt, including the debt to the Bank of 
England, though that it is not precisely a 
funded debt, but is simply and invariably 
represented by its capital sum ; secondly, 
the Unfunded Debt, of which I have al- 
ready sufficiently spoken ; and thirdly, the 
outstanding capital value involved in Ter- 
minable Annuities that may still be running. 
Placing these three items of debt together, 
the total of the National Debt, which is 
commonly supposed at the close of the 
great war of the French Revolution to 
have been £800,000,000, when we come 
to include all these items, had turned 
£900,000,000 of money, the actual figures 
being £902,264,000. Of course, I do not 
include in that amount any allowance for 
the Sinking Fund, which I exclude alto- 
gether, as I speak only of the real obliga- 
tions of the country. In 1830, the total 
of £902,000,000 had been brought down 
to £842,405,000. A good deal had been 
done in that interval, as will be seen, for 
the reduction of the debt ; but very little 
in comparison had been done by Parlia- 
ment for the liberation of the industry of 
the country. A beginning had indeed 
been made, much to the honour of those 
who under such difficulties were brave 
enough to make it, but if it was com- 
menced it was a commencement only. In 
1840 the debt had fallen to £837,848,000 
or by a very small sum — namely, 
£4,500,000 ; but it must be recollected 
that during that interval of ten years, 
a loan of £20,000,000 had been con- 
tracted for the emancipation of the ne- 
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groes in the West Indies. Virtually, 
therefore, the reduction upon the War 
Debt effected in that period had amounted 
to nearly £25,000,000. The lowest point, 
however, of any touched upon the present 
year, was reached on the 5th of January, 
1854. It then stood at £800,515,000. 
Then came the Russian War; when Par- 
liament, most wisely as I think, resolved 
to meet the expenses of that war in great 
part by taxes immediately imposed on the 
people. In consequence of this Resolu- 
tion, the increase of debt was much less 
rapid than it would otherwise have been, 
and much less rapid than it must undoubt- 
edly be if ever unfortunately this country 
should become involved in a prolonged war. 
On the 3lst of March, 1857, the debt had 
risen to £831,722,000; on the 3lst of 
March, 1859, it was £823,934,000 ; and 
on the 31st of March, 1866, it was 
£798,909,000. That is nominally a point 
somewhat lower than it has stood at be- 
fore; but it must be remembered that 
we have cancelled two minor sinking fund 
stocks which formerly formed part of the 
nominal capital, so that, in fact, we may 
say with substantial accuracy, for it is not 
necessary to be particular to £1,000,000 
or £1,500,000, it has now just reached 
the point at which we have effaced the 
results of a Crimean War, and the debt 
thus stands at the very place which it oc- 
cupied at the commencement of the year 
1854 ; that point being one lower by 
£100,000,000 than the sum at which the 
debt stood when the long war of the French 
Revolution terminated. The total sums 
applied, in all forms, to liquidation since 
1815, have probably been little short of 
£180,000,000; the difference between the 
gross and the net reduction being ac- 
counted for by the sums borrowed for the 
Crimean War, for the West Indian Com- 
pensation, for the Irish Famine, and for 
minor purposes. 

It is hardly necessary to observe that 
there are several sums not very material 
in themselves—of which I have in this ex- 
planation taken no account. We are in- 
debted to the savings banks in the sum 
of about £3,000,000, and on the other 
hand we have monies lent on perfectly 
good security on bonds to Drainage Com- 
missioners and other bodies, that amount 
to about £10,000,000 ; but that is not 
an amount that we need take into view in 
dealing with this enormous accumulation 
of the national obligations. £799,000,000, 
then, or in round numbers, £800,000,000 
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form the present capital debt. Now let 
us observe the rates at which during dif- 
ferent periods we have operated upon the 
debt. From 1815 to 1854 there were 
nearly forty years of the most profound 
tranquillity ever known to this country, 
and that, therefore, was the very period 
in which it was most desirable for us to 
deal efficiently with this debt, if we were 
to place ourselves in a position to look war 
in the face again when the necessity for it 
might arise. Well, Sir, I have stated the 
sum of what was then done. The rate of 
decrease per annum during that period 
was £2,609,000—undoubtedly a very tri- 
vial sum when we consider the enormous 
amount of what remains to be achieved. 
In the three years and a quarter from 
the 5th of January, 1854, to the 31st of 
March, 1857, the rate of increase was 
nearly £10,000,000 per annum ; in more 
exact figures, £9,602,000. From 1857 
to 1866 the annual rate of decrease under 
all heads has been somewhat better, but 
still far below what it ought to have been ; 
it has been £3,646,000. Now, I wish to 
call the attention of the Committee to this, 
that what we must expect is, that whereas 
£2,000,000 or £3,000,000 a year have 
represented the average of our operations 
in time of peace—I do not believe if we 
take the whole years of peace since 1815 
that the average reduction would reach 
£3,000,000—if ever we should become in- 
volved in any great and protracted war, 
we must expect, not immediately, but after 
a year or two of war, to see the debt 
grow at about ten times the annual rate 
by which we reduce it in time of peace. 
Now, Sir, the next question I come to 
consider is whether this is a satisfactory 
state of things for the country. But | 
cannot proceed further on that subject 
without asking the Committee to observe 
the remarkable course and tendency of 
affairs with respect to the accumulation of 
public debts in other countries. The chap- 
ter of National Debts is assuming, I think, 
a painful and a baleful prominence as a so- 
cial and political fact of modern experience. 
I do not know whether the House is aware 
to what extent this mischievous and inju- 
rious process is going on. But | will refer 
first to what I do not hesitate to declare 1 
contemplate with the least anxiety, and 
that is the debt of the United States. The 
debt of the United States is in itself some- 
thing wonderful—wonderful as the creation 
of four years, strictly of four years, and 
no more, and yet amounting to nearly 
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3,000,000,000 dollars, or £600,000,000, 
and the rate of growth of the debt in the 
last year exceeded, I think, £200,000,000. 
That is a debt on a gigantic scale, and its 
charge is enormous. It is not possible, in 
the present state of the financial arrange- 
ments of that country, to ascertain the 
figures with perfect precision, but I believe 
I am not wrong in saying that the charge 
of that debt must be considerably heavier 
than our own, although the capital is less. 
The smallest sum at which I ean estimate 
the charge is £31,000,000 or £32,000,000 
sterling ; and if upon the back of that sum 
we lay the necessary cost of raising the 
revenue, which in America is much heavier 
than it is here, I do not think the effective 
amount of taxation incumbent upon the 
people of the United States at this time 
in consequence of the Northern debt (I do 
not include one farthing for the Southern 
debt) can be taken at less than some 
£35,000,000 sterling per annum. Well 
now, looking at these figures, a man 
would at a first glance be struck with 
something like despair. But if we look 
at the position of the country which has 
to bear the burden, I must confess that 
I think the future of America, as far 
as finance is concerned — political prob- 
lems are not now in question—will pro- 
bably not on this score be beset with any 
serious or vital danger. I do not believe 
that that debt need constitute any difficulty 
for the American people. I am confident 
that if they show with respect to finance 
any portion of that extraordinary resolution 
which on both sides alike they manifested 
during the war, and of that equally re- 
markable resolution with which, on the re- 
turn of peace, they have brought their 
monstrous and gigantic establishments 
within moderate bounds, I will not say 
that this debt, according to an expression 
which was once fashionable in this country, 
will be a fleabite, but we may then antici- 
pate that in a moderate time it will be 
brought within very narrow limits, and 
it is even possible, though we may not ven- 
ture to judge how far likely that it may 
even within the lifetime of persons now 
born, be effaced altogether. At this mo- 
ment America is, I believe, paying all her 
war taxes, and the amount of the revenue 
of the United States is not less, I 
apprehend, than £80,000,000 and up- 
wards, the largeat sum ever raised in 
any country or at any a for the pur- 
poses of a central Government. The 
estimated surplus above expenditure is 
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a year, and I believe at present only about 
£10,000,000 sterling of all this huge taxa- 
tion are menaced by the natural impatience 
of the people to continue under the burden 
of some of the taxes that have been imposed. 
Mr. M‘Culloch, the Finance Minister of 
that country, strongly urges the policy of 
reducing the debt, and I am quite certain 
that from this side of the water we shall 
send him a hearty expression of good 
wishes for his success, both on account of 
our interest in the well-being of a friendly 
and kindred nation, and because it may be 
hoped that the example of America will 
react beneficially on this country, and on 
Europe at large. 

But have gentlemen who sit here paid 
attention to the stealthy manner in which 
the practice of borrowing, in order to meet 
the ordinary charges of government, is be- 
coming the standing vice of almost every 
Government in Europe? I do not speak 
now with regard to that uneasy state of 
things in which the Continent is at this 
moment apparently liable to be involved. 
We hope that neither unrestrained ambi- 
tion in any one quarter nor neglect of the 
rules of prudence in any other, may be 
permitted by a merciful Providence to de- 
prive Europe of the inestimable blessings 
of peace. But I ask the House to con- 
sider how enormously important the com- 
mon practice of the Governments of 
Europe with regard to the contraction of 
debt has of late years become. I have 
here the National Debts of nine countries 
in Europe, estimated from the most trust- 
worthy data I have been able to obtain. 
I find that, with the exception of Holland. 


there is not one of these debts that has not | 


been virtually contracted in the last half 
century, while by far the larger part of 
them has been contracted during the last 
twenty years—that is to say, during a time 
of very general peace; for if there has 
been any war expenditure added to them 
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Austria at £316,000,000. The debt of 


France is not, as formally stated, a ecapi- 
tal debt, and it is difficult to estimate 
it with accuracy. It is made up of Rentes 
or Annuities which are sold for so many 
years’ purchase; and, perhaps I may, 
without the risk of great error, take its 
various denominations in the aggregate at 
twenty-five years’ purchase. Upon this 
footing, the French debt in Rentes, to- 
gether with the Unfunded Debt, will be 
found probably to amount to £400,000,000. 
It is the largest of these public debts of 
Europe; yet, because of the immense re- 
sources of the country, and the energy, 
thriftiness, and wonderful talent of its 
people, one need, perhaps, feel less anxiety 
for its future security and strength than 
for the stability of almost any other Con- 
tinental Government. In Italy the debt 
stands at £152,000,000; and it is in- 
creasing with portentous rapidity from 
year to year. The debt of Spain amounts 
to £145,000,000; that of Portugal is 
estimated at £33,000,000; and the debt 
of Turkey, which I believe to be entirely 
a modern institution, indeed principally 
created since the Crimean War, amounts 
to £51,000,000. The great bulk of these 
debts, which amount altogether to no less 
than £1,500,000,000, has been accumu- 
lated in a time of peace, and has not been 
thrown upon the several countries during 
a struggle of life and death. 

I will not trouble the Committee with 
many details of their rate of increase; but, 
omitting Holland, which has diminished its 
debt, and omitting Prussia, which does not 
habitually increase it, and omitting Spain 


| also, which seems to keep its debt nearly 


at an equilibrium, we have six of the nine 
countries I have named that have recently 
managed to increase their debts during a 
time of peace at the annual rate of 


| £61,000,000 sterling. And this is a grow- 


ing mischief, for, like other bad habits, 
debt-making has a tendency to spread. 


during that time it is insignificant in | Europe should therefore really bethink her- 
amount, as I believe, with reference to the | self of this portentous increase, and should 
total. Holland, I find, acts prudently, look at it from the right point of view. 
and reduces her debt apparently from time . This practice should be considered both in 
to time, by the aid of her colonial re-, itself and in connection with the future. 
sources from Java, while the finances of, It is spending in a time of peace the re- 
Prussia, whatever may be said of that | sources of war; it is as if in a year of good 
kingdom in some other respects, are be-, harvest the world, instead of keeping a 
lieved to be a model of good administra- | reserve for bad years, spent the whole of 
tion; for the Prussian debt stands at | that good harvest, and half another harvest 





£43,000,000, and that of Holland at 
£85,000,000. The Russian debt is es- 
timated at £279,000,000, and that of 
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even if peace be preserved in Europe for 
the rest of the century, the debts of these 
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nine countries at the present rates of 
increase would then amount to nearly 
£4,000,000,000. These are really pro- 
digious sums and portentous circumstances. 
It is not merely the amount of money 
engagements which we should take into 
view ; that is comparatively a matter of 
limited importance. It is not only a very 
great mischief that £60,000,000 or 
£70,000,000 should be drawn away from 
useful and profitable purposes for what is 
even worse than purely unproductive expen- 
diture, but it is an enormous political and 
social difficulty which is being gradually 
heaped up by this most improvident course 
of policy. There is nothing so insidious, 
at least we know in public affairs of no- 
thing so insidious, as financial difficulty. 
It approaches you in the first moment with 
smiles and caresses. The expedient of 
borrowing appears at the first temptation 
to be open to no objection whatever ; the 
burden is so small, the relief so immediate 
and so great. It is like what the poet 
described in the lines relating to Fame— 

“ Parva metu primo; mox sese attollit in auras, 

Ingrediturque solo, et caputinter nubila condit.” 
Perhaps it yet more recalls a noble pas- 
sage in one of the tragedies of Aischylus, 
when he describes the cub of the lioness, 
inecautiously taken in its infancy by the 
hunter to his home, reared with his dogs 
and petted by his children ; it fawns upon 
young and old as long as it remains a cub, 
but when it has grown to the strength of 
mature age it forgets its seeming meekness, 
and manifesting with an awful suddenness 
the ferocity of its nature, it deluges the 
whole house with the gore of its victims. 
And thus it is with financial difficulty. It 
begins with the most insinuating access, and 
grows up gradually with changes imper- 
ceptible from day to day, so beguiling men 
that they still and still postpone the evil 
day of reckoning ; but nevertheless the 
time will come when it must at length be 
confronted, only in all likelihood that will 
also be the time when, having grown to 
gigantic size it can no longer be resisted or 
subdued. 

So much, Sir, for other countries, and 
now let us look at our own. I must ask 
you to bear with me while I endeavour to 
point out what I take to be the true state 
of our own case. I address my request to 
the whole Committee; but, in a certain 
sense, especially to Gentlemen opposite, 
and to those who say, and say truly, that 
they are deeply interested in the land and 
fixed property of the country; because I 
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apprehend that if there be any special 
interest concerned in the subject I am 
about to consider it is the interest of 
landed property and of our fixed property 
in general. 

In the first place, then, let it be remem- 
bered that we are living in a commercial 
era, the prospects of which, from their 
magnitude, it is almost impossible to ap- 
preciate. Every five years, it may almost 
be said, we seem to have almost a new era; 
the rate of increase in our foreign com- 
merce is continually shifting, and always 
shifting upwards. The liberation of in- 
dustry, the progress of invention, the 
steady investigations of science, the im- 
provement of social habits, are all com- 
bining together to induce the conclusion 
that in the days of our childhood, when we 
thought the commerce of England was a 
wonderful thing, and that the commerce of 
the world was wonderful; and when we had 
an idea that a century’s development had 
brought about almost a miracle of trans- 
formation, the result was, in point of fact, 
only in its embryo; the commerce of the 
world was no more than an infant in the 
cradle. But it was an infant Hercules, 
that has ever since been straining and 
bursting one by one its bonds; and, depend 
upon it, great as is the extension to which 
it has now reached, in all likelihood it will 
go on exfending still, and perhaps yet more 
wonderfully, in the future. We are not 
prophets in this assembly. But it is our 
duty, although we must refrain from dog- 
matizing, to estimate probabilities as well 
as we are able, and, like wise men, we 
should permit ourselves to be guided by 
the balance of probability. During the 
next twenty, or thirty, or fifty years, then, 
or perhaps more, for I cannot pretend to 
name a time, we are to look for a still 
further development and extension of the 
commerce of this country, which is even 
now in the aggregate, I apprehend, at least 
three-fold what it was five-and-twenty years 
ago. Well, the population of the country 
during that period has been increasing at 
a rate less than 25 per cent, while our 
commerce has been multiplied three times. 
And this we must fairly presume will con- 
tinue for some time. The demand for our 
productions is likely to grow as long as we 
have the same relative means, which we 
possess at present, for affording a cheap 
supply. 

Now, the great agents of production are 
three ; first, we have land and fixed capi- 
tal; secondly, we have movable or trans- 
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ferable capital ; and thirdly, we have labour. | us this extraordinary pre-eminence in com- 
Let us consider, for it is most important, | mercial and industrial pursuits. 

the relative positions of these three powerful! Now, Sir, it has often been a subject of 
agents. A race is going on between na-| very interesting discussion as to whether 
tions in industry and enterprize, and no| we may look upon our stores of coals as 
doubt can exist upon the question what | being practically inexhaustible. And in 
nation is at this moment foremost in the | the condition in which our commerce was 
race. The people of the United Kingdom | twenty or thirty years ago it would have 
are by far the foremost. Their external been perfectly reasonable to answer that 
commerce is, I apprehend, as great as that | question in the affirmative and assume that 
of the two countries which come next in| our coal was inexhaustible. But circum- 
order to it ; the United Kingdom, with its | stances have greatly changed. The rate 
30,000,000 people, is as great in commerce | of increase in our production and consump- 
as France and America, the second and | tion of coal is continually progressing, the 
third as to foreign commerce of the nations | export demand grows with an immense ra- 
of the world, with their 70,000,000 of | pidity. The consumption has become such 
population. That is an extraordinary fact. | that the minds of some of the greatest 
We have undoubtedly got the start in the | among our scientific authorities have been 
race, and it behoves us to inquire what | turned to the question, and the inquiry has 
special cause has given it us. Doubtless | been raised, what will be the influence upon 
we have not only great but varied advan- | our supply if our consumption shall continue 
tages ; our geographical position is a great | to increase in a ratio such as that which it 
advantage, so also is the character of the | has recently attained, and I venture to 
people. But both our geographical posi-| express the opinion that more probably 
tion and the character of our people are the | than otherwise it will socontinue. But for 
same as they were a century ago; and|the purposes of the present argument, I 
England then did not lead the trade of | need ask you to consider no more than this 
Europe. What, then, has given us the |—assuming for the moment that we shall 
commanding position that we hold? Of) not be able to continue for many genera- 
course there is an increasing cause in our | tions to produce coal at prices cheaper than 
huge masses, accumulated capital, the fruit, | those of all other countries, what will 
the sign, and the reward of labours| happen? It is not enough to say that the 
achieved ; but the chief cause is the pos- | expenses incurred in maintaining ventila- 
session of our mineral treasures. The | tion, keeping down the temperature, in- 
fact, not merely of the possession of coal, | creasing the depth, and all such matters, 
but of the possession of vast stores of coal | will be economized by new inventions and 
under such circumstances that we can raise | contrivances, those new inventions and 
it to the surface at a lower price than any | contrivances there may be ; but they will 
other country in the world; besides these | not give us a pre-eminence over other 
we possess unequalled facilities for its cir- | countries, because other countries will be 
culation. Now, Sir, it is most important | able to make use of them as well as our- 
to bear in mind that it is not the quantity | selves. In the same way, there is no use 
of coal, but its production at a low price in urging that a substitute will be found 
which has given us the start, and has/|for coal. No doubt there are men of high 
caused the enormously rapid progress of authority who think that such a substitute 
the country. From many other points of may probably be found, though the matter 
view, Great Britain might have been ex- | is one on which there appears to be great 
pected to make less rapid progress than it | difference of opinion. But supposing that 
has actually made ; because, after all, the | a substitute shall be found, it will not be 
second very great treasure of nations—/ peculiar to England. It would remove or 
namely, their unoccupied, that is unopened, | lessen our relative disadvantage, it could 
land—is a treasure which we possess, in not enable us to maintain our pre-eminence. 
our three kingdoms, in a much smaller, I think it is clear that at whatever time— 
relative degree than almost any other whether fifty or 100 or any other number of 
European country. It is, then, our pos-, years hence—we may cease to be able to 
session of coal under such circumstances as_ raise coal at a lower price than other coun- 
I have described and in immediate con- | tries, our relative position towards other na- 
junction with the raw material of the metal | tions must be seriously injured. 

manufactures, especially of the gigantic! Now, Sir, as respects the question of 
business of the iron trade, that has given | coal against coal, as measured by quantity, 
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there can be no doubt how the case stands. 
There is another country, not only as rich in 
mineral wealth as ourselves, but with a coal- 
surface thirty-seven times greater than the 
coal-surface of this country; I allude to 
the United States of America ; and though 
a large portion of the coal there contains 
80 great an amount of anthracite that it is 
not considered to be conveniently fitted for 
steam or for smelting purposes, to domestic 
purposes it is capable of being adapt- 
ed. But besides the store of anthracite 
coal, the United States have a supply of 
bituminum coal, not indeed ascertained with 
any precision, but believed to be enor- 
mous. Suppose, then, that pre-emi- 
nence in the cheap production of coal 
should be carried from us away across the 
Atlantic, what will happen in that event ? 
There will, probably, be a decline of rents, 
a decline of profits, a decline of wages. 
There will be precisely the reverse of that 
which we have all seen taking place within 
our time—an increase of rents, an increase 
of profits, an increase of wages. And when 
rents, profits, and wages decline, what will 
those interested in them do? Those 
who receive wages, finding that wages are 
lower here than across the Atlantic, will 
do in a still greater degree what they 
even now do somewhat extensively under 
the attraction of increased and more certain 
gains, will migrate; and the holders of 
movable property, finding that there is a 
wider and more profitable field for the em- 
ployment of their capital elsewhere, will 
send their capital abroad. What will the 
owners of rents do? It appears pretty 
plain that they cannot migrate. Personally 
they may doso, but that from which they 
derive their income cannot migrate: it 
is rooted in the soil. The upshot will 
be that the charge of the National Debt, 
which is now borne in full on property, 
profits, and rents, and in a very liberal pro- 
portion by the two latter, will remain as a 
permanent mortgage in its full force, on 
the lands, houses, and works of the country. 
The property of the country will have to 
bear a greater share of public burdens due 
to the obligations contracted in former 
times. 1 wish I could convey to the House 
the impression which the consideration of 
this subject makes on my own mind ; and 
trust I take no extravagant view of it. 
Statistics can only be used in this question 
by way of general and conjectural illustra- 
tion. But all that I have said is more than 
supported by the results arrived at by able 
and skilful staticians who, under the au- 
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thority of the Government, have made in- 
quiries into the matter. Their views must 
not be taken as demonstrated, but they 
deserve attention. Mr. Hull estimates 
the quantity of coal in the United King- 
dom within 4,000 feet of the surface at 
83,000,000,000 tons. He states that in 
1854 the consumption was 64,000,000 ; in 
1861 it was 86,000,000. Based on these 
numbers the computed annual rate of 
growth in the consumption is 3-7 per cent. 
Now, not taking it at so much as 3°7, 
but taking it 3°5 per cent, this would give 
the annual consumption in 1961 as 
2,607,000,000 tons; and by 1970, 104 
years from this time, the consumption will 
have reached 130,000,000,000 tons, or a 
greater quantity than all the coal now 
known to be available in Great Britain 
within 4,000 feet of the surface. I be- 
lieve that long before we reach that con- 
sumption the causes will be found in opera- 
tion from which an increase in price will 
follow. Mr. Jevons, whose statistics my 
hon. Friend the Member for Westminster 
has quoted, has gone very fully and care- 
fully into the facts, and he holds a similar 
opinion in respect of our coal supply to 
that which I have just stated. Hon. Mem- 
bers remember the statement made two 
years ago by Sir William Armstrong. Sir 
John Herschel agreed with Mr. Jevons, as 
I believe does Dr. Perey also. I myself 
have had an opportunity of communicating 
with my distinguished friend Sir Roderick 
Murchison on the subject. He for years 
has believed the matter to be one of the 
very gravest order, and one demanding 
our most earnest consideration. I dis- 
believe and disapprove entirely of all 
attempts to limit by law the consump- 
tion of coal; in vain would it be to think 
of stopping the consumption of coal in 
this country ; in vain would it be to think 
of diminishing that consumption by the 
imposition of a tax; and it would be 
more vain still to think of prohibiting 
its exportation. [An hon. MEMBER ex- 
pressed dissent.] I am only giving my 
own opinion ; I shall not enter into that 
matter now; I merely wish to remark 
that, even could we limit the consumption 
of coal, I think the matter may fairly be 
stated thus: there is a considerable like- 
lihood that we cannot continue to supply 
coal in unlimited quantities at the present 
low prices for an unlimited time—or say, 
for one or two centuries. Now the cer- 
tainty of an alteration in our position is 
not required to be shown. That it may 
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happen within reasonable bounds of expec- 
tation isenough. In the face of such a 
state of things in the future we ought to 
make preparations for it, and the way to 
do that is by using moderate and reason- 
able efforts to rid ourselves of our encum- 
brances. As those who are to come after 
us may have to encounter difficulties of 
which we have no practical knowledge, we 
ought not to hand down to them in their 
worst form difficulties which it is in our 
power to alleviate. The practical ques- 
tion to put is this. Should we not now, in 
the time of our wealth and prosperity, re- 
duce our great mortgage debt? I will tell 
the House how I propose we should set 
about this task to the extent, and it is a 
very moderate extent, up to which it is 
rendered practicable by the means at our 
command during the present year. 

There are two modes—and, as far as 
I know, practically, only two—of operat- 
ing permanently on this great mass of 
debt. First, you can do it by the appli- 
cation of surpluses from year to year, 
when there is a surplus upon the receipt 
over the expenditure. But though by 
the favour of Providence those surpluses 
have come to us. more liberally of late 
than they had usually done, we cannot 
depend on them, either in respect of 
amount or of their existence in a par- 
ticular year. Another mode of operating 
on the debt with a view to its reduction 
is by including in the estimate of expen- 
diture and making provision by taxation 
for sums which are to be applied in 
liquidation of debt. This is a principle 
and method fully embodied in our present 
law. It takes effect by the conversion of 
Perpetual into Terminable Annuities. Now, 
nothing happens with me more frequently 
than to receive — sometimes from skilled 
and competent persons — recommenda- 
tions to introduce a scheme of this kind 
founded on some very broad basis. But the 
difficulty of such a scheme is this—there 
are no purchasers of terminable annuities 
in the market. If we go into the City to 
sell Terminable Annuities in the open mar- 
ket, we must be prepared to part with 
them at a low price, or to say the same 
thing in different terms, we borrow on 
behalf of the public at a high rate of 
interest. Consequently, as a large waste 
is involved in that business, no Minister 
has ever recommended it as a means 
of reducing debt in time of peace. But 
we have resources which open for us 
a new field; resources which we ob- 
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tain through the medium of the funds 
we hold in deposit. These it is in our 
power to deal with and turn over as 
we please. We at present hold near 
£45,000,000 in all the different kinds 
of deposits, and this amount may most 
probably be increased in future years. 
A sum of £10,000,000 of these deposits 
has already been dealt with in the man- 
ner I now have in view—namely, by con- 
version into Terminable Annuities. There 
is a further sum of £24,000,000 which 
stands in what is called the State De- 
posit Account as due to the trustees of 
the old savings banks. Now, what the 
trustees of the savings banks have to 
expect from us is payment of every far- 
thing we receive, with interest on it. 
They have nothing to do with the 
£24,000,000 as far as any mode of in- 
vestment is concerned. If we lost every 
farthing of it, we should have to pay 
them, nevertheless; and if we make a 
good investment of it, that weald be our 
affair, not theirs. With respect to all 
these deposits, we are bankers, and 
bankers only. 

In point of fact, the state of the ac- 
count is this. The assets of the Na- 
tional Debt Commissioners, who hold this 
money, are not equal in value to the 
amount of their obligations to the trus- 
tees. They fall short of it to the extent 
of asum varying with the price of secu- 
rities in the market, but one which may 
be roughly taken at about £3,000,000. 
Now, by converting the £24,000,000 into 
eash in the form of a Terminable Annuity, 
we shall pay up the £3,000,000 that is 
wanting, and completely square our ac- 
count with the savings banks’ trustees. 
If we do so, that amount will no longer 
be a part of the national obligations. 
This payment will of course be in reality, 
though not in form, the liquidation of so 
much of Public Debt. 

I will now, Sir, proceed to state, though 
it must be done succinctly, the nature 
of the measure which, as part of the fi- 
nancial arrangements of the year, we re- 
commend to Parliament. We propose a 
double operation, which I think I shall be 
able to make intelligible to the House. 
I will call the two operations A and B, 
for the purpose of more clearly distin- 
guishing them. Operation A will be this. 
We take the £24,000,000 that now stand 
on the State deposit account, and which 
now cost us £720,000 a year. This sum 
of £720,000 is already provided ‘for in 
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the estimate of revenue and expenditure 
which I have submitted. We convert 
the £24,000,000 into annuities of 1885 ; 
and we thus increase the charge from 
£720,000 to £1,725,000 ; that is to say, 
we add in round numbers £1,005,000 
to the present standing annual charge. 
That is the first operation. And I will 
now state the immediate financial effect, 
assuming it to be adopted by the House. 
In 1866-7, if the plan be adopted, we 
should pay one half-year’s dividend upon 
the capital of £24,000,000; that is, 
£360,000 ; and two quarterly dividends 
on the annuities, or £862,000, making 
a total charge of £1,222,000 in lieu of 
the present interest of £720,000; thus 
imposing upon the year 1866-7 an ad- 
ditional burden of £502,000. But this 
would not represent the full effect of the 
change. In 1867-8 we should impose 
an additional burden, because while 
there would be no interest on stock 
paid for all the four quarters there 
would have to be paid the dividends 
upon the Terminable Annuity in that and 
in the following years. But it must 
be borne in mind that in 1867-8 ex- 
pires what is called the dead weight an- 
nuities, amounting to £586,000 a year, 
and one-half of the relief from its cessation, 
or £293,000, would immediately become 
available, so that, in faet, the additional 
charge upon the year 1867-8 would be in- 
significant in amount. It may be stated 
in round numbers at about £200,000. 
The total charge undertaken by this change 
will, therefore, be £1,005,000; and in 
1866-7 we shall have to bear £502,000 
of it, in 1867-8 somewhat more than 
£700,000. In all the subsequent years, 
from the £1,000,000 £586,000 of relief 
will be deducted, leaving a net augmenta- 
tion of charge of £419,000. If we are to 
operate in this way at all, that is not an 
immoderate burden. But I have still to 
state the nature of the second operation, 
which I have called operation B. Gentle- 
men will perhaps have the goodness to bear 
in mind, for it is a vital consideration in 
its bearing upon any plan of this nature, 
that we must look strictly to the effect of 
the plan upon the savings banks funds, and 
to their commercial use on good banking 
principles, as well as to the objects we may 
contemplate with respect to the National 
Debt. The fund available to meet the 
elaims of savings banks would, as we have 
seen, be placed in receipt of £1,725,000 
@ year, and the question arises is this or is 
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it not a thing desirable for the due dis- 
charge of the banking functions of the 
Commissioners for the reduction of the 
National Debt? The demands of the 
trustees have recently been very large, 
and, if it should happen that the price of 
money should continue as high as it is 
now, I have no doubt that these demands 
will continue large, and that a very 
considerable portion of the additional 
£1,005,000 which will go annually to the 
credit of the National Debt Commissioners, 
will be absorbed in meeting the demands 
of the trustees. But the demands of the 
trustees have not hitherto reached that 
amount. I do not mean when I say that 
they have not hitherto reached that 
amount to deny that they have done so 
under the influence of an extraordinary 
panic, but normally their demands are not 
so great as to absorb the sum now pro- 
posed to be provided. It is probable that 
@ portion may be required, and that the 
remainder may be left free for reinvest- 
ment, and the second part of the operation 
I propose is this. With respect to the 
dividends of the annuity now to be created, 
so much of these dividends as is not re- 
quired to meet the demands of the savings 
banks shall be reinvested from year to 
year. This isthe course uniformly taken 
with respect to all receipts in deposits 
which go beyond the balance we re- 
quire to keep in hand. The modes of in- 
vestment are specified by the existing pro- 
visions of the law. What I now ask is, 
power to reconvert any of the public stocks 
which may thus be purchased into another 
description of Terminable Annuity. The 
extent of that portion so to be reinvested 
and the amount of burden to be entailed 
by it, will differ very much according to the 
assumption we may make concerning the 
demands of the savings banks. This is, of 
necessity, quite uncertain. For the sake 
of argument, I will assume that it may 
amount to one-half, and will state the 
financial result, but I do so upon the sup- 
position that you adopt the two operations, 
first the conversion of the £24,000,000, 
and secondly the reinvestment and recon- 
version of spare dividends, and on the as- 
sumption, of course, that you will have 
that £500,000 to spare. Upon these 
suppositions, and likewise if the whole 
sum available shall be employed in pur- 
chasing stock, the annual charge, which 
begins at £419,000, would gradually 
mount, until it reaches in 1855 the sum of 
£1,444,000, and the amount of public 
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debt cancelled by that time would be about 
£37,000,000. TI do not say that that will 
be the precise effect, but it is more con- 
venient, with regard to these large amounts, 
to use round numbers, which will express 
the general effect with sufficient accuracy, 
and which are more easily understood. 
I may add, for the information of those 
who desire to be informed upon the point, 
that the calculation is based on the as- 
sumption that the Stock will, on an aver- 
age, be purchased at 88. 

By a measure such as this, Sir, we 
should, I think, as far as the measure 
goes, be acting prudently, wisely, and 
seriously in our treatment of the National 
Debt, and the obligation which is imposed 
upon us for its reduction. I am far from 
saying that this is the only measure which 
we can employ for reducing the National 
Debt ; but the reduction is as great as we 
should be justified in making at the present 
moment under the present circumstances. 
While completely fulfilling our obligations 
towards the trustees of the savings banks, 
we shall be making provisions which will 
tend to prevent any risk of our having to 
come into the market as sellers of funds. 
And we shall in this way pursue a course 
which tends powerfully to fortify and sustain 
the public credit. Independently, too, of 
large surpluses in our revenue, we shall 
most probably be able to come into the 
market year by year as buyers of stock. 
I commend the plan alike on the ground of 
its advantage in sustaining public credit, 
its efficacy for supporting our banking ope- 
rations, and its quiet and gradual, but not 
unimportant action on the capital of the 
Public Debt. 

I have nothing left me now, Sir, but to 
give the sum of those operations which I 
have already stated in detail. The amount 
of the surplus is £1,350,000. The re- 
missions proposed are as follows—on wood, 
£307,000 ; on wine, £58,000 ; on pepper, 
£112,000; and on stage carriages and 
post horses, £85,000; reaching a total of 
£562,000. To this has to be added 
£502,000 which we propose to apply to 
the conversation of debt, swelling the 
total of the monies prospectively disposed 
of to £1,064,000 and reducing the sur- 
plus to £286,000. The additional bur- 
den imposed by these changes in the 
year 1867-8 will amount to less than 
£250,000; and about this I feel no 
seruple of conscience whatever, because 
there has been no recent year in which, 
however bad the harvest, or however 
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unfavourable the circumstances, the na- 
tural growth of the revenue has not 
amounted to a considerably larger sum. 

As regards the course of business, Sir, 
I would propose to proceed as follows— 
to take the Resolutions concerning the 
changes in the duties, if, as I rather san- 
guinely anticipate, they do not excite objec- 
tion, on Monday next. I purpose also to 
take the preliminary Resolution relating to 
the Debt conversion on Monday next, on 
the assumption that it so far meets with 
the general approval of the House, as not 
to tend to a long diseussion at that pre- 
liminary stage. If there is a desire for 
discussion on the preliminary Resolution, 
I should not think of going on with it 
on Monday. And now, Sir, I have to 
apologize to the House for the length of 
time during which I have occupied its 
attention. It did appear to us that the 
time had arrived when it had become 
obviously proper that a consideration of 
the general state of our pecuniary obli- 
gations as a state might be naturally and 
properly associated with the financial ar- 
rangements of the year. I hope that I 
have not been unwittingly led to pro- 
phesy, or to do anything more than to 
give such sketches of the future as will 
appear probable and present a fair and 
reasonable claim upon the attention of 
prudent men. Regarding the statements 
I have made I would not say more than 
this :—The facts which I have laid be- 
fore the House are grave and, indeed, 
within certain limits urgent facts. Al- 
though, undoubtedly the ordinary duty 
and purpose of these occasions is to an- 
nounce the financial proposals of the 
year, it did seem right to us, actuated 
as we believed by grave and reasonable 
causes, that from time to time we should 
east our glances forward into futurity and 
endeavour in some degree to meet and pro- 
vide for its demands and its interests, in- 
stead of absolutely restraining ourselves to 
the arrangements exacted by the necessi- 
ties of the hour. We pursue this course, 
Sir, in the hope that when we who occupy 
this Bench, we, all or most of us, who 
now form the British Parliament, shall 
have ceased to ply our arduous task, those 
who come after us may have reason to 
confess that in the provisions made for 
our own time and need, we have taken 
some thought for them, and that our 
conduct has not been such as to draw 
forth from them either regret or con- 
demnation. 
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Sir, I now place in your hands the first 
of the Resolutions which we shall submit 
to the House in order to give effect to the 
financial measures of the year. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Duties of Customs chargeable upon 
the goods hereinafter mentioned, upon their im- 
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portation into Great Britain and Ireland, shall 
cease and determine : viz. 


Wood and Timber, Foreign and Colonial, as 
denominated in the Tariff; 


and that power be granted to the Commissioners 
of [ler Majesty’s Treasury to remit the Duty on 
all such Wood and Timber as shall have been 
landed, under Bond for security of Duty, on and 
after the 26th day of March 1866. 





[In order to present a complete view of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s Financial 
Plan, the Resolutions which he had given notice to move in Committee of Ways 
and Means are here added as they stood on the Notice Paper. | 


Abolishing the Duty of Customs on Wood and | 
Timber. 

1. That the Duties of Customs chargeable upon 
the goods hereinafter mentioned, upon their im- 
portation into Great Britain and Ireland, shall 
cease and determine : viz. 

Wood and Timber, Foreign and Colonial, as 
denominated in the Tariff ; 
and that power be granted to the Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Treasury to remit the duty on 
all such Wood and Timber as shall have been 
landed, under Bond for security of Duty, on and 
after the 26th day of March 1866. 

[This was proposed on Thursday 38rd May, and 
Progress reported thereon.} 


Abolishing the Drawback on Wood and Timber, 


2. That the Drawback of Customs Duties now 
paid and allowed on the exportation of Foreign or 
Colonial Wood and Timber from Great Britain 
and Ireland shall cease to be paid and allowed on 
Wood and Timber exported on and after the 
ninth day of May 1866. 


Abolishing the Duty of Customs on Ships built 
of Wood. 


3. That the Duty of Customs chargeable upon 
the goods hereinafter mentioned shall cease and 
determine : viz. 

Ships, with their Tackle, Apparel, and Furni- 

ture: viz. 

Foreign, built of Wood, and Ships built of Wood 
in any of Her Majesty’s Possessions Abroad, 
on the Registration thereof as British Ships 
at any Port or place for the Registry of 
British Ships in Great Britain and Ireland, 
for every ton of the gross registered Tonnage, 
without any deduction in respect of Engine 
Room or otherwise. 


Altering the Duty of Customs on Wine Imported 
in Bottles. 

4. That, in lieu of the Duties of Customs now 
charged on Wine, the following Duties of Customs | 
shall be charged thereon, on Importation into! 
Great Britain and Ireland: viz. 





| 
{ 





Containing less than the 
following Rates of Proof 
Spirit, verified by Sykes’ 
Hydrometer, viz, 











| 26 42 
Degrees. Degrees. 
s a. i ae 
Red Wine the gal. | 1 0 2 6 
White Wine . o 0 26 
Lees of such Wine ,, 1 0 2 6 


| 





and for every degree of strength beyond the 
highest above specified, an additional Duty of 3d. 
per gallor. 

Ten per Cent. of Proof Spirit may be used in 
the fortifying of any Wine in Bond, provided that 
the Wine so fortified be not raised to a greater 
degree of strength than 40 per Cent. of such 
Proof Spirit, if for Home Consumption. 


Abolishing the Duty of Customs on Pepper. 


5. That the Duties of Customs chargeable upon 
the goods hereinafter mentioned, upon their im- 
portation into Great Britain and Ireland, shall 
cease and determine: viz. 


Pepper, of all sorts. 


Continuing the Duty of Customs on Tea for ano- 
ther year from Ist August 1866. 

6. That, towards raising the Supply granted to 
Tier Majesty, the Duty of Customs now charged 
on Tea shall continue to be levied and charged on 
and after the Ist day of August 1866 until the 
lst day of August 1867 on the importation thereof 
into Great Britain and Ireland: viz. 

£ ad. 
Tea ° the lb. 0 0 6 
Mileage Duty on Stage Carriages. 

7. That, towards raising the Supply granted to 
Her Majesty, there shall be charged and paid on 
and after the 2nd day of July 1866, the following 
reduced Duty on Stage Carriages in Great Britain 
in lieu of the Mileage Duty now payable thereon 
(that is to say) 
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For and in respect of every Mile which any 
Stage Carriage shall be licensed to travel, 
the Excise Duty of One Farthing. 


Duty on Horses let for Hire. 


8. That, towards raising the Supply granted to 
Her Majesty, there shall be granted and paid, on 
and after the 6th day of July 1666, the following 
reduced Duties on Licences to be taken out yearly 
by persons who shall let any Horse or Horses for 
hire in Great Britain as hereinafter mentioned : 


Where the person taking out such £ s. d. 
Licence shall keep at one and the 
same time to let for hire one Horse 


or one Carriage only . 600 


And where such person shall keep as 
aforesaid any greater number of 
Horses or Carriages— 

Not exceeding three Horses or 


two Carriages . 1000 


Not exceeding four Horses or 


three Carriages 15 00 


Not exceeding five Horses or 
four Carriages. . - 2000 
Not exceeding six Horses or 


five Carriages 500 
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Income Tax, 


9. That, towards raising the Supply granted to 
Her Majesty, there shall be charged, collected, 
and paid for one year, commencing on the 6th day 
of April 1866, for and in respect of all Property, 
Profits, and Gains mentioned or described as 
chargeable in the Act passed in the 16th and 17th 
years of Her Majesty’s reign, chapter 34, for 
granting to Her Majesty Duties on Profits arising 
from Property, Professions, Trades, and Offices, 
the following Rates and Duties (that is to say) : 

For every twenty shillings of the annual value 
or amount of all such Property, Profits, and 
Gains (except those chargeable under Sche- 
dule (B) of the said Act), the Rate or Duty 
of Four pence. 

And for and in respect of the occupation of 
Lands, Tenements, Hereditaments and Heri- 
tages chargeable under Schedule (B) of the 
said Act, for every Twenty shillings of the 
annual value thereof, 

In England, the Rate or Duty of Two 
pence, and 
In Scotland and Ireland respectively, the 
Rate or Duty of One penny halfpenny. 
Subject to the provisions contained in Section 3 
of the Act 26th Victoria, chapter 22, for the ex- 
emption of persons whose Income from every 
source is under One Hundred pounds a year, and 
relief to those whose Income is under Two 
Hundred pounds a year. 





In answer to Sir Jonn Paxrneton, 

Tar CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE- 
QUER said, that he should propose to 
proceed with these Resolutions on Monday, 
unless there should be a desire for extend- 
ed discussion, in which case he would post- 
pone them. The first thing on Monday 
would be to consider the Re-distribution of 
Seats Bill and the Reform Bills for Scot- 
land and Ireland. He begged to move that 
the Chairman report Progress. 

Mr. WALDEGRAVE-LESLIE wished 
to know whether the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer intended to do anything with 
the tax on dogs? 

Tar CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE- 
QUER said, he did not propose to appor- 
tion any of the surplus to this purpose. 
His hon. Friend the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury (Mr. Childers) would, however, take 
the matter in hand, and he would, he 
hoped, be able to mature a measure which 


entertained on this subject. 


Mr. WARNER trusted that the Chan- | 


cellor of the Exchequer would reconsider 
the existing duty upon omnibuses. Less 
than £30,000 would enable him to take 
off the duty altogether. This tax was 
nothing more than a protective duty in 





favour of railways. Every one knew the 
extreme difficulty of getting conveyances 
from country railway stations, and no- 
thing would more conduce to the advan- 
tage of railways themselves than that the 
vehicles which were their feeders should 
be untaxed. 

Mr. Atperwan SALOMONS wished to 
know when the Return for which he had 
moved upon Terminable Annuities would 
be presented. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, the Return was 
ready, and he would make inquiry why it 
had not been presented. 

Mr. WATKIN believed that the rail- 
way interest would not regard it as the 
smallest grievance if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer took off the remaining farthing 
of duty from omnibuses. He regretted 
that the right hon. Gentleman had said 
nothing about the enormous charge for 


‘collecting the revenue, which was above 
would satisfy the very reasonable wishes | 


£5,000,000 sterling, or very nearly 7} 
per cent, on the whole amount levied on 
the people of this country. The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer had abolished several 
important Customs duties, and they had 
a right to expect that the staff employed 
in the collection of these duties would be 
proportionately reduced. He had hoped 
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to hear of a reduction of £500,000 or 
£1,000,000 in the charge of collection. As 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer seemed 
disposed to put an end to impediments to 
locomotion, might he appeal to him in re- 
gard to international travelling between 
this country and the Continent, so that pas- 
sengers between France and England might 
not be subject to the delay and inquisitorial 
examination of their baggage. A lady’s 
luggage was now pulled about to discover 
whether she carried tea, tobacco, or spirits 
—the only three articles in which the 
Customs officers feared that smuggling 
would be much practised. The journey 
between Paris and London had been re- 
duced to ten or ten hours and a half; but 
the moment the traveller arrived in Lon- 
don, his baggage was taken to be exa- 
mined, and he lost one hour or 10 per 
cent of the whole time taken up in the 
journey. Some modification of the present 
system was more than ever important, 
now that we were approaching the time 
when the great French Exhibition would 
be opened, and he hoped that this period 
would be chosen for removing that relic of 
barbarism that still attached to the system 
of travelling between this country and the 
Continent, especially as the amount of re- 
venue which would be lost by passengers 
smuggling could not possibly equal the 
amount of the salaries of the officers. 

Mr. NEVILLE-GRENVILLE reminded 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer of the 
immense amount of damage inflicted by 
untaxed dogs upon the agricultural com- 
munities. He wished to inquire whether 
the right hon. Gentleman was satisfied 
with the operation he had performed some 
years ago upon the shooting licences? 
He reduced the duty upon those licences in 
the hope that they would increase so much 
in number that the country would not loss 
by the reduction. Was the right hon. 
Gentleman satisfied with the change, or 
did he contemplate any alteration ? 





Mr. WYLD said, that in some districts 
of the country a large portion of the la- 
bouring population made use of vans which 
were not allowed to travel more than four | 
miles an hour. The right hon. Gentle-| 
man would be doing a great service to the | 
lower classes if he would entirely abolish | 
the duties on these vehicles. 

Mr. HUBBARD said, he desired to be! 
informed whether there was any idea that | 


the amount of deposits in the Post Office | 


savings banks and the general savings | 
banks would be.a diminishing amount? | 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer ap- 
peared to him to contemplate the possi- 
bility of a portion of those deposits being 
withdrawn. Another question had refer- 
ence to the income tax. The right hon. 
Gentleman had remarked with perfect 
truth that Terminable Annuities were 
now quite unsaleable in the market; but 
he did not remark that the only reason 
was because the whole capital involved 
in the purchase of a terminable annuity 
was by the law of Income Tax sub- 
jected to confiscation. As the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was proposing a very 
large operation, he wished to ask him, 
whether he intended to leave the Income 
Tax as it was, or to introduce any Re- 
form in the incidence of the tax, or the 
process of its collection? On these two 
points would greatly depend the success 
of his operations. With regard to the 
Income Tax, he thought that the moment 
the Government made up their minds 
that the Income Tax should be a per- 
manent tax, they ought to consider the 
mode in which it operated. There could 
be no doubt that it operated now ina 
way to cause much unnecessary incon- 
venience to the public and disadvantage 
to the State. The whole process pursued 
since 1842 had been of a rough, clumsy, 
and unartificial character, and unbecom- 
ing the continuance of a permanent: tax. 
He wished also to remark that as the 
Re-distribution of Seats Bill was fixed for 
Monday, he saw no possibility of diseuss- 
ing both that and the question of Ter- 
minable Annuities on the same evening. 
Mr. SAMUDA thought that the pro- 
posed operation might be carried to a 
much greater extent if the duration of 
the Terminable Annuities was lengthened. 
It appeared to him (Mr. Samuda) that 
if the right hon. Gentleman were to 
substitute for the Permanent Annuities 
existing at that amount bearing an in- 
terest of 3} per cent Terminable Annui- 
ties for 100 years, bearing an interest of 
3% per cent, that £8,000,000 or £8,500,000 
of such Annuities would wipe away at the 
end of that time £100,000,000 of the Na- 
tional Debt. And so on in proportion. 
Loup STANLEY: I confess I do not 
quite understand how the right hon. 
Gentleman calculated the capitalized value 
of the Public Debt. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer estimated that debt at 
£779,000,000 and some odd thousands, 
It is made up of three different items— 
namely, the Terminable Annuities, the 
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unfunded debt, and the funded debt. 
With regard to the Terminable Annuities, 
as I understand it, the principle enunciated 
by the right hon. Gentleman is an exceed- 
ingly valuable one. With reference to 
the unfunded debt, the difference between 
the real and nominal value is impercep- 
tible; but the difference between the 
real and nominable value of the Public 
Debt is very great. If the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer adds the real value of 
the Terminable Annuities and the real 
value of the funded debt to the nominal 
value of the Public Debt, I do not see 
how it gives us a good basis of calcula- 
tion as to the amount of that debt. When 
he endeavours to tell us the real amount 
of the national obligations at the present 
time, it appears to me he ought to take 
the present value of the stock in the 
market as the basis of his valuation. 
Mr. AYRTON said, that having pressed 
upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer the 
expediency of abolishing the mileage duty, 
he must express his satisfaction that the 
right hon. Gentleman now proposed a re- 
duction of that impost. While the right 
hon. Gentleman still retained the last far- 
thing of the duty, it appeared that he 
reserved to himself the right of re-con- 
sidering the subject on a future occasion, 
with a view to a final adjustment. With 
regard to Terminable Annuities, he thought 
the hon Gentleman opposite (Mr. Hub- 
bard) had fallen under some misapprehen- 
sion when he spoke of them as unsaleable. 
If they had lately been so, the reason was 
that they had had so few years to run 
that nobody could deal with them for 
practical purposes. When Terminable An- 
nuities had a long period to run they had 
just as good a sale as Consols, and were 
much sought after by a large class of 
investors who wished to have a better 
income than the Funds would yield, and 
were yet prepared to incur the risk of 
their income lapsing at a definite time. 
If granted for a sufficiently lengthened 
period to meet the requirements of a large 
part of the community, Terminable Annui- 
ties would not only be perfectly saleable 
but would be much desired. Their pre- 
decessors had acted not unwisely in fixing 
upon sixty years as the proper time for 
these Annuities; and if it was now seriously 
intended to reduce the National Debt, it 
was a question whether a considerable por- 
tion of Consols might not be converted 
into Terminable Annuities of fifty or sixty 
years’ duration. He understood the Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer to propose to pay 
off £24,000,000 of debt due to the savings 
banks by converting it into Terminable 
Annuities, and to state that by that pro- 
cess they could pay off £40,000,100. 
Now, if they converted £24,000,000, it 
followed that at the end of the period for 
which the Annuities ran they would only 
have paid off £24,000,000. Perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman would explain how 
they were likely to be able to discharge 
more of the debt than the sum to which the 
Terminable Annuities would be equivalent. 

Srk FITZROY KELLY expressed his 
great satisfaction at having heard the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer express his 
approval of the principle of taxing the 
manufactured article in preference to the 
raw material as shown by his proposition 
with regard to the timber duties. It was 
his (Sir FitzRoy Kelly’s) intention upon a 
future evening to submit a question re- 
lating to this subject to the House, and 
he now asked his right hon. Friend to 
appoint a time that would be most con- 
venient for such a discussion. Perhaps 
it would be more appropriate when the 
question of the malt duties would be 
under the consideration of the House. 


| He should submit a Motion to the effect 


that it was expedient —if not at the 
present moment, at some other period 
more convenient —to substitute a duty 
upon beer instead of the duty upon malt. 

Coronet BARTTELOT thought that 
if the hon. and learned Member who 
spoke last would move for a Committee 
to inquire into the pressure and operation 
of the malt tax, it would be of great ad- 
vantage to the country. They would then 
see how that tax affected the working 
man, and also how it affected the agri- 
cultural interest. [Mr. Ayrton: Hear, 
hear!} The hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets understood most questions, but 
when he spoke the other night of meal 
versus malt it was clear he did not un- 
derstand agricultural questions. If a Com- 
mittee on the malt tax were moved for, 
it was to be hoped that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would grant it. His own 
impression was that if that tax must be re- 
tained, it would be better to place it upon 
beer rather than upon malt; but the in- 
formation which the labours of a Select 
Committee would afford would enable them 
to judge more correctly upon that point. 
There was another impost which it was 
surprising theaight hon. Gentleman had 
never mentioned in any of his Budgets— 
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namely, the land tax, which pressed most 
unequally upon different districts of the 
country. Local circumstances had greatly 
changed since the land tax was first 
settled—in some districts it was 10 and 
15 per cent greater than in others—and a 
fairer adjustment of the burden was now 
required in the various parts of the king- 
dom. 

Mr. WHITE said, that whilst reserving 
for another occasion the expression of his 
dissent from much which had fallen from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer he would 
avail himself of this opportunity of declar- 
ing his approval of the abolition of the duty 
on pepper. The more so as, according 
to the last Report of the Inland Revenue 
Commissioners, “ no article of sale subject 
to revenue duties is more sophisticated 
than pepper.” The proposed lowering of 
the mileage duty on stage carriages from 
1d. to one farthing per mile and the re- 
duction of the annual license for keeping 
one horse and one carriage for hire from 
£7 10s. to £5, with the other suggested 
alterations to rectify the inequality of this 
tax were praiseworthy, and encouraged 
him to put ina plea for a numerous and 
deserving class in the town he had the 
honour to represent—namely, the flymen, 
who complained, and justly complained, 
of the irksomeness and hardship of being 
compelled to pay, in addition to a very 
onerous annual license duty, the occasional 
carriage license tax of 3s. per day for 
plying for hire when reviews, races, or 
other public celebrations occur. It was 
notorious that the flyman’s calling was 


the reverse of remunerative, and the | 


maintenance of this “ occasional license 
tax” was alone justifiable by the mileage 
duty exacted from the owners of stage 
carriages. As three-fourths of that duty 
were now to be taken off, he (Mr. White) 
trusted the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would deem it not only expedient but 
just to abolish this occasional license tax, 
seeing that a fly owner of but one horse 
and one carriage would still have to pay 
the very heavy license duty of £5 per 
annum for the privilege of plying for 
hire. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER said, in reply to the noble Lord the 
Member for King’s Lynn, that he had 
taken the course which was invariably 
done in estimating the amount of the Na- 
tional Debt, by taking the current value of 
the funded debt. There were two con- 
siderations which it was required should 
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be kept in view in order to arrive at an 

comparison, and one of them was, that if 
the Government bought in the market 
prices would rise. The greater portion of 
the present fund had been purchased at 
high prices from 1840 up to and during 
the Crimean War; but since then the 
prices had been more moderate. The con- 
dition upon which the public creditor lent 
his money was this:—In the case of the 
Three per Cent Stock the Government 
covenanted to pay him a perpetual an- 
nuity at the rate of 3 per cent, or else 
£100 for every hundred of the stock. He 
was much obliged to the hon. and learned 
Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
Ayrton) for the observations he had made 
with reference to the mileage duty and the 
retention of the licences. He did not look 
upon them as desirable as permanent 
sources of revenue; but the fact was he 
never had money enough to deal with the 
whole subject. He thought the tax a bad 
one, and he should be glad one day that 
they should be able to repeal it. The ob- 
servations of the hon. Member for Stock- 
port (Mr. Watkin), and also those of the 
hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. White), 
relative to taxes on locomotives, showed 
the manner in which these different kinds 
of trades touched each other. The hon. 
Member for Brighton wished to abolish 
occasional licences, because he said a cab- 
man was unable to compete with a stage 
carriage proprietor in consequence. It 
would be impossible to abolish the occa- 
sional licences, whilst the present system 
continued, for if they did every man would 
interpret the daily use of his carriage as 
its occasional use, and thereby evade the 
duty. He should not be able to deal With 
the whole question of taxation on locomo- 
tives until after the Government had re- 
ceived the Report of the Commission on 
Railways. With regard to the collection 
of the revenue, he would remind the Com- 
mittee that it was a question hardly ger- 
mane to the discussion of the Budget; but 
he had no doubt that the Secretary to the 
Treasury would be happy to give every 
attention to the subject. He could as- 
sure the hon. Member that the Govern- 
ment was desirous of reducing these 
charges to a minimum. There was no 
doubt that the charge of collection was 
very large, but to understand the nature 
of the change the Post Office must be di- 
vided from the Customs and the Inland 
Revenue. The two latter were economi- 


cally collected, and from his experience in 
P 
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that House he would advise hon. Members 
not to inquire too much into it, as it gene- 
rally tended to increase rather than dimi- 
nish the cost of collection. It was a per- 
fect fallacy to compare the expense of the 
collection of the revenue properly so called 
of the Inland and Customs revenue with 
the Post Office. The latter was a great 
trading establishment, and as its revenue 
or business extended so must it extend its 
expenditure in proportion. He was un- 
able to give the hon. Member for Somer- 
setshire (Colonel Barttelot) an answer 
about the game licences. His impression 
was that they were working satisfactorily ; 
but as he had not looked into the matter 
lately, if the hon. Member would favour 
him with the particulars upon which 
he required information it should be fur- 
nished to him. The land tax was the 
most difficult of all taxes to deal with. 
Those who had redeemed the tax might 
consider they had a claim on the Govern- 
ment for the repayment of a large portion 
of it; and even if they were to abolish the 
tax altogether he was afraid some other 
would have to be imposed in lieu of it. 
He would advise the hon. Gentleman not 
to raise the question, as he did not think 
the land had made a bad bargain with 
reference to it. He would be much sur- 
prised if the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) en- 
couraged the hon. Gentleman to interfere 
with the land tax, because if they made a 
clean sweep of it he could forsee that when 
they wanted money there would be a pro- 
posal to lay a new tax on land, which 
might probably be a much more burden- 
some one than the present tax. It was an 
inhéritable burden, and people had taken 
their land subject to it. With respect to 
malt, the Government would meet any 
proposition which the hon. and learned 
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Gentleman the Member for Suffolk (Sir | 
| they had the matter more in detail before 


FitzRoy Kelly) might make it in the same 
spirit as on former occasions. It would be 


for the hon. and learned Gentleman to | 


raise the question in the manner he thought 
best; but he (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) would suggest that it would be pre- 
ferable to deal with it in the form of some 
general expression of the House, rather 
than on any stage of the measure to be 
proposed with reference to the Budget. He 
had now, he believed, replied to the ques- 
tions which had been raised, but he wished 
to correct an error, and apologize for an 
omission he had made in his main state- 
ment. He had been reminded that he did 
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not state correctly the amount of Na- 
tional Debt that would be cancelled in con- 
sequence of the operations which he had 
described. A more correct statement 
would be this. There would be two o 
rations. Operation A was the conversion 
of a debt of £24,000,000 into an annuity 
expiring in 1885, or eighteen years and a 
half from the commencement of the an- 
nuity. Operation B was an arrangement 
under which it was proposed to take power 
to invest what he should call the spare 
dividends from operation A in the Termi- 
nable Annuities. But the omission which 
be made was this—he did not state that 
these annuities would last to 1905. He 
did not think it would be desirable to re- 
move the matter from the view of Parlia- 
ment for so long a period, nor indeed could 
that be done, and consequently he only 
proposed to take a power of making the 
investments up to 1885. ‘Therefore at 
that period at least—though it might be 
much sooner—the whole question must 
come before Parliament, which then could 
review its position. The mistake he made 
was this—he assumed that half of the 
extra dividends over and above an amount 
specified would be capable of re-investment 
—that was a mere assumption, as he told 
the Committee — and his misstatement 
was, that the investment of half would 
extinguish the whole. The whole debt 
extinguished would be £39,000,000, and 
there would be another annuity to run for 
twenty years, beginning in 1885. 

Mr. HUBBARD asked, whether the 
income tax was to be reproduced precisely 
as it was in point of incidence and of 
action ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: Yes ; for this year. 

Mr. HENLEY concurred in the opinion 
that it would be better not to discuss the 
financial condition of the country until 


them; but he must say he thought the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
with regard to the future was somewhat 
alarming. If—he would not say the pro- 
phecies of the right hon. Gentleman, for 
he based them on calculation—but his 
speculations were realized, things should 
go very differently from what they had 
gone for the last twenty years. We were 
now, as it were, only ‘‘ picking ourselves 
up,” and it would be necessary to do great 
things if what the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer contemplated should be done. 
But the impression left upon his mind was 
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that it was better to have something than 
nothing. 

House resumed. 

Committee report Progress; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


EXCHEQUER AND AUDIT DEPART- 
MENTS BILL—[Bu 3.] 
(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Childers.) 


CONSIDERATION. 


Bill, as amended, considered. 

Sir COLMAN O’LOGHLEN moved 
that the clause regulating the salary and 
superannuation of the Auditor be omitted, 
this being the course it was necessary for 
him to pursue in order to secure its being 
amended. Should his Motion meet with 
the concurrence of the House, the Govern- 
ment would be able to bring up an 
amended clause on the third reading of the 
Bill. He objected to the clause, because 
by it the officer would be compelled to 
serve fifteen years before he would be 
entitled to superannuation allowance. Even 
should he through illness or any other 
reason become incapacitated for his office, 
after having held it for fourteen and a 
half years, he would not be able to get 
one shilling as compensation. The Au- 
ditor of the Exchequer held office during 
good behaviour—that was, till removed by 
the action of both Houses of Parliament, 
and he ought to be placed ona similar 
footing to that of Her Majesty’s Judges. He 
did not believe his hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury would be able to pro- 
duce a single instance of an officer holding 
office during good behaviour being subject 
to such a clause as the one in question. 
By it an inducement was offered to the 
officer to continue in office when unfit to 
discharge its duties, and this, he contended, 
ought to be avoided. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out Clause 
4.—(Sir Colman O’ Loghien.) 


Mr. CHILDERS said, he was sorry that 
the hon. Baronet was not present when the 
House fully discussed the provisions of the 
Bill, and when all the points were held to 
be satisfactorily disposed of. It was per- 
fectly true that the superannuation clause in 
question was not exactly the same as other 
superannuation clauses; but the Auditor 
did not hold the same position as other 
officers, seeing that he was subject to cer- 
tain regulations in the matter of superan- 
nuation allowance, which provided for him 
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in a measure the House on a previous 
oceasion deemed sufficient. He, therefore, 
thought it would be inexpedient to increase 
the superannuation allowance beyond the 
sum named in the Bill. 

Srz GEORGE BOWYER did not think 
the Secretary to the Treasury had met 
the argument of the hon. Baronet (Sir 
Colman O’Loghlen). Under the present 
clause there would be considerable diffi- 
culty in getting rid of an officer who 
had become incapacitated for his duties by 
no fault of his own. Parliament would 
hesitate to commit the cruelty that would 
be involved in exercising its power to 
remove from office a man who had served 
nearly fifteen years merely because sudden 
infirmity rendered him unable to discharge 
his duties. In the case of a man of small 
means such a removal would be sure to 
be followed by an appeal to the Govern- 
ment to do something for the man so re- 
moved. He hoped the Government would 
reconsider the case under discussion. 

Mrz. CRAWFORD appealed to the hon. 
Secretary to the Treasury to judge the 
case by his own, seeing that he would be 
entitled te a pension for five years’ ser- 
vices, whether rendered consecutively or 
at interrupted periods. 

Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU said, they 
ought to consider how far an officer ap- 
pointed under this Act differed from other 
officers. A Judge had to go through a 
laborious and an expensive training; he 
had to practise as a lawyer, and he was 
not appointed a Judge until he had attained 
a high position and was in receipt of a large 
income from his exertions. He gave up 
that income to receive a smaller one from 
the State; knowing that, if he were to 
resign the latter, he could never re-acquire 
his former practice. Under these circum- 
stances, it was but fair that he should re- 
ceive a superannuation allowance. A man 
also required a considerable training to 
superintend the financial operations of the 
country as Secretary of the Treasury ; his 
duties were of a most onerous and burden- 
some description. In his case a pension 
was therefore justified. If a member of 
the Civil Service got appointed under this 
Act, he could claim a superannuation al- 
lowance under the Civil Service Act. The 
present Controller General was a Member 
of Parliament; but he had not to serve a 
Parliamentary apprenticeship in the audit- 
ing of accounts. He simply preferred his 
appointment to being in Parliament; he 
therefore had no claim to superannuation ; 
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and when he could no longer discharge the 
duties of the office, he would, doubtless, 
resign it. He would be in the position of 
an Under Secretary of the Home Depart- 
ment, who went out of office with his 
Government ; and if the one could not 
claim a superannuation allowance, he did 
not see why the other should. He was 
inclined to keep the clause as it stood, and 
to resist the Amendment proposed. 


Question, ‘That Clause 4 stand part 
of the Bill,” put, and agreed to. 


Other Amendments made. 


Bill to be read the third time upon 
Monday next. 


CROWN LANDS BILL—[Biu 98.] 
(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr, Childers.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘* That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Mr. AYRTON said, that before the 
Question was put, he was anxious to call 
the attention of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury to the provision in this Bill by which 
it appeared that the estate of Claremont 
was to be granted to Her Majesty. He 
thought that if the attention of the House 
had been directed to this provision at an 
earlier period it would have seen consider- 
able reasons for not proceding with the 
Bill unless the Government had consented 
to withdraw the clause; because it ap- 
peared to him that in this respect the Bill 
was a violation of some very important 
constitutional provisions which had been 
made by Parliament for preventing, he 
would not say extravagance, but, at all 
events, abuses from creeping into the 
administration of certain public affairs. 
A long time ago the House had to take 
into consideration the manner in which 
certain revenues which were placed at the 
disposal of the Sovereign had been ad- 
ministered. In the middle of the reign 
of King George III. Mr. Burke brought 
under the consideration of Parliament the 
subject of the Administration of the Civil 
List with a view to greater economy than 
had previously prevailed, and one of the 
enactments which he proposed, and which 
was ultimately adopted, was that the 
Crown should never grant any sum exceed- 
ing £1,200 a year except upon a Message 
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which should be sent to the Parliament 
expressing the object and purposes of 
the grant. Well, that statute (22 Geo. 
IIT. c. 82) had since been regarded as the 
regulating Act with reference to the Civil 
List, and ever since the passing of that 
Act it had been the practice of the Sove- 
reign, when the Crown desired to grant a 
pension to any one of more than £1,200, 
to send a Message to the House, and the 
House proceeded only upon the Message. 
He might add, however, that notwithstand- 
ing this provision a number of charges and 
pensions of one kind or another, but of 
smaller amount, were granted to persons 
who were supposed not to be deserving 
objects, and at the beginning of the reign 
of William IV. a Motion was made for 
investigating the matter. This had the 
effect of putting an end to the Govern- 
ment of the Duke of Wellington, and bring- 
ing the Liberal Party into power. At that 
time it was recorded as a great party prin- 
ciple that the Sovereign should not be 
importuned by undeserving persons for 
grants of public money. When the Li- 
beral Party got into power they did not 
pay very much attention to the professions 
they had made of economy in this respect ; 
and at length the subject was solemnly 
brought under the notice of the House, 
and on the 18th February, 1834, this Re- 
solution was arrived at— 

“That it is the bounden duty of the responsi- 
ble advisers of the Crown to recommend to His 
Majesty for grants of Pensions on the Civil List 
such persons only as have just claims on the 
Royal beneficence, or who, by their personal ser- 
viees to the Crown, by the performance of duties 
to the public, or by their useful discoveries in 
science and attainments in literature and the 
arts, have merited the gracious consideration of 
their Sovereign and the gratitude of their 
country.” —[3 Hansard, xxi, 498.] 

Well, on the accession of Her Majesty this 
Resolution was brought under the notice 
of the House, and it was thought so im- 
portant to maintain its spirit and principle 
that it was embodied in the Act regulating 
the Civil List of Her Majesty ; and in con- 
sequence, provision was made that Her 
Majesty should have the right of granting 
pensions to an amount not exceeding in 
the whole £1,200 in every year in that 
spirit :—so that, though there would be a 
considerable accumulation of the pension 
list, the country would still have the satis- 
faction of knowing that these pensions 
were granted to persons who had rendered 
some service to the country. For all pen- 
sions, therefore, above £1,200 a year Her 
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Majesty was bound to send a Message to 
the House; but Her Majesty was em- 
powered to make smaller grants within 
certain limits for the objects mentioned in 
the Resolution to which he had referred. 
Now, without regard to any of these pre- 
cautions, Her Majesty’s Government had 
a ag to place at the disposal of Her 

ajesty property estimated to be worth 
£1,200 a year, and no communication had 
been made to the House as to the pcrson 
to whom the property in question was to 
be granted. That seemed to him to be a 
great violation of the Act regulating the 
Civil List passed on Her Majesty’s acces- 
sion ; and under the circumstances, he 
thought it was the duty of Her Majesty’s 
Government to withdraw this clause from 
the Bill, unless they were prepared to ad- 
vise Her Majesty to send to the House a 
Message stating for what purpose this 
money was to be applied. He wished, 
therefore, to ask the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for the Treasury, Whether he 
was prepared to give any explanation, and 
to inform the House whether this property 
was to be granted to the Queen for Her 
personal use and enjoyment, or for the 
purpose of being handed over to some one 
else ? 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he was afraid he 
could not give any better explanation than 
had been given the other evening by his 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer when he introduced the Bill. 
That was regarded by a full House asa 
satisfactory explanation. The clause was 
absolutely necessary. The object of it was 
to give her Majesty a residence in addition 
to those which she at present possessed. 
His right hon. Friend had entered so fully 
into the question that he did not believe 
it would be proper in him (Mr. Childers) 
to add to or to take from that explanation. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 to 3 agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Power to lease Sporting on 
Crown Lands in Two Forests). 


Mr. BEACH inquired what arrange- 
ment would be made with regard to the 
sporting in the New Forest, power to lease 
which he observed was taken in the Bill. 
It had always been customary to treat with 
some consideration the claims of adjacent 
proprietors, and he thought that something 
like a priority on their part ought to be 
recognized. It might be a great hardship 
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if the sporting were let to persons who 
were not on good terms with the owners 
of the surrounding property. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, there would be 
an obvious inconvenience in giving a pledge 
that those gentlemen should have secured 
to them an absolute priority ; but the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests, with 
whom the matter would rest, were never 
in the habit of dealing harshly with resi- 
dents in the neighbourhood of the property 
under their management. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 5 agreed to. 

Clause 6 (Meaning of “ Foreshore’’). 

Tar ATTORNEY GENERAL said, his 
learned Friend the Lord Advocate having 
brought to his knowledge the fact that 
some apprehensions with regard to fore- 
shores had been excited by the language of 
this clause, which was in reality an inter- 
pretation clause, to obviate any possible 
misunderstanding he proposed to omit it, 
and to introduce corresponding alterations 
into Clause 7. 

Clause 6 negatived. 

Clause 7 (Transfer of Management of 
Foreshore to Board of Trade). 

In answer to Mr. Watprerave-Lestir, 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL aid, 
any question which might be in dispute 
as to the titleto the Crown lands, or indeed 
any land, would have to be decided in the 
ordinary Courts of Law; they only took 
care in this Bill that they transferred 
from one Governmental Department to ano- 
ther for the public interest such rights and 
interests as the Crown actually possessed. 
Any dispute as to what those rights might 
be would have to be settled in another 
way. The rights of others would not be 
taken away or at all prejudicially affected 
by anything contained in this Bill. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 8 to 25, inclusive, agreed to. 

Clause 26. 

Mx. AYRTON said, he had ascertained 
from the Secretary to the Treasury that he 
had not been present at both of the expla- 
nations given by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer upon this subject. Under such 
circumstances, it would be unfair to press 
the hon. Gentleman for an answer in the 
absence of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer ; otherwise, it had been his intention 
to move, by way of Amendment, a proviso 
at the end of the clause that Her Majesty 
should not be entitled to grant the use of 
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the estate to any person except under the 
provisions of the Act passed at her acces- 
sion. He should, however, postpone mov- 
ing the Amendment he proposed until after 
the Bill had been reported to the House, 
when he trusted that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would be present. It was im- 
possible, after so solemn a settlement had 
been entered into as was contained in the 
Act passed at the time of Her Majesty’s 
accession, that the House would permit it 
to be passed over by a side-wind. 


Clause agreed to. 


On Motion to report the Bill with the 
Amendments, 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE wished to say 
that although this Bill had passed off very 
quietly a very great improvement would 
be effected by it. For years a violent con- 
troversy had been going on between certain 
persons and the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests. The latter had always con- 
sidered themselves as trustees of the Crown, 
and had always acted with the view of 
making money out of the foreshores, in- 
stead of putting them to the best use for 
the public advantage. The result had been 
that a vast amount of soreness and illwill 
had been created by this method of ad- 
ministering the Crown lands, and many 
persons had had just cause of complaint. 
He apprehended that the transfer of the 
administration of the foreshores to the 
Board of Trade would be not for the pe- 
cuniary advantage of the Crown but for 
the public advantage. The public were 
greatly indebted to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for taking the matter up. 

Mr. CHILDERS was bound to explain, 
in justice to the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests, that since the passing of the 
Act of 1851 they had had no option but 
to treat the property as a source of revenue. 
He believed that these gentlemen had dis- 
charged their duties faithfully. 


House resumed. 


Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrov. 


CONVICTS’ PROPERTY BILL.—[Butt 105.) 
(Mr. Attorney General, Sir George Grey.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL, in mov- 
ing that the House go into Committee 
upon the Bill, said, that a Bill had been 
introduced in a previous Session for the 
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purpose of abolishing the existing laws un- 
der which the property of persons convicted 
of felony was forfeited. There were many 
reasons against simply abolishing those 
laws; but as the time had arrived when 
some alteration of the law was required, 
Government undertook to deal with the 
subject upon principles which appeared to 
them to be wise and proper. Accordingly, 
last year a Bill was introduced with that 
view; but as it imposed duties upon the 
Treasury which were inconsistent with its 
other duties, it was withdrawn, in order 
to give the Government an opportunity to 
recast their scheme, and the result was 
the introduction of the present Bill. The 
first object of the Bill was to abolish the 
old law of attainder or corruption of blood, 
and of forfeiture and escheat with respect 
to persons convicted of treason or felony: 
at the same time it declared vacant any 
military, naval, civil or ecclesiastical office 
or benefice any such person might hold at 
the time of his conviction, and determin- 
ing any pension in which he might be 
in receipt, and incapacitated the convict 
thenceforth (except in the case of Her Ma- 
jesty’s free pardon) from holding any such 
office, or benefice, or pension; and from 
sitting and voting in Parliament, or ex- 
ercising any right of suffrage or political 
franchise. The Bill then proceeded to 
direct that persons convicted of treason or 
felony might be condemned in costs. The 
rest of the Bill dealt with the management 
of the property of convicts. As the pro- 
perty of such persons would no longer be 
subject to forfeiture, the Bill made pro- 
vision for its management and administra- 
tion. In the first place, the operation of 
the Bill in this respect was restricted to 
the period of the sentence, or to the de- 
termination of his rights by the operation 
of law—as by bankruptcy; and the con- 
vict was disabled to sue for or to alienate 
property. The principles of the Bill in 
respect of the administration of the pro- 
perty was based upon the law of France. 
In the penal code of that country there 
was incident to the sentence of long terms 
of imprisonment what was termed “ civil 
death,” and in such cases the management 
of the property of the convicted person was 
committed to a kind of trustees, called 
the conseil de famille, to which we had 
nothing analogous in this country. But 
as it was plainly desirable that the man- 
agement of the property of convicts sen- 
tenced to terms of imprisonment should be 
withdrawn from them, the Bill provided 
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that the Crown might appoint an ‘‘ Ad- 
ministrator”—either a general official or 
one appointed for any particular case—in 
whom the convict’s property was to vest, 
and who was to have the administration of 
the property during the currency of the 
convict’s sentence. He was to have all the 
powers generally vested in assignees of this 
description ; out of the property he was to 
pay the costs of prosecution and other ex- 
penses, to make compensation to persons 
who might have been defrauded by the 
criminal acts of the convict ; and to make 
allowances for the support of the convict’s 
family. If there should be any surplus 
income derived from the property after 
these charges were defrayed, it was in- 
vested; and at the expiring of the convict’s 
sentence or his pardon, the property and 
accumulations were to revest in the con- 
victed person; or if his sentence should 
be determined by his death, then to his legal 
representatives. Power was given to the 
Governors of colonies to appoint a similar 
administration for cases which might oc- 
cur within their respective jurisdictions. 
As there were a number of cases in which 
the property was small, provision was 
made that on application made bond fide 
with a view to the benefit of the convict 
or his family any Justice of the Peace 
having jurisdiction in the place where the 
convict had usually resided might appoint 
an interim “Curator” of his property, and 
this Curator might be any person whom 
the Justice mght deem competent to dis- 
charge the duties. The machinery of the 
Bill had been carefully considered, and it 
was intended to make the measure appli- 
cable to all parts of Her Majesty’s do- 
minions, though it might require some 
Amendments to render it suitable to Scot- 
land. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
they were indebted to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman for introducing the Bill. It 
was founded upon the right principle, and 
was in harmony with the practice in our 
prisons, which gave to the convict on his 
release the amount which he earned during 
his imprisonment. 

Mr. Atperman SALOMONS thought 
that the Bill would effect a great improve- 
ment in the present system, for it often hap- 
pened that the law of forfeiture operated 
most cruelly, but he would suggest a 
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clearer definition of what was meant by 
the word “convict.” 

Mr. BARNETT said, he quite agreed 
with those who had spoken in approbation 
of the Bill; but he thought that in restor- 
ing to convicts the property which had 
been committed to the care of the adminis- 
trator or curator, all that was just and re- 
quisite was done, and he did not think it 
expedient that the convict should, as a 
matter of course, have the benefit of such 
accumulation as might have accrued during 
the management by the administrator or 
curator. Any improvement of that kind 
in the property ought to go towards the 
payment of the expense to which the coun- 
try was put in consequence of the convict’s 
crime. 

Sir COLMAN O’LOGHLEN expressed 
his approval of the measure. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill considered in Committee. 


Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday next. 


NOTTINGHAM WRIT. 


Mr. AYRTON said, he rose to move that 
Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to the 
Clerk of the Crown to make out a New 
Writ for the electing of two Burgesses to 
serve in this present Parliament for the 
Town and County of the Town of Notting- 
ham, in the room of Sir Robert Juckes 
Clifton, baronet, and Samuel Morley, Esq., 
whose elections have been determined to be 
void. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to 
the Clerk of the Crown to make out a New Writ 
for the electing of two Burgesses to serve in this 
present Parliament for the Town and County of 
the Town of Nottingham, in the room of Sir 
Robert Juckes Clifton, baronet, and Samuel Mor- 
ley, esquire, whose elections have been determined 
to be void.”—{ Mr. Ayrton.) 

Mrz. REMINGTON MILLS thought 
that the House before it issued the Writ 
should not overlook one or two important 
passages in the Report of the Committee on 
the Nottingham Election Petition. The 
Committee reported that violent and tu- 
multuous proceedings took place at the last 
election for Nottingham, and that on the 
day of polling especially, bands of men 
armed with sticks committed various out- 
rages on persons and property, and created 
alarm which was not without its influence 
on the result of the election. The fact was 
that for a fortnight before the election the 
town was in the possession of the mob, 
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and so alarmed were the magistrates that 
the muniments of the town were taken from 
the office where they were kept, and sent 
into the country for security. On one oc- 
casion, when there was a meeting on be- 
half of Paget and Morley, the mob took 
possession of the hustings, smashed the 
windows of the hotel, and drove their sup- 
porters to another part of the building. 
And Mr. Mundella gave evidence that, 
although his own house was watched day 
by day by the county police, during their 
absence for half an hour, stones were thrown 
through the windows, and the inmates 
greatly alarmed. An election ought not 
only to be pure but also free, and that could 
not be the case where the voters were in- 
timidated by a lawless mob. Some of the 
rioters were taken before the magistrates, 
but they were discharged the next day, 
and he thought that nothing could be more 
encouraging to a mob than such a mode of 
dealing with those who had been guilty of 
a serious riot. Many of the magistrates 
being owners of large mills, were afraid 
that if they took active measures against 
the rioters their property would be jeopar- 
dized. Something ought to be done to 
secure the peace of a large town with 
80,000 inhabitants; and he thought that 
under these circumstances it was necessary 
that a stipendiary magistrate, who would 
not be likely to be influenced by local 
considerations, should be appointed. He 
should be sorry to interrupt the issue of a 
Writ, but he thought the House would not 
be doing justice to the inhabitants of 
Nottingham or to itself if it did not 
examine further into the matter. 

Sm HARRY VERNEY believed that 
nothing was so injurious to the reputation 
of that House as the omission to notice 
violent and lawless acts committed at the 
election of its Members. He therefore 
begged to move that the proceedings and 
evidence taken before the Nottingham 
Election Committee should be printed and 
laid on the table, in order that the House 
might consider what measures should be 
adopted before the writ was issued. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That ” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “the 
Minutes of the Evidence taken before the Not- 
tingham Election Committee be laid before this 
House,”—(Sir Harry Verney,) 

—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘* That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. Remington Mills 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, that the 
late election at Nottingham was one of a 
very exceptional and peculiar character, 
and highly deserving the serious notice of 
that House. It was desirable that the 
writ for a new election should not be 
issued till hon. Members had had an op- 
portunity of making up their minds as 
to the course which ought to be pursued 
under the special circumstances of the 
case; and they ought to have some inti- 
mation from the Government as to the 
steps which it thought it would be proper 
to take in the matter. If the Amendment 
were pressed to a division he should cer- 
tainly give it his support. 

Captain VIVIAN said, that as a Mem- 
ber of the Nottingham Election Commit- 
tee, he had been requested, in the un- 
avoidable absence of the Chairman, to ex- 
press its views in regard to the issue of 
the Writ. The Committee sat for some 
twenty-nine days, and a mass of evidence 
was adduced before them to. prove that 
there was a great deal of disturbance in 
the town; but they were of opinion that 
that disturbance did not amount to riot in 
the strict acceptation of the term. It was 
a disturbance created by a mob, headed 
by a class of persons who had lately be- 
come familiar to them all under the name 
of ‘‘lambs,” and among whom they had 
no evidence that there was one single 
elector in the interest of one particular 
party. Certainly, that mob attempted to 
prevent the electors from exercising their 
franchise, and instances were brought be- 
fore the Committee in which two electors 
were prevented from voting. These, be- 
yond a doubt, were circumstances con- 
nected with an election which ought to be 
highly reprobated by the House; but they 
were not sufficient in themselves to induce 
the Committee to report that they formed, 
in its opinion, a ground for the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the circumstances of the election. On 
the other hand, the election of one of the 
late sitting Members was declared void by 
the Committee on account of proceedings 
which the Committee thought extremely 
improper — namely, the employment of 
the inordinate number of 666 voters as 
paid canvassers, &c. That, the Committee 
thought, was simply a flimsy disguise for 
bribery. The House was aware that the 
employment of voters at an election was 
not a corrupt practice unless it was carried 
to an improper extent; and in that parti- 
cular case the excuse was that, owing to 
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the disturbed state of the town, it was 
necessary to employ a great number of 
persons on the unpopular side, because of 
the conduct of the mob. “But the Com- 
mittee looked upon that as a colourable 
pretext, which was not justified by the 
actual circumstances, and therefore on 
these grounds Mr. Morley lost his seat. 
He was also requested to state, on behalf 
of the Committee, that it was unanimously 
of opinion that although these disturbances 
(which had not previously occurred since 
the days of Feargus O’Connor) ought to 
be strongly condemned, yet they did not 
justify the Committee in going the length 
of recommending the suspension of the 
Writ. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he had no interest 
in the politics of Nottingham, neither did 
it matter to him whether that town had 
a Member or not; but he wished to re- 
mind the House that the Report of the 
Election Committee was presented on the 
20th of April last, and, therefore, the 
House had had twelve days to think over 
the Report, which appeared to him to be 
wer sufficient time to enable any hon. 

entleman to form an opinion on the sub- 
ject. As far as the question, then, before 
them was concerned, the Committee had 
found two important facts—namely, that 
no such case of general riot had been 
proved as would make the last election 
tor Nottingham altogether null and void 
on that account, and that, in the opinion 
of the Committee, corrupt practices had 
not extensively prevailed at that election. 
When the Committee had reported to that 
effect, it was strange that a Motion should 
have been made by the hon. Baronet in 
an entirely opposite sense. The hon. Ba- 
ronet had quite time enough to consider 
the Report of the Committee, and if he 
thought that the Writ should be suspended 
he should have moved that the proceed- 
ings of the Committee be printed. As he 
had not taken that course, he hoped the 
hon. Baronet would not persevere with 
his Amendment. 

Sm HARRY VERNEY thought that 
the statement which had been made by 
the hon. Gentleman (Captain Vivian) was 
enough of itself to make the House pause 
ere it issued the Writ. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, That Mr. Speaker do issue his War- 
rant to the Clerk of the Crown to make outa 
New Writ for the electing of two Burgesses to 
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serve in this mt Parliament for the Town 
and County of the Town of Nottingham, in the 
room of Sir Robert Juckes Clifton, baronet, and 
Samuel Morley, esquire, whose elections have 
been determined to be void—( Mr, Ayrton.) 


NEW WINDSOR WRIT. 


Ordered, That Mr. Speaker do issue his War- 
rant to the Clerk of the Crown to make out a 
New Writ for the electing of two Burgesses to 
serve in this present Parliament for the Borough 
of New Windsor, in the room of Sir Henry Ainslie 
Hoare, baronet, and Henry Labouchere, esquire, 
whose elections have been determined to be void. 
—(Mr. Brand.) 


NORTHALLERTON WRIT. 


Ordered, That Mr. Speaker do issue his War- 
rant to the Clerk of the Crown to make outa 
New Writ for the electing of a Burgess to serve 
in this present Parliament for the Borough of 
Northallerton, in the room of Charles Henry 
Mills, esquire, whose election has been determined 
to be void.—( Colonel Taylor.) 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE BILL 
(HARDEN PETITION). 


Select Committee on the Representation of the 
People Bill (Harden Petition) to consist of five 
Members, to be nominated by the General Com- 
mittee of Elections, and that two other Members, 
to be named by the General Committee of Elec- 
tions, be appointed to serve on the Select Com- 
mittee to examine witnesses, but without the 
power of voting :—Power to send for persons, 
papers, and records; Five to be the quorum.— 
(Mr. Ferrand.) 


RATEABLE PROPERTY (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Cuitpers, Bill to consoli- 
date and amend the Laws relating to the Valua- 
tion of Rateable Property in Ireland, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr, Curtpers, Mr. CuicuestEer 
Forrescug, and Mr. Arrorney Grnerat for Irz- 
LAND. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 135.] 


CURRAGH OF KILDARE BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Cuitpers, Bill to make 
better provision for the management and use of 
the Curragh of Kildare, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Cumpers, Mr. Cuicuester Forrescur, 
and Mr. Arrorney Genera for IRELAND. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 186.] 


COMPANIES’ act (1862) AMENDMENT BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to amend “ ‘The Companies’ Act, 1862.’ 

Resolution reported :—- Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Mitwer Gisson, Mr. Monsg.t, 
and Mr, Branp. 


House adjourned at half after 
Twelve o'clock, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, May 4, 1866. 


MINUTES.}—Seztect Commirrzz—On Ecclesi- 
astical Commission, nominated. 

Pusurc Burs—Second Reading—Drainage and 
Improvement of Lands (Ireland) * (90). 

Committee —Exchequer Bills and Bonds * (58). 

Report—Exchequer Bills and Bonds * (58), 

Third Reading—Poor Persons’ Burial (Ireland)* 
(94); Customs Duties (Isle of Man)* (82) ; 
Local Government Supplemental * (84), and 


passed, 


ESTABLISHED CHURCH IN IRELAND. 
MOTION FOR RETURNS. 


Tue Arcusisnop or ARMAGH, in 
moving for Returns connected with the 
Established Church in Ireland, said, that 
he was induced to ask for this information 
because it had recently been stated that 
the number of parochial benefices belonging 
to the Established Church in Ireland in 
which there were clergymen without any 
Protestant parishioners was 191, whereas 
the fact was there was not a single paro- 
chial benefice which did not contain within 
it some inhabitants members of that 
Church. 


Moved, That there be laid before this 
House, 

Return of the Number of Benefices having Pro- 
vision for Cure of Souls in Ireland, with the 
Population of the Established Church resident 
therein, according to the Census taken in the Year 
1861: The Word “ Benefice” to be understood 
to mean “The Parochial Benefice or Territorial 
Extent comprised within each particular Cure of 
Souls,” in accordance with the Definition given 
by the Commissioners of Public Instruction in 
Page 3. of their Report, 1834 : 

Number of Benefices in which there is no Mem- 
ber of the Established Church : 


Number in which there is 1 and not more than 20 


” 20 ” 50 
st 50 * 100 
» 100 » 200 
” 200 90 500 
” 500 » 1,000 
” 1,000 ” 2,000 
» 2,000 ” 5,000 
5,000 and upwards :— 


(The Archbishop of Armagh.) 


Motion (by Leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION 
(No. 52.) 
SELECT COMMITTEE NOMINATED. 


The Lords following were named of the Com- 
mittee: The Committee to meet on Tuesday 


BILL, 
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next, at Two o’clock ; and to appoint their own 


Chairman : 
L, Abp. Canterbury _E. Chichester 


L. Abp. York . E. Powis 

D. Somerset E. Harrowby 

D. Richmond E. Russell 

D. Marlborough V. Eversley 

E. Derby Bp. Oxford 

E, Hardwicke L., Stanley of Alderley 


House adjourned at half past Five 
o'clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o’clock, 


een 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, May 4, 1866. 


IRELAND—C HOLERA—QUARANTINE., 
QUESTION, 


Mr. MAGUIRE said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether the Government 
have taken, or ordered to be taken, any 
steps to establish a really practical and 
effective system of quarantine in Cork 
Harbour as a precaution against the intro- 
duction of Cholera in Emigrant or other 
vessels entering that port; whether it is 
intended to send to Cork Harbour an old 
Man of War or Hulk to be used, in case of 
necessity, as a floating Hospital, for the 
reception of patients, emigrants, or others 
afflicted with that disease; and whether 
itis not the opinion of the Government 
that whatever is to be done as a means of 
precaution should be done immediately, 
and without a day’s delay? 

Str GEORGE GREY said, he quite 
agreed that what was done as a means of 
precaution against cholera should be done 
immediately, and the Government had 
acted in that spirit; for so long ago as 
July, 1865, when cholera was reported 
to be at Alexandria, they thought it right 
to address a circular to the municipal 
authorities of all the ports in Great Britain, 
calling their attention to the necessity of 
taking precautions against its introduc- 
tion, and directing then, in anticipation 
of its appearance, that proper hospital ac- 
commodation should be provided for the 
reception of patients. He did not know 
what steps had been taken by the municipal 
authorities in consequence of those warn- 
ings, except that at Liverpool there is a hos- 
pital specially prepared for the reception of 
cholera patients. It was very doubtful whe- 
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ther a ship was the best kind of hospital 
for cholera patients, and whether it would 
not be much better that provision should 
be made for them on shore; but the hon. 
Gentleman was probably aware that for 
six years a vessel had been stationed in 
Queenstown Harbour, at an expense to 
the Emigration Commissioners of £300 a 
year, which had never been used except 
on one occasion for a few days. It was, 
therefore, thought desirable to discontinue 
it. At present it was impossible for the 
Admiralty to provide ships for cholera 
hospitals at all the different ports ; but if 
there was any urgent necessity at Cork, 
the Admiralty would be prepared, if there 
was any difficulty in providing the neces- 
sary accommodation on shore, to place a 
ship at the disposal of the municipal au- 
thorities as a temporary expedient, those 
authorities undertaking the general charge 
and superintendence. In such a case the 
municipal authorities ought to apply to 
the Admiralty, stating the circumstances 
which induced them to think such an 
arrangement desirable. With regard to 
quarantine, he could only say that in con- 
sequence of information from Liverpool 
received by telegram, and since confirmed 
by letter, the Privy Council had met, and 
were considering the terms of an Order 
which would give municipal authorities 
additional powers to deal with ships that 
might arrive with cholera patients on board. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he wished to 
know whether the expense occasioned by 
the hospital accommodation provided at 
the various ports to meet the great 
danger of cholera would be borne by the 
municipal authorities, or by Government 
subsidies ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he believed 
that under the present law that expense 
fell on the local funds administered by 
the municipal authorities. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, that the muni- 
cipal authorities of Cork had no control 
over Queenstown harbour. 

Smr GEORGE GREY said, he was not 
at all aware of that fact ; but the mu- 
nicipal authorities should themselves make 
their own application to the Admiralty 
stating all the facts of the case. 


SLAUGHTERED CATTLE.—QUESTION. 


Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU said, he 
would beg leave to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whether, 
since the Return No. 159, relating to the 
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Cattle Plague has been laid upon the table 
of the House (namely, since April 10), 
Her Majesty’s Government have been able 
to decide what compensation they will 
propose to give to Farmers whose Cattle 
have been slaughtered under the Orders of 
the Privy Council ? 

Sin GEORGE GREY, in reply, said, that 
the Paper referred to by the noble Lord 
did not give the necessary information. 
The Return was made on a Motion for the 
actual number of cattle slaughtered, but 
did not state the circumstances under which 
they were slaughtered, and whether the 
owners received any and what compensa- 
tion, or how long the cattle had been in 
the possession of their owners. There 
were cases in which he was aware infected 
cattle were bought cheap—a safe specula- 
tion; for if they died there was no great 
loss, and if not their owners made a 
good bargain. He was not satisfied that 
in such cases any compensation should be 
awarded. Inquiries had been addressed 
by the Privy Council to the local authori- 
ties in England ‘and Scotland to ascertain 
the circumstances under which the slaugh- 
ter of cattle had taken place and their es- 
timated value. He had inquired of the 
Privy Council what had been the result of 
that inquiry, and he was told that Returns 
had been received from 133 local authori- 
ties, none of whom had any cases of slaugh- 
ter to report in which compensation was 
claimed, in twelve cases Returns had been 
received of the number slaughtered and 
the estimated value, and in 122 cases no 
answers had been returned. He was not, 
therefore, in a condition to give a reply 
to the noble Lord’s Question. 


CHURCH RATES.—QUESTION. 


Lorn JOHN MANNERS said, that 
observing that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had given notice of a Bill on the 
subject of Church Rates, he wished to 
know, Whether the hon. Member for Bury 
St. Edmunds intended to ask the House to 
go into Committee on his Bill on Wednes- 
day next? 

Mr. HARDCASTLE: No; it is not 
my intention to go into Committee on that 
day. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 

Mr. O’REILLY said, he had to request 
the indulgence of the House for a few mo- 
ments while he made a personal explana- 
tion. His attention had been called to a 
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statement which he made during a debate 
which some time ago took place on the 
Administration of Justice in the county 
of Monaghan, and which he was given to 
understand had given pain to the relatives 
of a person whom he mentioned; and 
therefore he wished to set himself quite 
right on the subject. He was reported to 
have stated, and he believed accurately, 
that a person of the name of Samuel Gray, 
in the county of Monaghan, had been 
accused of killing or slaying eleven per- 
sons. He mentioned it as a matter of 
memory, referring to events long past. 
He understood the statement was con- 
sidered to be inaccurate, and he had deemed 
it his duty to ascertain what the facts 
were. From the most accurate informa- 
tion he could obtain, it appeared that the 
person in question was first tried for the 
murder of a man named MacMahon, in 
the county of Monaghan, and was acquitted 
by a jury of that county. There were 
some other trials in which he was mixed 
up not connected with the sacrifice of hu- 
man life. Subsequently he was tried for 
the murder of a man named Owen Murphy, 
and was again acquitted. He was after- 
wards tried for attempting the murder of 
another man, and found guilty and sen- 
tenced to death. Mr. Napier, however, 
his counsel, reserved some points, which 
were brought before the House of Lords, 
and the trial was quashed. 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


THE NATIONAL DEBT.—QUESTION. 


Sm FITZROY KELLY said, he would 
beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Whether he is willing to postpone 
the Resolution touching the Reduction of 
the National Debt from Monday next to a 
future day, in order to afford time to the 
House and the Country to bestow a rea- 
sonable consideration upon a question of so 
much importance and difficulty, and a 
scheme of so complicated a character? He 
also wished to ask, whether, before any 
discussion is taken on that Resolution, he 
is prepared to lay on the table of the 
House a statement of the exact mode in 
which the £24,000,000 is at present in- 
vested ? 

Mr. O Reilly 
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Tar CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that with respect to the latter 
question he could remove the misappre- 
hension under which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman obviously laboured. There 
was no investment whatever of that 
£24,000,000. It was what was called a 
book debt; a mere acknowledgment of 
debt on the part of the public to the Com- 
missioners for the Reduction of the Na- 
tional Debt. That £24,000,000 of book 
debt had been substituted for £24,000,000 
of stock which was formerly held by the 
Commissioners, and which was cancelled 
upon the creation of that book debt. Con- 
sequently, it was simply a representative 
in another form of that old book debt, at 
the same rate of interest ; but there were 
no securities to which it had any reference 
at all. With regard to the former part 
of the Question, his hon. and learned 
Friend had said that this was a subject of 
necessarily some complication, in which he 
quite agreed with him, thougb he should 
draw quite the opposite inference. The 
preliminary Resolution, which he had 
moved, was a Resolution according to the 
usual form, couched in very general terms, 
and giving very general powers; and it 
would be very difficult to engraft upon 
that Resolution a general discussion on the 
merits of the subject. He thought that if 
Gentlemen were disposed to say, ‘‘ We 
object entirely to this principle of conver- 
sion of permanent debt into terminable 
annuities,’’ that was a question which 
might conveniently be raised upon the 
Resolution; and, therefore, if there were 
any disposition to take a ground so broad 
as that, he should be the last person to ask 
the House of Commons to pass the Resolu- 
tion without full opportunity of discussion. 
But if there was a disposition to entertain 
the principle of the measure at all, or un- 
der any circumstances, either as to this 
£24,000,000, or any part of it, or as to the 
further measure which was contemplated 
in the re-investment of dividends, and 
which, he thought, might require a fuller 
statement than he was able to give on the 
preceding evening, then he confessed it 
appeared to him that it would be greatly 
for the convenience of the House that any 
discussion that was to be taken should be 
taken upon the Bill, and when it was in 
the hands of Members, because it would 
describe with much more precisira than 
the Resolution the nature of the operation, 
and would likewise give to Members the 
opportunity of raising the question in any 
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form that they pleased. Therefore, if it 
was agreeable to the House, he should wish 
to take the Resolution on Monday, to re- 
port it on Tuesday, and to bring in the 
Bill immediately, and then to fix such a 
night for the discussion upon the Bill, 
taking it in the most convenient manner, 
as might be most agreeable to hon. Mem- 
bers. That was what he should ask, at 
the same time that he placed himself en- 
tirely in the hands of the House, and was 
most desirous to consult the general con- 
venience. 

Str FITZROY KELLY thought that 
on a question of so much importance it 
was desirable not only that the principle, 
but also the details of the measure should 
be fully understood, and that could not be 
effected without discussion. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER said, his intention was to intimate 
to the House that the Resolution would 
enable any Gentleman who was disposed 
to contest the principle to do so. He did 
not mean to say that by passing the Re- 
solution the House would be bound by the 
principle. It was always understood that 
preliminary stages might be passed, if 
thought convenient, without any degree of 
assent being given either to the principle 
or details of the measure. 

Sir FITZROY KELLY was expressing 
simply his individual views, and had no 
authority to speak on behalf of any other 
Member. 


OYSTER FISHERIES (IRELAND.) 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorv JOHN BROWNE said, he rose to 
call attention to the present state of the 
public Oyster Fisheries of Ireland, and to 
a trial at the last Spring Assizes in the 
county of Sligo, where the validity of the 
title of an Oyster Licence, granted by the 
Fishery Commissioners of Ireland, was, 
for the first time, called into question, and 
to ask Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, 
if it is the intention of the Government 
to introduce a Bill to carry out the “re- 
commendations’’ of the Royal Commis- 
sioners on Sea Coast Fisheries by granting 
titles which shall be ‘final and conclu- 
sive.” He might remark that whereas 
one of the principal causes of the present 
poverty of Ireland was the want of indus- 
trial employment for its people, its oyster 
fisheries, which were capable of vast ex- 
tension, might furnish employment for 
large numbers of the population, create a 
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hardy race of seamen for the public ser- 
vice, and supply the kingdom with an 
excellent article of food, the demand for 
which was increasing as rapidly as the 
supply were diminishing. The east coast 
of England was the best adapted for oyster 
culture in this country, but the tempera- 
ture of the sea-water was too low, and the 
Herne Bay Oyster Company had been 
advised by Mr. F. Buckland to construct 
large vente on the shore and heat them 
by means of hot water pipes. Now, the 
south and west coasts of Ireland, having a 
higher temperature, were well adapted for 
oyster culture, but the public oyster beds 
through neglect, improvidence and over- 
dredging, were undergoing a rapid process 
of destruction, the great increase in the 
value of the article and the construction 
of railways to many of the ports having 
greatly aggravated the evil during the 
last few years. The Fishery Commis- 
sioners of Ireland had done what they 
could to enlarge the supply, but with 
few exceptions their efforts had been 
without success. In the Reports of the 
Fishery Commissioners for 1844, 1850, 
1851, 1855, 1857, 1859, 1864, and others, 
they deplore the steady and continuous 
deterioration of the public oyster beds of 
Ireland. The public oyster beds in Ire- 
land would have been more completely 
exhausted still but for the fact, that in 
the neighbourhood of most of them there 
were private beds in which a good supply 
of oysters had been kept up, and the 
young oysters floated from the private beds, 
and, settling down upon the public beds, 
kept up asupply there. The great demand 
for oysters of late years had led to many 
of the private beds being encroached upon; 
and when the owners took legal proceed- 
ings, it was found almost impossible to 
establish, without a licence from the 
Fishery Commissioners, a legal right to 
hold a portion of the bed of the sea. Un- 
der these circumstances, some very valu- 
able private beds had been abandoned, and 
in a short time they were completely ex- 
hausted by being over-fished. He believed 
it probable that in a short time there 
would not be a dozen private oyster beds 
on the coast of Ireland, except those which 
were held under licence from the Fishery 
Commissioners. This state of things 
had been admitted in 1845, when by 
the 8 & 9 Vict. c. 108, power was 
given to the Fishery Commissioners to 
grant licences to private individuals to 
hold for oyster beds parts of the bed of 
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the sea between high and low water mark. 
It appeared that in France ground so 
situated had been successfully applied to 
the purpose of oyster beds; but in Ire- 


land such ground was unsuitable for the 


, because oysters were very sus- 


_— ; 
ceptible to the influence of frost, and a. 


severe frost occurring when the tide was 
out, would destroy an oyster bed so 
placed. 
was passed empowering the Fishery Com- 
missioners to grant licences for ground 
lying beyond low water mark, and a con- 
siderable number of such licences were 
granted ; but many persons who obtained 
them found that the task of cultivating 
oysters was more difficult and expensive 
than they had anticipated, and the work 
was therefore not carried out. The Com- 
missioners thereupon consulted the Law 
Officers of the Crown, and under their 
advice licences were in future granted 
upon the condition that the ground should, 
within a time named, be planted with 
oysters to the satisfaction of the Com- 
missioners. Licences so granted were un- 
til recently universally believed to give 
an indefeasible Parliamentary title to the 
ground, and in such belief, many persons 
had invested large sums of money in plant- 
ing oyster beds on the coast of Ireland. 
However, in March last a decision was 
given which showed that such licences 
were not worth the paper on which they 
were written, and that the only course 
for persons who had expended money in 
planting the grounds to adopt was to 
dredge up their oysters and give up the 
undertaking. Sir Robert Gore Booth, a 
gentleman of property, having invested a 
large sum of money in planting oyster 
beds in Sligo Bay, prosecuted some men 
who had attempted to fish for the oysters. 
The men were tried at the Sligo Assizes 
before Mr. Justice O’Brien, who in his 
charge to the jury laid down the law 
distinctly, that if the ground in respect 
of which the Commissioners had granted 
the licence had at any time been public 
fishing-ground such licence was void ; 
and, indeed, the Act contained the pro- 
vision that the Commissioners should not 
license to private individuals any ground 
which had previously been a public bed. 
But any one who read the whole clause 
would see that it was intended that this 
question should be determined previously 
to granting the licence, and the Commis- 
sioners did, in fact, hold public inquiries 
before granting any licence, and deter- 
Lord John Browne 
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| mined whether or not the ground had been 
| a public bed, and the determination of the 
, Commissioners had always been considered 
| final and conclusive. Now, however, it 
appeared that their decision might be dis- 
puted years afterwards, and after a very 
large sum of money had been spent upon 
the ground; and the case of Sligo had 
created the greatest dismay among those 
engaged in the cultivation of oysters on 
_ the coast of Ireland. One gentleman, who 
had expended £14,000 or £15,000 in this 
way in four years, wrote to him to say 
_ that, in consequence of the decision, he 
/had given orders at once to contract all 
operations as much as possible with the 
view of giving up the speculation. Ano- 
ther gentleman, Captain Wray, who had 
obtained a licence of 400 or 500 acres in 
Crew Bay, and who had been getting 
dredges of a superior description for deep- 
sea fishing, expressed the greatest alarm 
at the present state of things. The Royal 
Commissioners appointed to inquire into 
the Sea Coast Fisheries not only on the 
coast of England, but also on that of 
Ireland, had made several recommenda- 
tions which he thought ought to be adopt- 
ed. Among their recommendations were 
the following :— 

“ While we do not consider it expedient to im- 

pose any general restrictions upon the fishing of 
| inshore oyster or mussel beds, we strongly re- 
| coeamnenel that every legislative assistance be 
given to individuals or corporations who may 
desire to form private beds for oyster or mussel 
culture. We are disposed to think that 
the most convenient course would be to empower 
a public Board to grant leases of the sea bottom, 
after making proper inquiry into the circum- 
stances of each case. Such power should only 
be exercised after proper notice to the public at 
the place proposed to be so dealt with, and with 
due consideration of the interests of the existing 
fishing population; and an appeal from the de- 
cision of the Board should be given to the Privy 
Council, whose decision should be final and con- 
clusive as to any claim of the public to dredge or 
fish over the ground so granted.” 


What he desired was that the Government 
would give effect to the recommendations 
of the Commissioners ; and he thought that 
as much money had been expended in the 
belief that the licences granted were good 
the provision should be of an ex post facto 
character, and all existing licences should 
be declared good and valid. The local 
inquiries should be made compulsory, 
and not left optional, as they were at 
present; and the decisions, when made, 
should be published in some manner or 
another, so that the public might learn 
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what had been done. He believed that 
the Fishery Commissioners of Ireland 
would be able in a couple of days to frame 
such an Act as would remedy the defects 
in the present state of things. Such a 
measure as he had indicated would, he 
believed, meet with no opposition from 
Irish Members, and woul rg | but 
little of the time of Parliament, while it 
would tend much to develop the industry 
and the natural resources of Ireland, af- 
fording at the same time a remunerative 
and continuous employment to the mari- 
time portion of the population. He earn- 
estly hoped that the Government would 
deal with the question during the present 
Session, for if not, he feared that there would 
be a regular raid upon the licensed oyster 
beds on the opening of the next season. 


SUSPENSION OF THE HABEAS CORPUS 
ACT IN IRELAND, 


RESOLUTION. 
Mr. BLAKE, in rising to 


“Call attention to the Returns presented rela- 
tive to the treatment of prisoners confined in the 
gaol of Waterford under the Habeas Corpus Sus- 
pension Act, and the correspondence on the 
subject,” 
said, he regretted he should again feel it 
his duty to occupy the attention of Par- 
liament by bringing under its notice the 
illegal and unnecessary restrictions for 
some time imposed on the prisoners ar- 
rested in Waterford under the Lord Lieu- 
tenant’s warrant on the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act. Independent of other 
considerations, he felt it necessary to do 
so in vindication of the statement he had 
made relative to these men in the House 
of Commons on the 16th of March last, 
and the accuracy of which was denied in 
rather strong terms by the Attorney 
General for Ireland. He believed he was 
then in a position to show by the Returns 
he had obtained that every word he said 
was correct. As he stated on a former 
occasion, he did not oppose the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act with a view of 
throwing obstacles in the way of the Go- 
vernment in suppressing the revolutionary 
movement in Ireland. Without at all 
entering into the question whether revolt 
was justifiable on any grounds in Ireland, 
one thing he felt quite certain of—that 
under present circumstances it was utterly 
hopeless; and every real friend of the 
people ought to wish that the abortive 
attempt at it should be put an end to, ia 
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order to save those who foolishly engaged 
in it from the consequences of their rash- 
ness. But he opposed the suspension of 
the constitution, use, in the first place, 
he believed the law as it stood was quite 
sufficient for all reasonable purposes, and 
in the next, he apprehended that when 
the powers of the Government came to be 
exercised under the suspension, that the 
over zeal or indiscretion of their subordi- 
nate officers and others might lead to 
much needless hardship being inflicted on 
the people. This anticipation was not 
long in being realized, and that, too, in 
the locality which he represented. Almost 
immediately on the suspension of the Act 
several arrests took place in Waterford, 
and by the middle of March fifteen pri- 
soners were in custody on suspicion of 
complicity with the Fenian conspiracy. 
Nearly a fortnight after the first arrests 
very strong representations were made to 
him as to the severe restrictions imposed 
on these men by the 1 authorities, 
which were further corroborated by state- 
ments which appeared in the local news- 
papers. Having made inquiries, and fully 
satisfied himself that these accounts were 
true, he felt it his duty, in his place in 
Parliament, to call the attention of the 
Attorney General to the matter. He repre- 
sented, on that occasion, that these pri- 
soners did not get a sufficient amount of 
exercise ; that they were prevented from 
seeing their families or legal advisers, and 
were precluded from sending or receiving 
written communications, and that it was 
alleged that orders were given to this 
effect by Government. To his great 
astonishment, and that of every one 
acquainted with the real facts of the case, 
the Attorney General contradicted every 
thing he said. The following were a por- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman’s obser- 
vations taken from a morning paper :— 
“The Attorney General for Ireland said he en 
tirely agreed with his hon. Friend the Member for 
Clonmel that these prisoners ought not to be 
subjected to any restrictions save those which 
were required for their safe custody ; and he be- 
lieved that the rule had been fully adopted in the 
gaol of Waterford. As soon as he saw the notice 
which the hon. Member had put upon the paper, 
he caused inquiries to be instituted upon the 
subject, and these iaquiries led him to believe 
that the hon. Gentlemen had been entirely misin- 
formed upon the case. He had been furnished 
with a report upon which it appeared that these 
prisoners were not subject to any severe restric- 
tions, and in y to the question of the hon. 
Gentleman whether the Government had given 
specific directions with respect to their treat- 


ment, he had to. observe that the Government had 
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no power of issuing such directions, because by 
law the control over prisons in Ireland was vested, 
not in them, but in the Board of Superintendence. 
The treatment to which the prisoners arrested 
under the measure for the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act were subjected, was no excep- 
tion to that rule. It so happened that the local 
authorities applied to the Inspector General of 
Prisons to know how those persons were to be 
treated, and the answer of the Inspector General 
was, that they should be treated as untried pri- 
soners ; that they should be allowed to supply 
themselves if they pleased with food, and that 
they should not be compelled to wear the prison 
clothes. Ile (the Attorney General for Ireland) 
was further informed that these instructions had 
been complied with—that the prisoners received, 
through their friends, abundant supplies of good 
food, and that they were not obliged to wear prison 
clothing ; so that all the statements made upon 
the subject by the hon. Gentleman had no founda- 
tion in fact, and he must have been entirely misled 
by his informants.” 

And the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
added that— 

“ It was obviously right and desirable that no 

unnecessary hardship should be inflicted on those 
prisoners, and that the Government held firmly 
by the principle that unconvicted prisoners who 
were arrested under the Habeas Corpus Suspen- 
sion Act, were to be treated in the same manner 
as all other untried prisoners.” 
Now, asthe Attorney General had thought 
proper to state that his (Mr. Blake’s) 
statement ‘‘ had no foundation in fact,” he 
had either to lie under the imputation of 
having made a misstatement to the 
House, or to prove that the Attorney 
General was not warranted by the facts of 
the case in denying his statement, and 
this, he thought, he was in a position to 
do. Now it happened that at the last 
Waterford assizes the grand jury, accord- 
ing to custom, appointed five of their 
number to inspect their gaol, and the 
following was an extract from their 
Report :— 

“The prisoners under the Habeas Corpus Act 
complained of not being allowed to attend chapel 
on Sunday ; not being allowed to see legal ad- 
visers, and insufficient time for exercise.” 


He (Mr. Blake) immediately wrote to 
three of the five magistrates who signed 
this Report, called to their notice the 
statement he had made in the House, and 
asking how far what they had seen in the 
prison bore out his statement. These 
gentlemen were Mr. Fisher, a Protestant, 
and Conservative journalist; Mr. Ryan, 
an Alderman of the city; and Mr. 
Slattery, a highly-respectable merchant. 
The hon. Member proceeded to read the 
replies of these gentlemen ; from these it 
appeared that the prisoners, while they 
Mr. Blake 
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admitted that the Governor allowed them 
every indulgence in his power, complained 
of their treatment— 


“Ist. They alleged that they had not sufficient 
exercise. 

“*2nd. They complained that they were not 
allowed to attend public worship. 

“ 3rd. They complained of not being allowed 
to see or communicate with their friends or legal 
advisers. 

“ 4th. We found sentinels in charge of the pri- 
soners, and were told that they were not allowed 
even to go to the water closet except under guard 
of a turnkey and soldier, nor were they allowed to 
the lavatories. We were informed that the gas 
was kept lighting in their cells all night, and 
that they were inspected each change of sentries.” 


The substance of these complaints was 
admitted by the Governor to be well 
founded ; but the authorities alleged that 
the treatment complained of arose either 
from ordinary regulations of the gaol, or 
from the deficiency of the accommodation 
for so large a number of prisoners, which 
rendered it impracticable to carry out the 
prison regulations, or finally from the 
orders of the executive Government, 
made specially applicable to the detention 
of these prisoners. To give the House an 
idea of what these prisoners were sub- 
jected to, he (Mr. Blake) would read an 
extract from the Report of the city of 
Waterford grand jury, at summer assizes 
of 1865— 


“The arrangements for untried prisoners ap- 
pear to require alteration. These persons whom 
the law presumes to be innocent are placed in 
solitary confinement, and are, in our opinion, un- 
dergoing severer punishment than those who are 
convicted.—Signed by «T. W. Jacos. 

“P. A. Power. 

“July 26, 1865. “ Joseru Fisner.” 
So that it was manifest that even if the 
political prisoners were treated according 
to law, they would still have to suffer 
enough ; but when, as he would presently 
show, the law was most flagrantly violated 
with regard to them, it would be seen that 
they were subjected to great and needless 
hardships. He would now read extracts 
from Acts of Parliament in force relative 
to prisoners, as well as the bye-laws of 
the gaol at Waterford, in order to show 
what the prisoners were entitled to by 
law, and the grave error that the stipen- 
diary magistrate and local inspector had 
committed, the first in giving orders as to 
the treatment of the prisoners contrary to 
law, and the other in carrying them into 
effect. The first he would read was from 
7 Geo. IV. c. 74, 8. 109— 
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“Due provision shall be made for the admission 
at proper times and under proper instructions of 
persons with whom prisoners committed for trial 
may desire to communicate, and such rules and 
regulations shall be made by the Board of Superin- 
tendence for the admission of the friends of the 
prisoners as to such Board or grand jury may 
seem expedient; and the Board or grand jury 
shall also impose such restrictions as they may 
deem necessary.” 


Subsequent Acts gave Boards of Superin- 
tendence powers as to the making of bye- 
laws; those of the Waterford with re- 
spect to visitors and legal advisers were : 
That visitors should be permitted to visit 
prisoners every Friday from ten to two 
o'clock. That all legal advisers necessary 
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resident magistrate, both to the Governor and 
local inspector, who were in frequent communica- 
tion with him on the subject.” 
In a letter to the Inspectors General of 
Prisons, 20th February, the local inspector, 
after mentioning the finding of a scrap of 
paper on which a prisoner had written 
something to his wife, the local inspector 
says— 

“The Governor and myself would feel much 
more easy if these prisoners were treated as con- 


victed men, when such instances as quoted above 
| could not take place.” 


| To this he got a reply, in which it was 
| stated— 
| “In reply to your letter of the 20th instant, I 





to assist a prisoner to prepare his defence | am directed by the Inspectors General of Prisons 


should be admitted any day from ten to 
five o’clock. With regard to the duty of 
the local inspector it was enacted in the 
Prisons’ Act 19 & 20 Vict. c. 68, 5. 4— 

“ That it shall be the duty ofthe local inspector 
of every prison to see that the bye-laws and rules 
for the time being in force in such prison shall 
be observed and carried into effect; and no 
magistrate shall have authority to alter or add to 
same, or inany manner, save in this Act, provided 
to interfere with the description of the prison.” 


And in the bye-laws at Waterford respect- 
ing this officer it was enacted that he 
‘*Should see that all regulations made by com- 
petent authorities be carried into effect, and 
watch over the rules prescribed.” 
It was, therefore, manifest that no magis- 
trate had any power to interfere with the 
discipline or management of the prison, 
or to give directions respecting the treat- 
ment of prisoners when once convicted ; 
and that the local inspector was bound not 
to take any directions from him, but to 
carry out the rules prescribed by Act of 
Parliament and local regulations, and on 
all occasions of doubt or emergency to 
apply for instructions to the Board of 
Superintendence. He would now wish 
to call attention to a portion of the Re- 
turns in order to prove, according to the 
statement of the local inspector, how very 
illegally and indiscreetly both he and the 
Government magistrate had acted— 
“Verbal orders were given by the resident 
magistrate to the Governor after the committal 
of the political prisoners under the Habeas 
Corpus Suspension Act, that they were not to be 
seen by any person ; and which were carried into 
effect until the 17th of March, on which day the 
Board of Superintendence met specially to con- 
sider what treatment should be pursued towards 
these men, when it was decided to admit their 
friends to visit them, which has been done since, 
The prisoners were prevented from seeing mem- 
bers of their families, or consulting legal ad- 
visers, owing to the directions given by the 
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to apprize you that they have communicated with 
the Law Adviser, who is of opinion that prisoners 
committed to your gaol by virtue of warrants 
under the Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act 
are to be treated as untried prisoners.” 


Notwithstanding this, and in the teeth of 
Acts of Parliament and local regulations, 
the inspector proceeded to carry out the 
verbal orders of the Government official, 
and for over three weeks the unfortunate 
prisoners were subjected to, what practi- 
cally amounted to, the horrors of solitary 
confinement. They were never allowed 
to see one of their friends or family, to 
receive or send written communications, 
or to consult with legal advisers. Their 
friends and themselves were anxious to 
prepare memorials to Government—some 
to prove their innocence of the charges 
imputed to them ; but in obedience to the 
fiat of the Government magistrate they 
were not allowed the opportunity. Most 
of those men were taken suddenly away 
from their occupations and business, 
which, though humble, was all-important 
to them, and were denied permission to 
see any one belonging to them in order to 
give directions about their affairs or even 
to communicate in writing. Another 
great hardship was the curtailment of 
exercise. Owing to the order not to be 
allowed to see any one, the Governor had 
to exercise these men separately, so that 
there was often no time to give them the 
two hours’ exercise prescribed, and they 
had to remain locked up in their cells fre- 
quently for more than twenty-two hours 
with nothing to enliven them but prayer 
books. The most extraordinary proceed- 
ing of the local inspector was, that a 
meeting of the Board of Superintendence, 
which took place on the 5th of March, 
nearly a fortnight after most of the pri- 
soners were in custody, and subjected to 
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this unusual severe and illegal treatment. 
Yet he never consulted them on the 
matter, merely remarking that he had got 
his orders from Government regarding 
those prisoners, and would carry them 
out; so that he completely set aside the 
Board, whose officer he was, to obey the 
verbal orders of the magistrate, who he 
ought to have known had no authority to 
give them. The Board of Superinten- 
dence were to blame to some extent, too, 
for not inquiring more particularly into 
the matter, but they depended altogether 
on the inspector. He admitted that every 
possible precaution against their escape 
should have been taken; but there could 
have been no fear that the prisoners 
would get away, seeing that a military 
guard had been stationed in the prison 
during the whole of their confinement. 
It had been alleged that such stringent 
regulations were necessary to guard against 
internal treachery ; but if that were so, 
it was strange that they should have been 
withdrawn upon the very day when the 
local inspector said he was apprehensive 
that an attempt at rescue might be made. 
It had further been stated that the pri- 
soners had expressed themselves as not 
only satisfied with their treatment, but 
thankful for the kindness whieh had been 
shown them. It was, however, very easy 
to understand why some of these unfor- 
tunate persons should make use of such 
expressions; by doing so they thought 
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had been dealing with, they had both com- 
mitted a very great mistake, and if a 
number of the unfortunate prisoners had 
not been the sufferers, he would not have 
taken notice of it. He also thought the 
Attorney General should, with that truth 
and fairness which was characteristic of 
him, admit that he had not been just to 
him in having denied the accuracy of the 
statement he had made respecting these 
prisoners, and which was just the same 
as he now made, both of which were borne 
out by the Returns. In conclusion, he 
hoped the Government would take mea- 
sures to prevent a recurrence of what he 
complained of. If he got an assurance to 
that effect, he would not press his Resolu- 
tion to a division. They could readily do 
so, if he might venture to offer a sugges- 
tion, by directing their stipendiary ma- 
gistrates to keep within their line of duty, 
and not to attempt to interfere with the 
treatment of prisoners, once they passed 
out of their legal control ; and with re- 
gard to local inspectors of prisons, the 
Lord Lieutenant had a power which he 
ought to exercise of adding te the local 
bye-laws, so as to completely prevent 
such officers from outstepping their duties. 
He sincerely hoped the remedial mea- 
sures which the Government contemplated 
for Ireland would put an end to disaffec- 
tion in that country, and that their prisons 
would not again be filled by men who, 
hopeless of having their grievances re- 





they would ingratiate themselves with | dressed by constitutional means, were in 
the local inspector and the stipendiary | their despair driven into a rash revolt. 
magistrate. It was upon the ¢pse dixit He also hoped that the severe restrictions 
of the magistrate that the inhabitants of | the Waterford prisoners were subjected to 
Waterford were arrested, and it was only | would weigh with the Government in 
upon his report of good conduct that they | shortly granting them their liberty. He 
anticipated release. Matters continued | had the greater confidence in making this 
in the way he described until he placed a appeal to an Administration who had for 
notice on the paper in March to call at-| its leader in that House one who had 
tention to the severe treatment of these | shown so much creditable sympathy for 
prisoners. When the inspector called a | the sufferings of untried prisoners at 
meeting of the Board, and on the very | Naples. He hoped Government would 
day, 17th of March, when, according to | exhibit an equally merciful spirit in 
the inspector, the greatest precautions | favour of objects, just as deserving, nearer 
were needed, the restrictions were directed | home. The acts done in the name of the 
by the Board to be relaxed, and since then | Government at Waterford were calculated 
the prisoners were treated like any other | to bring them into great odium, and cause 
untried prisoners. He wished to deal as | a feeling of resentment against them; but 





lightly as he could with both the inspector 
and stipendiary magistrate. He enter- 
tained every respect for them, and, with 
the exception of this case, he had never 
heard any complaint against either in 
their public or private capacity. He sub- 
mitted, however, that in the instances he 


Mr. Blake 


| all this might be remedied by taking pre- 
cautions against its recurrence, and re- 
leasing from further imprisonment those 
who had already suffered so much need- 
less hardship. He would, therefore, beg 
to move the Resolution of which he had 
given notice. 
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Mr. MAGUIRE seconded the Motion. | 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“it is the opinion of this House, that it would be 
desirable that Government should take measures 
to prevent untried prisoners from being subjected 
to illegal and unnecessary restrictions, similar to 
those which.appear to ‘have been imposed on the, 
political prisoners at Waterford, from the twenty- 
first day of February to the sixteenth day of 
March,”—(Mr. Blake,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” ; 


Mr. Szernseant ARMSTRONG said, he 
wished to say a few words with referenze 
to the Motion of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Mayo. He thought that the law 
with regard to oyster licences in Ireland 
was in a very unsatisfactory condition. It 
was perfectly plain to any one who would 
take the trouble to read the Act of Parlia- 
ment, that if the Commissioners trans- 
gressed the limits assigned by the ‘statute, 
the licence was pro tanto, or altogether, 
as the case might be, ineffectual for the 
purpose for which it was given. The ob- 
ject of the Legislature was to preserve and 
perpetuate the oyster fishery on the coast 
of Ireland, seeing that it was one of the 
not very numerous sources of the national 
wealth, giving employment to a large por- 
tion of the seaboard population. As the 
law at present stood, however, it could 
not be expected that private individuals 
would embark their capital in speculations 
of this character, if they were afterwards 
to incur the risk of having the validity of 
that licence called in question before a 
court of justice. If the legislation, which 
he held to be necessary, were to be adopted 
in order to induce private individuals to 
embark in such enterprizes, it should be 
preceded by a full, an open, and a public 
inquiry. The usage had been that one 
of the Commissioners should repair to 
the neighbourhood of the fisheries, and 
hold something in the nature of a court of 
inquiry, but it was not obligatory upon 
the Commissioners to do so. He, how- 
ever, contended that they should be bound 
to do so, and be empowered to examine 
witnesses on oath. Where public fisheries 
were alleged to exist and public rights 
in respect to them had been claimed, 
power should not be delegated to the 
Commissioners -to grant permanent li- 
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cences, save after a full inquiry with a 
right of appeal, and he thought the ques- 
tion being one of fact a jury should be 
empannelled to ascertain the fact. As 
illustrative of the difficulties sometimes 
arising with respect to oyster beds under 
the existing state of the law, he (Mr. Ser- 
jeant Armstrong) mentioned an incident 
which had occurred in the harbour of Sligo, 
the Commissioners of which knew nothing 
of any licence having been granted till 


| they saw posted up on theirown walls a 


notice to that effect, and according to 
which the navigable channel of the river 
was granted as an oyster bed. He threw 
out the suggestion for the consideration 
of the Attorney General whether means 
ought not to be found of giving finality to 
the licence without prejudice to public 
rights; and also as to whether, in any 
inquiry held, the time at which a public 
fishery should be found to exist should 
count from the date of the inquiry, and 
not as was now the:case from the date of 
the passing of the Act of Parliament. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. Lawsow).said, the noble 
Lord the Member for Mayo was entitled 
to their thanks for bringing under the 
notice of the House a very important 
subject. Since notice of the intention to 
do so had been given he had looked into 
the subject and found the state of the 
law to be as described. It would there- 
fore, in his opinion, be right and con- 
venient that after inquiry by the Com- 
missioners their licence should conclude 
all questions as to the public right of 
fishing. The suggestion of his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Sligo that 
a public inquiry should always take place 
was very valuable ; and some form of ap- 
peal from the decision of the Commissioners 
ought to be given in future, probably to 
the next-going Judge of assize. Having 
heard these suggestions he certainly should 
be prepared to recommend Her Majesty’s 
Government to introduce, without delay, 
a measure for the purpose of giving finality 
to the order of the Commissioners ; and if 
that were done there was every reason to 
hope that the unsatisfactory state of the 
law at present existing would be done 
away with, and additional inducements 
given to those persons described by the 
noble Lord as anxious to develop the 
resources of Ireland by establishing oyster 
fisheries. On that point it only remained 
for him to say that the subject would en- 
gage the earliest attention of Her Majesty’s 
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Government. Now he turned to the notice 
placed on the paper by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Waterford with respect to the 
Fenian prisoners confined in gaol under 
the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act. When 
last the matter was before the House he 
stated that the Government had done all 
in their power by communicating, on the 
2ist of February, to the authorities at 
Waterford, that these persons should for 
the future be treated as untried prisoners, 
to be permitted to supply themselves with 
food, and not to be required to wear the 
prison clothing. In doing this the Go- 
vernment only discharged their duty, 
because the directions which they had 
uniformly given, were that those persons 
should be subjected to no inconveniences 
and placed under no restrictions, beyond 
those absolutely necessary for their safe 
custody and for the due maintenance of 
discipline within the prison ; and if in any 
instance those orders were not carried out, 
he could assure the House that it was not 
the fault of the Government. He was 
quite willing to admit that from the Re- 
turn moved for and obtained by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Waterford it did 
appear that strict orders were originally 
given by the resident magistrate prevent- 
ing the access of any person to those pri- 
soners. But it must be observed that the 
circumstances under which these orders 
were given were very peculiar, that grave 
apprehensions were at the time entertained 
from the excitement that prevailed of an 
escape or rescue being attempted. It ap- 
peared, also, that attempts were made 
from the outside to hold very improper 
communications with those prisoners, and 
it was under such circumstances that the 
resident magistrate, in the exercise of his 
discretion, felt it right to issue those orders. 
Looking back upon what had occurred, he 
was not prepared to say now that every- 
thing then done was altogether and abso- 
lutely correct; but in judging of the 
matter they must place themselves to some 
extent in the position of the magistrate 
who had a most responsible duty to dis- 
charge, and for whom every fair allowance 
should be made. As soon as the attention 
of the Government was called to the 
matter, the restrictions were removed, and 
he believed there was now no possible cause 
of complaint. Under these circumstances, 
and having the assurance of the Govern- 
ment that the prisoners should be treated 
with the utmost leniency consistent with 
their safe custody, he. hoped his hon. 
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Friend would not feel it necessary to press 
his Motion. He regretted very much that 
on the former occasion any conflict should 
have arisen between his hon. Friend and 
himself, as to the actual statement he 
then made. Both were speaking from 
the information which they then possessed ; 
slight errors might possibly have been 
made on both sides; but they were both 
anxious only to state the truth, and there- 
fore, he trusted, they need not discuss the 
matter further. 

Mr. BAGWELL impressed on the Go- 
vernment the necessity of their quickly 
and closely investigating the different 
cases of committal that had taken place 
in Ireland since the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act. He had no hesita- 
tion in saying that it was necessary and 
just at the time to arm the Government 
with the extraordinary powers of arrest 
which had been conferred upon them in 
Ireland, but the Government ought with- 
out delay to investigate the case of every 
individual now in custody upon suspicion, 
and ascertain what grounds there might 
be for his detention. The number of per- 
sons in custody was very great, and many 
of them were of that class that one could 
hardly conceive it possible that they would 
be mixed in treasonable practices. They 
appeared to be of the humblest class, and 
persons who were almost incapable of 
forming an opinion upon political subjects. 
With the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act it was but natural to suppose that a 
great number of officials, with a view to 
ultimate notoriety with the Government 
and thereby to assist themselves, would 
think it to be their duty to make a number 
of contemptible arrests. He believed there 
was every reason to believe that that had 
been done to a considerable extent, and 
therefore it was that he pressed on the 
Government that they could not too closely 
and too minutely examine into all these 
cases in order to clear their actions from 
all suspicion of unnecessary harshness. 
The resident magistrate to whom reference 
had been made he had often met in the 
course of duty, and entertained of him 
the highest opinion. If he had forgotten 
himself so far as to give orders which 
could not be defended, it must have been 
from over anxiety to do his duty, at a 
time, moreover, when matters were in a 
very unsettled state in Ireland. To show 
that complaints of treatment in gaols were 
not universal, he could state that an Irish 
American gentleman had been confined in 
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Clonmel Gaol for some time, when an order 
was received from the Lord Lieutenant au- 
thorizing his liberation, provided he would 
leave the country for America by a certain 
time. The Irish American gentleman 
said he had merely come to Ireland for 
the benefit of his health, and that, being 
much better in health from the treat- 
ment he received whilst in confinement, 
he had no objection to leave at the end of 
the month, and return to his own country. 
It was high time that some investigation 
should be made into the character of the 
offences which these persons were said to 
have committed, in order that those who 
were innocent might at once be liberated. 

Srr HENRY WINSTON BARRON 
also pressed on the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for Ireland the necessity of a 
speedy investigation into the case of each 
individual prisoner. A number of them 
had to his knowledge been confined—he 
would not say improperly, because no doubt 
Government had acted on information of 
their folly and imprudence in using lan- 
guage which was not justifiable—but he 
thought it would be found that a great 
many had been arrested who would be 
found incapable of doing mischief to the 
Government. If the Government found 
that nothing could be alleged against these 
prisoners but the use of incautious lan- 
guage, he thought it would not only be 
doing an act of kindness, but one of justice 
in letting such persons out of prison. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he would add his 
voice to the appeal made to the Govern- 
ment_by his hon. Friend the Member for 
Clonmel (Mr. Bagwell), and he believed 
there were many persons now in gaol un- 
der the warrant of the Lord Lieutenant 
whom it would be a great mercy to release, 
and thus restore to their families. As to 
the treatment of prisoners in gaols, he would 
not refer to that part of the subject more 
than to say that his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Waterford (Mr. Blake) had tri- 
umphantly vindicated the accuracy of his 
statements in reference to the mode of 
treatment adopted at Waterford, previous 
to the attention of the House and the 
Government having been brought to the 
matter on the 16th of March. The result 
of that Notice was most beneficial, as the 
Government at once interfered ; for public 
opinion having been brought to bear upon 
the facts of the case, the consequence was 
an almost instantaneous change. He would, 
therefore, say that no cause of complaint 
—of reasonable complaint—existed at pre- 
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sent in any instance of which he was 
aware throughout the country—certainly 
none existed in the county gaol of Cork to 
which he (Mr. Maguire) had drawn atten- 
tion on a previous occasion. He, however, 
desired to refer to a subject of more serious 
and pressing importance, and one which, 
in his opinion, was worthy of the gravest 
attention of Government. That was the 
fearful impetus which arrests, and the ap- 
prehension of arrest, had given to emigra- 
tion from Ireland to America. The rush 
from various ports of Ireland was, as com- 
pared to several years past, quite unex- 
ampled, By the Ist of June probably not 
less than 30,000 emigrants would have 
left one port alone—that of Queenstown— 
and there were several other ports from 
which the tide of Irish emigration was 
pouring across the Atlantic. He ventured 
to think there was not an Irish Gen- 
tleman in that House who desired to see 
the impulse of the people to leave their 
country stimulated by any cause whatever, 
as the ordinary emigration was reducing 
the population sufficiently of itself. Dread 
of arrest was, beyond doubt, one of the 
motives which impelled young men to fly 
from the country. There had been some 
foolish arrests, owing to the over zeal or 
officiousness of certain officials, who per- 
haps intended to display their activity, or 
who formed erroneous notions of the sup- 
posed criminality of individuals. He was 
willing to bear testimony to the admirable 
manner in which, as a general rule, the 
Irish constabulary had conducted them- 
selves in reference to the Fenian move- 
ment. No body of men could have more 
nobly resisted the temptations which were 
of necessity thrown in their way; and 
having himself had knowledge of them, 
under peculiarly trying circumstances, he 
could also speak of their good temper and 
forbearance in moments of popular excite- 
ment. But still there were over zealous 
members of the force, and a few who, 
looking for promotion, instinctively dis- 
played more haste than discretion in at- 
tributing blame to persons who really had 
nothing to do with the Fenian conspiracy. 
He might mention two cases that happened 
in his own city. A young man named 
John Reily was arrested in place of a cousin 
of the same name who had fled to America; 
and that young man was only recently 
liberated by order of the Lord Lieutenant. 
The other was the case of a painter named 
O’ Keeffe, whose place of residence was 
searched, and in whose box were found 
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portions of a Bible covered with the leaf 
of an old number of Zhe Irish People, and 
a circular summoning him to a meeting of 
the society. Of course, it was imagined 
that this formidable document connected 
him with a treasonable confederacy, where- 
as it was nothing more than a circular from 
the Sick Poor Society of one of the parishes 
of Cork. Of course, the man was speedily 
liberated on memorial to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. An information was very easily 
made, and was at best but an ex parte 
statement ; and, in not a few instances, 
when the Government were asked to in- 
vestigate a case, they found there was no 
real ground for the detention of the pri- 
soner, and he was accordingly liberated. 
It was the apprehension that some mali- 
cious neighbour or some officious constable 
might procure their arrest, that caused 
such a panic among the young men of 
certain districts of the county Cork—to 
which he would exclusively confine his 
remarks—as had imparted so dangerous 
an impulse to emigration. He had re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Leader, brother 
of the hon. Member for the county of 
Cork, and residing some ten miles from 
the city of Cork; and Mr. Leader stated 
that there was a perfect panic among the 
peasantry of his district, and that, if con- 
fidence was not restored, in a short time 
it would be denuded of its agricultural 
labourers. He mentioned that, within a 
few days, as many as thirty-six of his 
own labourers had gone off—and that it 
was of the utmost consequence something 
should be done to allay the apprehensions 
of the peasantry. He (Mr. Maguire) was 
speaking not long since to Sir Thomas 
Tobin, a magistrate of the county, who 
was well acquainted with a large agricul- 
tural district, and he said he was afraid 
the Government were going too far, and 
that arrests had excited an apprehension 
amongst the peasantry which he was sure 
had an injurious influence on emigration. 
More recently he (Mr. Maguire) had been 
speaking to a gentleman from the district 
of Kanturk, and that gentleman appre- 
hended that the labour of the country was 
being diminished to a very damaging ex- 
tent. Indeed, he went so far as to say 
that farmers were not planting as much 
ground as formerly, having a fear of the 
dearness and scarcity of labour in the har- 
vest time. He had also seen a memorial 
addressed by a Protestant lady of the 
county to the Lord Lieutenant, praying 
for the release of a confidential labourer 
Mr. Maguire 
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in her employment, and in which the diffi- 
culty of procuring labour was strongly 
dwelt upon. Now, surely, that was not 
the class of persons against whom the ex- 
traordinary powers intrusted by Parlia- 
ment to the Government were to be exer- 
cised. It was never intended to strike at 
the mere rank and file, the ignorant la- 
bourer, or the mere cow-boy—the object 
was to enable the Executive to strike 
down the leaders, and capture the Ame- 
rican emissaries who were disseminating 
treason through the land. It was to arrest 
dangerous leaders that the Constitution 
was suspended, and not to guard against 
the machinations of mere agricultural la- 
bourers, who had neither the means nor 
the knowledge that would enable them to 
spread sedition, were they disposed to se- 
dition themselves. He would ask the spe- 
cial attention of the Government to the 
only letter which he would take the liberty 
of reading on this subject. It was from 
a Catholic clergyman of high rank and 
great intelligence, and who on a former 
occasion had the courage to brave unpopu- 
larity with the young men of his parish, 
by zealously grappling with an illegal con- 
federacy in the district. The writer was 
the parish priest of Bantry, the Very Rev. 
G. Sheehan, who, dating his letter on the 
24th ultimo, said— 


“T have watched with attention, and noted 
with accuracy, the results of the arrests under 
warrant of the Lord Lieutenant, and they have 
produced very disastrous consequences. A wide- 
spread feeling of insecurity obtained at once among 
the young men of this parish. Their liberty was 
clearly at the mercy of every constable, or even 
of a malicious neighbour who might make a pri- 
vate statement to a magistrate or a sub-inspector 
of police. It cannot be wondered at, then, that 
a determination to fly in haste from the land 
where no young peasant felt safe should spring 
up among this class. This determination to fly 
has been put into execution in a wholesale manner. 
Within the last two months over 250 persons, 
principally young men, have left this town and 
neighbourhood for America, most of them against 
the wish, many of them without the knowledge, of 
their parents. I am perfectly certain that a very 
small proportion of those who fled away was 
tainted with Fenianism. The result of this with- 
drawal en masse of the workers can be easily ar- 
rived at. Labourers are not to be had, even at 
extravagant wages ; all farming operations are in 
arrear, and many farmers have abandoned the idea 
of putting in crops. Another evil remains to be 
told, and it will bear bitter fruit for years to come. 
The poor children are put to work long before 
their young frames are capable of enduring hard- 
ship. I have seen children of six years old, and 
under that age, striving to labour at potato plant- 
ing. They are, of course, withdrawn from school, 
and doomed to ignorance as well as to bodily hard- 
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ship. Last summer there were on the rolls of the 
national schools in this parish—fifteen in number 
—1,580 children. I am certain there are not 
600 at school now. The decay of the rural popu- 
lation of course brings ruin upon the towns, so 
that all interests suffer. A gloomy prospect, 
truly, this is; and I see no streak of light to 
lessen the gloom.” 

Now that was, in his mind, a very im- 
portant communication—from one of the 
most intelligent men in the Catholic 
Church—a gentleman whose opinion was 
entitled to the respect of the Govern- 
ment. The advice given by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Clonmel was sound 
and judicious. The Government ought to 
send some thoroughly impartial and sen- 
sible man to every gaol in which political 
prisoners were confined, and institute a 
rigid inquiry into each case; and if there 
were no real grounds for their further de- 
tention, in the name of God let these un- 
happy men go back to their homes and 
their industry. It was in the interest of 
law and order—it was even in the interest 
of the Government itself—that he spoke. 
In conclusion, he would earnestly call on 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for Ireland to take the present opportu- 
nity of publicly making such a consola- 
tory assurance—such a declaration on the 
part of the Government—as would allay 
apprehension and restore confidence in Ire- 
land. He would respectfully ask the Chief 
Secretary to declare that if young men 
thenceforward devoted themselves to their 
ordinary duties and avocations, abstained 
from dangerous associations, and took no 
further part in illegal confederacies, they 
would be unmolested by the police, and 
free from all danger of arrest. Of course, 
if in spite of the warning of the past, they 
persevered in their folly, they should in 
that case pay the penalty of their infatua- 
tion. He made that appeal to the Govern- 
ment, because he believed such an assur- 
ance in Parliament would have a most be- 
neficial effect, especially in preventing the 
excessive emigration which was literally 
carrying away the strength and the very 
life of the country. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
entirely agreed with the hon. Member for 
Clonmel and the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Waterford that it was the duty of the 
Government to deal with these cases of 
arrest under the Habeas Corpus Act and 
the Lord Lieutenant’s warrants with the 
utmost care, and that they should be dealt 
with not in a lump, but one by one, ac- 
cording to the individual circumstances of 
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each. He ventured, however, to say that 
that care had been exercised by the Irish 
Government, both previously to the issue 
of the Lord Lieutenant’s warrants and 
since the arrest of these misguided men. 
Although, of course, it was impossible to 
say that in no one instance had a mistake 
been committed, he might state that when- 
ever a mistake had been made it had been 
rectified as soon as possible. The grave 
powers conferred by the Legislature on the 
Lord Lieutenant could not have been exer- 
cised with a greater amount of care and 
conscientiousness than they had been by 
him. The Lord Lieutenant had on no 
occasion trusted merely to the reports of 
officials, but had made use of every means 
in his power in order to ascertain the truth 
in every particular case, and had never 
issued his warrant without having per- 
sonally examined the statements laid before 
him. More than that, after the bulk of 
these persons had been committed to prison 
under the Lord Lieutenant’s warrants, ap- 
plications for release poured in to the Irish 
Government, and still kept pouring in day 
after day. Indeed, the greater part of the 
time of the Law Officers of the Crown had 
been, and was still, occupied in the inves- 
tigation of those applications, and in de- 
termining what advice should be given to 
the Lord Lieutenant in regard to them. 
The result had been that in many cases 
prisoners had been set at large, and it was 
quite true that some of those gentlemen 
who came to Ireland from America on 
account of their health—which was oddly 
enough invariably their motive—had been 
set free on condition that they should at 
once return to the land of their birth, or 
rather of their adoption. But the hon. 
Member for Cork had made a very serious 
appeal to the House and to himself with 
respect to the excessive emigration which 
the hon. Gentleman said was going on in 
certain districts, and which in the opinion 
of the hon. Gentleman was stimulated by a 
sort of panic caused by the indiscriminate 
arrests which had taken place among the 
peasantry of that district. Now, with re- 
spect to arrests under the Lord Lieutenant’s 
warrant having been made among the 
humbler classes, the House ought to re- 
member that many of those persons al- 
though, apparently, judging from their 
station in life very insignificant people, 
were within their respective neighbour- 
hoods in connection with the Fenian So- 
ciety men of great consequence; and the 
fact was that in many cases the arrest and 
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detention of these persons for a certain 
time had had a very salutary effect upon 
the neighbourhoods within which their 
operations had been carried on. He could 
hardly understand that the excessive emi- 
gration spoken of by the hon. Gentleman 
could have been stimulated by the causes 
alleged by his hon. Friend, because the 
fact was that scarcely any fresh arrests 
had taken place for a long time back in 
any part of Ireland, and none at all he 
believed in the particular district referred 
to. In respect to the appeal of the hon. 
Gentleman, though he could not exactly 
repeat the eloquent formula which had been 
put into his mouth, he could on the part 
of the Irish Government assure the people 
and the peasantry of the districts to which 
the hon. Gentleman had referred that if 
they would only keep clear of this insane 
and wicked conspiracy, or if, having been 
led to mix themselves up with it, they 
would make up their minds to abandon it 
and to return to the pursuits of honest in- 
dustry, they would be as safe from the 
power with which the Lord Lieutenant 
had been armed as any Gentleman sitting 
in that House. It would depend on them- 
selves to retain their liberty; and he 
trusted that, if the present state of things 
had produced excessive emigration, that 
any anxiety on the subject would now 
totally cease. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Question again proposed, “That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


SHIPWRECKS IN TORBAY, 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Sm LAWRENCE PALK said, he rose 
to call the attention of the Government 
to the recent shipwrecks and loss of pro- 
perty in Torbay, and to the Petition of 


the Inhabitants of Brixham, Torquay, | 


Paignton, Newton, and Teignmouth, pray- 
ing for the erection of a Harbour of 
Refuge. Torbay was situated about mid- 
way between Portland and Plymouth, and 
was surrounded on two sides by a high 
hill. It was almost entirely protected 
from every wind but one—namely, the 
east or south-east. Frequently there were 
sheltered there sixty or seventy vessels at 
a time, and the place, therefore, was one 
of considerable importance. It had a 
large fishing trade, and it was computed 
that within the year between 2,000 and 
3,000 vessels, varying from 50 to 1,500 
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tons burden, took refuge there, indepen- 
dently of vessels employed in the fishing 
trade. The number of trawlers using the 
harbour at Brixham was 150, employing 
2,400 men; and the fish trade represented 
£1,000 a week. The Brixham men were 
noted for their knowledge of the Channel, 
and for the hardihood and excellence they 
displayed as sailors. Onthe 10th of Janu- 
ary in the present year there was within 
the bay a fleet of about sixty-two sail. 
The evening was perfectly calm; there 
was not a ripple on the sea, and not acloud 
was tobe seen. Of all things a great gale 
appeared most unlikely, and especially from 
a quarter destructive to the bay. At ten 
o’clock, p.m., however, the wind rose, and 
suddenly changed to the east-south-east, 
and about midnight it came on to blow a 
perfect hurricane. It was impossible to 
describe the confusion that arose. Ves- 
sels were torn from their anchors, and 
were driven home against the pier at Brix- 
ham, and ground against each other, till 
the sea seemed to be covered with splint- 
ers, small enough to light fires with. 
Some of the vessels tried to make the har- 
bour, but there was a fleet of trawlers in 
the roadstead outside. The consequence 
| was that the ships were driven all among 
the trawlers, and the whole entangled mass 
of shipping were swept into the harbour 
together, where the most fearful damage 
and loss of life arose. In a few minutes 
| fourteen vessels were wrecked, and seventy- 
| two seamen lost their lives. Mr. Elring- 
{ton, the incumbent of North Brixham, 
wrote a letter on the subject to Zhe Times, 
and he would read to the House a short 
extract from it— 

“We find that there were certainly 62 sail in 
; the bay when the gale came on, and of these 
| there were riding in the bay after the storm, 
} 10: in the harbour, 10 ; wrecked on the coast or 
| foundered in the bay, 42; there were besides 
8 trawl sloops sunk and wrecked ; 73 seamen are 
supposed to have lost their lives, and 4 fishermen 
{of Brixham. The estimated loss in ships and 
cargoes is from £150,000 to £200,000.” 
Nothing could exceed the good conduct of 
the inhabitants all round the shore. The 
women of Brixham—and he was glad to 
have an opportunity of making this public 
acknowledgment of their kindness—hur- 
ried up with their clothes and even their 
bed-clothes to the succour of the poor men 
who had been rescued from the wrecks, 
and all was done that kindness, courage, 
and hospitality could do to relieve the 
wants of the sufferers. Now, the disaster 
was caused, first, by the vessels lying in 
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the roadstead being exposed to the whole 
fury of the wind from the east-south-east, 
and secondly, by there not being within 
the bay any place to which vessels could 
run for shelter. There was a small har- 
bour at Paignton and another at Torquay. 
but neither of these was capable of giving 
shelter to vessels of large tonnage. The 
town of Brixham, he might remark, had 
a very large trade. Last year 297 vessels, 
with a tonnage of 23,681, had entered the 
harbour; while 291 vessels, with a ton- 
nage of 23,510, had departed from it. 
There were at present insured in the Brix- 
ham Shipping Association 116 vessels, of 
the value of £250,000. The crews of 
those vessels numbered 1,000, and the 
shipping interest was rapidly increasing. 
He should probably be met with the an- 
swer that the Board of Trade had no 
means at their disposal, and that some 
years ago when a Committee of the House 
inquired into the subject of harbours of 
refuge they did not name Torbay as a 
suitable spot for such a harbour. With 
regard to that point he begged to read an 
extract from a letter from Admiral Shering- 
ham, who was a good judge of the matter. 
He said— 

“That the Committee on Harbours of Refuge 
did not recommend the construction of a break- 
water in Torbay was based principally on the 
opinion of the Hydrographer Admiral Washing- 
ton, having more immediately in view the con- 
struction of large harbours of defence and aggres- 
sion than national harbours of refuge; but that 
to my mind-has been fully proved to have been an 
error in judgment, by the sad result of the gale of 
the 10th of January. Except Plymouth Sound 
no harbour of refuge for the passing trade does, 
in fact, practically exist tothe westward of Port- 
land, and there is a report current that Plymouth 
Sound is silting up, and it is even rumoured the 
Royal Albert some time ago actually grounded on 
her own anchors.” 


Now, the country was undoubtedly wise, 
and the House of Commons only fulfilled 
the wishes of the public when it first 
turned its attention to harbours of defence, 
and no one that had seen the splendid 
harbour of Portland could regret that the 
House of Commons had voted the expen- 
diture on so magnificent a work. But it 
was also true that the commerce of this 
country was increasing to such an incredi- 
ble degree that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was indulging in golden dreams 
of future prosperity. As our commerce 
increased, so must our shipping trade, and 
if the golden dreams of the right hon. 
Gentleman were to become a reality, the 
value of the cargoes intrusted to the vessels 
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which sail the seas, though now to be 
estimated by millions, must become vastly 
greater. Here, then, was a simple matter 
of insurance against possible loss, and it 
seemed to him a question of the highest 
consideration whether an annual grant 
should not be made for the erection of 
harbours of refuge, not only upon one 
coast but upon all the coasts of the king- 
dom. We had already through the generous 
exertions of individuals, and especially of 
the Duke of Northumberland, lifeboats 
upon almost every portion of our shores. 
That was a feather in the cap of England. 
A shipwrecked foreigner who had been 
saved at Brixham having been asked how 
he knew it was the coast of England, said 
he knew it because a lifeboat had come out 
to save him. He should like to see this 
country take a step still further in advance, 
and that Parliament should vote the sums 
necessary to erect harbours of refuge 
wherever the natural facilities rendered it 
desirable. Perhaps there was no place 
which had a better title to consideration 
in that respect than Torbay. It was easy 
of access in all winds and tides, and to 
show that it was so, he would read a short 
statement made by Mr. Elrington of the 
value of the ships which took shelter there 
during the year— 

“ Torbay contains often throughout the year 
large fleets of wind-bound vessels, many of these 
having on board hundreds of emigrarts and most 
valuable cargoes. Some of the finest ships in the 
navy have anchored in the bay, and the Channel 
Fleet has lain there for days together. Brixham 
is one of the most important fishing stations on 
the coast, and now that the railway is being com- 
pleted to the harbour will no doubt have consider- 
able trade. The fleet of trawlers alone is worth 
£100,000. The schooners and other traders in 
the Brixham Club are worth £250,000. The 
vessels anchoring in the bay may be computed at 
900,000 tons; worth, without counting vessels of 
war or cargoes, upwards of £7,000,000.” 

Now, when interests of such consequence 
were involved, was it asking too much of 
the Government to erect a harbour of re- 
fuge at Torbay? He was aware that it 
was often said that local wants should be 
supplied from local resources. But he 
wished to take that opportunity of cailing 
the attention of the House to the great 
difficulties which stood in the way of a 
company or individual improving a harbour 
of refuge or dealing with a foreshore. 
First of all, it was necessary to obtain the 
assent of the Board of Trade, where the 
plans of projectors were all overhauled, 
private rights were carefully inquired into, 
every one who had, or imagined he had, a 
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right was listened to, and when all that 
was done new difficulties had to be dealt 
with. It was necessary to purchase the 
foreshore from the Crown or the Duchy, 
to one of whom it was pretty sure to be- 
long. Was it not a hardship that an 
individual or company, who was endeavour- 
ing to provide shelter for our ships, should 
be asked to pay for that which could never 
yield much money either to the Crown or 
the Duchy? If the Government would 
afford assistance in cases of this kind, there 
would be no lack of persons to do this 
great work of public utility and humanity. 
But there was another class who might be 
expected to asist, and that was the great 
merchants of England, whose goods were 
conveyed by sea. An appeal might be 
also made to that noble spirit of charity 
which was always manifested when the 
lives of our sailors were in peril, and was 
always to be readily relied upon in cases 
of distress. Those who had seen the 
terrible gale this year in Torbay would 
have read a lesson they could never forget. 
Vessels, before in perfect safety, in a few 
moments were hurried to destruction. He 
would only ask the House to reflect what 
would have been the loss of life and of 
treasure if at that moment the Channel 
Fleet had been riding at Torbay. He 
should possibly be told that as they always 
had their steam up, they might get out of 
the bay and escape, and that one or two 
steamers actually did so. But if the House 
would recollect the difficulty and danger 
of getting vessels of great size into motion 
in a hurricane they would see that if some 
did escape, many might have gone ashore. 
It was supposed that in consequence of 
the quantity of wrecks which had taken 
place in Torbay, the wreck of one ship 
might be lying over the wreck of another, 
and that the anchorage was very much 
fouled by anchors ayd obstructions of every 
description. He had been, therefore, re- 
quested to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade, whether any means had been 
taken by the Government to remove those 
obstacles, in order to afford vessels riding 
there a sound anchorage, and the same se- 
curity as they possessed before the disaster 
of which he had spoken. He trusted that 
what he had said would induce the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade to give some assurance that the 
subject should receive the attention of the 
Government, and that no considerations of 
economy would prevent as much care being 
taken of the lives of our sailors, as was 
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taken of the lives of the community on 
shore. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that if 
there were a wreck lying in the anchorage 
of Torbay, it would no doubt be injurious 
toit. Inmany places on the coast there 
were harbour authorities who had powers 
under local Acts to remove wrecks sunk 
in the harbour or their approaches at the 
expense of the owners of the ships sunk. 

Srr LAWRENCE PALK said, that the 
wreck in question was without the limits 
of the harbour. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON was not aware 
that in such a case any authority had 
power to compel the owners of ships to 
remove wrecks. For some time the Go- 
vernment had entertained the opinion, 
shared by the Trinity Corporation, that 
some legislation might be necessary on 
this subject in order to give powers to 
compel shipowners to remove the wrecks 
of their ships from anchorage grounds, 
and if that were not possible, to in- 
sure their removal at the public expense. 
The subject had been under consideration, 
and it might well be dealt with in any 
future Amendment of the Merchant Ship- 
ping Act. With regard to the general 
proposition of the hon. Baronet, he scarcely 
knew how to reply to it. It was deplor- 
able that there should have been such loss 
of lives and of shipping at Torbay during 
the tremendous gale of last winter, but it 
was obvious that the same loss might have 
occurred under any other headland on the 
same coast. When vessels availed them- 
selves of a good anchorage to await a 
change of wind or favourable weather, if 
a sudden change of wind took place, and 
it blew violently towards land, the pro- 
bability was that many sailing vessels 
would be driven ashore. That might 
happen under any headland where there 
was good anchorage; but would that jus- 
tify in each case the erection of a break- 
water at the public expense? Perhaps 
the case of Torbay was not that of an 
ordinary headland ; but the Commissioners 
who were appointed to inquire into the 
best places for harbours of refuge and 
breakwaters, in case Parliament should 
decide upon making grants for their 
erection, did not recommend that anything 
should be done at Torbay; and if it were 
ever proposed to make grants, Parliament 
would probably be guided by the re- 
commendations of the Commissioners. 
He could not hold out any hope that 
Government would propose to Parliament 
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to make a grant of public money for the: 
erection of a breakwater at Torbay. He 
did not see why the local authorities in 
these parts should not do something for 
themselves. Some years ago the Harbour 
Commissioners of Brixham obtained an 
Act which gave them powers to levy tolls 
and to construct a breakwater, which 
would have included a deep water an- 
chorage ; and which might have been very 
useful during the recent gale which caused 
the loss of so many ships ; but the Com- 
missioners had taken no steps under the 
powers they still possessed. No doubt 
they could raise money if they were so 
minded, and if they proposed to give the 
accommodation said to be needed. Know- 
ing something of that coast, he should like 
to see a space of water where ships might 
anchor either at Brixham or Torbay, and 
he should like to see Torquay accessible 
to ships at all times of the tide. While feel- 
ing that these things were very desirable, 
he was still of opinion that it was not the 
duty of the House to move in the matter 
by making large grants of public money out 
of the taxation of the country for the 
erection of structures which would not be 
national in the true sense of the word. 
No doubt the works would confer great 
local advantages, but it was for the local 
authorities to come forward, and in this 
particular case it was for them to exercise 
the powers they had obtained for the 
execution of the works which the hon. 
Baronet proposed should be paid for by 
Parliament. He wished to see the sug- 
gested works executed from funds that 
might be properly devoted to such a pur- 
pose, for the more sheltered anchorages 
there were the better; but he did not 
know that a better case could be made out 
for Brixham on national grounds than 
could be made out for many other sheltered 
bays. The vessels to be benefited would 
be chiefly coasting and fishing craft, for 
large sea-going and steam ships would 
hardly use such a limited estuary. It was 
very well known that ships anchoring in 
open roadsteads did so at a certain risk, 
and that they were liable to be caught by 
a sudden gale of wind and blown on 
shore; and if such dangers were incurred 
to save a little knocking about in the 
Channel, that was no reason why either 
at Torbay or elsewhere the State should be 
called upon to incur a large expenditure 
for the erection of breakwaters. Under 
the circumstances, with every desire to see 
improvements made, he could not say that 
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a case had been made out for the expendi- 
ture of public money on a breakwater at 
Brixham. 


BOUNDARIES OF BOROUGHS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GOLDNEY said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether it is the intention 
of Government to bring forward any mea- 
sure for the purpose of extending and 
settling the boundaries of the several Bo- 
roughs in England and Wales named in 
the second sections of the Schedules A 
and B of the Municipal Corporation Re- 
form Act, in accordance with the Report 
of the Municipal Corporation Boundaries 
Commissioners, ordered by the House to 
be printed in the year 1837, or to take 
any other step with reference to extend- 
ing and settling the boundaries of such 
Boroughs? At the time of the Municipal 
Reform Act there were 178 corporations, 
of which ninety-six had their boundaries 
made to correspond with their Parliamen- 
tary limits. With regard to the remain- 
ing eighty-two corporations a Royal Com- 
mission was appointed to examine and fix 
their boundaries. In the discussions which 
occurred in the Committee on the Bill, Sir 
Robert Peel thought it was too great a 
power to give to the Commissioners to 
settle such an important matter, and con- 
tended that the final settlement of the 
boundaries should be left to Parliament 
itself. Lord Russell, however, carried the 
question against Sir Robert Peel; but the 
House of Lords reversed this decision, and 
the noble Lord in considering the Amend- 
ments made in the House of Lords ulti- 
mately acquiesced in the proposal that the 
matter should be left to be dealt with 
by Parliament ; remarking that the delay 
would only be for one year. In the mean- 
time the Commissioners presented a Re- 
port; and a more elaborate or perfect Re- 
port he had seldom read. It gave the 
areas of the boroughs, showing the defects 
that existed, and that it would be impos- 
sible from their excessive extent in many 
cases to take the Parliamentary boundaries 
for municipal purposes. The Report was 
accompanied by plans and details, showing 
what would be the proper and most ad- 
vantageous area for each borough; but 
from that time no steps whatever had 
been taken in the matter. In the case of 
the borough which he represented (Chip- 


penham) one of the churches of the town, 
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the principal police-office, the railway 
station, two or three large mills and two 
or three large factories, employing 1,300 or 
1,400 hands, were all out of the borough, 
and the consequence was that questions of 
conflicting jurisdiction between the borough 
and county magistrates occasionally arose. 
Complaints were made, too, with respect to 
watching, lighting and police rates, to 
which the parties outside the borough con- 
tributed nothing at all. The Commissioners 
in their Report cited many similar cases in 
which the existing boundaries were quite 
useless for municipal arrangements. At 
Banbury only 4,000 out of 10,000 inhabit- 
ants lived within the municipal limits. 
Similar facts were reported at Calne, Fal- 
mouth, Launceston, Grantham, the City 
of York, and most of the other boroughs 
enumerated. He did not ask the Govern- 
ment to take up this question on any large 
scale, but some measure might, he thought, 
be passed vesting in the Queen in Council 
the power of enlarging the boundaries of 
any borough on the application of the in- 
habitants or of the municipal authority. 
Sir GEORGE GREY said, the question 
raised by the hon. Member was certainly 
one well deserving the attention of the 
House. The Report of the Commission 
on Municipal Boundaries was made nearly 
thirty years ago, and the boroughs named 
in the second sections of the Schedules A 
and B were for the most part the smallest 
in the kingdom. He ‘had been informed 
by Lord Eversley, who was the Chairman 
of the Commission, that the Report was 
not acted upon in consequence of the great 
local opposition which was raised to the 
adoption of its recommendation. It was 
impossible at the present time to adopt 
that Report as the basis of the new 
boundaries, because circumstances had 
since changed and the population of the 
suburbs of these boroughs had much in- 
creased. The objection that the popula- 
tion had outgrown the boundaries of many 
of these boroughs applied quite as much, 
if not more, to those boroughs whose limits 
were fixed by the Act as to the others. 
He quite agreed that some means ought to 
be provided for revising from time to time 
the limits of the municipal boroughs. The 
population had greatly increased in many 
of the boroughs, and the limits now fixed 
by law were not those which would be laid 
down by any tribunal to which such a duty 
would now be intrusted. If boroughs 
were not incorporated, they might peti- 
tion for a charter of incorporation. The 
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Privy Council then ordered an inquiry to 
be made. Opportunities were offered for 
any objections which could be urged against 
incorporation. Inquiries were instituted 
upon the spot into the circumstances, and 
the question of boundary was gone into 
by competent officers. They made their 
Report, and the Queen in Council then 
decided whether a charter of incorporation 
should be granted, and fixed the limits of 
the borough. If a charter of incorporation 
were granted the boundaries were then 
fixed by law, and there was no power of 
altering them without having recourse to 
Parliament for an Act. He thought that 
the course suggested by the hon. Mem- 
ber was that which it would be expedient 
to adopt, and that an Act should be passed 
containing a general provision that on the 
application of the inhabitants—or of the 
Town Council, as Parliament might de- 
termine—for the enlargement of the bound- 
aries of the borough, an inquiry should be 
instituted similar to that which took place 
upon an application for a charter of in- 
corporation, and then, without the neces- 
sity of coming to Parliament in each case, 
power should be given to the Queen in 
Council to enlarge the boundaries of the 
municipal boroughs. He trusted that it 
would be in the power of the Government 
before long to submit some such measure 
to Parliament. 


POOR LAW (SCOTLAND) 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. BAXTER said, he rose to call 
attention to the large sum out of the as- 
sessment for the relief of the poor in 
Scotland spent annually in litigation ; and 
to ask whether the Government will under- 
take to provide a remedy for so crying an 
evil? He believed that a sum of between 
£9,000 and £10,000 was annually spent 
in this litigation—an amount equivalent 
to the maintenance of 1,700 paupers, and 
he suggested that the whole jurisdiction 
should be given to the board of supervisors, 
or that questions in dispute should be 
summarily settled by the Sheriff's Courts. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
though no doubt a considerable amount of 
money was spent in Poor Law litigation 
in Scotland the amount was yet not so 
much as was spent in England, which 
was, indeed, about double in proportion. 
Still, that was no reason why the sum 
should not be diminished as much as pos- 
sible. A great portion of the litigation 
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related to matters of settlement. He had 
always thought that the importance of 
these questions of settlement was quite 
overrated; and if one parish got rid of a 
pauper in one year, it might have to main- 
tain ten in the next year on the very prin- 
ciple which it had succeeded in establish- 
ing. He consequently conceived that a 
shorter and more economical mode of de- 
termining these questionsshould beadopted, 
and that questions arising in Scotch pa- 
rishes, under the law of settlement, should 
be decided by the sheriff of the counties, 
but unfortunately it happened in most 
cases that the parish affected was beyond 
the jurisdiction of the sheriff. He had 
endeavoured to remedy the defect in the 
law by a clause inserted into the Sheriffs’ 
Court Bill of 1853. It met, however, 
with so little encouragement at the hands 
of Scotch Members that it was withdrawn, 
but if a similar Bill would be more favoura- 
bly received, he should not be unwilling 
to introduce one. 


PRUSSIA, AUSTRIA, AND ITALY. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he rose 
to call attention to the critical state of the 
existing relations between Prussia, Austria, 
and Italy. The subject had been referred 
to in the French Chamber, and a state- 
ment had been made there the confirmation 
of which in that House would answer the 
object he had in view. He did not desire 
to express any want of confidence in Lord 
Clarendon, and congratulated the country 
on the change which had taken place in 
the occupancy of that office. Matters 
seemed to be on the verge of explosion on 
the Continent of Europe. The forces 
called out by Austria and Italy were ex- 
cessive, and the latter country appeared to 
have been drawn into the struggle in a 
most unfortunate way. At the time when 
a dissension was occurring between Austria 
and Prussia an Italian General had been 
sent to Prussia for the purpose of forming 
an offensive and defensive alliance between 
the two countries. The feeling of this 
country would, he thought, be against a 
junction of Italy with Prussia for effecting 
the conquest or slavery of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, and he trusted that no actual alliance 
had taken place, because nothing could be 
more detrimental to Italian liberty. There 
was every preparation for war between 
Austria and Italy. One of the railway 
bridges had been destroyed by the military 
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authorities, and it was well known that 
specie payments had just been suspended 
in Italy, and that the National Bank had 
supplied the Government with a loan of 
250,000,000 lire, or about £10,000,000 
English. These warlike preparations, and 
this excessive expenditure were naturally 
subjects of great anxiety. The statement 
made by M. Rouher in the French Chamber 
appeared to be highly satisfactory and ju- 
dicious, inasmuch as it was calculated to 
discourage either Austria or Italy from 
commencing warlike operations. An honest 
neutrality and complete liberty of action 
constituted, according to the French Mi- 
nister, the maxim by which the French 
Government would be guided. He should 
be happy to learn that the French and 
English Governments acted in concert to- 
gether, and had a good understanding on 
this subject, as well as in respect to the 
Danubian Principalities, where it would 
be to the advantage of Europe that the 
policy of France should be supported. He 
thought the time had come when we should 
look with less distrust to the policy of 
France than we had done on former occa- 
sions, and that the two countries ought to 
go more hand in hand together. 


{Notice taken that forty Members were 
not present; House counted, and forty 
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Mr. WHITE thought this a subject of 
very great importance, and he hoped some 
satisfactory assurance would be given that 
the Government had used all proper means, 
in concert with our ally the Emperor of 
the French, to avert the calamity of war. 
At the same time, he could not help saying 
that the very critical state of Europe was 
entirely owing to the conduct of the late 
Government. He stood alone when, in 
the discussion which took place on the 
address in reply to the Lords Commission- 
ers, at the opening of the Session of 1864, 
he said that the noble Lord who then had 
the conduct of Foreign Affairs had adopted 
a course which he held to be highly detri- 
mental to the interests of the country in 
rejecting the proposition made by the Em- 
peror of the French for a European Con- 
gress to settle the various questions then 
under dispute. He then strongly urged 
that the Schleswig-Holstein question and 
the occupation of Venetia by Austria had 
in them the seeds of inevitable war. 
The events of a few months later showed 
he was right with regard to Schleswig- 
Holstein, and he was afraid what he had 
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said would also prove true in regard to 
Venetia. The armed state of Europe and 
the attitude of mutual menace which now 
existed, together with the enormous war 
expenditure, would, in all probability, be 
followed by hostilities. The propositions 
made by the Emperor of the French had 
been received by the British Government 
in a spirit which at the time he very much 
regretted. They all recollected that the 
noble Lord, whose epistolary correspond- 
ence was not remarkable for its amenities, 
had made a reply to the Emperor not of 
the most conciliatory character. He was 
not himself an admirer of the Emperor; 
but this at least could be said for him, that 
he had been our best friend among Conti- 
nental Sovereigns. He therefore trusted) 
they would have some assurance from the 
Government that the just umbrage of the 
Emperor of the French at the way in 
which he had been treated had been re- 


moved, and that he would join with us in| 
all proper measures to avert the outbreak’ 
'| the reciprocal advantage of communica- 


of hostilities. 


THE RECIPROCITY TREATY. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. WATKIN, who had a notice on 
the paper relating to the termination of 
the Reciprocity Treaty, and the conduct 
pursued by the Government in relation 
thereto, said, he had waited a few moments 
to see if the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs was disposed to reply to the ques- 
tions which had been already put, but 
perhaps he would answer both together. 
Notwithstanding the attempt which had 
just been made to count out the House, 
he must ask their attention to a most 
important subject. He had two years 
ago ventured to bring the subject under 
the notice of the Government, in the 
hope that it would attract a portion of 
the attention which was then directed 
to the affairs of Poland and Denmark. 
First of all, he wished to know who was 
responsible for the consideration of ques- 
tions involving so largely the international 
relations between the British North Ame- 
rican Provinces and the United States, and 
our relations with the latter through the 
former. Was it the Foreign Office, the 
Colonial Office, or the Board of Trade? 
They had recently been told in the pub- 
lic papers that an uneasy feeling existed 
about the fisheries on the North Ameri- 
can coast; that a fleet was being pre- 
pared for the protection of the United 
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States against British fishermen, and that 
gunboats as fast as they could be got 
ready sailed for their destination. It 
appeared that Americans demanded the 
right of fishing in British waters, just 
as before the Reciprocity Treaty, and 
were ready to bring on a war to enforce 
those claims. Now, he did not think it 
likely that sensible statesmen in America 
would plunge their own country and 
ours into a war for any fishery rights; 
but these were the fears of many well- 
informed people, and these fears of dis- 
turbed relations between this country and 
the United States produced very consider- 
able commercial embarrassment. The Re- 
ciprocity Treaty divided itself into four 
essential parts—the first was the inter- 
change without duty of the products of 
the soil, forests, mines, and waters of 
British North America on the one side 
and of the United States on the other: 
the second, the free navigation of the 
St. Lawrence for 1,200 miles: the third, 


tion with the shores of Lake Michigan; 
and the fourth, the settlement of what 
had been the cause of more disputes, dif- 
ferences, and dangers between us and 
our Transatlantic neighbours than any 
other — namely, these rights of fishery. 
There was also a subsidiary question as to 
the stipulations under which dutiable 
goods may pass a United States Custom 
House without liability to duty till they 
arrive at their destination. This Recipro- 
cal Treaty was negotiated and passed in 
1854. He found by reference to Hansard 
that on the 27th of June, 1854, Lord 
Clarendon stated, in reply to a question, 
with reference to the negotiations— 


‘It appeared to Her Majesty’s Government 
that the return of Lord Elgin to Canada afforded 
an opportunity, which ought not to be neglected, 
of endeavouring to settle those numerous ques- 
tions which, for years past, have been so embarrass- 
ing to the two Governments. One of those ques- 
tions, especially that relating to the fisheries, has 
given rise to annually increasing causes of con- 
tention, and has sometimes threatened collisions, 
which I believe have only been averted for the 
last two years by the firmness and moderation of 
Sir George Seymour and of the British and Ame- 
rican naval commanders, and by that spirit of 
friendship and forbearance which has always 
characterized the officers of both navies. But, 
my Lords, your Lordships are also aware that 
there are other questions which have given rise 
to embarrassing discussions between the Go- 
vernments of the two countries—questions which 
involve the commercial relations of our North 
American possessions with the United States, 
and that those questions, which involve very diver- 
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gent interests, have become so complicated as to 
render their solution a matter of extreme diffi- 
culty. . . I trust, therefore, that nothing will 
occur to mar the completion of this great work— 
namely, (the Reciprocity Treaty), which I firmly 
believe, more than any other event of recent 
times, will contribute to remove all differences 
between two countries whose similarity of language 
and affinity of race, whose enterprize and industry, 
ought to unite them in the bonds of cordial 
friendship, and to perpetuate feelings of mutual 
~~ and goodwill.”—[3 Hansard, exxxiv. 
380. 


Notice taken that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Eight o’clock, till 
Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, May 7, 1866. 


MINUTES.]—Sat First in Parliament — The 
Lord Hay, after the Death of his Father. 

Took the Oath—The Lord Wodehouse. 

Pusuic Buis— Second Reading — Prosecution 
Expenses (88); Dockyards Extensions Act 
-— * (56) ; Contagious Diseases * 

95). 

Committee—Drainage and Improvement of Lands 
(Ireiand) * (90). 

Report—Drainage and Improvement of Lands 
(Ireland) * (90). 

Third Reading—Exchequer Bills and Bonds * 
(58), and passed. 


PROSECUTION EXPENSES BILL, 
(The Lord Chelmsford.) 
(No. 88.) sECOND READING. 


Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—(Lord Chelmsford.) 


Lorp CHELMSFORD, in moving the 
second reading of the Bill, said, as the law 
now stood, power was given to the examin- 
ing magistrates to award expenses to any 
prosecutor or witness attending before him, 
but this power only extended to cases in 
which there was a commitment of the pri- 
soner, and the witnesses are bound over in 
recognizances to appear to give evidence. 
The object of this present measure was to 
permit the payment of expenses incurred 
in attending before a magistrate in any 
bond fide charge of felony, and in certain 
eases of misdemeanor, although the par- 
ties may not be bound over by recognizance 
or subpena to prosecute or give evidence, 
and although no committal for trial may 


take place. 
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THe Eart or CARNARVON suggested 
the postponement of the Bill. The object 
of allowing expenses where they were at 
present allowed was no doubt to induce 
witnesses to give evidence; but it was 
guarded by the necessity which magis- 
trates were placed under to see that a 
prima facie case was made against the pri- 
soner before expenses were allowed. He was 
afraid that the Bill would lead to frivolous 
and vexatious proceedings, and he hoped 
the noble Earl would consent to the post- 
ponement of the second reading. He must 
confess that he had never heard of any 
cases of hardships arising from the law as 
it at present stood. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD said, that the 
objection of the noble Earl assumed that 
magistrates would not properly discharge 
their duty, but would allow a certificate 
where a frivolous charge had been pre- 
ferred. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, he was not 
disposed to regard the Bill with much 
favour. He did not think it at all desir- 
able to encourage the number of those 
charges which were made, but not followed 
by the committal of the accused person ; 
and, therefore, there was much weight in 
the observations of the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Carnarvon.) 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, he should 
like to know whether the Bill had the 
sanction of the Government, as it was a 
measure which bore upon the administra- 
tion of justice. He thought it only right 
that Her Majesty’s Government should 
vouchsafe some expression of opinion on 
the subject. He understood that the Bill 
had come up from the other House with 
the approval of the Home Secretary. 

Lorp HOUGHTON thought the present 
instance furnished a signal example of the 
disadvantage of having no Member of the 
Government in their Lordships’ House 
who was in a position to answer any a 
tion whatsoever connected with the Home 
Office. 

After a few words from Lord Brerners, 


On Question, Motion agreed to: and 
Bill read 2* accordingly. 


SELLING AND HAWKING GOODS ON SUN- 
DAY BILL—( The Lord Chelmsford.) 
(No 92.) COMMITTEE DEFERRED. 
Order of the Day for the House to be 


put into a Committee on the said Bill 
read, 
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Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY ap- 
pealed to the noble and learned Lord who 
had charge of the measure (Lord Chelms- 
ford) to consider whether its probable 
effect would not be to increase the very 
evil which he intended to abate. The Bill 
was so full of exceptions that if only a few 
more were added there would be hardly 
one commodity in the whole range of com- 
merce the sale of which on Sunday it would 
prohibit. 

Lorpv TEYNHAM said, that persons 
whose interests were affected by the Bill, 
complained that they had been taken by 
surprise by the manner in which the mea- 
sure was pressed forward, and that, more- 
over, the existing law was sufficient for its 
purpose. He would urge upon the noble 
and learned Lord to postpone the Com- 
mittee in order to give further time for 
the consideration of its provisions. 

Lorv CHELMSFORD said, it was idle 
to say that the present law was sufficient 
to prevent Sunday trading—it had been 
found utterly ineffectual, and that was the 
opinion which had been expressed by Com- 
mittees of both Houses of Parliament. He 
was desirous of preventing Sunday trading 
in the interest of those tradesmen who 
were anxious to enjoy the Sabbath as a day 
of rest, instead of being compelled to keep 
their shops open on that day in self-defence. 
He was well aware that the subject was 
surrounded with difficulties, The measure 
had to encounter two classes of opponents. 
On the one hand there were those who 
thought that there should be no inter- 
ference with the liberty of persons in 
the employment of their Sundays ; and on 
the other the religious portion of the com- 
munity were opposed to any sanction what- 
ever being given to Sunday trading in any 
shape. Now, the reply he was prepared 
with to the former, was that the law at 
present prohibited Sunday trading. That 
law, however, had not proved efficacious, 
but had, in fact, proved a dead letter, in 
consequence of the smallness of the penalty 
and the difficulty of enforcing it. To the 
latter he said that his object was to ex- 
tend a boon to thousands of the tradesmen 
who in self-defence were obliged to continue 
Sunday trading. He was prepared, in a 
matter of this importance, and in the hope 
of passing the measure, to give way in some 
degree to a portion of the community who 
required to have their necessities supplied 
at an early hour on the Sunday morning. 
If he could really see his way to securing 
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rest without introducing into the measure 
any more exceptions than were contained 
in the Act of Charles II., he should be 
very glad to do so; but he implored those 
who were favourable to the object of the 
Bill not to frustrate its passing. 

The Earl of Suarressury and Lord 
TeYNHAM again pressed the postponement 
of the Committee. 

Lorpv CHELMSFORD said, he was not 
desirous of pressing the Bill on unduly, 
but he could not see the necessity for 
delay. The subject had been for several 
years in agitation, and that particular Bill 
was also notorious through the circulation 
of petitions in its favour from one end of 
the metropolis to the other. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that one 
noble Lord (the Earl of Shaftesbury) had 
objected to the measure that it would in- 
crease the evil it was intended to remedy, 
while another (Lord Teynham) had urged 
that the attention of those who were 
interested had not been sufficiently called 
to the details of the Bill. In reply to 
that the noble and learned Lord said that 
the subject was one which had been agi- 
tated a good many years, and also that the 
attention of the metropolis had been called 
to the matter in consequence of the 
petition prepared inits favour. Neither of 
those allegations, however, was a sufficient 
answer to the complaint that the details of 
the Bill were not so well known to the 
public as they might be. For himself, he 
should have thought that a Bill of that 
kind might with great advantage be 
referred to a Select Committee. 

Eart RUSSELL said, his opinion was 
in favour of the principle of the Bill. 
Either the Act of Charles II. which 
forbad Sunday trading should be repealed, 
or its provisions should be made efficacious 
without inflicting too great an amount of 
severity, or enjoining too rigorous an 
observance. It certainly appeared to him 
that whether the noble and learned Lord 
had succeeded or not, or whether any- 
body could succeed in attaining that 
object, the object itself was a good 
one, and, therefore, he was in favour 
of the principle of the measure. There 
was, however, something in the objec- 
tion that people had not had time to 
consider the Bill, and he was inclined to 
agree in the suggestion that more time 
should be given before their Lordships 
Ex- 
ceptions would no doubt have to be made, 


on Sunday Bill. 
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have the money to purchase at a suffi- 
ciently early hour on Saturday night, and 
would be compelled to purchase on the 
Sunday mornings, or go without. 

Lorpv CHELMSFORD said, he would 
consent to the postponement of this stage 
of the Bill till that day week. 

Lorpv TEYNHAM gave notice that 
when the measure came on again he 
would move, as an Amendment, that the 
Bill be committed that day six months, 
and divide the House on the question. 


Committee put off to Monday next. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o'clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, May 7, 1866. 


MINUTES.}—New Wair Issusep—For Aber- 
deenshire, v. William Leslie, esquire, Chiltern 
Hundreds. 

New Memsers Sworn—George John Shaw Le- 
fevre, esquire, for Reading; John Campbell, 
esquire, for Helston. 

Sxzrect Commitres— On Mortality of Troops 
(China), Mr. Roebuck discharged, Mr. Frederick 
Stanley added. 

Ways anp Means—considered in Committee. 

Pusuic Burs—Resolutions in Committee—Na- 
tional Debt Acts. 

Ordered—Re-distribution of Seats; Representa- 
tion of the People (Scotland) ; Representation 
rd the People (Ireland) ; Life Insurances (Ire- 

nd). 

First Reading—Re-distribution of Seats [138] ; 
Companies’ Act (1862) Amendment * [139] ; 
Representation of the People (Scotland ) 
[140] ; Life Insurances (Ireland) * [141] ; Re- 
presentation of the People (Ireland) [142]. 

Second Reading — National Savings Banks * 
[114] ; Landed Property Improvement (Ire- 
and) * [118]. 

Committee—W aterworks * [61]; Land Drain 
Supplemental* [125]; Inclosure* [126]; 
Drainage Maintenance (Ireland) * [95]. 

Report—Waterworks * [61]; Land Drainage 
Supplemental* [125]; Inclosure* [126] ; 





Drai Maintenance (Ireland) * [95]. 
Consid as ded— Public Companies * 
[35]; Grand Juries Presentment (Ireland) * 


fs9). 
Third Reading—Harbour Loans * [112]. 


HEREFORD CITY ELECTION, 
House informed, that the Committee 
had determined, — 


That Richard Baggallay, esquire, is duly elected 
a Citizen to serve in this present Parliament for 
the City of Hereford. 
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That George Clive, esquire, is duly elected a 
Citizen to serve in this present Parliament for the 
City of Hereford. 

And the said Determinations were ordered to 
be entered in the Journals of this House. 

House further informed, That it had been 
proved to the Committee— 

1. That Thomas Hare was bribed with £9, 

2. That William Birch, John Ede Derry, 
Charles Wainscoat, Edward Tyler, William 
Knowles, John Stephens, George Hedger, Thomas 
Killick, and William Shipp were bribed with £10 


each, 

3. That William Vickery was bribed with £5, 
to vote for the said Richard Baggallay, esquire. 

That it was not proved that such bribery was 
committed with the knowledge or consent of the 
said Richard Baggallay, esquire, or his Agents. 

That the Committee have no reason to believe 
that corrupt practices have extensively prevailed 
at the last Election for the City of Hereford. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


CHELTENHAM ELECTION. 


House informed, that the Committee 
had determined, — 

That Charles Schreiber, esquire, is duly elected 
a Bur, to serve in this present Parliament for 
the Borough of Cheltenham. 

And the said Determination was ordered to be 
entered in the Journals of this House. 

House further informed, That the Committee 
had agreed to the following Resolutions :— 

That it appeared from the evidence of Edward 
Foxwell Barnfield, a voter for the Borough of 
Cheltenham, that, to serve his own purposes, he 
conspired with George Powell, another voter, to 
induce several voters, by corrupt means, to vote 
against the Honourable Francis William Fitz- 
hardinge Berkeley, the other Candidate for the 
Borough ; but that it was not proved that the 
sitting Member or his Agents had any knowledge 
of such conspiracy. 

That, in the opinion of the Committee, corrupt 
practices have not extensively prevailed at the 
last Election for the Borough of Cheltenham. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


DISFRANCHISEMENT OF DOCKYARD 
VOTERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MONK said, he wished to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, When the Re- 
turn of Dockyard Workmen who claimed 
to vote at the last General Election, and 
who will be disqualified by Clause 16 
of the Representation of the People Bill, 
will be laid before the House ? 

Mr. BARING: Sir, the Returns have 
been called for from the returning offi- 
cers and town clerks of the boroughs 
in which there are dockyards by the 
Home Department. The answers have 
not as yet been all received; when re- 
ceived the information will be laid upon 
the table. 


R 
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STATE OF CONTINENTAL AFFAIRS, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. Atpreuan SALOMONS said, he 
wished to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, If he can give the 
House any information on the present un- 
toward aspect of Continental affairs, and if 
Her Majesty’s Government has either by 
itself or in accord with France made any 
friendly offers to the Governments of Italy 
and Austria, with a view of soothing ex- 
isting differences and averting from Europe 
the threatened calamities of war? 

Mr. LAYARD: I regret, Sir, to say I 
am not able to give my hon. Friend any 
satisfactory information or any satisfactory 
assurance with respect to the present un- 
toward state of affairs on the Continent. 
The opinion of Her Majesty’s Government 
on the causes and events which have led to 
that state of things is well known. It is 
equally well known to Austria, Prussia, 
and Italy, that Her Majesty’s Government 
would, with the greatest pleasure, make 
use of their good offices, and do their ut- 
most, for the purpose of preserving peace, 
if those good offices were applied for, and 
if there was any prospect of such good 
offices leading to any satisfactory result. 
The wish of Her Majesty’s Government 
has been expressed to the French Govern- 
ment to act with them with a view to that 
object. It is quite evident that it would 
be unadvisable on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government to enter alone into any offer 
of good offices to any of those Powers which 
I now fear are on the verge of going to 
war. In the present critical state of affairs 
it would be unadvisable and improper to 
enter into any details on the subject. 

Mr. HENRY BAILLIE said, he 
wished to know, whether any proposal 
has been made for a Congress? 

Mr. LAYARD replied that no proposal 
had been made for a Congress, but the 
question had been under discussion. 


COMMONS (METROPOLIS) BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Str WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, he 
would beg to ask the First Commissioner 
of Works, If it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to refer the ‘“‘ Commons (Metro- 

lis) Bill” to the consideration of a Se- 
ect Committee ? 

Mx. COWPER said, in reply, that he 
thought the differences of opinion existing 


on the subject would be more —i 


Mr. Baring 
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adjusted by a Select Committee than by a 
Committee of the Whole House, and he 
should therefore be prepared, in the event 
of the Bill being read a second time, to 
adopt the suggestion of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, and refer it to a Select Com- 
mittee. 


THE INDIAN ARMY.—QUESTION. 


Masor JERVIS said, he wished to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
When he will be prepared to make his 
statement respecting the Indian army? 

Mr. STANSFELD, in reply, said, he 
would take the earliest opportunity of an- 
nouncing when he should be able to make 
that statement, but he did not expect to be 
in a position to do so before the Whitsun- 
tide recess. 


IRELAND—THE CONSTABULARY. 
QUESTION. 


Cotonet GREVILLE said, he wished 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, When 
the Report of the Commission on the Irish 
Constabulary will be laid upow the table 
of the House; and, whether the Govern- 
ment have decided upon making any 
change in the position of the Force, with 
a view to their increased efficiency ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, the delay in 
laying on the table the Report of the 
Treasury Commission on the Irish Con- 
stabulary has arisen from some questions 
of pensions not having been finally settled. 
These have been now decided, and a sup- 





plementary Estimate will be proposed in a 
few days. I shall also ask leave to bring 
‘in a Bill on the subject, and I will to- 
night move for a copy of the Report. 
The Commission only inquired into the 
| financial arrangements of the force, and 
I am not aware that the Lord Lieute- 
nant contemplates any changes in other 
| respects. 

| 
| THE WHITSUNTIDE RECESS. 
| QUESTION. 


Mr. BOUVERIE said, he would beg 

to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
, When he intends to propose the adjourn- 
ment of the House for the Whitsuntide 
recess ? 
' Tsar CHANCELLOR or roe EXCHE- 
| QUER: Sir, the intention of the Govern- 
ment is to move that the House shall rise 
on Friday week and adjourn till the 
Thursday following. 
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Apmuinat DUNCOMBE said, he wished 
to know if the Government intend to 
propose the adjournment of the House for 
the Derby Day? 

THE CHANCELLOR or tHE EXCHE- 
QUER: I do not think that is ever made 
the subject of a previous understanding. 


Matters take their natural course on that | read 


day. 


THE NATIONAL DEBT PROPOSAL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN said, he would 
beg to ask, Whether it is the intention of 
the Government to move the Resolution 
in Committee on the National Debt that 
night ; and when, if the discussion is to be 
taken on the Motion for the introduction 
of the Bill, that Bill will be introduced ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he could only repeat the 
statement he made on a former occasion. 
He was quite in the hands of the House; 
but he thought the most convenient course 
would be for the House to get the Resolu- 
tion passed without prejudice and without 
being committed in any way to the plan, 
and then to have the Bill in the hands of 
Members before the discussion took place 
upon it. If this was agreeable to the 
House he would take the Resolution that 
night, report it to-morrow, and then fix 
some convenient time for the second 
reading. 

Mrz. DISRAELI said, the hon. Member 
for Buckingham (Mr. Hubbard) had a 
Resolution on the Paper on the same 
subject, which was fixed for that night. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tux EXCHE- 
QUER said, he thought that that Motion 
rather referred to the Committee of Ways 
and Means, and hoped if so that it would 
not be brought on, as it would be very 
inconvenient in regard to the course of 
trade to delay the passing of those Reso- 
lutions which related to Customs. 

Mz. DISRAELI said, he considered 
that unless they heard what the intentions 
of the hon. Member for Buckingham were, 
it would be inconvenient to follow the 
course indicated by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. HUBBARD said it would doubtless 
be exceedingly inconvenient to go into the 
Motion as to the reduction of the Fire and 
Marine Insurance Duties, of which he had 

iven notice, after the discussion on the 
istribution of Seats Bill, and he would, 
therefore, postpone it if the Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer would give him another 
opportunity of bringing the matter before 
the House. 

Tar CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he thought that it would be 
better if the hon. Gentleman were to bring 
the subject before the House on the second 


ing. 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE asked the Vice 
President of the Board of Trade, whether 
the Merchant Shipping Act and the Rail- 
way Clauses Act would be brought on to- 
night, and if so at what hour ? 

Mr. MONSELL said, he would not 
take them after eleven. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Ordered, That the Orders of the Day be post- 
poned until after the Notices of Motions relative 
to the Re-distribution of Seats, and the amend- 
ment of the Representation of the People in 
Scotland, and Ireland.—(Mr. Chancellor of the 

r.) 


RE-DISTRIBUTION OF SEATS BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Tar CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: I rise, Sir, to ask for leave to 
bring in a Bill for the Re-distribution of 
Seats. And though my duty will not, I 
hope, require me to detain the House for 
any great length of time, yet I must com- 
mence by pointing out that I shall have 
to advert to three several subjects—first, 
to the re-distribution of seats, properly so 
called; secondly, to certain questions as 
to the provisions which are most fitting 
and convenient to be made with regard to 
the boundaries of Parliamentary boroughs ; 
and thirdly, I must deal with that ques- 
tion of the procedure upon these Bills upon 
which so much has been said, and with 
regard to which so much interest has been 
excited. 

Now, Sir, as regards the re-distribution 
of seats. I will say a word at the com- 
mencement as to the principles upon which 
such a re-distribution should proceed. And 
I must say on behalf of my Colleagues and 
for myself that we have never seen any 
room for doubt or any reason to entertain 
any desire for innovation, or for departure 
from previous example, with regard to these 
principles. There are, indeed, in detail an 
almost boundless number of questions that 
may be, some plausibly, and some fairly, 
raised, if there be a disposition to raise 
them in disposing of the subject of re-dis- 
tribution. And there may also be a fair 
difference of opinion as to the scale upon 
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which those principles shall be applied. 
The process is a double one; first of all 
there is the process of disfranchisement, 
of the withdrawal or curtailment of the 
privilege of representation in Parliament ; 
and secondly, there is the process of en- 
franchisement. I do not think that as to 
either the one or the other there has ever 
been, either in this House or among the 
various Governments that have dealt with 
the subject, any vital difference of opinion 
as to the principles upon which these two 

rocesses should be worked. In every case 
in which a Bill for the re-distribution of 
seats has been brought in, whether in 1854, 
in 1859, or in 1860, the seats which it 
was necessary to obtain have been obtained 
not by extinguishing, but by limiting the 
principle of the representation of small 
boroughs. To that method of proceeding 
I need scarcely say we shall adhere. 

Now, Sir, with respect to the subject 
of small boroughs, it is well that we should 
give the House to understand with what 
view and in what sense we propose to 
deal with them. There is an impression 
that is too widely spread perhaps in the 
opinion, at least in the superficial opinion 
—if I may so speak—of the public, that 
by this sort of either extinction or restraint 
of the representation of the small boroughs, 
to be introduced into a Re-distribution of 
Seats Bill, we may serve an invaluable 
purpose by putting a stop to corruption in 
Parliamentary elections. 

Now, Sir, no person so far as I am 
aware, who has ever been cognizant of 
this subject in a responsible capacity, has 
dreamt of carrying the process of re-dis- 
tribution of seats, or of an extinction or 
restraint of small boroughs, to any point 
which would make it in any manner effec- 
tual for the purpose of putting a stop to 
Parliamentary corruption. And, indeed, 
in order to correspond in any degree with 
such an aim, we must attach to the name of 
a small borough a signification far wider 
than it has hitherto ordinarily borne. 
When we speak of small boroughs, while 
there is no precise definition of the term, 
perhaps we may be understood generally 
to mean towns that are under 8,000, 9,000, 
10,000, or 12,000 inhabitants, according 
to the shades of meaning which people may 
attach to that term. But it is not the fact 
that corruption in this country is exclu- 
sively to be found in boroughs under, say, 
10,000 in population. It is not even the 
fact that corruption—so far as I under- 
stand the matter—is especially to be found 
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in those boroughs. I believe that as far 
as this subject is capable of being illus- 
trated by Returns, it will be shown that 
if you take for your test boroughs which 
have been the subject of Parliamentary in- 
vestigation on the score of allegations of 
bribery during a considerable number of 
years, not only nor perhaps mainly the 
boroughs from the very lowest figure up 
to 10,000 in population, but those from 
10,000 to 20,000 in a very considerable 
degree, and then, again, those from 20,000 
up to 40,000, or even higher, would be 
found—melancholy as it is to me to make 
the confession —to be tainted with this 
most disgraceful offence. Therefore, in 
proposing a limitation of the representa- 
tion of small boroughs, which has, in point 
of fact, been the basis of every scheme 
suggested for the re-distribution of seats, 
we must not attempt to recommend such a 
scheme upon the supposition that it has of 
itself any effectual tendency to the exter- 
mination of the evil of corruption. No 
doubt it will have this effect—it may strike 
at certain boroughs, which, being small, 
are also corrupt, and perhaps we may 
carry our opinion with justice as far as to 
say that, where a small borough is corrupt, 
it is more difficult to cure the evil than in 
a large borough, because there is less of 
sound public opinion in the constituency 
to which you can appeal. And the seat 
so withdrawn is sure to be given to a con- 
stituency less likely to misuse its power. 
On the other hand, Sir, there has been in 
former times—at least, as far as I know, 
a widely spread opinion that, as the small 
boroughs were liable to the special demerit 
of corruption, so also they were entitled to 
claim the special merit of opening the 
door of this House to some classes of re- 
presentatives who could not otherwise find 
their way here. I have already distinctly 
stated in this House my opinion that, in 
former times and circumstances, small bo- 
roughs did very extensively serve that 
purpose, especially in one particular mode. 
They introduced into this House a very 
important class of young men whose family 
connections were not of such a nature as 
effectually to recommend them to the con- 
fidence of large constituencies, as candi- 
dates who might in the first instance be 
taken upon trust. Now, however, the 
large constituencies, especially those of 
counties, much to their credit and to the 
advantage of the country, are usually will- 
ing to return as their representatives young 
men belonging to families which have tra - 
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ditionally enjoyed their respect, and to look 
to them with hopes for the future. Thus, 
an opening is found for the younger mem- 
bers of families of rank, birth, and opu- 
lence. But how do we stand as to youths 
of families who have not these advan- 
tages ? 

I am bound to say that, having particu- 
larly watched the working of our small 
boroughs, especially during the last two 
general elections, and having just striven to 
exempt them in some degree from especial 
censure, I do not think we can say, testing 
the matter by experience, that the small 
boroughs now possess that special advan- 
tage in the degree they did at one time, or 
indeed in any degree beyond other classes 
of constituencies. If we were to take the 
cases of gentlemen—it would be invidious, 
perhaps, to refer to names—but if we were 
to take the cases of gentlemen who in a 
Parliamentary sense might be called young 
—I suppose Parliamentary youth need not 
be held to expire before thirty—I say, 
then, taking the case of gentlemen not 
above thirty years of age elected within 
the last ten years or more, or to bring the 
matter more closely to a test, taking those 
only who now sit here, whether on the 
one side or the other, and who have not 
come into Parliament through the direct 
exercise of family influence, or through 
the credit and position of their families in 
the places which they represent, I think 
there is not more than one single instance 
in which an hon. Gentleman at the happy 
time of life, and of the class I have named 
can be said to hold his seat at the present 
moment. [An hon. Memper: There is 
not one.] Yes, there is one. I think 
there is one instance, and only one as far 
as my researches have gone, in which such 
a gentleman can be said to hold his seat 
for a small borough, understanding by a 
small borough one under 10,000 in popula- 
tion. All the rest sit for larger, chiefly 
for much larger places. One of them I 
may name; for it can only be named with 
honour, and moreover I draw it from the 
opposite side—it is that of the hon. Mem- 
ber who entered this House some four or 
five years ago as the representative of 
Canterbury, a place with a population, I 
think, of from 20,000, to 30,000. Singu- 
lar though it may be, and contrary to all 
anticipations, it does not appear that the 
larger constituencies are, in the present 
state of things, more indisposed to enter- 
tain the claims of young men who have 
no traditional or family influence, and who 
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have not yet had an opportunity of making 
a political character for themselves, than 
are very small boroughs. They are, on the 
contrary, it would seem rather more fa- 
vourably inclined to this important class 
of our Members. 

It is neither then, I think, upon the 
ground of any special utility, according to 
the working of our present system, that 
the general retention of small boroughs 
can be effectually defended: nor, on the 
other hand, is it on the ground of special 
corruption that their extinction can be 
recommended. I think we must be pre- 
pared to take our stand upon the follow- 
ing very clear and simple ground. There 
are large and important communities, many 
of them growing communities, both in 
counties and in towns, others of them sta- 
tionary; but having the one feature in 
common that they are not represented 
within the walls of this House in any 
sort of proportion to what we may fairly 
call their just demands. If we are to 
search for the means of making the repre- 
sentation of those great communities more 
adequate, it is quite clear, I think, that 
we can most adequately obtain, and, in 
fact, can only obtain the means of meeting 
the fair demands of justice and of growing 
populations, by resorting to a curtailment 
of the still very abundant, and, indeed, 
superabundant system of representation of 
small boroughs, which still continues to 
prevail. 

Having said this, Sir, I may now pro- 
ceed to state that it has been a great ob- 
ject with the Government to consider in 
what way they can most conveniently and 
most equitably apply this principle to the 
small boroughs of the country. At the 
time of the Reform Bill, there were a great 
many boroughs which could not be dealt 
with except by way of extinction, and, 
indeed, which had become in the public 
view intolerable, as little better than a 
mockery of the representative system. 
Among those boroughs were not only 
Gatton and Old Sarum, but many others, 
which were not only small and insignifi- 
cant, but were so entirely close that the 
mass of the population even within those 
insignificant boroughs themselves possessed 
no interest in their representatives. It 
would have been quite absurd to have 
sought any means of retaining such bo- 
roughs upon the list of those returning 
representatives to Parliament, whether by 
joining them with others or in any other 
way. A great change was introduced into 
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this state of things by the Reform Act; 
and every borough, however small or how- 
ever ill-constituted it may be, has, at ali 
events, this to say in its own favour—the 
Member who sits for it does in some way 
or other represent the views, as well as 
the interests, of a local community. We 
therefore approach the question of restrain- 
ing the representation of the small bo- 
roughs under somewhat different circum- 
stances from those which the framers of 
the Reform Act had to confront in their 
treatment of the same subject. These local 
communities are, as we find, in possession 
of great Parliamentary privileges ; but they 
are not, as we believe, extensively tainted 
with gross corruption. Those of them which 
are, or are proved upon adequate evidence 
to be so tainted will, I hope, be effectually 
and decisively dealt with by the House ; 
and I may diverge from my path for one 
moment to express the hope that, even in 
the case of those larger boroughs where this 
corruption is proved to exist, the House 
will adopt measures entirely different from 
those which we pursued some Sessions back, 
so feeble and inefficient in their character 
—measures in some degree commensurate 
with the gravity of the offence, and such 
it is to be hoped may have a tendency 
to check both there and elsewhere the pre- 
valence of the evil. I think, however, 
that the class of small boroughs ought, as 
a class, to be regarded as free from this 
taint, and as being in possession of Parlia- 
mentary privileges which are brought into 
question through no voluntary fault of their 
own. Whatever abridgment, then, is to be 
imposed upon those privileges, that abridg- 
ment ought to be effected in the mildest 
manner possible ; and departing, therefore, 
from the principle which guided many of 
those sitting in the present Cabinet when 
they framed the Bill of 1854, we have 
come to the conclusions that the equity of 
the case will be fully met by a course 
somewhat less disagreeable. 

We therefore propose that no borough 
shall be absolutely extinguished; and in 
lieu of extinction or enumeration of bo- 
roughs in what was called Schedule A, 


We purpose resorting to a method new or | posed 


rather almost new to England, but one 
of which the principle has been already 
adopted in Scotland and Wales—that of 
what is called grouping boroughs together. 
And, Sir, there is another reason which 
has, I think, weighed with the Govern- 
ment in arriving at this conclusion. We 
have now had more than thirty years’ ex- 
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perience of the Reform Act, and the whole 
of that experience, we are of opinion, goes 
to show that if any one class of boroughs, 
within moderate limits of population, is 
entitled to be selected from among the 
rest for the praise of at least comparative 
purity, it is the grouped boroughs. I 
doubt very much whether there have been 
since 1832 more than two or three peti- 
tions presented against any election for 
those boroughs in the Kingdom of Scot- 
land. i hon. Memser: Only one! } 
I am told there have been two ; but it really 
matters little whether there have been 
two or one, for in either case with equal 
justice we can say that the annals of these 
boroughs are almost free from taint, so far 
as taint can be measured by transactions 
connected with election petitions, and that, 
after all, is the main if not the only source 
from which we can derive our information 
upon this subject. 

The same thing may be said, I think, 
with regard to the Welsh boroughs gene- 
rally. And there is no doubt, when we 
come to consider the morbid anatomy of 
corruption, and the actual machinery by 
which its measures are adjusted and ap- 
plied at the last critical moment of a day 
of election, that a serious impediment to 
the indulgence in or the growth of those 
practices is offered by the fact that the 
business of the election has to be con- 
ducted ata plurality of places. We have 
therefore concluded that the grouping of 
these boroughs will constitute a real Re- 
form, as far as this word expresses what- 
ever tends to freedom from corruption. 

Within what limits these principles should 
be applied appears to be more a question 
of policy than of rigid or at least of deter- 
minative considerations of equity and jus- 
tice. As I have stated, in the year 1854 
many Members of the present Cabinet were 
parties to the introduction of a Bill by 
which it was proposed to disfranchise 19 
boroughs altogether, and to take one Mem- 
ber from between 30 and 40 others. We 
proposed, I think, to obtain 64 seats, or 
some such number, by this operation in 
1854. In 1860, on the contrary, we pro- 
to obtain a total of only 25 seats by 
the mild operation of taking one Member 
from a certain number of boroughs that 
were in possession of the privilege of 
double representation. I think it is plain 
that, bearing in mind the actual state of 
things, and the magnitude which this sub- 
ject has assumed, especially under recent 
circumstances, in the consideration of the 
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public, that the last number is not one {and Abingdon, and we propose that these 


which would by its adoption suffice for the 
settlement of this question in that reason- 
able and substantial sense of the word set- 
tlement which we desire. On the otherhand, 
by going to the extent advocated by Lord 
Aberdeen’s Government, and by disturbing 
so many seats, we should, I am afraid, 
ually court the risk of failure. Those 
who, like ourselves, have looked upon the 
settlement of the franchise as the question 
first in importance and interest, will pro- 
bably be guided to a great extent in their 
treatment of the other branches of the 
subject by considerations affecting the 
robability of arriving at that settlement. 
The number of seats we propose to obtain 
for the purpose of re-distribution by the 
Bill I shall ask leave to lay upon the table 
of the House is 49, and these are to be 
obtained by a double operation. We pur- 
pose taking one Member from every bo- 
rough which at present returns two repre- 
sentatives, and which has a population of 
under 8,000. The second part of our pro- 
~~ is to group as many of these boroughs 
ving a population of less than 8,000 as 
can be joined together with geographical 
convenience. It appears to us that geo- 
graphical convenience forms one of the 
most important considerations in dealing 
with this subject, although the term must 
of course be understood with a certain 
latitude, and other considerations must 
also have a place. The consequence will 
be that in some cases the group will con- 
sist of two boroughs, in others of three, 
and in others of four. The populations of 
these groups will of course differ, and ac- 
cording to the difference in the population 
Wwe propose assigning to the group one or 
two Members, as the case may be. When 
the population amounts to less than 15,000 
we propose to assign one representative, 
and when it exceeds that number we pro- 
pose to give it two. I may add that the 
smallest population in any of these groups 
slightly exceeds 10,000, and the highest 
is about 20,000 or 21,000. The Return 
for which I have moved, however, will 
give the particulars of the plan, together 
with other matters affecting this subject, 
and these, I hope, will to-morrow morning 
be placed conveniently under the view of 
Members. 

I have now, Sir, stated upon what prin- 
ciples these groups have been selected, and 
perhaps the House may desire next to learn 
their names. The first of the proposed 
groups comprises Woodstock, Wallingford, 





towns unitedly shall return two Members. 
Bodmin, Liskeard, and Launceston will re- 
turn two; Totnes, Dartmouth, and Ashbur- 
ton, 1; Bridport, Honiton, and Lyme Regis, 
1; Dorchester and Wareham, 1; Maldon 
and Harwich, 1; Cirencester, Tewkesbury, 
and Evesham, 2; Andover and Lymington, 
1; Ludlow and Leominster, 1; Eye and 
Thetford, 1; Horsham, Midhurst, Peters- 
field, and Arundel, 2; Chippenham, 
Malmesbury, and Calne, 2; Westbury and 
Wells, 1; Devizes and Marlborough, 1; 
Ripon, Knaresborough, and Thirsk, 2; and 
Richmond and Northallerton, 1. In the case 
of eight among the towns containing popu- 
lations of less than 8,000 we have not 
found it possible, having regard to various 
local reasons and to geographical con- 
venience, to form any groups. These 
towns are Bridgnorth, Buckingham, Cock- 
ermouth, Hertford, Huntingdon, Lichfield, 
Marlow, and Newport. 

We next, Sir, come to the question of 
enfranchisement; and here again I may 
say that we have already stated general 
rules which are sufficiently clear to leave 
us very little doubt as to the general 
course which should be pursued. A con- 
siderable portion of the seats liberated by 
disfranchisement have in all cases been 
assigned to divisions of counties, and there 
has been a tendency rather—and a just 
tendency, perhaps—to increase the number 
of seats so disposed of in proportion as the 
total number set free by disfranchisement 
has been large. But the claims of towns 
have also to be considered. And these 
may be divided under two heads. First, 
we have the claims of those large urban 
communities which have either reached 
such a point as to make it expedient to 
divide them, or at any rate to give them 
some addition to the number of their re- 
presentatives ; and secondly, we must con- 
sider the claims of those rising communi- 
ties which, in a country like this, with a 
rapid and varied development ot its indus- 
try and commerce, are continually coming 
into existence, and assuming great or a 
preciable shape and magnitude. Pr - 
ing upon these principles, we propose to 
give twenty-six seats to counties in Eng- 
land. Dividing thus the southern division 
of the county of Lancaster, which has a 
population of 627,000 in the two districts, 
and which has three representatives at pre- 
sent, we proposed to give three represen- 
tatives to each. That leaves us twenty- 
three seats out of our twenty-six. We 
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then take, with a single exception, every 
county, or division of a county, not already 
possessed of three Members, and having a 
population above 150,000, and give to 
each of them an additional Member. This 
arrangement exhausts the twenty-six seats, 
which we propose to divide among the 
counties. I should not forget, however, to 
tell the House that we have taken the 
Census of 1861 as our guide with respect 
to population in regard both to the ques- 
tions of disfranchisement and to those of 
enfranchisement; and that, when I speak 
of the population of counties, I exclude 
the population of existing Parliamentary 
boroughs, and also the probable popula- 
tion of those towns we propose to enfran- 
chise. 

I will now, Sir, read the divisions of 
counties to which we propose to give addi- 
tional Members. The south-west division 
of Lancashire, comprising the hundred of 
West Derby, and the south-east division 
of Lancashire, comprising the hundred of 
Salford. To them we now propose to give 
three representatives each, and we also 
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we do not propose to increase it on the 
same scale as that on which we propose to 
increase the representation of more distant 
places, because it is obvious that the re- 
presentation of the metropolis, owing to 
its proximity to the seat of Government, 
and the closer relations of unity subsisting 
generally between its Members, is more 
efficient and possesses greater weight than 
a similar numerical quota of representation 
in other portions of the country. We do 
not propose, therefore, to give to the me- 
tropolis the extraordinarily large number 
of Members which it would be entitled to 
claim if it were dealt with in respect to 
its population alone. 

Twenty-six seats, then, having been 
disposed of, we next propose to give a 
third Member to four boroughs having 
a population exceeding 200,000—namely, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, and 
Leeds. That proposal raises our twenty- 
six to thirty. We then propose to give 
a second Member to Salford, which has 
but one at present, although it has a popu- 
lation exceeding 100,000. It is the only 
town in the whole country which stands 





Propose that the following should each 
ave three Members :—The northern divi- | in that predicament. Thus we have dis- 
sion of Chester, and the southern division | posed of thirty-one. We next propose 
of Chester; the western division of Corn-' to divide the borough of the Tower Ham- 
wall ; the northern division of Derby ; the | lets, which has the largest population of 
northern division of Devon, and the south- any represented district in the country, 
ern division of Devon ; the northern divi- | exceeding even South Lancashire by about 
sion of Durham, and the southern division | 20,000. The population of the Tower 
of Durham; the northern division of Es- | Hamlets, according to the last census, is 
sex, and the southern division of Essex; 647,000, and it is proposed to separate it 
the western division of Kent, and the| into two divisions, and to represent each 
eastern division of Kent; the northern division by two Members. That proposal 
division of Lancaster; Lincolnshire; the|is tantamount to creating an additional 
western division of Norfolk; the eastern | metropolitan borough, without altering the 
division of Somerset, and the western divi- | general standard for the representation of 
sion of Somerset; the northern division of | the metropolitan boroughs. We also pro- 
Stafford, and the southern division of pose to take Chelsea and Kensington, which 
Stafford ; the eastern division of Surrey; had in 1861 a population of 133,000, out 
the North Riding of York, the northern di- | of the county of Middlesex, and to make 
vision of the West Riding of York, and the them a borough returning two Members. 
southern division of the West Riding of It will be borne in mind that Chelsea and 
York. These among them take the twenty- | Kensington embrace a district of consider- 
six seats, and it will be observed that we able extent, with a very rapidly growing 
have not included in this list the county of population, so that their present population 
Middlesex. ‘must be much beyond that which I have 

We have foreborne to include it, because stated. We also propose to give one Mem- 
we think the county of Middlesex ought, | ber to each of six unrepresented municipal 
for the purposes we have now in view, to | boroughs having respectively either within 
be regarded rather with respect to the | its municipal or intended Parliamentary 
metropolitan representation than to the | boundary a population of 18,000 persons, 
representation of the rest of the country. | and upwards. This arrangement will dis- 
And in dealing with the representation of pose of six more seats. Those boroughs 
the metropolis, although we propose to | are Burnley, Stalybridge, Gravesend, Har- 
make an increase of it to some extent, yet tlepool, Middlesbrough, and Dewsbury. 
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All of these, except Hartlepool, would 
follow the existing municipal boundaries ; 
and Hartlepool would, I believe, consist of 
the present municipal borough of Hartle- 
pool with the parish of Staunton. Thus far 
I have turned to account forty-one seats 
out of the forty-nine; and the forty-se- 
cond we propose to give to the constitu- 
ency of the University of London, a learned 
body, at present very numerous, and one 
constantly and rapidly increasing. 

We have further, Sir, to consider the 
very important, and, indeed, irrefragable, 
claim of Scotland to an increase in the 
number of Members by whom it is repre- 
sented in this House. Either the basis of 
population, or the basis of population com- 
bined with property as decided by taxa- 
tion, will prove that it is impossible to 
refuse or to overlook the claim of Scotland 
to an augmentation of representation. We 
do not, indeed, propose to give to Scotland 
the precise number of seats which Scotland 
might, perhaps, have been entitled to re- 
quire, had we been engaged in a com- 
plete reconstruction of our Parliamentary 
system ; but a moderate demand on behalf 
of Scotland we are certainly not prepared 
to resist. 

We have, however, had to consider the 
question whether that demand should be 
satisfied by a transfer of seats from Eng- 
land or by an addition to the total number 
of the House. That question is, as far as 
I know, a matter purely of policy and 
convenience; and we have concluded upon 
the whole, after some consideration, that 
this House would be disinclined to add to 
the number of its Members, under the 
belief, whether well or ill-founded, that if 
the proposal to increase were once assented 
to, it would be difficult to resist the con- 
tinual intrusion and continual concession 
of new demands. We, therefore, Sir, pro- 
pose, although with some reluctance, that 
England, out of its abundance, shall mi- 
nister somewhat to the poverty of Scot- 
land; and that the remaining seven seats, 
the difference between the forty-two and 
forty-nine, which are supposed to be 
gained by our process of disfranchisement, 
shall be given to Scotland. The grounds 
of that disposal will, perhaps, be best 
stated by my learned Friend the Lord 
Advocate; but I may state briefly the 
places concerned. We propose to give an 
additional Member to each of the counties 
of Ayr, Lanark, and Aberdeen; a third 
Member to the borough of Glasgow, a 


third Member to the city of Edinburgh, 
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a second Member to the town of Dundee, 
and one Member to the Scotch Universi- 
ties. These eminent and learned bodies, 
as well as the University of London, are 
already possessed of a very large constitu- 
ency, which, as I hope, will continue to 
increase from year to year. 

That, I think, disposes of all I need say 
with respect to the re-distribution of seats, 
unless, indeed, I add a word on the sub- 
ject of Ireland, which appears to us to 
stand entirely on its own ground. If we 
compare the present population of Ireland 
with the share which it has of the entire 
representation, it was quite clear that Ire- 
land, with its 105 representatives, is hardly 
in a position to make any new claim, while, 
on the other hand, there is clearly no ne- 
cessity to make any claim against it. 

Neither do we think it necessary to 
make any proposition with respect to 
Wales. The general arrangement of the 
Welsh boroughs and the working of the 
arrangement are satisfactory, and the few 
marked inequalities that subsist there, 
have not appeared sufficient to warrant, or 
at least, to require any disturbance of the 
existing arrangements. 

T now come to the question of bound- 
aries; and, first of all, I will advert, not in 
terms of censure, but simply for the pur- 
pose of discussion, to the plan which was 
proposed in 1859. The question of bound- 
aries is manifestly one capable of being ex- 
tended to a vast importance. In point of 
fact, under the terms adopted in the Bill 
of 1859, it might have assumed the whole 
of that vast importance ; for, in the 57th 
clause of that Bill, it was stated that 
wherever the population properly belong- 
ing to a Parliamentary borough extended 
beyond the Parliamentary limits thereof 
the boundaries of that borough should be 
so enlarged as to comprise every part of 
the population “ properly,” (I think I use 
the language of the Bill) or “‘substantially”’ 
forming part of such borough; and it was 
further enacted that the Inclosure Com- 
missioners should appoint Assistant Com- 
missioners who should visit every borough 
in England and Wales for the purpose of 
examining the boundaries, and who should 
report to the Secretary of State wherever 
any enlargement of boundaries was in 
their judgment necessary in order to in- 
clude within the area thereof the popula- 
tion “‘ properly” belonging to such boroughs 
respectively. 

Now, the difficulty which occurs to us, 
and which appears almost, if not wholly, 
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insurmountable, is this: that a general 
enactment of that kind, creating an au- 
thority to visit every borough in England 
and Wales, would have no adequate guide 
supplied by such words as I have cited, to 
enable it to perceive the purpose of Par- 
liament to interpret the commission under 
which it was to act. Again, there is 
another point which cannot be excluded 
from consideration. In England we have 
a great many boroughs, Parliamentary bo- 
roughs, which have already been extended 
far beyond their natural limits. It must 
never be forgotten, in considering the ap- 
parent disparity between the representa- 
tion of boroughs and counties with refer- 
ence to their population, that quite apart 
from the important circumstance that many 
small boroughs are in point of fact merely 
head-quarters of the rural districts to 
which they belong, a large number of 
small boroughs are under a great, even a 
dominant, influence from purely agricul- 
tural and farming districts, which have at 
previous periods, and mainly at the great 
epoch of the Reform Act, been attached to 
them. If, then, we are to adopt this as a 
principle, that the limits of the Parliamen- 
tary borough are in all cases to be the 
limits of the town, and if, accordingly, 
we are to have a general re-consideration 
of the boundaries of boroughs on the prin- 
ciple of including everything that substan- 
tially belongs to them, how are we to reply 
to the argument that we ought to re-con- 
sider these boundaries with a view to 
abridgment, where by an artificial arrange- 
ment they now include, as they do in 
many, perhaps in scores of cases, rural 
districts of the kind I have described. 
We are not willing to set in motion an 
such universal disturbance of the bound- 
aries as they exist at this present time. 
For if we are to have by our proposed 
legislation a consideration of the question 
of the boundaries of towns founded upon 
principles as broad as those which were 
ineluded in the Bill of 1859, it seems im- 
possible to avoid the conclusion that in 
equity a double process would be rendered 
necessary—a process of curtailing as well 
as of extending — and that upon such a 
process it is by no means desirable to 
enter. 

But there is another great difficulty; 
how in the world would it be possible for 
any set of Commissioners to determine 
by oe wit tag age of area of 
population properl or substan- 
tially belongs, to dam boroughs? If we 
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look at the large towns of the country, we 
see them in a state of general and some- 
what rapid extension ; but that extension 
is varied in its forms. There is one kind 
of extension which is locally continuous, 
and which includes all the various descrip- 
tions of building usually composing a town 
—the extension of buildings for purposes 
of business; along with that, an extension 
of shops, and also an extension of dwell- 
ings for the labouring population. But 
there is yet another movement of enlarge- 
ment, entirely distinct from such an en- 
largement as I have last mentioned, and 
such I may presume roughly to call a 
residential extension, effected by or for the 
wealthier inhabitants of the borough, who, 
availing themselves of the facilities of lo- 
comotion now commonly afforded, seek to 
enjoy the advantages of something like a 
semi-rural residence, and who are loosely 
scattering the suburbs of many boroughs 
far and wide through their vicinities. 
But, it would be, I think, very difficult 
indeed, and without much more precise 
direction, absolutely impossible, for any 
body of Commissioners to undertake to 
deal with extensions of that class. Where 
the extension is ectly continuous I 
grant it might, perhaps, be done. Where, 
however, the extension is not continuous, 
I think, first of all, the task would be in 
itself immensely difficult ; and in the second 
place I think it would probably be found to 
become impracticable, from the mixture of 
political motives and objects, which — 
though they might not bias the minds of 
the gentlemen Parliament might appoint 
for this purpose—would necessarily bias 
our minds, as the representatives of the 
counties and the towns, when we came to 
watch the re-adjustment of these bound- 
aries and to scrutinize the local re-distri- 
bution of power in each of the portions of 
the country dealt with. 

Therefore, Sir, we have sought for some 
other method of proceeding less extensive, 
but, as we think, more natural and spon- 
taneous, and unquestionably much more 
safe. I will state in detail the whole of 
what we propose to the House. In the 
first place, we propose two enactments— 
one of a positive and limited character, 
and another of a prospective character. 
With regard to provisions of a positive 
character, although it is not possible to 
settle any such boundaries by means of a 
Bill of this nature, inasmuch as a con- 
sideration of them, if it were to be gene- 
rally undertaken, would require too much 
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time—together — er we do 
not at t sufficiently possess— 
such of the points as we can tinfoctoely 
settle and dispose of, we propose to dispose 
of by positive enactment. These enact- 
ments would, however, only extend to a 
particular class of places. There are cer- 
tain places, although we do not know that 
they are numerous, where the municipal 
boundaries appear to include certain dis- 
tricts not included in the Parliamentary 
bounds. Wherever that happens, that 
we think is a sufficient warrant for our 
assuming that the natural limits of the 
towns include something that is not in- 
cluded within the Parliamentary boun- 
dary ; and therefore we propose a general 
provision to the effect that wherever the 
municipal boundary includes any area that 
is not now within the Parliamentary 
boundary, the Parliamentary boundary is 
to be so far enlarged as to include that 
area. The other positive enactment is of 
a similar and obvious character. It is 
that the Commissioners of Inclosures 
shall consider and arrange—subject to the 
approval of Parliament—the boundaries 
of all the newly-enfranchised towns; and 
also the proper boundary to be fixed be- 
tween the two proposed sections of the 
Tower Hamlets. In the meantime, pro- 
visional boundaries are named in the Bill; 
following, I think, in that respect, the 
precedent of the Reform Act. 

Now I come to the prospective and 
more comprehensive question; and the 
conclusion at which we have arrived is 
this. In order to avoid all feuds and dif- 
ferences from the mixture of considerations 
of practical convenience and considerations 
of political power, the best course will be 
to adopt a rule for the future which will 
tend to separate these conflicting motives. 
We propose that Parliamentary boundaries 
shall prospectively follow the local line— 
that is to say, the line which local con- 
siderations may cause, or devise, or recom- 
mend to be adopted. In the growth of 
our towns there is a progressive tendency 
to the enlargement of boundaries; and 
there is a law already by which in certain 
cases it is provided for. The question of 
municipal extensions has lately been before 
the House. My right hon. Friend the 
Secretary for the Home Department, in 
answer to an inquiry in this House a few 
nights ago, stated his intention to intro- 
duce a measure for the purpose of facili- 
tating that process; and the principle of 
the measure I will state to the House. 
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I ought first, however, to remind the 
House that at present our Parliamentary 
boroughs are under three descriptions of 
governments. Most of them are muni- 
cipal boroughs, with a regular municipa- 
lity; some are boroughs which have been 
incorporated under the Local Government 
Act; and others are boroughs which have 
been incorporated under some special local 
Act of their own for the improvement of 
towns. I, however, draw no essential 
distinction between them. In all three 
classes of cases there is a local community, 
and there is a local authority. And where 
towns continuously extend themselves, it 
is eget the interest of the inhabitants 
of the outlying portion for the purposes 
of police, and Sher purposes of self- 
government, to seek to be included in the 
municipal borough, or town community, 
however defined. The principle of the 
Bill of my right hon. Friend will be this: 
wherever the inhabitants forming the 
local community shall address Her Ma- 
jesty, or address the Secretary of State, 
proposing that certain districts shall be 
added to the town, and the inhabitants 
of those districts so to be added shall at 
the same time express their willingness to 
be joined to the town, there shall be a 
power vested in Her Majesty in Council to 
sanction the union, subject, however, to 
the approval of Parliament; and the pro- 
vision which we shall introduce into this 
Bill is that, wherever any such enlarge- 
ments shall take place, the Parliamentary 
borough shall follow the enlargement 
made for local pu In this way we 
think we shall avoid the mixture of poli- 
tical controversy with a question which is 
properly a local one. A local a 
whatever it is, should be represented ; 
and we think the best and safest definition 
of a local community will be obtained by 
giving facilities to the inhabitants for 
fixing its limits from time to time as con- 
siderations of their own practical conve- 
nience may dictate and require. That, 
Sir, briefly described is the plan which 
we propose to adopt with reference to 
boundaries, and which will be found to be 
provided for in clauses contained in the 
Bill. I now ask to lay on the table a 
Bill which I hope will by to-morrow be 
in the hands of Members. 

I next, and lastly, come to the question 
of procedure with reference to these Bills, 
on which I propose to say a very few 
words. I assume that leave will be given 
for the introduction of this Bill, and also 
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of the two Bills—leave for the introduc- 
tion of which will be asked this evening 
by my hon. and learned Friend the Lord- 
Advocate, and by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland. We 
shall then have, in fact, on the table of 
Parliament four Bills relating to the re- 
presentation of the people ; but the ques- 
tion of procedure, on which so much in- 
terest has been felt, is a question which 
mainly relates to the two which affect re- 
spectively the franchise and the re-dis- 
tribution of seats, and what I have to say 
will be confined entirely to these two Bills. 
Now, looking back to the terms of the 
Amendment which we recently debated 
during a period so protracted, I find that 
those terms have been at this period 
literally complied with. The wish ex- 
pressed in it was that the whole scheme of 
the Government, which was interpreted 
by common consent to signify the measures 
dealing with the re-distribution of seats 
and the boundaries of boroughs, together 
with the provisions relating to the fran- 
chise, should be laid before Parliament at 
the time when it was asked to proceed 
with the Franchise Bill. But although 
this was all which was asked by the 
Amendment, more, undoubtedly, was asked 
in the debate. And I cannot, perhaps, 
explain myself more correctly than by re- 
ferring to the terms used by the noble 
Lord the Member for King’s Lynn. The 
noble Lord used the word “ guarantee,” 
and he said something like this—that he 
wanted some guarantee that the two sub- 
jects of the franchise and the re-distribu- 
tion of seats should be in the hands of one 
and the same Parliament. That is the 
end which the House appears to have in 
view, and I may add that it has been an 
end invariably in our contemplation. We 
have never felt the same degree of jealousy 
or the same amount of apprehension of 
inconvenience with regard to the possible 
or casual separation of the two objects— 
even if that separation should in the ex- 
tremest case chance to be attended with 
an intervening dissolution — which was 
expressed by the noble Lord and by others ; 
but we have always thought and said that 
it was convenient, advantageous, and de- 
sirable that these two questions should be 
dealt with by the same Parliament. 

The modes of attaining that end have 
been variously suggested. My right hon. 
Friend the Member for Gateshead sug- 
gested the addition of something in the 
nature of a suspending clause to the Fran- 
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chise Bill ; and my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Wick suggested that these two 
Bills—the Franchise and the Seats Bills, 
should proceed pari passu, meaning, I 
presume, that the corresponding stages of 
each Bill should be taken in succession, 
one at atime. But then, if our minds are 
worked up to a certain high pitch of jea- 
lousy, even that arrangement does not 
meet the case, inasmuch as we cannot read 
two Bills a third time at one and the same 
moment. The Speaker must put the Ques- 
tion, on that as on every other stage, with 
regard to one of them before it is put for 
the other; and hence there is, at any 
rate, an abstract possibility of the separa- 
tion of these two measures which it is 
desired to treat as Siamese twins. Another 
proposal—I do not remember that it was 
made in the late debate, but it has been 
suggested at various times—is the incor- 
poration of the two Bills into one and the 
same measure. That, no doubt, would 
perfectly secure the simultaneous treat- 
ment of the two subjects, and there is but 
one point of view in which we must con- 
tinue to feel difficulty or hesitation as to 
their combination. However, that point 
of view is under the actual circumstances 
one of much importance. When this 
measure was introduced, we did not feel 
ourselves in a condition to say to the 
House of Commons, “ We now ask you to 
amend the representation of the people, 
and to make whatever sacrifices of time or 
personal convenience may be necessary for 
any extraordinary prolongation of the 
Session with a view to the complete treat- 
ment of the measure.” But, at a subse- 
quent stage of our discussion, I did state 
to the House that we had no objection 
whatever to go on contemporaneously or 
successively with these subjects, provided 
it was understood that they were not to be 
dropped on the score of mere want of 
time, but that we were to persevere and 
keep at the oar until they were disposed of. 
That was the correct meaning of the state- 
ment in which I adverted to an autumn 
sitting. An autumn sitting does not neces- 
sarily mean an autumn Session; because, 
as the House is aware, there is another 
method of proceeding which has on rare oc- 
casions been adopted, and which might be 
adopted again, so as to prevent the dropping 
for the year of a weighty measure under 
consideration—namely, a lengthened ad- 
journment of the House in July or August, 
until the month of September or October, 
when the remainder of the work might 
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be performed. [Laughter and cries of 
“Oh, oh "e It is quite evident from 
the way that observation has been re- 
ceived that some hon. Gentlemen are not 
exceedingly anxious about the combination 
of the two Bills. "What, however, I wish 
to do is to describe simply, frankly, and 
clearly to the House the position of the 
Government. What the Government ob- 
ject to is the loss of the year. We are 
not willing to be parties to the loss of 
the year by the postponement of the sub- 
ject. We may have been right or we may 
have been wrong in thinking it wise to 
bring forward this subject in the present 
year. We believe that we were right. 
But I think it must be obvious that, 
having proposed it, we ought not to recede 
from it. Our intention is to persevere 
with what we have proposed. If it be 
the desire, the general desire, of the House 
to adopt any method—and other methods 
may be suggested besides those that I have 
named—of attaining the object which the 
noble Lord has in view—namely, guaran- 
teeing that these questions shall not be 
separated, we are perfectly ready to con- 
sider of and adopt that method, subject 
only to the condition that we shall go for- 
ward, and not throw over the subject, not 
for consideration, not even for recommence- 
ment, but for the chance of recommence- 
ment, in another year. 

Looking to what had happened at the 
period of the Reform Act, and taking our 
measures of time from that period, I did 
state on a former night that we had come 
to the conclusion that it would be impos- 
sible to dispose in a satisfactory manner of 
the subject of re-distribution of seats 
within the limits of the Session. But the 
House must be aware of the difficulties 
under which any computation of that 
kind is formed; and if there be a disposi- 
tion to agree upon the re-distribution of 
seats, there is no intrinsic difficulty in the 
matter, for there is nothing in the ques- 
tion itself of a nature absolutely to require 
prolonged discussion. ([Laughter.] I do 
not know what excites the humour of my 
hon. Friends. I think that a true and a 
very plain statement. On the other hand, 
if there is a disposition to treat the re- 
distribution of seats as matter of contro- 
versy and to stickle upon every topic as it 
arises, the points that may be urged, the 
varieties of arrangements that may be 
suggested, are so numerous as might create 
a very large demand indeed upon the time 
of Parliament. And it was in the expec- 
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tation that there probably would be such 
a large demand upon the time of Parliament 
that I said we had come to the conclusion 
that we should not be able to dispose of 
the whole subject during the Session. But 
on that matter we place ourselves in the 
hands of the House. We shall be very 
glad if it be the pleasure of the House to 
proceed with greater despatch than we 
are sanguine enough to anticipate; it 
would be in our opinion all the better for 
us and all the better forthe country. Now 
let us consider what is required by the 
objectors and by us respectively. The 
point urged on us is that the subjects 
should not be separated, but that one 
should securely and certainly follow in the 
train of the other. The point we have 
to urge is that the year should not be lost. 
And therefore if it be proposed to com- 
bine the subjects, whether by consolida- 
tion of the two Bills into one, or by any 
other method less stringent but still satis- 
factory to the House, we shall give a 
willing consideration to the proposal, if 
only it be understood that we adhere to 
our original proposition, and that we have 
no intention to advise the prorogation of 
Parliament until the whole subject— 
meaning by the whole subject nothing less 
than the question of the franchise and 
the question of the re-distribution of seats 
—shall have been disposed of by the judg- 
ment of the House. 

What I have said I think and hope will 
convey clearly the position generally which 
the Government desire it to be understood 
that they occupy. At the present moment 
I will add nothing specific with respect 
to any form of the procedure upon this 
Bill for the re-distribution of seats. Our 
impression is that Members of this House 
have been waiting until to-day to learn 
the character and substance of this Bill, 
and that on being apprised of its charac- 
ter and substance that they will naturally 
and reasonably proceed to form a final 
judgment as to the question of procedure. 
Our desire is not to quarrel with any por- 
tion of the House which is really agreed 
with us as to the end in view, about any 
question of mere procedure. If we have 
had debates involving matter of warmth 
and deep political interest, the whole of 
those debates I put out of view and me- 
mory for the present purpose; and I 
assume that we are met now with a view 
to the prosecution of this Bill, and of the 
subject, with all the despatch compatible 
with its due consideration. There is no 
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element, as I hope the House will see, of 
reproach or controv in the declaration 
that I now make. We are ready frankl 
to enter into such arrangements as wi 
give the House the best security for retain- 
ing in its own hands the power of dealing 
with the whole subject; our only and I 
think legitimate desire being, that we may 
not lose the time and labour that have 
been already spent, and that we may not 
be forced to trust the matter to chance, to 
the unopened future, to the accidents of 
another Session, or of the interval before 
it arrives. I have only to add that in 
saying Her Majesty’s Government would 
not advise a prorogation until the whole 
matter has been disposed of, if it be the 
desire of the House to combine the two 
Bills into one, of course I must be under- 
stood as reserving with respect to proro- 
gation all causes of public policy or exi- 
gency arising aliunde for any exercise of 
any Royal Prerogative. I mean that in 
the absence of such causes in the usual 
course of business prorogation would not 
be advised, until this subject has been 
disposed of. In some manner or other, I 
cannot but entertain the hope that some 
method of proceeding with this question 
in a manner enabling us to arrive at a 
definite issue will be attained. I amsure 
it will be eminently satisfactory to the 
country that, having addressed ourselves 
to a settlement of a question of such vast 
importance, we should treat it with that 
earnestness of purpose which on every 
account it demands at our hands. 

Sir, I move for leave to introduce a Bill 
to make provision for the Re-distribution 
of Seats. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I mean to touch only 
on one of the three subjects that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has brought 
under our consideration; and when the 
right hon. Gentleman rose, I did not con- 
template that it woald be necessary for me 
to trouble the House upon any of those 
points. I shall, however, confine myself 
entirely to the matter of procedure. I 
must say I have listened to the speech of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer upon that 
topic with a feeling akin to astonishment. 
It is generally considered the duty of a 
- Member of the House, when he 

rings forward a Bill or proposes a mea- 
sure for our consideration, that he should 
at least indicate the mode in which he in- 
tends to invite the opinion of the House, 
and the time at which he thinks it may be 
convenient to ask for that opinion. But, 
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as I could collect from the right hon. 
Gentleman’s observations, he has not sup- 
plied any means to the House by which 
we can arrive at a conclusion as to the 
course which the Government proposes 
that the House should adopt. Irrespective 
of being a Member of this’ House, the 
right hon. Gentleman who brings forward 
this measure is also the leader of the House 
of Commons, and it is his duty to regulate 
the general course of business. Now, here 
is a measure which relates to the most im- 
portant business now before the House— 
business which has already engaged its 
attention during a great portion of the 
Session, and which, as contemplated by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, is likely 
to engage its time and attention during 
the rest of the year. But, as far as I am 
able to gather, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer abandons the duties of his position. 
I am at this moment really at a loss to 
know on what day or in what manner the 
opinion of the House is to be elicited on 
this important subject, introduced by Her 
Majesty’s Government. I must, therefore, 
put it to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
not to shrink from that which is one of his 
principal duties; and I hope that after 
some conference on the Treasury Bench, 
we may be informed on what day and in 
what manner the opinion of the House 
is to be taken on this important proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. BOUVERIE: The time for fix- 
ing the second reading of a Bill is after 
the Bill introduced has been read a first 
time. But though in appearance this may 
be a question of procedure, I think it is a 
very much deeper one in reality. It isa 
question of whether we shall go on with 
these measures or not. Sir, there are three 
parties, as far as I can make out, in this 
House. There is one party which, acting 
indirectly, is opposed to proceeding at all, 
either with the Franchise Bill or this Re- 
distribution Bill—headed on this side of 
the House, perhaps, by my right hon. 
Friend who sits beside me (Mr. Lowe), and 
on the other side by the right hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman the Member for Hunting- 
don (General Peel). I think there is also 
a party in this House composed of those 
who are inclined to proceed with the Fran- 
chise Bill alone. Now, these parties, 
although influential in point of numbers, 
and influential in weight by the Members 
of which they are composed, do not, as I 
think, —" the feelings and opinions 
of this House, and do not, as I am con- 
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vinced, represent the feelings and opinions ‘whole of the boys sent into this House re- 


of this country. 


The third party is, I present large and important constituencies; 


believe, composed of a majority of this so that argument for the small boroughs is 
House, and consists of those who desire to | got rid of. We know that formerly there 
deal with this matter in a substantial | existed a great objection to these boroughs 
manner, and to endeavour to arrive at a' on the ground of their being nomination 


satisfactory and conclusive arrangement. 
We cannot afford—especially in such times 
as seem to be approaching in Europe—to 
be continually fighting this question. I 
am satisfied we shall be acting in accord- 
ance with the feelings of the country if 
we take advantage of the choice now 
offered us by the Government of the mode 
of proceeding with these measures; while 
we should not be acting in unison with 
public opinion if we now sought to escape 
from proceeding at all. The question 
about the re-distribution of seats I believe 
to be the real pinch of the problem—it is 
the difficulty—the cruz in the problen— 
and I, for one, have always been desirous, 
and I believe the majority at both sides of 
the House have always been desirous, that 
in dealing with the subject of Parliamen- 
tary Reform this question should be brought 
before the House in conjunction with the 
other one of the franchise, in order that 
honestly and faithfully we might endeavour 
to come to a satisfactory conclusion on the 
whole matter. There is no difficulty about 
a proposition to lower the franchise. Any- 
one can propose to substitute another figure 


for £10 in boroughs, and another figure | perty 


for £50 in counties. No conjuror is re- 
quired for such a proposition as that. The 
real difficulty lies in this re-distribution of 
seats ; for within this is involved the pro- 
blem how to enlarge the numbers of the 
constituency without affecting the influence 
of property; how to add to the poorer 
classes of the constituency without increas- 
ing the means of corruption; how to 
improve the general representation of the 
people by getting rid of small boroughs. 
This is the real pinch of the problem, and 
it calls for the statesmanship of the Go- 
vernment and the energy and wisdom of 
the House. We cannot settle this matter 
in a short time and in a perfunctory 
way; and if we mean to treat it with a 
view to a settlement, we must deal with 
the question of these small boroughs. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has very 
handsomely abandoned his argument in 
favour of small boroughs which he ad- 
vanced with so much eloquence on a for- 
mer occasion, when he upheld them as 
schools for sucking statesmen. On looking 
into this matter, we find that almost the 
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boroughs. Many of them used to be in 
the hands of great Peers or of other landed 
proprietors, and the owners sold them to 
persons ambitious of a seat in this House. 
That practice, with perhaps some very few 
exceptions, has disappeared. But what 
has been substituted for the system which 
prevailed at Gatton or at Old Sarum ? 
Now, it is an attorney who in one of those 
small boroughs, by the power he 

over the voters in those wretched places, 
is able to sell the borough. Therefore I, 
for one, am desirous to see as large a sweep 
made of those miserable places as can be 
made consistently with the prospect we have 
of being able to carry the Bill. By the ope- 
tion of the Reform Act some of those 
nomination boroughs were turned into a 
sort of electoral district. In old law books 
we find that boroughs are defined as 
ancient towns; but many of those bo- 
roughs are towns no longer —they are 
decrepit and decayed villages in the centre 
of an extended electoral district, and with 
respect to many of them the power of 
returning the Member is in the hands of 
one or two persons having large pro- 
in the district. Now, if we can 
deal with that state of things, I submit 
to the House we ought to do so. I, 
for one, quite approve the pro of 
Her Majesty’s Government. I think that 
grouping those boroughs is the only mode 
by which you can secure the absence of 
nomination and the comparative absence 
of corruption in future. As the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has said, we have the system of 
grouping in Scotland, and it works satis- 
factorily and well. Mere local interest 
and local parties are neutralized by this 
grouping. Therefore, though I wish the 
Government proposal for grouping had 
gone still further, I think, as far as it 
goes, the attempt is one to carry out the 
system honestly and faithfully. I also 
approve generally the principle of giving 
the largest proportion of those seats to 
populous counties. Though some of them 
will go to Cornwall and Devon, it is in 
such counties as Lancashire, Derbyshire, 
Yorkshire, and Durham the greater num- 
ber of those new seats will be created, 
and those are the counties in which the 
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centre of gravity of political power ought 
to be placed, as it is in them that the 
greatest wealth, industry, activity of mind 
and body, and intelligence are to be found. 
On these grounds, I think, as far as re- 
gards the substance of this proposal of 
the Government, it will be acceptable to 
the country, and acceptable to the large 
body of Members of this House who were 
inclined to suspend their judgment on the 
Franchise Bill till they knew what was 
proposed in the re-distribution of seats. 
Now, one word about the question of 
procedure as referred to by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Buckingham- 
shire. It is quite true that we generally 
look to the Government, and especially 
to the leader of the Government, to in- 
dicate what course they are willing to 
propose to take with regard to any im- 
portant measure before the House. But 
the House must recollect that in respect 
of this subject the Government did that, 
and that a very large and powerful mi- 
nority—amounting almost to one-half of 
this House — agreed to a Resolution im- 
plying disapproval of the course which 
the Government proposed to take. There- 
fore, what more natural than that the 
Government should say, ‘“ We thought 
such a course right in the first instance ; 
but, though supported by a majority of 
the House, we found a large and influen- 
tial minority, including very many of 
our own supporters, express their disappro- 
bation of that course, and, consequently, 
we are now anxious to consult the wishes 
of the House?” 
as to what the proper course ought to 
be, and I think it is a course which will 
be satisfactory to the great bulk of this 
House—that is, to those who are really 
desirous to see a measure pass which will 
substantially put the question at rest 
during the remainder of our lifetime. I 
think the Bills ought to be put together, 
and the second reading of this Bill taken 
before the Committee on the Franchise 
Bill. This Bill can then be submitted 
under a Standing Order of the House to 
the same Committee as the Franchise 
Bill, and that Committee, according to 
the ancient practice of the House, can 
be instructed to make them into one 
Bill. Then we shall have before us sub- 
stantially the whole of this great mea- 
sure — for it is now, I may tell the 
House, a very great measure. We shall 
then be able to discuss it as a whole in 
all its bearings, and we shall be able to 
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amend it if we think it requires amend- 
ment, or to reject it asa whole if we 
think it ought to be rejected. We shall 
be able to pass it whether it be amended 
or not, and with a perfect guarantee that 
the matter shall be dealt with in its 
entirety. This was professed to be the 
great object of the Amendment which 
was moved by the noble Lord the Member 
for Chester (Earl Grosvenor). I believe 
it was for this object that a great many 
Members of this House voted for the 
Amendment, being honestly desirous of 
seeing the scheme on this branch of the 
subject, and of having the two questions 
dealt with substantially as one. Therefore, 
if the course which I suggest be taken, the 
object they had in view, and which, I 
believe, all the House had in view, will 
be attained, and whether we pass or 
reject the measure we shall come to a 
clear deliverance on the question, and the 
House indoors and the country out of 
doors will be able to decide upon the 
opinion we may form. 

Srr HUGH CAIRNS: The observations 
of the right hon. Gentleman who has just 
sat down are no doubt extremely interest- 
ing, and I dare say they have produced 
the effect which was intended, and have 
given to Her Majesty’s Government an 
opportunity of considering the answer 
which they presently will give to the very 
distinct question that was put to them. 
The right hon. Gentleman is quite right 
in saying that the ordinary time for fixing 
the further progress of a measure which 
you have introduced is after the Bill has 
But the right hon. 
Gentleman entirely forgets that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer informed us that 
he had to address his observations to three 
different questions—the question of the 
re-distribution of seats, the question of 
the extension and rectification of the bo- 
rough franchise, and thirdly, to another 
question which he said was, perhaps, the 
most interesting one of all—namely, the 
procedure with the measures which were 
before the House. And the astonishment 
which was felt by some, certainly, on this 
side of the House was caused by the right 
hon. Gentleman, after having spoken some 
time with reference to the procedure, 
sitting down without having given us the 
slightest intimation as to what the pro- 
cedure was tobe. Now, are we unreason- 
able in asking the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and Her Majesty’s Government 
for some explanation upon this point? 
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Let me remind the House for a moment 
of the various modes of procedure which 
we have been told at different times by 
the Government would be resorted to. We 
were told that the Government, although 
they were prepared to admit in the abstract 
that re-distribution of seats formed a por- 
tion of Parliamentary Reform, yet that 
was the utmost admission they would 
make; and not only that, but, to use the 
words of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the Government, considering it an unwise 
thing to make pledges as to future Sessions, 
would do no more than say this—that if 
at some future period it should be the 
duty of the Government to propose a mca- 
sure for the re-distribution of seats, the 
Government thought perhaps this Parlia- 
ment might consider that question. That 
was the first opinion of the Government as 
to procedure. What was the next? The 
next stage was when it was resolved by 
the Government to announce to the House 
that they would lay upon the table mea- 
sures for the re-distribution of seats; and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer said, as 
reported in Zhe Zimes— 

** At the same time I cannot state too distinctly 
to the House, as we are desirous above all things 
not to be misunderstood, that our intention in 
laying the Bills on the table is confined at the 
present time to the object I have named—of giv- 
ing information to the House, and that we pro- 
pose to proceed with the Bill relating to the 
Franchise in England and Wales in the manner 
we announced, and with that Bill exclusively until 
its fate is determined.” 


Now, what is the explanation we have to- 
night? The right hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down must remember what 
happened. There was a great House and 
a great division, and the Government had 
a small and almost imperceptible majority, 
composed, I believe, of those Scotch Mem- 
bers to whose country seats are to be added. 
But as regards England and Ireland the 
majority was against the Government. By 
the division so arrived at the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer said the House had plainly intimated 
to the Government that they disapproved 
the form of procedure which the Govern- 
ment had up to that time adopted. That 
being so—the House having in substance 
told the Government that it disapproved 
the Government procedure up to that 
moment—it was very natural, according 
to the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bouverie), 
that the Government should come to the 
House and tell them that it was for them 
to tell the Government, and not for the 
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Government to tell the House, what form 
of procedure should be adopted; that the 
Government having been reproved and 
condemned by a minority of the House, 
which would have been a majority but 
for Scotch Members and Cabinet Ministers, 
on account of their form of procedure, it 
was now for the Government to come to 
the House and say, ‘‘It is for the House 
to dictate to us what our procedure should 
be, and not for the Government to tell you 
what it is to be.” That is a doctrine 
which may be the doctrine of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bouverie), but we 
ought to know whether it is the doctrine 
of the Government. It is, I agree, very 
like what the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
stated to us; but if that is the doctrine 
which the Government is prepared to 
maintain, I think the House ought to 
know it, and to be made aware in lan- 
guage as to which there can be no doubt 
that the Government abdicates its func- 
tions, and that we are to resolve ourselves 
into a Committee to consider how the 
Government of the country should carry 
on its business. 

GeneraL PEEL: I am not in the habit 
of making use of indirect means. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bouverie) tells 
us that there is one party in this House who 
wish to defeat this measure by indirect 
means, and he has coupled my name with 
them. Now, I can assure the right hon. 
Gentleman that my opposition to it will 
be direct and open. I am anxious to see 
this question settled; for I have no wish 
to see the Reform Bill buried and dug up 
again whenever it pleases the right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to do so. I am anx- 
ious, as I said before, to see the right of 
voting conferred on many people who do 
not now possess it; but I shall take the 
opportunity of opposing this Bill whenever 
an opportunity presents itself. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: I cannot accept, on the part of 
the Government, any portion of the rebuke 
which the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire administered to 
me ; nor does it appear to me that we, 
who were so largely charged a fortnight 
ago with domineering over the House and 
with dictating to it, and who then thought 
we were quite innocent of the charge, are 
a bit more chargeable with the abdication 
of duty now imputed to us. Our course 
has been this. We originally stated to the 
House our ideas of the form of procedure 
best calculated to attain the object we had 
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in view, that object being the settlement 
of the entire question; but I am not aware 
that the Government is precluded from 
accepting suggestions and amendments, 
even affecting the substance of its measure, 
if there be sufficient ground for doing so, 
and especially having some regard to the 
quarter from which they proceed. Much 
less is it to be precluded from paying that 
consideration which courtesy and defer- 
ence, and principle as well as policy dictate 
as to its order of proceeding. We wished 
to ascertain the opinion of Gentlemen like 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Kilmarnock, whom we believe to be per- 
fectly serious in his desire to attain the 
common object, and yet differ from our 
method of procedure, we not having kept 
back our own opinion on the subject. I 
have expressed a great willingness on the 
part of the Government—and I express it 
again—to*learn the views of others with 
respect to the question of procedure, in 
order that we may have an opportunity of 
judging whether any modification which 
they may desire is a modification compati- 
ble with the attainment of the end which 
we propose to ourselves to reach. That 
appears to me to be a method of procedure 
which is practised every day in this House 
with regard to questions of all kinds, and 
I hope the time will never come when it 
will not be practised. What I gather from 
the speech of my right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Bouverie) is this—that the real and prin- 
cipal question with regard to the order 
and manner of proceeding on these Bills 
will be determined between the second 
reading of the Bill and the Committee, 
and that that will be the time when we 
shall be in the best position to judge what 
course we may finally adopt with a view 
to the attainment of our general object : 
and I think, bearing that in mind, I can 
hardly go wrong in saying that I will to- 
night, after the first reading, propose to 
read the Bill for the Re-distribution of 
Seats a second time on Monday next. I 
will postpone the Committee on the Fran- 
chise Bill till that day. And I must say 
I shall have felt not only justified in the 
course I took, but that I even could not, 
with propriety or decency, have taken any 
other course, knowing as I did, and as all 
my colleagues did, that hon. Gentlemen 
were wishing to learn the nature of our 
proposals with regard to re-distribution, 
before forming their opinion as to the 
mode of proceeding. I could not possibly 
form my own judgment as to the course 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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they desired us to pursue with regard to 
procedure, and I could not at the present 
time ask them to give a final indication of 
what they desired respecting that part of 
the question. If, however, the right hon. 
Gentleman thinks that because I intimated 
that desire of learning the wishes of hon. 
Gentlemen, and showed deference to the 
House in respect to this question, it may 
be inferred that the Government has 
altered its mind and abated something of 
its determination in regard to the main 
issues involved in the measure, I hope a 
very short time will be sufficient to unde- 
ceive him. 

Mr. ROBERTSON rose to express his 
great astonishment at the accusation the 
hon. and learned Member for Belfast (Sir 
Hugh Cairns) had brought against the 
ScotchMembers of Parliament, and said he 
would repel the accusation in the strongest 
language that would be Parliamentary. He 
gave the House his word, as a Scotch Mem- 
ber, that until he heard the speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer he had not 
the remotest idea how Scotland would be 
dealt with. He might even go further. 
They had heard extraordinary statements, 
and a very extraordinary one that night, 
about bribery at elections. As regarded 
Scotland, both the constituents and those 
whom they sent to Parliament were inca- 
pable of being bribed. He regretted that 
the hon. and learned Member for Belfast 
had unadvisedly made the accusation he 
had, and he repelled it with scorn. 

Sre RAINALD KNIGHTLEY: We 
lately heard a good deal about standing or 
falling by the Franchise Bill. When I 
heard the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
make that statement it occurred to me 
whether it would be possible for him to 
strike out a third course and do neither 
one nor the other, and I must confess the 
right hon. Gentleman has accomplished 
that difficult task. The position the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer at present occupies 
reminds me of what we sometimes see 
when we return home late at night, and 
come across an unfortunate gentleman who 
has been “ dining, not wisely, but too 
well,” who is clinging convulsively to a 
lamp post, afraid to advance and unable to 
stand upright, but who is determined, if 
possible, not to fall: —so the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer now wants the House of 
Commons to bring him a stretcher to take 
him home. 


Motion agreed to. 
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Bill for the Re-distribution of Seats, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Cuancettor of the Ex- 
cnequeRr, Sir Gzorcz Grey, and Mr. Vituters. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 138.] 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Taz LORD ADVOCATE rose to move 
for leave to introduce a Bill to amend the 
Representation of the People of Scotland. 
The right hon. Gentleman, who was indis- 
tinctly heard in the confusion arising from 
Members leaving the House, said, that the 
Bill proposed to deal with three matters— 
namely, the franchise in Scotland, the ad- 
ditional seats that were to be given to 
constituencies in Scotland, and the regis- 
tration of voters in Scotland. In moving 
for leave to bring in a Bill to effect these 
objects, he might be allowed for a moment 
to refer to the state of the representation 
of Scotland before and since the passing of 
the Reform Act of 1832. Prior to that 
date Scotland had not even the shadow of 
representation. A very limited constitu- 
ency elected the county Members, and the 
Members for the boroughs were chosen by 
corporations who elected themselves. Un- 
doubtedly this state of things did not 
savour much of democracy, and he was 
sorry to say that there was not then an 
entire absence of that corruption from 
which Scotland was now supposed to be 
free. With the passing of the Reform 
Act Scotland for the first time obtained 
a popular franchise, and the constituencies 
called into existence by that Act were 
through it introduced to duties which were 
entirely new to them, and to which they 
were utterly unaccustomed. It was not 
claiming much for the constituencies to 
say that the privilege then bestowed on 
them for the first time they had not 
abused. It could not be said, in language 
that had been used that night, that there 
were venality and corruption in the lower 
grades of the constituency, and neither 
could it be said that in the higher grades 
there had been found the disposition to 
hold out temptations to corruption. There 
had been but one petition presented against 
a Return for Scotland on the ground of 
bribery since the passing of the Reform 
Act. He did not mention this to extol 
the superior morality of Scotland ; he men- 
tioned it for the double purpose of show- 
ing, first, that there was no necessary 
connection between a popular constituency 
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and electoral corruption—no necessary affi- 
nity between a £10 franchise and venality ; 
and second, and perhaps of more import- 
ance, that probably the only cure for elec- 
toral corruption was to be found in a sound 
and healthy state of public opinion, not 
merely in the lower, but also in the higher 
ranks, and not in a higher or a lower fran- 
chise. Corruption was a crime which it re- 
quired two to commit; if there was no one 
to offer bribes, there would be none to ac- 
cept them. How was it, then, that the 
constituencies of Scotland had been com- 
paratively free from the base motives that 
had influenced other constituencies? He 
believed it was mainly owing to the fact 
that they were new constituencies, and 
that the traditions of corruption did not 
descend to them. The past history of 
the franchise in Scotland, and the fact 
that there was nothing to regret in the 
way in which the extended franchise had 
been exercised, inspired considerable con- 
fidence now that it was proposed to make 
a further extension. Now, as regarded the 
burgh franchise in Scotland, the Govern- 
ment proposed to adopt precisely the same 
figure that they had chosen for England, 
and to reduce the burgh occupation fran- 
chise to £7. A very few observations 
would satisfy the House that it need not 
look with any great apprehension to this 
extension of the franchise. At present 
the constituency of the burghs was about 
55,515, and of these, as appeared from the 
statistics presented to the House, 10,174 
belonged to the working or artizan class. 
Their proportion to the whole varied in 
different places, being 20 per cent in Edin- 
burgh, 12 per cent in Glasgow, and 50 per 
cent in the Elgin burghs. The reduc- 
tion of the franchise to £7 would increase 
the whole constituency by 26,223 voters, 
which number, added to the existing con- 
stituency of 55,515, would give a total of 
81,738. Of the 26,223 new voters 17,670 
would belong to the working class, their 
proportion being nearly two-thirds of the 
new constituency; and adding the 10,174 
of the working class now enfranchised to 
the 17,670 to be enfranchised, would give 
a total of 27,844 or about one-third of the 
whole constituency of Scotland, that would 
belong to the working classes. That was 
undoubtedly a substantial gain for the 
working classes. It was adding to their 
power and influence, undoubtedly ; but it 
was a total misapprehension to sup 

that it would have the effect of transfer- 
ring political power in Scotland from one 
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class to another. There was an entire 
fallacy in supposing that the Bill would 
have any such effect, as the working classes 
who would be enfranchised by the Bill 
belonged for the most part to the skilled 
and intelligent portion of them. More- 
over, of the 17,000 working men to be 
added, the majority, as might be expected, 
were to be absorbed by the great centres 
of industry. Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
Greenock would have 14,000; and the 
general result was, that while in six 
burghs the proportionate voting power of 
working men would be increased, in the 
fifteen burghs that remained out of the 
total of twenty-one the voting power of 
the working men would be diminished. 
The explanation was, that the majority 
of those to be admitted to the franchise 
by the reduction from £10 to £7 were not 
working men, but were either masters 
or shopkeepers. For instance, in Aber- 
deen 657 not working men would be added 
to the constituency, against 229 of that 
class. Ayr would have an addition of 
288, but of these only fifty-six would 
be artizans. Falkirk would have 262 
masters alone, as against 118 working 
men added to the constituency. In point 
of fact, the working men admitted under 
this franchise would be largely outnum- 
bered by the other classes who would be 
admitted with them. They had heard a 
great deal about democracy; but, taking 
the Returns presented to the House as 
accurate, there was little reason to appre- 
hend anything on that score. He did not 
see the noble Lord the Member for Had- 
dingtonshire (Lord Elcho) in his place, 
but he would find that the artizans added 
to the electoral list in the Haddington 
burghs would be only 38, as against 698 ; 
in the Inverness burghs, 33, as against 
1,022; in Montrose, 26, as against, 1,806 ; 
in Wick, 57, as against 793; and in Wig- 
ton, 15, as against 518. Now, he neither 
rejoiced nor regretted at that result, which 
appeared on the whole satisfactory. It ap- 
peared to him to be very desirable that in 
the great centres of industry, where the 
artizan was best educated and most pros- 
perous, he should have a considerable 
voice in the elections. On the other hand, 
nothing could more clearly exhibit than 
these Returns how utterly fallacious it 
was to take the total number of artizans 
that were to be enrolled and say that we 
were about to transfer political power to 
them. On the contrary, it was perfectly 
clear that while we were—he would not 
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say giving a boon, but carrying out the 
principles of the Constitution by enfran- 
chising these men—we were not in the 
| slightest appreciable degree making a 
| transfer of political power from any one 
class to any other. Political power did 
not consist in the mere voting for Mem- 
bers of Parliament, nor in the numbers of 
those who had votes. As the franchise 
stood, the occupiers between £25 and £10 
probably outnumbered those above them 
by twenty to one ; but was there a doubt 
that the political power of the country 
rested with the latter. The truth was, 
that the whole of this idea of transference 
of political power from one class to another 
proceeded upon the error of supposing that 
political power consisted merely in the pos- 
session of the franchise; whereas it con- 
sisted in far greater degree in the power 
of influencing public opinion. The fran- 
chise was merely the mechanism -by which 
the power of influencing opinion was carried 
out. With regard to the burghs, therefore, 
he should not have the slightest fear in 
extending the franchise as proposed in this 
Bill. There was a property franchise quali- 
fication in the burghs of Scotland by which 
a person who lived within seven miles of 
the burgh, and was possessed of a house 
worth £10 without occupation, was en- 
titled to the vote. With that privilege it 
was not intended to interfere. So much, 
then, with regard to the burgh franchise. 
With respect to the counties, it was pro- 
posed to deal with them in the same 
manner as in England—namely, to reduce 
the occupation franchise from £50 to £14. 
He was, he was sorry to say, not able to 
state with the same amount of accuracy 
as he had done with respect to the burghs 
what the result of that change would be; 
but he rather thought it would nearly 
double the electors. The number of voters 
‘under the present occupation franchise 
was 23,794; the £14 occupancy franchise 
would probably add 22,000, making a total 
of 45,794 electors. Then, as regards the 
property qualification, the House was aware 
that the 40s. freehold franchise existed only 
in England. It had been considered whe- 
ther that qualification could not be ex- 
tended to Scotland; but there were cir- 
| cumstances peculiar to Scotland which in- 
duced the Government to come to the con- 
clusion that it would be undesirable to 
extend the 40s. freehold franchise to that 
country. They proposed, however, to re- 
duce the £10 property franchise to £5, 
introducing the additional element of resi- 
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dence where the property was under £10. 
This is what was proposed for the coun- 
ties. His right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had already told 
the House that it was proposed to give 
additional seats to Scotland; and he also 
informed the House how these additional 
seats were to be distributed. The seats 
at their disposal were few, and there might 
be some difference of opinion as to their 
distribution. But he thought that Glas- 
gow, with its population of more than 
400,000, was fairly entitled to one of these 
seats; he thought it would also be ad- 
mitted that Edinburgh, as the metropolis 
of Scotland, ought to have one additional 
Member ; and Dundee, with its population 
of 90,000, might fairly claim an additional 
Member. The other seats were distributed 
between the counties of Ayr, Aberdeen, 
and Lanark ; and the four Universities of 
Scotland were to be represented by one 
Member. These formed the two main por- 
tions of the Bill. He would not trouble 
the House by going into the subject of 
registration further than to say that it was 
the intention of the Government to con- 
solidate in one Act the provisions on the 
subject, and although the clauses which 
related to that matter would make the 
Bill more voluminous, there was in reality 
no novelty in them. With regard to the 
seats for the Universities, that, no doubt, 
was an experiment, but, like the other 
points relating to Scotland, he trusted it 
would turn out a success. He had now 
concluded all that it was necessary for him 
to say on the subject of the Bill. It was 
the third time that he had discharged a 
like duty, but he trusted that on this oc- 
casion the Bill would pass and would prove 
satisfactory. There was undoubtedly a 
strong feeling in the country that the 
proposal of the Government was reason- 
able; but, however that might be, he was 
perfectly satisfied that it was not credit- 
able to the character of Parliament, and 
that it was disparaging to the character 
of public men, that this question should 
be bandied about and hustled and jostled 
from one party to another. He to 
move for leave to bring in the Bill. 

Srr JAMES FERGUSSON said, not- 
withstanding the encouraging words of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, he 
feared the Scotch Reform Bill, at least, 
was likely to be some time under debate. 
He need not take up the time of the House 
by going into the proposed reduction of 
the franchise for Scotland, because, as 
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they had been told that the Government 
would leave the House to fill up the blanks 
in the Reform Bill with any figures they 
might think proper, it was unnecessary to 
discuss the effect on the existing consti- 
tuencies. For his own part, he did not 
view with any apprehension the admission 
of working men, who would be placed on 
the registry by the Bill. In his opinion 
the working classes in Scotland were as 
well prepared for the exercise of the fran- 
chise as in any part of Her Majesty’s do- 
minions. He would go further, and say, 
at the risk of being charged with unduly 
praising his own countrymen, that the 
working classes in Scotland, from the 
general prevalence of education and habits 
of thought among the people, were better 
fitted for the extension of the franchise 
than those in any other, part of the 
country. But that was not the question. 
It was this, whether the representative 
system was to be so settled that the vari- 
ous classes and interests in the country 
were to be virtually represented, or whe- 
ther the proposal of the Government 
would give too great a preponderance to a 
particular class —for, though the British 
Constitution took no heed of classes, it 
should be borne in mind that if the 
various classes were not represented the 
system of representation could not be right. 
The Lord Advocate had pointed to the 
satisfactory results of the Reform Bill in 
Scotland. Now, there could be no doubt 
that the Reform Act of 1832 had been 
very successful in Scotland, so far as the 
Whig party were concerned. A large 
majority of the representatives of Scotland 
were returned in that interest, and he be- 
lieved the measure was so designed. The 
minds of English Members were at that 
time too much occupied otherwise to give 
their attention to the framing of a good 
Bill for Scotland, and great skill had been 
exercised in arranging the Scotch con- 
stituencies so that they should be true to 
the party that gave them political ex- 
istence. He supposed the system thus 
created would be defended on the ground 
that it worked well, and that many ex- 
cellent Members had been returned by 
Scotland to that House. The working 
classes were not enfranchised by the Re- 
form Act to any great extent, nor did they 
exist in the constituency before, and if a 
considerable number of them were brought 
into the constituency by the present mea- 
sure it would only be supplementing the 
Act of 1832. But a great anomaly and 
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a great injustice existed in Scotland. 
It was notorious that in many counties 
the urban element predominated to so 
great an extent that the country in- 
terest was altogether swamped. In all 
the counties, for instance, on which Glas- 
gow bordered the urban constituency ex- 
ercised a predominating influence. He 
had no reason himself to complain of the 
result; but he did not think it satisfac- 
tory that the county representation should 
be decided not by the rural, but by the 
suburban, and virtually by urban influ- 
ences. There was another peculiarity. A 
village in Scotland was not like a village 
in England. The villages there were like 
small towns in their characteristics; and 
the effect of the proposed franchise would 
be to give them a large influence in the 
counties; and he was confident that in a 
large number of the counties of Scotland 
the Members would be virtually returned 
by the urban influence. Unless the sta- 
tistics, which were not yet in the hands 
of Members—he at least had not had the 
advantage of seeing them—included some 
calculation of the comparative number of 
voters that would be influenced by the 
low property and feuing qualification, 
they would be absolutely legislating in 
the dark. Ifsome compensating element 
could not be found, the rural influence 
in counties would be altogether de- 
stroyed. The grouping system had been 
attended with great advantage in keeping 
pure the burgh constituencies. That sys- 
tem might with propriety be very much 
extended, only care should be taken that 
the districts so grouped were homogeneous 
in charactcr, and if possible in the same 
county; instead of one town in Ayrshire 
being associated with those in Renfrew- 
shire, and another, only ten miles distant, 
with Argyllshire. He thought, in some 
instances, it would be well if the burghs 
now united were divorced and united to 
more congenial partners. A good deal had 
been said about a Scotch Bill being passed 
during the present Session. He hoped the 
measure would go on part passu with the 
Bill for England, for unless it was advanced 
in company with the English Bill, they 
could not hope that it would obtain the fair 
measure of consideration which so im- 
portant a measure demanded. If the mea- 
sure for Scotland was one which did not 
remedy, but would increase, the anomalies 
existing in the country, it would not be 
an improvement on their representative 
system. 


Sir James Fergusson 
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Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he would take the earliest opportunity of 
tendering his thanks to the Government 
on behalf of his constituents, to whom it 
was proposed to give an increased share in 
the representation ; though he must sus- 
pend his judgment as to the mode by 
which the plan was to be carried out, until 
he saw the exact effect of the Government 
proposition. He understood the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to indicate that the 
boundaries of the burghs were to be 
determined by the population of the sur- 
rounding districts. That he thought fair 
and just; but he thought that those who 
were to be severed from their former con- 
stituencies ought to have a voice in deter- 
mining their new relation. He must also 
tender his thanks to the Government for 
the liberality they had shown to Scotland 
generally. The scheme of distribution 
would, he believed, approve itscif to the 
people of Scotland. There was only one 
part on which he had any misgiving. It 
was proposed to give an additional Member 
to Edinburgh, as the capital of Scotland. 
He thought it would be better to give that 
Member to the University, rather than a 
third Member to the burgh constituency. 
In conclusion, he would express his satis- 
faction at the indication given by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that the 
Government were willing to re-consider 
their manner of procedure, and to give the 
House an opportunity of discussing the 
franchise and the re-distribution of seats as 
part of one comprehensive measure. It 
would be a great advantage to prevent a 
mere question of procedure from again 
dividing that side of the House, and he 
thought the Government might make the 
concession without any loss of dignity, and 
without being justly open to the taunts of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite. 

Sm WILLIAM STIRLING -MAX- 
WELL hoped the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man (the Lord Advocate) would explain one 
part of his Bill, respecting which some mis- 
understanding existed, at least on that (the 
Opposition) side of the House—namely, 
whether he intended that residence was in 
all cases to be attached to a county qualifi- 
eation, or whether the qualification was to 
remain as at present. While trespassing 
on the indulgence of the House, he might 
venture to say that, although considerable 
satisfaction would be felt that the Govern- 
ment had not altogether overlooked the 
claims of the Scotch Universities, there 
would be some disappointment at only one 
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Member being assigned them. When, a 
few years ago, on the occasion of additional 
seats being given to Lancashire and York- 
shire, the claims of those Universities were 
brought into competition with those of the 
London University, it was shown that the 
constituency of the Scotch Universities 
exceeded by nearly three to one that of 
the London University. He believed that 
the constituency created by this Bill would 
number considerably over 4,000, and he 
was not aware that the relative proportions 
of the London University had changed. 
He was justified, therefore, in saying that 
the allowance of one Member was too 
small; and, among the many Amendments 
which would no doubt be proposed, he 
should venture to move that another Mem- 
ber be given. The additional representa- 
tive to Glasgow he regarded as quite un- 
necessary, for that city was gradually 
monopolizing the representation of the 
greater part of the West of Scotland, and 
it could not be better left than in the 
hands of the two hon. Members who now 
represented it. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he would not 
have risen but for the impression sought 
to be created by hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
that Scotland was being unduly favoured. 
This he entirely denied, for whether they 
took population alone, or taxation alone, 
or the two combined, Scotland was clearly 
entitled to twenty more Members. Such 
was proved to be the case by the Return 
presented in 1859; and he had no doubt 
that when the continuation of that Return, 
for which he moved three weeks ago, was 
produced, the claim of Scotland would be 
found even larger. Looking, however, at 
the difficulties with which the Government 
were beset in doing Scotland full justice, 
he was grateful to them for the concessions 
they had made; but he maintained that 
the people of Scotland were justly entitled 
to much more. Insome other respects he 
thought Scotland was rather unfairly dealt 
with. He could not understand, for ex- 
ample, why the 40s. freehold franchise 
should not be extended to it ;—for though 
the Lord Advocate said there were legal 
difficulties in the way, he had never heard 
anybody but a lawyer say so, and he did 
not think they would get a hundred men 
in Scotland to entertain that opinion. He 
quite approved of means being taken to 
check the creation of fictitious votes, which 
had been extensively resorted to, and by 
which men who did not possess an inch of 
soil had obtained electoral influence, As 
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to the burgh franchise, he thought the 
people of Scotland had some reason to 
complain that by the Bill the franchise 
was to be the same as in England, be- 
cause it must be remembered that rents 
were much lower in Scotland than in 
England, and, consequently, a man with 
the same income lived in a lower rented 
house in the former country than in the 
latter. While, therefore, a £7 franchise 
might add considerably to the electoral 
body in England, the Returns just pre- 
sented showed that in Scotland the ad- 
dition would be only 26,223, and of these 
22,740 would be added in six burghs, 
leaving only 3,483 for the remaining 
seventy burghs, or an average of about fifty 
each. He contended that regard should 
have been had to the different circumstan- 
ces of the two countries, and that a £6 
rental should have been adopted, because 
it would have given a greater influx 
of the working classes, or other classes, 
into the constituencies. With reference 
also to the remark that Scotland had been 
unduly favoured, he would ask why the 
rule laid down by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that counties with 150,000 
population should have three Members, 
should not be applied to Scotland, for Ayr 
and Lanark were in this position. Why 
should not these counties have three Mem- 
bers as the counties in England of the 
same population had? The Scotch burghs 
had been complimented on their freedom 
from bribery ; but too much of the credit 
had, he thought, been given to the system 
of grouping ; for thirty-nine Members 
were returned by counties and by burghs 
not grouped, and only fourteen from 
grouped burghs; and although it had been 
stated that but one petition had been pre- 
sented from Scotland on the ground of 
bribery, it would be seen by reference to 
the Parliamentary Returns that four peti- 
tions were presented, two of them being 
from counties and two from grouped burghs. 
Again, it was laid down that a population 
of 15,000 in the English grouped boroughs 
was to have a second Member, and why 
should not this be applied to Leith, Mont- 
rose, Stirling, and other Scotch groups of 
burghs, and why should not the large 
towns in each group have a Member to 
themselves? He would only add that the 
population of Scotland had increased dur- 
ing the last fifty years from 1,800,000 to 
upwards of 3,000,000, and its wealth in 
a much greater ratio, and though it might 
have had its fair complement of Members 
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at that time it was entitled to much more 
now, and it received but a scant measure 
of justice by this Bill. 

Mr. HENRY BAILLIE agreed with 
the hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
M‘Laren) that Scotland was entitled to 
more representatives, and thought there 
were many towns which might very fairly 
be grouped, thus relieving the rural con- 
stituencies of a preponderating urban 
element. He wished to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer why he had not dealt 
with Scotland in the same manner as he 
had dealt with England as regarded the 
small constituencies? Wherever he had 
found a small constituency in England, he 
had grouped it with other small constitu- 
encies. Why was not the same system 
pursued with regard to Scotland? The 
Reform Bill for Scotland of 1832 dealt in 
this manner with the small Scotch coun- 
ties. All counties too small to return 
representatives were grouped together, 
Nairnshire being coupled with Elginshire, 
and Cromarty with Ross. The same course 
should have been taken with the county of 
Sutherland, which should have been joined 
with Caithnessshire. That such was not 
the case was the result of a cool Whig 
job, by which the county was saved for a 

hig nobleman. If they were to have 
Reform, let them have justice to one side 
as well as to the other. 

Coronet SYKES said, he had no desire 
to prolong the discussion; but he desired 
to call to the Lord Advocate’s attention 
the fact that Aberdeen, the northern 
capital of Scotland, the seat of a Univer- 
sity, containing 75,000 inhabitants, of 
whom 3,996 were electors, was omitted 
from the list of burghs which were to 
receive additional representation. Some 
of the county constituencies required 
grouping: thus, the county of Bute, with 
a population of 16,331, had 510 electors 
while that of Caithnessshire, with a popu- 
lation of 33,636, had only 508 electors ; 
and Sutherlandshire, with a population of 
24,599, had 181 electors. This was 
ample proof of the necessity for grouping 
the county as well as the borough con- 
stituencies. 

Sm DAVID DUNDAS thanked the 
hon. Member opposite for Inverness- 
shire (Mr. Henry Baillie) for the particular 
interest he took in the county of Suther- 
land. The hon. Member had just been 
elected by 336 electors, and therefore 
it was but right that he should come 
forward as a great reforming authority, 
Mr. M'Laren 
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and should endeavour to put down the 
county of Sutherland. The hon. Gentleman 
had been voting against the enlargement 
of the franchise in England; perhaps he 
would do the same with regard to Scot- 
land. He (Sir David Dundas) had voted 
for the enlargement of the English con- 
stituencies, and he would do the same 
with regard to the constituencies in Scot- 
land. The hon. Gentleman had said that 
the whole of the constituency of Sutherland 
was under the hand of the Duke of 
Sutherland. That was a most unhandsome 
observation, and the hon. Gentleman could 
know very little of the noble Duke or of 
himself (Sir David Dundas), or he would 
know that both of them were incapable of 
such low electoral failings. He believed 
that at this moment he (Sir David Dundas) 
was the most independent Member of the 
House of Commons, and if the hon. Gen- 
tleman said he was not he would quote the 
lines of the poet— 
** And if they say I am not peer 
To any man in England here ; 
Highland or lowland—far or near—” 


He would leave the hon. Gentleman to 
finish the verse for himself. 

Mr. LAING said, that a Re-distribution 
Bill was much more necessary for Scot- 
land than one for the reduction of the 
franchise, which would not materially 
affect the representation in that country. 
He looked upon the present measure as a 
very scant measure of justice, whether 
they looked to the point of population or 
property. Under the Bill Scotland would 
obtain seven additional Members, for 
which he heartily thanked Her Majesty’s 
Government; but still he could only look 
upon it as an instalment. The Lord Ad- 
vocate had said that he (Mr. Laing) might 
be startled from his propriety by the 
influx of fifteen working men into his 
borough, whereas, in point of fact, there 
would be a much greater number admitted 
under the Bill, as already the working 
men possessed 30 per cent of the con- 
stituency. So far from being afraid of the 
Bill going too far, he was only sorry that 
it was not more extensive in its operations, 
and he wished to ask the Lord Advocate 
whether the franchise could not be still 
further reduced. The 40s. freeholders 
were found to act very well in England, 
and he should like to see them possessed 
of a vote in Scotland. 


Motion agreed to. 
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Bill further to amend the Laws relating to the 
Representation in Parliament of the People of 
Scotland, ordered to be brought in by The Lorp 
Apvocate, Mr. Cuancettor of the Excuequer, 
Sir Ggoree Grey, and Mr. Soricrror GeneraL 
for ScoTLann. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 139.] 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
(IRELAND) BILL, 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE: 
Sir, I have to make some explanation, 
which need not be very long, to the House 
concerning the Bill which I have now to 
introduce on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government, for the amendment of the 
representation of the people in Ireland. 
The House will not be surprised when I 
say that, in the opinion of Her Majesty’s 
Government, the condition of the repre- 
sentation of the people in Ireland is such 
as not to call for any very large or very 
extensive change. The fact is, as is well 
known to hon. Members, that in the year 
1850 a most important and extensive Bill 
for the amendment and extension of the 
franchise, totally unconnected with any 
measure for the re-distribution of seats, 
was introduced by Lord Russell and by my 
then predecessor, Sir William Somerville. 
That Bill effected a very great alteration in 
the Irish franchise; and, as is well known, 
it placed the county franchise upon the 
footing of a £12 rating occupation, and the 
borough franchise upon the footing of an 
£8 rating occupation, coupled with a most 
important provision which formed what I 
may call a self-acting system of registra- 
tion. In very few words I will tell the 
House the circumstances and the effect of 
that measure. I will first take the counties 
into consideration. Just before the Reform 
Act of 1832 was passed, and in conse- 
quence of the abolition of the 40s. freehold 
franchise in Ireland, the Irish county con- 
stituency had been reduced to the number 
of 35,000 electors. The effect of the Re- 
form Act creating a new constituency, 
consisting mainly of £10 householders, 
was that, in the next few years, the num- 
ber of voters increased very considerably. 
Then, however, came a time of great 
suffering and calamity to Ireland — the 
years of the famine and the depression 
caused by those calamitous years. The 
consequence was that the absence of claims 
on the part of voters to have their names 
placed upon the register, combined with 
the expiration of leases, and the unwilling- 
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ness of landlords to grant new ones, had 
so great an effect upon the franchise as to 
reduce the number of county electors in 
Ireland in the year 1849 to the small and 
preposterous number of 27,000 electors. 
Under those circumstances the Bill of 1850 
was produced. The immediate effect of 
the measure was to raise the number of 
county electors from 27,000 to 135,000, 
and the number has gone on steadily in- 
creasing from that time to the present 
until it now exceeds 172,000. But the 
best way to give the House some idea of 
the extensive changes made by the Act of 
1850, is to take the case of one or two 
counties. I find, for instance, that in the 
year 1850, immediately before the Act of 
Lord Russell, the population of the county 
of Kilkenny was 183,000, and the number 
of voters 481. At the present time the 
population has fallen to 124,000, while 
the number of voters has increased to 
upwards of 5,000. I find the same thing 
in the county of Waterford, where the 
population in 1850 was 172,000, and the 
number of voters 306; while the present 
population of the county is 134,000, and 
the number of voters 3,500. One more in- 
stance—I find in the Queen’s county where 
the population in 1850 was 153,000, and 
there were 456 voters, at the present 
time, I grieve to say the population has 
fallen to 90,000, but the number of voters 
has risen to 3,438. Under these circum- 
stances, considering that the Act of 1850 
has been entirely successful, and that it has 
created so largely and so satisfactorily the 
county constituency in Ireland, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government do not propose any ad- 
dition to the measure so far as the counties 
are concerned. I now come to the boroughs, 
and here I must say that the calculations 
made at the time of passing the Act of 
1850, and which were so fully realized in 
the case of the counties, has been by no 
means borne out in the case of the boroughs 
in Ireland. The fact is that the pre- 
sent borough constituencies of Ireland are 
smaller than they were before the Act of 
1850, which is undoubtedly a remarkable 
circumstance. Before the Act was passed 
the borough constituencies of Ireland num- 
bered about 33,000 electors, and the pre- 
sent number is only 30,758. Under these 
circumstances the Government propose to 
reduce the rating occupation franchise in 
boroughs from £8 to £6. The effect of 
that will not, after all, be very consider- 
able. I find that the number of tenants 
living in houses rated above £6 and under 
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£8 amounts to 7,741; but after making 
allowance for unoccupied tenements and for 
tenements occupied by women, for double 
entries and so on, there is no reason 
to believe that the addition to the borough 
constituencies by the alteration we pro- 
pose will be much more than about 5,500 
electors. There are some other clauses 
affecting the borough constituencies which 
will be found in the Bill I have the honour 
to introduce. These clauses follow the 
example of the English Bill, in creating a 
lodger franchise and a savings bank fran- 
chise for Ireland. The Bill will also 
follow the example of the Bill for this 
country with respect to the way in which 
it deals with the ratepaying conditions 
which now exist in Ireland ; but I find 
upon inquiry that the alteration on this 
point will not produce the effect in Ireland 
which you will find, in all probability, 
produced in this country. On the con- 
trary, the addition made to the Irish 
borough constituencies by the repeal of 
these conditions will be but small. It 
appears that last year the number of 
voters excluded from the register on ac- 
count of non-payment of rates was, in the 
Irish counties, only 1,278, and in the 
Irish boroughs, only 1,053. This, no 
doubt, arises from the fact that the poor 
rates are collected in Ireland with very 
great care and completeness under the 
orders of the Poor Law Commissioners. 
The only exception to this rule is found in 
the city of Dublin, where the collection is 
not under the control of the Poor Law 
Board, and consequently, out of the 1,053 
voters excluded, 876 are excluded from 
Dublin alone. Following the example of 
the English Bill, however, we propose to 
make these ratepaying conditions no longer 
a part of the law in Ireland. I now come 
to the question as to what can be done 
towards removing or mitigating that which 
is undoubtedly a great fault in the Irish 
system of representation—-namely, the 
small size and importance, both with re- 
spect to population and electors, of many 
of our boroughs. About that fact there 
is, of course, no doubt; but in one respect 
our borough system compares favourably 
with that of this country. We have no 
boroughs in Ireland with very small popu- 
lations sending their two Members to this 
House. The two smallest towns in Ireland 
which possess a double representation are 
Waterford and Galway, each of which has 
a population of considerably over 25,000 
inhabitants, and contains over 1,000 elec- 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue 
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tors—a very different state of things from 
the small English boroughs having two 
Members, as has been shown by my right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. With regard to the small boroughs 
spoken of to-night by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, we shall have nothing to 
do; but, on the other hand, our very small 
boroughs are much more numerous in 
proportion to the whole number of bo- 
roughs than is the case in England; and 
the number of electors produced by the 
same amount of population is inferior to 
that which is to be found in England. 
Upon a contrast between the two countries, 
there appear to be very few places in 
Ireland which have such large and decided 
claims for increased representation to be 
taken into account to preserve the balance 
between urban and rural constituencies, as 
to justify Her Majesty’s Government in 
proposing any extensive transfer of seats 
to other places ; the transfer being only 
possible by the withdrawal of seats from 
boroughs already represented, which would 
make such a revolution in the Irish repre- 
sentation as Her Majesty’s Government 
think would not be justified by the facts, 
and such as, they think, it would not be 
their duty to propose to Parliament. After 
careful consideration, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are of opinion that there are only 
three cases in Ireland which require, and 
which are so exceptional as to justify, a 
transfer of seats. Those cases are Dublin 
city, Cork county, and the Queen’s Uni- 
versity. The case of Dublin city isa very 
simple one, which commends itself at 
once to men’s minds. The population of 
Dublin within the Parliamentary boun- 
daries amounts to 263,000, and it has 
been thought reasonable to give them a 
third representative. Cork county, again, 
is facile princeps, in extent of population, 
among the counties of Ireland, and has, I 
think, a strong and indefeasible claim for 
increased representation. With respect to 
the Queen’s University, the House knows 
from what has passed here in former de- 
bates, and from a document placed on the 
table by Her Majesty’s Government, that 
we propose to throw open the University 
to all students applying there for degrees, 
irrespective of their place of education. 
By so doing we shall be fulfilling a pledge 
which we are bound to the utmost of our 
power to fulfil, and which was given by 
Her Majesty’s Government last year to 
my hon. Friend the Member for Tralee 
(The O’Donoghue); we shall be removing 
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what is felt as a great grievance; and we 
shall, I apprehend, be incaleulably increas- 
ing the usefulness and importance of the 
Queen’s University in Ireland. For this 
propose it will be necessary to pass a sup- 
plemental charter which will go some way 
towards meeting the object; and also to 
propose legislation to this House to supply 
deficiencies which, under the present char- 
ter of the University, the Crown alone is 
not able to remedy. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment intend, with the sanction of 
Parliament, and which they confidently 
hope and believe they shall obtain, to put 
the Queen’s University in Ireland upon a 
similar footing to that of the London Uni- 
versity, and they therefore propose to Par- 
liament that a similar privilege to that 
which they propose to give to the London 
University should be conferred upon the 
Queen’s University—namely, the privilege 
of returning a Member to this House. 
We propose to obtain these three seats in 
the following manner :—We propose, in 
the first instance, to combine together six 
of the small boroughs of Ireland, taking 
those which will admit most easily of 
combination from their situation and 
facility of communication. We propose 
to join Bandon and Kinsale, Portarlington 
and Athlone, and Dungannon and Ennis- 
killen. Dungannon is one of the smallest 
boroughs in Ireland. After that operation 
is performed there will remain seven other 
boroughs below the line of 8,000 popula- 
tion, and those boroughs we propose to 
deal with as follows: — We propose to 
augment them, so as to produce a consider- 
able population and good constituencies, 
following to a great extent the plan of the 
Bill of 1852, proposed by Lord Russell. 
These seven boroughs are :—New Ross, to 
which we propose to add Enniscorthy ; 
Ennis, adding Kilrush and Ennistimon ; 
Youghal, adding Queenstown ; Coleraine, 
adding Ballymena ; Cashel, adding Thurles 
and Tipperary ; Mallow, adding Fermoy 
and Charleville ; and Downpatrick, add- 
ing Newtownards. The effect of this ar- 
rangement will be to create a certain num- 
ber of district boroughs similar to those 
which exist in Scotland and Wales, and 
producing in every respect important con- 
stituencies. It would be easy to carry 
that principle further ; but we have limit- 
ed ourselves to the population selected in 
the case of England. We believe that we 
shall thus succeed in removing the worst 
evils whichcould be laid to the charge of the 
Trish system, and in raising to a sufficient 
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amount the number of voters in the smaller 


boroughs of Ireland. These are the pro- 
posals with respect to the Reform of the 
representation in Ireland which I have to 
lay before the House ; and my belief is that 
if they be adopted by this House they will 
improve to a very considerable extent the 
representative system which has hitherto 
existed in that country. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he wished to 
know what the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed to do with respect to the question of 
boundaries in Ireland? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, he was not aware that the boundary 
question arose in Ireland to any consider- 
able extent. In all those cases in which 
it was proposed that additions should be 
made to boroughs—with the single excep- 
tion of Kilrush—the boundaries were al- 
ready settled for municipal purposes. 

Sm HUGH CAIRNS said, he did not 
think it advisable to enter at that moment 
into a discussion upon this extraordinary 
measure; but he. would observe that the 
right hon. Gentleman did not seem to be 
aware that the Parliamentary boundaries 
of Belfast did not include more than half 
of the municipal boundaries. 

Mr. WHITESIDE: The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has, by his surprising eloquence, in- 
volved this question in a state of confusion 
which the right hon. Gentleman who has just 
sat down (Mr. Chichester Fortescue) has 
not succeeded in dispelling. The proposals 
of the Government, as far as I understand 
them, present themselves in this remark- 
able light—that England loses, Scotland 
gains, and Ireland gets nothing. The 
Scottish Members have declared that the 
grievances of their country are intolerable, 
and the Lord Advocate complained that 
by the present change they had only seven 
seats at their disposal. But I would re- 
mind the hon. and learned Gentleman that 
they have not yet those seven seats at their 
disposal; although he has, like a gallant 
Scot, taken it for granted that they have 
already passed into the possession of his 
countrymen. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren) 
says that Scotland ought to have twenty 
more Members; and he (Mr. Whiteside) 
had little doubt that the representatives of 
his country had only to follow up the po- 
licy which they had hitherto so persever- 
ingly adopted of always supporting the 
Ministry to have a good chance of obtain- 
ing those twenty additional Members. But 
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we shall have another very serious question 
to consider—namely, what are the rela- 
tions between England and Scotland and 
between England and Ireland under their 
respective Acts of Union. May I be al- 
lowed further to ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who are the persons connected with 
Ireland that asked for such a Bill as this? 
That is a question which the right hon. 
Gentleman would, I believe, find it very 
difficult to answer. I should be greatly 
astonished to learn that there was a single 
Irishman possessed of reason who wishes 
for such a measure; and I believe I may 
confidently state that no petition in its 
favour has been presented from Ireland. 
The people of Ireland, indeed, are now 
occupied with other matters than the re- 
form of their representation, and I can 
only set down the Bill as the invention of 
the right hon. Gentleman himself. It 
seems as if Scotland was desirous of in- 
flicting on England and Ireland its own 
system of grouping. Some years ago Sir 
John Young proposed a scheme for carry- 
ing out this principle of grouping boroughs; 
but that proposal met with little favour 
from the House, and it was very soon 
abandoned. What is the meaning of the 
proposal? It is that you should add one 
melancholy little place to another melan- 
choly little place, and then their union is 
still more melancholy than the existence 
of either of them separately. I quite un- 
derstand a man saying, as O’Connell said, 
that the seven largest Irish counties ought 
to get seven additional representatives ; 
and I assume that he meant those seven 
seats should be taken from the smaller 
boroughs. We have had Parliamentary 
representation in Ireland, in one way or 
another, for about 500 years; and I be- 
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lieve the people of that country never | 


asked for a change of this description. I 
find that among the towns to be thus 
grouped is one called Ennistimon. I have 
travelled in the county of Clare in which 
this place is supposed to be situated, but 
I never heard of it. But might not New- 
townards, in the North of Ireland, which 
has 10,000 inhabitants, be allowed to have 
a representative of its own? Perhaps hon. 
Members could guess “the reason why.’’ 
Then I will remind the right hon. Gentle- 
man that Portadown and Lurgan are larger 
places than Ballymena. I must observe, 
too, that I think Cashel might have been 
finally disposed of. It has lived its time, 
and it has done its work, and produced 
many eminent men no doubt; but I believe 


Mr. Whiteside 
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that unless something has been done to it 
since I last saw it, there is great danger 
of its speedily tumbling down altogether. 
The Irish representatives will, of course, 
have to consider whether they would wish 
to have this grouping system. I very 
much doubt whether an extension of the 
number of districts can tend to decrease 
the number of agents to be employed, or 
the amount of expenses to be incurred, 
and whether it will contribute to check 
corruption. I am not going to complain 
of the small boroughs in Ireland, because 
the Solicitor General and the Attorney 
General are returned by small boroughs. 
On the contrary, I think that in those 
cases we have an example of the service 
which small boroughs occasionally render 
Parliament ; but I could not help remark- 
ing that some of the representatives of 
those small boroughs are prepared to vote 
for their own political extinction, and are 
ready, like Curtius, to leap into the gulph. 
I read a speech addressed to the electors 
of Portarlington by the Attorney General 
for Ireland, in which he told them that if 
they did not elect him they would cer- 
tainly be disfranchised; and I should be 
glad to know what the hon. and learned 
Gentleman now proposes to do for his 
constituents. I understand we are to have 
an additional Member for Dublin, and one 
for the West Riding of the county of 
Cork. [Mr. Curcuesrer Fortescue: An 
additional Member for the whole county 
of Cork.| I think there ought to be one 
for the West Riding of Cork. You have 
divided that great county which is nearly 
100 miles long and contains 500,000 in- 
habitants for fiscal and judicial purposes ; 
and I do not see why you should not also 
divide it for Parliamentary purposes as 
you have divided Yorkshire in England. 
I think, too, that something might be done 
for the county of Down and the county 
of Antrim, and for that great and busy 
population, amounting to not less than 
160,000 persons, around Belfast. The 
right hon. Gentleman referred to the num- 
ber of £6 voters in the Irish boroughs, 
and I wish to ask him whether any figures 
will be presented to the House on the 
subject? [Mr. Cutcnester Forrescve said, 
That Returns upon the subject will be 
produced.] We have, of late, had Special 
Commissions for the trial of offenders in 
Ireland; the gaols are now full, the Ha- 
beas Corpus Act has been suspended, and 
I understand that many more arrests are 
at present being effected. Under these 
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circumstances it may be desirable that we 
should have a Bill introduced for the 
amendment of the representation of the 
people; but the first condition of such a 
measure is that it should be intelligible. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, he must apologize for an accidental 
omission from his statement. There was 
a clause in the Bill which would make the 
Parliamentary boroughs in Ireland coter- 
minous with municipal boroughs; and that 
provision would meet the case of Belfast, 
to which the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man (Sir Hugh Cairns) had alluded. 

Sir COLMAN O’LOGHLEN suggested 
that the Government, if they had not 
finally settled the details of their plan, 
should so far alter it as to give a Member 
to the Queen’s University in Ireland by 
grouping it with the University of Dublin. 

Mr. PEEL DAWSON expressed his 
surprise that the thriving province of Ul- 
ster—which at present returned twenty- 
nine Members, twenty-seven of whom sat 
on the Opposition side of the House—had 
not its claims to increased representation 
more fairly dealt with in the Bill. 

GeneraL DUNNE was of opinion that 
in the transfer of seats Scotland had been 
much better treated than Ireland, espe- 
cially when they considered the growth 
of taxation in Ireland. The measure be- 
fore the House was ill-advised and badly 
considered—in fact, it was a mere dodge 
with a view to secure to the Government 
as much political influence as possible. He 
did not at all see why the county of Cork 
should not be divided, and Members given 
to each as in similar cases in England. 
Whether the boroughs of Ireland which 
had Members could be grouped would be a 
question in reference to the Act of Union 
to be considered. He thought there was 
a great injustice in giving additional Mem- 
bers to Scotland, while none were given 
to Ireland—this would work injustice to 
the latter country, for in his opinion the 
radicals of Scotland were more opposed to 
Ireland than the radicals of any other 
country. 

Mr. COGAN regretted that in this 
moderate measure of Reform for Ireland 
there had not been introduced a clause for 
the disfranchisement of the freemen of that 
country. No measure could be complete 
that did not do that. In Dublin the free- 
men were exceedingly corrupt and quite 
neutralized the popular votes. He would 
also suggest that instead of giving to Dub- 
lin three Members the Government should 
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erect Rathmines and Kingstown into a bo- 
rough with one Member, and it would 
comprise a constituency which for intelli- 
gence and respectability would be second 
to none in Ireland. The present county 
franchise in Ireland worked well, and 
should not be reduced, if it were made 
lower it might introduce persons who 
would be subservient to the landlords. 

Mason STUART KNOX said, he had 
heard no good reason assigned for the pro- 
posal to disfranchise the borough which he 
represented by adding it to Enniskillen. 
He could only suppose that the boroughs 
in the group were to be disfranchised be- 
cause they returned Conservative Mem- 
bers. It wasa fact that nearly the whole 
grouped boroughs were represented by 
Conservatives. They proposed to disfran- 
chise the town which he represented, 
though the county of Sutherland, which 
had about the same number of electors, 
was to be let alone. The county of Tyrone, 
of which Dungannon was the chief town, 
had a population of 302,000. He had 
understood the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to say that in counties in England 
there ought to be a representative to every 
150,000 inhabitants. Ireland, therefore, 
had not had justice done to her, though 
Scotland had been fairly treated. He 
should give his strenuous opposition to 
these Bills, and should enrol himself under 
the banner of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Huntingdon (General 
Peel). 

Tue O’CONOR DON was pleased to 
find that the Government did not intend 
to lower the county franchise in Ireland. 
He must add that while he was not at 
that moment prepared to enter fully into 
the merits of the Bill, some of its provi- 
sions in reference to the re-distribution of 
seats seemed to him rather strange. He 
thought, for instance, that Athlone and 
Portarlington, even when united, would 
form but an extremely small constituency, 
and that it would be well if some of the 
neighbouring towns were grouped with 
them in order to bring them up to the 
proper electoral strength. As to Dungan- 
non, with its 185 electors and its popula- 
tion of 3,800, he saw no good reason why 
it should not be added to the town of Ennis- 
killen; and he would remind the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman who had just sat down 
(Major Stuart Knox) that its case was en- 
tirely different from that of Sutherland- 
shire, which was a county, and which 
contained 25,000 inhabitants, 
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Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON contended 
that the Government had acted with re- 
spect to Dungannon on a different principle 
from that they had laid down for England. 
In England the boroughs were to be 
grouped geographically ; but they paid no 
regard to this principle in Ireland, for 
they proposed to take from the county 
Tyrone the representative it now had. 
The county of Tyrone had a population of 
300,000, and the barony of Dungannon 
had upwards of 80,000 inhabitants. The 
Government having proceeded with respect 
to Ireland on a totally different principle 
from that which they had adopted for 
England, he was entitled to protest against 
a measure so exceptional and capricious in 
character. Scotland had been highly fa- 
voured, but he might be allowed to 
remind the right hon. Gentleman that a 
vast number of the people of Ulster were 
of Scotch origin. If they did not obtain 
additional Members they ought not to be 
deprived of those they had. 

Mr. BRADY said, that so long as the 
elections were not by ballot no change in 
the constituencies would be of any avail. 
He agreed with the hon. Member for Kil- 
dare (Mr. Cogan) the question of the free- 
men required to be dealt with, and that 
the conduct of the freemen of Dublin 
would bring disgrace on any constituency. 
In fact, the representation of that city 
was in a most unsatisfactory state. In 
Ireland a £6 rating was equivalent to a 
£9 rental, and if that were established 
there would be no equality with England 
when the £7 rental was established. If 
they wished to reform the borough fran- 
chise in Ireland they ought to reduce the 
franchise to a £6 or £5 rating, but no 
system of election would work well till 
vote by ballot was established. 

Mr. PIM inquired of the Secretary for 
Ireland whether he intended to make any 
alteration as regarded the boundaries of 
boroughs? Ho approved the suggestion of 
grouping small boroughs or districts in 
Treland, and asked whether it would not 
be well to join Rathmines and Kingstown 
together and make them into a new 
borough ? 

Mr. CORRY thought it unjust that 
Tyrone, which in population, wealth, and 
size, was entitled to have three Members, 
should lose half a Member owing to the 
union of Portadown and Enniskillen. 
Those boroughs were not in the same 
county. It was not fair that Ulster, 
which was prospering im wealth, and 
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steady in its loyalty, should lose a Member 
for the gratification of Cork county, 
Dublin city, or even the Queen’s Univer- 
sity. He felt confident that the House 
would not entertain the proposal to de- 
prive the province of Ulster of a Member. 
Sir HENRY WINSTON BARRON 
said, he understood his hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Dungannon (Major 
Stuart Knox) to infer that the Conserva- 
tive boroughs of Ireland were to be de- 
prived of their Members for party purposes. 
[Major Stuart Kwox: That is what I 
meant.] He would then remind his hon. 
Friend that Portarlington was represented 
by aright hon. Gentleman who was cer- 
tainly not a Conservative; Kinsale, too, 
could assuredly not be called a Conserva- 
tive borough; it had always returned a 
Whig, and was now represented by a 
most consistent Whig. That. made two 
cases. Bandon was to be gvouped with 
Kinsale. A third Whig borough—Mallow, 
was to be grouped. That could not be 
called going out of the way to disfranchise 
Conservative boroughs. Again, instead of 
disfranchising Dungannon by the arrange- 
ment that was proposed, there would 
merely be the putting of two Conservative 
boroughs together. He did not quarrel 
with hon. Members for standing up for 
their boroughs; but when they came fairly 
to argue the matter it was totally impossi- 
ble to defend the existing representation of 
Dungannon, Portarlington, or Kinsale on 
principle. Whether they were Whigs, 
Tories, or Radicals, people in Ireland 
would say that it was impossible to touch 
the question of Reform at all without 
changing the position of those places, 
Under ordinary circumstances those bo- 
roughs would have been disfranchised ; but 
a new principle had been started, and 
there was no desire to deprive any con- 
stituency, however small, of a share in 
the representation. If the principle of 
grouping had worked well in Scotland 
and in Wales, Ireland could not stand 
out against its adoption. With regard 
to the freemen, they could not deal with 
them on a different principle in Ire- 
land from that on which they had been 
dealt with in England. They had not 
disfranchised the freemen in England. The 
freemen in Ireland were dying out by 
degrees; and, therefore, without holding 
them up as model electors, he would say, 
“Let time continue to do its work upon 
them, as it was now doing it.” He was 
exceedingly grateful to the Government 
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for not touching the Irish county franchise, 
which was quite low enough. A reduction 
of the borough franchise was a necessity, 
and he thought the proposal on that sub- 
ject would work very well. A £6 house- 
holder in Ireland was about equal to the 
£9 or £10 occupier in England. The 
Government had, therefore, not gone too 
low, but had taken a judicious step, and it 
would be received with gratitude by the 
people of Ireland. 

Mr. KENNEDY agreed with the hon. 
Member for Leitrim (Mr. Brady) in think- 
ing it signified little what representation 
was given to the people if the electors had 
not the power of exercising their privi- 
leges in a free and constitutional manner. 
The law relating to bribery and intimida- 
tion was the same for England and Ireland, 
but the position of the electors in the two 
countries was quite different. The elector 
in England was a free man; but in Ireland 
he was a serf, liable to be turned out at 
six months’ notice after voting for the 
man of his choice, and liable to be dis- 
trained, as often happened, within a few 
weeks after he had recorded his vote. Pro- 
tection to the county voter in the exercise 
of his franchise was the primary requisite, 
and no Reform Bill which omitted to 
grant it could be regarded as a substantial 
measure in Ireland. 

Mr. REARDEN said, he should cer- 
tainly oppose the grouping together of 
Athlone and Portarlington, towns which 
were at least twenty miles apart; and he 
maintained that no extension of the fran- 
chise in Ireland would be satisfactory un- 
less it were accompanied by the protection 
of the ballot. 

Mr. ESMONDE said, he regarded the 
present representation of the city of Dub- 
lin as a perfect farce, because the owners 
and occupiers of property were overridden 
by the freemen, the “ruck” of whom 
were about the most disreputable of any 
class of voters. It was really a serious 
question whether, if the freemen were to 
remain in their present position, it would 
not be very improper to give another 
Member, as now proposed, to the city of 
Dublin. He would also suggest whether 
it might not be expedient to require some 
qualification even for freemen. A £4 
franchise would, he believed, exclude one- 
half of the present freemen. These men 


came out in a body just towards the close 
of an election like a swarm of flies in 
summer, and carried all before them, and 
great corruption and abuse existed among 


them. It had been said that all the rising 
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towns of Ireland were in Ulster. He was 
glad to hear that, for it would give some 
justification to the present proportion 
which the representation of Ulster bore to 
that of the rest of Ireland. While all 
Ireland had only 105 Members, ineludin 
two for the University, Ulster alone h 
twenty-nine, whereas the proper share due 
to that province was only 26 1°5. 

Mr. S. B. MILLER would only say that 
Ulster contained about one-third of the 
entire population of Ireland, and one-half 
of its wealth. If, therefore, wealth and 
population constituted a claim to repre- 
sentation, Ulster had as much reason to 
complain of the withdrawment of a Mem- 
ber as any other division of the coun- 
try. His chief object in rising was to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland the amount of the lodger 
franchise, which he understood was to be 
introduced in the Bill? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE: I 
thought I stated that it was proposed that 
the lodger franchise should be the same as 
that to be provided for England. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to amend the Representation of the People 
in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Cuicuester Forrescvur, Mr. Cuancerior of the 
Excuequer, Mr. Atrorney Genera for IRELAND, 
and Mr. Soxicitorn Generat for IRELAND. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 140.] 


WAYS AND MEANS.—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Mr. HUBBARD said, that in order to 
meet the views of the Government and 
not to delay the passing of the Resolu- 
tions, which were of importance to the 
business of the country, he had agreed to 
postpone the Resolution of which he had 
given notice with respect to Fire and Ma- 
rine Insurances. But having done, so he 
wished to say a few words on the first 
Resolution that was to be submitted to the 
House. The financial scheme of his right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer consisted of three distinct parts. 
The first section related to what might be 
called domestic arrangements, the second 
had regard to politics and finance, and the 
third was a prospective view of the future 
state of the country and the possible col- 
lapse of her greatness and prosperity. 
He (Mr. Hubbard) wished to make a few 
remarks upon the first portion of the 
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scheme. He might remark, in the first 
place, that there was not one of the re- 
missions which the right hon. Gentleman 
proposed that would not be received with 
hearty good-will. The proposal with re- 
gard to wine was a necessary consequence 
of the Austrian Treaty, and the change 
would tend to simplify and equalize the 
levying of the duties. The changes in 
the duties on locomotion were due to those 
who provided the humbler classes with 
those means of locomotion which the rich 
could provide for themselves; and he could 
only expresss his hope that the change 
would not stop with leaving the farthing 
duty upon those vehicles—he trusted they 
would be abolished altogether. As to 
pepper, he had drawn the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s attention to the duties on 
spice, and he rejoiced, therefore, that his 
right hon. Friend had taken this step in 
removing them. He hoped the day was 
not far distant when the poor man would 
not only have his Irish stew with untaxed 
pepper, but also his dumplings with un- 
taxed currants and plums. The duties on 
timber, which produced £300,000 a year, 
were very properly taken off, for nothing 
was of more importance to the dwellings 
of the poor, about which, at present, so 
much interest was taken, than a cheap and 
plentiful supply of timber ; but he alluded 
to it now, because at a future stage of the 
discussion he intended to refer to the mag- 
nitude of the tax that was levied on this 
article in another shape. He might state 
here that in the Resolution he intended to 
propose, he did not intend to ask the 
House entirely to abrogate the duties on 
fire insurances, but to reduce the duty on 
marine insurances to 3d. per £100, and 
to levy a tax of 1d. on all other insurances 
as a registration fee, which would indicate 
the growth in the value of fixed pro- 
perty. As he had withdrawn the Motion of 
which he had given notice, he must ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer if he would introduce his Bill 
so as to allow him an opportunity of fairly 
discussing the remissions he proposed. 

Mr. LAING said, that every facility 
ought to be given to enable the Govern- 
ment to proceed at once with the Resolu- 
tions to be submitted to the Committee. 
The Resolution respecting the reduction of 
the National Debt involved principles of 
very great novelty and importance. It 
was, in fact, a question of committing 
Parliament to a prospective scheme of 
finance for many years tocome. He did 
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not know that it would become him to 
express an opinion upon the subject at 
present, as the scheme for the reduction 
of the Debt was only introduced into the 
House on Thursday last, and it could not 
be disposed of without a great deal of 
consideration on the part of hon. Members, 
and consultation with financial authorities 
out of doors. He was sure that nothing 
would be further from the wish of his 
right hon. Friend than to press the Com- 
mittee to a premature decision; and, in 
the ordinary course of things, that Reso- 
lution should stand over. If, however, 
inconvenience would result from not pass- 
ing the Resolution that evening, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would give 
an assurance that hon. Members would 
not be precluded from moving any Amend- 
ments further consideration might suggest 
in reference to its principle, he would at 
the present stage offer no opposition. 

Srr FITZROY KELLY said, he con- 
curred with every word that had fallen 
from his hon. Friend the Member for 
Buckingham (Mr. Hubbard). He un- 
derstood that his hon. Friend did not 
intend to stand in the way of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer with regard to 
his financial arrangements respecting the 
taxation of the country. But it was 
very different in regard to the Resolu- 
tions on the National Debt, and he fully 
joined in all that had fallen from the 
hon. Member for Wick (Mr. Laing) on 
that subject. It really was the most im- 
portant subject—scarcely less so than the 
successive schemes of Reform they had so 
lately been discussing — that would be 
brought under the consideration of Par- 
liament. He would venture to suggest 
that if it would interfere with the con- 
venience of Government in its other mea- 
sures, to postpone this Resolution, then 
it would be better to let the Resolution 
pass, reserving to themselves the right at 
a future period to consider the principle 
of being committed for a period of twenty 
or possibly of forty years to pay a large 
sum of money whatever the condition of the 
country might be, and after all paying off 
a comparatively small portion of the debt. 
Before sitting down he must add that he 
agreed in the proposals of his right hon. 
Friend with regard to the duties on timber 
and on wine in bottle, which he thought 
an excellent measure independently of 
the treaty with Austria; and with respect 
to that treaty he would say that he hoped 
events would not occur in Europe to in- 
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terfere with its operation. But with 
regard to the remainder of the surplus 
—exceeding £500,000—he must say it 
appeared to him a most extraordinary 
period to apply it to the extinction of 
the Debt. It was known that this was 
the smallest surplus at the command of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer for seve- 
ral years past; and when money was 
at the rate of 7 or 8 per cent in the 
market it did not appear to him that 
this was exactly the proper period for 
the right hon. Gentleman to make his 
first experiment towards paying off the 
£800,000,000 of the National Debt. 
However, he would reserve all that for 
a future period. But he hoped his right 
hon. Friend would give some information 
on one or two points in order to render 
his scheme intelligible to the House. First, 
with regard to the sum of £1,005,000 
that was to be paid in discharge of the 
annuities; he wished to know whether 
it was to be paid yearly, half-yearly, or 
quarterly. Second, if it was to be paid 
half-yearly, when would the first payment 
be made, and when would the last pay- 
ment be made — in 1885, and again in 
1905—because the moment they obtained 
that information they would know ex- 
actly what was the aggregate sum they 
would have to pay in this series of years, 
except as varied by the current prices of 
stock. Healso wished to understand whe- 
ther this annual payment of £1,005,000 
would be increased or diminished by the 
increase or diminution in the payments 
that might be made from year to year by 
the trustees of the savings banks. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, it was obvious that the adoption 
of Resolutions merely of preliminary cha- 
racter could not bind hon. Members to any 
details, and that the most convenient time 
to discuss the provisions of the Bill founded 
upon them was when that Bill was in their 
hands. The Resolutions were necessarily 
couched in vague and general terms, be- 
cause their scope must be sufficient to cover 
everything in the Bill. Ample time should 
be afforded for the discussion of the im- 
portant subjects which they embraced, and 
in fixing the time for the second reading 
he hoped to consult the convenience of 
hon. Members. In answer to the question 
of the hon. and learned Member for Suf- 
folk (Sir FitzRoy Kelly) as to the period at 
which payments of the annuity would be 
made, those periods would be fixed to meet 
the convenience both of the Commissioners 
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of National Debt and the public. It was 
not desirable that the Commissioners should 
receive the whole income on quarter days, 
and the first payment would accordingly 
be made on the 21st of November next. 
£1,005,000 was the maximum which could 
by possibility be applied to the purpose in 
view ; but what proportion of that amount 
would be applicable depended on the calls 
of the trustees of the savings banks, who 
had the first claim upon the fund. Any 
further information that might be desired 
he should be happy to give, and, if it was 
thought desirable, in the shape of Returns. 


Ways and Means considered in Com- 
mittee. 


Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 


1. Question again proposed. 

That the Duties of Customs chargeable upon 
the goods hereinafter mentioned, upon their im- 
portation into Great Britain and Ireland, shall 
cease and determine : viz. 

Wood and Timber, Foreign and Colonial, as 
denominated in the Tariff ; 
and that power be granted to the Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Treasury to remit the duty on 
all such Wood and Timber as shall have been 
landed, under Bond for security of Duty, on and 
after the 26th day of March 1866. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


2. Resolved, That the Drawback of Customs 
Duties now paid and allowed on the exportation 
of Foreign or Colonial Wood and Timber from 
Great Britain and Ireland shall cease to be paid 
and allowed on Wood and Timber exported on and 
after the ninth day of May 1866. 


3. Resolved, That the Duty of Customs charge- 
able upon the goods hereinafter mentioned shall 
cease and determine : viz. 

Ships, with their Tackle, Apparel, and Furni- 

ture: viz. 

Foreign, built of Wood, and Ships built of Wood 
in any of Her Majesty’s Possessions Abroad, 
on the Registration thereof as British Ships 
at any Port or place for the Registry of 
British Ships in Great Britain and Ireland, 
for every ton of the gross registered Tonnage, 
without any deduction in respect of Engine 
Room or otherwise. 


4. Resolved, That, in lieu of the Duties of 
Customs now charged on Wine, the following 
Duties of Customs shall be charged thereon, on 
Importation into Great Britain and Ireland: viz. 





Containing less than the 
following Rates of Proof 
Spirit, verified by Sykes» 
Hydrometer, viz. 








26 42 
Degrees. Degrees. 
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and for every degree of strength beyond the 
highest above specified, an additional Duty of 3¢. 
per gallon. 

Ten per Cent. of Proof Spirit may be used in 
the fortifying of any Wine in Bond, provided that 
the Wine so fortified be not raised to a greater 
degree of strength than 40 per Cent. of such 
Proof Spirit, if for Home Consumption. 


5. Resolved, That the Duties of Customs charge- 
able upon the goods hereinafter mentioned, upon 
their importation into Great Britain and Ireland, 
shall cease and determine: viz. 

Pepper, of all sorts. 

6. Resolved, That, towards raising the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty, the Duty of Customs 
now charged on Tea shall continue to be levied 
and charged on and after the Ist day of August 
1866 until the 1st day of August 1867 on the im- 
portation thereof into Great Britain and Ireland : 
viz. £& 8. d. 

Tea « « o« «+  thelb, 006 


Resolution 7. 


That, towards raising the Supply granted to 
Her Majesty, there shall be charged and paid on 
and after the 2nd day of July 1866, the following 
reduced Duty on Stage Carriages in Great Britain 
in lieu of the Mileage Duty now payable thereon 
(that is to say) : 

For and in respect of every Mile which any 
Stage Carriage shall be licensed to travel, the 
Excise Duty of One Farthing. 


Mr. Atperman LAWRENCE expressed 
his regret that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had not considered the whole sub- 
ject of carriage duties and placed them 
upon a different footing from that which 
they now occupied. The mileage duty was 
excessive, no doubt, and one proper to be 
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would only be charged £16 5s,—a cab, 
which employed only two horses, would pay 
£15 13s. If all these carriages were put 
upon one footing—if every vehicle on four 
wheels paid a uniform charge of £3 10s., 
for example — and if every ‘horse paid 
£1 1s. duty—it would be a great relief to 
the interests concerned and a great advan- 
tage to the country. He saw no reason 
why the cabs of London should not be 
placed on the same footing as those of 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Cheltenham, and 
other large towns. It was sometimes 
argued that the metropolis had peculiar 
advantages in regard to the expenditure of 
public money upon its parks, &., and 
that it ought therefore to pay a larger 
share of taxation ; but why the cabs should 
pay this burden more than other carriages 
he could not understand—especially as cabs 
were not allowed to enter some of the 
parks. What was the consequence? It 
appeared from the Report upon the table 
of the House, that the Chief Commissioner 
of Police (Sir Richard Mayne) described 
the public vehicles of the metropolis as 
very bad, while Sir John Thwaites de- 
clared that the public carriages and cabs of 
London were the worst in Europe. The 
reason was that the fares were so low and 
the taxation so high that no public com- 
panies would undertake this traffic as they 
undertook the omnibus traffic. The result 
was that the cab proprietors let out their 
cabs to men of a low class, who could 
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considered; but advantage might have been | scarcely earn a living, and the cabowners 
taken of the occasion when it was dealt | were sometimes obliged to give them credit 
with to relieve horses and carriages now | for a day or two, when, if they could not 


subject to the payment of Excise duty from 
that impost, levying whatever taxes were 
deemed equitable in the uniform shape of as- 
sessed taxes. It had been said that this tax 
was necessary, because where omnibuses 
ran in competition with railways it would 
not be right that the latter should be taxed 
and the former not. But he (Mr. Alderman 
Lawrence) was sure that the railway inte- 
rest would be glad to see the mileage duty 
taken off altogether, because the public 
carriages were the best feeders of the rail- 
ways. The omnibuses of the London dis- 
trict were now liable to a mileage duty of 
1d. per mile, and on an average each omni- 
bus paid £66 duty per annum. That sum 
would now be reduced to one farthing a 
mile, or about £16 10s. The cabs paid 1s. 
a day duty, and cabs which plied six days a 
week would still have to pay £15 13s. each 
cab for duty. So that while the omnibuses, 
which employed on an average nine horses, 





make up the sum they had agreed to pay 
for the hire, they were summoned before 
a police magistrate, who committed them 
to prison for non-payment. The number 
of cabmen confined in White Cross Street 
Prison from this cause varied from five 
totwenty. The result was that the cab- 
men, having the fear of a prison before 
their eyes, extorted money from the pub- 
lic, and the master, in consequence of 
the low fares and heavy taxation, was 
unable to employ a proper class of 
drivers. The only remedy was by putting 
cabs upon the same footing as other car- 
riages, and allowing the public to have the 
option of employing a superior kind of 
carriage—by paying an additional fare. 
The subject was not in the hands of the 
local authorities, but in those of the Go- 
vernment, and upon them the responsi- 
bility rested. The whole subject of horses 
and public carriages ought to be placed 
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under better regulations, and in regard to 
the mileage duty it would be better if 
the whole duty were removed. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the speech of the hon. 
Member who had just sat down showed 
clearly that the whole subject of the taxes 
on locomotion required to be reviewed. 
Much greater changes ought to be pro- 
posed than those he had suggested, and the 
Resolution before the House was brought 
forward not as in any degree a settlement, 
but as a remedy for one salient point of 
grievance and inconvenience—namely, the 
state of the omnibus traffic which pressed 
unjustly upon the middle and working 
classes residing in the environs of the me- 
tropolis, &c., and affected the supply of 
carriages to the railway stations. He had, 
however, already explained that he had 
not the means of dealing with the whole 
subject on the present occasion. Upon the 
general question he would not hesitate to 
express the opinion that so far as popular 
locomotion was concerned, it could not be 
too free. The question was, however, one 
embracing many details. The hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Alderman Lawrence) said, with 
great truth, that even if the State ought 
to receive some consideration in return for 
the expenditure upon the metropolis it 
was by no means clear why it should be 
paid by a charge on cabs. He agreed with 
the hon. Member that this tax would de- 
- serve re-consideration ; but his hon. Friend 
would no doubt agree with him that in 
regard to this matter of metropolitan ex- 
penditure it would not be wise to legislate 
until the House had got some better de- 
vised substitute in the place of this tax. 
Such a substitute might be found, but they 
had not found it now. The more conve- 
nient time to enter upon this question 
would be when the whole subject was 
opened out, as he trusted it would be, by 
the Report of the Railway Commission- 
ers. Meanwhile, he trusted that the House 
would not object to adopt a partial remedy 
for a grievance specific in its character, 
and which pressed upon the public more 
heavily than any other part of the duties 
on locomotion. 

Sm FRANCIS CROSSLEY must say 
that this subject was in a very unsatisfac- 
tory state. There were very few towns 
in England where cabs were allowed, as 
in London, to charge only 6d. per mile. 
It was most unfair to make the cabs 
pay more taxes in London, where the 
fares were lower than in almost any other 
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| to In the country towns the mu- 
_nicipal authorities regulated the public 
carriages; but in London the public fell 
between two stools. The Government 
professed to do this in London, but did not 
do it, and the local authorities were not 
allowed to interfere. In Paris the public 
could get any description of vehicle accord- 
ing to what they were prepared to pay for 
it, while in London the cabs were so dirty 
and kept in such bad condition that they 
were seldom fit for a lady to get into 
them. The Government, if they under- 
took to regulate the cabs, ought to see 
that they were really worthy of this great 
metropolis. The public really had a right 
to something better. 

Mr. AYRTON said, if his hon. Friend 
the Member for the City (Mr. Alderman 
Lawrence) knew how difficult it was to 
obtain justice in that House when no 
powerful interest demanded it, he would 
be satisfied with the instalment of justice 
now obtained. For six years he had 
struggled to obtain a recognition of the 
exorbitant overcharge of taxation upon 
locomotion. He objected to the theory of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that the 
metropolis owed something to the Govern- 
ment for money laid out upon it, which 
ought to be repaid by some specific tax. 
He, for one, was not aware that any such 
claim existed. He believed that when the 
House came to balance accounts, not only 
would it be found that there was a great 
overcharge in the matter of cabs, but also 
a still greater overcharge in other branches 
of revenue. In London several families 
living in one house had to contribute to 
the house tax, while in the country fami- 
lies living in separate houses had no such 
tax to pay. There were many matters in 
respect of which the metropolis laboured 
under serious disadvantages. He attri- 
buted this to the fact that it had so small 
an amount of representation in that House. 
It could not make itself felt. He hoped, 
however, there was a chance of improve- 
ment in that respect. It was remarkable 
that if a number of small boroughs— 
which in the aggregate had not, perhaps, 
a population equal to half that of one of 
the metropolitan boroughs—felt themselves 
aggrieved by any particular state of cir- 
cumstances, they were able to bring such 
a pressure on the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer as he was unable to withstand, 
while the metropolis could not get its just 
complaints attended to. He never could 
understand why the public carriages in 
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London should have a different rate of 
taxation imposed upon them from that 
which applied to similar vehicles in other 
parts of the country. The result was 
that gentlemen found themselves obliged 
to travel in very indifferent cabs, though 
it was true they had the satisfaction that 
here they rode cheaper than they could in 
any other city of Europe. The House 
were very fond of free trade when they 
wanted to buy; but the moment they 
came to make a law for those who sold 
they insisted that the article should be 
disposed of at the lowest rate. The 
licence required to be taken out by those 
who let horses out on hire was attended 
with inconvenience and hardship. Could 
anything be more absurd than that a man 
could not lend his horse or carriage with- 
out subjecting himself to very heavy 
penalties if he received any remuneration 
for the loan. If you found yourself in 
the country, and asked a farmer to let you 
ride his horse, you could not offer him re- 
muneration—if you were to make such a 
request toa man he would look at you 
with suspicion. He had found this to be 
the case with a Scotch farmer to whom 
he applied for the use of a horse; but 
when he assured the man that he had the 
greatest contempt for the Excise laws, and 
that he was not aware they existed in that 
part of the country, he consented to let 
him have the horse. If a man driving a 
conveyance along the road allowed a tra- 
veller to get up, and accepted remunera- 
tion, a penalty might be enforced if he had 
notalicence. A turnpike-keeper had once 
threatened a man for giving him a lift. 
If a man keeping a horse and cart for the 
purposes of his business met his wife and 
gave her a lift home, the tax collector 
might pounce upon him and make him pay 
carriage duty, and a tax on the boy who 
groomed the horse. He hoped the time 
would shortly come when the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would be able to totally 
abolish all taxes on carriages and horses to 
the extent that such interfered with indus- 
try and necessary locomotion. 

Mr. POWELL desired to express his 
satisfaction that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had taken up this question, 
and had announced his intention of carry- 
ing the reductions still further. In some 
small towns these carriage duties made all 
the difference between commercial progress 
and the stagnation of trade. The question 
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sometimes depended on whether there was 
omnibus communication between that 
town and the nearest railway station. 
In the town of Wigan, which he once 
had the honour of representing, omnibus 
communication had been discontinued in 
consequence of the mileage duty. This 
was an illustration of the evil effects 
which the duty sometimes brought about. 

Mr. MORRISON said, he would like 
to know whether those duties could not 
be consolidated into a smaller number of 
items. He was also desirous of learning 
what the expense would be of collecting 
the farthing duty—because he thought it 
would bear an undue proportion to the total 
amount of the impost. He did not think 
that justice to the railway interest would 
allow of the duty on stage carriages being 
entirely removed as long as railways were 
taxed so heavily; because, though omni- 
buses could not compete with steam in 
point of speed, in many cases they pos- 
sessed an advantage over suburban rail- 
ways, inasmuch as they took up and set 
down passengers at their own doors. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, the question was 
whether the House was to sacrifice certain 
portions of the mileage duty on the means 
of locomotion, and at the same time refuse 
even an inquiry into the turnpike system, 
which hampered locomotion to a very much 
greater degree. In his opinion, the ques- 
tion of turnpikes was fairly entitled to the 
consideration of the House. 


Resolution agreed to. 


7. Resolved, That, towards raising the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty, there shall be charged 
and paid on and after the 2nd day of July 1866, 
the following reduced Duty on Stage Carriages in 
Great Britain in lieu of the Mileage Duty now 
payable thereon (that is to say): 

For and in respect of every Mile which any 

Stage Carriage shall be licensed to travel, 
the Excise Duty of One Farthing. 


8. Resolved, That, towards raising the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty, there shall be granted 
and paid, on and after the 6th day of July 1666, 
the following reduced Duties on Licences to be 
taken out yearly by persons who shall let any 
Horse or Horses for hire in Great Britain as here- 
inafter mentioned : 


Where the person taking out such £ 8. d. 
Licence shall keep at one and the 
same time to let for hire one Horse 
or one Carriage only . ° ° 

And where such person shall keep as 
aforesaid any greater number of 
Horses or Carriages— 

Not exceeding three Horses or 
two Carriages . ° - 1000 
Not exceeding four Ilorses or 
three Carriages . . .1500 


500 











Not exceeding six Horses or 
five Carriages . . - 2500 


Resolution 9. 

That, towards raising the Supply granted to 
Her Majesty, there shall be charged, collected, 
and paid for one year, commencing on the 6th day 
of April 1866, for and in respect of all Property, 
Profits, and Gains mentioned or described as 
chargeable in the Act passed in the 16th and 17th 
years of Her Majesty’s reign, chapter 34, for 

nting to Her Majesty Duties on Profits arising 
oo Property, Professions, Trades, and Offices, 
the following Rates and Duties (that is to say) : 

For every twenty shillings of the annual value 
or amount of all such Property, Profits, and 
Gains (except those chargeable under Sche- 
dule (B) of the said Act), the Rate or Duty 
of Four pence. 

And for and in t of the occupation of 
Lands, Tenements, Hereditaments and Heri- 
tages chargeable under Schedule (B) of the 
said Act, for every Twenty shillings of the 
annual value thereof, 

In England, the Rate or Duty of Two 

nee, and 
In Scotland and Ireland respectively, the 
Rate or Duty of One penny halfpenny. 

Subject to the provisions contained in Section 3 
of the Act 26th Victoria, chapter 22, for the ex- 
emption of persons whose Income from every 
source is under One Hundred pounds a year, and 
relief to those whose Income is under Two 
Hundred pounds a year. 


Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART re- 
gretted that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had during the last few years 
allowed 3d. of the duty, which would 
have provided for the repeal of two- 
thirds of the malt tax, or two-thirds 
of the sugar duty, or for the repeal of 
the duties upon every article except six 
—namely, wine, spirits, malt, tea, sugar, 
and tobacco, to slip through his fingers. 
Nothing would do so much to stop the 
mouths of demagogues as to show, by the 
maintenance of the income tax, that that 
House was determined to adhere to the 
policy of abolishing duties which were 
levied upon articles consumed by the 
working classes. 

Mr. HUBBARD said, he must protest 

inst the re-enactment of the Income 
Tax Act without an attempt having been 
made on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to remove any of its gross in- 
equalities. If those inequalities had been 
removed, the tax would have been more 
readily endured. He wished also to call 
the attention of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to the imperfect and clumsy machi- 
nery by which the tax was collected. The 
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amount of confusion which it caused was 
something marvellous. This confusion 
partly arose from the inaccurate forms 
under which persons were required to make 
their assessment. No man could take the 
forms for assessment under Schedule D 
and make a just return taken from his 
own ledger without its being in a state of 
conflict with the requirements of the Act. 
In the receipts, too, which were given for 
income tax a statement was made that a 
certain sum had been received according 
to the information and particulars in the 
margin, but no particulars and no infor- 
mation were given in the margin. He 
submitted that that was a difficulty which 
might easily be remedied, and he urged 
upon the right hon. Gentleman the pro- 
priety of making the tax collectors give a 
proper form of receipt, showing the amount 
on which, and the rate at which, the tax 
was levied. There was another point to 
which he would call the attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman. Under Schedule 
D every individual was bound to make 
his own return, but there was no penalty 
if he failed to do so. The consequence 
was that a man with a tolerable good 
business would often refuse to make any 
return at all. Thereupon the income tax 
Commissioners made their own assessment, 
and assessed him, say, at £300 a year. He 
would pay it, and again refuse to send in 
a return; whereupon the Commissioners 
would, perhaps, assess him at £500 which 
he would pay. This process went on 
step by step so long as the trader was as- 
sessed by the Commissioners at a lower 
sum than he was really liable to pay. 
He would suggest to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer the expediency of intro- 
ducing a clause with the object of com- 
pelling people to make returns under 
Schedule D. 

Mr. Atperman LAWRENCE said, the 
income tax pressed most severely upon 
persons possessing incomes of £200 or 
£300 a year, and in his opinion £150 
ought to be written off every income up to 
at least £600 a year. The tax at present 
pressed too heavily upon persons engaged 
in professions, such as surgeons, artists, 
schoolmasters, and clergymen. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, there was an 
essential difference between property and 
income tax, which were now grouped 
together. The reduction in the tea and 
sugar duties, and imposts of that kind, 
were insignificant in their importance as 
compared with the income tax, which 
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taxed the bone and muscle of the industry 
of the country. The property tax was a 
reasonable and legitimate tax to meet the 
requirements of the country—it was the 
ancient and proper means of raising re- 
venue; and although vestries had power 
to impose a tax analogous to the income 
tax, common sense told them that the 
proper way was to raise the tax from pro- 
perty, and this was done throughout the 
length and breadth of the country. The 
property tax was direct and economical ; 
the income tax was indirect and expen- 
sive ; and yet the two were mixed together 
as though there was some analogy between 
them. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER meant no disrespect to hon. Mem- 
bers by declining to discuss questions 
which had been raised, and which went 
deep into our fiscal and social systems, 
because they could not be adequately dis- 
cussed on a Resolution for the renewal of 
a tax. They were fair and proper subjects 
to be discussed thoroughly, and when 
they were raised as separate questions the 
House had shown no disinclination to 


attend to them; but, on the voting of a 
portion of the Supplies of the year, the 
House could not enter upon the deeper 


and larger question of the structure of the 
taxes. 


Resolution agreed to. 

House resumed. . 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow; 
Committee to sit again on Wednesday. 


NATIONAL DEBT ACTS.—COMMITTEE. 


Acts considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 


QUER, on rising to move a Resolution, 
said, that as it would be very difficult to 
discuss the question satisfactorily without 
details, and as the House could have the 
details only when the Bill was before it, 
he would simply move the Resolution 
which stood on the paper, in conformity 
with the understanding come to in the 
House that the discussion should be taken 
at a convenient time, such as on the ques- 
tion of the second reading. He begged, 
therefore, to move— 

“That it is expedient to grant powers for can- 
celling the charge on the Consolidated Fund for 
Savings Banks of £24,000,000, and also for can- 
celling, from time to time, Capital Stocks of An- 
nuities held for Savings Banks by the Commis- 
sioners for the Reduction of the National Debt, 
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and for creating, until the fifth day of April, one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-five, equiva- 
lent ‘Terminable Annuities for Savings Banks in 
lieu thereof, and to provide for payment of such 
Terminable Annuities out of the Consolidated 
Fund, 

Sm EDWARD BULLER said, he had 
listened to the statement of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on this subject, and had 
read the Reports in the papers, and he con- 
fessed, after all, that he did not understand 
the plan of the Government, nor had he 
met any one who did. But, as far as he 
did understand it, it was this:—There 
were to be two operations, A and B. The 
first was to wipe out £24,000,000 of cash, 
not stock. He wished to know how these 
£24,000,000 of cash were represented by 
an interest of £720,000, that being nearly 
3 percent. There was another point which 
he would wish to have cleared up. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had stated 
that there were £3,000,000 due to the 
trustees of the savings banks over and 
above the £24,000,000. Was he right in 
stating that? If he understood the scheme 
rightly, it was that £1,725,000 was to be 
annually paid for the purpose of extin- 
guishing the £24,000,000, and at the end 
of eighteen and a half years we were to 
enter into an engagement for another term 
of eighteen and a half years, or a longer 
period. The right hon. Gentleman would 
extinguish, in the course of about eightecn 
years, £12,000,000. There would then 
remain about £12,000,000 more in the 
hands of the Commissioners of the National 
Debt for the purpose of satisfying the de- 
mands made by the depositors. So that 
in 1885 we should be in this position :— 
We should have wiped off £24,000,000 of 
money, but of that sum £12,000,000 would 
be in the hands of the Commissioners of 
the National Debt, applicable to the pay- 
ment of depositors. That was proposal A, 
as far as he understood it. Then came pro- 
posal B, which was to apply £12,000,000 
of assets to carry out something like the 
same process, and to purchase annuities 
which were to expire either in 1885 or 
1905. Now, he wanted to know how 
these £12,000,000, which represented 
something like £13,500,000 stock, were 
to be converted into annuities. Did the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer intend to pur- 
chase annuities from time to time as he had 
£500,000 in his hands, or was he to pur- 
chase stock in the first instance, and con- 
vert that stock into annuities—was that to 
be done every year, and what was to be 
the term of years for which the annuities 
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were to be granted? ‘Were the annuities 
to be granted next year, and then for a 
period terminating in 1905, or every year 
for a period of twenty years, so that gra- 
dually they would be reduced from year 
to year, and terminate in a small sum 
in 1905? 

Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU said, he 
rose not to continue the discussion, but 
rather to ask whether it was in order to 
go into it at all. On the Paper which 
hon. Members received on Saturday morn- 
ing the second Order of the day was the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, and that 
was the state of the Orders when the House 
rose on Friday evening. But when he 
came down to the House to-day he found 
that the Orders had been altered; this 
National Debt question had been inter- 
calated between the first and second Or- 
ders as they had appeared on the Paper 
on Saturday morning. Now, it was not 
right that hon. Members should be placed 
in that position. This was a subject of 
the greatest importance. If the hon. Mem- 
ber for Buckingham (Mr. Hubbard), for 
instance, wished to raise a discussion on 
the National Debt Bill, and if, relying on 
the Paper which he received on Saturday 
morning, he had gone to his country seat 
(believing, from the position in which the 
question had stood on the Orders this 
morning, that it could not possibly come 
on for discussion to-night), he would have 
lost the opportunity which he desired, and 
the House would have lost his knowledge 
and experience. He therefore wished to 
ask, as a matter of order, whether they 
could go into the question of the National 
Debt Acts now? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the Question of 
the noble Lord was a Question for the 
House, and not for the Committee. The 
House had referred the consideration of the 
National Debt Acts to the Committee, and 
the Committee could not, therefore, inquire 
into the question raised by the noble 
Lord. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU asked, 
whether he was to understand that he 
should refer the point to the Speaker 
before the Report was presented? He 
had not had an opportunity of doing so 
before the Speaker left the Chair. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the noble Lord 
would have no difficulty in finding oppor- 
tunities of raising the Question. When 


the Report was brought up there would be 
no difficulty in doing so. 
Viscount CRANBOURNE said, he 
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should like to know whether the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer had been conscious of 
this curious manipulation. Were they to 
attribute this alteration, which might have 
misled many persons anxious to discuss 
this question, to the officers of the House, 
or to any Member of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment? Those financial questions were 
matters upon which the House ought to 
insist upon having ample notice, and for 
this reason— that the decision of them 
rested with that House alone; and if by 
any accident full consideration was not 
given to them, the error was irreparable, 
as no action could be taken upon them in 
another place. He hoped, therefore, the 
right hon. Gentleman would take notice 
of the irregularity which had occurred. 
On the Notice paper of Saturday this 
measure was put down as No. 22; it was 
afterwards removed to the second place— 
a matter about which they had no notice, 
and after the Papers were sent round on 
Saturday. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER said, the intention of the Govern- 
ment certainly was, that this measure 
should be brought forward this evening, 
and that intention was made the subject 
of conversation more than once during the 
last week. He thought it was fully un- 
derstood that it was the intention of the 
Government, so far as depended upon them, 
with the approval of the House, to move 
the Resolution this evening. With respect 
to the question put to him by the noble 
Lord (Viscount Cranbourne), his knowledge 
was very limited. He had seen the Order 
in the middle of the list, but when he 
came down to the House he found it pro- 
moted to the second place. He appre- 
hended whatever mistake was made must 
have been made in the Notice paper of 
Saturday, and that the Order was only 
restored to its original place. With re- 
spect to the questions which had beenasked 
by his hon. Friend behind him (Sir Ed- 
ward Buller), there were some of them that 
could hardly be discussed until the Bill 
was in the hands of Members; but with 
regard to others he was able to give an 
answer. With regard to the first ques- 
tion, why, when £24,000,000 was to 
be converted, the interest was only 
£720,000, the explanation was to be found 
in the history of the transaction by which 
the book debt was created. That book 
debt of £24,000,000 represented what 
was previously £24,000,000 of stock, and 
when by the vote of the House that stock 
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was converted into a book debt the interest 
was not changed—it remained at 3 per 
cent as before. At the time of the con- 
version the annuities must be created with 
reference to the existing state of the funds. 
Hence had arisen a considerable deficit on 
savings banks stock. They were liable to 
this state of things with regard to the sa- 
vings banks money. They received deposits 
when there was great abundance of money, 
and when the funds were high; conse- 
quently, investments were made at high 
prices ; but when the funds fell, perhaps 
10 per cent, a portion of the deposits was 
called for, and sales were made at low 
prices. The operation now proposed would 
repair this deficit, but at the cost of an 
actual payment of cash. With reference 
to the £3,000,000, it was included in the 
£24,000,000. The engagement connected 
with what was called the operation A was 
limited to eighteen and a half years. The 
first payment would be made at the end 
of this year, and the last payment in 
1885. It was quite impossible to antici- 
pate how much of the deposits of savings 
banks would be withdrawn in any future 
year ; the only data they had on that point 
was the extent to which they had been 
withdrawn to the present time; but the 
sum which would be ready for that pur- 
pose was so very large—so much beyond 
any draughts hitherto made, that the 
presumption was that about £500,000 
a year would remain. Then as to the 
£12,000,000, which would be in the hands 
of the Commissioners in 1885, it would 
be the business of the Commissioners to 
make investments from time to time, and 
he did not think a large sum would be 
allowed to accumulate. He now answered 
these questions dryly and without enter- 
ing into the scheme, which would be best 
understood when the Resolutions were in 
the hands of Members. 

Sm FRANCIS CROSSLEY expressed 
his great satisfaction that the attention of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had at 
last been given to the subject of the Na- 
tional Debt with a view to place it on a 
more satisfactory footing. In the course 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s able speech 
when he introduced his Budget he had 
told them that there were two ways, and 
only two, in which they could deal with 
this question. The first he said was to 
apply the whole or a portion of the sur- 
plus to pay off a portion of the debt out- 
right, and the second was to apply the 
same amount to pay the difference in value 
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between terminable annuities and Three 
per Cent Consols. He also told them that 
he had received many suggestions by letter 
with various schemes for reducing the Na- 
tional Debt by creating terminable annui- 
ties. He (Sir Francis Crossley) could not 
claim to have been one of his correspon- 
dents on that subject; but ever since he 
had had the honour of a seat in that House 
he had not failed on every suitable oc- 
casion to bring forward the question of 
creating terminable annuities in lieu of the 
permanent debt. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had told them that the great ob- 
stacle to his taking the advice given was 
that no one wanted to buy terminable an- 
nuities on the Stock Exchange; but he 
(Sir Francis Crossley) thought it was going 
rather too far to find fault with there being 
no buyers of terminable annuities on the 
Stock Exchange when the fact was they 
had not been. offered—before there were 
bayers there must be sellers, and he had 
too much faith in the prudence of the 
dealers on the Stock Exchange to imagine 
that they would not buy the stock that 
was cheaper than the Three per Cent 
Consols. Whilst he did not object to the 
short terminable annuities now proposed 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer he 
was in favour of much longer terminable 
annuities being offered as well; and he 
had on several occasions stated in that 
House that if the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would year by year lay by 
£500,000 out of his surplus for the pur- 
pose of paying the difference between ter- 
minable annuities at 100 years hence and 
Three per Cent Consols, that amount would 
pay the difference in value between up- 
wards of £10,000,000 of terminable an- 
nuities at 100 years hence and Three per 
Cent Consols. But, supposing the right 
hon. Gentleman were correct in saying 
that terminable annuities would not be a 
favourite stock, still the only result would 
be that the £500,000 instead of convert- 
ing 104 millions, as the exact value 
would do, might convert rather under 
£10,000,000 thus giving those who pur- 
chased terminable annuities the advant- 
age in value to that extent. The amount of 
our debt was so colossal that merely to pay 
it off outright with a portion of the surplus 
made no impression upon it; for instance, 
if £2,000,000 were paid off directly we 
should merely be paying 5s. in the £100 
or bankers commission upon it, whereas 
by the terminable annuities a half million 
would transpose £10,000,000 interminable 
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annuities to be terminable 100 years hence. 
The.Chancellor of the Exchequer had re- 
marked that it would have been unwise 
to have attempted to deal with the Na- 
tional Debt until our commercial legisla- 
tion had been placed on a satisfactory foot- 
ing, but looking at the prosperity we had 
had for many years back, he was unable 
to endorse that opinion. He quite ad- 
mitted that the point to which the right 
hon, Gentleman had referred was the more 
important of the two, but he thought it 
would have been much wiser to allow the 
two to proceed hand-in-hand in the mode 
which he had described. The right hon. 
Gentleman had drawn their attention to 
the important subject of the decrease of 
our coal supply in this country. He should 
be sorry to be able to think that it would 
be completely exhausted in so short a time 
as the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
led them to suppose ; still he was perfectly 
correct in this, that there was no country 
in the world where coals could be brought 
to the surface so cheaply as in this, and 
being an island the coals were near to the 
sea-board when so brought to the surface, 
consequently there was very great danger 
of rapid exhaustion taking place. He (Sir 
Francis Crossley) believed also that his 
statement was correct as to the quantity 
of coal in this country, being but the one 
thirty-seventy part of the quantity in 
America; but in that country the wages 
were high, it was a continent, and not an 
island, and consequently it would be véry 
difficult to get the coal to the sea- 
board. He thought the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had done good service in 
bringing this important subject under their 
consideration, and had shown that it was 
wise and prudent that no time should be lost 
in placing our National Debt on a more 
satisfactory footing, and he (Sir Francis 
Crossley) hoped that, whoever might be 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in future 
years, the system of terminable annuities 
would be more extensively adopted, for 
the reduction of the debt in time of peace 
was the best preparation we could make 
for war. 

Mr. WEGUELIN said, the great point 
to be considered was whether the country 
would bear the extra charge proposed for 
the purpose of paying off the debt by 
instalments — which was the real opera- 
tion of terminable annuities. He would 


suggest to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that there was a fund which 
might very fairly be applied to this object. 
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The right hon. Gentleman stated the 
other night that the Exchequer Loan 
Commissioners had lent altogether about 
£10,000,000, which appeared every year 
under the head “‘ Repayment of Advances” 
in the Revenue Accounts. It appeared to 
him that the receipts from this source 
might be applied to the creation or pay- 
ment of these annuities; which would be 
attended with this advantage, that in 
times of difficulty, when it might be 
requisite for the Government to raise 
money, these loans could be suspended. 

Mr. WHALLEY protested against its 
going forth to the world that our national 
pre-eminence depended upon our coal-fields, 
for it was really dependent on our energy 
and enterprize — qualities which would 
enable us to bring coal from America or 
any other part of the world, if our own 
deposits were exhausted. He protested 
against the doctrine that if our supply of 
coal were to fail we should at all descend 
from our position as a nation. 

Mr. LAING said, that irrespective of 
the details of this measure, a very impor- 
tant principle had been mooted in eloquent 
speeches recently delivered on the ques- 
tion. It would be a great convenience if 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
state whether the discussion upon it would 
be taken before or after that on the Reform 
Bill, or whether it would be taken before 
the Whitsuntide recess. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER was afraid that, having regard to 
other subjects still more important, he 
could only repeat his promise of giving 
ample notice. He should be glad if the 
second reading could be fixed for Thurs- 
day week, but until he knew what course 
was likely to be pursued in regard to the 
Bill he had introduced that evening he 
could make no definite arrangement. 


Resolution agreed to. 


Resolved, That it is expedient to grant powers 
for cancelling the charge on the Consolidated 
Fund for Savings Banks of £24,000,000, and also 
for cancelling, from time to time, Capital Stocks 
of Annuities held for Savings Banks by the Com- 
missioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt, and for creating, until the fifth day of April, 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-fifty, equi- 
valent Terminable Annuities for Savings Banks 
in lieu thereof, and to provide for payment of 
such Terminable Annuities out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund, 


House resumed. 


Lorn ROBERT MONTAGU (Mr. 
Speaker being in the Chair) said, he 
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would now call attention to the point of 
Order he had previously mentioned. He 
wished to observe that the Paper con- 
taining the Orders of the Day which had 
been laid upon the table that evening 
differed from the Paper which had been 
supplied to Members on Saturday morn- 
ing. The National Debt Bill stood second 
on the one paper and appeared as the 
twenty-second Order on the other. That 
alteration might have led to serious incon- 
venience. He wished to know whether 
such an alteration could legitimately be 
made. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the House was 
aware that on Friday evening the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer fixed the Com- 
mittee on the National Debt Acts as one 
of the Orders for this evening, and that 
the Government had the power of ar- 
ranging those Orders in the way which ap- 
peared to them most convenient for the de- 
spatch of public Business. The Committee 
on Ways and ‘Means and the Committee 
on the National Debt Acts were intended 
to stand next each other, but they were 
accidentally separated and printed apart. 
On Saturday, knowing what the inten- 
tion of the Government was and what 
was proposed, for the convenience of pub- 
lic business, the Clerk directed that the 
change should be made. 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


LIFE INSURANCES (IRELAND) BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. Arrorney Generat for Irne- 
LAND, Bill to amend the Law relating to Life 
Insurances in Ireland, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Atrorney Genera for Irnguanp and Mr. 
Souicrtor Gererat for IRELAND. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 114.] 


Hosue adjourned at a quarter after 
Twelve o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, May 8, 1866. 


MINUTES.}~Several Lords took the Oath. 

Pusuic Bitts — Second Reading —- Labouring 
Classes Dwellings (68). 

Committee — Dockyard Extensions Act Amend- 
ment * (56). 

Report—Dockyard Extensions Act Amendment * 
56 


(56). 
Third Reading—Drainage and Improvement of 
Lands (Ireland) (90), and passed. 
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THE NESTORIANS IN PERSIA, 
QUESTION. 


Viscount STRATFORD ove RED- 
CLIFFE said, that seeing the noble Earl 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs in his 
place, he would take the opportunity of 
making an inquiry on a subject not press- 
ing immediately on any National interest, 
but which was of a certain degree of im- 
portance in a religious and social sense. 
Their Lordships were aware that in the 
kingdom of Persia there was a considera- 
ble body of Christians, established there 
from the earliest period, under the name 
of Nestorians, probably deriving their name 
from Bishop Nestorius, who flourished some 
time in the 5th century, and who was 
Bishop of Constantinople, and who, in his 
early days, was a vigorous persecutor of 
Christians, and ended by becoming a vigor- 
ous upholder of Christianity. These Nesto- 
rians were remarkable, as he understood, for 
the purity of their Christian faith and the 
simplicity of their character; and if anything 
were wanting to satisfy their Lordships 
that they were right-minded in that respect, 
it would be the fact that the Nestorians 
had suffered a good deal of persecution 
partly from the Mussulmans, and partly, 
he was sorry to say, from fellow-Christians 
of the Roman Catholic persuasion, who 
were anxious to bring them over to the 
See of Rome, and, not succeeding in that 
object except to a limited extent, had set 
up the Persian and Mussulman population 
against them. It appeared that lately, 
from advices from this country, proceeding, 
perhaps, from the Office over which the 
noble Earl presided, and very much to his 
credit in that case, the present monarch of 
Persia had not only ceased all persecution 
of the Nestorians, but had offered them 
protection, and had also given them a site 
for the erection of a church in the part 
of the country where they lived, and had 
himself given a most remarkable example 
by presenting a sum of £100 towards the 
erection of thechurch. He (Viscount Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe) had been at Constantino- 
ple, and had witnessed the progress of Libe- 
ral ideas there and in the East, but this 
surpassed anything he had the good fortune 
to see in that quarter. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it would be satisfactory to find 
that the Government had received informa- 
tion similar to that which had reached him 
from what he believed to be a very au- 
thentic source ; and in that case it would 
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be a still greater satisfaction to find that 
Her Majesty’s Government viewed the cir- 
cumstances in the same light as he did, 
and were disposed to give some evidence 
of their appreciation of the Shah’s con- 
duct on this occasion, and some encour- 
agement to the prosecution of Liberal 
ideas so favourable to Christians and to 
the common interest to persons connected 
with the East. The Question he wished 
to put to his noble Friend was, Whether the 
information received by the noble Earl was 
similar to that which he had received 
himself ; and whether the Government had 
taken any step, or had in contemplation to 
take any step, which would show that they 
appreciated the Shah’s conduct in giving 


The Nestorians 


protection and encouragement to these 
people ? 
Tue Eart or CLARENDON: In 


answer to my noble Friend’s inquiry, | 
can merely give a confirmation of the 
statement he has made. In the first 
place, I believe the Nestorians in Persia 
were established at an earlier date than 
that mentioned by my noble Friend, and 
that their rites and doctrines so very 
much correspond with our own that they 
have been called the Protestants of Asia. 
They have been subject to the greatest 
Oppression, not only from those amongst 
whom they live, but by the Mahomedans 
who have been placed over them as rulers. 
These continued oppressions having come 
from a variety of sources to the knowledge 
of Her Majesty’s Government, Mr. Alison, 
our Minister in Persia, was directed to 
bring the whole subject under the con- 
sideration of the Persian Government. 
Mr. Alison had also suggested that it was 
very desirable that they should cease to 
be governed by a Mahomedan Prince, and 
that a Christian ruler should be placed 
over them. This suggestion was approved, 
and he was desired to bring it before the 
Persian Government ; and after communi- 
eating with the Persian Prime Minister he 
communicated direct with the Shah. The 
Shah not only agreed that a Christian 
ruler should be placed over the Nestorians, 
and gave them a site for the building of a 
church, but he did what my noble Friend 
has described as an unprecedented example 
—he subscribed £100 towards the building 
of the church. As soon as these cireum- 
stances came to the knowledge of Her 
Majesty’s Government, Mr. Alison was 
desired to return their warmest thanks to 
the Shah ; and they also desired him to 
subscribe £80 towards the building of the 
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chureh, I have also the satisfaction of 
stating almost all sects joined with Mr. 
Alison in the subscription. The matter 
having been brought to Her Majesty’s 
knowledge, Her Majesty desired that Mr. 
Alison should seek an audience with the 
Shah to express in her namo the interest 
she took in these Christians and her warm 
acknowledgment for the Shah’s valuable 
assistance and the protection he had ex- 
tended to the Nestorians. The Christian 
ruler, a man of high rank, has since been 
appointed ; and although my noble Friend 
will understand there is some difficulty in 
establishing the state of things he desires, 
I think there is every reason to hope that 
this sect will henceforth be free from 
persecution. I cannot conclude without 
bearing my testimony to the great tact, 
judgment, and ability which have been 
exhibited throughout an affair (which I am 
sure my noble Friend will understand 
could not have been brought to this satis- 
factory issue without some difficulty) by 
Her Majesty’s representative in Persia. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
he had received letters confirming the state- 
ments which had been made; and only 
to-day he had seen a gentleman who stated 
that this was a legitimate occasion for 
promoting the Christian religion in the 
East. He should like to point out to his 
noble Friend the circumstance that the 
Secretary to the Foreign Minister of the 
Shah gave £50 as a precedent which was 
worthy of imitation. 

Tue Bisuop or OXFORD said, he 
desired to offer a single word in correction 
of what had fallen from the noble Lord at 
the head of the Foreign Office. He 
unfeignedly rejoiced at the protection 
which had been extended towards these our 
brother Christians, and at all the good that 
might come from that protection ; but if 
the right rev. Bench were to sit perfectly 
still under the statement that in all its 
particulars the Nestorian doctrine agreed 
with the doctrine of the Church of 
England, that would give a great shock to 
many Christians in this country. That 
wasnotthe case. The Church of England 
agreed with these people in protesting 
against the assumption and aggression of 
the Church of Rome, but did not agree 
with them in all matters of doctrine— 
which constituted the Nestorians a separate 
sect. 
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LABOURING CLASSES DWELLINGS BILL. 
(The Lord Stanley of Alderley.) 

(No. 68.) SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Lorv STANLEY or ALDERLEY, in 
moving the second reading of the Bill, said, 
that it had its origin in a desire to meet 
the wants of the labouring classes who had 
been driven from their habitations to so 
great an extent by the construction of 
railways and public works. The object of 
the Bill was to enable the Public Works 
Commissioners to advance to public com- 
panies and private individuals sums of 
money not exceeding one-half of the value 
of the premises to be erected, for the pur- 
pose of providing dwellings for the labour- 
ing classes, and the advance was to be 
charged interest at the rate of 4 per cent. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°*,”’ 
—(Lord Stanley of Alderley.) 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, the Bill 
was one of an exceptional character, and 
certainly not in accordance with the usual 
principles of legislation. It was no doubt 
a great object which it had in view, and 
might operate very advantageously for the 
labouring classes; but as he understood, 
money was to be advanced to public com- 
panies for the purpose of building houses 
for the labouring classes, without any stipu- 
lation as to rents that were to be required 
in return, This was giving an opportunity 
for mere speculation. In all previous Acts 
of a similar character the object had been 
to secure a moderate rent, with a fair 
return to the builder. Unless provision 
were made that the rents required should 
be moderate in amount, the very object of 
the measure would be defeated. 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY con- 
sidered the objection of the noble Earl 
would be obviated by a provision which 
was contained in the Bill, that the ad- 
vanees should only be made under such 
regulations as to rent and other matters 
as the Treasury might think proper to lay 
down. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
he cordially approved the object of the 
Bill ; and whether the principle were good 
or bad, it had been repeatedly sanctioned 
by both Houses of Parliament, and money 
had been advanced to private persons for a 
variety of purposes. There were several 
important considerations, however, of which 
it was desirable not to lose sight in dealing 
with the subject. Their Lordships were 
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asked to provide for the replacement of a 
class of houses in which one family occu- 
pied at the most two rooms, while in many 
instances the accommodation was confined 
to a single apartment. Now, if much more 
ample accommodation than two rooms 
should be furnished in the buildings which 
would be erected under the operation of the 
Bill, it was possible that the rent would 
be so largely increased that a considerable 
number of those who would be displaced 
would not be able to pay it; while if single 
rooms were set aside for occupation a legis- 
lative sanction would, as it were, be given 
to that system of several persons dwelling 
together in one apartment, which was so 
subversive of all health and decency. 
He wished also to impress upon their Lord- 
ships the necessity, particularly in the event 
of money being lent to private speculators 
under the Bill, of having due precautions 
taken to prevent them from running up 
houses of a miserable description, which 
might tumble down at the end of twenty 
years. He did not think that Bill would 
have any very extensive operation, because 
the rate of interest fixed was too high 
to induce many borrowers; for the mea- 
sure to do any good, the rate of inte- 
rest should be reduced to 1} or 2 per 
cent. The fact should not be overlooked 
that there were great differences in the 
condition of the working classes of the 
metropolis. Some of the skilled artizans 
of London, who earned 35s., 40s., and 
even as much as 60s. a week ; might be 
able to pay 3s., or even 6s. a week for 
their lodgings; but the great mass of 
the labouring poor in London were in a 
very different position—he believed they 
did not earn on an average more than 
from 10s. to 12s. per week, and such 
persons could not pay more than Is. 6d. 
or 2s. a week for their lodgings. He would 
also observe that the rents in London were 
very considerably increased by the circum- 
stance that many of the skilled artizans 
required to live, not only in close proximity 
to their work, but in close proximity to 
each other. Take the case of the watch- 
makers of Clerkenwell as an illustration. 
A watch passed through the hands of at 
least 100 different workmen before it was 
completed, and these men must be contig- 
uous to each other, because, although 
each workman might have a certain num- 
ber of tools of his own, he must rely to a 
great extent on the aasistance of his neigh- 
bours. But even if by the present mea- 
sure they could make provision for the 
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skilled artizans, how could they make pro- 
vision for that large mass of the labouring 
poor who lived in miserable dens and 
wretched alleys, and were unable to pay 
more than they now did for a single room 
—namely, ls. 6d. or 2s. per week ? That 
was the class which was least of all able 
to help itself. Yet, although the Bill might 
not have any extensive operation, he re- 
garded its introduction as a useful experi- 
ment, believing that even if they lost the 
whole of the money employed in carrying 
it on they could well afford to do so—espe- 
cially as it would be the means of pro- 
curing for them a great amount of valuable 
knowledge on a very important matter. 
Considering the enormity of the evil to be 
remedied, and that it was augmenting 
from day to day—because, while they were 
widening their thoroughfares and improv- 
ing their street architecture, the labouring 
classes were—not sent to the outskirts of 
the metropolis, but were driven into houses 
already overcrowded, where pestilence, dis- 
ease, immodesty, and everything most of- 
fensive to physical and moral life went on 
in an increasing ratio—he thought it was 
their duty to make every experiment in their 
power with a view to mitigate so frightful 
a state of things; and he therefore begged 
to thank the Government for their present 
attempt. 

Tue Eart or POWIS said, that the 
Public Loan Commissioners were prohi- 
bited by a Treasury Minute from advancing 
money at a lower rate of interest than 5 
per cent, and expressed his fear that, un- 
less the Government were prepared to re- 
consider that Minute, so as to allow ad- 
vances to be made at a reduced rate of 
interest, the provisions of this Bill would 
remain a dead letter. 

Lorv STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
that the Bill gave the power of advancing 
money at an interest of 4 per cent. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Friday next. 


AUSTRIA, PRUSSIA, AND ITALY. 
QUESTION, 


Eart CADOGAN rose to put the Ques- 
tion to the noble Earl the Foreign Secre- 
tary which stood on the notice paper in his 
name. A Question on the very same sub- 
ject had, he understood, been put on the 
previous evening by an hon. Gentleman in 
the other House of Parliament, and had 
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been answered by the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. In spite, however, of that 
circumstance, he thought their Lordships 
might still deem it advisable that he should 
persevere with the Question of which he 
had given notice, in order that their Lord- 
ships and the country might have the 
benefit of a statement from the noble Earl 
at the head of the Foreign Office, not 
simply with reference to the material facts 
as to what had lately occurred—on which, 
perhaps, his noble Friend might say their 
Lordships were already well informed—but 
also with respect to any steps which the 
noble Earl might have thought fit, as the 
organ of Her Majesty’s Government, to 
take, with a view either to avert or miti- 
gate the deplorable consequences which 
might arise if hostilities were unfortunately 
to break out. Assuming that he had their 
Lordships’ sanction for proceeding with 
that matter, he would endeavour, as much 
as possible, to confine himself to the Ques- 
tion which stood in his name. He would 
express no opinion himself, nor would he 
challenge any expression of opinion on the 
part of the noble Earl or their Lordships 
on subjects which, although of great in- 
terest, it might be premature to discuss, 
such as the causes which had led to the 
present critical state of affairs; the relative 
amount of blame to be awarded to each of 
the three Powers whose differences seemed 
to threaten the outbreak of a European war; 
and lastly—and this was not the least im- 
portant point—the motives that might have 
influenced the Emperor of the French, who 
had it in his power by one word to prevent 
the conflict which was now impending, but 
who had left that word unspoken. These 
were subjects of very great delicacy, and if 
approached at all ought to be approached 
with very great caution. In his humble 
opinion the moment had not yet arrived 
when those subjects would be ripe for dis- 
cussion ; but he was afraid that that time 
was not far distant. He had no doubt that 
there were many Members of their Lord- 
ships’ House far more competent and with 
much greater claims to their attention than 
himself who were prepared to discuss those 
subjects with that calmness and impartiality 
and statesmanship which their importance 
demanded. But putting those subjects 
aside, he would advert to points to which 
the same considerations of caution and for- 
bearance did not equally apply. He meant 
those points to which his question referred. 
On these he hoped he might be allowed to 
say a very few words. His noble Friend 
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at the head of the Foreign Office was far 
too sagacious and had too much foresight 
not to have discerned the premonitary 
symptoms of the approaching storm which 
threatened very shortly to break over a 
great part of Europe, and he was sure his 
noble Friend also had too keen a sense of 
the responsibility which attached to his 
high office to have satisfied himself with 
sitting quietly by as a calm and idle spec- 
tator of what was going on, and with not 
doing whatever might be in his power in 
the way of taking precaution against the 
ruin and desolation which, when that storm 
burst, would be scattered far and wide. 
If his noble Friend had taken that course, 
it could have been only from one or other 
of two causes—either the noble Earl was 
a determined adherent of the new policy 
known as the policy of non-intervention, or 
from a conviction that the influence which 
this country had so long possessed in the 
councils of Europe had become a thing of 
the past. He did not, however, believe 
that he held either one or the other of 
these opinions, and he was rather disposed 
to assume that his noble Friend had im- 
pressed upon those Governments whose 
unhappy dissensions were likely to embroil 
Europe in war those counsels of modera- 
tion and those friendly remonstrances and 
warnings which he was justified in offering 
from his long experience, high character, 
and the great estimation in which he was 
held by the Sovereigns and many of the 
principal statesmen of Europe with whom 
he was intimately acquainted. He would 
now ask the Question of which he had 
given notice—namely, Whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have made any Offer of 
Mediation, either alone or in concert with 
The Emperor of the French and The Em- 
peror of Russia, to the Courts of Austria, 
Prussia, and Italy, with a view of assisting 
the Governments of those Countries in ar- 
riving at a Pacific Settlement of the Ques- 
tions at issue between them? He trusted 
that the noble Earl would not confine him- 
self to the specific terms of the Question ; 
but would consider it as applying to a pro- 
posal of any other nature which he might 
have made to the Courts in question. 

THe Eart or CLARENDON: My 
Lords, I am much obliged to my noble 
Friend for the tone of the remarks he has 
made, and for the courteous manner in 
which he has expressed himself in regard 
to myself. I am afraid that, in one re- 
spect, it will be necessary for me to main- 
tain a discreet silence, if my noble Friend 
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alludes to the apportioning of blame and 
the imputation of motives. 

Eart CADOGAN said, he had expressly 
disclaimed any wish to enter into topics of 
that kind, 

Tue Eart or CLARENDON: I beg 
my noble Friend’s pardon, I am glad I 
have misapprehended him on that point. 
It is perfectly true, as my noble Friend 
said, that Parliament has been without 
any information communicated by us on 
the subject, and for this reason—that, so 
far as the action of the Government is con- 
cerned, this country will, neither directly 
nor indirectly, take any part in war, if war 
should unfortunately occur, Of course, we 
have always been ready to answer any 
inquiry that might have been addressed to 
us ; but until last night, in the other House 
of Parliament, and to-night in this House, 
no inquiry of that nature has been addressed 
tous. I am sure this has not been from any 
want of vigilance on the part of Parliament, 
or from want of interest in Continental af- 
fairs, but because it was felt that the public 
are just as well informed as the Government 
on passing events. There is now little of 
that secret diplomacy which in former 
days so much prevailed. There is on the 
part of every Government —such is the 
power of public opinion—so great an anx- 
iety to appeal to it and obtain its support, 
that despatches of the most important 
character and entailing the gravest con- 
sequences are no sooner delivered than they 
are published ; and the telegram secures 
that there shall be no priority of informa- 
tion. We are, therefore, all placed on the 
same footing. We know the complaints 
of Prussia against Austria, and in what 
manner Austria has answered those accu- 
sations. We know by the able papers 
they have published what are the opinions 
of Bavaria and Saxony as to the conduct of 
their two great neighbours, and what are 
the opinions of the rest of the German 
Powers. We know how loud have been 
the remonstrances throughout Germany 
against a war uncalled for by national 
honour and forbidden by national interests. 
The fall of the funds and of all public 
securities throughout the Exchanges of 
Europe—the paralyzation of credit, of com- 
merce and industry—the enormous losses 
that were entailed as soon as the rumour of 
war assumed an appearance of reality— 
seemed to be so many warnings to Sove- 
reigns how they trifled with the interests 
of their subjects. Up to about a fortnight 
ago there was an appearance that moderate 
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counsels would prevail, and that the cala- 
mity of war would be adverted. But 
within the last fortnight this hope has 
become less and less felt, and, although 
each Power declares that it has no aggres- 
sive intention against the other, and al- 
though each declares that it has only armed 
against an attack which they all declare 
they do not meditate, yet when three 
large armies are marching to their respec- 
tive frontiers there is too much reason to 
fear that war is at hand. If we had the 
Jeast reason to hope that our good offices 
would have been of any use, they would 
have been freely offered and conscientiously 
employed. That we have taken care the 
Powers in question should know. I should 
not be discharging my duty if I said too 
much; but, my Lords, we have stood 
alone, and alone we could do nothing 
against the determination that war was 
the most effective means—the only effective 
means of giving effect to an ambitious 
policy. This determination may possibly 
be carried into effect—we must hope that 
until war is actually declared it will not be 
earried into effect, but more than a million 
of men are now armed and prepared for 
the conflict. And I must say that it is a 
melancholy sight in this ealightened age, 
and in the present state of civilization and 
progress, that Europe should be even me- 
naced with war for which no casus belli ean 
be said to exist, and for which there is 
no justification. 

Viscount STRATFORD DE RED- 
CLIFFE said, he did not rise with any 
intention of entering into a lengthy con- 
sideration of the subject, but he heartily 
coneurred in the opinion that the war which 
now menaced Europe was to be deprecated, 
not only with respect to its probable conse- 
quences, but to the motives of its authors. 
lt was to him a matter of surprise and re- 
gret that, in spite of the public knowledge 
and public opinion to which the noble Earl 
had referred, those who were at the head 
of the councils of States and of great ar- 
mies were disposed to carry out their am- 
bitious projects, and the present prospect 
was that Europe was about to be involved, 
not only in one of the most extensive wars 
of this century, but one of the most exten- 
sive within historical record. This country, 
under these circumstances, would be more 
than usually fortunate if, with the best 
intentions and the greatest love of peace, 
we were not eventually drawn into it. It 
appeared that, with every disposition on 
the part of the Government to give good 
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advice, the voice of England was of no 
effect upon the Cabinets of Europe, and 
that this country was condemned to silence 
and inaction, and was unable to take pre- 
cautions or even to raise a voice against 
the coming calamity. That was a state of 
things deeply to be lamented, and if that 
was the position in which we stood he 
should say that he thanked Heaven that 
at his time of life he might naturally hope 
to be spared the contemplation of the evils 
with which we were threatened. He did 
not believe that in this case Austria was 
the aggressive party. He could not believe 
that in her state of financial weakness at 
home, of political weakness in Hungary 
and in Italy, and in her doubtful position 
in Germany, it was possible that she should 
be the aggressor. But when the affairs 
of the Duchies were under discussion many 
of their Lordships who took part in the 
debate foretold that the bitter cup prepared 
for Denmark contained some drcgs which 
the Great Powers would cue day have to 
drink, and this hour now seemed to be 
approaching. That did not explain the 
extent to which the danger had gone, but 
it did explain its origin, and it was to the 
last degree lamentable to see the peace of 
the world compromised under such eircum- 
stances. 

Eart GREY: My Lords, I must say, 
for myself, that, though I view the state 
of affairs to which the noble Viscount has 
called attention with the same dismay and 
the same horror as he does, I do not look 
upon it with the same surprise. It seems 
to me that what has now taken place in 
Europe is the natural consequence of that 
conduct which we thought it right to 
pursue some two years ago. Your Lord- 
ships will remember that it was at that 
time ostentatiously laid down as the poli- 
tical rule of conduct of this country that 
we were never to interfere with foreign 
States except when our own interests were 
directly and immediately threatened. The 
rule or principle of non-intervention, which 
had been understood in a very different 
sense by great statesmen in former times, 
was abused to this extent. In former 
times, when the principle of non-interven- 
tion was invoked, it meant this—that no 
State had a right to interfere with the 
internal affairs of another ; that it was an 
abuse and scandal if any nation prevented 
another from settling its internal Govern- 
ment in the manner it thought best for its 
own welfare and its own prosperity. But 
in those days no man ever dreamt that the 
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principle of non-intervention applied to the 
case of the disputes which arise in the 
Civilized world, or that it meant that a 
great country like this had no duty to per- 
form in endeavouring to prevent the oppres- 
sion of weak States by the strong, and in 
maintaining, not only peace, but the in- 
terests of justice throughout the world. 
My Lords, I say this isa new doctrine, 
for the first time put forward and for the 
first time acted upon in a manner which has 
left a stain on the fair fame of this country 
some two years ago. We then not only 
acted on this principle, but acted on it in 
this manner — we deluded unfortunate 
Denmark by intimations, if not promises, 
of support, until we brought her into a 
false position—and then we abandoned 
her. I then foresaw that if we were to 
proceed on the purely selfish principle of 
thinking of our own interests only, it would 
very soon happen that some strong and 
unscruptics Power would avail itself of 
the new principic to be guilty of acts of 
spoliation, that the pec*e of Europe would 
be in danger, and that suerer or later we 
should see those deeds of wrong and 
violence which we had encouraged by our 
sufferance rise to such a height and be 
applied in such a manner as to fill the 
world with blood and misery. I ventured 
at the time to express to your Lordships 
my conviction that this would be the con- 
sequence of the policy pursued; that, 
encouraged by our sufferance, scandal, 
wrong, and robbery—what we stated in 
our official papers to be wrong and robbery 
—-would result; and I am certain that a 
single word said at the right time and with 
proper firmness would have stopped the 
entire mischief without danger of war. We 
are told that it was a great triumph for the 
Administration of that day that it kept us 
out of war. I ventured then to say that 
they ought not to boast until we had seen 
the end of it; and, looking now at the 
threatening state of Europe, will any man 
tell me that we are not now more in danger 
of being drawn into a contest than if we 
had at that time taken a bolder course ? 
My Lords, I say the consequences may be 
put off for a time, but they will come ; and 
for those consequences I hold Her Majesty’s 
Government to be responsible. 

Eart RUSSELL: My Lords, I must 
say a few words with respect to the speech 
which my noble Friend (Earl Grey) has 
just addressed to your Lordships. I never 
heard it laid down—I know not whether 
anybody laid it down, but certainly Her 
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Majesty’s Government did not—that this 
country was not to interfere where the 
peace of Europe or the interests of justice 
might require. What I said was that if 
neither your honour nor interests were 
concerned you must consider long and with 
great deliberation before you enter into a 
war. If you enter into a war merely for 
the sake of preserving the general balance 
of power in Europe, without your interests 
or honour being involved, you ought to see 
whether you are not likely to produce much 
more evil than you are likely to remedy. 
My noble Friend, on the other hand, says 
it was no question of Germany being in 
the right or of Denmark being in the right, 
but that there was an opportunity of enter- 
ing into a war and we ought to have ac- 
cepted it. I differ entirely from my noble 
Friend, and I certainly cannot accept his 
representations of the conduct of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: I never heard 
& more complete misrepresentation than 
has been made by the noble Earl (Earl 
Russell), He represents the noble Earl on 
the cross-benches (Earl Grey) to have laid 
down that it was not a question whether 
Germany or Denmark was in the right, and 
also that he desired to enjoy the opportu- 
nity of dragging this country into a war. 
Nothing could be more different from the 
language of the noble Earl, whose language 
was this—and I entirely concur with him 
—that you had laid down that the action 
of the German Powers in the affairs of 
Denmark was a wrong and a robbery ; that 
there was no question as to which was in 
the right or which in the wrong ; that the 
aggression was on the part of Germany on 
inoffensive Denmark, or, at all events, that 
the offence of Denmark was slight as 
compared with the wrong of the German 
Powers ; and having done all this, and hav- 
ing gone to such an extent that the Prussian 
Minister told you, in answer to one of your 
threatening and braggadocio despatches, 
that it was a declaration of war—when 
Denmark depended on your moral if not 
your material support, then you took an 
opportunity of withdrawing from the con- 
test which you had yourselves encouraged, 
and abandoned the ally whom you had led 
by your encouragement to maintain her 
own rights. 

Eart RUSSELL: I must say, in ex- 
planation, that we maintained with regard 
to the engagements which Denmark had 
entered into with Austria and Prussia that 
Denmark had given cause of complaint to 
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both these Powers, and we advised her to 
set herself right by fulfilling punctually 
those engagements. Denmark was recom- 
mended to do that; but she determined 
to resist, and refused to comply with the 
advice of Her Majesty’s Government. We 
again urged that course subsequently upon 
Denmark, and Lord Wodehouse was sent 
to Copenhagen with the view of prevailing 
upon the Danish Government to do so. 
The Danish Government still refused. We 
urged upon the German Powers that there 
was still an opportunity of setting the 
matter right, and that they were bound 
not to go to war until they had exhausted 
every other mode of obtaining what they 
sought. At the last moment Denmark was 
prepared to do justice to the claims of 
Germany, and we held that the war was 
consequently an unjust war on the part of 
the German Powers. But they had origin- 
ally a good right to complain that Den- 
mark had made engagements with them 
which she was not willing to fulfil. 

Tue Eart or HARDWICKE : I should 
like to ask a question of the noble Lord 
the Seeretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
I see from a report in the papers of what 
was stated in another place last night by 
a distinguished Member of Her Majesty’s 
Government, that ‘it will be unadvisable 
for Her Majesty’s Government to enter 
alone into any communication with the 
view of offering their good offices to the 
Powers now on the verge of war.” It 
struck me as being a very remarkable thing 
that this country should be unable to do 
anything alone—that it had not of itself 
sufficient power and weight to appear be- 
fore Europe as an arbiter, well wisher, or 
good adviser ; but that it must, forsooth, 
go to some powerful neighbour, and say, 
** Will you act with us, because we are so 
feeble that we can do nothing alone?” 
I should like to know if that is really the 
condition in which we are placed ? 

Tue Eart or CLARENDON: I can 
tell my noble Friend that that is not the 
condition in which we are placed. I do not 
know what report my noble Friend read, 
but it certainly was not correct. I suppose 
that between Governments, as between 
individuals, an inquiry beforehand is neces- 
sary, whether your advice, if given, would 
be acceptable or not; otherwise, if offered, 
it would be more likely to do mischief than 
if you let the matter alone. Long ago we 
took means to ascertain whether our good 
offices would be acceptable and useful, 
and the answers we got were not encour- 
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aging. The matter, therefore, was not 
pressed, for we had ample means of know- 
ing that it would not be useful to do so. 
We addressed ourselves to other Powers 
to know whether they took the same view 
as we did; and when we found that we 
should be left in the position in which we 
found ourselves at first, we did not press 
our good offices further. 


Tlouse adjourned at a — past 
Six o’clock, to Friday next, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, May 8, 1866. 


MINUTES.]— New Memser Sworn—Sir John 
Charles Dalrymple Hay, baronet, for Stamford. 

Serzct Commirrer—On Masters and Servants 
nominated. 

Ways anp Mezans — Resolutions [May 7] re- 
ported. 

Pusric Brits—Resolutions in Committee—Na- 
tional Debt Acts. 

Ordered—Sea Coast Fisheries (Ireland) * ; Com- 
pulsory Church Rate Abolition; Customs 
and Inland Revenue *; National Debt Acts * ; 
Terminable Annuities * ; Indian Prize Money.* 

First Reading—Compulsory Church Rate Aboli- 
tion [143]; Terminable Annuities* nee ; 
Customs and Inland Revenue * [145]; Indian 
Prize Money * [146]; Sea Coast Fisheries (Ire- 
land) * [147]. 

Second Reading—Transubstantiation, &c., De- 
claration Abolition [82]. 

Considered as amended—Crown Lands * [98]. 

Third Reading—Exchequer and Audit Depart- 
ments * [3], and passed. 

IMPERIAL GAS COMPANY BILL 

[Lords] (by Order.) 

SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. TITE rose to move that the Bill 
be read a second time this day six months. 
The site which the Company now occupied 
in Bethnal Green had never, he believed, 
been sanctioned by legislative enactment ; 
but they had power to hold lands in the 
parish of Bow, close to Victoria Park ; 
and they had twice sought to obtain legis- 
lative power to establish and increase their 
Works at that point. Last year, after 
considerable discussion, a Bill passed that 
House, but was thrown out in the House 
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of Lords. That Bill was opposed by 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, and 
probably their opposition contributed to 
throw out the Bill in the other House. 
Under the present Bill the Company sought 
power to obtain 100 acres of land, and to 
establish enormous gas works in that 
district. The Bill was opposed very 
generally by the inhabitants, and espe- 
cially by the Metropolitan Board, on 
the ground of the injury which would 
be done by the Works to the Victoria 
Park. The Victoria Park consisted of 
240 acres, beautifully disposed, in the 
midst of a very crowded oe poor district. 
It had cost £72,000 of public money, 
and the Metropolitan Board had laid out 
£20,000 in forming a road from Lime- 
house to it. He did not know any thing 
of the kind more useful, or, in a moderate 
way, more elegant than Victoria Park. 
It was quite a credit to the metropolis. 
The Gas Works would encroach on the 
north and east side of the Park, and would 
be fatal to the salubrity and usefulness of 
a place which had become a very favourite 
resort for health and recreation to the dis- 
trict around. He thought a site might 
be found on the low-lying lands further 
down the river which would be compara- 
tively unobjectionable on public grounds ; 
but that proposed in this Bill would, to a 
very large and crowded district, be a 
serious annoyance and nuisance. He un- 
derstood that the area had been limited in 
the House of Lords to thirty-seven acres, 
in addition to the twenty-seven the Com- 
pany now possessed ; but even that extent 
of Works would enable them to create all 
the nuisance which the neighbourhood ap- 
prehended. It was also stipulated that 
the Works should not be erected within 
300 yards of Victoria Park. That would 
be about the distance of Charles Street 
from the place where they were now sitting, 
and what would hon. Members say if it 
were proposed to erect great Gas Works 
so near the House of Commons? He 
begged to move that the Bill be read a 
second time that day six months, 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS begged leave 
to second the Amendment. He was glad to 
find that if the inhabitants of the districts 
surrounding the Victoria Park were de- 
prived on that occasion of the advocacy of 
their more natural guardian, the First 
Commissioner of Works, the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bath (Mr. Tite) had 
stood forward on the part of the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works as the vindicator of 
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what he must call the rights of the people. 
He objected altogether to treat this as a 
Private Bill—it involved a great principle 
of public policy. In 1852, the Legisla- 
ture had put an end to intramural inter- 
ment on the ground of the public health ; 
and when such a measure as this, involving 
the same consideration to a great extent, 
came before them for the second reading, 
the House had a right to consider whether 
it involved a violation of this principle or 
not. Now he (Lord John Manners) ob- 
jected to the erection of great gas works 
within 300 or 400 yards of a place of public 
resort and recreation as a nuisance. He, 
therefore, objected to the Bill in limine, 
and upon principle. In Paris gas works 
were placed without the boundaries of the 
city. What would be the feeling of hon. 
Members if they were told that a gas works 
which would produce 17,000,000 cubic 
feet of gas per diem was to be erected in 
Charles Street; or would such a thing 
be tolerated within 300 yards of Hyde 
Park? He thought hon. Members would 
be very loud in their protestations against 
sanctioning such a measure. Then why 
should they impose on the East End of 
London what they knew in tkeir hearts 
they would refuse at the West End? Hav- 
ing regard to every consideration of public 
policy, good feeling, and respect for the 
inhabitants — having regard also to the 
large sum of public money which had been 
expended for their recreation in the East 
End of London, he called on the House to 
support the Amendment and reject this 
Bill. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “ now,’’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six 
months.” —( Mr. Tite.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE was anxious 
to say a few words in opposition to the Bill, 
as he held in his bands a petition signed in 
Victoria Park by the Rector of Bethnal 
Green and over 700 frequenters of the 
Park against the proposal. Referring, as 
it did, to a Private Bill, he was prevented 
by Standing Orders from laying it on the 
table of the House, but he appealed to it 
in defence of the opposition he was offering. 
He had spent the morning of Saturday on an 
ash-heap, by the River Lea, surveying the 
ground which the Company desired to 
usurp, and he had spent that morning in one 
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of their gas works to realize the extent of 
the nuisance which gas-making produced. 
From the inspection of this gas work, 
which only made 2,000,000 cubie feet a 
day, while the proposed one at Victoria Park 
was to make 17,000,000, he had drawn his 
own decided conclusions. The new works 
of the Imperial Company were to be close 
to the Victoria Park Cricket-ground, which 
was peculiarly thronged. How would they 
like gas works, making 17,000,000 feet a 
day, 300 yards from Rotten Row? He 
believed that the argument of the Gas 
Company was, that if they did not get the 
ground some other nuisances would. Well, 
all similar nuisances ought to be impartially 
put down within the limits of the capital. 
The time, in fact, had come, when it was 
necessary to consider on broad principles 
the condition of London as a place of resi- 
dence and business, and not as a mere 
factory. If the first blow was not to be 
struck, and if the perpetuation of the evil 
in the permanent and gigantic form of such 
gas works was not to be put an end to, they 
never hereafter would have standing ground 
when they tried to abate the general mis- 
chief. 

Mr. COWPER thought the Government 
should be careful not to interfere unneces- 
sarily with the course of private Business ; 
and the House ought not on the second 
reading to reject a Private Bill unless some 
important principle were involved. It was 
a question of public policy whether they 
ought to sanction the further erection of 
gas works in the neighbourhood of dwelling- 
houses? He (Mr. Cowper) thought it a 
grievance to the inhabitants to have a fac- 
tory of this kind placed immediately in their 
vicinity. The peculiarity of the case was 
the gigantic size of the works, The noble 
Lord had said that gas works would not be 
tolerated near St. James’ Park. Had he 
forgotten the works in Horseferry Road, 
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neither in St. James’ Park nor iv that} 
House had any evil effects been experienced. | 
Looking to the enormous extent of the pro-| 
posed works, he did not see how it was! 
possible to secure adequate protection by 
clauses, and in order to prevent the risks | 
apprehended by many who were competent | 
— an opinion, he should oppose the 

ill. 

Mr. STANILAND said, he was not| 
disposed to press the second reading of the 
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relating to the raising of capital, and Par- 
liament having imposed on the Company 
the obligation of supplying a very large 
district with gas, he hoped there would be 
no objection to proceeding with that part 
of the Bill, he undertaking that all the 
clauses relating to works should be struck 
out, and the Company would endeavour 
to find a fit site for their works elsewhere. 
He hoped on that understanding the 
Amendment would be withdrawn. 

Mr. BRADY trusted that sufficient se- 
curity for the public convenience would be 
taken if the Bill were read a second time. 

Mr. AYRTON thought that after what 
had been stated by the hon. Member for 
Boston (Mr. Staniland), the Bill might be 
allowed to proceed. The best course would 
be to send this Bill before the General 
Committee upstairs. 

Sir JOHN TROLLOPE said, that that 
Committee had not power to examine wit- 
nesses upon oath, which made a serious dif- 
ference when a Bill was likely to be strongly 
contested, and therefore he objected to the 
Bill being so referred. 

Mr. Atperman LAWRENCE hoped 
that equal justice would be meted out to 
the dwellers in the East and West of 
London. Victoria Park was pone 
the people’s Park, to which the hard- 
worked artizans of the thickly-peopled 
neighbourhoods resorted with their wives 
and children to obtain health and recrea- 
tion, and their comfort and welfare ought 
to be carefully guarded. 

Mr. PAULL said, that it had been ar- 
gued that wherever gas works had been 
established they were a nuisance to the 
neighbourhood ; but it was remarkable 
that there had been no complaint against 
the City Gas Company as producing a 
nuisance in the neighbourhood of their 
works. He thought that after the con- 
cession which had been made by the hon, 
Member who had charge of the Bill, it 
should be read a second time, and that 
an opportunity should be afforded to make 
proper inquiry as to its merits. 

Mr. HANBURY said, that the works 
were so placed that every north and east 
wind would blow the sulphurated hydrogen 
across the Park. He trusted, for the sake 
of the people using the Park as a place of 
recreation on Sundays, the House would 
reject the Bill. 

Mr. DODSON hoped that, considering 
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Member had stated that the Bill was di- 
vided into two parts, one referring to the 
construction of works, and the other to 
the raising of capital, and he was willing 
to withdraw the former. The House, how- 
ever, would naturally feel a curiosity to 
know what the capital was needed for if 
the works were abandoned. If capital was 
wanted for other purposes than the con- 
struction of the works proposed, it would 
be open to the promoters to petition the 
House for leave to bring in a Bill for this 
special purpose. 

Mr. STANILAND said, he should not 
press his Motion. 

Amendment and Motion, by leave, with- 
drawn. 

Bill withdrawn. 


ARMY—MILITIA PENSIONS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. FREVILLE-SURTEES said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether he intends proposing any 
pensions to the widows and children of de- 
ceased Adjutants and Quartermasters of 
Militia Regiments? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, in reply, that as the officers referred 
to were not liable to the dangers of foreign 
service common to officers in the Line, 
pensions to their widows and children had 
invariably been refused. He saw no rea- 
son for making the proposed change. 


MEDICAL OFFICERS IN THE ARMY 
AND NAVY.—QUESTION. 


CotoneL NORTH said, he would beg 
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| and gallant Member. He did not, how- 
) ever, think that it would be expedient to 
| lay the Report asked for upon the table 
just now. 


REFORM BILL FOR IRELAND. 
QUESTION, 


Mason STUART KNOX said, he would 
beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Whether it is his intention to lay 
upon the table of the House a Return re- 
lating to Ireland similar to those relating 
to England and Scotland which are now 
before the House in reference to the Re- 
form Bill for those countries? He asked 
for this Return because he had an objec- 
tion to being smothered in the dark. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or true EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, we who occupy this Bench 
can greatly sympathize with the hon. and 
gallant Member opposite in his objection 
to being smothered in the dark, because 
we so nearly experienced that unpleasant 
operation. In reply to the Question of the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman, I may say 
that it is the intention of my right hon. 
Friend to lay upon the table very shortly 
the Return asked for. 


REFORM BILL FOR SCOTLAND. 
QUESTION, 


CotoneL SYKES said, he also would 
beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer with regard to a statement that was 
made in this House last night in reference 
to the Reform Bill for Scotland. Accord- 
ing to the printed form which had been 
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to ask the Secretary of State for War, | was to receive an additional Member, but 
Whether it is the intention of Her Ma-/ according to the speech of the Lord Ad- 
jesty’s Government to carry out the re-|vocate last night the city of Edinburgh, 
commendations as regards increased pay, | instead of that of Aberdeen, would receive 
&e., of the Committee which was ap-| the additional Member. 
pointed to inquire into and report upon | Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
the grievances of Medical Officers of the| QUER: Sir, the statements contained in 
Army and Navy; and if there is any ob-| my speech and in that of the Lord Advo- 
jection to lay the Report upon the table of | cate are correct. The intention of Her 
the House ? Majesty’s Government is to propose that 
Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON' three Members be given to the city of 
said, in reply, that the recommendation ' Edinburgh, and, therefore, it is not their 
of the Committee involved not only a con-| intention to propose that an additional 
siderable increase of pay to medical offi-| Member shall be given to the town of 
cers in both services, but questions of the! Aberdeen. It is, however, proposed to 
expediency of placing the medical officers! give a second Member to the county of 
of the two services on a different footing. | Aberdeen. The error in the tabular form 
The recommendations of the Committee | was owing to a misprint, which will be 
were receiving due attention, and as soon | corrected. 
as a definite decision was arrived at he| Cozonet SYKES said, under these cir- 
would communicate the result to the hon. | cumstances, he begged to give notice that 
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in Committee he should move that a second 
Member be given to the town of Aberdeen. 


Army— 


ARMY—(MEDICAL OFFICERS.) 
MOTION FOR PAPERS, 


Sir ROBERT ANSTRUTHER, incall- 
ing the attention of the House to the pro- 
posed alteration inthe system of promotion 
among the Medical Officers of the Brigade 
of Guards, and in moving for an Address for 
Copies of the Warrant or Order of 1860, 
under which a change in the system of 
promotion among the Medical Officers of 
the Brigade of Guards is to be made ; and 
of any Communication from the War Office 
or the Horse Guards to the Officers com- 
manding the three regiments of Guards, in- 
timating the proposed change of system to 
the Officers affected by it, said, that though 
his Notice nominally referred to the Brigade 
of Guards only, he believed, in that fact, 
the Motion affected the whole of the medi- 
cal department in Her Majesty’s service, 
and, through that department, the whole 
medical prefession throughout the coun- 
try. It could scarcely be expected that 
first-class men of the medical profession 
would enter Her Majesty’s service unless 
they could be certain of the rules under 
which their promotion was to be regulated. 
It was supposed by some that his Motion 
went further, and affected the authority of 
the Crown over the army. He should be 
the last man to wish to see the power of 
the Crown over the army controlled in any 
way, and he should regard it asa great 
misfortune were that House to take the 
control of the army into its own hands ; 
but they hada right to expect that the 
recommendations which were given to Her 
Majesty by her advisers should be made 
with a due regard to existing and ancient 
interests, and that any innovation upon the 
ordinary rules should be preceded by ample 
notice to the parties likely to be affected 
by such changes. The promotion to the 
rank of surgeon in the Guards had hitherto 
been regulated by seniority in the regiment, 
and he had heard of no reason why a sys- 
tem which had endured for so many years 
should be altered. It appeared that in 1858 
a Royal Warrant was issued, founded upon 
the recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion of 1857, which ordered that the assist- 
ant-surgeons should as a general rule be 
promoted to the rank of surgeons in the 
order of their seniority in the service, unless 
exceptional circumstances should prevent 
them being so promoted, The medical 
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officers in the Guards did not imagine that 
that warrant affected them, as it had hither- 
to been supposed that when the Guards 
were not especially mentioned in a warrant 
they were not affected by it. The warrant 
in question contained no special mention of 
that particular branch of the service, and, 
therefore, the medical officers in it were 
justified in believing that they were not 
affected by it. Either they were or they 
were not affected by it—if they were not, 
then his argument held good; if they were, 
then there was no necessity for any subse- 
quent warrant. It now turned out, how- 
ever, that in 1860 a special warrant was 
drawn up which decided that the promotion 
to the rank of surgeon in the Guards should 
go by seniority in the Brigade of Guards. 
He was not there to dispute the wisdom of 
that arrangement, but he thought that the 
gentlemen affected by it should have been 
informed of the existence of the warrant. 
The noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
War on the 9th of April, in answer to a 
question, admitted that that warrant had 
been neither seen nor promulgated. Doubt- 
less the noble Lord in his reply would state 
that, although the warrant had not been 
promulgated, the medical officers in the 
Guards were perfectly well acquainted with 
the substance of the warrant ; but he (Sir 
Robert Anstruther) had made inquiries at 
the orderly room of the Guards, and there 
was no copy of the warrant there, and the 
only document to be found was a letter in 
1865 from Earl de Grey, in which he said— 
“That promotion by seniority in the Brigade is 
recommended by his Royal Highness as the most 
suitable arrangement, and would be adhered to.” 
In the face of the warrant, however, As- 
sistant Surgeon Kerin was appointed, in 
1863, over the heads of the assistant-sur- 
geous of brigades, and Surgeon Wylde was 
promoted in a similar manner. He thought 
it extremely hard that an officer entering 
the service before the warrant was signed 
should suddenly find his prospects destroyed 
without the slightest warning. At the time 
the warrant was signed many officers, he 
was informed, would, if it had been pro- 
mulgated, have resigned and sought ad- 
vancement in other walks of life; but now 
they found that all the time they had spent 
in the profession had simply been of no ad- 
vantage to them. The discontent which 
existed among the members of the medical 
branch of the army was not, he thought, 
surprising, when it was found that the pro- 
fessional prospects of those officers would 
be so suddenly destroyed. On.the con- 
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trary, indeed, he thought it was but natu- 
ral that such discontent and distrust should 
exist. In addition to all the objections 
which might fairly be urged against the 
warrant itself, the time of its promulgation 
was about the worst that could possibly 
have been chosen. He had, he ventured 
to think, brought the matter forward in 
the interest of the service itself, as well as 
in the interest of the medical men. The 
assistant-surgeons of the Brigade of Guards 
did not ask that the warrant should be re- 
pealed—they did not say that it was a bad 
warrant, and they would even admit that 
it might possibly be a good one—what they 
asked, however, was that it might not have 
retrospective action. He should conclude 
by moving an Address for— 

“ Copies of the Warrant or Order of 1860, under 
which a change in the system of promotion amongst 
the Medical Officers of the Brigade of Guards is to 
be made:” 

“And of any Communications from the War 
Office or the Horse Guards to the Officers com- 
manding the three regiments of Guards, intimat- 
ing the proposed change of system to the Officers 
affected by it.” 

Lorp HENRY PERCY said, that the 
matter was a most important one. In his 
opinion the question affected the interests 
of the whole army. No Government was 
entitled to introduce measures having a 
retrospective operation unless great public 
interests were concerned. Some of these 
officers had entered the army fifteen years 
ago, and had served with credit and with- 
out the slightest reproach in the Crimea, 
in Canada, or wherever they had been 
called by their duty. No fault had ever 
been found with the medical organization 
of the Guards. The warrant was cer- 
tainly not wanted, and was ruinous to the 
interests of the nssistant-surgeons, many 
of whom had served thirteen or fourteen 
years. It was generally found, indeed, 
that retrospective measures created a want 
of confidence in the army, and when mea- 
sures of that kind had been promulgated 
before it had been found desirable to make 
a fresh change. In 1854, for example, the 
warrant that was then issued had to be 
altered in consequence of the discontent it 
created amongst the officers in 1857 or 
1858. The way to remedy the evil occa- 
sioned by the warrant in question was very 
simple —namely, to allow all those assistant- 
surgeons in the service before the promul- 
gation of this warrant to have their pro- 
motion, according to the old regimental 
system. He thought it hardly worth while 
to ereate dissatisfaction by carrying out a 
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rule which had lain dormant for so long ; 
and he trusted that the Secretary of State 
for War would re-consider the matter to 
which his attention had been called, and not 
add to the discontent prevailing in the medi- 
eal branch of the army, so largely contri- 
buted to the changes introduced since 1854. 

Mr. BRADY supported the Motion, and 
said, that the changes which took place 
some time ago in regard to the medical 
officers in the public service had a great 
effect in raising the standard of those 
gentlemen generally. He, however, held 
that the advantages hitherto conferred on 
them were after all by no means com- 
mensurate with the services which they 
rendered to the country. Nothing was 
more caleulated to injure the service than 
the adoption of any regulation by which 
the younger men of the service were ad- 
vanced over the heads of their seniors, not 
because their merits were greater, but be- 
cause it was thought expedient by the 
military authorities to introduce an entirely 
new system of promotion. The warrant 
in question committed a gross injustice 
against those officers who had entered the 
service upon the faith of that system under 
which promotion was to proceed according 
to seniority. 

Mr. PEEL DAWSON felt a great in- 
terest in a discussion respecting the medi- 
eal promotion in a regiment in which he 
had had the honour to serve, and the in- 
terests of officers with whom he was as 
sociated. He could not help thinking 
that this warrant had not been sufficiently 
promulgated, and that it had remained for 
a long time unknown even to those whom 
it deeply concerned. He thought that its 
provisions should be made prospective and 
not retrospective, and that it should not 
affect those officers who entered the service 
before 1860. If that principle were ac- 
ceded to, in his opinion there would be no 
semblance of a grievance to complain of. 

Mr. INGHAM said, that the fact of 
the medical officers having accepted the 
Warrant of 1858 seemed to be construed 
into an abnegation of all the privileges to 
which the medical officers in the Guards 
were formerly entitled. That, he thought, 
was a very hard construction to place upon 
the matter, and although he acquitted the 
heads of the Department of any intention 





to do injustice to those for whom the appeal 
was made, he could not help thinking there 
had been inadvertence. It was especially 
unwise to promulgate any measure of 
doubtful justice at the present time. He 
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saw from the newspapers that a wiser 
course had recently been pursued by 
Russia, which, though a neutral Power, 
as England was, in respect to the agitation 
now prevailing in Europe, had issued a 
public notice with a view to reinforce the 
medical staff of the army. Seeing the 
difficulty of recruiting the medical staff of 
our army, he thought it was peculiarly 
necessary at that moment to observe reli- 
giously our engagements to those who 
rendered us such invaluable services. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Although I am unable to admit that the 
Papers for which the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Fifeshire‘-has moved are docu- 
ments which the House has any right to 
claim, still, as I shall have to refer to them 
in the course of my reply to his Questions, 
it will only be in accordance with the rule 
of the House if I lay them upon the table. 
I therefore make no opposition to his Mo- 
tion. I have, however, to make one or 
two observations with respect to his re- 
marks and the request which he has made, 
and I hope I shall succeed in placing the 
matter before the House in a somewhat 
different light from what it appears in the 
statement of my hon. and gallant Friend. 
It is quite true, as was stated by my hon. 
and gallant Friend, that up to the year 
1858—and I think I may say 1860—the 
rule of promotion from the rank of assist- 
ant-surgeon to surgeon in the Brigade of 
Guards was by seniority in the regiment. 
However, in 1858, as has already been 
stated, a warrant was published altering in 
almost every particular the status of the 
army medical officers—altering their posi- 
tion with regard to pay, relative rank, al- 
lowances, promotion, and pensions. The 
rule of promotion from the rank of assist- 
ant-surgeon to surgeon was, save in some 
exceptional cases which were specified, to 
be by seniority in the service. Now, it 
has been stated that, the Guards not being 
specially mentioned in that warrant, there 
was nothing to show that its provisions 
affected the medical officers of the Bri- 
gade. I was astonished to hear that state- 
ment, Does my hon. and gallant Friend 
deny that the surgeons and assistant- 
surgeons of the Brigade of Guards have 
taken advantage of every provision in that 
warrant which tended to their benefit ? 
Does he deny that the assistant-surgeons 
are at this moment in receipt of the in- 
creased pay given by that warrant, and 
that in the Brigade of Guards two at least 
of the surgeons of the regiments have 
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attained the rank of surgeon-majors simply 
through the operation of that warrant ? 
There is no objection on the part of the 
surgeons of the Guards to accept those 
provisions of the warrant which tended to 
their advantage, and I have no hesitation 
in saying that the medical officers of the 
Guards have accepted this change as bene- 
ficial to them. If they had any doubts on 
the subject of promotion, surely it would 
not have been too much trouble for them 
to make inquiries as to whether the provi- 
sions of the warrant were to be set aside 
or not in their case. A great deal has 
been said about what has been called the 
Warrant of 1860 ; but that term is hardly 
applicable to the document in question, and 
if I have made use of the term it was in 
error. The history of it is as follows :— 
In 1860 a vacancy took place in the office 
of surgeon in one of the regiments of the 
Household Cavalry, and the Colonel of 
the 2nd Life Guards, Field-Marshal Lord 
Seaton, according to custom, recommended 
the appointment of the senior assistant- 
surgeon in his own regiment. At that 
time Mr. Kerin was not only the 
senior assistant-surgeon of the Household 
Cavalry, but also senior of that rank in 
thearmy. His Royal Highness the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, in a letter to Mr. Her- 
bert (afterwards Lord Herbert) who was 
the Secretary of State for War, in recom- 
mending that the appointment should not 
be given to Mr. Buckland, the senior as- 
sistant-surgeon in the 2nd Life Guards, 
but to Mr. Kerin as the assistant-surgeon of 
the Brigade, took occasion to state the way 
in which he proposed to carry out the pro- 
visions of the Warrant of 1858 with respect 
to the Household Cavalry and the Brigade 
of Guards, so as to fulfil the intention of 
that warrant, and at the same time to pre- 
serve, not the rights of the assistant- 
surgeons—who, it seems, he did not think 
had any rights at all to regimental promo- 
tion—but the rights and the privileges of 
the Colonels of the Guards, who had 
hitherto had the power of recommending 
these promotions. That letter of his 
Royal Highness, and the reply of Mr. 
Herbert, I shall be able to lay on the 
table of this House. The reply of Mr. 
Herbert will show that he had no doubt 
whatever about the propriety of the pro- 
motion of Mr. Kerin ; the only doubt that 
existed in his mind was, whether or not the 
limitations proposed by His Royal High- 
ness that promotion should go by seniority 
in the Brigade were in contravention of 
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the warrant. The result of that corre- 
spondence between Mr. Herbert and His 
Royal Highness was a document which 
was submitted for the approval of Her 
Majesty, and which became what was de- 
signated the Warrant of 1860. That do- 
cument, as I have explained, is not a war- 
rant, but merely a ‘‘ submission ’’ by the 
Commander-in-Chief to Her Majesty of 
explanations of portions of the Warrant of 
1858 applying to surgeons of the Brigade 
of Guards. Therein it is laid down— 


“ That on the appointment of surgeon becoming 
vacant, if in the Household Cavalry, the colonel 
of the regiment should be permitted to recom- 
mend for the succession the senior assistant-sur- 
geon of those three regiments, if duly qualified, 
and he thought proper to do so, or, if he con- 
sidered it more desirable to recommend the trans- 
fer of a surgeon from the cavalry or infantry of 
the line, or the promotion of the senior assistant- 
surgeon of the whole army, to fill the vacancy ; 
and that the same rule should be observed on any 
vacancy becoming vacant in one of the regiments 
of Foot Guards, the promotion being given on the 
recommendation of the colonel either to the senior 
assistant-surgeon of those three regiments or the 
vacancy filled by the transfer of a surgeon or the 
promotion of a senior assistant-surgeon of the 
army if duly qualified.” 


After this document came from the Queen 
there was no necessity for keeping the 
knowledge of it from the Brigade of 
Guards ; but I admit that through an in- 
advertency that document was not well 
known, and that this is a circumstance to 
be regretted. However, for reasons I 
have mentioned, I do not think that that 
circumstance is sufficient to make it ne- 
cessary to postpone the operation of the 
provisions the document contained. For I 
maintain that the Warrant of 1858 is the 
only warrant under which the surgeons of 
the Guards, in the same way as the sur- 
geons of the whole rest of the army are 
placed. If they wanted to become ac- 
quainted with the regulations affecting 
their promotion, they had only to look to 
that warrant, and if they thought that ex- 
ception should have been made in their case 
they should have applied for it. As it 
has been admitted by the hon. and gallant 
Baronet who moved the Address, the de- 
cision arrived at on this subject has been 
perfectly well known to the surgeons in the 
Brigade certainly since the year 1861. With 
regard to the case mentioned by my hon. 
and gallant Friend, in which he said there 
had been a regimental promotion, he has 
omitted to mention circumstances which 
fully show that instead of the promotion of 
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fringement of the warrant, it was in con- 
formity with the principle laid down in it 
—namely, that not the surgeon who has 
served longest in the Brigade, but longest 
in the army, should be promoted. My hon. 
and gallant Friend has also referred to Sur- 
geon Major Wylde. Now, the Warrant of 
1858 and the submission of 1860 did not re- 
fer in any way whatever to any promotion 
excepting the promotion from assistant- 
surgeon to surgeon. The regimental sur- 
geon-major, the hon. and gallant Baronet 
is aware, is one of the peculiarities of the 
regiments of the Guards, which does not 
exist in any other regiments, and my hon. 
and gallant Friend will remember that what 
applies to the medical department of the 
lower ranks of the army no longer applies 
to the higher ranks. Considering, there- 
fore, that the decision arrived at in 1860 
was in strict accordance with the principles 
laid down in the Warrant of 1858, and that 
the surgeons of the Brigade of Guards have 
without exception acted under it, and that 
it has not been shown that they were 
ignorant of the decision arrived at in 1860, 
I do not think any cause has been stated 
for setting it aside, 

Sm ROBERT ANSTRUTHER said, 
that the Secretary for War had misunder- 
stood him, in arguing that he admitted 
that the assistant-surgeons of the Guards 
were aware of the warrant, What he had 
said, however, was that there was abso- 
lutely no communication to them till 1865, 
and the communication then sent re- 
ferred to a very small part of the sub- 
mission from which the Secretary for War 
had quoted. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: I 
understood my hon. and gallant Friend to 
say that, although it had never been offi- 
cially promulgated, the assistant-surgeons 
of the Guards were perfectly aware of the 
decision which had been arrived at in 1860. 
If my hon. Friend does not admit this, 
I am prepared to assert on information 
which I possess, that the greater part, if 
not the whole of the assistant-surgeons of 
the Guards, previous to 1865, were aware 
of the decision, and that it underwent con- 
siderable discussion among them. With 
regard to the question of the merit of the 
ease, I do not think it necessary to enter 
upon it at the present time. I do not see 
why what has been generally adopted in 
the army at large should not be adopted in 
the Guards. The hon. Member for Leitrim 
(Mr. Brady) contended that faith has been 








Assistant Surgeon Hayward being an in- 
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rally dissatisfied that juniors should be pro- ' 
moted over their heads. But that is the very 
thing this regulation was intended to avoid, 
and the objection of the hon. Member for 
Leitrim therefore fails of its point. As to 
the passages which my hon. Friend read 
out from the Report of a Committee, 
which has not been laid on the table, but 
which, on the contrary, is a confidential 
document, I do not know how he obtained 
it, and I must decline to follow him into 
those passages, more particularly as the 
Report is one which has no special bear- 
ing upon the case. For the reasons which 
I have stated, I regret that I shall not be 
able to advise the Commander-in-Chief to 
a the operation of the Warrant of | 
858 with regard to assistant-surgeons ; | 
but rather that matters ehall be left upon | 
the footing on which they were placed in| 
1860. 

GeneraL PEEL: Although I am per- 
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in the Guards suffered, or that this medical 
warrant of 1858 affected all the assistant- 
surgeons in the service. The warrant 
contemplated the promotion from assistant- 
surgeon to surgeon throughout the whole 
army. Previously, the promotions had 
taken place within certain districts, and 
there can be no question that several as- 
sistant-surgeons who were senior within 
their own districts suffered hardship by the 
alteration. Though it is said that the 
assistant-surgeons in the Guards were not 
aware that the Warrant of 1858 applied to 
them, that they were never acquainted 
with it, and that it was never sent to their 
orderly room, I can state—for I was Secre- 
tary of State for War at the time—that it 
was circulated in the usual way. It was no 
doubt published in the monthly Army List, 
and no departure whatever was made from 
the usual practice in that case. The warrant 
was drawn up by myself from the Report 
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fectly aware that the opinions I am about of the Royal Commissioners; and it is 
to express will not be in accordance with | quite evident from his proceedings in 1860 
those of many of my hon. and gallant | that the Chairman of that Commission, Mr. 
Friends, I cannot but regret that the as-| Herbert, when he became Secretary for 
sistant-surgeons of the Guards should have | War, conceived that the warrant applied to 
urged the hon. and gallant Officer opposite | the medical officers of the Guards. But, 
(Sir Robert Anstruther) to call the atten- | whether it did or did not apply to the 
tion of the House to a case with which I | Guards, I am quite certain that the hon. 








conceive it has nothing whatever to do. I 
take this to be one of the cases in which | 
Parliament has, happily, come to the deci- | 
sion that it is not within its province to | 
interfere with the administration and disci- | 
pline of the army as long as confidence is 
felt in the Secretary of State for War and | 
the Commander-in-Chief. I believe it is | 
the universal feeling of the country that | 
our army should not be made a Parliamen- | 
tary army, and I have never seen any 
disposition on the part of Parliament to 
make it so. But, unfortunately, hon. and 
gallant Officers on both sides of this House 
are constantly induced to get up to call 
upon the House to interfere with the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of State and the 
Commander-in-Chief, and to seek by pro- 
ceedings in this House to overrule the 
decisions of the responsible heads of the 
profession. A great case of hardship is 
made out for these assistant-surgeons of 
the Guards. I venture to say there never 
yet was a case of a Royal Warrant dealing 
with promotions which did not inflict hard- 
ship upon some individual or other. When 


the Royal Warrant altered the promotion 
from the rank of lieutenant-colonel to co- 
lonel in the army, there is not the slightest 
doubt that captains and eet 


| and gallant Officer opposite will not dispute 


the power of the Crown, on the recom- 
mendation of the Commander-in-Chief, ap- 
proved by the Secretary of State for War, 
to make alterations with regard to the 
promotion of officers. Everybody who 
enters the army enters it subject to the 
alterations that may be made in the condi- 
tions of the service, even though he may 
have entered it with the understanding 
that the promotion was to be by seniority. 
Captains and lieutenant-colonels purchased 
their commissions upon the understanding 


that the system was to continue ; but in 


the case I have already mentioned they had 
to submit. The hon. and gallant Officer 
who brought forward this subject, I must 
say, somewhat irregularly quoted evidence 
not before the House, and proposed to deal 
with the Warrant of 1858. Nobody regrets 
more than I do that the Warrant of 1858 
was departed from. It think ita very bad 
thing for the service ; but I never doubted 
the power of the Secretary of State to 
make the alteration. In the House and 
out of the House, I have always done 
everything I could for the medical officers of 
the army, and I am happy to say that in the 
Guards great good feeling exists between 
the combatant officers and the assistant- 
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surgeons and surgeons of the regiment. I 
i wish that similar good feeling had 
been universal throughout the army, and 
in that case, I believe there would have 
been no necessity for altering the warrant. 
As the noble Lord the Secretary for War 
has agreed to give the papers moved for, 
I have nothing further to say upon the 
subject. 

Captain VIVIAN said, that whilst he 
agreed with the right hon. and gallant 
Member for Huntingdon that the House 
should not interfere with the discipline of 
the army, and that it had always shown 
great disinclination to trench on the prero- 

tive of the Crown, he must still remind 

on. Members that the House had a right 
to supervise everything relating to that 
great money-spending establisl:ment, and 
if anything like a case of grievance or 
hardship were put forward it must give 
rise toa sort of jealousy if the House were 
told that they were not at liberty to pursue 
the discussion, because of the prerogative 
of the Crown. It did not appear to him 
that the noble Marquess had given a satis- 
factory answer to the point raised. The 
medical officers of the Guards complained 
that they had been taken by surprise; and he 
must say that the answer of the noble Mar- 
quess did not successfully refute that allega- 
tion. It must be remembered that many of 
these surgeons had given up large and luera- 
tive private practice to take service in the 
Guards ; and it certainly could not be satis- 
factory to gentlemen whose future must be 
materially affected by the contents of these 
documents, to be told as a sufficient reply 
that some of them had known of the war- 
rant, and that others had discussed it. He 
hoped His Royal Highness upon re-eonsi- 
deration would see grounds leading him to 
decide that the warrant ought not to be 
retrospective in its operation, and that the 
officers who had entered the service under 
the previous regulations would be promoted 
in their proper turn. 

Coronet. ANNESLEY concurred in 
the opinion expressed by the right hon. 
and gallant Member for Huntingdon, and 
only rose for the purpose of making an 
observation with regard to a statement 
made by the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
who introduced the subject, and which was 
the only blot on the Secretary of State 
for War—how it was that the warrant, 
which in fact was not a warrant, was not 

romulgated to the medical officers of the 
rigade of Guards. He thought the speech 
of his right hou. Friend the Member for 
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Huntingdon had exhausted the ments 
on this question, and he should follow the 
right hon. Gentleman with great pleasure 
into the lobby. 

Lorp DUNKELLIN aaid, he thought 
his noble Friend the Secretary of State for 
War had scarcely met the case raised by 
the hon. and gallant Baronet (Sir Robert 
Anstruther). The grounds on which his 
noble Friend based his answer was, first, 
that the operation alluded to took place 
under a Warrant of 1858; and that the 
second order of 1860 was made known to 
the gentlemen whom it immediately affected 
very soon after it was written. In opposi- 
tion to this the position of assistant-sur- 
geons of the Guards was, that they did not 
accept the Warrant of 1858, and did nothing 
on the explanatory warrant or document 
of 1860. They had not accepted them 
because they really had no option in the 
matter. If they had had the opportunity 
they would not have consented to such a 
suicidal arrangement, for the sake of the 
additional 2s. 6d. per day pay, to take a 
position which would prevent them from 
rising to the higher ranks of their profes- 
sion, or if they got there deprived them of 
their old pay or pension. With regard to 
the memorandum of 1860 this explanatory 
document was written, and what became of 
it no one knew—it was not made known 
to those whom it affected, and though his 
noble Friend said he had good reason to 
believe they were acquainted with it, he 
(Lord Dunkellin) had very good reason 
himself to believe that it was not known 
to many of them in 1861, or for some 
years afterwards. It was true that a ru- 
mour of the matter got abroad; but in 
1863, two years afterwards, promotions 
took place ina regiment he was acquainted 
with expressly on the old arrangement. If 
the whole thing was to be opened the as- 
sistant-surgeons in the Guards ought to be 
promoted into the Line ; but he was told 
that a surgeon going into the Guards had 
no chance of getting into the Line. The 
medical staff of the army was filled from 
the Line, and medical officers in the Guards 
were supposed to have been satisfied with 
the prospect of promotion to the rank of 
surgeon-major and.its accompanying ad- 
vantages. What they wanted to know was 
how this promotion was to go on; but, at 
the same time, he did not think the Warrant 
of 1860 could be said to have been made 
known. The right hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman opposite (General Peel) said this 
was not a question to be diseussed by the 
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House of Commons, as it related to the 
administration of the army ; but this did not 
quite come under that head. He believed 
that in the matter of those warrants a 
hardship was inflicted on individuals with- 
out any benefit to the service ; and as there 
were only eleven officers affected by them, 
he hoped his noble Friend would avail him- 
self of the opportunity now afforded him 
of doing a very graceful act, and one which 
could not in any way impair the efficiency 
of the service. 

Cotonet NORTH said, the noble Lord 
the Secretary of State for War having 
referred to the Warrant of 1858, he could 
not help remarking that if the surgeons 
of the Guards were amenable to that war- 
rant surely all the high offices affected by 
it should be open to them. He was one 
of the Committee of the House on the 
Medical Department of the Army, and he 
must say that every Member of the Com- 
mittee was satisfied that the medical and 
hospital arrangements of the Guards under 
their own surgeons were a model for the 
rest of the army. 

Coronet KNOX said, the noble Lord the 
Secretary for War had admitted that there 
was an omission in not promulgating these 
warrants. With that of 1858 these gentle- 
men had nothing to do; and it was ad- 
mitted that the document of 1860 was 
not a warrant, but only a submission or 
memorandum. The noble Marquess said 
that the medical officers of the Guards 
took the advantage of the Warrant of 1858 
by taking the increased pay. Why, of 
course they took whatever was given gene- 
rally to the army. He thought great credit 
was due to the hon. and gallant Baronet 
for the manner in which he had brought 
this question forward, and he ought not to 
have been met by having the prerogative 
of the Crown thrust down his throat; for 
if an injustice was done to any body of 
officers what appeal had they beyond those 
who made the order if it was not to the 
House of Commons? He wished to warn 
the present Secretary of State for War, 
and those who might hereafter hold that 
position, that the Warrant of 1858 was 
breaking down, and they were getting in- 
ferior classes of surgeons ; indeed, it was 
very difficult to get any at all. 

Mason JERVIS ‘said, it shovld be 
borne in mind that the House voted all the 
supplies, and took a certain sum from the 
army and made the necessary provision for 
them. The Guards, however, were a sepa- 
rate and self-administering body, and that 
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was the great point in the question, If 
they made it incumbent on any body of 
officers to look after the medical charge of 
their men, certainly they had a right to 
have something to do with the appointment 
of the surgeons. If they had for assistant- 
surgeons young men who had been, as it 
were, brought up amongst them, and in 
whom they had confidence, it was reason- 
able that they should wish them to be pro- 
moted and to keep them amongst them. 

Sm ROBERT ANSTRUTHER, in 
reply, insisted on the hardship of bringing 
parties under the operation of the warrant 
when the noble Lord himself admitted they 
had never seen it. He had not the least 
wish to interfere with the prerogative of 
the Crown in this matter, but he begged 
very respectfully to submit to the noble 
Marquess and the Commander-in-Chief, not 
as a question of right but of justice, that 
the action of the warrant should simply not 
be retrospective. He thanked the noble 
Lord for having agreed to lay the papers 
he required on the table. 


Motion agreed to. 


Address for, ‘“‘ Copies of the Warrant or Order 
of 1860, under which a change in the system of 
promotion amongst the Medical Officers of the 
Brigade of Guards is to be made :”” 

“And of any Communications from the War 
Office or the Horse Guards to the Officers com- 
manding the three regiments of Guards, intimating 
the proposed change of system to the Officers 
affected by it.”—-(Sir Robert Anstruther.) 


IRISH SOCIETY. 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Mr. KENNEDY rose to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the recommendations 
contained in the Report (1854) by the 
right hon. Henry Labouchere, Sir John 
Patteson, and George Cornewall Lewis, 
Esq., Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the state of the Corporation of the 
City of London, namely— 


“ We recommend that the Irish Society be dis- 
solved, and its charter be repealed by Act of Par- 
liament ; and that its property be vested in a new 
set of trustees, whose number and character should 
be defined in the Act. We recommend, further, 
that the trustees be appointed by the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, and that he have power to fill 
up vacancies as they occur from time to time. A 
general scheme for the guidance of the trustees 
in the management of the property ought, as we 
have already stated, to be laid down by the Act. 
but as it may be difficult to define once for all every 
portion of a scheme of this kind, and as it may be 
desirable, as circumstances alter, to alter the pro- 
visions of the scheme to meet them, power should 
be given to the Lord Chancellor of Ireland to 
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modify or a the provisions of the scheme within 
certain limits 

The hon. Guttmen alluded briefly to the 
history of the Irish Society which had its 
origin in the plantation scheme of James I., 
who in 1609 negotiated with the London 
Corporation for conveying to the Irish 
Society the whole of the county of London- 
dery including Coleraine and Derry with 
extensive fisheries. This arrangement was 
confirmed by charter in 1613, and the Irish 
Society continued to hold and manage the 
estates vested in it. This Society consisted 
of a Governor, who was the only member 
of it who continued in office for more than 
two years, adeputy Governor and twenty- 
four assistants elected by the Court of Com- 
mon Council from the freemen of London. 
He argued that the constitution of the So- 
ciety precluded the possibility of a useful 
or uniform management of the property of 
which the society were trustees. The Lon- 
don Corporation had no beneficial interest 
in the estate, and their duties in connec- 
tion with the society were limited to the 
election of its members. The property to 
which the Motion referred was what is 
known as the Indivisible Estate, and was 
distinct from that divided in 1614 between 
the twelve London companies and assigned 
to them in fee. From the earliest times 
the management by the Irish Society was 
called into question. As early as 16i5 
James I. complained of the slow progress 
of the plantation ; and in the reign of 
Charles I., the charter of the Society was 
withdrawn in consequence of its disputes 
with the Crown. The Society, however, 
obtained a new charter in 1662 which re- 
conveyed the Indivisible Estate, consisting 
of the city of Londonderry, the town of 
Coleraine, certain lands and fisheries, all 
producing, in 1854, an annual rent of 
about £10,000. Grave abuses crept 
into the management of this property—the 
bare cost of which amounted to nearly half 
the income. The great grievance, how- 
ever, was the withholding of suitable 
building leases. Originally, the Society 
granted leases renewable in perpetuity of 
the property within the walls of London- 
derry, but leases of property outside the 
walls were restricted to a term of sixty-one 
or seventy-eight, and latterly of eighty 
years; but on a condition in operation 
until ten years ago to the effect that no 
lease should be renewed until three years of 
its expiration, a condition which, of itself, 
was sufficient to account for the backward 
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of progress in improvement. Several in- 
quiries had been made into the manage- 
ment of the Irish Society, and all the 
reports were adverse. The Municipal 
Corporation of England Commissioners 
said they knew of no pretext for continu- 
ing the municipal supremacy of the Irish 
Society. The Irish Corporation Commis- 
sioners reported they had been unable to 
obtain the necessary information from the 
Irish Society, but that it appeared from 
the evidence of the Secretary given before 
the House of Commons Committee in 1824, 
that while the society had an income of 
£7,000 a year from Derry and Coleraine, 
their expenditure for public purposes was 
only £500. The Commissioners who last 
reported on the Society were the right hon. 
Henry Labouchere, Sir John Patteson, and 
Mr. George Cornewall Lewis, and after 
hearing full evidence they reported that 
the Irish Society should be dissolved, and 
its trusts declared by Act of Parliament ; 
and that new trustees be appointed by the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland. He (Mr. 
Kennedy) trusted that those views ex- 
pressed by men so eminent would command 
the respect of the House, even if they 
failed to command that of the Society ; 
one of whose Governors (Aldermen Hum- 
phrey) admitted that the Society found 
** Englishmen were not the best people to 
manage Irishmen.” What he had already 
stated would, he felt, be sufficient for the 
object of his Motion ; but he might fairly 
contrast the past and present condition of 
Belfast and Londonderry. Of these towns 
Derry originally had the advantage. Its 
port was superior to that of Belfast, but 
the latter town has completely outstripped 
it in commerce and population ; Belfast 
being at present a population of 149,500, 
while that of Derry is only 23,375. And 
there could be no doubt that the difference 
was attributable to the fact that in Belfast 
suitable building leases were granted, and 
its trade fostered by those who had its 
management in their hands. In making 
his Motion he had a second object in view, 
and that was to elicit an expression of opi- 
nion from Irish Members opposite, who 
resided in the neighbourhood of Derry, 
and were conversant with the management 
of the Irish Society. The hon. Member 
concluded by moving for the Return of 
papers of which he had given notice. 

Lorp CLAUD JOHN HAMILTON, in 
seconding the Motion, said, that as the re- 
presentive of a large body of the people who 
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Irish Society, he would ask how the Society 
had performed the duties which they were 
expressly instituted to fulfil, and which 
were expressly set forth in their charter of 
incorporation? He believed they had 
directly violated their trust in not laying 
to the city of Derry and borough of Cole- 
raine lands intended by the charter for 
them, by the mis-appropriation of the re- 
venues to the twelve London companies, 
of which they are themselves members, by 
payment to themselves as trustees, and by 
an unnecessary and extravagant expendi- 
ture which they termed ‘‘ management.” 
With regard to the retention of the lands 
by the Society, that was a subject so 
wrapped up in legal difficulties that he did 
not wish to enter upon it; but it had been 
a lasting grievance in the minds of the 
corporation of Derry, because the effect 
was to withhold from them the revenues to 
which they were entitled, and thus driving 
them to contract loans for public works, 
resulting in a heavy debt, which still 
hung over the city. The conduct of the 
Society towards the corporation of Derry 
had been oppressive and arbitrary. By 
the charter of incorporation it was ge- 
nerally understood that the income derived 
by the Society from the lands was to be 
applied to public purposes and not to mere 
private gain. Up to the year 1831 the 
Irish Society were in the habit of finding 
themselves in possession of a surplus, 
which they constantly divided among the 
twelve London companies. Mr. Alderman 
Humphrey, before the Royal Commission 
of 1854, said that instead of devoting 
their revenues to the improvement of 
Derry and Coleraine, the Society unfortu- 
nately found a sum of money at their 
banker’s, which they divided among the 
twelve London companies, giving £500 to 
each. Lord Langdale and the House of 
Lords declared that this was illegal, and 
added that if the Society were to do their 
duty they never could have a surplus. 
The constitution of the Society could not 
be defended, one great objection to it 
being that members remained so short a 
time in office as to take little interest in 
the affairs of the Society, and were re- 
placed by new men, who knew nothing 
of them. The corporation of London- 
derry had introduced a Bill to provide for 
the bre continuance of the members of 
the Society in office, but they were op- 
posed by the corporation of London, and 
that of Londonderry being the weaker of 
the two it was beaten. A deputation from 
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the Society was required by the charter to 
pay an annual visit of a month to Ireland 
to look to the management of their 
estates ; and they did devote a week to 
the accounts; but the remainder of the 
month they devoted to a tour through 
Ireland, and little was heard during the 
week after their return to London than the 
grandeur of the Giant’s Causeway, the 
splendour or the squalor of certain streets 
of Dublin, and the unrivalled beauties of 
the Lakes of Killarney. From 1824 to 
1832, there was a single item in their 
accounts amounting to £3,779 for tavern 
expenses—namely, costly banquets and 
entertainments at the expense of the citi- 
zens of Derry. Through these and other 
extravagancies the expenses of manage- 
ment for years had exceeded half their 
receipts. Then as to the mode in which 
the Society granted their leases it was 
most unjust, and was a complete bar- 
rier to improvements and investment of 
capital in Derry. In the year 1847 a 
Standing Order was passed that no deter- 
minable leases should be renewed till within 
three years of their expiration ; and that 
no leases should be granted in perpetuity. 
He understood, however, that these Orders 
were now rescinded, but as an instance of 
their present mode of dealing with their 
tenants he would give the House one speci- 
men. A Mr. Stewart Gordon applied to the 
Society to grant him a lease of some land 
which he had reclaimed at Derry, and they 
consented on condition that he should build 
four houses on it. Well, he built three, 
and died, and the Lord Chancellor ordered 
his representatives to finish the fourth. 
At last they obtained the draft of the 
lease, and one of the clauses provided that 
the lessee should not assign or sublet any 
one of these four houses, so that he must 
clearly occupy all four. Another covenant 
was, that should the lessee become in- 
solvent or bankrupt the lease should be null 
and void. In other words, that the outlay 
for the houses should go into the pockets of 
the Society. Well, this draft lease was 
sent back to the solicitor of the Society, 
who was asked whether he had not made a 
mistake, and his answer was that the lease 
was in the invariable form of leases granted 
by the Society. This took place in the year 
1863. The Society refused to grant an 
equitable lease, on | the consequence was 
that the representative of Mr. Gordon 
took the case to the Court of Chancery, 
and it was in the Court of Chancery at the 
present moment. These were a few in- 
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stances in which the Irish Society had 
abused their power and broken their trust. 
He trusted that the facts stated and the 
papers asked for would induce Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to take the matter in 
hand. The recommendation of the Royal 
Commissioners was that the Society should 
be dissolved, new trusts prepared, and that 
the trustees should be nominated by the 
Lord Chancellor. This would place un- 
limited political power in the hands of the 
Government, a power which, looking at 
their proceedings with regard to the dock- 
yard labourers, they would be sure not to 
exercise. The question, therefore, was 
how was this property to be settled? As 
one of the ‘‘boys’”’ in Parliament, if he 
might suggest a course to the Government, 
he would say, *‘ Follow the first two of the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission 
as regarded annulling the Society and re- 
voking the charter ; sell the property, and 
apply the money to the purpose of liqui- 
dating the public debts of Derry and Cole- 
raine. At present there was a harbour 
debt of £150,000; pay that, and make 
Derry a free port for the benefit of the 
whole north-west of Ireland. There was 
a bridge debt of £90,000; pay that, and 
let Derry have a free bridge. There was 
& corporation debt of £100,000; pay that, 
and so free the citizens from the heavy 
rates now imposed upon them. He trusted 
that the Motion would be the means of 
drawing the attention of the Government 
to the subject, and that they would deal 
with it in such a manner as to confer a 
great boon on 35,000 of Her Majesty’s 
subjects. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That there be laid before this House, State- 
ments of the Receipts and Expenditure of the 
Honourable the Irish Society for twenty years, 
from February 1845 to February 1866, in follow- 
ing tabular form — is there given], and other 
Papers.” —( Mr. Kennedy.) 


Mr. AtpermMan LAWRENCE said, 
that great misapprehension prevailed re- 
specting the constitution of the Irish So- 
ciety, the benefits which it had conferred 
upon Ireland, and its present position. The 
Irish Society was established by the Cor- 
poration of the City of London at the 
request of James I., who desired them to 
take the management of certain devastated 
lands which had previously belonged to 
the O’Neills, and other powerful Irish 
families. The Livery companies of Lon- 
don were called into council by the corpora- 
Lord Claud John Hamilton 
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tion, and advanced the money which was 
required to bring those estates into cultiva- 
tion, and the controlling authority was 
placed in the hands of a body who had full 
power to carry out their operations. He 
maintained that the prosperous condition of 
Ulster, as compared with the other pro- 
vinces of Ireland, was mainly due to the 
operations of the Society. The noble 
Lord the Member for Londonderry had 
complained that the Society had violated 
their trust, and had misappropriated the 
funds committed to their management. 
But who were the parties complaining ? 
No such complaints had ever been made 
by the tenants, or by the corporation, or 
by the Harbour Commissioners of London- 
derry; on the contrary, they had re- 
peatedly agreed to resolutions thanking 
the Society for the benefits which they 
had received from it. The noble Lord 
also charged the Society with arbitrary 
and oppressive management, and said that 
everything connected with it was in an 
unsatisfactory state. Now, if anyone had 
a grievance he could bring it before the 
corporation of the City of London or the 
Crown; to whom, and to whom alone, 
the Irish Svciety were responsisle. This 
was not a Motion simply to obtain particu- 
lars and papers, but was an attempt to 
confiseate the property of the Irish So- 
ciety. That was what the speech of the 
noble Lord the Seconder of the Motion 
amounted to. He said, ‘‘ Abolish the 
trustees, sell the property, and pay the 
debts which the inhabitants of London- 
derry have incurred.”” That was the prin- 
ciple of the Fenians, which it appeared 
had now extended as far North as London- 
derry. He thought it would be most ex- 
traordinary if the House should put itself 
in motion with the view of obtaining infor- 
mation to facilitate the confiscation of the 
estates of the Society. The Livery Com- 
panies of the City of London having ad- 
vanced the money which was needed by 
the Society, the estates were after a time 
divided amongst them ; and some of them, 
amongst others, the Goldsmith’s and Ha- 
berdasher’s Companies, disposed of their 
shares ; and although the lands in London- 
derry and Coleraine were not divided, they 
were just as much the property of the Com- 
panies as were those which had been appor- 
tioned amongst them, and to which they 
obtained indefeasible titles. The noble 
Lord had cited the judgment of Lord 
Langdale in the case of the Skinner’s Com- 
pany v. the Irish Society, but he had 
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omitted to notiee the remarks which were 
made by Lord Lyndhurst in the same case 
when it was carried to the House of Lords. 
Lord Lyndhurst refused to say that the 
purposes of the trust were so vast and con- 
siderable that they could never be satisfied ; 
= = declared that the Society were 

und to ¢ out the purposes of their 
charter, and that they wae themselves the 
jadges of what those purposes were. They 
might spend the whole of their income upon 
the improvement of their lands, or might 
divide it amongst the companies of the 
City of London. No one could call them 
to account except the corporation of Lon- 
don, or the Crown. The Irish Society, 
instead of endeavouring to accumulate 
profits to divide among the Livery Com- 
panies, had been in the habit of expending 
annually considerable sums upon the im- 
provement of the towns, the assistance of 
educational establishments, and other mea- 
sures for the promotion of the comfort and 
well-being of the inhabitants of London- 
derry and Coleraine. At Londonderry 
they had subscribed £2,100 to the Water 
Company which supplied the inhabitants 
with water free of expense, and they had 
contributed largely to the eost of the 
bridge, and had established a sinking fund, 
which in a few years would make it free. 
The Society had induced the Government 
to relieve them from the payment of £200 
a year to the Governor of Culmore Fort to 
abolish that sineeure office, and to give up 
to them the lands attached to that fortress ; 
and although they had to pay £12,000 to 
the Government, they had devoted all the 
money saved, and all the profits received 
from the land to public improvements. A 
large sum of money had been spent in 
legal expenses in protecting the salmon 
fisheries of the rivers Foyle and Bann, but 
the proceedings which had been under- 
taken were absolutely necessary in order 
to protect the rights of the Society. It 
had divided its benefits impartially amongst 
the various conflicting interests, which were 
all anxious to monopolize its grants. Any 
one who knew Londonderry and Coleraine 
twenty or thirty years ago would be sur- 
prised at the enormous improvements 
whieh had since taken place. There were 
steam-boats running to Liverpool and 
Glasgow almost daily, and the Transat- 
lantic steam ships called at the mouth of 
the river. The hon. Member for Louth, 
the Mover of the Resolution, had com- 
pared Londonderry to Belfast, and asked 
why had not the former progressed as fast, 
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and become as large, as populous, and as 
wealthy as the latter city ; but the hon. 
Gentleman had not considered that the 
geographical position of the one gave it 
great advantages over the other, and Bel- 
fast was only 158 miles from Liverpool, 
whereas Londonderry was 245 miles dis- 
tant. He looked upon the present Motion 
as one for a roving sort of Commission, 
and believed that it was levelled at the de- 
struction of the Society, and the preven- 
tion of any further improvements in the 
two places. The real object of this Motion 
was to get possession of the property of 
the Society, and divide it among certain 
bodies in Londonderry. It was tenant- 
right under a new form, an attempt to 
seize the property of the landlords, and 
divide it among the tenants. The pro- 
moters of the Motion desired to obtain in- 
formation which they had no right to ask 
for—such as the terms on which the leases 
were held, and when they expired. It was 
not likely that the tenants would desire to 
make their holdings public, and it was not 
fair to call upon them to make such disclo- 
sures. It had been stated that the mem- 
bers of the deputation which annually 
visited Ireland spent one week on business, 
and three weeks on pleasure. It was true, 
that after the business was finished, many 
spent a few weeks among the Lakes of 
Killarney, but that was not done at the ex- 
pense of the Society ; all who did so paid 
their own expenses, and so Ireland derived 
some pecuniary benefit from their visits. 
The Irish Society had found it impossible 
to manage their property so as to give 
satisfaction to everybody; but that was 
equally the case with regard to landlords 
in England where such peculiarities did not 
exist, as were to be found in Ireland. The 
Society had done its utmost to promote 
the interests of the country, and he trusted 
that the House would not, by assenting to 
this Motion, give any encouragement to 
those who sought to cast a censure upon 
its management, and to deprive it of the 
property which had been intrusted to its 
care. 

Sir FREDERICK HEYGATE said, 
he believed the Irish Society to consist of 
gentlemen of high honour, who were 
anxious to discharge their duty in a proper 
manner. They were, however, unacquaint- 
ed with the management of large landed 
property in Ireland, and they fell into the 
error of dribbling away their funds in small 
donations which did more harm than good 
to the recipients. He found that during 
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the course of last year their donations 
were 165 in number, varying from £1 to 
£200. A great deal of good might be 
done if this money, instead of being drib- 
bled away in small sums, was applied in a 
more useful manner. He was glad that 
the subject had been discussed in that 
House, and it was right that the Irish 
Society, who had nothing to conceal, should 
know that the complaints of the inhabitants 
of Derry and Coleraine were founded on 
the conditions in the leases granted by the 
Society. Their complaints were that the 
tenure of the holdings was not sufficiently 
long, that the conditions on which leases 
were granted were onerous, that the trus- 
tees as a body had not sufficient local 
knowledge, and that they were appointed 
for too short a period. He thought, how- 
ever, the good folks of Londonderry would 
laugh at the statement of the hon. Member 
for London (Mr. Alderman Lawrence) of 
the great things the Irish Society had done 
for the improvement of their city. They 
did not owe these things to the Society, 
but to their own industry and enterprize. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE did 
not rise to enter into the merits of the con- 
troversy between the Irish Society and their 
tenants, but merely to observe that he under- 
stood that the Irish Society had ever desire 
to give as much information as possible re- 
specting the receipts and expenditure, and 
some important parts of the Return which 
his hon. Colleague in the representation of 
Louth (Mr. Kennedy) had given notice of 
his intention to move for would be produced, 
but the Society naturally objected to give 
the case of every particular tenant, and of 
the grants and renewals of leases. He 
hoped the hon. Member would agree to 
accept the information offered, for when it 
was in their possession they would be 
better able to judge of the question before 
them. 

Si HERVEY BRUCE thought that 
the hon. Member for London (Mr. Al- 
derman Lawrence) had made a mistake 
in saying that the property of the Irish 
Society was private property with which 
the country had no right to interfere. He 
agreed with the Chief Secretary that there 
was something inquisitorial in the part of 
the Return to which he referred, but he 
was glad that the remainder was to be 
given. He could not admit that the Irish 
Society had made the improvements with 
respect to the supply of water referred to 
by the hon. Member for London. He had 
himself been one of a deputation to the 
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Society on that subject, when their re- 
quest was not only refused, but they were 
received in a manner rather discourteous. 
The complaint of the people of the North 
was not as to the charities of the Society, 
but as to the manner in which the estates 
were managed. He fearlessly asserted 
that the management of the estates of the 
Irish Society was not satisfactory, and was 
not in accordance with usage in Ulster. 
Though the Society held their estates in 
trust only, they did not deal with their 
tenants in the same liberal spirit that would 
be shown even by private individuals, 

Mr. PEEL DAWSON said, that in the 
main part of the Motion he fully concurred. 
The revenue of the Society amounted to 
£14,000, and was mainly held by the 
Society as trustees for local improvements. 
He did not think that in the management 
of their estates the Society had given suffi- 
cient encouragement to building leases in 
Londonderry. Another complaint had re- 
ference to the Society asa governing body, 
as there were only two of its officers who 
were permanent—one was the Governor, 
elected for life, and the clerk, who held 
office during pleasure. None of the other 
officers remained in office for more than 
two years. This part of the question was, 
some years ago, brought under the con- 
sideration of the corporation of London ; 
but they positively refused to re-construct 
the Society on a more permanent basis 
with respect to its officers. He could 
confirm the statement that a great deal of 
irritation prevailed in the North of Ireland 
as to the management of the Society’s 
estates. From his knowledge of the loca- 
lity, he could endorse most of the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners of 1854, 
although he must express his dissent from 
that part of those recommendations by which 
the transfer of the trust to the hands of 
the Lord Chancellor for Ireland was pro- 
posed, a functionary who from his position 
must necessarily be a strong political par- 
tizan. 

Sir GEORGE GREY understood the 
substantial portion of the Motion would not 
be objected to, omitting that portion re- 
ferring to the particular tenants and the 
tenure under which they held. The Mo- 
tion might, therefore, be put in the amended 
form. 

Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY said, that 
the Irish Society were anxious to afford 
every particular in their power with refer- 
ence to the nature of their trust and the 
manner in which their powers had been 
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exercised. That information would, he 
believed, be fully contained in the parti- 
culars relating to their receipts and expen- 
diture, pointing out how much had been 
expended for the benefit of Ireland, how 
much for the expenses of management, and 
the particular items of that expenditure. 
The standing orders of the Court might 
also be given from time to time. He 
thought, however, that a great misappre- 
hension existed as to the nature of the 
trust. Reference had been made to a suit 
carried on for many years, and decided 
first hy the Master of the Rolls, and after- 
wards carried into the House of Lords, and 
from those decisions it was inferred that 
the Irish Society were the trustees for the 
benefit of a particular part of the North of 
Ireland. That was not the case. They 
were trustees for the Livery Companies by 
whom the money was originally advanced, 
coupled with this condition—that before 
applying any portion of the funds for the 
benefit of the Companies, they should ap- 
ply such part of the funds as they thought 
fit for the benefit of those parts of Ireland 
in which they held property. It was dis- 
tinctly laid down by the Master of the 
Rolls that the Society had an absolute 
discretion as to what the amount so to be 
applied should be. The ultimate trust was 
for the Livery Companies, by whom,'in the 
reign of James I., the sum of £60,000 had 
been advanced. It would be a violation of 
the trust to apply the funds for the pur- 
pose of paying off the debts which certain 
towns had incurred. He did not propose 
to enter into the question of the general 
management of the estates of the Irish 
Society. He merely wished to set the 
House right as to the nature of the trust 
vested in that Society, and at the same 
time to express in its behalf a desire to 
furnish the fullest information as to that 
trust and the manner in which it had beeu 
exercised. 

Mr. BRADY said, that after having 
given the subject the most careful consi- 
deration, he felt satisfied the original object 
. the trust had not been duly carried into 
etfect. 


Metropolis 


Motion agreed to. 


Statement ordered, “of the Receipts and Ex- 
penditure of the Honourable the Irish Society for 
twenty years, from February 1845 to February 
1865, in following tabular form [which is there 
given], and other Papers.” 

“ And Copy of all Standing Orders of the Court 


from time to time made, from 1845 down to the 
present time, which either have or had any refer- 
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ence to the granting or withholding the grant 
of leases or renewals of leases, with the date 
at which each such order was made,.”—(Mr. 
Kennedy.) 


Water Supply. 


METROPOLIS WATER SUPPLY. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. THOMSON HANKEY: The ques- 
tion of the water supply of London, affect- 
ing, as it necessarily does, the daily com- 
fort and essential well-being of at least 
3,000,000 of our fellow-subjects, is one 
which might almost be considered as one 
of national interest; but certainly to us 
who live in this metropolis it can hardly 
be doubted that it is one of paramount 
importance, and I therefore hope that it 
will not be thought useless if I ask the 
House to grant me their attention for a 
short time whilst I state the reasons which 
induce me to ask for a Committee to take 
into consideration the question of the pre- 
sent condition of our water supply for 
London and its immediate vicinity. It is 
now about fifteen years since any serious 
inquiry into this subject has taken place 
before this House. The whole question 
was then very fully investigated, and legis- 
lation took place by which the then ex- 
isting Water Companies who had, and who 
continue to have, a monopoly for the 
supply were placed under fresh regulations 
and required to lay out considerable sums 
of money for improving both the quality 
and increasing the supply. I am not 
going to find fault with the way these 
arrangements were then carried out, nor 
in a general way do I question either the 
quality or the quantity which, as a whole, 
is daily poured into London; but whilst 
I admit this in a gencral way, I am pre- 
pared to contend that the distribution is 
not satisfactory, nor are the prospects at 
all satisfactory for the future, nor are the 
poorer classes as well supplied with an 
abundant supply of that most essential in- 
gredient to their health and comfort, as 
might be the case under more improved 
arrangements, and such arrangements as 
are generally made now in most of the 
large towns in England. I will divide 
what I am about to state into two parts— 
Ist, as to the present mode of distribu- 
tion; and 2nd, as to the future prospects 
of supply. First, as to distribution—the 
great object is, of course, to secure the 
largest quantity or a regular supply to 
every house at the smallest amount of 
cost. Sir William Clay, formerly a Mem- 
ber of this House, and who was then a 
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Chairman, I believe, of one of the large 
Water Companies in London, and who will 
be admitted to be a good authority, writes 
-in a little pamphlet on this subject in 
1844— 


Metropolis 


“ That any person who will take the trouble to 
ascertain the utmost quantity of water which an 
individual requires day by day for all possible pur- 
poses of cleanliness and comfort, will find that a 
supply of twelve gallons to every member of a 
household will leave a surplus abundantly suffi- 
cient for other purposes in a large or small 
family.” 


In 1848 or 1849, before the last Parlia- 
mentary inquiry took place, the quantity 
of water supplied daily by the ten London 
Companies was about 45,000,000 of gallons 
—the population being then rather un- 
der 2,000,000. That quantity afforded a 
supply of about 22 gallons per head on 
an average for each individual. The pre- 
sent supply according to a notice which 
I hold in my hand from the Registrar 
General for the months of January and 
February last is 88,500,000 of gallons, 
which I call in round numbers 90,000,000 
—though I believe, taking the whole 
years’ supply, the average will be nearer 
100,000,000 ; but assuming 90,000,000 for 
any present purpose, with a population of 
3,000,000 this would show an actual sup- 
ply of about 30 gallons per head on the 
average for every individual. The total 
number of houses supplied is 430,000— 
the average population per house, 7. To 
what, then, can we attribute, with such 
a, supply, a prevailing opinion, which I 
know to exist, that in very many parts of 
London, especially amongst the poorest 
districts, the supply is not so ample or so 
regular and constant as every one would 
desire, and as is really very essential for 
their health and well-being. I believe 
that it is mainly owing to the mode of sup- 
ply being intermittent and not continuous, 
as the supply is now given in almost all 
the large towns which have lately im- 
proved their water supply. By the in- 
termittent mode of supply, I mean a 
supply not direct for use from the service 
pipes, but into casks or cisterns in every 
house. These cisterns are supplied from 
the mains (which are always charged so 
as to afford a supply of water in case of 
fires) by service pipes to every house, the 
owner of which is willing to pay the 
water rates (which are not, I believe, in 
any case excessive) for a short time in 
every twenty-four hours, for six days in 
the week, varying, I believe, from half 
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an hour to two or three hours. No supply 
from the mains is given on Sundays; 
consequently every house, in order to 
have a constant supply of water, must 
have cisterns the size of which, I 
believe, is not limited, but which must 
be large enough to hold water for two 
days’ consumption, or otherwise there will 
be no water for use on a Sunday. Say, 
however, that each house has cistern- 
room enough for only thirty-six hours’ 
consumption; there will, then, neces- 
sarily be a storage of water in houses 
to a total extent of probably not less than 
100,000,000 of gallons. The evil of these 
cisterns must be very great, and they 
would be perfectly unnecessary if there 
was a constant supply of water always 
available from the main pipes. But this 
evil is not the only objection; it is the 
great desire of all consumers of water to 
have water of the softest quality—in other 
words, as free as possible from that com- 
bination of lime and salt which renders 
water what is commonly called hard, and 
ill adapted for use with soap. But the 
softer the water the more it is unfit to 
be kept in leaden vessels, which is the 
most common material of which cisterns 
are made. No one can for a moment doubt 
that, unless there is some unknown and 
scrious objection, it is most desirable to 
have the purest and most constant supply 
of water direct from the fountain of sup- 
ply with as little storage as possible. 
What, then, are the objections to a con- 
tinuous supply which was clearly con- 
templated by the Act of 1853? For 
there is a clause in that Act requiring 
every Company to give continuous supply 
after 1857, on the application of a cer- 
tain number of the inhabitants of every 
district. The objections are, I understand, 
that water would be constantly at high 
pressure in every house, and might cause 
serious inconvenience in case of bursting 
of pipes; and also, that if such a power 
of unlimited use were granted, it would 
be impossible to prevent great waste, and 
that general carelessness of the interests 
of the Water Companies would involve 
great additional expense to the Companies, 
and consequently in the end increase of 
evil to the consumer. I believe both these 
objections to be ill-founded. In the first 
place, I believe that no town where a 
continuous supply is now afforded would 
revert willingly to the old plan, which is 
the existing plan now in London; and 
secondly, where there could be no pos- 
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sible motive to waste, it would be more 
easy to enforce regulations which would 
prevent it. At present, without a regular 
system and careful attention to the main- 
tenance of ball-cocks to every cistern, 
there may be great waste in every house— 
and there, doubtless, is great waste in that 
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way—and everybody is more anxious to 
have a good supply in their cistern, than 
they are careful to use it afterwards or to 
prevent its waste, about which, if sufficient | 
remains for their direct wants, they are 
perfectly indifferent. There is no such 
risk or annoyance experienced with re- 
spect to gas, of which every house paying 
for gas has a constant supply. There is no 
inconvenience felt from escape of gas, at 
least, not to any material degree ; because 
everybody has a direct interest to prevent 
its escape or waste, and every house has 
the means immediately of cutting off the 
entrance of gas into their house by turn- 
ing off the supply from the external 
pipes. I believe that the cause of gas 
and water are parallel in all respects. 
This is, I think, a fair subject for inquiry. 
I wish to inquire whether, if a continuous 
supply of water were given, and such a 
quantity used as would be equal to fifteen 
gallons a day (whilst Sir William Clay 
says twelve is sufficient), the total quan- 
tity consumed would probably exceed 
45,000,000 gallons for the 3,000,000 in- 
habitants, and if it would not thus show 
an abundant surplus of water for all other 
purposes out of the 100,000,000 gallons 
daily poured into London? If we admit, 
however, that the present supply is not 
more than sufficient for the demand, it 
then becomes a matter of most serious im- 
portance to consider what I have called 
the second branch of my inquiry—namely, 
how is the future supply to be obtained? 
for if the present population goes on in- 
creasing at its present ratio, and the 
3,000,000 of inhabitants require the whole 
of the present supply of 90,000,000 to 
100,000,000 of gallons per day, what will 
be done when, in the course of ten or twenty 
years, the population may amount to 
4,000,000 or 4,500,000 of persons? Of the 
present supply about one-half is obtained 
from the Thames; of the remainder, half 
is supplied by the New River Company, 
and the remaining quarter by the other 
three smaller Companies in the east and 
south-east of London. Those who have paid 
any attention to the question of the present 
condition of the River Thames must be 
satisfied, I think, that the water of that 
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river cannot be further abstracted without 
injury to other towns claiming an equal 
privilege with the metropolis for its use. 
I have understood that the New River 
Company do not consider that they have 
any means easily within reach which will 
enable them very largely to augment their 
supply of water, and I believe that the 
same may be said respecting the three 
other Companies to the east of London. 
The existing ten Companies have, since the 
year 1852, largely augmented their works, 
and at a cost of little less than £4,000,000, 
without any adequate advantage to their 
shareholders. I mean not commensurate 
in a pecuniary point of view with the large 
augmentation of capital. It isnot reason- 
able to expect that these large mercantile 
Companies will be willing to lay out large 
sums of money solely for the public benefit. 
If they were willing, however, could the 
object of obtaining a greatly increased 
supply of water from such means be 
effected? This is a fair subject, surely, for 
inquiry; for if it is not practicable, it is 
then high time to inquire from what other 
source we could obtain that which we 
should all admit is absolutely necessary to 
be obtained in some way or other. Many 
Members may have read an ingenious and 
able pamphlet on the subject of the Water 
Supply of London by Mr. Bateman, than 
whom there is no higher authority, I be- 
lieve, in England on such questions. He 
proposes to bring the supply, which he con- 
siders will be absolutely required before 
eight or ten years are past, from one of 
the watery mountainous districts of North 
Wales, and now drained by the valley of the 
Severn, and a little to the west of Shrews- 
bury. I am not proposing my present in- 
quiry with any wish to advocate Mr. Bate- 
man’s scheme—that may well stand or fall 
on its own merits—his knowledge on the 
subject is too notorious to leave it doubtful 
that any scheme of his will be well and 
patiently considered whenever the public 
are satisfied that the present supply of 
water for London is deficient. If proved, 
however, to be deficient, this, and any other 
scheme having a kindred object, ought to 
be inquired into. I think I have shown 
grounds enough to justify me, then, in 
asking for an inquiry. I ask it solely on 


public grounds. The question is one in 
which we are all interested, and if the 
inquiry is entered into with the view of 
ascertaining, first, what are the deficiencies 
complained of, and secondly, whether they 
are capable of a practical remedy, I do not 
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think that the time of any Committee which 
the House may appoint will be otherwise 
than usefully employed. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a Select Committee be appointed 
to inquire into the Water Supply of the 
Metropolis.” —(Mr. Hankey.) 


Mr. AYRTON said, that his motive for 
calling the Speaker’s attention to the thin- 
ness of the attendance in the House when 
his hon. Friend rose was, that if that sub- 
ject was then to be proceeded with there 
might at least be something like an audi- 
ence to hear the discussion. His hon. 
Friend had made an interesting but by no 
means conclusive speech. Having no con- 
nection with any of the Water Companies 
—and he trusted he never should, for he 
held it to be very inconvenient for Mem- 
bers representing metropolitan constituen- 
cies to mix themselves up with commercial 
speculations—he took a dispassionate view 
of that question, and thought the House 
would not advance the interests of the 
inhabitants of the metropolis by acceding 
to his hon, Friend’s Motion. When a sub- 
ject like that was mooted within the House, 
it was generally the case that there was 
some enthusiastic person outside who had 
drawn the hon. Member’s attention to the 
subject for some end of his own, and who 
had some private interest to serve; and 
before his hon, Friend sat down he dis- 
closed what might be called the causa 
causans of that proceeding, inasmuch as 
he had told them that a certain engineer 
was anxious to bring water into London 
from the head waters of the Severn. 
Without entering into the merits of that 
scheme, he thought the population on the 
banks of the Severn would have a great 
deal to say to it before they allowed their 
sources of supply to be cut off from them 
and their river to be turned into a dry 
channel for the sake of the metropolis. 
Why, it was but a few Sessions ago that the 
people of this metropolis were called to 
resist a scheme to carry the head waters of 
the Thames to the dwellers by the Severn 
—that scheme was resisted successfully ; 
and was it to be supposed that the people 
in the Severn Valley would not equally 
resist this attempt to rob them? But his 
hon. Friend, keeping that project at first 
in the background, had enlarged upon the 
merits of a constant supply, as contrasted 
with a supply by means of cisterns. Now 


that question had been fought out with the 
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utmost zeal and vigour between the advo- 
cates of the rival systems and theories 
before the Act of 1852, dealing with the 
water supply of the metropolis, was passed. 
The arguments against the system of 
constant supply were numerous and con- 
clusive, and the House recognized that 
fact by sanctioning the opposite system. 
£4,000,000 having been spent in carrying 
out the principle adopted, after full inves- 
tigation, in 1852, his hon. Friend thought 
it would be a wise and economical proceed- 
ing now to reverse their decision, and throw 
upon the inhabitants of the metropolis, 
who, after all, really had to bear the cost 
of these projects, the enormous expense 
incident to such a change. His hon. 
Friend had started the novel and extraor- 
dinary theory that there was no practical 
difference between the passage of water 
and of gas through pipes ; but every one 
who thought upon the subject would see 
that there was no comparison between the 
two. The hon. Member was impressed 
with the fact that water and gas were 
equally distributed by pressure, but he took 
no account apparently of the fact that the 
arrangements and machinery of the Water 
Companies were all calculated to meet cer- 
tain requirements, and that a greatly in- 
creased strain might burst their pipes or 
render them powerless for the object in 
view. The hon. Member said he only 
asked for a Committee. As a metropolitan 
representative he (Mr. Ayrton) was quite 
ready to undertake the responsibility on 
behalf of the inhabitants of the metropolis ; 
but he entirely objected to have the re- 
sponsibility of so serious an investigation 
cast upon metropolitan representatives and 
Members of the House of Commons with- 
out a very serious case being first made 
out, without some substantial cause of 
complaint being shown. Under the exist- 
ing statutes twenty inhabitants anywhere 
in the metropolis who might be dissatisfied 
with the supply of water had only to pre- 
sent their complaint and a solemn inquiry 
would be held under the authority of the 
Board of Trade. But no such step had 
been taken, no petitions had been pre- 
sented ; and it was merely upon the sug- 
gestion of two or three persons who had 
spoken to the hon. Gentleman about water 
that he proposed to embark in this serious 
undertaking, affecting the taxation of the 
citizens largely, and all the ramifications 
of their social interests. Inquiry by 4 
Committee, he believed, would be insuffi- 
cient for the purpose, and he greatly feared 
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it would end in the launching of some kind 
of speculative movement. A Committee 
would have no engineers, no scientific staff 
at its disposal. It was liable, therefore, to 
be overreached by persons who came before 
it with views and motives of their own. 
Of these, though his hon. Friend would be 
the last to encourage them, he feared he 
would be the victim, and therefore he 
trusted that the Secretary of State would 
not acquiesce in the course proposed. 

Mr. WATKIN said, he did not agree 
with the hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets. His argument was, that this in- 
quiry should not be granted, because four- 
teen years ago what he called a settlement 
of the water supply of the metropolis had 
been arrived at. No doubt fourteen years 
ago a certain settlement was come to on this 
water question—that was to say, a Select 
Committee sat to consider certain Bills 
promoted by private Companies, and they 
passed certain resolutions. But was the 
London of 1852 the London of 1866? The 
question of metropolitan gas had been 
referred to a Select Committee, and the 
question of metropolitan water was much 
more pressing than that of gas, and cer- 
tainly justified and demanded inquiry as 
much, A Bill was before the House last 
year embodying a project, which was op- 
posed on the ground that the volume of the 
Thames was now so diminished that not a 
drop of water could be spared. There 
was certainly a danger that the water of 
the Thames would before long become in- 
sufficient for the healthful supply of the 
increasing population of the metropolis. 
The question was not whether Mr. Bate- 
man’s scheme should be adopted, but 
whether there should be an inquiry with 
the view of ascertaining the best scheme 
for obtaining a supply of water. If the 
Committee met upstairs to-morrow, and 
recommended any plan for supplying the 
metropolis with water, it would be six or 
seven years before this new source of sup- 
ply came into operation. Manchester and 
Glasgow had set a bright example in this 
respect, and the Government would be 
incurring a great responsibility if they did 
not look ahead in this matter. 

Mr. AtpERMAN LUSK said, he could 
not admit that the metropolis possessed a 
satisfactory supply of water ; and if Lon- 
don went on increasing for the next twenty 
years as it had increased during the last 
twenty years, he, for one, did not know 
what the inhabitants would do for water. 
The question was one of great importance, 
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and the House was very much indebted to 
the hon. Member (Mr. Thomson Hankey) 
for bringing it forward. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, that if any 
substantial complaint had been made as to 
the quality or quantity of the present water 
supply, his hon. Friend (Mr. Thomson 
Hankey) would have made out a fair case 
for the appointment of a Committee. His 
hon. Friend had not, however, rested his 
Motion on that ground, but had admitted 
that the supply to the metropolis was ample 
for the wants of the present time. But 
then it was contended that in twenty years’ 
time, if the population went on increasing 
at its present rate, 1,000,000 or 1,500,000 
would be added to the inhabitants of the 
metropolis, and that then the present 
sources of supply might be insufficient. 
But as his hon. Friend admitted that the 
present supply was ample, and the quality 
good, it seemed that, at present, the only 
thing that inquiry was wanted for was 
to determine whether the supply should be 
constant or intermittent, and whether Mr. 
Bateman’s plan was a good one. His 
hon. Friend said he did not wish the 
Committee to inquire fully into Mr. Bate- 
man’s plan; but, if so, it would be better 
not to inquire into it at all, for without 
a searching inquiry a Committee would 
not be able to say whether it would be 
safe to act upon it. As to any plan of 
getting a supply of water from a distant 
place, if there were any well-founded appre- 
hensions of a limited supply, public Com- 
panies would be formed, plans would be 
prepared, Bills would be brought in, they 
would be referred to Committees, and ample 
evidence would be taken upon them. He 
thought the House was not now in a con- 
dition to inquire into such a project as 
that of Mr. Bateman (though he did not 
mean to say it was not a good one), or 
to appoint a Committee. If any com- 
plaint were made as to a deficient supply 
or distribution of water, and if that were 
brought before the House by petition or 
authentic information, he should consider 
it his duty to advise the House to act 
upon it. By the clause of the Act which 
had already been pointed out, it was pro- 
vidéd that, if at any time there should be 
a complaint as to the quantity or quality 
of the water, such complaint might be 
brought under the notice of the Board of 
Trade by » memorial signed by twenty of 
the inhabitants, and the Board of Trade 
might, at any time within one month after 
the receipt of such memorial, cause an in- 
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uiry to be instituted. His right hon. 
Priend the President of the Board of Trade 
was not at present in his place, and he did 
not know whether any complaint had been 
addressed to the Board ; but, as he had not 
heard anything on the subject, he presumed 
that, to say the least, those complaints 
must have been very infrequent. The 
subject was, no doubt, an important one ; 
but under the cireumstances which he had 
just stated, and having regard to the num- 
ber of Committees now sitting, and to the 
advanced period of the Session, he would 
advise his hon. Friend not to press his 
Motion. If he thought there were grounds 
for an inquiry, he could bring forward a 
similar Motion at the beginning of the 
Session. He might observe that in 1856, 
four years after the passing of the Metro- 
polis Water Act, a Report on the subject 
was called for by the First Commissioner 
of Works, and a very full Report was 
made as to the course taken by the different 
Water Companies. It is stated that all the 
requirements of the Act of 1852 had been 
in all essential respects fully and satisfac- 
torily complied with by the Water Com- 
panies, but that the provisions for a con- 
stant water supply would not come into 
operation till 1857. That was the last 
official Report on the subject. If his hon. 
Friend thought that a further Report of the 
same description would be desirable, means 
could be taken with the view of having one 
laid before Parliament. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY said, he 
had no other object in bringing the matter 
forward than the public good, and after 
what had been stated by the right hon. 
Gentleman he would not press the Motion. 
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Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


COMPULSORY CHURCH RATE ABOLI- 
TION BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tat EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I rise to move for leave to 
bring in a Bill for the Abolition of Com- 
pulsory Church Rates. In doing so, I 
shall not have occasion to trouble the 
House at any length. It may be in,the 
recollection of the House that during the 
debate on the second reading of the Bill 
for the Abolition of Church Rates, I pre- 
sumed to offer certain suggestions which 
it appeared to me, from the state of 
opinion in the House and the kind of 
progress which had been made, if not 
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towards a union, at any rate in the way 
of an approximation towards a union of 
sentiment, might possibly so far prevail 
as to offer the hope of a conclusion to a 
long and vexatious controversy. What 
followed in that debate made me believe 
it would be my duty to put these sug- 
gestions in the form of clauses; and by 
the kind aid of my hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General I have been 
able to do so. When the suggestions which 
I had so laid before the House assumed 
the form of clauses they were submitted 
to my colleagues; and they were of opinion 
that if there was any fair prospect of these 
clauses meeting with—I will not say the 
unanimous. approbation of this House— 
but with so large a share of approbation 
as that they would be likely to become 
the basis of a settlement, they should 
then be introduced as a Government mea- 
sure. At the same time, it was far from 
the wish of the Government in coming 
to that conclusion to add to the subjects 
of protracted controversy which we have 
on our hands this Session. It is obvious 
that we are quite sufficiently charged with 
matters of that description, and in laying 
on the table of the House the Bill which 
I am about to ask for leave to introduce, 
anxious as we are to proceed with the 
measure, we must remind the House that 
our proceeding with it in the present state 
of public business must necessarily depend 
on the manner in which it is received, 
and on the pressure of the demands on 
our time which may be caused by more ur- 
gent and important subjects. However, I 
have communicated individually with Gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the House 
whose declared opinions on the subject ap- 
peared to make it proper that they should 
be informed of the course the Government 
proposed to take. I have communicated 
with my hon. Friend the Member for 
Stoke (Mr. Beresford Hope), who took a 
part in the debate on the second reading 
of the Bill to which I have referred, and 
whose language on that occasion was such 
as to lead to the hope that a settlement 
might be come to. I communicated also 
with my hon. Friend who introduced the 
Bill for the absolute abolition of Church 
Rates (Mr. Hardcastle), and likewise with 
another hon. Member whose absence from 
this House I deplore on personal as well 
as public grounds. I allude to Mr. Morley, 
in whose removal from Parliament I think 
we have experienced a serious loss, not 
only because of the respect in which he 
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is held for his intelligence and his talents, 
but also on account of the singular manner 
in which it is given him to unite decided 
and pronounced opinions on those sub- 
jects which most interest Dissenters, with 
a character and mode of treatment essen- 
tially conciliatory, and a disposition never 
to enter into controversy, except for some 
real and vital object. Both my hon. Friends 
the hon. Member for Bury (Mr. Hard- 
castle) and Mr. Morley, after seeing and 
considering the clauses of my Bill, came 
to the conclusion that my proposition ought 
to be entertained, and after consultation 
with their friends, made a communication 
to me, the substance of which I under. 
stand to be this:—In a spirit of peace, in 
the disposition to sacrifice all that could 
consistently be sacrificed for peace, those 
who have been prosecuting the measure 
for the absolute abolition of church rates 
would accept this measure. Of course, I 
do not understand them to state that in 
the event of the failure of this attempt 
they would feel precluded from following 
up the object which originally they sought 
to attain. Icould not understand or ex- 
pect that by this concurrence on their part 
in offering a contribution to what they 
consider to be the cause of peace, they 
undertook to abandon their former line of 
action if what they believe to be the well- 
meant efforts of the Government should 
prove abortive. Having said so much as 
to the circumstances under which I bring 
this Bill forward, I will now state the 
nature of the clauses and the points in 
which they differ from the suggestions I 
made on the second reading of the Bill 
of my hon. Friend. The first clause pro- 
vides that from and after the passing of 
this Act no suit shall be instituted or pro- 
ceeding taken in any Ecclesiastical or other 
Court, or before any justice or magistrate, 
to enforce or compel the payment of any 
church rate in any parish or place in Eng- 
land or Wales. That provision will be the 
basis of the whole of the subsequent en- 
actments. The second clause is one similar 
in its general aim to a clause in the Bill 
of the hon. Member for Bury. It provides 
for the payment of debts contracted on 
the security of the church rates to be levied 
under the system which now prevails. The 
third clause relates to the same subject. 
It provides that, notwithstanding anything 
in this Act, any church rate made at any 
time before its passing may be collected 
and recovered in the same way as if the 


Act had not been passed. The fourth 
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clause provides that, notwithstanding any- 
thing in this Act, it shall be lawful in any 
parish wherein there shall be no sufficient 
trust fund or endowment adequate for the 
maintenance of the Church and church- 
yard and of the fabric and services—sub- 
ject, however, to the disability named at 
the conclusion of the Act—for the parish- 
ioners to assess a voluntary rate upon the 
owners or occupiers of property within 
such parish for any purpose for which 
church rates may now lawfully be made. 
By Clause 5 it is provided that the in- 
habitant householders and occupiers of 
land within any ecclesiastical district, not 
being a parish, shall have a similar power. 
The provisions in these two clauses are 
not intended to introduce any element of 
compulsion, but merely to define the class 
of persons who may enter on a discussion 
or proceeding touching a voluntary rate. 
In Clause 6 there is a provision to the 
effect that on any discussion or difference 
of opinion with respect to a proposal for 
giving effect to the provisions for making 
a voluntary rate, if a poll be demanded, 
all the votes shall be taken in writing in 
a book or schedule having a heading, in 
which there shall be a statement that the 
persons voting are willing to pay their 
respective shares of such voluntary rate 
as may be determined upon by the ma- 
jority of votes at the poll then being taken. 
The persons voting are to sign their names 
or marks in the book or schedule. I think 
it would not be correct to say that the 
provisions of this clause do, in fact, make 
the payment of the church rates compul- 
sory. The next and most important clause 
is that which provides a compensation or 
counterpoise, if I may so call it, to the 
first provision of the Bill, abolishing the 
compulsory process. And here I will state 
the difference between the Bill as it stands 
and the suggestions on the subject which 
I tendered to the House on the occasion 
to which I have alluded. These sugges- 
tions were in two branches. One of them, 
which appeared to receive the universal 
and unqualified assent of the House, was 
that persons who did not think fit to 
take part in this process of supporting the 
Church services and the churchyard by a 
voluntary rate should likewise be excluded 
from taking part in any proceedings re- 
lating to the voluntary rate, or in offices 
connected with its distribution, or in ques- 
tions which might arise from such distri- 
bution. That was so obviously rooted and 
grounded in the whole nature of the pro- 
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posal that there did not appear to be the 
smallest difference on the subject. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Bury (Mr. 
Hardcastle), acting on behalf of those who 
are opposed to church rates, assured me 
that there was no feeling of jealousy with 
regard to the abandonment on their part 
of all title to interference with what would 
eease to be their affair, but that there was 
an anxiety among them to give effect to 
such provisions as contemplated the ab- 
sence of such interference. But in the 
suggestions which I made there were one 
or two points of another description. I 
contemplated that, inasmuch as the so- 
called “accommodation” in the Church 
and in the churehyard would, under the 
Bill if it became law, be provided by the 
contributions of Churchmen only—I had 
better say by contributions payable only 
out of the voluntary rate—those who did 
not contribute ought to be made liable to 
an extra charge for any use they might 
be disposed to make of the accommoda- 
tion obtained by means of that rate. I 
thought that in equity any just objection 
could not be taken to that proposition. 
And I am bound to say that no such ob- 
jection would be taken on the part of those 
in whose interest, or by whose desire, the 
abolition of church rates has been particu- 
larly urged. But upon looking further 
into the matter there did appear to me to 
be something of an invidious character in 
any attempt to apply practically such pro- 
visions; and I was the more inclined to 
abandon them because those persons whom 
I consulted, and who might be supposed 
to contemplate the question from the point 
of view most sympathetic with the Estab- 
lished Church, were inclined to set no value 
upon them. I therefore willingly aban- 
doned them, and no trace of them is to be 
found in the Bill—no extra demand for 
any accommodation which non-payers of 
the rate may be entitled by law to obtain 
either in the Church or churchyard will 
be found in this Bill. The clause which 
relates to the subject of disability is to 
this effect:—Those persons who either 
decline or neglect to pay the voluntary 
rate shall, after the lapse of a certain 
time, ‘‘ be deemed to have elected to be- 
come, and shall be, disqualified and in- 
eligible for the office of Churchwarden for 
ecclesiastical purposes.” That is the first 
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effect which non-participation in the vo- 
luntary rate shall have. But we have been 
careful to provide that such disability 
should not extend. beyond its legitimate 
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purpose. There are many functions now 
committed to the hands of Churchwardens 
by law from which it would be very 
invidious and unwarrantable to attempt 
to exclude persons not contributing to 
the church rate. The whole matter of 
parish charities is an example, because it 
is one in which the greatest interest would 
be naturally felt. The whole of the duties 
of Churchwardens, with the single excep- 
tion of the disposal of church rates and the 
proceedings connected with them, will re- 
main untouched by the Bill, and conse- 
quently we have the expression here used, 
‘* for ecclesiastical purposes,” inasmuch as 
in every parish where the voluntary rate 
does not include the whole of the com- 
munity there would be a Churchwarden, 
by a distinct election of the inhabitants of 
the parish, who would be authorized and 
empowered to discharge all the other duties 
connected with the office of Churchwarden. 
The clause went on to say, that the person 
not contributing would not 


“Be entitled to vote at any meeting of the 
parishioners or inhabitants in vestry assembled of 
the said parish or district upon any question re- 
lating solely to the election of any Churchwarden 
for ecclesiastical purposes, or of any chapel-warden, 
or to the repairs, re-building, ornaments, ministers, 
or services of the church of the said parish or dis- 
trict, or to the care or maintenance of the church- 
yard of the said parish or district, or to any volun- 
tary rate assessed or proposed to be assessed for 
the purpose aforesaid upon the owners or occupiers 
of property within such parish or district under 
this Act, or to the application or disposal of any 
monies raised or to be raised by any such volun- 
tary rate, and no such person shall be entitled to 
demand as of right that any seat or portion of the 
church be allotted, assigned, or appropriated to 
him by the Churchwardens.” 


The only other material provision in that 
clause is that it shall be lawful for any 
persons who have declined to take part in 
the business of the voluntary rate upon 
change of mind at any period to pay or 
tender payment to the amount of any 
voluntary assessment made during the 
three years last preceding; and upon such 
payment he shall henceforth be entitled 
to all the powers with respect to voting 
and participating in the proceedings with 
respect to church rates, as if he had 
voluntarily paid from the beginning his 
share of the asssessment. ‘There is, I 
think, nothing else material in the Bill, 
except a definition necessary for the spe- 
cial purpose of the measure, on account of 
the division of duties in consequence of 
the two kinds of Churchwardens. This 
Bill will, I hope, be in the hands of Mem- 
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bers to-morrow morning; but, neverthe- 
less, owing to the great interest felt in the 
subject, I thought it desirable to state its 
substantial provisions to the House, and at 
once call attention to the important, though 
I think beneficial, changes introduced into 
it, as compared with the original sugges- 
tions which I offered in the church rate 
debate on which the Bill was founded. I 
abstain on the present occasion—and I 
think the House will approve my doing 
so—from all argument on the subject. I 
confine myself to placing those provisions 
in the hands of the House. My desire is 
that the Bill should assume in a subse- 
quent stage as little as possible of a con- 
troversial character. It is an offering 
made in the spirit of peace—an offering 
accepted, on the authority of the hon. 
Member for Bury, by a very large portion 
of those who have been engaged in this 
controversy, and, being made in the spirit 
of peace, I sincerely trust that the attain- 
ment of peace may be its destined end. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That leave be given to bring in a Bill for the 
abolition of Compulsory Church Rates,”—(Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exeliequer.) 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he believed 
the right hon. Gentleman was sincerely 
endeavouring to reconcile that which had 
been the subject of controversy for so many 
years, and as a member of the Church of 
England, felt grateful to the right hon. 
Gentleman for the attempt. It was his 
intention to postpone to the 30th of this 
month the Bill which he had himself 
brought in, so that it might stand after 
the measure introduced by the right hon. 
Gentleman. Such a proceeding on his part 
was nothing more than was due to this 
intervention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to settle the question. Having considered 
the subject, however, for many years, he 
feared that there was danger in the pro- 
posal of the right hon. Gentleman. He 
feared that, by this proposal, a mi :ority 
in a parish might acquire power to sanction 
a manner of conducting the services o: the 
Church which was disagreeable and offen- 
sive to the majority ; and that the means 
of introducing variations of the services in 
the different parishes would be obtained. 
One argument in favour of church rates 
among Churchmen was this—that if a con- 
gregation disapproved the manner in which 
the services were conducted, they had the 
remedy in their hands by withholding the 
rate. This Bill would considerably impair 
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that power. He deprecated anything which 
would encourage variations in the service 
of the Church, and also the domination of 
a minority over the majority of a parish. 
Mr. BERESFORD HOPE thanked 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer for the 
excellent spirit in which he had subordi- 
nated political feeling at this anxious time 
to a desire to settle this long vexed ques- 
tion. He would enter into the scheme with 
the utmost desire to see in it some settle- 
ment based upon the release of those who 
for any reason did not wish to pay church 
rates. A short time ago he made a similar 
suggestion himself by recommending the 
insertion of the word ‘‘ conscientious,” so 
that relief might be given to all, whether 
Churehmen or Dissenters, who did not wish 
to pay the rate. That was the early policy 
of the ‘“ Exemptionist ’’ party. As, how- 
ever, the chief obstacle to a settlement on 
exemption principles was the objection 
of Nonconformists to what they called 
** ticketting,”’ which they thought involved 
in the term conscientious, he no longer 
pressed it. With regard to the Bill of 
his hon. Friend, he must strongly and 
clearly insist on one consideration. He 
hoped that after the persons who did not 
wish to pay church rates had absented 
themselves, and those who wished to pay 
had assembled in the vestry, the church 
rates should, as much as possible, minus 
the Courts of Law, assume the same cha- 
racter which church rates used formerly 
to bear—in other words, that, while there 
should be no bias beforehand to compel 
people to pay church rates, there should 
afterwards be no bias the other way, no 
attempt to force out of their old way those 
who chose to pay them as they had here- 
tofore done. In describing the purport of 
the 4th clause, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had stated that the new form of 
rate would come into operation in parishes 
in which no other ‘sufficient ”’ provision 
existed for the sustentation of the Church. 
Now, was not such a hint so thrown out 
almost a pledge from the Government to 
take into consideration what ought to be a 
sufficient provision; and did it not give the 
House an opportunity of striving to amend 
the unjust laws which the jealousy of the 
last generation had imposed upon the libe- 
rality of persons who were willing to de- 
vote a portion of their substance to reli- 
gious purposes? He referred to the series 
of laws commonly known as the Mortmain 
Acts. All were aware of the absurd ex- 
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Guy’s foundation of the hospital that had 
been such a benefit to London, which had 
led to the last and worst of those laws; 
but had not the time now come when the 
desirability of relaxing them might be taken 
into consideration for the benefit of Non- 
conformity as well as of the Church? In 
his opinion, no relaxation of the church 
rate law would be complete without a con- 
sideration of this question, more especially 
as Parliament would, if it passed this Bill, 
recognize the desirability of a sufficient 
substitute for church rates being provided. 
Would not that recognition be barren of 
results unless means were given of easily 
providing such a substitute? There were 
the Exchequer Loan Fund, for instance, 
and certain societies chartered by Act of 
Parliament to advance money upon land 
for good and profitable objects, and he 
would suggest that some provision might 
be made under which a proprietor of land 
—whether he was tenant in fee or tenant 
for life— might borrow money from the 
Exchequer Loan Fund or some other so- 
ciety, and place it in the hands of trustees 
for the benefit of the church of the parish 
within which the land was situated, such 
land being declared for ever free from 
church rates. Such a mode of procedure 
would have an advantage over the method 
of saddling the land with a rent-charge 
for ever, because the land might after- 
wards pass into the hands of persons hold- 
ing different religious opinions, and some- 
thing analogous to the church rate griev- 
ance might in such an event arise. If, 
however, the money were settled upon 
trustees, it would belong for ever to the 
Church, while the land would for ever be 
free from church rates. Such a system, 
if it were to be generally adopted, he 
believed afforded the best solution of the 
church rate question, because it would give 
a sufficient amount to carry out the objects 
for which church rates at present existed. 
In conclusion, he begged to thank the right 
hon. Gentleman for bringing in this Bill, 
and to express a hope that a long day 
would be given before the second reading 
in order that the country at large, the 
clergy in particular, who were so interested 
in it, as well as Churchmen and general 
Dissenters, might have time to read and 
digest its provisions. 

Mr. CANDLISH thought it was a 
matter of congratulation that this proposal 
had been recognized on both sides of the 
House as one likely to settle this long and 
much-vexed question. He believed there 
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would be a general disposition upon both 
sides of the House to accept the measure 
proposed by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. He wished, however, to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman a question. A parish 
in the borough which he represented (Sun- 
derland) had an Act of its own under which 
the church rate was levied, and he wanted 
to know whether this Bill would supersede 
and override not only the general law of 
the land but also a special Act such as he 
had referred to? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, that if 
the right hon. Gentleman had introduced 
this Bill, and the debate had then termi- 
nated, he probably should not have pre- 
sumed to say anything on the subject; but 
after what had fallen from the last speaker 
(Mr. Candlish), he thought it incumbent 
upon him to say, on the part of some hon. 
Gentlemen, at any rate, on that side of the 
House, that they were not at present dis- 
posed to accept the statement cf the hon. 
Gentleman that the measure met the views 
of those who took the side of the Church 
in regard to this question. The hon. Gen- 
tleman seemed to assume that the measure 
would necessarily receive the support of 
Gentlemen who sat upon that side of the 
House. Now, he rose for the purpose of 
saying that, as far as he could form an 
opinion from the statement of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, he did not think 
the measure would be regarded on the 
Opposition side of the House as a satisfac- 
tory compromise of the question. Of course, 
he said that with great reserve, for he had 
not yet seen the measure, and was only 
speaking on the first impression derived 
from the right hon. Gentleman’s statement. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had terminated his short 
speech with a sentiment in which he was 
sure every Gentleman on that side of the 
House would join. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that he proposed this measure in 
the interests of peace, and that he trusted 
peace would be the result of it. All must 
concur in that wish; but he would remind 
the right hon. Gentleman that peace might 
be obtained in two ways—namely, by capi- 
tulation and by compromise. He had not 
had the advantage of seeing the draught 
of the Bill, but the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had informed the House that the 
measure had been accepted by Mr. Morley, 
upon whom the right hon. Gentleman passed 
a high, and, doubtless, well deserved eulo- 
gium. He had, however, had the advan- 
tage of reading yesterday a speech de- 
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livered by Mr. Miall on this question. 
Whether Mr. Miall had seen the draught 
of the Bill he could not, of course, say, 
but that Gentleman seemed to have no 
hesitation whatever as to the course which 
he and his friends would take in reference 
to this measure. Mr. Miall accepted the 
Bill as a settlement which was entirely 
satisfactory to the Liberation Society, and 
told Churchmen that if they chose to re- 
gard it as a compromise he would not 
quarrel with them about the phrase, though 
he reminded them that the whole of the 
substantial fruits of victory remained with 
the Liberation Society. That being the 
deliberate opinion of Mr. Miall, he was not 
surprised to hear that Mr. Morley, and the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bury St. 
Edmunds (Mr. Hardcastle), had accepted 
the measure. If his fears were correct, 
it would bring about a peace of which 
they who had hitherto maintained church 
rates would have no cause to be proud. 
He would not prolong the discussion, 
but he wished at that stage of the pro- 
ceedings to protest against the assump- 
tion that hon. Gentlemen sitting on that 
side of the House would be obliged to sup- 
port the measure. He greatly feared, in- 
deed, it would turn out to be a measure 
which, while keeping up some semblance of 
the church rate, would in reality destroy 
the whole substance of it. 

Mr. THOMAS CHAMBERS said, he 
agreed with the noble Lord (Lord John 
Manners) that this was not a compromise, 
as it abolished church rates in the only 
form in which they were recognized and 
could be enforced by Jaw. If he werea 
Dissenter, he should say this was not a 
compromise of the question, but the win- 
ning of it. Asa Churchman, however, he 
must express his regret not that church 
rates were to be abolished, at which he 
rejoiced, but that they were to be abolished 
in the particular form proposed by this Bill. 
Church rates, as they have hitherto ex- 
isted, had, at all events, one advantage— 
they compelled every man, according to 
his pecuniary ability, to subscribe towards 
the maintenance of the Church, The 
abolition of church rates would throw the 
burden of the maintenance of the Church 
exclusively on the friends of the Church ; 
they would have to support it by volun- 
tary contributions, and that would be the 
result of voluntary church rates. It was 


now proposed to abolish church rates by a 
Bill which set up an apparatus that would 
present to the minds of the people the 
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idea that they were still maintaining the 
church by a rate, while the Bill absolutely 
locked the door of every court into which 
& person could go to enforce a rate. No 
matter whether it was sought to do so under 
a local Act or under the general law, all 
courts were to be closed. The Dissenters did 
right to rejoice at this arrangement if it 
were right that there should be no church 
rate; but what of the Chureh people? The 
hon. Member for Stoke (Mr. Beresford 
Hope) rejoiced ; and hon. Members on both 
sides of the House accepted the proposal 
as one made in a spirit of compromise ; 
but where was the benefit of this supposed 
compromise ? The Disseuters were relieved 
by the Bill from the payment of church 
rates ; everybody who did not want to pay 
them, whether Dissenter or not, was re- 
lieved, and had a right to rejoice ; but who 
was benefited 2? Suppose it passed—what 
was done? Instead of a single-clause Bill 
abolishing church rates, we had a Bill 
which kept up the form of compulsion 
without its foree. We lost all the ad- 
vantage of the compulsory, such as it 
was, rate, and he could not see that we 
gained anything. This was the objec- 
tion which, on the part of the Church, 
he felt to this sort of compromise. For 
years he had advocated a compromise, but 
one of a different form. He had said that 
the maintenance of the fabric, as a publie 
building, might be thrown upon a public 
rate, and the expense of the worship on 
the worshippers. That would be a real 
compromise of the church rate question ; 
but this was not a compromise—the whole 
tax was abolished and abandoned ; but it 
was thought necessary and desirable to 
keep up the form of compulsion when the 
force was gone, and to keep up the name 
of a rate when the thing itself was aban- 
doned. To this scheme he, as a Church- 
man, totally objected. A vesiry was a 
meeting of rated inhabitants; but now it 
would become a meeting of subscribers ; 
and what, therefore, was the use of passing 
a Bill of many clauses to enable the friends 
of the Church to do what they could do 
equally well without an Act of Par- 
liament — namely, to meet together and 
make a subscription ? No doubt the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer earnestly 
desired to effect a compromise ; but the 
real truth was church rates were aban- 
doned and Dissenters had won the whole 
battle. For the sake of the Church, he 
rejoiced at that result, but he wished Church 
people would agree with him in thinking 
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kept up when the force was gone. By 
such a scheme they would keep none of 
the advantages and yet retain all the dis- 
advantages of a rate; they would have 
a thing called a rate which would be 
no rate at all, which there would be no 
power to enforce, and which would be 
nothing but a subscription. Still worse 
would it be if the hon. Member for Stoke 
could carry out his plan, have the laws of 
Mortmain repealed, and have an immense 
sum raised to endow the Church, and pay 
all its expenses; the Church would die. 
It lived by the voluntary efforts of its 
friends and supporters; and in proportion 
as it was endowed and its expenses met by 
payment in advance, secured in the funds 
or in any other way, in that proportion 
would its energy and force be diminished. 
The hon. Member for Stoke ought to 
know this as well as any one, for there 
was no more liberal friend of the Church, 
and he should have a deep conviction 
that in proportion as the voluntary liberal- 
ity and energy of Church people were 
roused on the part of the Church was the 
Chureh living and doing good, making 
great efforts and doing its work ; while 
in proportion as you stifled its energies by 
endowment and the ostentatious employ- 
ment or, as in this Bill, the pretence of 
legal force, you destroyed the Church. 
That was the reason he objected to the re- 
tention of useless and mischievous forms by 
the Bill, as abolishing a compulsory church 
rate, and so far as it did that, he heartily 
approved of the measure ; but as an at- 
tempt to make a voluntary subscription 
look coercive, and to give to spontaneous 
liberality the aspect of a tax, he totally ob- 
jected to its provisions. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL: Of course, it is 
premature to discuss now the proposals 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has submitted; but I must express my 
dissent from the observations made by the 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
(Mr. Thomas Chambers.) He says that, 
on the part of the Church, he looks with 
apprehension on the proposals of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Iam rather 
inclined to concur with the remarks of the 
hon. Member for Stoke (Mr.. Beresford 
Hope.) I care not whether the Liberation 
Society, or any other society, has been 
working for the abolition of church rates. 
I think the House will concur with the hon. 
Member for Stoke in looking upon the 
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quer as proposals made in a spirit of con- 
ciliation, with the view of promoting the 
common object all must have in view—the 
settlement of this long-vexed question. For 
ten or twelve years I have invariably voted 
against all Bills introduced by a private 
Member for the abolition of church rates : 
—I have always maintained it to be the 
duty of the Government to take up the 
question and that it would be in vain for 
any private Member to attempt to settle it. 
Now my right hon. Friend has submitted a 
Bill and I cordially approve the course he 
has taken; and I trust the House will 
support him in the object he has in view. 
In the borough I represent we have had a 
most painful chureh rate case. Although 
I am a strong Churchman, I have felt that 
nothing could be more odious — nothing 
could give rise to worse feelings than the 
case | allude to, in which a Roman Catholic 
was called upon to contribute a few pence 
or a few shillings to the Established 
Church. I discourage to the uimost of 
my power legal proceedings to enforce 
payment of church rates. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Memher for Mary- 
lebone has said that the Courts of Law 
will be closed against any attempt to en- 
foree payment. I rejoice at it. I may 
say that nearly £2,000 has been spent in 
prosecuting the gentleman I have named, 
a tenant farmer, because, as a Roman 
Catholic, he conscientiously refused to con- 
tribute to the maintenance of the Church 
of England in Tamworth. Before the 
right hon. Gentleman answers the ques- 
tion which has been put, I wish to ask 
whether, if a Dissenter does not pay 
church rates, he can, in a country parish, 
claim, as a right, interment for his family 
in the churehyard of the parish church. 
[The Cnancextor of the Excuequer inti- 
mated assent.| I think that unless a 
person contributes to the maintenance of 
the churchyard of the parish he ought to 
have no claim whatever to bury members 
of his family there. [Expression of dis- 
sent.] Well, that is my opinion ; but there 
may be differences of opinion on the sub- 
ject. I merely wish to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer whether a Dissenter 
would claim a right to bury, because I 
think it open to objection that unless a 
person has contributed steadily—say for 
three years—to the maintenance of the 
Church and churchyard, he should have a 
claim to bury his family in the parish 
churchyard. I rose also to express my con- 
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and to thank the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer cordially for undertaking the settle- 
ment of a question of this character, which 
will put an end to that unhappy strife 
which has occurred in too many places, 
will do more than almost any other mea- 
sure could do for the peace of the country 
districts, and will save them from the heart- 
burnings that church rate cases have occa- 
sioned. I do hope that the House will 
accept this measure in the spirit in which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has sub- 
mitted it, and that the Bill will be carried 
successfully through all its stages. 

Mr. BAINES regretted that the noble 
Lord the Member for North Leicestershire 
(Lord John Manners) should have intro- 
duced the word “‘ victory’’ in reference to 
this subject, having hoped that no victory 
would be spoken of but that of justice and 
peace ; for, while the measure ‘was one of 
simple justice, and Churchmen would sacri- 
fice but a small amount by the abolition of 
the rate, it would bring the Church an 
amount of peace, independence, and vigour 
of action which would be of immeasurably 
more value than all she resigned. The 
Bill would remove the double injustice of 
requiring Dissenters, under the name of 
religion, to pay a compulsory rate, which 
was contrary to their principles, and also 
to pay for the maintenance of a form of 


worship of which they did not approve, | 


while they maintained that of which they 
did approve ; and this injustice could not 
be removed without the Chureh reaping 
fruit in the accession of valuable strength. 
He was confident that the Church would 
raise more voluntarily than she had done 
by chureh rates. If the Bill were carried, 
there would be no attempt on the part of 
Dissenters to interfere with the adminis- 
tration of the funds to be raised by the 
Church under its provisions: such inter- 
ference would be an impertinence and an 
injustice, and he would discourage it to the 
utmost. He really did not understand the 
remarks of the hon. and learned Member 
for Marylebone (Mr. Chambers), because if 
the courts were closed against the enforce- 
ment of a rate the form of compulsion would 
no longer exist. It was, indeed, possible 
that in some places a kind of moral com- 
pulsion might be attempted; but he hoped 
it would not be so, and it would certainly 
be known even in the remotest village that 
legal compulsion nolonger existed. He could 
not help thinking the suggestion of his right 
hon. Friend (Sir Robert Peel), with refer- 
ence to the exclusion of Dissenters from 
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burying in the churchyards, was not con- 
sistent with his generous and liberal nature. 
[Sir Rozert Peet : I only asked the ques- 
tion.] He begged the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s pardon—he had understood him to 
suggest that they should not be buried 
there. He joined with those members of the 
Establishment who had spoken in favour of 
this proposal in hoping that a measure of 
real justice and universal peace would be 
carried in the spirit in which it had been 
introduced by the right hon. Gentleman. 

Ma. AKLAND felt grateful to the Dis- 
senting body, so far as it was represented 
in that House, for the very handsome 
manner in which, as it appeared to him, 
they had met this question. But he merely 
rose to put a question to his right hon. 
Friend. He understood him to say that 
the Bill provided for the continuance of 
existing engagements where churches had 
been rebuilt and expenses incurred on the 
security of rates. The main difficulty 
would fall on the country clergy; but he 
knew that many of these looked forward 
to this settlement with hope and thankful- 
ness. The question he wished to put to 
his right hon. Friend related to prospec- 
tive engagements, whether there was any- 
| thing in the Bill inconsistent with some 
such arrangement as this—where it was 
necessary to rebuild the church of a coun- 
try parish, that the parishioners assem- 
bled in vestry should concur in rebuilding 
it, and that possessors of landed property, 
in conjunction with the next in succession 
to the entail, might charge their estates 
temporarily with a certain amount for the 
purpose of rebuilding such a church ; and 
'also whether it would be competent to the 
| vestry to raise money for that purpose on 
_ the security of a voluntary rate ? 

Mr. READ asked, whether the Chan- 
,cellor of the Exchequer could not also 
}embody in the Bill a clause for the abo- 
‘lition of the compulsory payment of cer- 
tain Ecclesiastical dues, such as visitation 
fees, synod fees, and sundry other charges 
for which Churchwardens were personally 
liable ? 

Mr. CUBITT asked, if the Bill was only 
applicable to rates for the Church of an 
Ecclesiastical district or to the rates for 
the mother Church as well? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER: I have to answer very briefly 
the questions which have been put to me. 
I must, in the first place, say I have not 
the same horror of shutting up any deserip- 
tion of Court that seems to be entertained 
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by my hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Marylebone. My hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for North Devon (Mr. Akland), asked 
whether it would be provided in the Bill 
that charges already imposed by local Acts 
should not be affected by the scope of the 
Bill? 
the Bill, and I hope its language will be 
found to cover such cases. My right hon. 
Friend the Member for Tamworth (Sir 
Robert Peel), for whose cordially ex- 
pressed support of the measure I feel 
very grateful, asked whether Dissenters 
and their families, not paying church 
rates, would continue to be entitled to in- 
terment in the churchyard? The answer 
is, that there is no disability created by 
this Bill of any kind, except such as are 
expressly cited and set forth in the Bill 
—namely, those relating to the power 
of taking a part in the management of 
the rate, in the election of Churchwar- 
dens, and in the title to demand an 
assignment of seats in the Church ; in uo 
other respect is any right now existing 
touched by the Bill. The hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Cubitt) asked whether a 
double rate would be levied in Ecclesiastical 
districts and for the mother Church? I 
certainly believe that in the processes con- 
templated by the Bill no levying of a double 
rate will take place. The hon. Gentleman 
behind me (Mr. Akland) asks whether the 
Bill contains any provision to enable pos- 
sessors of landed property, or the persons 
having life interest in such property, to- 
gether with the heir of entail, to charge 
their lands temporarily for purposes con- 
nected with the re-building of the church ? 
There are no such clauses in the Bill. I see 
no objection in principle to give powers of 
that nature, but I confess I have consider- 
able doubt whether it would be entirely 
akin to the object of the Bill. It would 
certainly raise a number of separate issues 
entirely different from the main issue, and 
would be much better dealt with in a sepa- 
rate form. The hon. Member for Norfolk 
(Mr. Read) has asked whether it would not 
be possible to abolish the fees paid by the 
Churchwardens at visitations? but I ap- 
prehend that the Churchwarden is at pre- 
sent authorized to charge these fees upon 
the church rate, and the consequence will 
be that these fees will be paid like all other 
charges provided by the Bill to be paid out 
of the rate. 

Mr. BRIGHT: I wish to suggest that 
in this Bill an end should be put to ano- 
ther imposition which I think is much less 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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justifiable than what are called church rates, 
and much more offensive, and that is the 
collection of what are called Easter dues. 
In a portion of Lancashire there have been 
proceedings of a most offensive character 
carried on against persons who refused to 
pay those dues, and dues of the smallest 
amount, of a penny, or twopence, or three- 
pence from each house. And these dues are 
not levied by a vote of the parish, but at the 
will of a elergyman of the parish, and on 
that account I think they are more offen- 
sive than church rates themselves. It 
seems to me a pity that some clauses 
should not be introduced for abolishing 
Easter dues into a Bill the object of which 
is to abolish church dues. I give no opi- 
nion at present on the Bill itself or its de- 
tails, because I did not know anything of 
its provisions until I came into the House 
this evening ; but surely if gentlemen out- 
side, to whom reference has been made, 
who have been charged with conducting the 
agitation against church rates are satis- 
fied with the Bill, it is not very likely that 
I should take it upon myself to express 
any discontent with it. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill for the abolition of compulsory Church 
Rates, ordered to be brought in .by Mr. Cuan- 
ceLLor of the Excuequer, Sir Gzorce Grey, Mr. 
Mityer Gipson, and Mr. Attorney GENERAL. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 143.] 


TRANSUBSTANTIATION, &c., DECLARA- 
TION ABOLITION BILL—[Bitt 82.] 
(Sir C. O’Loghlen, Sir John Gray, Mr. Cogan.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. COGAN, in moving the second 
reading of this Bill, said, he hoped it 
would meet with the general approval of 
the House—indeed, he should not have 
expected that any opposition would be 
offered to the measure had he not seen on 
the paper a notice by the hon. Member for 
Peterborough (Mr. Whalley) to move that 
the Bill be read a second time that day six 
months. As, however, on the first reading 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer expressed 
the acquiescence of the Government in the 
Bill, and as the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Cambridge 
(Mr. Walpole), with that conciliatory man- 
ner which always characterized him, not- 
withstanding the strong views he enter- 
tained with regard to certain principles, 
also assented to it, he trusted that the 
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hon. Gentleman would not disturb the una- 
nimity of the House by persevering in his 
opposition. The Bill proposed to abolish 
the declaration now required to be made by 
eertain high functionaries —he believed 
only the Lord Lieutenant and Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland—on assuming office, that 
certain doctrines held by Roman Catholics 
as part of their religion were idolatrous 
and superstitious. It was peculiarly offen- 
sive to the Lord Lieutenant on entering 
upon office in a country where the great 
majority of people were Catholies, and 
surrounded by members of his Privy Coun- 
cil and Law Officers, many of whom pro- 
fessed that religion, should be obliged to 
make such a declaration. No one would 
pretend that the interests of Protestantism 
could be in any way served by it, and it 
was calculated to excite feelings of hos- 
tility and strife which every good subject 
should seek to allay. Its original object 
was to exclude persons professing the Ca- 
tholic faith from those particular offices ; 
and as the supporters of the Bill did not 
wish by a side-wind to remove this ineligi- 
bility—although in a country allowing free- 
dom of religious opinion the holding of any 
offices under the Crown should not be 
limited to persons holding a particular 
ereed—the Bill contained a proviso that 
nothing contained in it should be construed 
as giving Roman Catholics a right to fill 
the office either of Lord Lieutenant or 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland. The simple 
object of the measure was to remove a de- 
claration which was at once offensive and 
useless, and he hoped that, in the inter- 
ests of peace, conciliation, and Christian 
charity, it would receive the sanction of 
the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘*That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’"—(Ir. Cogan.) 


Mr. WHALLEY complained of a ques- 
tion of such importance being brought 
forward by a private Member, and not on 
the responsibility of the Government. The 
same course had been taken with regard 
to the Oaths Bill and the Scotch Episcopal 
Bill, although these questions lay at the 
very root of the Constitution. However, 
he did not intend to move the Amendment 
of which he had given notice ; and the 
reason why he did not do so was because 
the Government and the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Walpole) had acquiesced 
in the principle of the measure. He had 
not altered his opinions, and he would, 
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with the permission of the House, shortly 
make known what his views were. The 
Declaration against Transubstantiation was 
adopted as the best and only test against 
Romanism in the time of Charles II., and 
as such it had been regarded for 200 
years. If it was needed when it was 
established, 200 years ago, nothing had 
occurred since to render it unnecessary. 
Romanism was still the same, and Protes- 
tant Jesuitism was rampant amongst us. 
He would relieve his own conscience in 
the matter by challenging the Government 
to consent to the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the Fenian move- 
ment. Evidence would be given before 
such a Committee to show that that move- 
ment was neither more nor less than a 
deliberate organization, in accordance with 
all the antecedents of the Roman Catholic 
Chureh—to gain the objects of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy by force, if necessary, 
by means of a bargain with the Govern- 
ment, in pursuance of which this and si- 
milar little Bills were to be given as the 
price of keeping the Fenians in check. 
The country at large was in most profound 
ignorance as to the state of these most 
important questions in that House. They 
believed that hon. Gentlemen opposite were 
sufficiently watching the Government, and 
that his interference was almost imperti- 
nent. All the energies of the Pope were 
directed to the destruction and injury of 
this country. Let them suppose the oe- 
eurrence of an European war, and that 
our army and navy were affected with 
foreign allegiance to the extent that they 
contained Roman Catholics. [“* Oh, oh !’’] 
He had last Session challenged the Seere- 
tary for the Colonies to state whether he 
j had not received from Sir George Grey, 
the Governor of New Zealand, a dispatch 
informing him that the war in that colony 
was organized and sustained by Roman 
Catholie priests—and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had not denied that such was the 
ease. He had since received letters from 
dignitaries of the Church and others in 
New Zealand assuring him that all that he 
then asserted was perfectly true, and that 
the losses which we sustained, and the 
disgrace which befell our troops, could be 
attributed to nothing so much as to the 
direct organization upon Riband and Fe- 
nian prineiples, of the natives in rebellion 
against our authority. He did not wish to 


offend the hon. Gentleman who had moved 
the second reading of the Bill, by calling 





his religion impious, but it had in all past 
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times been associated with allegiance to a 
foreign power which under circumstances 
of difficulty might be fraught with the 
greatest danger to this country. He was 
not called upon to defend the bulwarks 
which had been erected against that dan- 
ger; it was for the hon. Gentleman to 
show that they might safely be abolished. 
[The hon. Member spoke amid continued 
interruptions and noises. ] 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, that he would not enter upon the 
question as to the share which the Fenians 
had in the war in New Zealand ; but he 
wished to say, in answer to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Peterborough, that the Government 
most cordially supported the Bill. In reply 
to the objection that the introduction of 
the measure had been left to a private 
Member, he must observe that this Decla- 
ration against Transubstantiation was so 
utterly indefensible and devoid of founda- 
tion that it required but the touch of any 
Member of the House to make it fall to 
the ground. The only wonder was that 
the proposal for its abolition should not 
have been made long ago, and that the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and other offi- 
cers of the highest rank in Ireland should 
have been so long compelled on entering 
office to stigmatize, in terms which amount- 
ed to nothing short of contempt, the sacred 
doctrine of a Church to which many Gen- 
tlemen of the highest rank in the country 
and Privy Councillors sitting round the 
same table with himself adhered. The 
Government were about to issue a Com- 
mission to inquire into the whole question 
of oaths and to report as to which it was 
desirable to do away with or to amend ; 
but this particular Declaration was so sim- 
ple and indefensible, that the Government 
had no hesitation in giving the Motion 
before the House their support. 


{COMMONS} 





Mr. WHITESIDE observed, thatthe hon. 
Member for Peterborough (Mr. Whalley) | 
whose observations against the Ministers | 
were always delivered from that (the Op- | 
position) side of the House, always sup- | 
ported them by his vote. The present, 
mode of legislation deserved, he thought, 
the notice of the House. This form of | 
Declaration had been made for some cen- | 
turies by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
and therefore he thought it was the duty | 
of the Government to have considered this 
question. But the Secretary for lreland 


said that it did not matter who touched a 
subject of this kind ; and, although a Com- 
mission on Oaths was pending, the right 


Mr. Whalley 
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hon. Gentleman maintained that this De- 
claration should be abolished in the mean- 
time, so as to relieve the Commissioners 
from considering whether any test should 
be applied to the case of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. The inference was that, if the 
test was not to be applied to the Lord 
Lieutenant, a Roman Catholic ought to 
be allowed to fill the office as well as any 
other person. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER rose to ask indulgence for the 
hon. Member for Peterborough. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Whiteside) had just 
said that the hon. Member’s speeches 
against the Government were all very fine, 
but that he always voted with the Govern- 
ment. That was a most singular case of 
political ingratitude. The only critical 
division which took place before that on 
the Reform Bill was one which was well 
and judiciously selected on the other side 
—namely, that on the Parliamentary Oaths 
Amendment Bill. It was sought to muti- 
late and spoil the oath to be taken by 
Members of Parliament by the addition of 
words to the effect that no foreign Prince 
or Potentate had or ought to have any 
power in the courts of this country. Why 
nobody ever said or could say that they 
had. In the division list there were two 
names recorded, singularly enough, side 
by side—those of ‘* Whalley, J. H.,”’ and 
‘** Whiteside, Right Hon. J.’ With re- 
spect to what the right hon. Gentleman 
had stated as to the duty of the Govern- 
ment, he had only to observe that the Go- 
vernment proposed to deal with the whole 
question of oaths by a Commission, and 
they could not, therefore, deal with this 
portion of it. But when the hon. and 
learned Member for Clare (Sir Colman 
O’Loghlen) brought in his Bill, as he hada 
right to do, and asked them—Would they 
support it ?—they had no hesitation what- 
ever in saying that they would, and that 
they wished the measure every success. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE wondered what 
the Commission which the Government 
were going to appoint would have to do, 
for the Government had settled the Par- 
liamentary oaths, and were now about to 
sweep away this Declaration. Without 
denying that the hon. Member for Peter- 
borough (Mr. Whalley) generally voted 
with those who wished to defend the Pro- 
testant Constitution of the country, he must 
say that he knew no Member who, whether 
from accident or incapacity, did so much 
disservice to the cause he advocated as 
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that hon. Member. The hon. Member had 
suddenly withdrawn his notice in opposi- 
tion to this Bill, and when he rose on a 
question of this sort, the hon. Member in- 
variably played into the hands of his oppo- 
nents. The expression of ‘‘ damning with 
faint praise ’’ was well known, but he was 
not aware of any advocate who damaged a 
cause so effectually by his support as the 
hon. Member for Peterborough. [Zaugh- 
ter.| Though the House might treat the 
matter with levity, it was not lightly 
thought of out of doors, and he had pre- 
sented 122 petitions that night against the 
abolition of the Declaration under consider- 
ation. By those who believe in the Roman 
Catholic tenets, the Protestant Constitution 
of this country was regarded as a heretical 
establishment, and one that ought to be 
swept off the face of the earth; but he 
(Mr. Newdegate) was surprised at the in- 
difference with which it was treated by the 
Protestant Members of that House. By 
the opinions which he had expressed that 
evening, the hon. Member for Peterborough 
had cut the ground from under his feet. 
The hon. Member ought not continually to 
repeat that the religious opinions of differ- 
ent sects were, in his opinion, of no political 
importance. He was sorry to be obliged 
to make this observation, but he warned 
the hon. Gentleman that if he were a Pro- 
testant, and were sincere in his adhesion 
to the Protestant faith, he was damaging 
the interests of that religion, misrepresent- 
ing the opinions of the Protestant people 
of the country, and bringing into contempt 
in the House feelings which were deep and 
sincere. He (Mr. Newdegate) thought that 
it was but reasonable that the High Officers 
of State, the direct representatives of our 
Protestant Sovereign, who was bound to 
the Church of England, should express 
their adhesion to the substance of the 
articles of the Church of England, and 
that was in reality the substance of the 
declaration. It was right, too, that the 
same declaration should be made by the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, who had not 
only to decide on many questions relating 
to ecclesiastical jurisdiction, but also en- 
joyed the dispensing of considerable eccle- 
siastical patronage. 

Mr. O’BEIRNE reminded the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Belfast 
(Sir Hugh Cairns) that a reference to the 
second clause of the Bill would show that 
his fears were groundless, and that he 
laboured under a misapprehension. As a 
Roman Catholic Member, he acknowledged 
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that the hon. Member for Peterborough 
had done his religion essential service, and 
to that fact must be attributed the silence 
with which the Members of the Roman 
Catholic persuasion received the extraor- 
dinary charges in which the hon. Member 
so frequently indulged. When the hon. 
Member attributed the war in New Zealand 
to the combinations of the priesthood at 
Maynooth, such statements could only be 
attributed to a fevered brain. 

Mr. WHALLEY, amid cries of “ Or- 
der !’’ denied that he had made any such 
statement. 

Mr. O’BEIRNE was speaking within 
the recollection of the House, by whom it 
would be remembered that the hon. Mem- 
ber stated that he had received letters in- 
forming him that the New Zealand war 
was attributable to the machinations of the 
Roman Catholic priests, many of whom had 
been educated at Maynooth. As far as 
Parliamentary usage would permit him to 
do so, he challenged the hon. Member to 
prove his charges ; and if he thought he 
could do so, to move for a Select Com- 
mittee, before whom he could adduce his 
proofs, 

Mr. WHALLEY rose to reply, but 
was called to order by the Speaker. 


Money Bill. 


Bill read a second time. 


Motion agreed to, and committed for 
Monday next. 


SEA COAST FISHERIES (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Brake, Bill to amend the 
Law of Ireland as to the Sea Coast Fisheries, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Buake and Mr. 
Brapy. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 147.] 


INDIAN PRIZE MONEY BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Monsezxt, Bill to legalize the 
payment and distribution of Indian Prize Money 
by the Treasurer or Secretary of Chelsea Hos- 
pital, and to amend an Act for the consolidating 
and amending the Law relating to the payment 
of Army Prize Money, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Monsett and Mr. StansFe.p. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 146.] 


House adjourned at Twelve o’clocks 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, May 9, 1866. 


MINUTES.]—Pusurc Bus — Resolutions in 
Committee—Pier and Harbour Orders Confir- 
mation. 

Ordered—Pier and Harbour Orders Confirma- 
tion.* 

First Reading—Pier and Harbour Orders Con- 
firmation * [148]. 

Second Reading — Clerks to Justices [53], 
negatived ; Veterinary Surgeons [121]; Bu- 
rials in Burghs (Scotland) * [132]; Court of 
Chancery (Ireland) [19], debate [16th March] 
resumed, and further adjourned. 

Considered as amended— Public Companies * 
[35], debate resumed. 


DEVONPORT ELECTION. 


House informed, that the Committee 
had determined,— 


That John Fleming, esquire, is not duly elected 
a Burgess to serve in this present Parliament for 
the Borough of Devonport. 

That William Ferrand, esquire, is not duly 
elected a Burgess to serve in this present Par- 
liament for the Borough of Devonport. 

That the last Election for the Borough of 
Devonport is a void Election. 

And the said Determinations were ordered to 
be entered in the Journals of this House. 

House further informed, That the Committee 
had agreed to the following Resolutions :— 

That John Fleming, esquire, was, by his Agents, 
guilty of bribery at the last Election for the 
Borough of Devonport. 

That William Ferrand, esquire, was, by his 
Agents, guilty of bribery at the last Election for 
the Borough of Devonport. 

That it was proved that Frederick Harris’ 
Thomas Down, William Cragg, and others, to the 
number of seventy-one, were bribed by payments 
of ten shillings each after the Election ; but that 
such bribery was committed without the know- 
ledge or consent, and against the strict injune- 
tions of the sitting Members. 

That the several sums of ten shillings, by which 
the above-named Electors are reported to have 
been bribed, were given to them on account of 
having voted for the sitting Members in compen- 
sation for the time alleged to have been lost by 
attendance at the Election. 

That it was further proved that the authorities 
in the Devonport Dockyard allowed half a day to 
all Voters in the yard for the purpose of recording 
their vote, and paid wages for such half day, ir- 
respective of any work done by such Voters. 

That the Committee desires to record its opinion 
that the payments above referred to of ten shil- 
lings to each Voter have been customary at former 
Elections for the Borough of Devonport. 

That, beyond this, there is no reason to believe 
that corrupt practices extensively prevailed at the 
last Election for the Borough of Devonport. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


{COMMONS} 
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COMMITTEES—ASCENSION DAY. 


Ordered, That no Committees have leave 
to sit To-morrow, being Ascension Day, 
until Two of the clock.—(Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer.) 


CLERKS TO JUSTICES BILL—[Bux 53.] 
(Mr. Colvile, Sir Henry Hoare.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. COLVILE, in moving the second 
reading of this Bill, said, that the mea- 
sure was in itself small and unpretending, 
but it had this merit, that it would, if 
passed, tend to maintain the dignity of the 
law, and render pure the stream of justice. 
The clerks to magistrates stood in a very 
anomalous position. The whole question 
of the advisers to our unpaid magistracy 
required consideration fifty years ago ; the 
rural magistracy were few and far between, 
their butlers were generally their clerks, 
and their only legal advisers ‘‘ Burns Jus- 
tice ;’ the increase of population and the 
consequent increase of crime had altered 
this, but the position of the clerks had not 
kept pace with the requirements of the 
times. The clerk to the magistrates was 
charged with very responsible duties, he 
was the legal adviser of the justices to 
whom he acted, and yet he had no freehold 
in his office, and he was liable to be dis- 
charged at the pleasure or caprice of the 
magistrates. Now, the House had im- 
posed on these clerks very important duties. 
They were compelled to make Returns to 
the Home Office under no less than seven- 
teen statutes, some of which were of a very 
important nature. The position which he 
held was this—that these clerks should be 
paid by salary ; that they be attorneys of 
a certain standing, should not be remov- 
able from their office except for misbeha- 
viour, and that they should have no direct 
or indirect pecuniary inducement to recom- 
mend commitments to the justices whom it 
was their duty to advise. He was aware 
that there was an organized opposition to 
his proposal, the justices clerks had, like 
other trades, their union, and had deter- 
mined to oppose his Bill ; they had sent a 
form of petition to all the Petty Sessional 
divisions, 433 in number, but only thirty- 
one petitions had been presented against 
his Bill; this spasmotiec action might keep 
the matter in its present position a little 
longer, but there was a strong feeling en- 
tertained by the ratepayers that the pre- 
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sent system of unpaid clerks, with the 
inducement which they had to recommend 
commitments, greatly increased litigation, 
and that they were thereby made the 
sufferers. All fees taken by magistrates 
were more or less a tax on the working 
classes of the country. The hon. Member 
referred to the evideuce taken by the Royal 
Commission which sat in 1845, to inquire 
into the state of the criminal law in sup- 
port of his view that the prosecution by 
magistrates’ clerks was a highly indecorous 
proceeding which led to frivolous prosecu- 
tions and gave rise to the obvious remark 
that they had a direct interest in advising 
commitments. He also referred to the 
evidence given before the Public Prosecu- 
tions Committee. Amongst the witnesses 
was the Lord Chief Justice, who said he 
was of opinion that the clerks to the jus- 
tices could be made useful agents to con- 
duet public prosecutions ; but unless the 
clerks were put on salaries that plan would 
not do. Lord Campbell said it was of the 
last importance that the magistrates’ clerk 
should have no interest in the prosecution 
to bias his mind, and no advantage, directly 
or indirectly, in the case in which he gave 
hisadvice. Healso read letters from gen- 
tlemen holding official position in England 
and Wales, in favour of his proposal. On 
the passing of the Municipal Act, it was 
provided that the clerks to magistrates in 
boroughs should not prosecute any person 
sent to gaol by the borough magistrates. 
It seemed an anomaly that a clerk to 
borough magistrates, and a clerk to county 
magistrates, should live side by side of 
each other in a town that one could prose- 
cute, the other could not. Was the inte- 
grity of the one greater than that of the 
other? He had inquired in the larger 
boroughs, and found that no practical in- 
convenience had arisen from that enact- 
ment. The town clerk of Birmingham 
said that the prohibition of justices’ clerks 
conducting prosecutions in the borough had 
not caused any inconvenience whatever. 
The town clerk of Leeds stated that no 
inconvenience had arisen in that borough 
from the clerks of justices being prohibited 
from conducting prosecutions of prisoners 
committed for trial by the borough magis- 
trates. They were not, then, to suppose 
that the prohibition would cause any incon- 
venience in counties. No person should be 
personally interested in a matter that came 
judicially before him. There was a pro- 


vision in the Coroners’ Act to prevent co- 
roners from acting as solicitors in any case 
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brought before them in their capacity of 
coroner, If the Bill should go into Com- 
mittee he would endeavour to remedy some 
other grievances connected with the magis- 
trates’ clerks. On many oecasions the 
magistrates’ clerks, either by themselves 
or their partners, actually practised before 
the bench to which they acted as clerks; 
and every one must admit that was a most 
indecorous proceeding. It was exceed- 
ingly improper that the magistrates’ clerks 
should, either by their partners or in person, 
defend persons committed for trial by the 
magistrates under whom they acted. This 
measure was only a step in the right di- 
rection ; but he hoped that before long 
another step would be taken, and the re- 
commendation of the Committee on public 
prosecutions would be carried out. He 
hoped they should have as magistrates’ 
clerks gentlemen of legal standing, and 
that they should have public prosecutors 
to conduct the prosecutions intrusted to 
them fairly and impartially. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a_ second 
time ”—(Mr. Colvile.) 


Mr. GOLDNEY moved that the Bill 
be read a second time this day six months, 
The only allegation in the preamble 
was that inasmuch as by the 5 & 6 
Will. IV. ¢. 76 it was enacted that it 
should not be lawful for the clerk to any jus- 
tice for any borough in England or Wales 
to be employed in the proseeution of any 
offender committed for trial by the justices 
to whom he acted as clerk, it was expe- 
dient that the same restriction should be 
imposed on clerks to justices in counties, 
But he would observe that no analogy 
could be drawn between the position of 
clerks to borough justices and clerks to 
county justices. The position of the for- 
mer was regulated by the Municipal Cor- 
porations Act, which statute enacted that 
they should not prosecute prisoners com- 
mitted by their own bench ; but it should 
be borne in mind that that Act was passed 
during a time of great excitement, and it 
was then thought desirable to take steps to 
prevent political bias from being imported 
into prosecutions. Two Committees had 
sat in reference to this matter, and the 
witnesses all agreed that the magistrates’ 
clerks were the most efficient persons to 
carry on prosecutions ; and the danger was 
that if they were prevented from carrying 
on prosecutions the business would fall into 
the hands of a low class of attorneys, and 
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the cases would be inefficiently put before 
the Courts, and facilities would arise for 
compromising felonies, and for committing 
other irregularities. According to the evi- 
dence given before the Commission, only 
one or two complaints a year had been 
made to the Treasury with reference to 
prosecutions conducted by magistrates’ 
clerks. Those complaints generally came 
from ‘rival attorneys, who probably felt 
some jealousy in the matter, and he be- 
lieved the present proposal originated in 
the same quarter and from the same feel- 
ing. The hon. Member had talked of an 
organization of justices’ clerks, but he had 
heard of no such organization, nor had he 
received any petition or communication, ex- 
cept a letter from a gentleman in Devon- 
shire, who objected to the Bill as likely to be 
injurious to the profession and to the public 
at large. The present scale of fees was 
so low as to offer no inducement to respect- 
able attorneys to undertake prosecutions, 
and though magistrates’ clerks, from their 
familiarity with the work and the number 
of cases conducted by them, made them 
to some extent remunerative, there was 
no ground whatever for the imputation that 
for the sake of so small an emolument they 
would advise magistrates to commit per- 
sons for trialimproperly. Indeed, summary 
convictions were more remunerative than 
committals, The justices, moreover, so 
far from objecting to the practice, actually 
encouraged it, as otherwise prosecutions 
would fall into the hands of an inferior 
class of attorneys, and extortion might be 
practised, and the ends of justice frus- 
trated. Cases occasionally occurred of 
persons being reprehended for touting for 
prosecutions, and this Bill, if passed, 
would render such cases very much more 
frequent. Some of the witnesses ex- 
amined in 1855 suggested that justices’ 
clerks should be paid by salary instead 
of by fees, which course had been ren- 
dered optional by a subsequent Act ; but 
not one of them questioned the propriety 
of justices’ clerks conducting prosecutions, 
and the general tone of the report was 
that any scheme which did not provide 
for the efficient conduct of prosecutions 
must necessarily be defective. Believing, 
therefore, that to adopt this restrictive 
measure without making other provision 
for the proper conduct of prosecutions 
would be attended with very injurious 


results, he begged to move that the Bill 
be read a second time that day six 
months. 

Mr. Goldney 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, it seemed 
to him that the passing of this Bill would 
tend very much to increase the evils which 
the hon. Member was anxious to prevent, 
and would lead in many instances to ex- 
treme inconvenience, and even to the mis- 
carriage of justice. Extreme accuracy 
being required in criminal cases, it was very 
important that prosecutions should be pre- 
pared by attorneys of the best practical 
knowledge and experience, and clerks to 
justices had, as a general rule, these ad- 
vantages more than other attorneys. Again, 
it was of great consequence that the de- 
positions should be accurate and full. Jus- 
tices were not obliged to do more than was 
necessary to justify their committing a 
prisoner, and justices’ clerks, if forbidden 
to prosecute, would have no interest in tak- 
ing down more than barely enough to jus- 
tify a committal ; whereas now they had a 
direct interest in making the case as com- 
plete as possible, otherwise they would in- 
cur the censure of their counsel, and possibly 
of the court also. It was also very useful 
for the attorney to become acquainted with 
the demeanour of the witnesses, and a 
Queen’s Counsel of great experience in 
criminal cases had related to him a case of 
murder, in which there would have un- 
doubtedly been a failure of justice, had not 
the clerk judged from the demeanour of 
one of the principal witnesses before the 
justice that he was not to be relied upon, 
and been prepared with additional evidence 
accordingly. In important cases it was 
often necessary that justices’ clerks should 
be present to give assistance and informa- 
tion to counsel, and if forbidden to prose- 
cute, and yet obliged to be present, addi- 
tional costs would be incurred. The costs 
allowed in prosecutions being very small, 
respectable attorneys would rarely under- 
take them; but justices’ clerks having 
several cases, it was worth their while to 
do so, especially as they were able to copy 
the depositions on their briefs, instead of 
paying for copies. Mr. Greaves, who was 
second, perhaps, to none as an authority in 
such matters, and who authorized him to 
say that he disapproved this Bill, recom- 
mended that justices should ask the pro- 
secutor if he intended to employ an attor- 
ney, and if not, should themselves appoint 
their clerk if he were an attorney ; for, 
after forty years’ experience, he was satis- 
fied that justices’ clerks conducted prose- 
cutions quite as well as they could be ex- 
pected to do, considering the low scale of 
allowances, and he had, as a general rule, 
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found less desire to press a case unduly by 
them than by independent attorneys. It 
was true that this practice was forbidden 
in boroughs, but in large boroughs, such 
as Leeds, which had been mentioned by 
the hon. Member, attorneys of high stand- 
ing were appointed to act as public prose- 
cutors, and to do exactly what magistrates’ 
clerks did in counties. There was less ne- 
cessity, however, in boroughs, because the 
eases being tried there the attorneys were 
at home, instead of going for two or three 
days together to a distant sessions or assize 
town ; but, looking at results, were there 
not far more cases in boroughs than in 
counties of scandalous practices by low at- 
torneys competing and bargaining with 
policemen for prosecutions, and even such 
unseemly occurrences as two counsel rising 
to conduct the same prosecution? He 
should rather prefer altering the law with 
respect to boroughs than assimilating that 
of counties to it. If cases were unduly 
committed it was the fault rather of the 
justices than of their clerk, and it was not 
a practice likely to prevail to any extent, 
as it seldom failed to call forth strong ob- 
servations from the prisoner’s counsel and 
from the court itself. It had been said 
that the clerk should be paid by salary, but 
it should be remembered that this did not 
touch the point, because the conducting 
prosecutions was beyond his duty as clerk 
for which the salary would be received. 
On these grounds he thought this measure 
uncalled for and likely to be mischievous, 
and he therefore seconded the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word *‘ now,”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “upon this day six 


months.”—(Mr. Goldney.) 


Mr. EVANS regretted that he could 
not on this, as on most occasions, concur 
with his hon. Friend and Colleague, who 
had moved the second reading of the Bill. 
His experience convinced him that the 
present system was the best that could be 
adopted under present circumstances. At 
the same time he should quite approve the 
payment of justices’ clerks by salary, and 
of their undertaking prosecutions as a 
part of their duty ; but this Bill seemed to 
him to begin at the wrong end. It had 
been his duty as Chairman of County Ses- 
sions to endeavour to ascertain the opinion 
of the magistrates concerning this Bill, 
and there was almost an unanimous opinion 
that the Bill would do more harm than 
good. The same opinion, he was informed, 
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prevailed in Nottinghamshire. They said 
that in some districts there were no re- 
spectable attorneys willing to conduct pro- 
secutions, the remuneration being so small, 
and the Bill would, therefore, throw the 
work into the hands of an inferior class of 
practitioners. In boroughs the case was 
very different, as there were plenty of 
qualified attorneys ready to prosecute. He 
did not wish to take up the cudgels for 
the magistrates’ clerks, but he thought it 
right that he should notice one matter, and 
that was with regard to the depositions, 
and he must say that there were very few 
cases that had come under his notice during 
nine or ten years experience of the subject 
in which it appeared on the face of the 
depositions that there ought not to have 
been a committal, and though prisoners 
were frequently acquitted, this arose from 
witnesses varying in their evidence and 
other causes. The Bill, he was persuaded, 
would make matters worse rather than 
better, and for these reasons he should vote 
for the Amendment. 

Mr. PACKE said, he had acted as a 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions for upwards 
of thirty years, and he thought no case 
had been made out for the Bill. Had a 
foreigner listened to the speech of the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Colvile) he would 
have inferred that the magistrates were 
not present at committals, or had no voice 
in the matter, and that the prisoner was 
committed by the clerk. Now he never 
sat on the bench when the magistrates did 
not act on their own judgment, uninflu- 
enced by the clerk. He was sorry the 
hon. Baronet the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department was not present to 
defend the magistrates from the reflections 
which had been passed on them. The 
clerks in his own county were paid by 
salary under the permissive law passed a 
few years ago, and he hoped and believed 
this system would be more extensively 
adopted. For he quite concurred in the 
opinion that it was better to avoid the 
possibility of suspicion, that the clerk 
advised the committal in order that he 
might obtain the fees for prosecuting. He 
did not, however, think a sufficient case had 
been made out for the Bill, and he should 
therefore vote against the second reading. 

Mr. LEEMAN said, that for more than 
a quarter of a century he occupied the 
position of one of the clerks of the peace 
to one of the Ridings of Yorkshire, and 
he thought, therefore, he might claim to 
have had some experience in this matter. 
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When examined before the Commission 
on Public Prosecutions in 1855, he ex- 
pressed an opinion in favour of justices 
being authorized to direct their clerks to 
see to the due prosecution of all cases sent 
to the sessions for trial, and he objected 
to the appointment of district agents at 
considerable salaries as unnecessary, the 
justices’ clerks, in most instances, in the 
North of England being the principal soli- 
citors in the towns where the Petty Ses- 
sions were held, and among the most 
respectable men in the profession. The 
ten years that had since elapsed had only 
strengthened these views, and he was con- 
vineed that the Bill, instead of improving 
the administration of justice, would se- 
riously impair it. As to the pecuniary 
interest of justices’ clerks in prosecutions, 
he need only remark that the sum allowed 
for the preparation of the brief and for 
a journey, sometimes of fifty miles, to 
the place where the trial took place, was 
only two guineas. . 

Mr. SCOURFIELD, asa member of 
the Commission of 1855, remarked that 
the evidence of the Lord Chief Justice 
was irrelevant to the question now be- 
fore the House, his examination having 
been confined to the appointment of public 
prosecutors. While admitting the right 
of the hon. Gentleman to bring forward 
this proposal, he must say that it was in- 
convenient to deal with matters of legal 
procedure in this patchwork manner; and 
if an alteration were required in the admi- 
nistration of the law, he would rather see 
a Bill introduced by the responsible ad- 
visers of the Crown. In his eighteen 
years’ experience as Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions, he could hardly call to mind a 
ease in which improper motives could have 
actuated the committal, and so far from its 
being the vice of the age to prosecute 
people improperly, he believed that for one 
person who was improperly convicted there 
were 999 who were improperly acquitted, or, 
he should rather say, who were not brought 
under the cognizance of justice at all. The 
question of the appointment of a public 
prosecutor could scarcely be discussed on 
this occasion ; but he was persuaded that 
the Bill would make matters worse in every 
respect, and he hoped that after the ex- 
pression of opinion that had taken place, 
the hon. Member would not put the House 
to the trouble of a division. 

Mr. DENMAN said, that as it had been 
stated that certain members of the Bar 
were in favour of the Bill, his opinion a: a 
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barrister, who had practised for a great 
many years at quarter sessions, might not 
be unacceptable. He should certainly vote 
against the second reading of the Bill, for 
it provided no substitute whatever for that 
which, though it might be open to some 
abuses, was the only machinery that se- 
cured prosecutions in proper cases. Petty 
sessions being scattered all over the country, 
in places where no legal practitioners re- 
sided, it was evident that if there were not 
some person authorized to undertake the 
duty, there would, in a multitude of cases, 
be no one to conduct the prosecution until 
the ease came on at the quarter sessions, 
and there would be seen a scandal which 
was even now occasionally witnessed— 
policemen, or attorneys with no knowledge 
of the case, scrambling for the prosecutor, 
and endeavouring to get the job into their 
own hands. The practice in boroughs, 
moreover, could not be cited as a model, 
for within his own knowledge persons had 
been appointed to conduct prosecutions who, 
though otherwise efficient, had in conse- 
quence of their entire ignorance of the ease 
up to that moment committed mistakes, 
the ends of justice being thereby defeated. 
No substitute was proposed in this Bill for 
the present system, and believing that 
justice would in many eases be defeated 
were that system to be abolished without 
any other provision taking its place, he 
could not support the measure. 

Mr. NEATE said, as no hon. Gentle- 
man had said a word in favour of the Bill, 
except the hon. Mover, he hoped he should 
be allowed to offer one or two remarks. 
He thought that the present system of 
prosecutions was most defective, and that 
it was kept up for the mere sake of economy. 
It appeared to him that the magistrates’ 
clerk—who was the person employed to 
prepare the depositions—was not the proper 
person to conduct the prosecution. The 
hon, and learned Gentleman the Member 
for Tiverton appeared to think that if the 
conduct of these prosecutions were not left 
in the hands of the magistrates’ clerk there 
would be a failure of justice. It, however, 
occurred to him (Mr. Neate), that there 
was probably a failure of justice in some 
cases in consequence of the prosecutions 
being left in their hands. It was quite 
clear that if a scale of allowance was fixed 
in the different counties, which would give 
a sufficient remuneration, respectable attor- 
neys would be found to conduct the prose- 
cutions. There was no doubt that the 
whole system required revision. He, how- 
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ever, hoped that his hon. Friend would not 
press his measure to a division. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he had listened 
with great attention to the remarks of the 
Member for Oxford to see whether he had 
any arguments to bring forward in support 
of the Bill, and he must say that he had 
not heard one single thing in its favour. 
The subject was to be looked at from two 
aspects—first, would it forward the cause 
of justice ; and secondly, had the elerks of 
the justices recommended prosecutions for 
the sake of the fees? Neither of those 
propositions had been proved. It was im- 
possible that magistrates would allow a 
prosecution to go on improperly in order 
that the clerk might get the fees, unless 
they were fools not to see it, or knaves 
sufficient to allow it, and he could not be- 
lieve that the magistrates sitting in petty 
sessions were either the one or the other. 
He had been waiting to hear some case of 
corruption of this kind cited in support of 
the Bill, but nothing of the kind had been 
brought forward. During the great num- 
ber of years he {had had experience as a 
magistrate he did not recollect an instance 
of the sort coming within his knowledge. 
He had, however, known charges which 
had not been brought forward by magis- 
trates’ clerks, and that never ought to have 
come before the quarter sessions, preferred 
by others; and in every instance that they 
had come before him he had disallowed 
the expenses except those witnesses who 
had been bound over, and for whom he 
had felt some compassion. He found as a 
general rule that magistrates’ clerks got 
up their cases better than other people, 
and if those gentlemen were prevented from 
prosecuting, none of the miserable cases 
which came before quarter sessions would 
have any person whose duty it would be to 
look after them, and the result would be 
that the unfortunate man who had been 
robbed would come gaping into court, and 
the chairman would have to grope through 
perhaps thirty or forty depositions, and to 
take his chance of sifting out the truth. 
Under such circumstances he should cer- 
a oppose the second reading of the 

ill. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said, allusion had been made to the absence 
of the Home Secretary during the discus- 
sion, but he could assure the House that 
his absence was inevitable, and that, if 
agg the right hon. Gentleman would 

ave been ready to bear his testimony to 
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magistrates had always displayed in the 
discharge of their duties. It would be im- 
possible for the Government to support 
the second reading of the Bill, and he 
hoped that after the expression of the 
feeling of the House, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who moved the second 
reading of the Bill would be induced to 
withdraw the Motion. The opinion of the 
House was so directly opposed to the Bill 
that he did not consider it necessary for 
him on the part of the Government to 
enter into a consideration of its merits. 

Mr. COLVILE said, after the discus- 
sion which had taken place he would not 
press the Bill. He was quite satisfied with 
the result of the debate, and the know- 
ledge he had obtained, that the House was 
in favour of paying clerks by salary. The 
Member for Chippenham had stated that 
the witnesses in the Committee on Public 
Prosecutions had declared that it was desir- 
able that justices’ clerks should prosecute. 
He would find this nowhere proposed, ex- 
cept when accompanied with the condition 
that the clerks should be paid by salary. 
If this was done, he himself would not 
object to such a proposal. 


Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand 
part of the Question,’’ put, and negatived. 


Words added. 
Main Question, as amended, put, and 


agreed to. 
Bill put off for six months. 


VETERINARY SURGEONS BILL. 
(Mr. Holland, Mr, Newdegate.) 
[BILL 121.] SECOND READING, 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. HOLLAND, in moving the second 
reading of this Bill, said, that its object 
was to prohibit any person from calling 
himself a veterinary surgeon who had not 
passed an examination at the Royal Veteri- 
nary College and obtained a diploma 
from that institution. There were at pre- 
sent 1,244 persons practising as veterinary 
surgeons under the assumption that they 
had obtained diplomas, There were 1,189, 
farriers who were acting as such who had 
no diplomas. Altogether there were 2,433 
persons practising without any diploma 
against 1,144 regularly qualified practi- 
It was essential that an improved 


geons, and he felt that a simple Dill requir- 
ing that every veterinary surgeon should 
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of Veterinary Surgeons would be of great 
value at the present time. He proposed 
that any person who fraudulently held out 
to the public that he was a veterinary 
surgeon should be liable on summary con- 
viction to a penalty of not exceeding £5 
and not less than £2. The Bill, how- 
ever, was not to affect persons who should 
have assumed the title six months previous 
to its passing. 

Motion made, and question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Sm JERVOISE JERVOISE said, he 
was at a loss to understand why a man 
should be prevented from assuming the 
title of veterinary surgeon. He suggested 
that when in Committee some alteration 
should be made in its provisions, to make 
them apply to those who held themselves 
out as members of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he believed 
this Bill was valuable as a means of pro- 
moting the education of the veterinary 
profession. He had been many years one 
of the Governors of the Royal Veterinary 
College, which was the principal school of 
the profession, and he could assure the 
House that great exertions had been made 
by the College to raise the scale of educa- 
tion in veterinary science. No obstacle had 
interposed more constantly, or tended more 
directly to defeat this attempt than the fact 
that the education after it was completed 
brought with it no distinction, so that the 
uneducated as well as the educated ap- 
peared before the public with equal claims 
so far as appearances were concerned, 
as many as chose, however unqualified, 
adopting the denomination of veterinary 
surgeons. During the recent visitation of 
the cattle plague, veterinary surgeons had 
been placed in a difficult position. They 
had had to treat a disease which was 
practically novel in this country—for this 
disease had not appeared in this country 
for one hundred years. The Royal Veteri- 
nary College was informed of the nature of 
the disease from the reports of Professors 
Simonds and Spooner, the former of whom 
had made inquiries on the Continent, not 
only last year, but the year before that, 
and they had done everything in their 
power to prepare the profession for the 
dangers they had to encounter, and also 
to warn the public. But the profession 
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was in this position, they were bound not 
to discourage any attempt to find a remedy. 
Mr. Holland 
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Although they knew that abroad no re- 
medy had been found effectual, the public 
were loath to believe that the disease was 
incurable. This incredulity was very dan- 
gerous, and the more embarrassing, since 
the only method of dispelling it was to 
allow every experiment a trial, while the 
disease was rapidly spreading by conta- 
gion. The College, therefore, with the go- 
vernment of which the Speaker and he had 
for years been connected, promoted as far 
as they could every reasonable experiment. 
He was sorry to say that those attempts 
had not been successful ; from the novelty 
and the nature of the disease mistakes 
had inevitably arisen ; yet there could be no 
doubt that veterinary surgeons had been of 
great and general service to the country, 
since they had informed themselves of the 
symptoms of the disease as quickly as could 
be expected, and had thus contributed to 
the earlier adoption of those preventive mea- 
sures which the Legislature had adopted. 
Everything connected with the visitation of 
the cattle plague had proved the necessity 
for increased information and improved 
veterinary capacity. Believing that one 
principal means of rendering these avail- 
able to the country was to distinguish the 
possession of these in the person of those 
who had acquired them by education, he 
(Mr. Newdegate) trusted that the Bill 
before the House would pass. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, it was not his 
intention to oppose this stage of the Bill, 
but it would be necessary to make some 
amendments in it in Committee. He 
thought the Bill went too far in declaring 
that any one who called himself a veteri- 
nary surgeon without having the diploma 
of the Veterinary College should be amen- 
able to the law. If, however, he assumed 
that he was a member of a College when 
he was not, that might render such a per- 
son liable to penalties. In the case of the 
chemists and druggists and the pharma- 
ceutical chemists, it was made an offence to 
assume the name of pharmaceutical che- 
mist, and if with regard to veterinary sur- 
geons they added something to the title, 
such as Royal College, &c., it might form 
a reasonable proposition that for the in- 
fringement of the title the person so offend- 
ing should be liable to a penalty. He did 
not, however, think that the state of veteri- 
nary science was sufficiently advanced to 
entitle the members of the College to a 
monopoly of the practice, especially as it 
had been proved that diplomas had been 
given to men whose knowledge of their 
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profession did not entitle them to that dis- 
tinction. Subject to those observations, 
he did not, on the part of the Government, 
object to the second reading of the Bill. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Wednesday, 30th of May. 


COURT OF CHANCERY (IRELAND) 
BILL—{Brz 19.}—SECOND READING, 
(Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, Mr. 
Solicitor General for Ireland.) 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned De- 
bate on Question [16th March], ‘* That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. WHITESIDE suggested that this 
Bill should be postponed, as he had come 
prepared with the papers to discuss only 
the Common Law Courts Bill, which had 
been postponed. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Lawson) declined to con- 
sent to an adjournment. 

Mr. WHITESIDE appealed to the 
House whether, under the circumstances, 
they ought to be compelled to proceed 
with this Bill. The previous night there 
were three Irish Bills on the paper—the 
Petty Sessions Bill, the Common Law 
Courts Bill, and the Court of Chancery 
(Ireland) Bill. He found when he got 
his Parliamentary papers that morning, 
that the first of these measures was with- 
drawn. The Common Law Courts Bill 
stood next, and this Bill third. The Com- 
mon Law Bill contained 144 clauses, and 
certainly afforded enough matter for dis- 
cussion to have occupied the day, but he 
now found that, without any reason being 
assigned, that Bill was passed by without 
a word of explanation. He had come down 
prepared to discuss that Bill, and not the 
Court of Chancery Bill ; and on the grounds 
of fair play he appealed to the House not 
to allow a Member to be taken by surprise 
after such a fashion. He begged to move 
under the circumstances that the debate 
be adjourned, and he hoped the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland would accede to 
that proposition. 

Mr. 8. B. MILLER seconded the Mo- 
tion. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘** That the debate be now adjourned.’’ — 
(Mr. Whiteside.) 
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Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Lawson) said, he dis- 
tinetly advised his right hon. Friend last 
night that the Court of Chancery Bill 
would be proceeded with, if time allowed, 
to-day. He did not himself know until he 
received his paper the order in which the 
Bills would be placed upon it. The Court 
of Chancery Bill had stood over from the 
month of March last, and he must, there- 
fore, press that the debate be proceeded 
with. 

Mr. S. B. MILLER understood last 
evening the answer given was simply that 
the Bill would be proceeded with to-day, 
but nothing was said as to the order. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, if he were 
allowed a short time he would fetch the 
papers, and proceed with the discussion of 
the Bill. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question again proposed, “That the 
Bill be now read a second time.” 


Mr. WHITESIDE returned, and said 
that he had not been the cause of the 
delay that had occurred this Session in 
reference to this Bill. He had only ob- 
jected to its proceeding after midnight, 
for he was not willing then to plunge into 
Chancery, as the subject was bad enough 
in the daylight, and it was too much to 
expect the House to enter upon its con- 
sideration after dark. The measure had 
been before the House for some two years 
past, and proposed to effect most impor- 
tant changes in the present state of things. 
The first part of this Bill consisted of 
twenty-six clauses, and dealt with the ap- 
pointment of new officers. Under this 
Bill he found that seventeen new officers 
might be appointed ; to judge whether any 
necessity had arisen for this addition to the 
staff it was necessary to see what the staff 
was. In Ireland there was one Chancellor, 
one Lord Justice, one Master of the Rolls, 
three Judges in the Landed Estates 
Court, and four Masters—in all ten. In 
England there was one Chancellor, two 
Lord Justices, three Vice Chancellors, one 
Master of the Rolls, and one Judge of the 
Probate and Divorce Court—in all eight, 
So that in England there were but eight 
judicial officers to do all the business of 
Chancery, while there were ten in Ireland, 
Surely that was enough; and why, then, 
was it proposed by this Bill to increase 
the number to seventeen? The Committee 
which some years ago was appointed upon 
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this subject was presided over by the 
Attorney General of the present Govern- 
ment, and when he proposed in the Report 
to put in a clause in favour of creating 
Vice Chancellors it was distinctly nega- 
tived. Why, then, was this Bill introduced 
in direct opposition to the Report of that 
Committee? The Bill was certainly not 
introduced at the request of the Irish 
practitioners, nor had it been framed 
to meet the wishes of petitioners from 
that country. It was, however, thought 
desirable to assimilate the practice in 
the two countries, and as usual, there- 
fore, a costly Commission was appointed 
to inquire into matters which had already 
been inquired into and satisfactorily re- 
ported upon. Upon the Report of these 
Commissioners the present Bill was 
founded, and the first proposal by way 
of assimilation was the removal from their 
offices of men who were perfectly com- 
— to perform their duties. As far as 
e could ascertain, no Court existed for 
the Vice Chancellor to be created by the 
Bill, nor had the foundation stone even 
been laid of the offices for the other func- 
tionaries. There was a belief prevalent in 


England that Masters in Chancery were 
decrepit and worn-out old men, and at the 


time the inquiry was held the Irish Masters 
would have been only too glad to be paid 
off. The Commissioners, however, found 
that they were hale and vigorous gentle- 
men, and did not act upon that system. 
Indeed, the Masters had survived many of 
the Commissioners. In England these 
gentlemen might not be the most active 
and competent men, but the Masters in 
Ireland were now vivacious and energetic, 
and were as competent to perform their 
duties as any who might be put in their 
places. He maintained that fully three- 
quarters of the Bill before the House was 
unnecessary. They said that the Masters 
should have the jurisdiction and all the 
powers of a Court of Equity. The Master 
became a Judge, and what followed ? 
There were four Judges, who did their 
duty perfectly well. The proposition was 
to pay off the existing staff, having salaries 
of £2,500 a year, and to appoint one Vice 
Chancellor in their place at a salary of 
£4,000 a year. He had a written state- 
ment from one of the Registrars of the 
Court of Chancery, who said that one 
Vice Chancellor would never be able to do 
the work of the four men whose office it 
was intended to abolish. If one man 
could do the work he certainly must be a 


Mr. Whiteside 
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remarkably clever man, but he did not be- 
lieve that such a person could be found in 
Ireland. What more did the Committee 
do? Having provided that the Masters 
should be made Judges, they were not to 
be dealt with as Masters, but as Judges. 
It might be asked were no references 
made to them by the Master of the Rolls ? 
He made very few, and to his honour it 
ought to be mentioned that there was one 
vacancy which he had not filled up. With 
respect to the Chancellor, there was one 
Master whom it was proposed to keep, and 
very properly—Master Fitzgibbon ; and it 
was stated that the business was now done 
as cheaply and as well as it could be done. 
The Committee recommended that every 
equity Judge should dispose of the whole 
suit before him without any reference, and 
one of their resolutions recommended the 
practice of receiving evidence vivd voce 
before the Judge who had to decide the 
ease. That was a sound practice, and 
every facility ought to be afforded for the 
extensive application of that system. The 
proviso that the evidence should be taken 
by the examiners was vicious in principle, 
because the examiners had no power to 
decide what was legal evidence aud what 
was not. The Committee recommended 
that the Lord Chancellor, the Master of 
the Rolls, and another Judge, or two of 
them, should be armed with extensive 
powers to regulate the practice and pro- 
cedure of the Court so as to obtain 
economy, simplicity, and expedition, and 
should make general orders accordingly. 
Now, why was this recommendation not 
carried out? His idea was that nothing 
was wanted in the way of amendment to 
the present order of things but a good 
mode of procedure. The mode of procedure 
the framers of the Bill sought to introduce 
was vicious; it was actually proposed to 
introduce the old bill-and-answer practice, 
a mode of procedure which only one suitor 
had adopted during the last ten years. 
It had always been held that what was 
wanted was a process by which good 
equity might be obtained, at a moderate 
price; and that described the present state 
of the law in Ireland in that respect. 
The Commissioners inquiring into the sub- 
ject had been ordered to see whether any- 
thing could be done to reduce the costs 
to suitors; but they had made no inquiries 
upon the subject at all, and the first result 
of their labours was a Bill proposing to 
increase the expenditure of public money, 
notwithstanding they went to work to see 
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how much they could save the Exchequer. 
How did they propose to save public 
money? First, by creating seventeen new 
we ; and when they had their new 

ice Chancellor they would, no doubt, 
want a good grant for the building of a 
court for him to sit in; for, of course, 
they could not expect him to do the work 
in the humble places in which it was now 
done. He would strongly recommend the 
country gentlemen of Ireland to get into 
chancery as soon as possible, if they in- 
tended going there at all; because, if the 
matter in dispute affected a sum exceeding 
£250, it eould be settled cheaply now ; 
but if the Bill passed he could assure them 
they would have uncommonly little change 
out. He hoped that the Solicitor General 
for Ireland would in his reply particularly 
direct his attention to the question of costs. 
In his opinion the costs under the new sys- 
tem would be much heavier than they were 
under the old. In one year, ending No- 
vember, 1863, the Bills in the Irish Court 
of Chancery were 676—in the English 
Court of Chancery 2,796, being in the pro- 
portion of 4to 1. In one year the taxed 
costs in the English Court of Chancery 
were £720,739, in the Court of Chancery, 


Ireland, £124,087 being in the proportion 
of six to four in favour of England. In Eng- 
land the eash and stock paid into the Court 
of Chancery in one year was £8,552,220, 


and of money paid out £8,663,395. In 
Ireland the amount paid in was £335,175, 
and paid out £340,584. In fact, the figures 
proved that what might be considered as 
cheap in England might be enormously ex- 
pensive in Ireland. He submitted that, as 
the question of costs was to be inquired 
into, and had not been inquired into, and 
as the Commission had not concluded their 
labours, it would be a most impolitie pro- 
ceeding to pass the Bill. Another point on 
which the Master of the Rolls and the 
Commissioners had different opinions was 
as to the practice of compelling a plaintiff 
to swear that the facts in his petition 
were true to the best of his information. 
In England the course adopted was exactly 
the converse of that pursued in Ireland— 
everything being taken to be denied till it 
was proved, and, consequently, it was ne- 
cessary to establish the case by evidence. 
The matter was thus stated by an eminent 
authority— 


“All statements made in a Bill or petition, 
being verified in the first instance, are accepted as 
true without further proof, unless denied. The 


English rule of practice, however, is the reverse ; 
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if the defendant does not answer in England when 


required so to do he is supposed to have traversed 
every averment in the Bill.” 


There could be no doubt that the practice 
of the Irish court in this matter was pre- 
ferable to that of England. Many things, 
however, which prevailed in England might 
be introduced into the Irish practice by a 
general order, and he desired to know why 
such orders were not issued. He con- 
tended, further, that the new system pro- 
posed by the present Bill offered no guaran- 
tee that the expense involved by it would 
be less or only equal to the cost of the old 
one, which was both cheap and satisfactory 
to the country at large. The system which 
worked very well in the Landed Estates 
Court, under its present organization would 
be greatly altered if a Vice Chancellor 
were placed at its head. 

[Notice taken that forty Members are 
not present: House counted, and forty 
Members being found present— 

Mr. WHITESIDE resumed: He said, 
that the system of taking evidence by the 
Judge, and not by the examiner, vivd voce, 
was less dilatory and less expensive than 
the system it had superseded, and many 
suitors sought aid at the Court of Chancery 
who could not have done so under the old 
system. He next dealt with the accounts, 
contending that it would be impossible that 
a Vice Chancellor would ever transact 
satisfactorily the business and accounts 
that were taken before four Masters in 
Chancery. A large amount of evidence 
had been taken upon this subject. The 
Solicitor General for Ireland was examined, 
and he said that the pleading, whether it 
was by Bill or petition, ought to be verified 
on oath. The plan he (Mr. Whiteside) 
advocated was to keep the Masters because 
they had them, and to make the appeals 
from their decision go, not to the Master 
of the Rolls, but at once to the appellate 
court. Mr. Lloyd, Q.C., during his ex- 
amination, recommended some alterations 
in the mode of taking evidence, and the 
statements made by him showed the ab- 
surdity of the procedure part of this Bill. 
Mr. Rogers, Q.C., expressed an opinion 
that the examination of witnesses ought to 
be oral, and stated that he was satisfied 
that one Judge would not sufficeto perform 
the necessary duties, but that two Judges 
at least would be required, unless matters 
of account were sent to be disposed of 
before a chief clerk or deputy. He next 
dealt with the appeals against the judg- 
ments of the Masters ; the small number 
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of them was surprising. From the lst of 
January, 1851, to the Ist of April, there 
were but fifty. From January, 1861, to 
April, 1864, there were 134 appeals, but 
only forty-two reversed. The Return, in 
fact, showed that about ninety-nine out of 
one hundred of the decisions of the Mas- 
ters stood and were not interfered with : 
and this constituted such abuse, according 
to the advocates of the present Bill, as to 
warrant their removal. The number of 
cases referred to for Masters in Chancery 
in 1865 was 475; the number of orders 
appealed against was twenty-three ; num- 
ber referred, sixteen; number varied or 
reversed, four; while three were not dis- 
posed of. Then, as to the chief clerks, 
the question of their employment was a 
vital one. He objected in toto to trans- 
ferring such important duties to the chief 
clerks, and leaving them to investigate the 
accounts. What the Government proposed 
to do was to change a useful tribunal into 
an imperfect one. He wanted to hear 
from his hon. and learned Friend the So- 
licitor General for Ireland whether the 
chief clerks that it was intended to appoint 
were to be solicitors. He complained that 
the Commissioners did not examine the 
Judges and officers of the Landed Estates 
Court as to how accounts could be taken, 
for those gentlemen had enormous experi- 
ence in reference to such matters ; and he 
contended that a similar system to that 
which prevailed in that court should be 
acted upon in the Court of Chancery, in- 
stead of attempting to introduce into Ire- 
land the chief clerk system, which, he be- 
lieved, was anything but a success in Eng- 
land. He contended that this Bill was an 
unnecessary measure, and was objection- 
able in consequence of the clumsy way in 
which its object was attempted to be at- 
tained, and also in consequence of the large 
inerease of expense which would be atten- 
dant upon it. He did not object to the 
assimilation of the legal systems of Eng- 
land and Ireland in cases where a decided 
improvement would be thereby effected, 
but he did object to the efficiency of 
the system of one country being impaired 
in order to assimilate it with that of the 
other. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman concluded by moving that the Bill 
be read a second time that day six 
months, 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six 
months,’’—(Mr. Whiteside.) 

Mr. Whiteside 
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Question proposed, “ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Mr. 8. B. MILLER rose to offer some 
observations in respect to the Bill, in the 
hope of satisfying the House—or rather, as 
the House was so small—the public, that 
the Bill might well be considered unne- 
cessary, wholly irrespective of the consi- 
deration into whose hands the patronage 
might fall, supposing the measure should 
pass through Parliament. He must also 
express his surprise that the observations 
of the right hon. Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin had not elicited some re- 
marks in explanation of the principle of 
the Bill from the Irish Law Officers of the 
Crown. The Bill proposed to overthrow 
the existing constitution of the Court of 
Chancery in Ireland, and yet neither the 
Attorney nor the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land rose to offer one single word in justi- 
fication of such strange proceedings. The 
Reports of the Commissions which had been 
appointed to consider this subject were in- 
complete, inasmuch as they only reported 
as to the advantage of assimilating the 
legal systems of England and Ireland, 
without taking any notice of that far more 
important question of the expenditure of 
the public money, and of the costs of 
suitors, which was prominently made the 
subject of reference to them. The chief 
clerks in the Equity Courts in England 
were assuming a jurisdiction which they 
were never intended to possess, and in 
some cases had gone so far as to act 
in opposition to the rule that no money in 
which a married woman had an interest 
should be paid out till after the woman 
had been separately examined. He did 
not say that he should be prepared to 
oppose the Bill at a future stage, but 
he thought that the House should have 
additional evidence on the subject before 
it proceeded to dispose of such an im- 
portant question. The only information 
they had upon the question was that 
derived from essays and proceedings in 
Chancery, written by various gentlemen 
in reply to certain written inquiries made 
of them. The working of the present sys- 
tem in Ireland had met, as far as he 
knew, with the general approbation of the 
public, and it had the further advantage 
of being cheaper and more expeditious 
than that of England, and therefore better 
adapted to the poorer country. Irrespec- 
tive of the salaries of the proposed clerks 
and officers, it would be necessary to erect 
entirely new courts if the English system 
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of administration were adopted in Ireland. 
In his opinion, as far as he-had materials 
for forming it, the English system ought 
to be assimilated to the Irish, rather than 
the Irish to the English. He might re- 
mark that six out of the persons who com- 
posed the Commission of 1861 were pledged 
beforehand to the abolition of the Masters. 
That Commission consisted partly of Eng- 
lish and partly of Irish Members, the 
English Members being ignorant of the 
Irish system, and the Irish Members being 
equally unacquainted with the English sys- 
tem. In conclusion he asked the House to 
stop the Bill in its present stage, in order 
that it might be seen how the matter stood 
with regard to the Commission now in pro- 
cess of completion. If there was a neces- 
sity for assimilating the practice of England 
and Ireland in this matter it should be by 
assimilating the English to the Irish, which 
was the better system. To alter the con- 
stitution of the court which had been in 
operation for sixteen years with satis- 
faction to the public and to the Judges, 
was a serious matter, and such a measure 
ought not to be entered upon without the 
fullest information and the greatest deli- 
beration. 

GENERAL DUNNE thought the Bill was 
a personal rather than a public one. He 
was of opinion that the present system of 
the Court of Chancery in Ireland worked 
in a very satisfactory manner. It was 
popular, and he had been informed that it 
was infinitely cheaper than any system 
which could be introduced from England. 
He hoped, therefore, that this Bill would 
not be allowed to pass without some expla- 
nation being given by the Government as to 
the necessity for the contemplated change 
in the constitution of the court. It was 
only a matter of common courtesy that the 
Law Officers of the Crown should explain to 
the House why the proposed system was 
better then the existing one. Irish Gen- 
tlemen who were distinguished by their 
legal abilities had in the strongest language 
condemned a great part of this Bill, and it 
could hardly be expected that hon. Gentle- 
men should vote for the Bill unless some 
attempt were made on the part of the Go- 
vernment to refute the arguments which 
had been advanced against it. In order to 
give the Law Officers of the Crown time to 
make the explanation which he demanded 
from them he should move the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 

Mr. HENLEY could not wonder at 
the course taken by his hon. and gallant 
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Friend. He himself had not the honour 
of being an Irishman, but it had fallen to 
his lot to serve for some eight or nine years 
upon Commissions connected with Courts of 
Law, receivers, and Ecclesiastical Courts, 
and, in company with his old colleague Sir 
James Graham, he had dragged to light, 
he would not say the misdoings, but the 
curious proceedings of English and Irish 
receivers, ecclesiastical registrars, and so 
forth. It was so marvellous a proceeding 
that they always used to say to themselves 
that there was no sport except rat hunting 
in a barn that could be at all compared to 
it. Well, he had sat listening with great 
patience to the statements made on the pre- 
sent Bill, which related to matters of great 
interest and importance ; and he had hoped 
at the conclusion of the able speech of his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Whiteside) that the 
Law Officers of the Crown would have given 
some explanation on the subject to the 
House. It was due to the subject and also 
to his right hon. Friend ; but to leave the 
question in entire silence was not fair to 
hon. Gentlemen, and especially to laymen, 
who, like himself, were anxious to come 
to a right conclusion with reference to this 
matter. The House was in no position 
to come to a decision on the question, until 
they had heard what could be said in favour 
of the Bill. He thought, therefore, that 
his hon. and gallant Friend was quite war- 
ranted in moving the adjournment of the 
debate in order to give the Law Officers of 
the Crown an opportunity of making the 
statement which no doubt they would make, 
and which possibly might satisfy the minds 
of all hon. Gentlemen. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Scittvan) was most 
anxious to hear all that could be urged 
against the Report of the Commission be- 
fore he addressed the House ; because the 
reasons adduced by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the University of 
Dublin in favour of the rejection of that 
Report appeared to him to be so insufficient 
and inconclusive as not to require any 
reply. He wished, before making an an- 
swer, to hear what additional matters the 
learned Gentlemen opposite could bring 
forward in support of the argument of the 
Member for the University of Dublin. It 
had been assumed that his learned Friend 
the Attorney General for Ireland had 
moved the second reading of the Bill with- 
out making any statement as to its provi- 
sions. That was not the case. The At- 
torney General, while abstaining from 
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matters of mere detail, which could be 
settled in Committee, explained the main 
features of the Bill—namely, the abolition 
of the Master’s offices in Ireland, and the 
adoption of the English system. He 
would at the proper time show that this 
Bill was based on the Report of a Royal 
Commission, consisting of men of the 
highest eminence in both countries, who 
were supported by the unanimous opinion 
of all the men who, from their practical ac- 
quaintance with the Irish Court of Chan- 
eery, were best qualified to form a judg- 
ment on the subject. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Armagh had stated that the 
Master of the Rolls did not give evidence 
before the Commission. 

Mr. S. B. MILLER said, if he had 
made such a statement he had certainly 
done so by mistake. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL for 
IRELAND (Mr. Sutrivan) said, that no 
doubt it was a mistake, and a very grave 
one, for the Master of the Rolls was one of 
the first witnesses examined, and his evi- 
dence was strongly in favour of the Bill. He 
wished to call attention to the names of the 
Commissioners who had been treated in such 
an offhand way to-day. They were the 
present Lord Romilly, Mr. Blackburn, the 
present Lord Justice of Appeal in Ireland, 
Chief Justice Monaghan, Mr. Brewster, 
Mr. Napier, Vice Chancellor Wood, Baron 
Hughes, Sir Hugh Cairns, and the English 
Attorney General. Was not something 
more substantial than the arguments of 
the Member for the University of Dublin 
required to induce the House to overthrow 
the settled opinion of a Commission com- 
posed of such distinguished men as he had 
just named ? 

Mr. WHITESIDE reminded the hon. 
and learned Gentleman that the question 
before the House was the adjournment of 
the debate. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Sutzivan) was then pro- 
ceeding with his remarks when—it being 
a quarter to Six of the clock— 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


PIER AND HARBOUR ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 


move the House, that leave be given to bring in a 
Bill for confirming certain Provisional Orders 


The Solicitor General for Ireland 
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made by the Board of Trade, under “ The General 
Pier and Harbour Act, 1861,” relating to Ard- 
glass, Blackpool (South), Cowes (West), Dawlish, 
Dunoon, Foryd, Hopeman, Hornsea, Llandudno, 
Penzance, Plymouth (Hoe), Redcar, Scarborough. 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Mizner Gipson and Mr, Mon- 
SELL. 

Bill presented, and read the first time, [Bill 148.] 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, May 10, 1866. 
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Second Reading—Bankruptcy Law Amendment, 
&e. [106]; Fishery Piers and Harbours (Ire- 
land) [93]; Labouring Classes’ Dwellings 
(Ireland) [94]; National Gallery Enlargement 
[124]; Dean Forest (Walmore and the Bearce 
Commons) * [182]. 

Referred to Select Commitiee—Dean Forest 
(Walmore and the Bearce Commons) * [182]; 
National Gallery Enlargement [124]. 

Committee—Landed Property Improvement (Ire- 
land) * [118]; Divorce and Matrimonial 
Causes * [102]; Burials in Burghs (Scotland)* 





| [182). 

| Report—Landed Property Improvement (Ire- 

| land) * [118] ; Divorce and Matrimonial 

| Causes * [102]; Burials in Burghs (Scotland)* 

| {182}. 

| Considered as amended—Drainage Maintenance 
(Ireland) * [95]; Convicts’ Property * [105]. 

Third Reading—Land Drainage Supplemental * 
[125]; Inclosure * [126]; Public Companies * 
[85], and passed. 
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ARMY—WAR OFFICE WARRANTS, 
QUESTION. 


‘Mr. O’REILLY said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther the following statement, which ap- 
peared in The Times of the 5th April, is 
correct :-— 

“The Secretary for War recently established 
a branch of his department to codify and revise 
warrants and regulations issned from the War 
Office; he has appointed Mr. J. Norman Lockyer 
to the charge of this branch ;” 
whether this duty is part of that formerly 
discharged by Mr. Orde Marshall, recently 
superannuated at the age of forty-eight ; 
whether, if so, he will state what pay and 
allowances are received by Mr. Lockyer 
for performing this duty ; who performs 
the remainder of the duty formerly per- 
formed by Mr. 0. Marshall, and what pay 
and allowance are received for its discharge, 
and what is the precise economy effected 
by these changes ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON said, 
he was afraid that he could not give his 
hon. Friend a full explanation of the sub- 
ject without occupying too much of the 
time of the House. The short answer, 
however, which he might give was this. 
It was true that in December last such a 
branch was established, consisting of Mr. 
Loekyer and others, who would receive an 
extra allowance in addition to their pay. 
The duty was almost entirely a new one, 
and it was difficult to state precisely the 
amount of economy effected by the change, 
as it formed part of a larger system of 
reorganization which secured a saving of 
£4,000 a year. If his hon. Friend wished 
for a more detailed statement in regard to 
this branch he would enter into a fuller 
explanation on going into Committee of 


Supply. 


IRELAND—REVALUATION OF PRO- 
PERTY.—QUESTION, 


Lorp JOHN BROWNE said, he wished 
to ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
Whether he is able to state the estimated 
cost of the revaluation of Rateable Pro- 
perty in Ireland, which it is proposed by 
the Rateable Property Bill to carry out 
every fourteen years ; whether the expense 
of those repeated valuations are to be 
charged on the local rates, and whether 
they are to be compulsory; whether he has 
any objection to a Return stating the total 
actual cost of the last general valuation of 
Ireland, and of its estimated cost at the 
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time that the Act authorizing it passed 
through Parliament; and if he can state 
how many valuations, including those solely 
for Poor Law purposes, have been made 
for Ireland during the last thirty years ? 
He also would beg to ask whether the 
right hon, Gentleman will postpone the 
second reading of the Rateable Property 
Bill until the production of such Return ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, in reply, that the estimated cost of 
the revaluation was £46,000. It was 
intended to take place once every fourteen 
years, and the expense would be equally 
divided between the local rates and the 
Treasury. He could not undertake to give 
the estimated cost of the last valuation, 
but he had no objection to giving a Return 
of the actual cost and also of the number 
of valuations made during the last thirty 
years. He was also willing to postpone 
the Committee on the Bill until the Re- 
turn was produced. 


LOTTERIES FOR CHARITABLE PUR- 
POSES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WHALLEY said, with reference 
to a Lottery publicly advertised to be 
drawn for on Saturday the 12th instant at 
Edinburgh, for the benefit of St. Vineent 
Roman Catholic School, to ask the Lord 
Advocate, Whether his attention has been 
drawn thereto, as being a violation of the 
Law respecting Lotteries; and what, if 
any, steps have been or will be taken by 
him to give effect to the Law in that be- 
half ? 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE, in reply, 
stated that the statute under which such 
lotteries were punishable was one that 
permitted proceedings by a common in- 
former. The course he had generally 
adopted in regard to these matters was to 
prosecute in cases where the lotteries 
were got up for private gain, but not in 
eases where they were promoted for cha- 
ritable purposes. Whether that was a 
right distinction or not was a matter of 
opinion ; but if it was not thought a pro- 
per course a common informer might at 
all times prosecute. It was right to say 
further that he did not think the law re- 
garding lotteries should be made the sub- 
ject of sectarian complaints. Lotteries, or 
at least what were said to be lotteries, 
were resorted to by persons of all denomi- 
nations ; but most of the complaints within 
his knowledge had been mainly directed 
against those for Roman Catholic pur- 


poses. 
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IRELAND—LAND IMPROVEMENT. 
QUESTION. 


Sm FREDERICK HEYGATE said, 
he wished to ask the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, Whether the Government intend 
to adopt the recommendation in the Re- 
port of the Committee on Irish Taxation 
(1865), to the effect that 

“The advances for Land Improvement, cc., 
should not be limited to the sum of £8,000 upon 
any one estate; that the repayment of Loans 
should be extended over a longer period than 
twenty-two years; and that it should not be com- 
pulsory, when a loan is granted for a Farm Build- 
ing, upon the proprietor to provide a house at a 
cost of £200 ?” 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE, 
in reply, said, the Government had adopted 
the first recommendation, that the advance 
should not be limited to the sum of £8,000, 
subject to the discretion of the Lords of 
the Treasury. As to the second, his hon. 
Friend the Secretary to the Treasury had 
introduced a clause giving the Treasury 
power to extend the repayment of loans 
to periods of thirty-five years in cases 
where the benefit the proprietor obtained 
was less than the percentage now charged 
on loans for twenty-two years ; and with 
reference to the last part of the question, 
the hon. Baronet was, no doubt, aware 
that under the new Act loans would be 
granted for the erection of farmhouses as 
well as farm buildings, the present condi- 
tion being that the value of the farmhouse 
built in conjunction with farm buildings 
should be one-third the amount of the loan 
made for such buildings. 


IRELAND—COUNTY PRISONS. 
QUESTION, 


Sm ROBERT PEEL said, he wished 
to ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
Whether the Inspectors General of Prisons 
have made any representation to the Irish 
Government with a view to the consolida- 
tion and Amendment of the Laws relat- 
ing to county prisons in Ireland; and, if 
so, whether the Government proposes to 
legislate on the subject? He also wished 
to know when the annual Report of the 
Inspectors General of prisons will be laid 
upon the table? He strongly objected to 


the practice of postponing the production 
of these Reports till the end of the Ses- 
sion. 

_Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, it was quite correct that the in- 
spectors had made such representations to 
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the Government, and the Government, with 
their aid, had prepared a Bill for the con- 
solidation and amendment of the laws 
relating to county prisons in Ireland. If 
the state of public business gave him any 
hope of passing the Bill during the present 
Session, he should wish to do so, but he 
was afraid he could entertain no such 
hopes. He proposed, therefore, to intro- 
duce the Bill and lay it on the table before 
the time when the Irish grand juries met 
at the summer Assizes, so that it might 
be considered by them and by the country. 
The Report would be produced before the 
end of the Session. 


THE COAL FIELDS OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM.—QUESTION. 


Sm ROBERT PEEL said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether it would not 
be desirable to instruct the Director Ge- 
neral of the Institution charged with con- 
ducting the Geological Survey of Great 
Britain and Ireland, by which mineral 
statistics are annually collected and pub- 
lished, to collect evidence bearing on the 
carboniferous system of the United King- 
dom, the extent of the coal-fields, the 
thickness and quality, produce, and con- 
sumption of all beds of coal, and to Report 
thereon ; and, if so, whether the Govern- 
ment would issue the necessary instructions 
accordingly ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, in reply, 
that Her Majesty’s Government had anti- 
cipated the suggestion of the right hon. 
Baronet and had even previously to the 
notice of the hon. Member for Glamorgan- 
shire (Mr. Hussey Vivian) of his intention 
to move for a Commission on the subject, 
addressed a letter to Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison, who was at the head of the Geo- 
logical Survey, with the view of ascertain- 
ing from him whether by means of that 
Department certain inquiries into the extent 
of our coal-fields could be conducted, and 
what would be the probable expense of 
such a proceeding. The answer to that 
letter led the Government to hope that 
full information on this subject would 
shortly be obtained. 


SALE OF CATTLE AT MARKETS AND 
FAIRS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. READ said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, If it is the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to allow the sale of 
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cattle at markets, fairs, and auctions in 
Great Britain after the first day of June ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, in reply, 
that as there were still three weeks to 
elapse before the expiration of the last 
Order, the Privy Council had not yet 
taken into consideration the question 
whether or not it would be necessary to 
make any alterations in the existing regu- 
lations. It was, however, certain that 
the unrestricted sale of cattle in open 
markets and fairs would not be permitted 
just at present. The nature of the restric- 
tions to be enforced would be a matter for 
future consideration. 


BANKRUPTCY LAW AMENDMENT, &c., 
BILL—[Brz 106.] 

(Mr. Attorney Gen., Mr. Sol. Gen., Sir G. Grey.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL, in mov- 
ing that the Bill be read the second time, 
said, that it was founded upon the re- 
commendations of the Select Committee 
which sat in 1864-5, sod was drawn up 
with the intention of reducing the whole 
of the bankruptcy laws of this country 
into one code, sm | also of effecting some 
very important alterations, both of prin- 
ciple and detail. As the plan proposed was 
intended to settle upon a sound basis the 
whole system of the law of bankruptcy 
in this country, it was necessary that the 
House should clearly ascertain how the 
question stood at the present time, and 
that they should take a retrospect of pre- 
vious legislation upon the subject. The 
law of bankruptey in England originated 
as far back as the time of Henry VIII. ; 
and from that period down to 1705, in the 
reign of Queen Aune, it proceeded upon a 
principle which, whatever might be its 
defects, was in all respects consistent with 
itself—namely, that of regarding the bank- 
rupt trader as criminal and fraudulent in 
contradistinction to other debtors. The 
law as it then stood was framed exclusively 
for the benefit of the crediturs, and gave 
no discharge whatever to the bankrupt for 
any portion of his debts. The severity of 
that code was well illustrated by a clause 
in the Act of 21 James I., which provided 
that any bankrupt who could not prove to 
the satisfaction of the Commissioners that 
his debts were the result of unavoidable 
loss and misfortune was to be placed in the 
pillory and to have his ears cut off. In 
the year 1705, however, commenced a 
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series of temporary Acts, which were 
renewed from time to time, but the general 
principle of which was ultimately made 
permanent in 1798. Those Acts were 
principally intended to prevent frauds by 
bankrupts; but they were the first in 
which was introduced the principle of the 
discharge of the bankrupt, for they gave 
upon certain terms a discharge to the bank- 
rupt who had conformed to the law, and 
who did not appear to have been guilty of 
any criminal offence. That system con- 
tinued in force without material alteration 
until the year 1825, when an Act was 
passed with the intention of consolidating 
all the previous Acts upon the subject, and 
some important modifications of the law 
were introduced. There must, however, 
have been something unsatisfactory in the 
operation of that Act, for it was repealed 
by another Act in 1826, and another con- 
solidation statute was substituted. The 
most material difference in principle intro- 
duced by those Acts was, that they for the 
first time departed from the mode in which 
discharge had been previously granted ; 
because from 1706 to 1825 nothing more 
was necessary for the discharge of the 
bankrupt than that he should have con- 
formed to the law, and that a certain pro- 
portion of the creditors should consent to 
it, when his right to his discharge became 
absolute. A modification in that system 
was made in 1825-6, when it was pro- 
vided that any creditor might oppose the 
granting of the certificate of discharge 
notwithstanding the assent of the other 
creditors had been obtained, and the Com- 
missioners might then allow or disallow the 
discharge as they thought fit. No further 
alteration was made in the law until 1831. 
He should here state to the House that 
up to 1831 the Lord Chancellor appointed 
a separate commission for each “sary 
that the whole of the debtor’s property 
was placed in the hands of the creditors’ 
assignees, who administered it subject to 
no effective supervision, and that then in 
all questions of law or cases of abuse there 
was an ultimate resort to the Lord Chan- 
cellor. That was the system respecting 
assignees from the 13th of Elizabeth down 
to the beginning of the reign of William IV. 
By an Act passed in 1831, the present 
Court of Bankruptcy was first established, 
and in that year the system of the ap- 
pointment of official assignees for London 
was first introduced, and this principle was 
afterwards, in 1842, extended to the coun- 
try districts. It was thought expedient in 
Z 
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that way to apply a remedy to the abuses 
which had sprung up through the system of 
creditors’ assignees, who were often practi- 
cally irresponsible, and who unquestionably 
had often been guilty of gross frauds. The 
principle of the official assignee system was 
that all the debtor’s estate was collected by 
the official assignee, and it was then dealt 
with by the creditors’ assignee, subject to 
official interference at every step, and almost 
everything to be done took the form more or 
less of a proceeding in court. In 1842 ano- 
ther very important change was introduced. 
The system of certificates discharging 
bankrupts by consent was abolished, and 
the matter was referred to the Court, 
which was judicially to inquire into the 
title of the bankrupt to receive his dis- 
charge, and a provision was introduced into 
the Act, that in determining that question 
the Court should not only see that the 
bankrupt had conformed to the bank- 
ruptey law, but should have regard to his 
conduct as a tradesman before as well as 
after bankruptey. In 1844 there was 
another alteration, a trader was then en- 
abled on certain conditions to make himself 
bankrupt. And then, for the first time, it 
seems to have been considered by the 
Legislature that the bankrupt law should 
be directed to the relief of the debtor as 
much as to the benefit of the creditor. So 
matters continued until 1849, when what 
was called a Consolidation Act was passed, 
although, in point of fact, it was not a 
Consolidation Act, inasmuch as a great 
deal of the former law remained untouched : 
by that Act, however, some very impor- 
tant alterations were introduéed. In the 
first place the censorial jurisdiction of the 
Court, as regarded certificates, was not 
only retained and enlarged, but a classifi- 
cation of certificates was introduced, under 
which the Court had power to examine 
into the conduct of the trader, and to 
ascertain whether his losses were due to 
unavoidable misfortune. If they were 
found to be wholly due to that cause, he was 
to have a first-class certificate ; if only par- 
tially, a seeond class certificate; and if they 
were not owing in any degree to that cause, 
then his certificate was to be of the third 
class. The Court was empowered to refuse 
altogether in certain cases the bankrupt’s 
certificate, to withhold from him, or to sus- 
pend for a limited time, protection against 
arrest, or to adjourn his examination sine die. 
It was worthy of notice that the Aet of 
1825 had introduced the principle of allow- 
ing a composition to be effected with the cre- 


The Attorney General 
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ditors, whereby the affairs of a debtor might 
be withdrawn from the administration of 
the Court of Bankruptcy, and this power 
was considerably enlarged and extended 
by the Act of 1849. It might be advisable 
for a moment or two to refer to the parallel 
legislation which had been going on upon a 
kindred subject, the case of insolvent non- 
traders, from the time of Queen Anne 
downwards. Almost at the same time that 
the principle of discharge by certificate was 
first adopted in relation to trader debtors, 
the legislation bearing upon the case of 
insolvent debtors commenced, the object 
of that legislation being to afford insolvent 
debtors relief from imprisonment by pre- 
senting a petition to the Insolvent Court. 
By that legislation an insolvent debtor 
was enabled to claim protection against 
personal arrest and imprisonment on giving 
up his existing property for the benefit of 
his creditors ; and he was obliged to con- 
fess a judgment under which his future 
estate might be made available by an order 
of the Court for the payment of his debts— 
that was, theoretically, he did not obtain a 
discharge in respect of his future estate ; 
but practically the result was during his 
life the same as if he had obtained 
such a discharge, although on his death 
his creditors were entitled to payment 
out of any property which he might 
have left. The distinction between traders 
and non-traders continued till the time 
of the Act introduced by Lord West- 
bury, when Attorney General, in 1861. 
By that Act the distinetion between traders 
and non-traders was abolished, and non- 
traders who could not pay their debts be- 
came liable to be made bankrupts as well 
as traders; and the principle which had 
been introduced originally in 1844, when 
traders were first enabled under certain 
conditions to make themselves bankrupt, 
was still further expanded to the extent 
that any one was permitted to make him- 
self a bankrupt without any conditions 
whatever being imposed. There was also 
another important alteration effected by 
that measure. That provision of the law 
which vested the administration of a bank- 
rupt’s estate in official assignees had proved 
very unacceptable to the mercantile com- 
munity. It was therefore proposed to re- 
store aconsiderable part of their former 
power to the creditors’ assignees, to em- 
power them to receive as well as to admi- 
nister the more valuable parts of the 
estate, while the debts below £10 were 
placed under the care of the official as- 
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ignee. By this means a double admi- 
nistration was established. The official 
assignee had to make his report to the cre- 
ditors’ assignee, who, in turn had to ac- 
count to the offieial assignee. But by 
neither plan did the body of the creditors 
exercise any check, superintendence, or 
control over the receipts and adminis- 
tration. The working of this change was 
not found to be satisf The great 
merit of the Act of 1861 was that it got 
rid of the distinction between traders and 
non-traders ; but there were other mat- 
ters on which it was not altogether suc- 
cessful. By that Act there was a further 
enlargement and expansion of what he 
(the Attorney General) had denominated 
“censorial jurisdiction.” The Court of 
Bankruptcy was authorized to try a large 
class of cases which by one section 
of the Act were constituted misdemea- 
nours. In addition a large number of mer- 
cantile offences were created, and of these 
offences the Court was empowered in con- 
sidering the bankrupt’s claim to his certi- 
ficate to take cognizance, and to senteuce 
him, if guilty, to a term of imprisonment 
not exceeding one year. The principal 
instances, he might add, of improper mer- 
cantile conduct were trading with ficti- 
tious capital, contracting debts without a 
reasonable expectation of being able to 
satisfy them, rash or hazardous specula- 
tion, and unjustifiable extravagance in 
living. These developments of the censo- 
rial jurisdiction were perfectly new in 1861, 
and were attended with considerable diffi- 
culty, inasmuch as they involved considera- 
tions of a retrospective character. Further 
provisions with respect to compositions were 
also introduced. But the system did not, 
on the whole, work well. Even the clauses 
relating to trustees, which seemed to work 
the best, were seriously defective. In the 
year 1864 his hon. Friend the Member for 
Southampton (Mr. Moffatt), whose services 
in relation to the subject he now took the 
opportunity of acknowledging, obtained the 
appointment of a Select Committee, who 
bestowed a great deal of time and attention 
upon the subject. That Committee made 
several important recommendations, and 
the object of the measure before the House 
was to carry those recommendations, almost 
without exception, into effect. One branch 
of those recommendations might, perhaps, 
appear not to have been absolutely followed; 
but the object of the Bill was to carry into 
effect the more important of the reecommen- 
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commendations of the Committee was that 
the whole of the bankruptcy laws should be 
brought together and consolidated. The 
fact that the law in relation to this subject 
was dispersed through a considerable num- 
ber of statutes was undoubtedly extremely 
inconvenient. Whatever opinions, there- 
fore, might be entertained concerning the 
changes which the Bill before the House 
proposed to effect, there could, he believed, 
be scarcely any difference of opinion as to 
the advisability of consolidating those por- 
tions of the law which related to this sub- 
ject. Itwas unavoidable, under these circum- 
stances, that the Bill should contain many 
clauses relating to existing enactments 
which it was not proposed to alter; and 
the number of them might prevent persons 
not giving very close attention to the sub- 
ject from ascertaining what changes in the 
law it was really proposed to make. He 
would therefore inform the House of the 
nature of these changes; and first, as to 
imprisonment for debt. The leading re- 
commendation of the Committee was that 
imprisonment for debt should be abolished. 
It would, he confessed, have given bim 
pleasure to be able to state that a general 
concurrence of opinion existed upon that 
subject ; but he regretted that even to this 
time a not inconsiderable portion of the 
mercantile community still clung to that 
small fragment of the old barbarous law 
of imprisonment for debt which remained 
upon our statute book, as if it were really 
useful. But he (the Attorney General) was 
satisfied that the effect of imprisonment, for 
any purpose useful to creditors, was already 
nullified. The House would recollect that 
arrest on mesne process was abolished in 
1838, but arrest on final process still re- 
mained part of our law. The existing law, 
however, enabled every debtor to make 
himself bankrupt whenever he pleased, and 
by so doing to nullify whatever advantage 
the creditor might be supposed to derive 
from the power of imprisonment for debt. 
The Act of 1861 proceeded still fur- 
ther, and provided for an official visitation 
of prisons at short intervals, and for mak- 
ing all prisoners for debt bankrupt, whether 
they desired it or no. So, notwithstand- 
ing a very estimable witness had spoken 
of imprisonment for debt as a great con- 
stitutional remedy, he did not think the 
House would be of opinion that the remedy 
was of much value, or that creditors 
would lose any substantial benefit, if it 
were not suffered to remain. But it 





dations of the Committee. One of the re- 





should not be forgotten that important 
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considerations were connected with the 
principle of imprisonment for debt. It 
influenced the old law of bankruptcy more 
than anything else, and, as a matter of 
course, the moment it was determined to 
get rid of it, the various questions it was 
supposed to close were immediately thrown 
open, and it became necessary to deal with 
them from a new point of view. It was not a 
new recommendation, either of the present 


Bill or of the Committee of 1864, that im- | 


prisonment for debt on final process should 
be abolished. The Commission of 1832 ap- 
pointed to inquire into the practice of the 
Courts of Common Law described in glow- 
ing terms the painful and pernicious effects 
of imprisonment for debt ; and the Com- 
missioners of Bankruptcy in 1842, recapi- 
tulating that description, strongly recom- 
mended the abolition of the practice. Never- 
theless, all that had been done up to the 
present time was to deprive it of its prac- 
tical value to creditors. He hoped that 
the House would feel that the time had 
at last come when the practice might be 
safely done away with; at all events, he 
proposed the change, and thought he could 
show that it was recommended by sound rea- 
son and expediency. The recommendation 
was based on sound reason, because nothing 
more ought to be desired than that the pro- 
perty of the debtor should be dealt with 
properly, and that the creditors should have 
proper and equitable remedies against it. 
To say in addition to this that punishment 
should be indiscriminately inflicted upon a 
debtor whether culpable or not was cer- 
tainly barbarous. The abolition was also 
desirable on the ground of expediency, 
because it cleared the way and enabled 
them to place the law of bankruptcy 
upon a sound and satisfactory basis. Im- 
prisonment for debt had led to enabling 
debtors on their own motion to effectu- 
ally rid themselves of liability to their 
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“The consequence of retaining imprisonment 
for debt on final process has been that a multi- 
plicity of petitions for adjudication of bankruptcy 
on the debtor’s own petition are filed when there 
are no assets whatever, and these are resorted to 
mainly either for the purpose of being released 

| from prison, or to avoid being put into prison. In 
' most of these cases a certain expense is incurred 
without the least utility to the creditors. The 
following are the number of cases where there 
were no dividends in the years 1862 and 1863, 
and, therefore, where there were little or no as- 
sets ; in 1862, 6,910 out of 9,663 ; in 1863, 5,630 
! out of 8,470.” 

This showed that the law had drifted so 
far away from sound principles that debtors 
were actually allowed to come into court 
without having anything to offer their cre- 
ditors, or the wherewithal to do them the 
least justice. He (the Attorney General) 
apprehended that no good reason whatever 
could be offered in support of such a prac- 
tice ; and when the state of the law per- 
mitting it was abolished the true principle 
of the law of bankruptcy might be restored. 
The true principle was stated by Mr, 
Holroyd when he said— 

“I take the principle of the bankrupt law to 

be that a man has property to distribute. A 
commission of bankrupt being regarded as a spe- 
cies of execution, it was formerly considered to 
be no further authorized by the law than as a 
proceeding for the purpose of obtaining a fair 
distribution of the bankrupt’s property among 
his creditors. If, therefore, a commission of 
bankrupt was issued by a creditor solely to serve 
the purposes of the bankrupt and not with any 
view whatever of benefiting the creditors, it was 
regarded as a sort of contempt of the Great Seal, 
or, in other words, an abuse of the process of the 
Court.” 
And it might be said it was not the debt- 
or’s right, and no debtor should have it 
offered to him so as to interfere, at his 
option only, with any legal rights a cre- 
ditor might have. By getting rid of a 
vicious system which gave occasion to 
these consequences, they would get rid of 
the consequences also. 





creditors; and it appeared to him that) 


He now came to the subject of discharge, 





the moment an end was made of impri-|and the House would excuse him if he 
sonment for debt no necessity existed for | dwelt upon it at some length. He would 
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He would here state what he forgot to 
mention earlier—that it was not proposed 
by the present Bill to take away the power 
vested in the Judges of the County Courts 
of ordering a debtor to prison for a limited 
time, when it was satisfactorily proved 
that he was able to pay instalments ordered 
by the Court, and he refused to do so. 
Reverting to the point of discharge, having 
swept away imprisonment for debt, the 
first question that arose was, should there 
be any discharge at all? He knew that 
some Gentlemen, the hon. Member for 
Southampton (Mr. Moffatt) among them, 
had argued with great ability that there 
should be no discharge. He confessed that 
he had not been able, nor was the Commit- 
tee, to arrive at such aconclusion. He 
was far from saying that reasons of con- 
siderable force might not be adduced 
against the discharge of any debtor; but 
his hon. Friend must be sensible that the 
general opinion of the country was not in 
favour of that conclusion ; nor was the ana- 
logy of similar laws in other countries in 
its favour. He would now give some rea- 
sons why the House should not adopt it. 
In the first place, he doubted whether the 
result of adopting that extreme conclusion 
—enacting that no discharge should be 
granted, ought not to be the abolition of 
the law of bankruptcy altogether ; for the 
question might be asked, under these cir- 
cumstances—if there was to be no dis- 
charge of the debt, but the debtor was to 
remain liable to his creditor to all future 
time, why should the law interfere at all 
between the debtor and creditor? Be- 
cause, it ia not a contract between them 
that all the property of the debtor should 
be seized, his business broken up by the 
strong hand of the law, and that the cre- 
ditors should take the administration of 
his estate into their own hands. That was 
the necessary operation of the bankrupt 
law ; and the effect of this peculiar sys- 
tem of administration which the law had 
introduced was obviously in many cases 
—perhaps, not in all—to interfere most 
materially with the chances of his ever 
being able to pay his debts in full: 
whereas, if a man was permitted to retain 
his property in his own hands, submit- 
ting to such pressing demands as he 
could not avoid, and if he could keep his 
business going by hook or by crook, in 
many cases the turn of the wheel of fortune 
might be such as to enable him to pay 
everything—or at least to pay more than 
he could do if all he had in the world 
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was taken out of his hands and the good- 
will of his trade destroyed, he being at the 
same time required by law to give assist- 
ance to those who took away from him 
the administration of his own affairs. It 
was reasonable to say when the creditors 
obtained that property which was deemed a 
fair amount for the basis of a composition, 
that at the end of the time necessary for 
that operation the bankrupt should have his 
discharge in order that he might start 
again in the world. It was, no doubt, 
extremely important that the terms on 
which a bankrupt might obtain his re- 
lease should not be made too easy, see- 
ing that there were rights of creditors 
as well as rights of debtors, and it was for 
the benefit of the creditors that such a 
proceeding was instituted. If those terms 
were to be made easy the bankrupt would 
not exert himself so much as he other- 
wise might to discharge his liabilities, nor 
would his friends be so anxious to help 
him in that endeavour ; they ought to be 
such that no man would wish to put him- 
self in the situation they involved. But 
that was a question as to the terms of dis- 
charge ; not whether a discharge upon any 
terms should be wholly refused. If dis- 
charge was not to be given at all toa bank- 
rupt it would then be necessary to choose 
whether all his future property should or 
should not be vested in assignees. If it 
were to be so vested the debtor would, in 
the words of Mr. Commissioner Fonblanque, 
be subjected to ‘‘ perpetual mercantile ex- 
communication,”’ he would be made a sort 
of outcast, an outlaw, incapable of ever do- 
ing anything for himself, and without any 
proportionate prospect in ordinary cases of 
benefiting the creditor. Unless he happened 
to get what was called a ‘ windfall,” he 
could never earn anything to pay his credi- 
tors, for he would have no motive, no induce- 
ment to work. He would be cut off from 
the means of earning anything, and any 
inducement to his friends to give him those 
means would be removed. But if the 
bankrupt’s property were not to be so 
vested, it would be necessary to revert to 
the process called cessio bonorum, his future 
property being left free subject at the same 
time to the ordinary legal remedies. And 
then would arise the question, what was 
to be the position of the creditors. If the 
property were not vested in assignees there 
would be a kind of scramble among the 
creditors by which it might be made very 
probable that no one would get anything ; 
and inequalities would be introduced be- 
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tween those who had proved on an equal 
footing, and received equal dividends out 
of the bankrupt estate. It would also 
be necessary to consider the claims of 
subsequent creditors. If a man were 
permitted to acquire future property, 
subsequent creditors ought to have their 
claims satisfied before those of creditors 
who got all the former property. All 
these considerations tended to the same 
conclusion—namely, that there should be 
some discharge. As he had before stated, 
it was not only the general opinion of 
the whole mercantile community of this 
country that on some reasonable terms 
discharge should be granted, but he be- 
lieved it was in conformity with the general 
practice of all European States. It was 
quite true that it was not the general law 
of Europe that there should be exactly 
what we called a certificate of discharge ; 
but there were powers given to a certain 
majority of creditors to make compositions, 
which amounted to the same thing, for 
when those compositions were made they 
put an end to the bankruptcy and discharged 
the bankrupt from his debts. It might 
perhaps be suggested that there was a step 
short of discharge which while it protected 
the debtor nevertheless allowed his future 
property to be got hold of—such a system as 
formerly prevailed under the Insolvent Court. 
That court had the means, if it thought fit, 
of taking in execution the future estate of 
an insolvent; though it was rarely exer- 
cised. There were very great objections to 
such a course. If a kind of sword of Damo- 
cles were suspended over the head of the in- 
solvent, but were not actually to fall, it would 
be of no benefit to the creditors, while it 
was vexatious and harassing to the debtor. 
He had been informed on good authority 
that the working of the Scotch bankruptcy 
law tended to confirm that view. There, 
when a man became bankrupt, the creditors 
were able by a majority at the outset of the 
proceedings to determine whether the estate 
should be worked in bankruptcy, or seques- 
tration as they called it, or whether it 
should be limited to cessio bonorum, and, 
like the Insolvent Court, leave the future 
estate liable ; and as he was informed that 
the latter course was hardly ever adopted 
in Scotland, it tended to show that it was not 
thought of substantial value to creditors. 
The next question was, whether it would 
be proper to return to the old system, 
which was, to a certain extent, retained 
still in Scotland, of making the dis- 
charge depend upon the consent of a 
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certain proportion of the creditors. But 
that system, when formerly tried in this 
country, had signally failed. The creditors 
were always tormented with the inquiry, 
whether they would enforce their power 
of keeping the debtor from the benefit 
of a discharge without the prospect of 
benefiting themselves. All sorts of ex- 
periments were tried upon creditors to 
induce them to sign, and a great many 
underhand agreements, which the law pre- 
scribed and rendered illegal, were never- 
theless entered into; and, independently 
of these agreements, such canvassing was 
used, such pressure was put upon them, 
that it was almost as much as the com- 
fort of their lives was worth to refuse 
to sign. The consequence was that con- 
sents were nearly always obtained or ex- 
torted ; the system in that respect failed, 
and the Government therefore thought it 
right to recommend the House to adopt the 
advice of the Committee, and to endeavour 
to fix certain terms upon which the dis- 
charge may be obtained. Before he ad- 
verted to those terms he ought to say 
something with regard to the present sys- 
tem. It was a half-criminal, half-censorial 
system, which proceeded upon the assump- 
tion that Courts of Bankruptcy were to 
review the whole mercantile life of the 
individual trader, and the moral or legal 
propriety of the way in which he had 
earried on his business, and to decide upon 
questions such as whether he had spent too 
much money in household expenses, and a 
great number of other questions depending 
upon what he might call the laws of im- 
perfect, not of perfect obligation, with re- 
gard to which the opinions of no two men 
were the same. The result had been an 
amount of dissatisfaction and complaint 
greater than that provoked by anything else 
in the whole law of bankruptey except the 
attendant expenses. The evidence taken 
before the Select Committee on Bankruptey 
in 1864 was full of expressions of opinion to 
the effect, among other things, that it 
ought to be part of the system of bank- 
ruptey to enforce a atriet code of commer- 
cial morality, taking cognizance not merely 
of matters which at law would constitute 
misdemeanors, but of everything else 
which, in the estimate of mercantile men, 
was otherwise than commendable in themer- 
chant. But what was this mereantile law of 
morality? Where would they find the rules 
for thus measuring the conduct of indivi- 
duals? How could they have a reasonable 
ground.for believing that, in all cases, they 
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could arrive at a satisfactory solution of | 
matters in which men’s prejudices, pas- | 


sions, feelings, and judgments were so 
strongly roused and affected? Things 
which solvent prosperous men were every 
day in the habit of doing without the least 
imputation on their characters or motives 
might become crimes if they were followed 
by failure. He would take an instance 
from the Act of 1861—the part which 
related to rash and hazardous speculation. 
Every day in the City of London a great 
deal of money was made by persons of 
high character and probity in speculations 
which nevertheless were frequently hazard- 
ous and in some degree marked by rash- 
ness. Not merely in London, but in other 
great cities, immense fortunes were made in 
speculations, which were highly applauded 
when successful, but which, if they happened 
to fail, assumed a very different aspect. 
Was it a sound principle that they should 
attempt to establish a judicature which, not 
proceeding upon the ordinary notions of eri- 
minal law, or estimating acts according to 
the legal character which they bore at the 
time when they were done, afterwards endea- 
voured to pass a species of semi-moral, semi- 
commercial judgment upon them, and to 
make the discharge or non-discharge of the 
debtor dependent upon the result? Ex- 
perience showed the impossibility of suc- 
ceeding in such an effort. Ever since the 
year 1842 that had been the very thing 
most complained of. Somehow or other 
the Judges had never managed to discover 
this commercial code of morality. One 
Commissioner or one Vice Chancellor had 
taken an entirely different view of the sub- 
ject from another. A case had been cited 
as one of signal hardship, in which a 
young man having no monies of his own, 
but having very great confidence in a 
house of business to which he was under 
obligations, put his name to a consider- 
able amount of accommodation paper ; and 
afterwards, being called upon to pay, had 
no assets to do so, and his protection and 
discharge were absolutely refused. In the 
opinion of a very competent witness that 
was an extremely hard case. He (the 
Attorney General) did not know whether 
it was or not, but he did know that, accord- 
ing to experience, the attempt to discover a 
satisfactory rule for every particular case 
had been found impracticable. The Courts 
had endeavoured to do so, and they had 
broken down in the effort. They gave no 
satisfaction to the mercantile community, 
and certainly none to themselves. There 
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could be little doubt that, while some 
traders got first-class certificates, the cer- 
tifieates of others were refused altogether 
whose losses had been suffered under cir- 
cumstances not at all more censurable. 
He felt as strongly as any one that, when 
they had got at the real definition of a crime, 
it ought to be punished; but he thought 
it should be punished in the ordinary 
Courts of Law. It should not be treated as 
a crime on account of something that hap- 
pened afterwards, and which had changed 
its aspect, but according to its cha- 
racter at the time; it should be treated 
like other crimes, not by what persons 
were pleased to call commercial tribunals, 
but by the ordinary tribunals of the land. 
When you get a crime of this kind, prose- 
cute and punish it, and let it be a good 
reason for refusing the discharge in bank- 
ruptey; but do not attempt to impose 
upon the Judges of any tribunal, you may 
create an arbitrary discretion to make 
these crimes or not, according to their own 
particular judgment of the moral com- 
plexion of each particular case. If they 
were to attempt to do so, they would fail 
to give satisfaction to every one, and in 
making the attempt they deviated from 
sound principle. The Committee recom- 
mended that, keeping in view the leading 
principle that discharge in bankruptcy was 
to be on the footing of a composition by 
law, they should fix a certain not incon- 
siderable dividend gs a condition which, 
in addition to the absence of proved crimi- 
nality, should entitle the bankrupt to be 
discharged ; or in the alternative of there 
being no assets to pay that amount, should 
retain the hold of the creditors over the fu- 
ture estate for a reasonable and not too 
short period of time. The period they took 
was six years, by analogy to the Statute 
of Limitations, in case of simple contract 
debts. That was not so long a period as 
to make it equivalent to a life-long com- 
mercial excommunication of the bankrupt, 
and not so short as to make it a light 
matter to be subjected to the bankruptey 
laws. After that time, if the legal com- 
position had not been paid, then let the 
bankrupt obtain his discharge, provided 
there was no case of criminality proved 
against him in proper legal form, and that 
he had in all respects conformed to the 
law. It was impossible to fix any sum as 
the amount of the composition without its 
being necessarily open to the objection that 
it was an arbitrary amount. He had taken ~ 
for the purpose what he considered would 
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be adequate—the amount of one-third, or 
6s. 8d. in the pound. They were not 
without precedents on this point in former 
legislation. For nearly a century, from 
1732 till 1840, it was the law that a bank- 
rupt, or an insolvent, or a person who had 
compounded with his creditors, and who 
became bankrupt a second time, should 
not get his discharge on a certificate 
unless he paid 15s. in the pound ; and 
in 1844 and 1849 the Legislature made 
it a condition that a person who made 
himself a bankrupt should at the out- 
set satisfy the Court that he had sufficient 
available assets to pay a clear dividend 
of 5s. in the pound to all his creditors 
after providing for the expenses of the ad- 
ministration of his estate in bankruptey. 
While men were subject to imprisonment 
for debt, there was, of course, a strong 
objection to leaving a man in prison, or 
liable to be put in prison, till he had paid 
a certain amount; but when it was pro- 
posed to relieve men from liability to such 
imprisonment, there was no longer anything 
unreasonable in saying that the law would 
withhold from a bankrupt the control 
over his future assets for a period of six 
years, unless in the meantime he, or friends 
over whom he might exercise influence, could 
make up the dividend to 6s. 8d. in the 
pound. The effect of the proposed change 
would be to sweep away altogether all those 
small bankruptcies in which the debtor had 
no assets at all. Such cases would be left 
to the operation of the ordinary law of 
debtor and creditor, because there would 
be nothing to make it worth the while of 
the creditor to invoke the aid of the Bank- 
ruptey Court; and, on the other hand, 
‘there would be no inducement for the 
debtor to go into that Court, if he knew 
that he would have to remain for six years 
subject to the law. Those debtors only 
who were able to pay the substantive di- 
vidend required by the Bill could be re- 
garded as legitimate subjects for the 
operation of the relief offered by the 
bankruptey law. There was one objec- 
tion which he felt it to be his duty to take 
notice of, because there would be a good 
deal of force in it if it were not met 
by another provision. It was urged that 
the change might in some cases act as 
an inducement to persons contemplating 
bankruptcy to order goods on credit and 
inerease their stock on fraudulent pre- 
tences, in order that they might have 
property to pay a greater dividend than 
could otherwise be got out of their assets. | 
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wer that objection was intended to be fully 
met by other provisions of the Bill, which, 
if thought insufficient for that purpose, 
might be amended and made more effec- 
tive in Committee; for if a trader or- 
dered goods under circumstances which 
showed that he had no intention of paying 
for them, his act ought to be, and in this Bill 
was regarded as a criminal offence. They 
proposed to guard against that in the most 
effectual manner, because the person acting 
in that manner came within the category 
of those who had committed a crime aud 
forfeited the right to a certificate. He 
thought, therefore, the objection was en- 
tirely met. There were those who held the 
opinion that the principle on which the Bill 
was founded went too far in the way of 
relaxation, and that persons guilty of frau- 
dulent or reckless trading ought to be more 
severely dealt with, and that they should 
not abolish altogether that species of cen- 
sorship which the Court of Bankruptcy 
now exercised over the conduct of bank- 
rupts. He (the Attorney General) could 
not but think the most legitimate mode— 
he would not say of inflicting punishment, 
but of doing that which practically ope- 
rated as a punishment—in such cases, was 
to interpose that disability which this Bill 
provided, by making it difficult for persons 
who had misconducted themselves to ob- 
tain their certificates ; and if they put a 
man under six years’ disability, which they 
would do if (as would generally happen in 
the cases contemplated) he could not pay 
the required dividend, they would subject 
him to an amount of inconvenience which 
would be no slight mercantile punishment 
—though punishment was not the object 
of the framers of the Bill—they sought 
to do what was just to the creditor without 
confounding debt with crime. 

He would now pass to the other branch 
of the subject—that which related to the 
management and distribution of the bank- 
rupt’s property. It appeared to him that 
the principle which had been in operation 
previously to 1832—that of as far as pos- 
sible leaving the creditors to manage their 
own affairs—was a sound principle. In 
order to remedy what were considered to be 
defects, official interference was then sub- 
stituted for that principle ; but he thought 
the remedy should have been sought for in 
a different direction. The Acts of 1849 
and 1861 involved a confession of the error 
which had been committed in departing 
from the sound principle of allowing cre- 
ditors to manage bankruptcies as they 
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would their own affairs. The change made 
in 1832 introduced official interference and 
a confusion between judicial and adminis- 
trative functions. A safety-valve for that 
confusion was therefore sought to be applied 
by means of the trust deeds, the arrange- 
ment deeds, and the other forms of com- 
position introduced in 1849 and 1861, 
and under which a certain majority of the 
creditors had the power of withdrawing 
the case from the court, and of putting 
in charge of inspectors of their own 
choice under arrangements made by them- 
selves. Now, to illustrate the working 
of that system, he would just refer to 
certain statistics furnished in the Return of 
the Chief Registrar of the Court of Bank- 
ruptey for the year ending the llth of 
October, 1865. This Return showed that 
during the year there had been in the Court 
in London, in the district courts in the 
country, and in the County Courts, 8,305 
adjudications, of which 769 proceeded on 
the petition of creditors, 5,937 on the pe- 
tition of the debtor, 1,091 by the regis- 
trars in prisons, and 500 on petitions in 
forma pauperis. The total assets real- 
ized amounted to £856,955 9s. 8d. — 
£524,486 19s. 4d. by the ereditors’ as- 
signees, and £332,468 10s. 4d. by the 
official assignees. It was estimated by 
good authority that, including all costs, no 
less than £370,000 odd was expended in 
collecting and distributing that £856,955 ; 
while the whole amount of the dividends 
was only £434,952 12s. 10d., so that the 
expenses of collection and distribution 
amounted to 75 per cent on the sum di- 
vided. Now, what were the statistics 
referring to the transactions of trustees 
during the same period? While during 
that year the Courts of Bankruptey and 
the County Courts acting in matters of 
bankruptey divided only £480,000 at a 
cost of £370,000, the Return showed that 
under deeds of assignment, deeds of com- 
position, and deeds of inspectorship, the 
gross value of the estates dealt with was 
upwards of £9,000,000. [Mr. Morrarr: 
That was for six months only.] Those 
figures spoke for themselves, and they | 
strikingly showed that the attempt to su- | 
persede the direct control of the general | 
creditors in the Court of Bankruptcy drove 
nearly the whole of the business elsewhere, 
and they proved also that the creditors 
were able to manage those matters them- 
selves under their own trust deeds, and under 
their own inspectors. The House would 
have observed from the figures which he 
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the petitions were presented by the debtors 
themselves, and he might observe that in 
5,727 of the cases there was no dividend 
whatever. 

Now, what was the remedy which oc- 
curred to the Government? It was a very 
simple one, and had been recommended by 
the Committee. It was one suggested by 
the facts, such as those which he had just 
mentioned, and one which, fortunately, was 
recommended by the experience of the sys- 
tem which had been tried in Scotland since 
1856. Those facts and that experience 
told us that to put bankruptcy on a right 
footing we ought to assimilate it as much 
as possible to that deed system, which 
the mercantile world approved, and which 
worked well. The principles on which 
the deed system proceeded were three 
—that there ought to be an economical 
collection of the assets of the estates, a 
speedy and equal distribution of them, and 
a release of the debtor on the payment of 
a certain composition. There was not a 
principle in the law of bankruptey which 
was not present in those deeds. The only 
difference between the two systems was 
that by one system the creditors dealt with 
the bankrupt’s assets through trustees and 
inspectors who represented the creditors, 
while by the other an official assignee was 
brought in, who knew nothing about the 
bankrupt’s affairs, and who, consequently, 
failed to deal with them in a mercantile 
way. The superiority of the former system 
was proved by figures. That was the law of 
bankruptey in Scotland, and it was in all 
substantial matters the same as had pre- 
vailed in that country since 1856. The 
mode in which bankruptcy was conducted 
there, and which the Government proposed 
to adopt in substance in the present Bill, 
was this. The Court is to have as little 
as possible to do in the matter. You must 
go before the Sheriff or some other easily 
accessible Judge, in order to start the bank- 
ruptcy by seeing that the necessary ori- 
ginal steps are taken, and you must be 
able afterwards to go back to the Court if 
appeals are required to be made on ques- 
tions of law which deserve or require 
judicial interference ; but you should only 
go to a judicial officer to superintend 
the mere procedure when you cannot 
start the proceedings without him, and 
afterwards you should only go to the court 
when some question of law is to be de- 
termined. That was the Scotch system. 
The Sheriff recognized the prima facie 
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claims of persons presenting themselves 
before him, not for the purpose of finally 
determining their status or their rights 
as creditors, but for the necessary purpose 
of choosing a trustee ; who, when chosen, 
receives the proofs, takes the vouchers and 
the evidence, settles all questions of ad- 
ministration, receives the assets, and real- 
izes and divides them. But the trustee 
does not do this without responsibility, and 
not without inducement to do the work well. 
He is fairly remunerated upon reasonable 
terms agreed upon between himself and 
the creditors, which terms vary in Scotland 
from 5 to 2 per cent. This gives the trus- 
tee an inducement to realize everything he 
can. Then the creditors name inspectors, 
under whose advice, control, and observa- 
tion the trustee is to act. These inspectors 
have themselves no interest except that of 
the general body of creditors. Over all these 
is an Accountant in Bankruptcy, who ex- 
ercises a general supervision, and to whom 
reports are made, and who interferes if he 
sees anything going wrong. That system 
had been tried in Scotland for a good many 
years ; and what was the evidence as to its 
working ? The Committee which was 
moved for by his hon. Friend behind him 
(Mr. Moffatt) examined several witnesses 
from that part of the kingdom who had 
the closest experience of the system— 
mercantile men, accountants, and officers 
engaged in the working of the system 
—and he believed that the testimony they 
all gave was consistent with that given 
by one from whose evidence he had selected 
certain answers. Mr. J. W. Guild was 
asked — 

“Will you tell the Committee generally how, in 
your opinion, the Act of 1856 has worked ?” 

He replied— 

“ Remarkably well ; most effectually.” 
He was then asked— 

“Do you think it has given satisfaction to the 
commercial community generally ?” 
His answer was— 

‘* Generally ; indeed I may say universally. I 
use that term advisedly. I believe it has given 
the very highest satisfaction to the commercial 
community.” 

The next question was— 

“ Have you the means of telling the Committee 
what proportion, on the average, of the amount 
realized is paid over to the directors in dividend ?” 
Answer— 

“T have.” 

He was then asked— 

** Will you be kind enough to give us any de- 
tails upon that matter ?”’ 
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He replied— 

“The average amount divided among the credi- 

tors, taking the experience of the first six years 
since the passing of the Act, is 78 per cent of the 
whole sum realized.” 
Of the gross assets? it was asked, and 
Mr. Guild replied that he referred to the 
gross assets. In answer to other ques- 
tions he stated that he took the figures 
from the Returns of the Accountant in 
Bankruptey and from statements made out 
by him. 21} was the exact amount of 
the expenses and was thus made out—} 
per cent allowance to the bankrupt, trus- 
tees’ commission 4} per cent, law charges 
7 per cent, miscellaneous ordinary ex- 
penses, 24 per cent, extra miscellaneous 
expenses 6} per cent. The law charges 
and the trustee’s allowance were altogether 
11} per cent. Such was the statement made 
by Mr. Guild, and what a contrast it pre- 
sented to the figures relating to bank- 
ruptey in England! But it seemed to under- 
state the matter, because Mr. Esson, the 
Chief Accountant in Bankruptey, who was 
in fact the head of the system in Scotland, 
told them that the average of the dividends 
given by Mr. Guild was much lower than 
that which was paid in ordinery cases, 
because it included cases in which the ex- 
pense had been unusually high ; and he 
said that if you excluded cases in which, 
from special circumstances, there was an 
extraordinary amount of expenditure, the 
figures were as follows—88 per cent divi- 
dend and 12 per cent expenditure. He 
thought the conclusion to be drawn from the 
experience of Scotland was obvious, and that 
the House would not hesitate to adopt the 
recommendation of the Committee that our 
system of administration should be in all 
essential particulars assimilated to that of 
Scotland—for that is what the Committee 
meant when it recommended the establish- 
ment of substantially the same officers in 
this country, and the sweeping away alto- 
gether of official assignees, and messengers, 
and all their train. That would effect a 
saving of five-sixths, at least, of the ex- 
pense of the official staff under the present 
system. * 

While on this part of the question, he 
was naturally led to mention to the House 
what was proposed by this Bill with re- 
spect to trust deeds. The Government 
regarded the administration of bankruptey 
and compositions by trustees as being all 
one thing rather than two matters essen- 
tially differing from each other, and there- 
fore they thought it right to apply to trust 
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deeds some of the same rules which 
would be applicable in bankruptey, and 
the want of which had been found to be a 
serious imperfection of the present law. 
The main proposals on that subject were 
as follows :—First, that the debts of ere- 
ditors claiming to rank under trust deeds 
should be required to be proved in the same 
way as debts are proved in bankruptcy; 
secondly, that all the property should be 
ceded ; and lastly, that persons should not 
have their debts discharged unless 6s. 8d. 
dividend were paid under the trust deed. 
There were also other provisions relating 
to trust deeds, the nature of which it was 
not at present necessary to explain to the 
House. 

The last branch of the subject with 
which he should trouble the House was the 
only part of the ease in which the Bill did 
not in all respects adhere to the recom- 
mendations of the Committee. He referred 
to the question of the Court. Now, before 
he stated what the Committee proposed, 
and how far the Bill agreed with or differed 
from their recommendations, he wished to 
ask the House to notice the effect of the 
changes which the Bill proposed on the 
work which the Court would have todo. In 
the year 1861, as everybody knew, the 
Government proposed to create a Chief 
Judge in Bankruptcy. It was thought by 
many that the want of a Chief Judge 
would lead to a failure with respect to 
several of the changes then introduced. 
Indeed, many mercantile men were still of 
opinion that it would be highly desirable to 
establish a Chief Judge in Bankruptcy. 
The other House of Parliament differed 
from this House on that subject in 1861, 
and as the point was not thought to be one 
on which it was right to stake the success 
of the measure, the opinion of the other 
House was acquiesced in. And he (the 
Attorney General) was bound to say that 
the present Lord Chancellor had not seen 
any reason to alter his opinion in regard to 
that matter. But, whether the opinion of 
the other House with reference to the Bill 
of 1861 was or was not a sound one was 
not now the question, because they did not 
propose the same system that was proposed 
in 1861. Under the Bill of 1861 the 
whole administration of bankruptcy was, 
as far as possible, brought into contact 
with the Court. Now the present Bill 
proposed to take altogether out of the 
Court everything except the determination 
of questions of law which arose between 
debtor and creditor, and ministerial acts 
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which they did not repeat, though, in the 
first instance, it was necessary to perform 
them. Therefore, they had reason to believe 
that a Chief Judge would not be required. 
The real truth was that the main object 
and purpose of the Chief Judge under the 
Act of 1861, and the great reason why 
the existing system did not give satisfaction 
to the mercantile community, was connected 
with the censorial jurisdiction which it was 
now proposed to abolish. As long as the 
discharge and certificate of a bankrupt 
was to be in the discretion of the Court, 
which diseretion was to be exercised on a 
general view of the whole mercantile life 
of the bankrupt, then no doubt the appa- 
rent differences between one J udge and ano- 
ther and the contrariety of administration 
operated as scandals to the mercantile 
community. It was, therefore, felt to be 
necessary that there should be one mind to 
reduce the system into order, and regulate 
it throughout. But now it was proposed 
to withdraw the administration from 
the Court, to put an end to the censorial 
jurisdiction, and to confer no criminal 
jurisdiction upon the Court. There con- 
sequently seemed no reason at all to doubt 
that the existing machinery would be 
amply sufficient to deal with the questions 
of law which from time to time might arise, 
but which he thought would not very fre- 
quently arise ; because, in regard to most 
of the questions between debtors and credi- 
tors the law had been settled by a series 
of decisions, so that under the present 
system these questions did not arise to any 
considerable extent. Having thus ex- 
plained the nature of the change which 
would be made, he (the Attorney General) 
would state what it was that the Com- 
mittee recommended in 1865. They were 
in favour of sweeping away the Court of 
Bankruptey altogether, with all its Judges, 
Commissioners, and officers of every kind, 
and of throwing the judicial business upon 
the ordinary Courts of Law. Under what 
arrangements and by what division of labour 
this was to done the Committee did not ex- 
plain, but the principle was laid down that 
the ordinary courts were to be relied on. 
Now, if you abolish the existing Commis- 
sioners and Registrars, and all the other 
officers, you will have to pay them all life 
pensions, while you will be dispensing with 
those services which you have a right to 
demand from them. That kind of thing 
had been done somewhat too often, and 
it might be greatly doubted whether Par- 
liament would not require to be satisfied 
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by cogent reasons that it was necessary 
to pension those gentlemen for life with- 
out their rendering any services in return 
for what they received. On examining into 
the matter it appeared that as far as the 
official assignees were concerned the new 
system would supersede them altogether ; 
but with regard to the Commissioners it 
was not obvious that they might not still 
usefully render to the public such services 
as under this Bill would be required of 
them, bearing in mind that the judicial 
duties were reduced to a minimum, and 
that the question resolved itself very much 
into one of administration. The Bill did 
not, however, propose to continue these 
Commissioners for ever. It was proposed 
to reduce their number in London to two, 
and to allow the Commissioners in the 
country gradually to die off, leaving the 
duties discharged in Scotland by the 
Sheriff to be eventually discharged by 
the County Courts, and by the Registrars 
in such of the bankruptey districts in the 
country as experience had shown it would 
be convenient to allow to continue. The 
continuance of some of these Courts of 
Bankruptcy in the country would be a 
matter of mercantile convenience ; and 
there seemed to be no reason, as long as 
they had the present officers to pay, why 
the mercantile community should not have 
the benefit of their services in the centres 
of industry where the chief Courts were 
now established. The County Court Judges 
already had very onerous duties to perform, 
and he thought they might safely retain 
the services of these officers, reducing them 
in number as opportunity offered. He 
ought to say that it had been suggested 
that one of the Vice Chancellors might be 
appointed to discharge practically the duties 
of a Chief Judge ; but, if he (the Attorney 
General) rightly anticipated that the amount 
of judicial business would be very moderate, 
he thought it could be conducted by the 
Court of Appeal in Chancery. Such a course 
would be obviously preferable to that of 
annexing it to the Court of any one Vice 
Chancellor, because then it must take its 
turn with the other business; and it was 
desirable that the bankruptcy business 
should be disposed of as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

Having now explained this measure, he 
thanked the House for having listened 
with so much attention to his long expla- 
nation. He had only toadd this—his hon. 
Friend behind him (Mr. Moffatt) had put 
on the paper a Notice of Motion that this 
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Bill be referred to a Select Committee. He 
was sure his hon. Friend was as anxious 
as he (the Attorney General) was that this 
Bill should be made as perfect for its pur- 
pose as possible, and that being made as 
perfect as possible it should as soon as 
possible pass into law. If these objects 
were in the opinion of the House likely to 
be attained by referring the Bill to a Select 
Committee, he should be perfectly willing 
to agree to such a course being taken. 
Upon that point the Government desired 
to defer to the sense of the House as it 
might be expressed by those hon. Members 
who took an interest in and understood this 
subject. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“« That the Bill be now a read second time.” 
—(Mr. Attorney General.) 


Mr. MOFFATT said, he would not 
trespass on the attention of the House by 
following the hon. and learned Attorney 
General through all the details of the Bill ; 
but there were two or three important 
points to which he desired to draw the at- 
tention of the House. In the first place, 
he wished to point out the wide difference 
between the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee and the provisions of the Bill. It 
was true that the recommendations of the 
Committee had been acted on in two or 
three very important points—such, for in- 
stance, as the abolition of the power of 
arrest for debt ; but several other recom- 
mendations of equal importance had been 
disregarded. The Committee meant that 
there should be an entire abolition of the 
old administration of bankruptcy, and if 
there were one question more clearly de- 
fined than another by the evidence given 
before the Committee, it was that the whole 
system of the administration of bankruptey 
had so excited the distrust and contempt 
of the mercantile classes by the delay, un- 
certainty, and malversation which attended 
all its proceedings, that every trader would 
rather suffer wrong and robbery from his 
debtor than have recourse to the Court of 
Bankruptcy. The only alleviation of that 
state of things proposed by this Bill was, 
not the adoption of the Scotch system, but 
only of a small fraction of it. The Com- 
mittee recommended that the existing 
administration of bankruptey should be 
abolished, that the Scotch system of one 
court of appeal should be adopted, that a 
Chief Judge in Bankruptey, with one 
Registrar, or two if necessary, under him, 
should be appointed, and that the Court 
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should be a Court of Record, and cheap 
and speedy in its operations. Those re- 
commendations had been entirely disre- 
garded. He would point out where, in his 
opinion, his hon. and learned Friend had 
entirely failed. The Scotch system was 
as bad as the English prior to the introduc- 
tion of the present system by the Lord 
Advocate. But now in Scotland the trustee 
was made to give security in a fixed and 
definite manner, and besides this he was 
subjected to a constant supervision. This 
Bill followed the Scotch plan in a very 
feeble manner. There was, indeed, a 
power to take security, and there was the 
office of Comptroller, but this would be a 
nominal officer with searcely any power of 
influencing the trustee. In fact, all the 
checks and safeguards of the Scotch system 
were wanting. The main value, indeed, of 
the Scotch system was the thorough strin- 
geney with which the trustee was held in 
hand, That, in fact, was the main question 
of bankruptcy administration. There was 
no need of a whole host of officials, but all 
that was required was a machinery by 
which the creditors could collect and distri- 
bute the assets. The Scoteh system had 
been a success; but he could augur no 
success for the scheme now proposed with 
all its array of officials. What was the 
use of retaining all the Registrars, to be 
paid atthe rate of £1,000 a year, to per- 
form anomalous and uncertain duties ? 
They would have nothing to do, for the 
trustees would transact all the business, 
and yet the Registrars were to be continued 
as well as the Commissioners. The Bill 
was constantly providing two officials to do 
the same business. There was no such 
official in the Scotch system as a Registrar ; 
if there had been the system would not 
have worked so well, and he could not see 
anything to warrant their retention. If 
the Seotch system was to be adopted, let it 
be taken in its entirety. One deviation 
from that system was the non-appointment 
of accountants. The office of Comptroller 
would be a purely nominal one, and the 
object in proposing it seemed to be to 
create a place at £1,500 a year. He had 
not estimated the cost of all the new ma- 
chinery, but it would amount to a heavy 
charge upon the assets of bankrupts. All 
the heavy fees now charged in bankruptcy 
were to be continued ; there was scarcely 
a modification of them, and the Bill was a 
consolidation and continuation of the chief 
part of the existing system. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman said he had abolished | 
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the offices of official assignee and mes- 
senger ; but that statement did not seem 
reconcileable with Clause 35, which pro- 
posed to continue all ushers. It came out 
before the Committee that these were gen- 
tlemen with nominal salaries of from £180 
to £200 a year, but whose incomes in 
many instances amounted to £1,000 a year, 
owing to their appropriation of fees and 
perquisites which were to be continued. It 
was objected that it would be too expensive 
to pension off those gentlemen; but the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ought to 
know that pensions need not come from 
the Consolidated Fund, because they could 
be paid out of the £1,350,000 of fees 
which had accumulated since the reign of 
William IV. Therefore, if it was neces- 
sary to get rid of officials, there was a 
means of paying them. His hon. and 
learned Friend had not said much about 
the efficiency of the officials it was pro- 
posed to continue ; but a good deal of evi- 
dence on this head was given before the 
Committee. It was complained against 
the Commissioners that they disregarded 
public opinion, that they were irregular in 
their attendance at the Courts over which 
they presided, that they gave contradictory 
decisions, and that they neglected their 
duties in a thousand different ways. One 
Commissioner in the country, with a salary 
of £1,800 a year, attended his Court three 
or four hours a fortnight. All the witnesses 
complained of the law as it stood, and of 
its administration in the Courts; and no 
one could go into a Bankruptcy Court to 
see how the business was done, without 
seeing that there was abundant cause 
for dissatisfaction. The Court of Bank- 
ruptey in London was described as being 
“the filthiest ’’ of all the courts, and he 
believed it to be so. The Bill would not, 
as was represented, prevent men making 
themselves bankrupts, for Clause 104 sim- 
ply said that no debtor should be entitled 
to petition for adjudication against himeelf, 
and they all knew how an I O U might be 
given as a merely colourable pretext for a 
petition ; while Clause 126 adopted such 
collusion by declaring that no petition for 
adjudication should be dismissed, nor any 
adjudication annulled, by reason only that 
the petition or adjudication or act of bank- 
ruptey had been concerted or agreed upon 
between the bankrupt, or any person on 
his bebalf, and any creditor or other per- 
son. With such provisions in the Bill he 
had little confidence in its working. He 
was also a little disappointed with the pro- 
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visions affecting the diseharge of a bank- 
rupt. He wished his hon. and learned 
Friend had shown that there was any 
reason why the law should step in and 
confiscate the property of a creditor. He 
maintained that the law had no right to 
interfere between a debtor and creditor in 
regard to the settlement of the claims of 
the latter, and this was exclusively a mat- 
ter between man and man, between trader 
and trader, with whieh the law had nothing 
to do. Although the Bill took a step in 
the right direction, it proposed a seheme 
fraught with many evils, the most apparent 
of which was that it would induce a man 
to go on as long as he could pay 6s. 8d. 
in the pound. He had long been con- 
vineed that the only way to diminish busi- 
ness in bankruptcy, and to insure honesty, 
was to give an inducement to the debtor 
to be honest; but if he knew that he could 
be acquitted of a debt on certain condi- 
tions, after paying 6s. 8d. in the pound, 
he would take care to comply with those 
conditions, but would go on until he could 
pay no more than the required 6s. 8d. in 
the pound. The only satisfactory rule would 
be to offer inducements to every man to 
declare himself insolvent the moment he 
became so. Instead of doing this the Bill 
tempted a man to go spending 8s. or 10s. 
in the pound of the money of his creditors. 
This was essentially wrong in principle, and 
was a substantial invitation to fraud. The 
creditor had a right to the assets of the 
debtor to the full extent of the claim ; and 
there was nothing in the recognition of this 
claim to prevent a man starting in busi- 
ness again, and maintaining his status in 
society. He would go so far as to allow 
a man who had paid 6s. 8d. in the pound 
to start again by giving new creditors a 
preference over those who were creditors 
before the bankruptey. While thus giving 
every facility to a man to start again, it 
would be ouly proper to require that his 
accumulated profits should be liable for his 
previously incurred liabilities. He could 
not see that the Bill offered any induce- 
ment toa man to stop while he could pay 
more than 6s. 8d. in the pound, but it al- 
lowed him to go as long as he could make 
any arrangements to his own advantage. 
There was another point with respect to 
Scotland which his hon. and learned 
Friend seemed to have misunderstood, be- 
cause he argued that, though they have 
the right there under cessio bonorum, they 
do not exercise it. But the reason was 
this — because they have that right the 
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bankrupt’s estates are more readily given 
up, and the law works more satisfactorily 
and more smoothly. There were cases 
occurring every day in which the insol- 
vency was known to various members of 
the firm, but the fact was suppressed ; 
but if the suggestions which he had made 
were earried into effect it would be the 
interest of the parties always to declare 
their insolvency as early as possible. He 
had hoped that the Bill which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had brought in 
would have minimized the evils of bank- 
ruptey by making it to the interest of the 
debtor to have recourse to bankruptcy 
without undue delay. That expectation 
had not been realized. He trusted, how- 
ever, that they would be able to improve 
the Bill, and it was with that object that 
he had given notice of the Motion which 
now stood on the paper. He knew very 
well that in the present state of the public 
business they could not settle questions of 
this nature in debate across the House, 
and he would therefore persevere with his 
Motion that the Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee. While he acknowledged the 
great pains that had been taken with the 
Bill, he could not help expressing his dis- 
appointment that more had not been done. 

Mra. BARNETT quite agreed with the 
hon. Member for Southampton (Mr. Moffatt) 
that it would be wise to have this Bill re- 
ferred to a Select Committee. Bills of this 
kind, which it was desirable to make ac- 
ceptable to the commercial classes, should 
be watched clause by clause—a thing which 
it would be difficult to do if the discussion 
was carried on upon the floor of the House. 
He took it for granted that the wishes of 
the commercial community were in favour 
of a measure of this kind. He did not 
profess to be well versed in the Scotch 
law ; but he had seen the rapid way in 
which bankrupt estates under that law were 
wound up in comparison with our tedious 
process. Nobody who had any acquaint- 
ance with the commercial body would gain- 
say him when he stated that the present 
Act was most unsatisfactory, and that 
persons were most unwilling to have re- 
course to it, owing to the great uncertainty 
and expense of the process. The subject 
of penal censorship attached to our Bank- 
ruptey Acts was a difficult one, but he was 
disposed to assent to the view taken by the 
hon. and learned Attorney General. The 
fact was that circumstances very often oc- 
curred which made it desirable that some 
sort of penal censorship should exist. In 
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consequence of reckless trading, over- 
speculation, and other reprehensible pro- 
ceedings persons often got involved in diffi- 
culties, and he had seen the most miserable 
results produced from estates which if pro- 
perly managed would have given very hand- 
some dividends. The consequence of the 
present state of the law was often this— 
the bankrupt having got absolved from his 
liabilities started again in a commercial 
capacity ; in the course of a year or two, 
perhaps, he was rolling in his carriage, 
while a number of persons who had suffered 
by his failure might never recover the in- 
jury which he had entailed upon them. 
Difficulties of this kind might, perhaps, be 
overcome by the measures now proposed 
for the continuance of the bankrupt’s lia- 
bility. He feared one could not help say- 
ing, after an experience of some years, that 
_the moral sense of our commercial com- 
munity was not higher than it used to be, 
and that it was absolutely necessary that 
every possible means should be devised to 
save creditors from undue losses at the 
hands of their debtors. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that having taken 
part in the preparation of the Resolutions 
of the Committee upon which the Bill was 
founded, and having examined the measure 
under diseussion, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether his hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General had done jus- 
tice to their recommendations, he felt bound 
to say that he had formed a very different 
estimate of it from that which his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Moffatt) had expressed. So 
far from its being a feeble effort to give 
effect to those Resolutions, it was to his 
mind a very strong and very satisfactory 
effort. He should be sorry if it went 
forth to the public that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General had in 
any degree failed to give effect to the 
general spirit and scope of the Resolutions 
at which the Committee had arrived. These 
Resolutions were over thirty in number, 
and they only embodied certain general 
principles. To the first Resolution with 
reference to the administration of the estate 
of bankrupts, his hon. and learned Friend 
had given full effect. The Bill carried out 
all that was suggested by the Committee 
in that respect—it entirely withdrew the 
bankrupt’s estates from legal supervision 
and control, and placed them at the dispo- 
sition of the creditors, to whom they be- 
longed, and by so doing relieved our Bank- 
ruptey Law from the scandal of making 
the bankrupt’s estates a godsend to the 
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lawyers. The next great principle em- 
bodied in the Resolutions of the Committee 
had reference to the discharge of the 
bankrupt. His hon. Friend (Mr. Moffatt) 
differed from the Committee on that subject, 
and he was, no doubt, disappointed at the 
manner in which the Bill was framed ; but 
then it was framed entirely in accordance 
with the conclusions of the Committee, 
which it carried out in spirit and almost to 
the letter. The next great branch of the 
subject was the condition of the courts by 
which the law was at present administered. 
Upon that point the Committee undoubtedly 
came to the conclusion that the existing 
courts should be abolished ; but in doing 
so they expressed a general view, and he 
believed he was only stating their opinion 
when he said that they rather recorded a 
principle than undertook the practical task 
of dealing with the proposition which they 
enuneiated. They did not undertake to 
deal with that proposition, and why? 
Because they knew it involved a very 
important question of finance—a charge 
upon the public ; and they were aware that 
it was for the executive Government who 
would be responsible to take that subject 
into consideration. The Members of the 
Committee had, therefore, no right to 
complain that their Resolution had not 
been carried out in the Bill. It was 
enough if the Bill were so framed that it 
tended to the abolition of the existing 
tribunals, and the substitution of that 
authority which the Committee wished to 
see set up, and the Bill certainly contained 
ample provisions for these purposes. The 
Bill had been deseribed as a long and 
complicated measure, involving a number 
of questions, which could never be properly 
examined, except by a Committee upstairs. 
The fact, however, was, as anyone would 
see who took the trouble of examining it, 
that a large portion of the Bill merely 
consisted of the reproduction of clauses of 
the existing law which were to be retained. 
He regretted that these clauses were not 
distinguished from the rest, but those who 
were familiar with the law of bankruptcy, 
would recognize many old friends in the 
clauses of the present Bill. If the Bill 
were so printed as to show what were old, 
what were new, and what amended clauses, 
the House would not regard the Bill as 
such a formidable work of legislation as it 
had been represented. If the Bill were 
referred to a Select Committee upstairs, it 
must either be sent to the Committee of 
last Session or toa new Committee. But 
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as the Committee of last Session agreed 
to the Resolutions which had been substan- 
tially adopted as the basis of the Govern- 
ment Bill, and as they must rely upon the 
acumen of the Attorney General in carrying 
them out, they would practically have 
nothing to do. If the noble Lord the 
Member for King’s Lynn (Lord Stanley), 
the right hon. Member for Calne (Mr. 
Lowe), and other Members of the Com- 
mittee had any complaint to make of the 
Government Bill, they would have stated 
their objections on the present occasion. 
Then of what use would it be to refer the 
Bill to another Committee? Suppose they 
differed from the Committee of last Session, 
would the Attorney General consent to 
begin his work over again upon their 
recommendation? It would be only a 
waste of time to have a new Committee 
with a different set of ideas. Every Mem- 
ber who entertained an opinion on the 
subject would be just as much entitled to 
bring his views before them in a Committee 
of the Whole House, as if the Bill had not 
been sent upstairs, and nothing would be 
gained. Besides, the Bill was one of gene- 
ral application, and if there was any doubt 
as to the principle of the Bill, it would be 
much more satisfactory to the trading 
community that it should be solved by 
public discussions rather than by a private 
inquiry upstairs. Should there be any 
difficulty in setting aside an evening for 
the discussion of the clauses, he thought 
it might be considered at a morning sitting. 
The better plan would be for Members to 
put their Amendments on the paper, but 
he doubted whether half-a-dozen substan- 
tial questions would be raised during the 
progress of the Bill through Committee. 
In his opinion the Attorney General would 
neither do justice to himself nor to the 
labours of the Committee of last Session if 
he consented to refer the Bill to another 
Select Committee. If it were to pass into 
a law at all, the Attorney General must 
proceed with it at once, in which case he 
had no doubt it would be passed during the 
present Session with the general assent of 
Parliament. 

Mr. FRESHFIELD said, there could 
be no doubt that the present Bankruptcy 
Law was entirely inefficient. Arrange- 
ments were made in regard to all the 
larger insolvencies, which entirely removed 
them from the pale of the Court of Bank- 
ruptey—they were in fact administered by 
private agency, and deprived of the pro- 
tection of any adequate tribunal. The 
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legislation of this country on the subject of 
bankruptey during the last century had 
been very unsatisfactory. op to the time of 
Lord Brougham’s Act, 1 & 2 Will. IV., 
the law was administered by a Commis- 
sion directed to about seventy members. 
They were a body who were at all events 
easily accessible, and they did their busi- 
ness, if somewhat rudely, upon the whole 
well and satisfactorily. Lord Brougham’s 
Act established a Court of Review, consist- 
ing of three Judges ; and there were like- 
wise fourteen official assignees, besides 
registrars and other officers. That Court 
appeared at first to administer its law satis- 
factorily. The reason for that probably 
was that the official assignees then had to 
collect a large amount of money which had 
accumulated in the hands of assignees who 
had neglected their duties ; and, being paid 
by commission, the work was exceedingly 
profitable to them. But the defectiveness 
of the law very soon manifested itself, and 
the result was that by common consent 
the Court of Review was first allowed to 
lapse and then abolished; the Commis- 
sioners were permitted to dwindle down to 
their present number—three ; the official 
assignees also, he thought, dwindled to 
three; and their payment and that of the 
messengers being altered from payment by 
commission to payment by salaries, those 
officers ceased to discharge their duties well. 
Then came the legislation fusing, or rather 
confusing, the law of insolvency with the 
law of bankruptcy ; and the Court of Bank- 
ruptey became what might be called a 
bear-garden—a place alike odious and in- 
tolerable to the Judges themselves, to the 
practitioners, the suitors, the debtors, and 
the public. The result was that matters 
at last came almost toa deadlock. In that 
state of things a Committee was appointed 
last Session, which had made its Report; 
and, as he understood, the Government now 
sought to carry out that Report by the 
present Bill. The Report appeared to have 
had great attention bestowed upon it, and 
he only wished he could see in the draught 
of the Bill evidences of the artistic skill of 
the hon. and learned Attorney General ; 
and he would venture to suggest to the 
Government that it would be a prudent 
arrangement to appoint from three to five 
persons who should act as a Committee, 
to whom Bills of that character should be 
submitted before passing the ordeal of a 
third reading. It was impossible for the 
House itself to deal with a Bill of that 
kind, containing more than 300 clauses, in 
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a satisfactory manner. It was notorious 
that the Bill of Lord Brougham dragged on 
through the Session until just upon its 
close, and then clauses of the crudest and 
most discordant description were hurriedly 
inserted, until the measure lost all its rea- 
sonable homogeneousness. The same re- 
sult would again follow if the House at- 
tempted to deal with the present Bill; and 
it would be impossible to make its provi- 
sions workable. He was sure the hon. and 
learned Attorney General would give them 
the advantage of all his great learning and 
ability in passing the Bill through ; but he 
thought that valuable assistance would be 
better rendered in a Committee upstairs. 
He was not expressing merely his own 
opinion, but many persons interested in the 
subject had communicated with him on the 
point, and they had all declared their belief 
that it was impossible to put the Bill in a 
working condition without it underwent a 
calm and quiet consideration in a tribunal 
much more able to discuss its details than 
the House ever could be. After all that 
they had heard regarding the pressure of 
the other business before the House, they 
could not expect to have sufficient time to 
devote to the fair and proper consideration 
of that measure, and therefore he hoped 
the Attorney General would consent to its 
being sent upstairs to a Committee. 

Mr. CRAWFORD thought the observa- 
tions made by his hon. Friend the Member 
for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton) were 
really conclusive on that subject, and that 
the House was in a condition to deal satis- 
factorily with the measure. The object of 
the hon. Gentleman who spoke last (Mr. 
Freshfield) seemed to be to re-open the 
whole question in a Committee upstairs. 
The Bill appeared to carry out the principal 
recommendations of the Select Committee 
of last year, and nothing but delay would 
ensue if it were now sent to a Committee 
upstairs. Ile believed the general feeling 
of the mercantile community was that the 
Bill should be proceeded with as soon as 
possible, and that it should be passed, sub- 
ject to such modifications as might suggest 
themselves to the House when they got 
into Committee. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK thanked the Go- 
vernment, as a mercantile man, for bring- 
ing in this Bill, which he thought would 
effect an enormous improvement on the 
present system. Men seemed to have an 
inveterate tendency to get into debt, and 
the existing law seemed to facilitate the 
Operation of that tendency as much as 
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possible, The law was as bad as it was 
possible to be, and he thought this Bill 
would be an immense improvement upon 
it, and that the sooner they got it into 
operation the better it would be for the 
community. He hoped the Bill would 
not be referred again to a Committee, 
as it would be needless delay, causing 
this House to go over again on a fu- 
ture occasion the ground upon which 
they had already travelled. The measure 
was needed very much, and he hoped the 
Government would get it passed into law 
with all convenient despatch, 

Mr. BAZLEY said, that probably the 
provisions in the Bill for the conduct of 
the Court of Bankroptey might be more 
extensive than jadicious, but he saw no- 
thing in the Bill which might not be cor- 
rected in Committee of the Whole House 
without being sent upstairs. The hon. 
Member for Southampton (Mr. Moffatt), 
in reference to the provision that a bank- 
rupt should be compelled to pay 6s, 8d. 
in the pound before he could obtain his 
discharge, had taken the creditors’ view 
of the subject; he (Mr. Bazley) thought 
the debtors’ view ought also to be taken. 
There had been on that very day an 
unfortunate catastrophe in the City of 
London, and very great losses would en- 
sue from the suspension of the business 
of our largest money-dealing establish- 
ment. Let them take the case of some 
person who, in his ignorance of how mat- 
ters were, had deposited a very large sum 
of money in the hands of that establish- 
ment, involving not only his own capital, 
which established his bond fides in the 
transaction, but his creditors’ eapital as 
well, and he might be rendered unable to 
pay 6s. 8d. in the pound. It would be 
a very great hardship if he should be held 
to be ineligible for his discharge if he 
could not realize the amount required by 
the provision in the Bill, owing to having 
intrusted his money toa firm which was 
then enjoying the highest credit. If the 
Bill were considered by the Whole House, 
and a morning sitting were devoted to it, 
it would pass through Committee very 
rapidly. 

Mr. SAMUELSON also objected to 
the provision requiring the bankrupt to 
pay 6s. 8d. in the pound, There was no 
provision whatever for the protection of 
the creditors of a bank, and the effect of 
that would be that in such a case as that 
put by the hon. Member (Mr. Bazley), 
@ man who, through ignorance or mis- 
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fortune, might be involved in difficulties, 
would become pauperised and be simply 
a burden upon the country. He also be- 
lieved it would be in the interests of trade 
that some arrangement should be made 
by which precedence should be given to 
the creditors subsequent to a bankruptcy 
so that they might be satisfied before the 
other creditors. There would, of course, 
be some difficulty about that, and it might 
involve a debtor being constantly subjected 
to judicial investigation in order to ascer- 
tain whether he possessed a surplus; but 
he felt convinced that unless the clause 
under which a bankrupt would not be freed 
from the claims of his creditors until after 
six years from the date of his adjudica- 
tion were modified to meet certain cir- 
cumstances, it would be utterly impossible 
to work it. 

Mr. COWEN thought it would be very 
mischievous to refer the Bill again to 
a Committee, and that it would cause 
great and unnecessary delay. He strongly 
recommended that the measure should be 
proceeded with as speedily as possible. 

Mr. LOWE thought the House had 
more than ordinary security for dealing 
with the Bill as a well-considerd mea- 
sure. The subject was one which had 
been fully investigated by a Committee 
upstairs composed of some of the ablest 
Members of the House, among whom was 
the Attorney General. The Government 
had reviewed the decision of that Com- 
mittee, and had, after mature considera- 
tion, adopted substantially the whole of 
their Report. To send back the Bill, 
therefore, to a Committee upstairs, which 
would not be the same Committee—for 
he did not suppose anybody who had had 
experience of the labour of the previous 
inquiry would be willing to undertake it 
a second time—and which would, in all 
probability, be a less informed tribunal 
than its predecessor, appeared to him to 
be a course which it was not expedient 
to adopt. The principles on which the 
Bill was based were, no doubt, debateable 
and difficult enough, but there was no 
good reason why a decision should not be 
pronounced upon them by the House. As 
to the drawing of the measure, hon. Mem- 
bers could not, he thought, pursue a better 
course than to place confidence in the At- 
torney General, who was much more likely 
to prepare the technical parts of it well 
than any Committee, because he possessed 
an amount of technical knowledge to which 
a Committee could scarcely pretend, and 
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because he was a single individual and 
would feel a sense of responsibility in dis- 
charging the task which no one Member of 
a Select Committee would be likely to en- 
tertain. The House would by that means 
have a better chance of obtaining a good 
measure ; and hon. Members had, in his 
opinion, reason to be thankful to his hon. 
and learned Friend, who, from his eminent 
position and great learning, so well de- 
served the trust which they might repose 
in him, for the pains which he had taken 
in preparing a Bill which was in some 
respects a very bold one, but which he 
hoped the House would address itself to 
passing with as little delay as possible, 
inasmuch as some amendment of the 
existing law was absolutely required. 

Mr. LEATHAM said, that the Cham- 
bers of Commerce generally had expressed 
themselves in favour of the Bill, except as 
to a few points relating for the most part 
to the discharge of bankrupts, and the 
winding up of the estates of deceased in- 
solvents. Those, however, were matters 
which could be considered and adjusted in 
Committee of the Whole House. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill read a second time accordingly. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
would fix the Committee pro formd for 
to-morrow week, and he would then state 
on what more remote day he should pro- 
pose to take the Committee. As he had 
collected, the opinion of the House was in 
favour of the Bill being dealt with in Com- 
mittee of the House itself. That was also 
his own opinion. He should therefore pro- 
pose that the Bill be so considered, leaving 
it to his hon. Friend the Member for South- 
ampton (Mr. Moffatt) to recommend a diffe- 
rent course if he thought fit. 

Mr. MOFFATT signified his readiness 
to withdraw his Motion for referring it to 
a Select Committee, although he still, he 
said, retained the opinion that it might be 
made more perfect by the adoption of that 
course, and reserved to himself the right 
of renewing his Motion on a future occasion 
if he should think fit. 


Bill committed for Friday, 18th May. 


Committee, 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
an Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
air.” 
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TENURE OF LAND IN INDIA. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. SMOLLETT said, he rose to call 
the attention of the House to the present 
condition of Land Tenure in the Presi- 
dencies of Madras and Bombay in reference 
to the supply of raw cotton, and to move a 
Resolution. He said, that a short time 
since a meeting had been held at Man- 
chester, composed chiefly of commercial 
men, but attended also by a larger number 
of Members of Parliament than usually at- 
tended debates on Indian subjects in that 
Tlouse, and by many persons who had spent 
a considerable portion of their lives in India. 
No resolutions were passed by that miscel- 
laneous assemblage, but the position of our 
Indian Empire was discussed in a debate 
which lasted two days, and in which the 
expediency of endeavouring to enlist the 
sympathy of the new Parliament upon sub- 
jects connected with India was strongly 
enforced. He (Mr. Smollett) did not attend 
that meeting; but, not having obtained his 
seat in that House until Easter, and having 
then looked through the Journal and Order 
Book he was, he confessed, somewhat sur- 
prised to find that though three months 
had elapsed since the new Parliament had 
met, not a single Motion having reference 
to India had been placed on the Notice 
Book. The truth he believed to be that 
gentlemen connected with trade and com- 
merce had for the most part little or no 
knowledge of India or its requirements, 
while those gentlemen connected with that 
country who were present at the meeting 
at Manchester went down there he be- 
lieved rather with a view to share in the 
splendid hospitalities of that city, to revel 
in venison and turtle, and claret, than for 
any more serious object. It was under 
these circumstances that he had given 
notice of the Motion to which he was 
about to invite the attention of the House; 
and he was glad to have an opportunity of 
doing so, because he was desirous, among 
other things, of knowing what was to be 
expected from the present occupants of 
office in the Indian Department. Te felt 
perfectly satisfied that his hon. Friend the 
Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) did not 
wish to hide his light under a bushel ; but 
he might nevertheless, he thought, safely 
prophesy that the House would very seldom 
hear the silvery tones of his voice while he 
continued to fill the office to which he had 
recently been relegated. So far, indeed, 
as discussions on Indian subjects were con- 
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eerned, the Department of the Secretary 
for India was a perfect sinecure, and it 
would, he believed, soon become a refuge 
for the destitute. Those who were-in that 
House in the last Parliament would recol- 
lect that it was the custom of Gentlemen 
connected with Manchester, and those who 
supported their views, to speak in terms of 
great disparagement of the administration 
of Indian affairs by Sir Charles Wood. 
They accused him, among many other 
things, of having obstructed the supply of 
cotton from India to this country, whereas 
he ought to have afforded facilities for its 
cultivation by enabling the people in India 
to get land for the purpose gratuitously 
and exempting them from taxation: and 
because Sir Charles Wood would not listen 
to their suggestions, because he had some 
faith in the principles of political economy 
and in the doctrine of supply and demand, 
his administration was covered with abuse, 
In the clamour against that administration, 
however, he had taken no share. The 
real state of the case was that for many 
years the Southern States of America had 
obtained a monopoly of the cotton supply. 
That monopoly suddenly collapsed in 1860; 
and it was absurd to apply every possible 
epithet of vituperation to our Indian Go- 
vernment, because within the two or three 
years which followed, India was unable to 
furnish us with 4,000,000 bales of cotton, 
the amount of the supply withdrawn from 
the commerce of the world, and which we 
used annually to receive from America. 
India did all which we could, under the cir- 
cumstances, reasonably anticipate. She fur- 
nished us with 1,400,000 bales annually, 
or five times the quantity which we received 
from any other single region of the world. 
The men who blamed the Indian Govern- 
ment for the want of cotton were utterly 
misinformed in respect to everything con- 
nected with India. The same partics also 
found fault with Sir Charles Wood’s ad- 
ministration in reference to the tenure of 
land, and blamed him for cancelling some 
well-devised resolutions of Lord Canning 
relating to waste lands, under the opera- 
tion of which howling deserts were to have 
been converted into smiling cotton gardens. 
Now, what Lord Halifax did was to amend 
some ill-advised resolutions which Lord 
Canning passed before leaving Caleutta— 
for it was idle to suppose that howling 
deserts could be converted, as if by the 
wand of a magician, into smiling cotton 
gardens—indeed, many of these waste dis- 
tricts were wholly unsuited to the purpose 
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under any circumstances. Nevertheless, 
the Gentlemen connected with Manchester 
who made these unreasonable complaints 
sometimes made valuable suggestions, and 
one was that they might be brought into 
direct communication with the cotton pro- 
ducers of India. They said that all they 
wanted was to get a good article, and that 
they were quite willing to pay a fair price 
for it. This proposition, however desir- 
able, was not feasible ; because, unfor- 
tunately, all the land in the Presidencies 
of Madras and Bombay from which the 
greatest amount of cotton supply was 
derived was the property of the Govern- 
ment, and the cultivators were but serfs 
paying to the Government a very onerous 
rent. In the Presidency of Madras, for 
example, the Government had possibly 
100,000 farms ; but a farm was not let to 
a single farmer as in this country, for the 
officials allotted annually, in small hold- 
ings, the arable portion of a farm, contain- 
ing perhaps 2,000 acres, to 500 or 600 
tenants, and every one of those allottees 
was answerable to the Government for the 
rent of his small occupation. That rent 
in former times had been fixed at the money 
value of one-half of the entire produce of 
the soil. The condition of these serfs had 
been very much ameliorated during the 
last fifteen years. From the year 1828 to 
1850 he could state from his own know- 
ledge that they were steeped in the deepest, 
the most helpless misery. The prices of 
the material they raised being then ex- 
tremely low, they were in reality paying to 
the Government as much as 60 or 70 per 
cent instead of 50, on the value of their 
produce. This state of things had, how- 
ever, very materially altered within the last 
fifteen years. Since 1850 prices in India 
had gradually risen, and the condition of 
the agricultural population had at the same 
time improved, and the cultivators proba- 
bly did not pay now the Government more 
than 25 or 30 per cent of the value of their 
produce. But the smallness of the hold- 
ings still continued to reduce the population 
to a very humble and wretched condition. 
From data supplied by the Madras Govern- 
ment he found that in the year 1862-3 
there were in that Presidency 2,200,000 
persons paying agricultural rent to the 
Government ; but the House would be very 
much mistaken if they supposed these 
tenants to be anything like the tenant 
farmers of this country; for out of that 
vast mass of tenants there were only 420 
who paid as much as £100 a year; there 
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were only 1,050 who paid between £50 
and £100; there were only 5,600 who 
paid between £25 and £50; there were 
only 77,000 who paid between £10 and 
£25 ; 90 per cent of the whole number paid 
less than £10; and there were 1,200,000 
of these occupiers of land who paid less 
than £1 a year. Here was an amount of 
agricultural pauperism. Agricultural desti- 
tution was made an institution in Madras. 
And these were the people whom the men 
of Lancashire wished to be brought into 
direct communication with in order to make 
contracts with them for cotton. The thing 
was altogether absurd. He had heard the 
hon. Member for Poole (Mr. Henry Sey- 
mour), who was not now in his place, sug- 
gest that these men should be allowed to 
purchase their holdings. If they did they 
would have to borrow the money. But 
they could not be allowed to purchase their 
holdings, because there were no bound- 
aries; and to permit them to purchase 
their holdings would only be making that 
system permanent which he wished to see 
abolished. In 1862-3, Sir William Deni- 
son, then Governor of Madras, recorded 
his opinions on this subject. Sir William 
Denison was an Engineer officer not con- 
versant with Indian agriculture, but he re- 
corded in a minute how much he lamented 
to see such an immense number of small 
holdings .in the province. He said that 
while that state of things existed it would 
be impossible that capital should be applied 
to the productions of the soil; but, while 
admitting the mischief of the present sys- 
tem, he had no remedy to propose. IIc 
suggested, however, that the Government 
should take into their own hands a number 
of these holdings, make model farms of 
them, and raise the products by implements 
of agriculture imported from Europe. He 
(Mr. Smollett) did not think these sugges- 
tions smacked of absolute wisdom. If 
adopted, they would only degenerate into 
great jobs. The proposal received no sup- 
port from the Members of his own Govern- 
ment. Two Members of Council, Mr. Py- 
eroft and Mr. Maltby, civilians of thirty-five 
years’ standing, concurred with his Excel- 
lency in lamenting that the holdings were 
so small, and the more so, because the sub- 
division of the soil was annually progress- 
ing ; but when they came to suggest a 
remedy they merely indulged in platitudes 
--that irrigation must be improved, roads 
eut through the country, schools intro- 
duced, and courts of law brought near to 
the serfs. Finally, they alleged that i! 
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the condition of the people was to be im- 
proved, rents must be lowered. Now, 
there was no way of improving the condi- 
tion of the people but by putting an end 
to this most wretched system. He might 
be asked what he would substitute. First 
of all he would sweep away the present 
system and establish a system of village 
farms; renting out these farms to one 
person if possible, and, if not, to the 
heads of the community, instead of the 
rabble to whom the lands were let at 
present. The great advantage of renting 
out these farms would be this—instead of 
2,200,000 small holders the Government 
would have to deal with a very much smaller 
number, and would be enabled to get rid 
of a great portion of the revenue collect- 
ing establishment. But was this plan of 
renting out the farms practicable? He 
contended that it was perfectly practicable. 
In point of fact, he had himself, during 
his official connection with India, carried 
out the system in a large tract of country, 
against the wishes of the Government, but 
with great success. He happened to have 
charge of a great estate for some years. It 
belonged to a gentleman (the Rajah of 
Vizianagram) who had recently occupied a 
seat in the Supreme Council of India, It 
was under the charge of the Madras Go- 
vernment for many years. His predecessor 
only collected £65,000 a year fromit. The 
first year he took this great estate under 
his superintendence he collected £120,000, 
and it now yielded to its possessor £160,000. 
The Government censured him, but he 
treated their censures with supreme con- 
tempt. Now, although this renting system 
he had just deseribed would be a great 
temporary improvement, still he believed 
that other and more desirable measures 
should be introduced. His opinion was 
that they ought gradually to introduce 
into India a permanent settlement—not 
such as Lord Halifax used to say he was in 
favour of, but such as Lord Cornwallis 
introduced into Lower Bengal in 1772 ; 
for Lord Cornwallis was a statesman very 
superior indeed to the Cannings, de Greys, 
and Lawrences of the present day. The 
principle of his settlement was the crea- 
tion of a class of landed aristocracy, by 
uniting ten or twenty farms into one estate, 
and conferring it on one individual, bur- 
dened, indeed, with a heavy land tax, but 
still leaving a surplus to the owner. Under 
that system a body of proprietors existed 
in lower Bengal who were not only rich 
and powerful, but well affected to the Go- 
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vernment, their interests being bound up 
with it; and the value of the land had 
greatly increased. In Madras, on the other 
hand, during the half century ending in 
1850 the value of land deteriorated, though 
of late years rents had increased, and the 
cultivation of the land had extended owing 
entirely to the great rise in prices. He 
wanted to see the system existing in Bengal 
applied to the other Presidencies ; and until 
this was done, it-was idle to talk of bring- 
ing Liverpool merchants or Manchester 
cotton-spinners into direct communication 
with the cotton-growers of India. If, how- 
ever, he was asked whether there was any 
probability of these reforms being carried 
out, he must admit that there was not the 
smallest chance as matters were now 
managed—not because they were not per- 
fectly practicable, but because they re- 
quired the presence in high places of 
some one understanding the subject, and 
of resolute will. But, unfortunately, all 
the authorities in India were adverse to 
the creation of property in land. There 
was nobody whom a Madras or Bombay 
official hated so much as a Native land- 
owner, and he was never so happy as when 
engaged in hunting down the few individ- 
uals of this class left by previous Govern- 
ments, confiscating their estates on some 
frivolous pretext, and adding them to the 
Government domains. In this they were 
hounded on by their superiors, and they 
found it, in fact, the surest road to pro- 
motion. To show the feelings that ani- 
mated our rulers in the East, he might ob- 
serve that during his residence in India 
Lord Harris was Governor of Madras. He 
did not wish to say anything disagreeable 
of that nobleman, who in private life was a 
man of the most estimable character ; but 
on one occasion he had an interview with 
him to bring under his notice a gross in- 
justice committed on some Native families 
of the district to which he had been ap- 
pointed, Lord Harris received him with 
much courtesy, acknowledged that there 
was a great deal of truth in his statement, 
and that he to some extent sympathized 
with his views ; but he added that he had 
come to India with the notion that it was 
our mission in the East to destroy all the 
native nobility and gentry. When an ami- 
able nobleman in high position such as Lord 
Harris had got a notion of that kind, it 
was evidently no use arguing with him, 
and he accordingly withdrew. But if 
Governors held such views, what could be 
expected from their subordinates ? Noble 
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Lords and hon. Gentlemen went out to 
India with no knowledge whatever of the 
country they were going to govern, and 
they consequently fell naturally into the 
same groove as their predecessors. Oc- 
casionally, indeed, there were Governors 
who had had a previous acquaintance with 
Indian duties. The present Viceroy, for 
example, Sir John Lawrence, had spent 
his life there. Such men, however, had 
generally been brought up with the same 
ideas to which he had referred, and they 
generally made the worst possible Govern- 
ors. What, for instance, were the views 
of Sir John Lawrence? For the last two 
or three years he had been endeavouring 
to overthrow the system introduced by 
Lord Canning into Oude, a Jandlord settle- 
ment similar to what he was advocating, 
and which was one of Lord Canning’s 
greatest and best measures. The Under 
Secretary for India would probably deny 
it, but Sir John Lawrence’s wish had been 
to upset that arrangement. His object 
was to set the tenantry in Oude against 
the landlords, and put an end to the 
system by rendering it impracticable. Sir 
John Lawrence, who came from the ‘‘ Black 
North,”’ was a man who entertained some 
extraordinary notion of tenant right, and 
one of his ideas, he believed, was that the 
land should be the property of the peas- 
antry,and that the landlord was a tyrant and 
oppressor—much the same notion as that 
which Irish tenants had of their landlords. 
That had been his “little game’’ for the 
last two years ; and though his policy had 
been hitherto thwarted, he was an obstinate 
man, and would no doubt renew his at- 
tempts to carry it out at the first con- 
venient opportunity. In that House, more- 
over, no attention was paid to Indian affairs. 
They had the Indian budget year after 
year, but nobody listened to it, and he 
thought the farce had better be discon- 
tinued. Every attempt was made by ex- 
eluding Members of Council from Parlia- 
ment to keep the House in the dark on 
Indian matters, and the Government en- 
deavoured to keep out all debates on such 
subjects. The consequence was that 
the office of Secretary for India would 
decline in public estimation year after year, 
and a man of great debating power and 
talent would think himself thrown away in 
this Department, beeanse he would find him- 
self entirely shelved. He should not be sur- 
prised, some of these days, to see the ap- 
pointment given away by public examina- 
tion, and falling into the hands of some 
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Competition Wallah on the Liberal benches. 
He thought the personnel of the Depart- 
ment had greatly deteriorated in the recent 
changes. Lord Halifax was a man of 
considerable attainments as a statesman ; 
he was a man of great business capacity ; 
he had a will of his own; and his adminis- 
tration as regarded India was generally a 
liberal one. But what was the case now ? 
He had stated that Manchester men never 
came to the House to discuss Indian mat- 
ters ; but just before Easter a deputation 
from Manchester went to the India Office 
and had an interview with Lord De Grey 
to press upon him some most extravagant 
projects, which he hoped would never be 
listened to. What, however, was their 
reception? His Lordship received them 
very courteously, heard their story, told 
them that he had only just been removed 
from the War to the India Office, and was 
quite fresh to his duties. Lord de Grey ad- 
mitted that he did not understand the sub- 
ject they had brought before him, but said 
he would endeavour to get the matter up, 
and if he had time, and was in that office 
for another year, he hoped to be able to 
give them a more satisfactory reply in the 
year 1867. Meanwhile, he told them he 
had a Reform meeting to attend to, in 
order to stir up the country during the 
Easter Recess, and he must, therefore, bid 
them good morning ; and with that inti- 
mation he handed them over to the Under 
Secretary, the hon. Member for Halifax. 
When things were arranged in that way, 
he really despaired of seeing any improve- 
ment in the Indian Administration. He 
felt that he had only done his duty in 
bringing this matter forward, and he should 
conclude by moving the Resolution of which 
he had given notice. 


Mr. CRAWFORD seconded the Motion. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ the 
great subdivision of the soil in Southern and 
Western India, consequent on the present sys- 
tem observed in the revenues settlement of the 
Madras and Bombay Presidencies, deserves the 
serious attention of Her Majesty’s Government, 
with a view to its amendment,”—(Mr. Smollett,) 


—instead thereof, 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. STANSFELD said, he hoped his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Smollett), who had so 
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good a right to address the House upon 
the subject before them, would not regard 
him as presumptuous if he ventured shortly 
to reply tohis speech—the more so, because 
his hon. Friend would recollect that in 
point of principle the system of permanent 
settlement he advocated, but with all the 
details of which he might not agree, was 
put into foree by the well-known despatch 
of July, 1862. Perhaps he might have 
left the duty of replying to the hon. 
Gentleman in the hands of one of the hon. 
Members for Manchester, as the hon. Gen- 
tleman had paid several somewhat dubious 
compliments to that city in referring to a 
meeting held there a short time since, 
which he appeared to be disposed to class 
among meetings where a great deal of talk 
took place without any valuable result 
being obtained. But with regard to his 
remarks upon Lord Halifax and Lord de 
Grey, he (Mr. Stansfeld) would acknow- 
ledge his obligations to him. His hon. 
Friend had correctly stated the question 
between Lord Canning and Lord Halifax 
on the subject of waste land; but with 
regard to his estimate of the speeches at 
Manchester, he must take issue with the 
hon. Gentleman upon that point. He had 
read the speeches made at the meeting 
with great care and interest, and he be- 
lieved that, had some of them been deli- 
vered in that House, they would have assist- 
ed hon. Gentlemen to more fully understand 
the subject before them, and might even 
have affected the opinions of the hon. Gen- 
tleman himself. He should refer to the 
opinions expressed at that meeting by a 
well-known gentleman who was thoroughly 
competent to speak upon the subject— 
namely, Mr. Cassels. The hon. Gentle- 
man spoke of the land in India as being 
Government property. He (Mr. Stans- 
feld) admitted that the hon. Gentleman 
spoke with an authority and a weight he 
could not pretend to, but that certainly 
was not the lesson he had been able to 
learn during the short period in which he 
had had the opportunity of studying the 
question ; and he believed he was in a po- 
sition to cite against the hon. Gentleman 
a Return made to that House in June, 
1857, from the Revenue Department of 
the then East India House, which was 
signed by a gentleman whom the hon. 
Gentleman would himself acknowledge to 
be an authority on all questions of national 
economy, and more especially on all In- 
dian questions—namely, the hon. Member 


for Westminster (Mr. J. Stuart Mill). He 
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found in that report the following descrip- 
tion of the land tenure of India :— 
“Under the ryotwar system every registered 
holder of land is recognized as its proprietor, and 
pays direct to Government. Ile is at liberty to 
sublet his property, or to transfer it by gift, sale, 
or mortgage. He cannot be ejected by Govern- 
ment so long as he pays the fixed assessment, 
and has the option annually of increasing or di- 
minishing his holding, or of entirely abandoning 
it. In unfavourable seasons remissions of assess- 
ment are granted for entire or partial loss of 
produce, The assessment is fixed in money, and 
does not vary from year to year, except in those 
cases where water is drawn from a Government 
source of irrigation to convert dry land into wet, 
or one into two-crop land, when an extra rent is 
paid to Government for the water so appropriated ; 
nor is any addition made to the assessment for im- 
provements effected at the ryot’s own expense. 
The ryot, under this system, is virtually a pro- 
prietor on a simple and perfect title, and has all 
the benefits of a perpetual lease without its re- 
sponsibilities,” 
That he maintained, upon the authorities 
he had cited, to be the state of the law in 
India, and the policy of Sir John Law- 
rence in Oude meant simply that he reeog- 
nized the necessity of respecting those 
rights which were recognized by the seve- 
ral states he had to administer. The hon. 
Member (Mr. Smollett) had talked of the 
minute subdivision of the soil and of the 
agrarian poverty and barbarity to which it 
led ; but he had by him three very useful 
books, which were prepared at the desire 
of the Governments of the three Presi- 
dencies in 1861, on the growth of cotton 
in India. The one having reference to the 
Bombay Presidency was written by Mr. 
Cassels, the gentleman to whom he had 
before alluded as having spoken at the 
Manchester meeting. What was his opi- 
— upon these minute holdings? He 
said— 


‘*There can be no doubt that, until European 
energy and enterprize are brought into contact 
with the Natives of this country, the progress of 
improvement will be slow and unsatisfactory. All, 
however, who know India are aware that Euro- 
pean agency cannot successfully be employed in 
the actual cultivation of the soil. A quarter of 
a century has produced very little change in the 
circumstances which led Sir J. R. Carnac to say, 
‘Cotton culture holds out no inducement for any 
private person who knows what he is about to en- 
gage his capital in any speculation on a large 
seale.” The whole of the cotton experimental 
establishments abundantly tested and proved that 
Europeans cultivating the soil could never com- 
pete in economy or compensating results with the 
husbandry of theryots. Generally speaking, the 
whole of the work of his farm is performed by the 
ryot and his family, and their labour is given with 
all the goodwill of self-interest and all the con- 
stancy of personal concern. It is as impossible 
to compete with such efforts by hired labour, as 
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self under an Indian sun.’ 
What was the actual state of those cul- 
tivating the soil under the zemindar sys- 
tem in the Presidency of which the hon. 
Gentleman thought so much? The sub- 
division of the soil was equally minute, and 
the ryot was much more impoverished than 
by the other system ; whereas in the latter 
case, the peasantry became in some degree 
capitalists, and were in a far better position 
than those to whose level the hon. Gentle- 
man would wish to reduce them. But, 
whatever might be the truth upon that 
point, and without having regard to what 
would be the best method of dealing with 
the land with reference to the cultiva- 
tion of cotton, he would ask by what system 
of confiscation the hon. Member proposed 
to bring about the change in the tenure he 
advocated 2? [Mr. SMo.uett said, no con- 
fiscation would be necessary.] He sup- 
posed the hon. Gentleman meant that con- 
fiscation would be unnecessary because the 
law was not as he had stated it to be. 
Mr. Smottett: Hear, hear!] But he 
(Mr. Stansfeld) would venture to affirm 
that no Secretary of State for India, nor 
the Governor Generals of India, nor the 
Governors of the Indian Presidencies, ever 
dreamt of interfering with the proprietary 
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works of which his hon, Friend appeared 
to think so slightly, influences which 
his hon. Friend had designated as plati- 
tudes—and he could not but think that 
if this country would unite its skill and 
capital with the industry and natural self- 
interests of the ryots, we should enable 
the future Government of India to be con- 
ducted more safely and more economically 
—we should enable the country to increase 
its own wealth, while it ministered to ours, 
and we should add greatly to the con- 
tentment and the prosperity of the 
130,000,000 committed to our charge. 

Mr. SMOLLETT said he would with- 
draw his Motion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, ‘That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair,” put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 
Suppty considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Crass II].—Law anp Justice. 


(1.) £17,850, Remuneration to Revis- 
ing Barristers. 

(2.) £658, Divorce and Matrimonial 
Causes Act. 

(3.) £15,555, Compensations and Re- 


holdings of the peasantry of that country. | tiring Annuities under the Bankruptey Act. 


The only way in which this aggregation of 
small farms into large holdings could be 
brought about, was by the system of 


twenty or thirty years’ leases which tended | 
in that direction, It was the fact that the | 
permanent settlement system was being | 


Mr. GOLDNEY asked if this was in 
reality a payment out of the Consolidated 
Fund, and if it was, whether it was not 
repaid out of the Bankruptey funds ? 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that these pay- 


ments were charges on the Exchequer, 


brought to bear, and that it would tend to| though the latter might be indirectly re- 
accumulate the holdings in somewhat fewer | couped from other funds. 


hands, and in that respect the anticipa- 
tions of the hon. Gentleman were likely to 
be realized. 


But one thing which the hon. | 


Vote agreed to. 
(4.) £52,512, to complete the sum for 


Gentleman desired, it was impossible to do | Criminal Proceedings in Scotland. 


—they could not artificially create a landed | (5.) £32,880, to complete the sum for 
aristocracy. The system of Lord Corn-| the Courts of Law and Justice, Scotland. 
wallis of erecting such an aristocracy had | (6.) £630, to complete the sum for the 
been unfortunate in many of its effects. | Exchequer, Scotland, Legal Branch. 

In conclusion, he might say that he en- | (7.) £14,511, to complete the sum for 
tirely approved the Report of the Com- | the Register House, Edinburgh, Salaries 
mittee of the House which sat in 1848 to| and Expenses of Sandry Departments, and 


inquire into the growth of cotton in | the Accountant in Bankruptey, Scotland. 





India, in which the system was recom- 
mended which had added so considerably 
to the means and to the comfort of 
the population of Madras. He believed 
further in the recommendation of the 
Committee of Bombay of 1846, who au- 
thorized the promotion of works of com- 
munication, of irrigation, and so on— 


Mr. Stansfeld 





(8.) £48,214, to complete the sum for 
Law Charges and Criminal Prosecutions, 
Ireland. 

(9.) £3,877, to complete the sum for 
the Court of Chancery, Ireland. 

(10.) £10,762, to complete the sum for 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, Common 
Pleas, and Exchequer, Ireland. 
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(11.) £2,407, to complete the sum for 
the Officers of the Judges on Circuit, 
Ireland. 

(12.) £1,031, to complete the sum for 
the Manor Courts, Compensations. 

(13.) £1,888, to complete the sum for 
the Registry of Judgments. 

(14.) £9,086, to complete the sum for 
the Registry of Deeds. 

(15.) £100, High Court of Delegates. 

(16.) £4,899, to complete the sum for 
the Court of Bankruptcy and Insolvency, 
Ireland. 

(17.) £7,668, to complete the sum for 
the Court of Probate, Ireland. 

(18.) £8,902, to complete the sum for 
the Landed Estates Court. 

(19.) £8,500, Process Servers, Civil 
Bill Courts. 

(20.) £420, Revising Barristers, Dub- 


lin. 

(21.) £38,200, to complete the sum for 
the Dublin Metropolitan Police and Police 
Justices. 

(22.) £550,046, to complete the sum 
for the Constabulary of Ireland. 

(23.) £1,714, to complete the sum for 
the Fourt Courts Marshalsea Prison. 

(24.) £14,790, to complete the sum 
for the Inspection and General Superin- 
tendence of Prisons. 

(25.) £254,492, to complete the sum 
for the Prisons and Convict Establishments 
at Home. 

(26.) £214,184, to complete the sum 
for the Maintenance of Prisoners in County 
Gaols, &c., and Removal of Convicts. 

(27.) £15,684, to complete the sum for 
the Transportation of Convicts. 

(28.) £145,466, to complete the sum 
for the Convict Establishments in the Co- 
lonies. 


Crass IV.—Epvucation, ScrENcE, AND 
ART. 


£520,530, Public Education, 
Britain. 

Mr. BENTINCK expressed a hope that 
the Government would not proceed with the 
Estimates in the then state of the Com- 
mittee. He had been requested by the 
First Commissioner of Works, at about 
seven o'clock, not to bring forward the 
Motion he had upon the paper, because it 
was impossible for the Government to go 
into Committee of Supply. Other hon. 
Members were, he believed, under a similar 
impression; and, in addition to that, the 
obvious importance of the subject made the 
introduction of it to such a Committee little 


Great 
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short of a mockery. He, therefore, ap- 
pealed to the Government not to proceed 
with the Vote. 

Mr. HADFIELD supported the appeal. 
They had not a House present, yet they 
were voting away millions of money. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tat EXCHE- 
QUER said, intimation had been given to 
those Gentlemen most interested in the 
Estimates under consideration as to the 
course the Government proposed to pur- 
sue ; but after what had fallen from hon. 
Gentleman, he suggested that they should 
proceed with the other Votes ; and per- 
haps an hour hence, at about half past ten, 
the state of the House would admit of their 
considering the Educational Estimate. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, the next Vote 
was of equal importance. 

Mr. CHILDERS asserted that when 
asked by several hon. Members what course 
the Government would pursue, he had most 
distinetly stated that at about nine o’clock 
the Government would take Supply. Still, 
if it were the wish of hon. Gentlemen he 
would consent to postpone Class IV. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, the Motion he 
had upon the paper dealt with Science and 
Art, and it was necessary, in his opinion, 
that that Motion be proceeded with before 
the Vote was considered. He, therefore, 
moved that the Chairman report Progress. 

Mr. CHILDERS hoped the Motion 
would not be pressed, and offered to go on 
with Class V. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, the Votes in 
Class VI, for religious purposes in Ireland, 
ought not to come on in the present state 
of the House. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he believed every 
Member who complained of that Vote was 
present when he stated that he would take 
it to-night. 


Service Estimates. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again,”—(Mr. Ben- 
tinck,)—put, and negatived. 


Crass V.—Cotonrat, CONSULAR, AND 
OTHER ForEIGN SERVICES. 


(29.) £3,200, to complete the sum for 
the Bermudas. 

In answer to Mr. HapFIELp, 

Mr. CHILDERS stated, that out of 
£30,000 a year which the establishments 
at Bermuda cost, this country bore a cost 
of £4,000; but the Treasury had been in 
correspondence during the last few months 
with the Government of the Bermudas, and 
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it was hoped that this Vote would be re- 
duced next year. 


Vote agreed to. 


(30.) £2,513, to complete the sum for 
the Clergy, North America. 

In reply to Mr. Haprietp, 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that some ex- 
planation was due respecting it. This was 
a matter of a very old arrangement with 
the colonies of North America, under which 
certain of the rectors and missionaries were 
paid from the Votes of Parliament ; but as 
their number decreased by death the Vote 
would be reduced. 

Mr. HADFIELD thought that the tax- 
ing of England for the maintenance of 
clergymen in such a wealthy colony as Ca- 
nada was a piece of absurdity, and he there- 
fore objected to the Vote. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that the 
country was pledged to this Vote during 
the lifetime of the present recipients of the 
money, and there was therefore no possi- 
bility of getting rid of it. With regard to 
the clergy in the West Indies, that did not 
at all apply to the present Vote. That, 
however, would be a very proper question 
to raise at some not very distant time when 
the statute under which certain payments 
were made would cease. 

Mr. HADFIELD wanted to know in 
what manner the statutes would put an end 
to the claims in question. Would the suc- 
cessors to the present Bishops receive the 
same amount of money as was now paid, or 
would the payments cease with their death ? 
There was a growing opinion both at home 
and abroad that it was time these things 
were done away with. They were mis- 
chievous, and produced a bad feeling in 
the country to which the clergymen were 
sent, although at the expense of England. 
He wished to have a clear understanding be- 
fore going further that measures were being 
taken to put an end to these payments. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, it was very easy to give 
an answer to his hon. Friend. This was 
an expiring remnant of what was once a 
heavy charge, which had been taken away 
under Earl Grey’s Government. The money 
was for the most part remitted in very small 
sums to missionaries in the North American 
colonies ; it was on the faith of this provi- 
sion that they had committed themselves 
to a particular line of life. The stoppage 
of these allowances was therefore felt to be. 
a very great hardship, and, consequently, 
it was determined that the money should 


Mr. Childers 
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be continued to the present recipients till 
their decease. The amount was gradually 
being reduced, and did not now exceed 
£3,000, and the time would come when 
Parliament could cease to grant the Vote 
without breaking faith with a number of 
earnest and laborious men. With respect 
to the statute of which his hon. Friend had 
spoken, that had nothing to do with tho 
Vote in hand. 

Mr. CANDLISH was opposed to all 
grants of this nature, but where individual 
interests were concerned he would not, to 
give effect to his own views, consent to do 
a personal wrong. 

Mr. AKLAND said, the money seemed 
to be received by the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel, and a Society of 
that kind was not likely to die. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, that they were only the agents 
through whom the money was paid. 


Service Estimates. 


Vote agreed to. 


(31.) £1,000, for the Indian Depart- 
ment, Canada. 


(32.) £17,178, to complete the sum for 
Governors and others, West Indies, &e. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he observed in 
the Estimates a sum of £1,500 

“ To make good the loss of emolument sustained 
by the Governor of New Zealand owing to his 
transfer from the more lucrative Government of 
the Cape of Good Hope,” 
and he begged to ask for some explanation 
in reference to it. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that Sir 
George Grey was in receipt of a much 
larger salary before he went to New Zea- 
land ; but he was sent there on the sup- 
position that he was the most suitable per- 
son, considering the state of the country, 
to fill the office of Governor, and the sum 
of £1,500 was to compensate him for the 
loss he had sustained by his removal. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, the salaries of 
both officers should have been stated, in 
order that hon. Members might be able to 
decide whether the sum to be granted was 
a proper amount, 

Mr. CARDWELL aaid, that Sir George 
Grey did not profit by his removal to New 
Zealand. An addition was simply made to 
the ordinary salary of the Governor of New 
Zealand, to secure Sir George Grey against 
any loss in accepting a post inferior in the 
rank of Colonial Governors; and he ac- 
ecepted it solely at the request of the Home 
Government, for the sake of the public 
service. 
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Mr. HENLEY thought this was a 
curious sort of proceeding. In the ordi- 
nary course of affairs New Zealand paid its 
own Governor ; but it appeared from this 
proposition that the sum which the colony 
allotted for the purpose was not enough to 
secure a sufficiently good man. At the 
same time, the circumstances of the colony 
were such as to require the presence of a 
man of the highest ability and great pre- 
vious experience, and if the colony could 
find such a man they ought to pay him 
adequately. If New Zealand wanted a 
man as highly gifted as Sir George Grey 
—who was, no doubt, a very able man, and 
with great previous knowledge of the 
colony—they ought to pay a proper salary 
to secure him. It was not a sound prin- 
ciple that this country should supplement 
payments made by a colony for local pur- 
poses. Of course Sir George Grey ought 
not to be the loser, but this was an awk- 
ward precedent to set. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, nothing could be fairer than 
the way in which the question had been 
stated by the right hon. Gentleman, The 
Vote was one of a novel description, and 
it ought to be carefully watched by the 
House of Commons, lest it should grow 
into a precedent. But he thought it was 
justified by the peculiar cireumstances of 
the case. A particular emergency had 
arisen in New Zealand—a state of war, in 
fact. It was true that New Zealand paid 
for its civil Governor, and it was very pro- 
bable that for the sum they allot a com- 
petent person might have been found, and 
one that would have carried on the govern- 
ment in accordance with the views of the 
colonists. But there were questions, such 
as those connected with the aborigines, 
with regard to which this country had 
feelings and interests not fully shared by 
the colonists, and the object of the Go- 
vernment was to send out a man who would 
not simply carry out the views of the 
colonists, but who would do justice to both 
parties. Sir George Grey, having been 
Governor of New Zealand for a very long 
period, was held to be the fittest man to 
effect asettlement. Now it was not fair to 
call upon the colonists to pay the whole 
salary of this Governor; because, in point of 
fact, he was not sent out to give effect to 
their views, but of those of the Government 
at home. There being thus a public object 
to be gained, the Vote, he thought, was 
perfectly justifiable ; at the same time the 


proposal was avowedly exceptional in its | 
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character, and ought not to be drawn into 
a precedent. The order to proceed to New 
Zealand was sent to Sir George Grey at the 
Cape of Good Hope without any previous 
communication with him, and this, of 
course, increased the obligation of the Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. READ wished to know if it was 
intended that this Vote should go on inde- 
finitely ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, the Govern- 
ment of Sir George Grey had been already 
prolonged by exceptional circumstances in 
the colony, and therefore the extra charge 
was not likely to be of long continuance. 

Mr. HENLEY agreed that the money 
ought to be paid, but the precedent was 
an awkward one whichever way it was 
looked at. The colony might complain and 
say, ‘“* You are paying a man high to come 
out here and do what we do not want to 
be done.” 

Mr. BENTINCK was satisfied with the 
explanation furnished by the Government, 
but thought a full statement ought to pre- 
cede Votes of so exceptional a character. 
He wished to learn the details of Sir 
George Grey’s salary, and whether there 
was any likelihood that the amount now 
voted would ever be repaid by the colony. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, the Vote was 
a free grant by the House, made with no 
undertaking, contingent or otherwise, on 
the part of the colony, to refund the 
amount. The Vote added to Sir George 
Grey’s salary as Governor of New Zealand 
would exactly make up his official income 
as Governor of the Cape of Good Hope. 


Vote agreed to. 


(33.) £5,750, to complete the sum for 
Justices, West Indies. 


Mr. REMINGTON MILLS objected 
to the principle of paying for the magis- 
trates of the West Indies, especially as it 
appeared from recent events that justice 
there was very partially administered, and 
that the black people were cruelly op- 
pressed, and a stipendiary magistracy, if 
it existed at all, ought to be paid from the 
local funds. 

Mr. CARDWELL agreed with much 
that had fallen from the hon. Member. 
But it was an expiring Vote, the residue 
of a much larger sum. As to the adminis- 
tration of justice, it would require more 
than the six magistrates referred to, to do 
justice in the island. 

Mr. HADFIELD asked would the Vote 
expire as the magistrates die off ? 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: Yes. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that after 
the Emancipation Act stipendiary magis- 
trates were sent out from England, whose 
exertions had proved most salutary. The 
House of Assembly, however, refusing to 
provide salaries for them, these were ne- 
cessarily paid by the English Government. 
The Vote would diminish as the number 
of remaining magistrates grew smaller. He 
knew that great complaints had been made 
—he did not say with what foundation— 
as to the administration of justice in Ja- 
maica ; but he had never heard any com- 
plaint against the administration of jus- 
tice by the stipendiary magistrates. 


Vote agreed to. 


(34.) £36,500, to complete the sum for 
Western Coast of Africa. 


Mr. HADFIELD asked for some ex- 
planation on the Vote. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that a Com- 
mittee who inquired into the question last 
Session were unanimously of opinion that, 
though it was not desirable to increase our 
establishment in Western Africa, it was 
necessary to maintain them. 


Vote agreed to. 


(35.) £3,524, to complete the sum for 
St. Helena. 

Mr. HADFIELD observed, that the 
constant demands under this head called 
for some explanation. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that certain 
charges which formerly had been paid by 
the East India Company were now paid 
out of the Imperial Exchequer. 


Vote agreed to. 


(36.) £500, for Orange River Terri- 
tory. 

GeneraL DUNNE asked how it was 
that this payment still continued ? 

Mr. CARDWELL aaid, that the money 
was paid in pursuance of an arrangement 
come to ten years ago, when the Orange 
River Territory was given up. Certain 
pensions were then given the recipients of 
which were gradually diminishing. 

Mr. CANDLISH thought it would be 
a great advantage to us if we could get 
rid of other territories on similar terms. 

Mr. BENTINCK inquired in what 
manner the persons who received the pen- 
sions died off. Were there any reversionary 
interests ? Did their children receive pen- 
sions ? 


Mr. Hadfield 
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Mr. CARDWELL said, there was no 
reversionary interest in the pensions. He 
did not know exactly in what manner the 
pensioners died off, but he presumed that 
they departed in the same way as all hu- 
man beings did. 

Mr. BENTINCK had no doubt they 
died in the ordinary way. It did not re- 
quire one to be a Privy Councillor to tell 
that. What he wanted to know was, the 
way in which the payment of the money 
was to come to an end, 


Vote agreed to. 


(37.) £1,100, for Heligoland. 
(38.) £3,875, to complete the sum for 
the Falkland Islands. 


(39.) £2,644, to complete the sum for 
Labuan. 

GeneraL DUNNE asked what were to 
be the future arrangements for Labuan ? 
Was the garrison composed of British or 
Indian troops ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that expenses 
were incurred in consequence of the coal 
to be found in the vicinity of the station. 
The garrison was composed of Sepoys. 

Mr. POWELL asked whether any por- 
tion of the Vote was applied tu the inves- 
tigation of the nature of the coal-fields ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, the coal-fields 
were already open, and coal had been 
brought to the surface, so that it was now 
too late for inquiry on that head. Petro- 
leum also had been discovered there ; but 
it was too early yet to say anything with 
respect to that. 

Mr. POWELL inquired what was the 
extent of the coal-fields ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, the coal-fields 
were considerable. He could not state 
with statistical accuracy the extent of the 
coal-fields or the quality of the coal, 


Vote agreed to. 


(40.) £300, for the Pitcairn Islanders 
(Norfolk Island). 


(41). £7,418, to complete the sum for 
Emigration. 

Mr. POWELL said, he could not help | 
thinking that the time might not be far 
distant when it would be no longer thought 
expedient to vote money for this purpose. 
He thought the time was not far distant 
when we should discover, to our loss, that 
we had not a surplus of population at home. 
If there was a field for the labour of emi- 
grants in the colonies, the colonies ought 
to make the grant for emigration, There 
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could be no doubt that there was, even at 
present, a great scarcity of labour in the 
scenes of our commercial enterprize at 
home ; and the policy of encouraging emi- 
gration to the colonies by Votes from the 
Imperial Exchequer was therefore question- 
able, to say the least. If Parliament were 
called on to vote a sum for this purpose, 
by parity of reasoning it might be called 
on to aid in removing labourers from De- 
vonshire, or other agricultural districts, to 
the more populous and better-paid districts 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that the expen- 
diture in question was not incurred in re- 
moving persons to the colonies, but for the 
very necessary purpose of seeing that those 
who emigrated did so in a manner con- 
sistent with humanity, safety, and comfort. 
Ile was sure that a Vote for that purpose 
would not be objected to, and that it would 
be contrary to the wishes of the House to 
do anything which should defeat the ob- 
ject in view, and allow persons to go to sea 
in unseaworthy ships, or under circum- 
stances that might involve suffering or 
danger. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that in the in- 
quiry which was made into the loss of the 
London, which had so greatly shocked the 
people of this country; reference was made 
to the surveys and so forth the vessel had 
undergone before leaving port. From the 
evidence on this point it appeared to him 
it was possible for some things, to use a 
common phrase, to fall to the ground be- 
tween two stools. The Emigration sur- 
veyors seemed to look to one thing, and 
other parties to another; but there seemed 
to be no one responsible altogether for the 
safety of the vessel. He wished to ask 
whether, since that inquiry, the attention 
of the Emigration Officer had been called 
to that branch of the subject. The House 
would not grudge a proper payment to have 
the work of inspection well done. If it 
suited people to go to the colonies, it was 
necessary that there should be some over- 
sight to afford security that the vessels in 
which they sailed were fit to take them ; 
but care must be taken that money was 
paid for a good and useful purpose, and not 
for merely nominal surveys. From the 
evidence given at the inquiry it was im- 
possible to arrive at a satisfactory conclu- 
sion as to the condition of the vessel when 
she left Plymouth, and as to whether she 
was or was not properly laden with a great 
quantity of deck eargo in the shape of coal 
which might have contributed to the loss 
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of the vessel. He asked for an assurance 
that the matter had received, or would re- 
ceive, consideration. 

Mr. CARDWELL could assure the right 
hon. Gentleman that the matter did receive 
consideration at the time; and he would 
add that it should receive the further at- 
tention both of his Office and of the Emi- 
gration Commissioners. 

Mr. ALperMaN LUSK said, that having 
known for twenty-five years Captain 
Lean, the Emigration Surveyor of the 
port of London, he could testify that he 
was a conscientious and faithful officer, and 
that he troubled shipowners by being 
rather too particular. No man would look 
so much to the sails of a steamship as to 
those of a sailing vessel, and in the case 
of the London the Emigration Officer, 
having looked to the engines, took the 
word of the owners as to the sails. With 
respect to the loading of the London he 
had ascertained that it was quite in ac- 
cordance with the rules of Lloyd’s Emi- 
gration Commissioner, and that she had 
eight inches to spare out of the water. 
Therefore, Captain Lean and the Emigra- 
tion officers were not open to the blame 
which had been imputed to them. 

Sir WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, that 
the Vote for the London office, £6,031, 
and that for all other ports, £4,337, sug- 
gested the fear that there was a dispropor- 
tion in numbers between the controlling 
staff and the working staff, and that, con- 
sidering the duties to be performed, the 
subordinate officers were too few and were 
underpaid. 

Sir MATTHEW RIDLEY, in reference 
to the surgeons on board emigrant ships, 
wished to direct attention to the case of the 
surgeon of the East London, who, although 
he had been thirteen years in the emigra- 
tion service, had been refused a re-ap- 
pointment by the Emigration Office, solely, 
as appeared from the minutes of an inquiry 
held at Calcutta, because at the time of 
the wreck of the Hast London he failed to 
lodge a protest against the steamtug Elgin 
for leaving the Hast London. Consider- 
ing the length of the surgeon’s service and 
his unimpeached character, and especially 
that at the time of the wreck he was 
suffering from pleurisy and broken ribs, he 
was hardly used in being refused a re-ap- 
pointment for so slight a neglect as the 
failure to discharge a duty which seemed 
to belong to a naval rather than toa medi- 
cal officer. 


Mr. CARDWELL said, this appeared 
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to be a case of individual grievance per- 
fectly well known to the hon. Baronet, 
but which had not yet been submitted to 
the Emigration Commissioners, [Sir Mat- 
THEW Riptey: I beg pardon; it has.] 
At all events, it had not been submitted 
to him. All that he knew was that in the 
report of the Indian Commission some 
blame was attached to the Emigration 
Agent at the time; but the Emigration 
Commissioners were not able to take 
notice of it because the Emigration Agent 
died, and, of course, the matter was at 
an end. 

Sm MATTHEW RIDLEY said, the 
papers were in his possession, and he should 
be happy to place them in the right hon. 
Gentleman’s hands, 


Vote agreed to. 


(42.) £3,500, Expedition. 

In reply to Mr. Bentinck, ~ 

Mr. LAYARD said, that the Vote was 
for the establishment by the late Dr. Baikie 
of the station at the confluence of the 
rivers Niger and Tchadda, which was very 
important for purposes of trade. For one 
year they had little or no communication 
with Dr. Baikie who had gone up the 
river, and the expenses attached to the 
Vote referred to payments extending over 
some time for salaries of staff and contin- 
gencies. Dr. Baikie came down last year, 
but, unfortunately, he died at Sierra Le- 
one before reaching this country. Whether 
the establishment would be kept up would 
depend very much on whether the Liver- 
pool merchants would continue to send 
vessels up the Niger for purposes of trade. 

Mr. OLIPHANT hoped the House 
would not be alarmed by the protests of 
the hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. Tad- 
field) against establishments of this kind, 
which were in the highest degree desirable 
with a view to the maintenance of British 
interests. He trusted the trade up the 
Niger would be so great as to induce the 
Government to keep up the establishments 
which had been of such benefit to the 
country. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK wished to know 
why that [ouse should pay £3,500 be- 
cause the Liverpool merchants for their 
own purposes sent out an expedition ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, the Vote was ne- 
cessary in order to keep up the credit of 
this country in those regions. It was 
necessary that trade should be protected, 
and that could be done only by a British 
Consul, whom they had promised to keep 
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| at the junction of the two rivers, if the 

merchants engaged in the trade on the 
Western coast of Africa declared their in- 
tention of navigating the Niger for com- 
mercial purposes. 


Vote agreed to. 
(43.) £1,000, Treasury Chest. 


(44.) £29,000, to complete the sum for 
Captured Negroes, Bounties on Slaves, 


c. 

Mr. WHITE said, he did not think 
that so large a sum as that proposed was 
really required. Although there was a 
diminution of £8,000 on the Vote as com- 
pared with that of last year, nevertheless, 
the fact of the American Government hay- 
ing joined us now in our endeavour to put 
down the slave trade, he considered that 
there ought to be a much larger reduction 
in the Vote. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, there had not 
as yet been time to appreciate the advan- 
tage of the co-operation of the American 
Government, but next year he anticipated 
there would be a considerable diminution 
in the Vote; but it was generally a year, 
and sometimes two, before the accounts 
were made up. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH reminded 
the Committee that the Spanish Govern- 
ment were also co-operating with us in the 
attempt to suppress the slave trade, inas- 
much as they had sent bond fide instruc- 
tions to their Captain General at Cuba to 
use his utmost energies in that direction ; 
and as the American Government were 
also uniting with us to effect the same ob- 
ject, we might expect in future a very dif- 
ferent state of things from what we had so 
long been accustomed to. 

Mr. LAYARD said, he was happy to 
announce the gratifying fact that during 
the last year there had been only one cargo 
of slaves shipped from the Western Coast 
of Africa, as far as he could learn. The 
Foreign Office had information of a cargo 
recently landed at Cuba, but it was im- 
mediately seized by the Spanish autho- 
rities. They had not ascertained whence it 
had come. Nothing could exceed the ener- 
getic and able manner in which General 
Dulce carried out the instructions which he 
received from his Government for the sup- 
pression of the slave trade. He believed 
it was entirely owing to these instructions 
and to the resolute conduct of the late 
Captain General of Cuba—for he regretted 
to say that his term of office had expired 
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—that the importation of slaves in Cuba 
had ceased. Such had been the change of 
opinion in Cuba on the subject that a large 
and influential Society had been formed 
there, of which General Dulce was presi- 
dent, for the suppression of slavery and 
the introduction of free labour. If the 
objects of this society could be carried out 
the whole slave trade on the Western 
Coast of Africa would cease, and he trusted 
they would shortly hear no more of it. On 
the Eastern Coast it was quite another 
matter, and the trade there, he feared, 
was likely to continue. 

Mr. MONK asked whether the proceeds 
of the slave captures covered the amount 
of the bounties ? 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that they did 
not. 


Vote agreed to. 


(45.) £7,450, to complete the sum for 
Commissions for Suppression of Slave 
Trade. 

Mr. BENTINCK inquired by whom 
the trade in slaves was carried on on the 
East Coast of Africa ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, the trade there 
was carried on in two ways. In the 
northern part of the East Coast of Africa 
it was carried on by the Arab tribes in the 
Red Sea and the Persian Gulf; on the 
southern side by the tribes under the pro- 
tection of Portugal chiefly. The Portu- 
guese Government, however, were exerting 
themselves to put astop to thistrade. We 
had cruisers on the East Coast as well as 
the West Coast of Africa. 


Vote agreed to. 


(46.) £123,978, to complete the sum 
for Consuls Abroad. 


Mr. WHITE said, that the first item 
was for a Consul at Massowah, in Abys- 
sinia ; and after the painful experience we 
had had of the results of involving our- 
selves in Abyssinian politics, he thought 
the Government would do well to extinguish 
this consulate. 

Mr. LAYARD said, that notwithstand- 
ing the entry in the Estimates, Massowah 
was not in Abyssinia, though our Consul 
there had jurisdiction in that kingdom, 
but in the Turkish dominions. The im- 
prisonment of the European captives in 
that country had had nothing whatever to 
do with our Consular establishment at Mas- 
sowah. 


Mr, DARBY GRIFFITH observed, 
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that there was a large increase of salary 
for the Consul at Rustchuck—from £200 
to £850. 

Mr. LAYARD said, that there was a 
change in the administration of the Turkish 
Provinces. The Turkish Government had 
established three great jurisdictions, and a 
full Consul would be placed at Rustchuck, 
which would be the seat of the Governor. 
The allowances for Consuls at Varna and 
other places would be at the same time 
reduced, and a saving would be effected. 


Vote agreed to, 


(47.) £121,978, to complete the sum 
for services in China, Japan, and Siam. 

GreyeraL DUNNE asked, upon what 
ground the civil salaries had been aug- 
mented, whilst the military salaries had 
been diminished. He did not complain of 
the increase in the former, but he thought 
it was disgraceful that our soldiers in 
Hong Kong were treated in such a nig- 
gardly spirit. He attributed the frightful 
malady amongst them at Hong Kong 
lately to this system which had been 
adopted towards them. 

Mr. READ complained of the meagre 
information supplied them in relation to 
such large sums as those which comprised 
the Vote. 

Mr. WHITE was of opinion that con- 
siderable reductions might be made in the 
Vote. 

Mr. LAYARD accounted for the aug- 
mentation in the Vote for civil salaries by 
the circumstance of certain legal changes 
having recently taken place in the places 
in question, which necessitated this aug- 
mentation. An officer had been sent out 
to China and Japan to ascertain what 
accommodation in the shape of buildings, 
&e., would be necessary for our Consuls 
and other officers in those countries. No 
satisfactory estimate could be formed at 
home of the value of the buildings re- 
quired for our representatives in China 
and Japan. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, the first 
item of this Vote would appear to carry on 
its face a reduction ; but from the manner 
in which the information was given in the 
Votes it was impossible to say whether it 
was a reduction or not. 

Mr. LAYARD said, he imagined it 
had been reduced by £2,000 last year ; 
the sum of £8,000 was considered exces- 
sive. It was now reduced to £6,000. 


Vote agreed to. 
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(48.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £24,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1867, for the Extraordinary 
Disbursements of Her Majesty’s Embassies and 
Missions Abroad. 


Mr. CANDLISH asked for an expla- 
nation of the £1,000 in the Miscellaneous 
Charges for the French Embassy. 

Mr. LAYARD said, he could not give 
a correct explanation of it. The hon. 
Member must see that many heavy charges 
were likely to be incurred by the Paris 
Embassy. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH complained 
of the unsatisfactory manner in which the 
diplomatic expenses were brought before 
the Committee. Part was charged to one 
fund and part to another. They had now 
a piebald account, which did not show 
what the diplomatic charges had been. 
They ought to be paid out of one fund 
instead of as at present out of two funds. 

Mr. LAYARD said, the extra sum for 
the attachés was paid under Vote 22, in 
accordance with the recommendation of 
a Committee appointed to inquire into the 
diplomatic service. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL wished to bring 
under the notice of the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs the case of a 
British subject who was in some danger on a 
charge of deserting from the Swiss Army. 
The man claimed to be a British subject ; 
but the Swiss Government claimed him as 
one of their subjects, it being alleged that 
he was a citizen of Geneva, and it would 
be as well if our Minister at Berne could 
make some inquiries into the matter with 
a view to his being absolved from the 
charge that had been made against him. 

Mr. LAYARD said, the case referred to 
was a very hard ove, and it had occupied 
the attention of the Foreign Office. His 
right hon, Friend brought the subject 
under his consideration some time ago, 
and he had lost no time in making full in- 
quiry into it. He only received yesterday 
a Report from the Law Officers of the 
Crown, and from it he feared the man 
had nocase. It was a very difficult point 
of law, and he was afraid it would turn out 
that this person was not a British subject. 
His father was a British subject, but his 
grandfather was not, and the nationality 
of the grandfather decided the nationality 
of the grandson, and strictly speaking, 
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hoped the Swiss Government, as a matter 
of comity and good feeling, would release 
him from the penalties which he had in- 
voluntarily incurred in ignorance of what 
was his real status. Every exertion would 
be used by Her Majesty’s Government to 
release him fromm the difficult position in 
which he was placed. 

Sin ROBERT PEEL said, this person 
was born in London, and he could not 
see how the grandfather’s accepting the 
citizenship of Geneva, when his son was 
thirty-three years of age, could deprive 
the grandson of his nationality—that of a 
British subject. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH complained 
that the Votes in Class V. had been taken 
rather unexpectedly ; and as he knew that 
an hon. Member, who was then absent, 
wished to make some observation on one 
of the Votes, he moved that the Chairman 
report Progress. 


Service Estimates. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again.’’—(Mr. Sclater- Booth.) 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 31; 
Noes 81: Majority 50. 


Mr. HENLEY said, he wished to re- 
ceive some explanation of the item set 
down for the conveyance of distinguished 
foreigners from Dover to Calais. 

Mr. LAYARD replied that that item 
was not included in the Vote under 
discussion. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(49.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That asum, not exceeding £15,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1867, for Special Missions, 
Diplomatic Outfits, and Conveyance and Enter- 
tainment of Colonial Officers and others.” 

Mr. REMINGTON MILLS took occa- 
sion to ask for an explanation of the sum 
of £21 17s. 6d., which was set down 
under the head of ‘‘ Expenses for the con- 
veyance of the Bishop of Kingston and 
his servant from Jamaica to Belize and 
back.” 

Mr. CARDWELL replied that the 
charge was one which was customary when 
a Bishop was obliged, as in the present 
instance, to go from one part of his diocese 
to another. 

Mr. REMINGTON MILLS moved that 
the item be struck out. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Item of £21 17s. 6d., for the ex- 
penses of the Bishop of Kingston and servant 
from Jamaica to Belize and back, be omitted 
from the proposed Vote.” —(Mr. Remington 
Mills.) 

Mr. CHILDERS said, the item was one 
in the account for last year, and that its 
omission would not in reality effect a re- 
duction of the Vote for the present year. 

Mr. REMINGTON MILLS was ready, 
under those circumstances, to withdraw his 
Motion. [** No, no!” 

Mr. HENLEY should like to know 
who those distinguished foreigners were to 
whom he had just referred. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the discussion 
must be confined to the matter immediately 
before the Committee, which was the 
striking out of the item of £21 17s. 6d. 

Mr. HENLEY renewed his inquiry as 
to who the distinguished persons were who 
were conveyed between Dover and Calais. 
He should like to know whether they were 
blacks or whites, and what objection there 
was to stating their names ? 

Mr. LAYARD replied that he could 
not go into the details of the information 
which the right hon. Gentleman required. 
It was usual, when the guests of Her Ma- 
jesty crossed the Channel between Dover 
and Calais, to convey them at the public 
expense. Their names were not given, 
because they were conveyed in special 
packets. Those whose names were given 
had been conveyed and entertained on 
board Her Majesty’s vessels. 

Mr. HENLEY was quite aware that 
was so, but the list in the present instance 
appeared to be a very long one. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, the charge for 
each of those special passages was £10, 
and there had been four of them. 

Mr. OLIPHANT having observed that 
a sum of £2,000 was asked for to defray 
the expenses of Mr. Palgrave, who went 
out to release Consul Cameron from his 
captivity in Abyssinia, he should like to 
know when Mr. Palgrave was appointed 
to that mission? How long he was em- 
ployed on it, and generally, what were the 
results of his efforts in the matter ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH should like to 
hear on what principle the various items in 
the Vote were charged. He found that, 
while the round sums of £2,000 and 
£1,500 were set opposite the names of 
Mr. Palgrave and Mr. Hutt, shillings and 
pence were very carefully given in other 
instances. 
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Mr. LAYARD replied, that when the 
gross sums were put down as in the cases 
which the hon. Gentleman mentioned, it 
was because the money had been paid on 
account. With respect to Mr. Palgrave, as 
last year there was a strong feeling that 
sufficient was not being done—though he 
did not think so—to obtain the release of 
Consul Cameron and the other captives in 
Abyssinia, Earl Russell considered it to 
be his duty to take further steps to obtain 
their release, and he instructed Mr. Pal- 
grave to proceed to Egypt, and from thence 
to Abyssinia in the event of Mr. Rassam’s 
mission having failed. When Mr. Palgrave 
arrived in Cairo, Mr. Rassam had received 
the invitation from King Theodore, and 
Mr. Palgrave was ordered to remain at 
Cairo until the result of Mr. Rassam’s visit 
to Gondar was known. When information 
had been received that it had been suc- 
cessful, Mr. Palgrave was directed to re- 
turn to this country. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he did not think 
the explanation with regard to the convey- 
ance of distinguished persons very satisfac- 
tory. The Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs had said that the reason the names 
were not given was, because the distin- 
guished persons were conveyed in special 
packets ; but the names of the Duke of 
Cambridge and the Princess Mary, con- 
veyed by special packets, were given, and 
he wished to know, therefore, why the 
names of the other distinguished persons 
were not given ? 

Mr. LAYARD replied, that it was 
never the habit to specify by name dis- 
tinguished foreign visitors to Her Majesty 
conveyed by special packets between Dover 
and Calais. 

Mr. OLIPHANT said, that the release 
of the Abyssinian captives was not due 
to the exertions of Mr. Palgrave, and 
he thought £2,000 a large sum to give 
him. 

Mr. CHILDERS explained, that the 
sum of £2,000 was advanced when Mr. 
Palgrave was originally sent to Abyssinia, 
for the purpose of meeting the expenses 
of the mission. If the expenses did not 
amount to £2,000, the balance would be 
returned. 

Mr. AtperMaNn LUSK observed, that 
the expense of the mission for investing 
the King of Portugal with the Order of 
the Garter was put down at £659, and 
the expenses of the mission for investing 
the King of Denmark with the same Order 
was stated to be £915. He wished to 
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know the reason of the difference in the 
two cases ? 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(50.) £2,600, to complete the sum for 
Third Secretaries to Embassies. 

In reply to Mr. Darsy Grirrira, 

Mr. LAYARD said, that since the system 
of unpaid attachés had been done away with 
in consequence of the Report of a Commit- 
tee, and the junior members of missions had 
been paid, the class of attachés had signally 
improved during the last few years. The 
experiment had fully succeeded, and a 
highly competent body of men was now 
attached to the missions abroad. 


Vote agreed to. 


Mr. CHILDERS moved that the Chair- 
man report Progress, 

Mr. BENTINCK asked, what course 
would be taken if the House got into 
Committee of Supply to-morrow? Would 
the Education Vote be taken ? 

Mr. CHILDERS said, the intention to- 
morrow was to take one Vote in the Army 
Estimates—that for Fortifications. After 
that they would take the remaining votes 
in Classes VI. and VII., but not the Edu- 
cation Vote. At eleven o’clock to-morrow 
night, he should move that the Chairman 
report Progress, and his right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
then take the second reading of the Cus- 
toms Bill. 

House resumed. 

Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; 


Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


FISHERY PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRE- 
LAND BILL—[Bur 93.] 
(Mr. Childers, Mr. Chichester Fortescue, Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland.) 
SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

GeneRaAL DUNNE said, he thought it 
would have a good effect in Ireland if the 
hon. Gentleman would state the object of 
the Bill, as to which there appeared to be 
some misapprehension. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, the Committee 
on Irish Taxation reported that some doubt 
existed whether a charge of £5,000 on 
the Consolidated Fund for the purpose of 
Mr. Alderman Lusk 
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fishery piers and harbours still existed, 
Careful inquiry was made into the subject, 
and the opinion of the Attorney and Soli- 
citor General being that the supposed 
charge on the Consolidated Fund for Irish 
fisheries did not exist, the Government de- 
termined to introduce a Bill to continue 
to a certain extent provision for Irish 
fishery piers and harbours. This Bill pro- 
posed to increase the maximum sum which 
could be granted in any individual case 
from £5,000 to £7,500 ; and if it passed, 
a supplementary Estimate would be pro- 
posed for the purpose. 

Mr. GREGORY did not think that the 
inerease of the sums from £5,000 to 
£7,500 would cancel the arrears, which 
he calculated at £148,000. He would ask 
whether, if this claim were given up, part 
of the sum could be advanced by way of 
loan to the fishery societies for the purpose 
of enabling them to lend out money for 
the construction of fishing vessels ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, the Government had been distinctly 
advised by the Law Officers that no such 
claim could be made. 


Motion agreed to. 
Question put, and agreed tc. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


LABOURING CLASSES’ DWELLINGS 
(IRELAND) BILL—[But1 94.] 
(Mr. Childers, Mr. Attorney General for Ireland.) 
SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—(Mr. Childers.) 

Mr. CHILDERS stated that its ob- 
jects were similar to those sought to be 
effected by a measure of the same cha- 
racter already passed referring to Eng- 
land. In the present Bill, however, were 
introduced such modifications as were suit- 
able to the country. 

GeneraL DUNNE thought that the Bill 
was @ monstrous one. It would, he be- 
lieved, be attended with mischief to allow 
the corporations in Ireland to enter into 
speculations in the manner proposed. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
believed that the Bill would be exceedingly 
beneficial to Ireland, where the dwellings 
of the labouring classes were open to 
greater improvement than they were even 
in England, 
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Mr. GEORGE said, he would not oppose 
the second reading of the Bill, though he 
deprecated the way in which Irish busi- 
ness was treated in the House, Bills in 
whieh Irish Members were interested 
being brought on for discussion late at 
night, and being oftentimes read a second 
time before Members concerned in such 
matters had had an opportunity of ascer- 
taining their principles. 

Mr. ESMONDE, as a proprietor of 
some town property in Ireland, believed 
that the Bill would be found beneficial in 
its operation. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time and committed 
for Thursday. 


NATIONAL GALLERY ENLARGEMENT 
BILL—{But 124.}—SECOND READING, 
(Mr. William Cowper, Mr. Childers.) 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’ 


Mr. BENTINCK inquired whether the 
First Commissioner of Works would state 
the names of the Committee who would 
decide what architect’s design should be 
chosen, and whether the plans would be 
laid upon the table of the House ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH thought as the 
building would be proceeded with next year 
it was high time the council of the Royal 
Academy had some notice given them ; 
and he also thought the House should be 
informed as to what the Royal Academy 
was likely to do. 

Mr. COWPER said, the architects had 
been requested to send in their designs in 
October, and at that time the judges would 
have to make their award. As the time 
was so distant, however, they had not been 
nominated. The Council of the Royal 
Academy had been told that they must 
leave the present building, and they had 
agreed to do so. Correspondence upon the 
subject was in the printer’s hands, and 
would shortly be presented to the House. 
The designs would be ready in November, 
aud if an autumn sitting were to be adopted 
hon. Members would then have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing them. 

In reply to Sir Mattruew Riptey, 

Mr. COWPER said, there was no truth 
in the report as to the directions for space 
for the Royal Academy at Burlington 
House. He had, however, been able to 
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offer the Council the space that was dis- 
posable, but he had not heard whether the 
offer was accepted, 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee. 


TRAMWAYS (IRELAND) ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


On Motion of Lord Naas, Bill to amend “ The 
Tramways (Ireland) Act, 1860,” and “* The Tram- 
ways (Ireland) Amendment Act, 1861,” ordered 
to be brought in by Lord Naas, Mr. Gzores, and 
Gencral Duynez. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 149.} 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT SUPPLEMENTAL (No. 2) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Kyarcusutt-Hveerssen, Bill 
to confirm certain Provisional Orders under “ The 
Local Government Act, 1858,” relating to the 
districts of Linthwaite and Ventnor, and for the 
repeal of the South Wales Highway Act in Briton 
Ferry District, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Knatcusoit-Hueessen and Sir Georer Grey. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 150.] 


SOLICITOR TO THE TREASURY BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Cuitpers, Bill to make furs 


| ther provision for the performance of the duties 


of Solicitor for the affairs of Her Majesty’s Trea- 
sury, ordered to be brought in by Mr. CuiLpERs 
and Mr. Branp. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 152.] 


POOR RELIEF (IRELAND) LAW AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Cartes Barry, Bill for the 
amendment of the Law for Relief of the Poor in 
Ireland by substituting an union rating for the 
present system of rating by electoral divisions, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Cuarces Barry 
and Major Gavin. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 153.] 


THAMES NAVIGATION BILL. 


Select Committee on the Thames Navigation 
Bill nominated: — Mr. Mitner Gipson, Mr. 
Nears, Sir Grorce Bowrer, Sir Micuart Hicks- 
Beacu, Mr. Yorxe, and Five Members to be 
named by the Committee of Selection :—Power 
to send for persons, papers, and records; Five to 
be the quorum. 


Ordered, That the Petitions presented to this 
House respecting the said Bill be referred to the 
Committee; and that such Petitioners as shall 
have prayed to be heard by themselves, their 
Counsel, or Agents, be heard upon their Petitions, 
if they think fit, and Counsel heard in favour of 
the Bill against such Petitions.—(Mr. Milner 
Gibson.) 


House adjourned at One o’clock. 
2B2 





Court of Queen's 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, May 11, 1866. 


MINUTES. }—Several Lords took the Oath. 

Pusuic Buts — First Reading— Public Com- 
panies * (105); Land Drainage Supplemental * 
(106) ; Inclosure* (107); Exchequer and Audit 
Departments* (108); Sale of Advowsons * 
(109); Public Schools * (110). 

Second Reading—Tenure (Ireland) (64). 

Committee—Labouring Classes’ Dwellings * (68). 

Report—Labouring Classes’ Dwellings * (68). 

Withdrawn—Tenure (Ireland) (64). 


INDIAN MILITARY FUNDS.—QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH asked 
the noble Earl the Secretary of State for 
India, If he was now prepared to state what 
arrangements had been made for the ma- 
nagement of the Indian Military Funds 
now transferred to the Crown ? 

Ear, DE GREY anp RIPON said, he 
was now in a condition to inform the noble 
Earl what arrangements were proposed to 
be made for the administration of those 
funds. They were these—A small sepa- 
rate department would be added to the 
Financial Department of the Indian Office, 
and a gentleman would be attached to it 
to take the charge of the new depart- 
ment. He would be assisted by a con- 
sultative Committee composed of four of. 
ficers, who would be the immediate re- 
presentatives of the four Funds handed 
over to the Crown. He (Earl de Grey) had 
before expressed his earnest wish to give 
every security to the subscribers to those 
Funds, that they themselves and their fa- 
milies would be treated with the utmost 
courtesy and consideration by the Govern- 
ment; and that the future management 
of the Funds should be conducted much in 
the same way as hitherto. It appeared 
to him that by instituting a consultative 
Committee of this description those objects 
would be secured, and that the officers so 
appointed would be able to give confidence 
as to the manner in which the Funds would 
be administered. Two of the funds were 
already administered by officers in this 
country appointed by the subscribers ; 
and the two gentlemen who now hold 
that position would naturally be the per- 
sons selected to act on the part of the 
two Funds connected with Bengal. The 
other two funds were now administered 
in this country by private firms, and it 
would be his earnest endeavour to find two 
officers, one of the Madras army and the 
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other of the Bombay army—who would 
command the confidence of their brother 
officers. He trusted to be able to make 
such a choice as would be satisfactory to 
the subscribers of the Funds. It was his 
object in the appointment of the consulta- 
tive Committee that those funds should be 
administered on the same principle as that 
on which they had hitherto been adminis- 
tered. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
that it was plain that the arrangements 
explained by the noble Earl had been con- 
ceived in a spirit of justice and considera- 
tion to the officers. He hoped that the 
appointment of the consultative Committee 
would be satisfactory ; his only apprehen- 
sion was that those at its head would be 
unable to conduct the business unless they 
had the assistance of the clerks already 
experienced in the matter. Connected with 
the Funds there were a variety of compli- 
eated questions to be considered, and he 
feared that however able a man the gen- 
tleman selected for the head of the Depart- 
ment might be, he would fail in details un- 
less he had such assistance. He hoped, 
therefore, the noble Earl would be able to 
obtain the aid of practically experienced 
persons, at least at the commencement of 
the new arrangement. 

Eart DE GREY anv RIPON said, that 
he should not be able to make use of the 
clerks, as he was bound in regard to es- 
tablished clerks by the Order in Council, 
though it might be possible to employ 
them temporarily at the first starting of 
the new arrangement. 


COURT OF QUEEN’S BENCH (IRELAND) 
LORD CHIEF JUSTICE LEFROY. 
EXPLANATION, 

Lorpv CHELMSFORD wished to make 
an explanation with regard to a matter 
which arose out of a discussion which took 


place the other evening respecting the 
Lord Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench 


in Ireland. On that occasion he read a 
letter from Mr. Napier, the ex-Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, in which, as far as he 
remembered, the writer expressed an 
opinion that the Lord Chief Justice was 
the best Judge on the bench, and got 
through his business with great dispatch. 
The terms of that letter had given great 
offence to the Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas and to the Chief Baron in Ireland, 
as it was supposed that they conveyed a 
disparaging comparison with respect to 
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those learned Judges. Mr. Napier had 
given them the strongest assurance that 
he had no such intention ; but they would 
not be satisfied unless that explanation were 
given by their Lordships’ House. He 
(Lord Chelmsford), therefore, desired to 
state that Mr. Napier said, that it was far 
from his intention to offer any disparage- 
ment to the learned Judges just named, 
but merely wished to convey his strong 
sense of the efficiency of the Lord Chief 
Justice, and that if he had thought that 
the letter would have been taken as dis- 
paraging to the Chief Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas and to the Chief Baron he 
would not have written it. For himself, 
he (Lord Chelmsford) had not had time to 
weigh the expressions of the letter, but if 
he had supposed that they conveyed any 
reflection on those learned Judges, he cer- 
tainly should not have read it to the 
House. 


TENURE (IRELAND) BILL—(No. 64.) 
(The Marquess of Clanricarde.) 
MOTION FOR SECOND READING. 


THe Marquess or CLANRICARDE, in 
moving the second reading of the Bill, 
said, the subject with which it dealt was one 
which had in recent years been very much 
discussed in both Houses of Parliament 
and in the country. He, nevertheless, 
deemed it to be due to‘their Lordships to 
state the reasons which induced him to bring 
forward a measure which many persons 
might think would have been more pro- 
perly introduced by the Government. It 
was maintained in more than one quarter 
that the existing law of land tenure in 
Ireland served all the purposes which such 
a law should be enacted to promote, and so 
far as the principles on which it was based 
were concerned, he was perfectly ready to 
concur in that opinion. The present Bill, 
therefore, did not in any way propose to 
alter those principles. On the other hand, 
he thought it would be generally admitted 
by every one who had paid the slightest 
attention to the affairs of Ireland, that the 
relations between landlord and tenant in 
that country were not altogether satisfac- 
tory, and that it was desirable to place them, 
if possible, on an improved footing. Much 
had been said lately on the question of 
tenant-right, and upon the disputes which 
arose between the owners and the occupiers 
of the soil in that country ; but it was quite 
clear that no law could make either a good 
landlord or a good tenant, and that such 
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disputes would continue under the opera- 
tion of any system of land tenure, how- 
ever sound it might be in itself. There 
was, at the same time, no good reason 
why an attempt should not be made to 
simplify the law so far as that object 
could be effected. The subject of occupa- 
tion and ownership of land was one which 
had excited disputes and discussion, as far 
back, at least, as the days of the Romans, 
and there were passages in the work of 
Cicero De Offciis, which would be found 
to be applicable to the discussions upon it 
which had recently taken place in Ireland. 
The oldest decision which he had been able 
to discover in connection with the disputes 
between landlord and tenant in Ireland 
arose in the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
when it was imposed as a condition upon 
the great Earl of Desmond, who came over 
here to answer for his rebellious conduct, 
that he should abolish arbitrary distraint 
for rent on his property, and have re- 
course for its recovery to the Queen’s 
Courts by complaint to the Lord Deputy 
or to the President of the Council in 
Munster. From that time to the present 
day the subject had occupied more or less 
of attention, and for some years past the 
establishment of a system of tenant-right 
was advocated with the view of placing 
the tenure of land in that country upon a 
more satisfactory basis. He, however, 
had never been able to get from any of 
those gentlemen who were in favour of 
what they called tenant-right a clear ex- 
planation of what it was they meant by 
the term. It was supposed to have its 
origin in the reign of James I.; and it was 
believed that certain conditions were im- 
posed on the settlers in Ulster with respect 
to their dealings with the dwellers on the 
land, which implied a species of fixity of 
tenure. That principle had never been 
recognized in law; and he might, he 
thought, fairly say that the views which 
were at the present day advocated by some 
of those who were the supporters of tenant- 
right went, in reality, to the extent of 
abolishing the landlord, as such, and giv- 
ing the tenant the right to deal with the 
land as he might think fit upon payment 
of a fixed rent-charge. Unfortunately, the 
name of no less an authority than Mr. J. 
Stuart Mill had been quoted in support 
of those extreme views, and there were, 
no doubt, passagesin his works which went 
to a considerable length in that direction. 
Those passages had, however, been greatly 
modified in his subsequent editions and 
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writings, and the authority of this philo- 
sophic statesman could, he believed, no 
longer be fairly quoted to strengthen a 
position which had no foundation in jus- 
tice. He had said thus much on the 
question of tenant-right, not because it 
had anything to do with the provisions of 
the present Bill, but because it had, in his 
opinion, a great deal more influence 
than it ought to have had with the Govern- 
ment of the country. He was, he might 
add, asking their Lordships, in the propo- 
sal he was about to make, to assent to no 
new principle. In the year 1850, shortly 
after the famine in Ireland and the estab- 
lishment of the Incumbered Estates Court, 
which very much altered landed property 
there, a measure was prepared under the 
auspices of Sir William Somerville—the 
present Lord Athlumney—dealing with the 
subject, but owing to a change of Govern- 
ment it was laid aside. Again, in 1853, 
two Bills having reference to the tenure of 
land in Ireland came up to their Lord- 
ships’ House from the House of Commons, 
which were fully discussed ; but no legis- 
lation on the question took place until 
1860, when a Bill was passed into law, 
which, although it was based on the sound 
principle of making all transactions be- 
tween landlord and tenant dependent on 
written contracts, yet, unfortunately, had 
some clauses introduced into it, authorizing 
contracts by implication, which were cal- 
culated to make its operation less advan- 
tageous than would otherwise be the case. 
He had that very morning a somewhat ex- 
traordinary instance brought under his 
notice of the inefficiency of that Act for its 
purpose. The Act declared that a tenant 
might, in lieu of certain emblements, re- 
main in possession of his holding until the 
end of the current year. In an ejectment 
case between a noble Earl a Member of 
that House and one of his tenants, tried the 
other day in the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
Dublin, it was argued for the plaintiff that 
the time meant was the end of the calendar 
year, while for the defendant it was con- 
tended that it meant the end of the current 
year of the tenancy, no matter on what day 
it ended, The question, which was one of 
general importance, had been previously 
discussed at the assizes, and was now 
elaborately re-argued by Serjeant Arm- 
strong, Q.C., M.P., and Mr. J. E. Walshe, 
Q.C., for the plaintiff ; and by Mr. Hemp- 
hill, Q.C., and Mr. Shaw, Q.C., for the 
defendant. The Court were of opinion 
that a calendar year was not meant by the 
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Act, but the year which would determine 
with the period when the tenancy was 
created, and they directed a nonsuit to be 
entered with costs. There was frequently 
great misrepresentation indulged in with 
regard to the relations between landlord 
and tenant in Ireland; and, although those 
relations were not in quite a satisfactory 
state, still they were not as bad as was 
often asserted. It had been represented, 
not only throughout Ireland and Great 
Britain, but also throughout the world, 
that the diminution in the population of 
Ireland had taken place principally, if not 
entirely, by reason of the harshness and 
cruelty of the landlords in evicting their 
tenants. That was a most unjustifiable and 
extravagant statement. Taking a large 
portion of the estates of Ireland, the land- 
lords and tenants lived upon excellent 
terms, and their relations were as good as 
those which prevailed in any other coun- 
tries. Undoubtedly in Ireland there might 
be here and there a bad landlord as well as 
a bad tenant; but apart from any ill-dis- 
position on either side, they must expect 
those various contingencies to arise which 
would occur in all human affairs, and 
which would from time to time involve 
disputes. That could not be entirely pre- 
vented, and all they could do was to 
simplify the law-as much as possible in 
order that no injustice should be done. 
He would call their Lordships’ atten- 
tion to a comparison of evictions and emi- 
grants in the ten years ending in 1862. 
In that period the number of evictions in 
Ireland was 12,350 and the number of 
persons evicted, allowing an average of 44 
for each family, was about 59,187 ; where- 
as the number of emigrants in those ten 
years was no fewer than 963,167. So 
that only about one in sixteen of those 
emigrants could have been driven by evic- 
tion out of the country ; there were besides 
numbers who left Ireland for England or 
Scotland, and were not returned as emi- 
grants. But let him take the number of 
holdings which had diminished in Ireland, 
with their occupants, and compare it with 
the diminution of the population in the 
twenty years ending in 1862. The number 
of tenements or holdings in that period had 
fallen off by 120,000; and reckoning 
that each of their ocenpants had a family 
averaging 44 persons, that would give 
them a total of about 540,000 persons con- 
nected with those holdings who had left 
the land voluntarily or on compulsion. But 
the diminution of the population within 
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those same twenty years was 2,400,000. 
That showed that the population were not 
only not driven out by the landlords, but 
that they actually did not leave any large 
number of holdings in consequence of the 
conduct of the landlords. The fact was 
that a large proportion of those people 
left Ireland because they found a better 
market for their labour elsewhere, and the 
wholesale accusations about the landlords 
driving them out were utterly unfounded 
in fact. The Bill now before their Lord- 
ships contained very simple provisions. It 
did not alter the principles of the present 
law in any respect. It adopted fully the 
recommendations of the Committee of the 
other House of Parliament which sat last 
Session, and the evidence taken before 
which was highly instructive. That Com- 
mittee reported that they— 

“ Having examined several witnesses on the 
recommendation of the promoters of the inquiry, 
are of opinion that the principle of the Act of 
1860 embodied in the 38th and 40th sections— 
namely, that compensation to tenants should only 
be secured upon the improvements made with the 
consent of the landlord—should be maintained.” 


The chief object of the present Bill was to 
cause every agreement between landlord 
and tenant to be by a written contract. It 
gave a summary remedy in cases of breach 
of such contracts by providing that all dis- 
putes between landlord and tenant should 
be decided in the Quarter Sessions Civil 
Bill Court of the county, subject to an ap- 
peal to the Judge of Assize and on special 
points of law either to the Judge of Assize 
or to the Superior Courts. It would enable 
a judgment to be obtained easily and cheap- 
ly, whether for the tenant or the landlord. 
He did not propose that this Bill should 
be passed through the House quickly, but 
simply that it should be read a second time, 
and then be suspended until the other mea- 
sure having a similar object—lately intro- 
duced into the other House by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government — might come before 
their Lordships. The Bills could then be 
considered together, and probably a sound 
and satisfactory settlement of the question 
might be attained. His Bill proposed to 
abolish the power of distraint, which might 
be thought prejudicial to the landlord; but, 
on the other hand, it gave him a cheap and 
easy remedy to recover rent and enforce 
contracts. 


Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.’’ 
—( The Marquess of Clanricarde.) 


Lorpj DUFFERIN said, he was certain 
that every one connected with Ireland 
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must feel grateful to the noble Marquess 
for the admirable manner in which he had 
drawn attention to the subject, as well as 
for the elaborate care and labour which he 
had manifestly bestowed upon the Bill. He 
thought, however, that the noble Marquess 
could hardly expect that the Government 
would undertake the responsibility of aek- 
ing their Lordships to give a second read- 
ing to this Bill, when they had a measure 
of their own already introduced into the 
other House of Parliament. It would be 
extremely unreasonable to expect the Go- 
vernment to confer the right of primogeni- 
ture upon the offspring of the noble Mar- 
quess, however robust it might be, to the 
manifest prejudice and detriment of their 
own legitimate progeny. The noble Mar- 
quess seemed anxious that his Bill should 
play the part of the infant Jacob. It 
thrust forward its importunate little arms, 
that their Lordships might bless it, and 
that it might obtain a birthright over its 
elder brother which had already seen the 
light of day in another place. That Bill 
had been drawn with great care by the 
Irish Government, and it was impossible 
for Her Majesty’s Government to commit 
themselves to the principle of the present 
measure, which was not only discordant 
with that of the Government, but would 
entail a total reconstruction and remodel- 
ling of the law of landlord and tenant in 
Ireland. The noble Marquess, before he 
asked the House to assent to the second 
reading of such a Bill, ought to show that 
the present state of the law upon the sub- 
ject was intolerably bad, and that the mode- 
rate measure proposed by the Government 
would not provide a remedy for the evil. 
The noble Marquess gave their Lordships 
to understand that his Bill did nothing 
more than consolidate and amend the exist- 
ing law of landlord and tenant, and that 
it introduced no new principle of legislation. 
But he (Lord Dufferin) joined issue with the 
noble Marquess on this point, and he failed 
to see any ground for embarking in so wide 
a labour as the reconstruction of the agri- 
cultural law of Ireland. The present law 
of landlord and tenant in Ireland had been 
in foree for a number of years, and various 
decisions had been given upon it. The 
decisions which depended upon Acts of 
Parliament were like the down-stretching 
branches of the banyan tree, which partake 
of the character and add to the stability of 
the parent stem ; and before any one med- 
dled with so important a growth, which had 
already struck such deep root in the legal 
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practice and constitution of the country, he 
was bound to prove that what he proposed 
would be to a great extent better than what 
he intended to repeal. That he ventured 
to say the noble Marquess had entirely 
failed to do. And when it was remem- 
bered that the greatest trouble had been 
taken with the question, that Committee 
after Committee had sat upon it in that 
and the other House of Parliament, and 
that after repeated failures the law of 
landlord and tenant had been consolidated 
by the Act of 1860, which was known as 
Mr. Cardwell’s Act, and that during the 
whole of that time no complaint had been 
made with regard to the operation of the 
Act, and no fault found with it except in 
one single particular, their Lordships would 
probably agree with him that no reason 
had been shown why they should undertake 
the task proposed by the noble Marquess. 
In one single respect Mr. Cardwell’s Act 
had remained a dead letter. The reason of 
that might be sufficiently explained—at all 
events, every gentleman without exception 
who was examined before Mr. Maguire’s 
Committee concurred in the opinion—and 
the question was directly put to them— 
that, with the exception of the particular 
section of the Act to which he had re- 
ferred, they were able to suggest no im- 
provement in the law of landlord and 
tenant in Ireland. Well, then, considering 
that a Bill upon this important subject was 
under consideration in the other House, and 
might eventually be expected to make its 
appearance on the table of their Lord- 
ships’ House; and taking into account a 
fact to which the noble Marquess had 
not alluded —that his Bill did not even 
attempt to deal with that which had been 
regarded as the one sole defect in Mr. 
Cardwell’s Act, and that if this Bill were 
to pass to-morrow the complaints which 
were founded upon the unprotected state 
of the tenants’ improvements would be as 
rife a source of discontent and dissatisfac- 
tion as ever— he ventured to suggest that 
the noble Marquess had failed to make out 
his case for going into so large an under- 
taking, that he had no locus standi, and that 
it would be most undesirable and contrary 
to Parliamentary precedent that a Peer of 
their Lordships’ House should introduce 
a Bill of this importance at a time when 
another Bill on the same subject was 
under the consideration of the other 
House, and before their Lordships had an 
opportunity of ascertaining what the pro- 
visions of that Bill were. Under these 
Lord Dufferin 
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circumstances, he trusted that the noble 
Marquess would for the present consent 
to relieve their Lordships from the neces- 
sity of going to a division. 

Viscount LIFFORD said, the Bill of 
the noble Marquess was certainly open to 
very great objection. It dealt with so 
many subjects, its scope was so wide, and 
it went so much to the root of so many 
points connected with the rights of pro- 
perty, that it would be difficult even for a 
lawyer, after long consideration, to give an 
opinion upon it. How much more difficult, 
then, for their Lordships to do so. But 
there was much that was valuable in the 
Bill. At all events, it was superior to 
that which the noble Lord who had last 
spoken said at a future time was likely to 
come before their Lordships’ House. It 
was superior in this respect: The noble 
Marquess’ Bill would lay the foundation 
of vast litigation, but the other Bill would 
take away the property of the landlord 
without any litigation at all. He would 
appeal to noble and learned Lords, and 
especially to the noble and learned Lord 
on the Woolsack, and would ask him 
whether, when that other Bill comes into 
that House, he would say, as was said by 
his predecessor on a former occasion, that 
he ‘‘would be ashamed to take his seat 
on the Bench of Justice if he could 
support such a Bill.”” He would recom- 
mend their Lordships to give the Bill 
a second reading, provided the noble 
Marquess should agree to refer it to a 
Select Committee, and that Committee 
should be delayed until the Bill of the Go- 
vernment was before the House. There 
was one point, however, to which he had 
the strongest objection, and that was that 
the measure should extend to Ireland 
alone. In all matters of right and wrong, 
of law and justice, the principles of which 
ought to extend over the whole world, he 
could not think that any exception should 
be made in dealing with Ireland. When 
the time came he should be prepared to 
move an addition to the preamble that it 
was not expedient to deal with Ireland on 
principles of legislation different from those 
which would be applied to England, and in 
the schedule of the Bill that it should ex- 
tend to England and Scotland as well as 
Ireland. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, he was quite willing to adopt the sug- 
gestion of the noble Lord to refer the Bill 
to a Select Committee. 

Tue Eart or WICKLOW rose to make 
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a suggestion with a view of saving their 
Lordships from the necessity of a division. 
The Bill had a great many good qualities, 
and as the noble Marquess had stated that 
he was willing that it should remain on the 
table until the measure now in the House 
of Commons should come up, in order that 
an opportunity might be given to their 
Lordships of going through the two to- 
gether, and as that object might be at- 
tained as well by the first reading as by 
the second, he trusted the noble Marquess 
would withdraw his Motion for the second 
reading. 

Tue Marquess oF WESTMEATH sup- 
ported the Motion for the second reading. 
The Bill had so many good qualities that it 
would be ridiculous to get rid of it by a 
side-wind, as was proposed to be done by 
the noble Earl. 

Viscount POWERSCOURT supported 
the Bill, and expressed the hope that their 
Lordships would not make this a party 
question. 

Tue Eart oF CLANCARTY said, he 
had listened with very great interest to the 
statement of the noble Marquess who in- 
troduced the Bill. To compare it with that 
before the other House was to do an injus- 
tice to Her Majesty’s Government ; but 
he must dissent from the suggestion that 
this Bill should be withdrawn. Nothing 
was prejudged by giving it a second read- 
ing, and it was only in Committee that its 
merits could be considered. He would ask 
the House to give a second reading to this 
Bill, and then to let it stand until a second 
reading was given to the other Bill re- 
ferred to. 

Tre Eart or BANDON said, that con- 
sidering the previous attempts which had 
been made to legislate on this question, and 
the ill success which had attended them, 
he was not sanguine of attaining any satis- 
factory results by this or any future Bill. 
If, however, their Lordships would refer it 
to a Select Committee, he would not oppose 
the second reading. It was scarcely in 
order to refer to a Bill before the other 
House. It was possible that the Govern- 
ment might have received kind assistance 
from the tenant-right agitators in Ireland, 
and might be inclined to defer to the wishes 
of that body, which might perhaps require 
a clause to enable a tenant farmer to make 
improvements in the land without the con- 
sent of the landlord. The effect of that 
would be that a tenant-at-will on a farm of 
300 acres might build a house worth 
£1,500, and claim the value of the im- 
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provement from the landlord. To such a 
principle as that he believed their Lord- 
ships would never consent. Under such 
a law without his consent a tenant 
might build a house opposite his own, 
thereby not only depriving him of a 
portion of his property, but destroying 
the beauty and value of the other. He 
resided in Ireland ; he attended the weekly 
meeting of a board of guardians, com- 
posed chiefly of tenant farmers, and he 
took a considerable part in local matters, 
but he never heard a word against the law 
of landlord and tenant from those actually 
affected by it. He did hear complaints on 
the eve of a general election, but these 
were mostly made in speeches addressed 
to town constituencies by gentlemen, who, 
however able they might be in other re- 
spects, were totally ignorant of rural affairs. 
This Bill would be the ruin of the tenant far- 
mers, whom it was professedly designed to 
benefit. There were many cases in which, 
on the expiration of a long lease, tenants 
were found to be in difficulties, and were 
treated with the greatest possible kindness; 
but if the landlord knew that his successor 
would be injured by poor people being 
allowed to remain on the property, his sense 
of duty would overcome his indulgence and 
kindness. The operations of land jobbers, 
who purchased property in the Incum- 
bered Estates Court simply to sell it 
again, had had the effect of raising rents ; 
and if this Bill passed, the land jobbers 
would depreciate the value of the pro- 
perty they were going to purchase, and 
they would spend money in buying out 
poor people and sending them to America. 
What became of the plea, then, that legis- 
lation was needed to keep the people at 
home? The emigration that was going on 
from Ireland was in no way affected by the 
relations of landlord and tenant. It was 
said that the landlord in England made all 
the improvements, and that the contrary 
was the case in Ireland. He did not be- 
lieve in the general truth of this statement; 
but was it not proved that the landlords in 
Ireland wished to do their duty by the 
statement made the other night by the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland in the other 
House that they had applied for £5,000,000 
to improve the state of their property ? 
His own observation and experience led him 
to believe that the wiser course would be 
to let matters alone. Notwithstanding the 
recent conspiracy he believed that the 
country was rapidly improving, and that 
what it required was not a Landlord and 
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Tenant Bill, but a better system of rail- 
ways, the development of its mines, and the 
improvement of the harbours on its coast. 
These things would make the country 
prosperous and happy. The Fenian con- 
spiracy was sometimes attributed to the 
state of the landlord and tenant question. 
The other day a friend put into his hand a 
list of ninety prisoners confined in Cork 
gaol under the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, and of the ninety only four be- 
longed to the rank of tenant farmers. He 
believed that the origin of that conspiracy 
might be traced chiefly to the tradesmen of 
the towns, and that the population as a 
whole was entirely opposed to the move- 
ment. Nevertheless, he believed that a 
deep debt of gratitude was due to the Lord 
Lieutenant for the manner in which he 
acted at a critical moment, and that if the 
Habeas Corpus had not been suspended at 
the time it was, there might have been a 
most serious outbreak ; but it would have 
taken place contrary to the wishes of the 
farming classes. 

Tue Eart or BELMORE said, this Bill 
was intended to consolidate and amend the 
whole of the existing law relating to the 
tenure of Jand in Ireland, though, as far he 
could see, it did not in express terms re- 
peal the existing statutes. He wished, 
therefore, to ask the noble Marquess, whe- 
ther the effect of the Bill, if passed, would 
be to repeal the statutes now inforce? It 
was very desirable that there should not 
be upon the statute book two sets of laws 
which might be conflicting. 

THe Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
replied that the existing statutes would not 
be repealed by this Bill, which, however, 
had been carefully looked over, in order to 
ascertain that none of its principles con- 
flicted with the present Acts of Parliament 
relating to land in Ireland. Many years 
ago he proposed the repeal of many of those 
Acts, and some were abolished accordingly, 
though about 150 still remained on the 
statute book. 

Lorpv DUNSANY aaid, the Bill ap- 
peared to him to establish an exceedingly 
dangerous and inconvenient precedent, as 
it interfered with the fundamental prinei- 
ples upon which all property must rest. 
The title of the Irish landlord was the 
same as that of the English landlord, and 
rested upon these principles — that every 
man had a right to manage his own pro- 
perty, and that a bargain was a bargain. 

f those simple principles were departed 
from, there would be no limits to fanciful 
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legislation. He was aware that the noble 
Marquess had approached the subject with 
the largest possible experience of it, and 
his opinion was consequently entitled to 
great weight. Yet, he must confess, he 
was astonished to find in the Bill of the 
noble Marquess a retrospective clause which 
would have such an application as to be 
not only an infraction of the ordinary prin- 
ciples of justice, but also of the principles 
on which this Bill itself professed to be 
based. At least that was the conclusion 
he had arrived at after reading the 13th 
clause, by which it was proposed that a 
tenant for a certain number of lives should 
have his lease continued after the last life 
had expired. That was a very singular 
conclusion to arrive at. The exeuse for 
violating the rights of Irish landlords or- 
dinarily was that they would never grant 
leases to their tenants; but here an Irish 
tenant would have a better lease than 99 
out of every 100 English tenants. An 
Irishman on whose life a lease depended 
had a tendency to live preternaturally long, 
and if ever the poet’s ‘last man’”’ could 
be discovered he would be found to be the 
last life in an Irish lease. It appeared to 
him, therefore, that, notwithstanding the 
many merits of the Bill, this was a consi- 
derable defect. The Government Bill con- 
tained no retrospective clause, and so far 
it appeared to be superior to that of the 
noble Marquess. If the fundamental laws 
of property were to be interfered with, they 
ought to be interfered with by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers—he meant the recognized 
and constitutional advisers of the Crown, 


and not the advisers of Her Majesty’s Ad- 


visers. For Her Majesty’s Ministers he 
entertained the respect which was due to 
their high office, but he could not say that 
he always regarded with the same feeling 
those who advised Her Majesty’s Advisers. 
He confessed it was a little trying to read 
the statements which sometimes appeared 
in the Irish newspapers concerning the 
underground communications with Minis- 
ters. He had heard with great pleasure 
the declaration made in that House by the 
noble Earl at the head of Her Majesty’s 
Government to the effect that, for his part, 
he thought it was undesirable to introduce 
any fresh legislation on the subject of te- 
nant-right, and that, though he should be 
very happy to reform the law, he could not 
see his way to any measure which would 
be practicable and safe. Well, within five 
weeks after that declaration was made, the 
Irish papers gave accounts of what pur- 
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ported to be two communications between 
the Government and certain persons in 
London. He thought the Irish landlords 
had a right to complain of such communi- 
cations, because if what the Irish papers 
stated were true, it amounted to this—that 
the Ministers, in consideration of the sup- 
port of certain Members of the other House, 
were prepared to pass four measures. The 
communications to which he referred were 
published in the proceedings of the self- 
styled National Association of Ireland, 
which was a body entitled to no weight 
whatever, except what Her Majesty's Mi- 
nisters were pleased to give to it. It was 
composed exclusively of priests and a cer- 
tain number of laymen of no weight or in- 
fluence whatever, The permanent chair- 
man was Alderman M‘Swiney, who kept a 
very respectable haberdashery establish- 
ment in Ireland. The Association (Mr. 
Dillon stated) had put forward four claims, 
namely— 

“The reform of the law relating to the tenure 
of land, the removal of obnoxious oaths, freedom 
and equality in education, and the disendowment 
ofthe Established Church. He asserted that the 
Government had conceded the first two points in 
full, and given an instalment of the third, and had 
asked the Association to wait with regard to the 
Sof as the Ministry already had their hands 
ull, 

He (Lord Dunsany) could quite under- 
stand that if Government had made such 
terms with them it would be very ab- 
surd for Alderman Dillon to turn the 
Government out; but were the land- 
lords of Ireland to be the victims of 
such an understanding between the Govern- 
ment and Alderman Dillon? If the Go- 
vernment had made such a bargain it ap- 
peared to him a very extraordinary way of 
obtaining Parliamentary support, and it 
would not be unnatural if the Irish land- 
lords looked with suspicion on any land 
measure coming from a Ministry who had 
entered into such an agreement. Who was 
Mr. Dillon, who advised Her Majesty’s 
Government on these subjects? All that 
the Irish proprietors knew of him in con- 
nection with the land question was, that 
last year he offered himself as a witness 
before Mr. Maguire’s Committee, and that 
he was obliged to admit he had no per- 
sonal knowledge or experience on the sub- 
ject respecting which he had offered to 
give evidence. If Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment supposed that any moderate Bill 
Would satisfy the advocates of tenant-right 
in Ireland, it was well they should under- 
stand what the views of those persons were. 
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In one of the petitions on this subject, it 
was asked that all the occupiers of land 
should have a right to the possession of 
their holdings for ever, subject only to the 
payment of rent and taxes, the rate to be 
fixed on the average of the last seven years. 
It was hardly likely the Government were 
prepared to give satisfaction to those gen- 
tlemen ; but supposing the measure of the 
Government, while not going that length, 
should give power to the tenants to make 
what they might call improvements despite 
what might be the opinion of the landlord, 
the Irish proprietors, by new agreements 
with the occupiers, would defend them- 
selves against the consequences of such a 
measure. 

Lorpv WODEHOUSE asked the per- 
mission of their Lordships to say a very 
few words on this subject. It was not his 
intention to enter into a discussion of the 
merits of the Bill introduced by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in another place, and 
for which he was in part responsible. That 
Bill could not be properly discussed by their 
Lordships before it came up to their Lord- 
ships’ House ; but he felt so deeply with 
respect to this measure of his noble Friend 
(the Marquess of Clanricarde), and all 
measures affecting the tenure of land in 
Ireland, that he thought he would be 
wanting in his duty if he did not make a 
few observations on this oceasion. He 
could assure the House that this subject 
had been considered by the Irish Govern- 
ment—not as the noble Lord (Lord Dun- 
sany) seemed to think—in the light of a 
matter of bargain or understanding, and 
with a view to catch a few votes from one 
party or the other on the eve of a division, 
but as a subject which deeply affected all 
the interests of Ireland. The Government 
regarded it as a question which imperatively 
demanded to be settled—a question which 
now more than ever demanded a settlement, 
when they had had a state of things in 
Ireland bordering on open insurrection. 
He hoped that if the Bill which the Go- 
vernment had introduced elsewhere should 
reach their Lordships’ House Irish land- 
lords would consider it calmly and dispas- 
sionately, and with a view to seeing whether 
it was not such a measure as the interests 
of Ireland required, and as could be passed 
without interfering with the rights of pro- 
perty. Could any one suppose that he, 
an English landowner, deeply interested 
in land, would consent to any measure 
which would sacrifice or materially disturb 
the rights of property ? But, on the other 
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hand, those who supposed that the present | that measures affecting the rights of pro- 
system of land tenure and the present re-| perty should be brought forward by Her 
lations between landlord and tenant in| Majesty’s Government rather than by a 
Ireland were satisfactory, and such as could | private individual. He accepted this ge- 
be safely allowed to remain without an neral principle—but he accepted it with 
attempt ata settlement, made a great mis- | a qualification as to the spirit and temper 
take with regard to the state of that, in which Her Majesty’s Government were 
country. That this was one of the most | disposed to deal with the question. He 
difficult questions that could engage the | would not enter into such a discussion as 
attention of the Legislature no one would | that which the noble Lord (Lord Wode- 
deny ; because they were called upon to| house) had just properly warned them 
treat the tenure of land in Ireland in a | against — the discussion of the measure 
somewhat different manner from that in| which the Government had introduced in 
which the tenure of land in other portions | the other House of Parliament; but he 
of the United Kingdom were dealt with. | confessed he was sorry to hear that the 
The admission that this should be done had | noble Lord considered himself partly re- 
been frequently made and made by Parlia- | sponsible for it, because, from what he 
ment itself. The question was how to do|had heard, he was afraid that it very 
it without, on the one hand, infringing | seriously threatened the rights of property 
upon the rights of the landlord, while, on|in Ireland. He would not, however, an- 
the other hand, they cured the distrust | ticipate a discussion, nor express any opi- 
which at present existed between the holders | nion on the merits of the Bill. He quite 
and the cultivators of land in Ireland. | agreed with the noble Lord that no subject 
Without entering into the merits of the} was more important or more difficult to 
provisions of the Bill of the noble Mar-| deal with than that of the relations be- 
quess—which provisions, he might say, | tween landlord and tenant in Ireland. But 
were very complicated and difficult to under- | he was afraid the difficulty existed in the 
stand—he might observe that the Bill was | conflicting views of the two parties, and 
a permissive one, and, therefore, did not | more especially in the exaggerated views 
practically go further in principle than/entertained by the tenants, and which 
many of the Bills which had already been | they were encouraged to entertain, of 
passed. But he thought the House would | their indefeasible rights to the land they 
be inclined to adopt the suggestion of his | held. So long as that notion was enter- 
noble Friend (Lord Dufferin), and wait till tained it was impossible to place the re- 
the measure which Her Majesty’s Govern- | lations between them and their landlords 
ment had prepared came before them. He | upon a satisfactory footing. The undis- 
urged this course with the greater confi- | guised object of the tenant, and that alone, 
dence because he observed that every | which would satisfy him that justice was 
speaker in the present discussion had in-| done, was that he should be entitled to 
sensibly left the Bill before them, and gone | remain on the land so long as he continued 
to that which the Government had intro-|to pay his rent, and that, in fact, the 
duced elsewhere. He concurred with the | landlord should be the chief renter, and 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Dunsany) that | not the owner of the property. He (the 
a Bill of this kind should come before | Earl of Derby) was disposed in every way 
Parliament on the responsibility of Her|to enforce the rights of tenant, whether 
Majesty’s Government. It would be much | he held at will or under lease, to obtain 
better for the House, and much better for | full compensation for unexhausted improve- 
the Irish proprietors, that it should so come | ments. That was a principle founded 
before Parliament. Without saying any! on justice, and enforced in this country 
more at present on either the principle of | by custom; and if it was not to be en- 
Bills like this or their details, he again | forced by custom in Ireland, then there 
asked their Lordships to suspend their| was a case made out for enforcing it by 
judgment till the Bill proposed by the Go-|law. But the fact was, in a great portion 
vernment came before them, and when it| of Ireland the tenants were not in a con- 
reached them to give it a full and dispas- | dition to carry out valuable improvements. 
sionate consideration. If they expected tenants to effect improve- 

Tue Eart or DERBY accepted the| ments on their farms, whether large or 
proposition of the noble Lord behind him | small, the landlord must have the right of 
(Lord Dunsany), and of the noble Lord | choosing the tenants to whom he would 
who had just sat down (Lord Wodehouse), | let his farm. When an application was 
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made for the occupation of a farm the 
general rule in this country was to in- 
quire whether the applicant possessed suf- 
ficient capital and stock for the purpose. 
But that was not the case in Ireland. In 
the part of Ireland with which he was 
connected he had always been willing to 
grant leases to tenants, but the great 
bulk of the tenants held their farms as 
tenants-at-will; and if on the death of 
a tenant the landlord were to say that 
such one of his sons as had the most 
capital to cultivate the farm should be put 
in possession of it, the whole family would 
be up in arms against him as a persecu- 
tor. In other cases, the eldest son, on 
taking possession of the farm, was found 
to be nothing better than a pauper tenant, 
every shilling of the father’s property 
being left to those of the family who did 
not get the farm. Nothing was more 
common in the part of Ireland with which 
he was connected than for a tenant-at- 
will, having a large family, to bequeath 
the farm to one of the children without 
a shilling of money, and to make legacies 
to his children which were to be paid out 
of the landlord’s rent. In such cases it 
was ridiculous to talk about tenants’ im- 
provements, How was a man to make 
improvements who not only had no capital 
but was subject to a load of debt which 
often exceeded in amount the rent which 
was to be paid to the landlord? Only 
the other day there died the head of a 
family who for several generations had 
been in possession of several farms upon 
his estates. He (the Earl of Derby) had 
not been satisfied with the way in which 
the farms had been dealt with, and he 
had given notice to the last tenant that 
upon his death he should resume posses- 
sion of the farms. He would not trouble 
their Lordships with the details of the ar- 
rangements which he proposed to the 
heir, but the result was that he agreed 
to permit him to remain upon one of the 
farms for a year, provided that he did not 
break up the land that was in grass. The 
first thing that this man did was to break 
up the grass land. He proceeded against 
him by injunction, and he was now engaged 
in legal proceedings with very great doubt 
whether he could rid himself of his tenant 
in consequence of the term ‘‘ current year ”’ 
which had been mentioned by the noble 
Marquess. In addition to this, when he 


agreed to permit this young man to re- 
tain possession in the farm for a year he 
received a letter from the widow of the 
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former tenant, saying that she thought it 
was the grossest injustice that he should 
deprive her son of the farm, because there 
was settled upon it a jointure of £50 a 
year which had been settled upon her by 
her husband. That views such as these 
should be entertained, even by persons in 
a respectable position in life, showed how 
different were the circumstances of Ire- 
land from those in England, and they 
must be borne in mind when their Lord- 
ships were called upon to take into con- 
sideration a Bill for dealing with the re- 
lations between landlord and tenant and 
providing for the protection of the latter. 
He was far from saying that there were 
no cases in which the tenants required 
protection ; but he was quite sure that if 
a balance was struck between the neces- 
sities of the two classes, it would be found 
that landlords required more protection 
than tenants. The noble Marquess de- 
served great credit for the pains which 
he had taken with the measure, and the 
equitable spirit in which he had approached 
the question of the relations between land- 
lord and tenant. He had curiously ex- 
amined the provisions of the Bill, and, 
although there might be some difficulty in 
carrying out some of them, yet its pro- 
posals were generally so fair and reasonable 
that if the question before their Lordships 
was whether their Lordships should assent 
to or reject the second reading, he should 
certainly vote in favour of allowing the 
Bill to pass that stage, especially as the 
noble Marquess had expressed his willing- 
ness to allow the Bill to go before a Select 
Committee. As he understood the state 
of affairs, however, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment did not intend to oppose the 
second reading, but desired that it should 
be deferred until a Bill which they had 
themselves originated should come up to 
their Lordships’ House. That mode of 
dealing with the question hardly seemed 
likely to secure that immediate legislation 
upon the subject which the Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland said was so necessary. It 
was impossible to say when the Govern- 
ment measure might pass through the 
House of Commons. There was other 
business on hand which would, no doubt, 
occupy a great deal of attention, and it 
was very doubtful whether the Bill would 
reach their Lordships’ House in time to 
permit them to legislate upon the subject 
this year. He did not suppose that any 
advantage would result from going into 
Committee in the month of August. At 
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the same time if the Select Committee} ance in dealing with it would be most 
was to be deferred until the other mea-| valuable. If, then, the Government had 
sure came up, he did not see that it would | ‘laid before their Lordships at an early 
make much difference whether the second | period of the Session the Bill which was 
reading was agreed to that night or was | now before the House of Commons, it was 
referred to a future date, and he should | possible that it might have been passed, 
therefore recommend the noble Marquess | or if it had not proved to be satisfactory 
to defer it for a short time. on careful examination, then the measure 
Eart GRANVILLE said, that with! proposed by his noble Friend (the Mar- 
regard to the mode of procedure on this | quess of Clanricarde) might have met 
important subject, the Government were | with their Lordships’ approval. Some of 
anxious not to take any course which might | the arguments which had been urged 
appear wanting in respect to the noble | against that measure by the noble Lord 
Marquess, or to slight the important subject | who first took objection to it (Lord Duf- 
he had brought under their Lordships’ | ferin) he must confess he regarded as being 
notice. He would not discuss the Bill now | rather in its favour. His noble Friend 
before the other House, but all he ven-/| said it sought to effect a great deal too 
tured to say was that that Bill was founded | much, and that to embrace the law relating 
on the principle which had been laid down | to landlord and tenant in Ireland in a single 
as desirable by the noble Earl, that the| Act was an attempt which ought not to be 
tenants in Ireland should have some reason- | made, inasmuch as that law depended on 
able compensation for improvements effect-|}a variety of Acts of Parliament and a 
ed, but that they had no indefeasible right ; multitude of decisions, which had reduced 
to the possession of the land. As to the! the whole system into a state of great con- 
mode of dealing with this question, which | fusion. Now, if there was one reason 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland described | stronger than another for dealing with the 
as an extreme difficulty and yet of extreme | subject as a whole, it was, he thought, to 
urgency, he thought that it would not be| be found in that ‘‘ banyan forest ’’ of de- 
wise to hold it over the head of the mea-| cisions which his noble Friend described. 
sure which the Government had introduced | He was also of opinion that it was of the 
into the other House. Even those who! utmost importance that the minds of the 
had spoken in favour of the Bill of the! Irish people should be set at rest in refer- 
noble Marquess had admitted that it was in| ence to the question, and that the law 
some respects imperfect, and it was there- | should as far as possible be simplified and 
fore in his opinion desirable that the noble | made clear ; but as it seemed to be ad- 
Marquess should withdraw his Motion, and | mitted on all hands that the present Bill 
thus allow himself an opportunity of re-| ought not to be proceeded with while the 
moving the imperfections which had been | fate of the measure before the House of 
pointed out. Commons remained undecided, he thought 
Eart GREY said, he strongly recom-| the best course to adopt would be to post- 
mended the noble Marquess to adopt the | pone the second reading until after the 
suggestion thrown out, and postpone the} recess. He had been informed that the 
second reading of his Bill. But he could | second reading of the Government Bill was 
not help expressing his regret that the | likely to come on onan early day intheother 
course pursued by the Government left but | House, and that there was great probabi- 
faint hopes that this question, which had | lity that it would not pass. If that should 
been described as important and urgent, | be the case the objections entertained to 
could be disposed of in a satisfactory man-| proceeding with the measure of his noble 
ner during the present Session, for the Bill} Friend would be to a great extent removed, 
introduced by the Government into the|and he hoped that, while consenting to 
House of Commons could not reach their | postpone the discussion of it, he would not 
Lordships before August. It was to be/ put it off to so distant a day as practically 
deplored, when the Government had so| to prevent their Lordships from resuming 
much business on their hands in the | the consideration of the Bill in the event of 
other House, that they did not introduce | the failure of the rival scheme. 
the Bill on this subject in their Lordships’; Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
House. The subject was one which their | having defended the course which he had 
Lordships’ House was particularly well | taken in moving the second reading of his 
fitted to discuss, because there were seve-| Bill that evening by reference to a prece- 
ral noble and learned Lords whose assist-| dent of 1853, when he had pursued exactly 
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a similar course with the approbation of 
the House and of the Prime Minister, Lord 
Aberdeen, expressed his readiness not to 
press his Motion, while he abstained from 
fixing any day for resuming the discus- 
sion. 


Motion (by Leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


POST OFFICE CLERKS.—QUESTION. 


Viscount BANGOR asked the Post- 
master General, Why the Clerks in the 
London District Post Offices are forbidden 
to communicate the Place of Residence 
of People in their respective Districts to 
Persons applying to them for such Infor- 
mation ? 

Lorn STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
replied, that the main duty of the clerks in 
question was to secure the safe transmission 
of the letters which passed through their 
hands to those persons to whom they were 
addressed, and that it was manifest that 
to answer all the idle inquiries made—and 
made sometimes with improper motives— 
with respect to the place of residence of 
people living in their respective districts 
would be to interfere very much with the 
proper discharge of their business, as well 
as to act in contravention, to some extent, 
of that seereey which they were required 
to observe. More than that, the only way 
in which these clerks would be enabled 
to give the information referred to as a 
general rule, would be by looking for it in 
the Post Office Directory, by turning over 
the pages of which excellent work the 
persons requiring it would have it equally 
in their power to obtain that information 
for themselves. 


SALE OF ADVOWSONS BILL [H.1. ] 

A Bill for enabling Lords of Manors in cer- 
tain Cases to sell Advowsons—Was presented by 
The Lorp Bisnop of PsrerporoveaH; read 1*. 
(No. 109.) 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS BILL [H.L. | 
A Bill to make further Provision for the 
good Government and Extension of certain 
Public Schools—Was presented by The Eant of 
Cuarenpon ; read 1*. (No. 110.) 


House adjourned at half past Seven 
o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o’clock, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, May 11, 1866. 


MINUTES.}--Serecr Commirrez—On Edinburgh 
Annuity Tax Abolition Act (1860) and Canon- 
gate Annuity Tax Act, nominated ; on Writs 
Registration (Scotland) nominated. 

Suprty—considered in Commitiee—Anmy Esti- 
mates—Civit Service Estimates (Class VI. 
and Class VII.) — Resolutions [May 10] re- 


ported. 

Pustic Bitts—-First Reading—Sale of Land by 
Auction * [u.u.] [155] ; Salmon Fisheries (Scot- 
land) * [u.u.} [156]. 

Second Reading— Life Insurances (Ireland) * 
[141] ; Solicitor to the Treasury [152]. 

Committee— Fishery Piers and Harbours (Ire- 
land) * [r.r.] [93]; Lunacy Acts (Scotland) 
Amendment (re-comm.) [127]. 

Report—Lunacy Acts (Scotland) Amendment 
(re-comm) [127]. 

Considered as amended—Landed Property Im- 
provement (Ireland) * [118] ; Hop Trade 

128}. 

Third Tneaing Drainage Maintenance (Ire- 
land) * [95]; Burials in Burghs (Scotland) 
[182], and passed. 


INDIA—MADRAS IRRIGATION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SMOLLETT said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India, What was the extent of liability 
undertaken by the Indian Government 
under the Madras Irrigation and Canal 
Act of 1860; whether the capital of 
£1,000,000 was fully paid up; what 
amount of interest has been paid from the 
Indian Exchequer upon that capital; and 
whether any sums advanced have been re- 
paid out of the profits of the Canal Com- 
pany? What amount of additional capital 
was raised under the said Company’s Canal 
Act of 1863; how much of this additional 
capital has been paid up, and what amount 
is still due on unpaid shares; also what 
amount of interest has been paid on the 
additional capital, and from what sources 
the interest has come? And what is the 
object of the Act introduced to amend the 
Acts of 1860 and 1863; whether it has 
been brought before Parliament with the 
knowledge of the Indian Government ; and 
whether there are any grounds to suppose 
that the works of this Company will ever 
prove reproductive ? 

Mr. STANSFELD said, in reply, that 
the Government liability under this Act was 
to guarantee 5 per cent on £1,000,000 of 
eapital. Of that sum all but £44,296 
had been paid up. The amount of interest 
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advanced was £214,233, and no additional 
capital had been raised under the Act of 
1863. The object of the Amendment 
Act was to enable the Company to substi- 
tute £20 shares for shares of a larger 
amount. There was every reason to be- 
lieve that the canal works would be pro- 
fitable. 

Mr. SMOLLETT said, he wished to 
know if any interest had been refunded ? 

Mr. STANSFELD: None; the works 
were not yet completed. 


GRIEVANCES OF THE INDIAN ARMY. 
QUESTION. 


Sir ‘JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 
rose to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for India, Whether the Secretary of State 
in Council has under his consideration all 
the complaints which have been made to 
Her Majesty’s Government, or to Parlia- 
ment, by officers of the Indian Army in 
respect of the non-fulfilment of the Parlia- 
mentary guarantee of their former rights 
and privileges, including questions of com- 
pensation, bonus, and pension funds ; whe- 
ther the Statement which he has promised 
to make would have reference to all such 
claims, complaints and petitions ; and if he 
ean inform the House when he will be pre- 
pared to make that Statement ? 

Mr. STANSFELD, in reply, said, he 
informed the House the other night, in an- 
swer to the hon. and gallant Member for 
Harwich (Major Jervis), that he had every 
reason to expect that immediately after 
the Whitsuntide recess he should be pre- 
pared to make the annual statement on 
the Indian Army. As to whether that 
statement would have reference to all the 
claims and complaints made by officers of 
the Indian Army, he was afraid that that 
would be saying a good deal, for those 
claims and complaints were very numerous; 
but when he made the statement he hoped 
to be able to satisfy the House that such 
matters had had due consideration. 


PROCEEDINGS AGAINST MR. EDMUNDS, 
QUESTION, 


Sir JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 
rose to ask Mr. Attorney General, Why the 
proceedings which he stated on the 6th of 
March, 1865, were about to be taken in 
order to recover from Mr. Leonard Ed- 
munds “the balance of the sums alleged 
to be deficient ’’ in his accounts have not 
been so taken; and, why the suit which 
it was intimated to Mr. Edmunds by the 


Mr. Stansfeld 
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Secretary to the Treasury in January last 
had been directed to be instituted in the 
Court of Exchequer has not been pro- 
ceeded with ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
must beg to explain that the delay had 
chiefly arisen from its being intended, 
until recently, to institute the proceedings 
in the Court of Exchequer, but the re- 
gulations of that Court having been altered 
with regard to matters of that kind under 
a recent Act, it had been thought, on fur- 
ther consideration, that there was no good 
reason why the proceedings should not be 
taken in the Court of Chancery, which had 
a better machinery for taking accounts. 
The information, accordingly, either had 
been already laid, or would be laid within 
a day or two. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 
wished to know, whether the proceedings 
would be of such a nature as to allow Mr. 
Edmunds to offer any explanation or de- 
fence which might be within his power to 
all the charges preferred against him? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL: Of 
course he would have every opportunity 
of doing so. 


at Hong Kong. 


ARMY—THE TROOPS AT HONG KONG, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. LOCKE said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
the 20th Regiment (2nd Battalion) has 
been ordered, or whether it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to order it, from 
Japan, where it is at present stationed, to 
Hong Kong, to oceupy the quarters va- 
cated by Her Majesty’s 11th Regiment, in 
which great mortality had lately occurred, 
or whether it is the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to send Native Troops 
to that station ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON said, 
in reply, that the 2nd Battalion of the 
20th Regiment had received orders to pro- 
ceed from Japan to Hong Kong, to relieve 
the regiment at present stationed there ; 
but it would not be necessary that they 
should occupy the quarters vacated by the 
llth Regiment, which had proceeded to 
the Cape. In March last orders were sent 
by telegraph to Ceylon to send four com- 
panies of Native Troops to Hong Kong as 
a temporary measure. 

CotoneL NORTH said, he would beg 


| to ask the noble Lord, whether the order 


was accompanied by unlimited authority to 
General Guy not to act on economical 
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principles, but to spare no expense in se- 
curing the health of the Battalion, and 
whether he is authorized to employ native 
watchmen, so as to allow the proper relief 
from duty ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON re- 
plied that orders were sent that the duties 
at Hong Kong should be diminished by 
the employment of native police or watch- 
men, and that under no circumstances were 
the troops to be kept too long on duty. 
With the barrack accommodation, and with 
the authority given to General Guy to hire 
proper quarters, there was every reason 
to believe that ample provision had been 
made. 
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TENANTS’ IMPROVEMENTS IN 
IRELAND.—QUESTION. 


Str ROBERT PEEL said, he had a 
question to put to Mr. Attorney General 
for Ireland, which, as it considerably 
affected landed property, he might, per- 
haps, be allowed to preface with a brief 
explanation. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, when the Chief Secretary in- 
troduced his Bill to amend the law re- 
lating to the Tenure and Improvement 
of land in Ireland, said that it implied 
the consent of the landlord to specific 
improvements, and that it proposed to 
interfere in no way with the perfect free- 
dom of contract between landlord and 
tenant. That was a clear and distinct 
statement. It had, however, been stated 
authoritatively by the organ of the par- 
ties who induced the Government to bring 
forward the measure that— 

“ No landlord can defeat the claim of his tenant 
to compensation under the Act by a general con- 
tract not to improve, or not to claim compensation 
if he should improve.” 

And again— 

“A general agreement would be one in contra- 

vention of the policy of the Act, and would be 
voidable.” 
The question, therefore, he had to ask 
was, Whether the statement of the right 
hon, and learned Gentleman was the cor- 
rect interpretation of the Bill ; and whether 
by Clause 29 an owner will have power 
by means of a written agreement with 
the tenant to prevent him from execut- 
ing allor any of the improvements men- 
tioned in the 37th section of the Landed 
Property Improvement Act, 1860? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Lawsoy) said, he thought 
the clause alluded to by his right hon. 
Friend was clear and free from ambiguity. 
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It provided that there should be no com- 
pensation for any improvements which the 
owner might prevent the tenant from mak- 
ing, or might compel him to make, by the 
contract. If, therefore, a landlord wished 
to control his tenant in making any im- 
provements, he had only to introduce a 
specific clause into the lease or contract 
controlling or preventing him from mak- 
ing that particular improvement. If, for 
instance, he chose to prevent him from 
building a house, he had only to intro- 
duce a clause to that effect in the con- 
tract, and if the tenant, acting in defiance 
of it, did build, of course he could not 
claim compensation against the landlord. 
The right hon. Baronet had ascribed to 
him an observation which he did not think 
was quite correct, but that was the mean- 
ing of the clause. It did not, however, 
give validity to general agreements profess- 
ing to bind the tenant to forego claims for 
improvements made by him under the Act. 

Sir HUGH CAIRNS said, the question 
people in Ireland desired to know was 
whether, if an owner of landed property 
entered into a written contract with his 
tenant that as between them the provi- 
sions of this Bill should not apply at all, 
that would be valid under the Bill ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Lawson) said, he did not 
think that would be a valid contract. 


ARMY—MILITIA—WAR OFFICE COM- 
MISSION.— QUESTION. 


Tue O'DONOGHUE said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, Why 
the recommendations of the late Militia 
War Office Commission have not been 
carried out ; and whether it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to carry them 
out ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON aaid, 
in reply, that the greater part of the re- 
commendations of the Commission referred 
to by the hon. Gentleman had been carried 
out, and he did not know to which of them 
not carried out the hon. Gentleman re- 
ferred. 


THE BALLOT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MONK said, he would beg to ask 
the hon. Member for Bristol, Whether he 
intends this Session to bring forward his 
annual Motion in favour of the Ballot ? 

Ma. BERKELEY, in reply, said, he 
should deem it his duty to bring on the 
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question of the Ballot in the course of the 
Session, but he should take care in doing 
so not to interfere in any way with the 
progress of the Government Reform Bill. 


LOSS OF MERCHANT SHIPS. 
QUESTION. 


Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
wished to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade, Whether he intends to propose 
any change in the Tribunal prescribed by 
the Merchant Shipping Act for investigat- 
ing the causes of the loss of Merchant 
Ships at sea, or in any other manner to 
provide increased security for the safety of 
passengers in passenger ships ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON, in reply, said, 
the subject referred to by the right hon. 
Baronet was under consideration, and a 
measure dealing with the question was in 
course of preparation ; it would also con- 
tain some other Amendments of the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act. In the present state 
of public business, however, he did not 
think it very probable that such a measure 
would pass during the present Session. 


PAYMENT OF CATTLE INSPECTORS, 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. BONHAM-CARTER said, he rose 
to call the attention of the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council to the subject 
of the payment of Cattle Inspectors. The 
Cattle Diseases Act Amendment Bill of 
this Session, passed on the 23rd of last 
month, enacts by the ninth clause that no 
fee or other charge shall be demanded or 
paid for any certifieate or licence under 
that Act, or any order or regulation there- 
under. Inmany counties the local autho- 
rity had before the passing of the Act au- 
thorized and promulgated schedules of fees 
payable by cattle owners to inspectors or 
other officials for certificates and licences. 
He wished to ask, first, Whether under the 
above clause such payments were forbidden 
and had become illegal ? and next, whether 
the clause precluded the local authority 
from authorizing, under Section 8 of the 
Privy Council Order of the 24th of March, 
allowances payable from the county rate, 
calculated on items of work done by its 
officers, whether by granting certificates, 
or licences, or otherwise ? 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, in reply, that 
the clause applied only to the levying 
fees from persons applying for licences or 
certificates, or making declarations ; but 
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paying their inspectors by allowances for 
items of work done, instead of salary. 


THE PANIC IN THE CITY. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. DISRAELI: I take this oppor- 
tunity of inquiring of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Whether there is any truth in 
the prevalent rumour that Her Majesty’s 
Government have authorized any relaxation 
of the provisions of the Bank Charter re- 
gulating the issue of notes ? 

Mr. BAZLEY: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has anticipated the question I in- 
tended to put to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; but I would also wish to inquire 
further, whether in the event of their not 
having already taken measures to afford 
relief the necessity for so doing is not de- 
serving of their immediate consideration 
under existing circumstances ? 

Mr. BIDDULPH: I wish to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, whether he 








is prepared to relax the provisions of the 
Bank Act in the event of the Bank di- 
rectors making a proposition ts that effect ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: In the first place, in reply to the 
question of the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite, I beg to state that there is no truth 
in the statement that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have authorized any step to be 
taken at variance with the provisions of the 
Act of 1844. In point of fact, they have 
not arrived at any decision upon the sub- 
ject of the state of things which prevails in 
the City in immediate connection with the 
calamitous event announced yesterday. ~ I 
may go further and say, that until two 
hours or two hours and a half ago no re- 
presentation or formal report of any kind 
had reached me from the City upon the 
subject of the existing state of things; but 
for the last two hours and a half my time 
has been oceupied in receiving information 
and statements, and, I may add, an im- 
portant requisition from very influential 
persons connected with the City. I have 
seen many of the most influential and re- 
spected members of the body of the London 
bankers on the subject, and I have not yet 
had time to see, but I expect to see as soon 
as my engagements in this House will 
allow me to leave my place, a deputation 
regularly constituted from the joint-stock 
banks in London to the same effect. The 
purport of the statements made by them is 
that they conceive the state of panic and 
distress which prevails in the City to be 





did not preclude the local authority from 
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without parallel in the recollection of the 
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oldest men of business in the City of Lon- 
don. They suggest and desire that in 
some form or other relief should be afforded. 
But [ am not yet cognizant of the actual 
state of affairs in the City, as it is exhibited 
from time to time by the accounts of the 
Bank of England, it being very well known 
that the reserve of the Bank of England 
constitutes the principal part of the dis- 
posable money of the country, and that it 
constitutes the stock which is immediately 
acted upon by any extraordinary demand 
for money. Before | take any steps in the 
matter, 1 should wish to know the precise 
course of events which have taken place at 
the Bank during the day ; but in referring 
to the course of events at the Bank do not 
let it be supposed that I make the allusion 
as if it were possible to raise any question 
with reference to the position of the Bank 
itself. I merely speak of the events that 
have occurred at the Bank during the day 
as likely to guide us in the course we may 
adopt, because the Bank of England is, in 
reality, the mirror of the monetary state of 
the country, and from the the actual trans- 
actions of the Bank we obtain from day to 
day the most definite aceount of the con- 
dition of the money-market. The repre- 
sentations that have been made to me are 
of a general and partially indefinite charac- 
ter, while, at the same time, they are repre- 
sentations which, on account of the quarters 
from which they proceed, are entitled to 
the greatest weight and importance, and are 
entitled to the most anxious, careful, and, 
I may add, the immediate consideration of 
the Government. Possibly, in as short a 
time as that during which I have been oc- 


cupied this afternoon, we shall have acquired 
very valuable information on the question | 


by which we shall be guided in the course 
we may adopt. At the present moment I 
can only say that the condition of things 
in the City has our most careful and anx- 
ious consideration, and that we shall feel it 


to be our duty to bring the matter as far | 


as in us lies to a wise and a prompt issue. 
The hon. Gentleman behind me has asked 
me whether we should consent to suspend 
the Bank Act in the event of the Directors 
of the Bank of England making a propo- 
sition to that effect. On that question I 
should wish to make this remark: in the 
first place, having stated our anxiety to 
proceed promptly with this matter, I think 
| had better not answer any question ; es- 
pecially any question relating to the hypo- 
thesis of a request by the Directors of the 
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reason to suppose that any request from 
that quarter is likely to reach the Go- 
vernment, 


Arrangements in Fifeshire. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


SCOTLAND—POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS 
IN FIFESUIRE.—RESOLUTION, 


Sm ROBERT ANSTRUTHER rose 
to call attention to the continued complaint 
of the way in which the Fife Postal Ser- 
vice is conducted, and to move a Resolu- 
tion, and said he was sorry to say that, 
notwithstanding the complaints made to the 
Post Office authorities, there had been no 
improvement in reference to this matter. It 
was not until that morning that the Post 
Office authorities had thought proper to 
issue a circular explaining the reasons 
upon which they had acted. The Post- 
master stated, in his defence, that he (Sir 
Robert Anstruther) regarded the negotia- 
tion as a mere dispute between the Post 
Office and the Railway Company as to 
terms ; whereas it was, in fact, a question 
whether the Post Office could pay the sum 
demanded by the Company with due regard 
to the correspondence to be benefited ; and 
he said that the correspondence was very 
small, and that the £2,000 a year which 
the Post Office offered was the very utmost 
they would be justified in paying, the Com- 
pany having refused to make that altera- 
tion in the hours of the trains, which would 
alone justify their demand of a higher price. 
That could hardly be so, for £250 had 
been offered in order to secure other trains. 


| In answer to this necessity for an altera- 
| tion of trains he (Sir Robert Anstruther) 
could only say that he had posted a letter 


in Cupar, the county town of Fife, at half 
past eight o’clock in the evening, and it 
was not delivered in Edinburgh for twenty- 
four hours; whereas if the Post Office 
would only use the one o’clock train a 
difference of fifteen hours would be secured 
in the delivery of letters. He could not 
but think it a very hard case that the time 
of the House should be wasted in having 
these questions so frequently discussed, and 
that notwithstanding their frequent discus- 
sion no redress should be obtained. He 
thought the Return called for by the hon. 
Member for Hastings (Mr. Waldegrave- 
Leslie) sufficiently demonstrated the incon- 
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venience suffered in Fife; and he had no 
doubt his hon. Friend would confirm him 
in what he had said. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, the complaints 
which have so frequently been addressed to the 
Post Office authorities by the Commissioners of 
Supply and others in the County of Fife, deserve 
the prompt attention of that department,”—( Str 
Robert Anstruther,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.’’ 


Mr. OLIPHANT, in seconding the 
Motion, said, he could fully confirm what 
had been said by the hon. Baronet as to 
the inconvenience experienced in the county 
of Fife. As Member for the county, he had 
constantly made complaints of the irregula- 
rities attending the transmission of letters. 

Mr. AYTOUN said, that the despatch 
which was now asked for with reference 
to the conveyance of letters in Fife had, 
in the case of the borough which he repre- 
sented, been granted, and the request 
with regard to the county which had been 
so long uncomplied with by the Post Office 
authorities was, he believed, a very reason- 
able one. 

Mr. WALDEGRAVE-LESLIE said, 
that this matter might easily have been 
settled out of doors but for the unwilling- 
ness whieh the Post Office authorities dis- 
played to accede to the reasonable request 
of the inhabitants of Fifeshire. At present 
letters arriving in Edinburgh at seven in 
the morning were detained until half past 
four in the afternoon, before they were 
sent on, and that letters posted in Fife 
and reaching Edinburgh the same evening 
were kept in the Post Office all night and 
not delivered until the following morning ; 
and great inconvenience was caused to the 
inhabitants of the county in question, in 
consequence of a difference between the 
Post Office authorities and the Railway 
Company with regard to what was really 
a trifling sum. He denied the assertion 
made by the Post Office authorities that 
the correspondence of Fife was so very 
small, It happened that the population 
of the county was over 100,000, and the 
Fife mails were the largest out of Edin- 
burgh, except those of Glasgow. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, his remarks 
would be few, since the interest in the 
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subject was entirely local and not at all 
interesting to gentlemen not living in that 
part of the country. The facts were 
these. There were two mail-trains which 
run every day from Edinburgh to Fife. 
The first went early in the morning, 
and took over the London mail which 
arrived in Edinburgh the night before—in 
fact, it took over the whole correspondence 
which arrived in Edinburgh and Glasgow 
on the previous evening—and that mail 
was forwarded to every town in Fifeshire. 
There was another mail which left Edin- 
burgh at half past four in the afternoon, 
and téok all the morning letters from Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow to Fifeshire, and also 
took the Fifeshire letters to other places 
further North. Now, the House knew very 
well that two mail-trains a day was the 
ordinary allowance which gentlemen, who 
lived in the country, were accustomed to 
expect. But in the ease of Fifeshire there 
was an additional train, which left Edin- 
burgh between nine and ten o’clock in the 
morning, immediately after the London mail 
had arrived in Edinburgh, and took the 
letters brought by this mail to every im- 
portant town in Fifeshire. From a Return 
which he had had carefully made out he 
found that of 8,000 letters which arrived 
in Edinburgh to be despatched to Fife, no 
fewer than 6,500 went on without any 
delay. The whole question, therefore, out 
of which the complaint of delay had arisen 
related to the remaining 1,500. It was, 
therefore, a question whether for the rate 
of this sixth or seventh of the whole cor- 
respondence that was sent to Fife there 
should be a third mail-train every day. 
The interim train at nine in the morning, 
he must explain, was not a mail-train, but 
was an arrangement made with the Rail- 
way Company, under which the 6,500 
letters were forwarded. That, then, was 
the question with regard to the down 
mails. As to the up mails there were also 
two. These seem to run satisfactorily, 
and to carry the mails without complaint, 
except that it was stated that the up train 
from Fife in the evening arrived too late 
for the letters to be delivered in Edin- 
burgh the same night. That, he appre- 
hended, to be a question more for the 
consideration of Edinburgh than Fife, be- 
cause it was admitted that the afternoon 
mail could not be accelerated ; and, there- 
fore, the question came to this—whether 
or not the whole of the correspondence of 
the other parts of the North to Edinburgh 
should be delayed for the sake of the com- 
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paratively small portion that came from 
Fifeshire ? He now came to another point. 
His hon. Friend seemed to think that the 
Post Office could do as they liked with the 
Railway Companies—that if the Railway 
Companies declined to carry on the neces- 
sary service all that was to be done was to 
call upon the Railway Companies to do so, 
and if they refused, to go to arbitration 
and claim damages. That was not the 
law. There was no power of arbitration 
except in letters sent by the regular mail- 
trains fixed by the Post Office, where the 
Railway Companies were compelled to keep 
particular time. The Act was imperfect 
in that respect ; and all he could say was 
that he hoped an occasion would arise 
when the operations of the railways with 
the Post Office could be put on a more 
satisfactory footing. With respect to those 
two trains to which attention had been 
called, he had taken care that the Post 
Office had been instructed to be put in im- 
mediate correspondence with the railway 
to ascertain distinctly on what terms they 
would give further facilities to the Post 
Office, both with regard to the intermediate 
down train, and, if necessary, with regard 
to an intermediate up train. If the result 
of the correspondence were not satisfac- 
tory, he could only say that he would do 


the best he could for the purpose of meet- | 
| lived in the country, as well as of those 


ing the difficulties that had been com- 
plained of. 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS AND 
ANNUITY OFFICES.—QUESTION, 


Lorp EUSTACE CECIL rose to ask 
the Government, Whether, having regard 
to the welfare and comfort of the labouring 
classes in agricultural districts, it is their 
intention to increase the number of Money 
Order Savings Banks, Annuity and Insur- 
ance Offices, now established in compara- 
tively so small a proportion of the post towns 
of the United Kingdom? The noble Lord 
said, the value of those offices was fully ad- 
mitted, and his object was to obtain an ex- 
tension of the system, which had been found 
to work so well. According tothe Postal 
Guide of April. 1866, there were some- 
thing like 8,150 post offices in England 
and Wales, of which 2,000, or about one- 
fourth, had savings banks attached to them, 
one-eighth having insurance and annuity 
offices, and thirty-six being money offices 
ouly. In Scotland there were about 1,200 
post offices, of which one-third had savings 
banks, about thirteen having money-order 
offices only, and, strange to say, although 
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the Seotch people were notoriously provi- 
dent and Foe ote not a single annuity 
or insurance office was established in the 
country. In Ireland there were about 
1,600 post offices, of which one-third had 
savings banks and five had money-order 
offices only ; but not one annuity office 
existed in Ireland. In the division of the 
county which he had the honour to repre- 
sent there were about forty post offices 
outside of the metropolitan district. The 
population was scattered and agricultural, 
but twenty-two out of the forty were neither 
savings banks, annuity, nor money-order 
offices, and only eighteen of the whole num- 
ber were savings banks and annuity offices. 
It was universally admitted that it was 
desirable the poorer classes should be ele- 
vated, and in his opinion one of the best 
means to that end was the establishment 
of annuity and insurance offices and savings 
banks at post offices that provident habits 
might be encouraged. He was of opinion 
that those institutions were too few in 
number, and he trusted that in the absence 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer one of 
the Secretaries to the Treasury would 
favour him with some information upon the 
subject ; and he also expressed a hope that 
when the right hon. Gentleman next advo- 
cated the rights of the working classes he 
would consider the prayers of those who 


who lived in the towns. 


THE IRISH BENCH.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BRYAN said, he rose for the pur- 
pose of asking the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, Whether his attention has been 
ealled to the constitution of the Irish 
Bench, Law and Equity; and whether 
(considering the advanced age of some of 
Her Majesty’s Judges), in the opinion of 
the Irish Government, its present condition 
is satisfactory and conducive to the due 
administration of justice in Ireland. But 
before doing so he said it would be neces- 
sary to trouble the House with a very brief 
statement of facts. The magnitude of the 
evil and a sense of public duty obliged 
him most reluctantly to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the present con- 
stitution of the Irish Bench. Personali- 
ties were always reprehensible, but in 
the present instance it would not be pos- 
sible for him to convey the subject to 
the House without indulging in them to 
a certain extent. He could assure the 
House, however, that he would do so with 
as much delicacy as the disagreeable na- 
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ture of the case would allow, The first 
case to which he would call the attention 
of the House was that of the Lord Chief 
Justice of the Irish Court of Queen’s 
Bench, a gentleman who was once an 
ornament to his profession, but whose 
waning intellect and bodily infirmity had 
rendered him unfit for the high judicial 
position which he now occupied. He found 
that as far back as 1856 the attention of 
the House was called to the infirmities of 
the Lord Chief Justice by Sir John Shelley, 
and in order to be accurate on the subject 
he would, with the permission of the House, 
read as much of his opening statement as 
bore upon the case in question. Speaking 
of Chief Justice Lefroy, Sir John Shelley 
said— 

“Tle would not go through the Irish Bench, 
but he would merely allude to three of those 
venerable men who had arrived at the longest 
period of life and service. The first was Chief 
Justice Lefroy. He was born in 1774, and was 
therefore (ten years ago) 82 years of age. He was 
called to the bar in 1797, and his infirmities were 
naturally and necessarily great, and if the Returns 
which he moved for were granted, it would be 
found that he was constantly obliged to have a 
substitute to perform his duty, who had to be paid 
out of the Consolidated Fund.” 

The House would therefore see that ten 
years ago its attention was called to the 
inefficiency of the Chief Justice ; and even 
in the recent State trials which occurred 
in Dublin he did not preside; he did not 
occupy his proper and legitimate position 
as Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench. 
He did not wish it to be understood that 
he found fault with the Government selec- 
tion, because the two gentlemen who pre- 
sided on the occasion he referred to were 
known to do honour to the ermine. He, 
however, thought it was unfortunate and 
reprehensible when the Executive had upon 

articular occasions to appoint special 
i udges, Out of numerous cases which had 
come under his notice, he would refer to 
one only—the case which occurred at Tul- 
lamore, King’s County. There a man 
was tried for the murder of Lieutenant 
Clutterbuck and found guilty ; when it 
was, in the first place, found necessary by 
the law officers of the court to correct an 
inaccuracy in the commencement of the 
Judge’s charge—he having stated that the 
clothes of the murdered man had been 
found upon the prisoner—though they were 
never found till after the culprit was hanged 
—and then, lo and behold, the Lord Chief 
Justice could not recollect the form of 
words used in pronouncing sentence of 
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death. To obviate this difficulty, the words 
were written down for him in a large and 
plain hand; but then it was found that 
the Lord Chief Justice could not read 
them, and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland had to stand 
beside his Lordship on the bench and re- 
peat the words to him before he could 
pass sentence. He would now show the 
state of public opinion in Ireland, and 
read a few brief extracts from certain au- 
thorities in that country, The first ran 
thus— 

“The sight of one so aged placed upon the 
bench for the administration of justice is indeed 
affecting ; and, while we pity the aged chief, we 
condemn the unkindness which conceals from 
him the feelings of the bar, the suitors, and the 
public.” 


The next one was as follows :— 


“It is not enough that the Judge should be 
eapable of concentrating his attention during one 
part of a case, and be capable of following the 
evidence and the arguments through the re- 
mainder ; the whole mind and strength of the 
Judge in full and sustained vigour are due to the 
public service, and this the public service has long 
ceased to have from the Chief Justice. Both civil 
and criminal cases are sent to the jury by him 
without reviewing the evidence, which he cannot 
remember, and of which he seldom t:kes a note.” 


The first extract was from a number of the 
Irish Times issued during the present year, 
the political opinions of which were iden- 
tical with those of the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Whiteside), the Chief 
Justice, and his friends; while the other 
was from the Dublin Evening Post, an 
organ of the Liberal party in the country. 
The whole of the Irish press—with two 
exceptions, if as many—teemed with ar- 
ticles such as those from which he had 
read extracts. What, however, made more 
lamentable the inefficiency than if it had 
been exhibited by a puisne Judge was the 
circumstance that the weight of the busi- 
ness fell upon the Chief Justice in the after 
sittings; the records came before him, and 
there, as upon cireuit, the Judge sat un- 
aided. But the consequence of the present 
state of things was—as nobody knew better 
than the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin that every 
stratagem was tried by counsel and attor- 
neys to avoid the Queen’s Bench. It was 
now his duty to advert to another subject 
—that of the Lord Justice of Appeal. Some 
years ago the establishment of a Court of 
Appeal was considered to be necessary. It 
was a serious thing to take cases to the 
Upper House of Parliament, both on ac- 
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count of the distance and the expense, and 
also the poverty of the country; and about 
ten years ago a Court of Appeal was in- 
stituted, which consisted of the Lord Jus- 
tice of Appeal, who sat conjointly with 
the Chancellor of the time being. That 
court was reckoned a very great boon at 
the time, and it worked well for some 
period. At length the intellect of the 
Lord Justice Blackburn gave way, and 
now the court was virtually a dead letter. 
As the Chancellor sat in the Court of Ap- 
peal, and appeals from Chancery came be- 
fore him there, it amounted to appealing 
from the Lord Chancellor to himself. He 
therefore asked the House if a court which 
was at one time reckoned so great a boon 
was, through the incapacity of one indi- 
vidual, to become useless. The hon. Mem- 
ber then read an extract from what he 
designated to be a leading authority, as- 
' serting that 

“The scandal of judicial incompetency result- 
ing from declining mental and physical power 
through extreme old age” 
was not confined to the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, seeing that the Lord Justice of 
Appeal was eighty-four years of age, and 
that his intellect was ‘‘ only not altogether 
gone,” and that what was intended to be 
ove of the most valuable tribunals for re- 
viewing the decisions of the Judges had 
thus become of little use to the country. 
Hie acknowledged there was some difficulty 
in producing provable facts in the case of 
the Lord Justice Blackburn, because, un- 
like the Chief Justice of the Queen’s 
Bench, he never sat alone. The hon. 
Member then quoted another extract from 
the Jrish Times in reference to Lord Jus- 
tice Blackburn, which stated that his judg- 
ments were almost reduced to this form, 
‘for the reasons stated I agree.”’ He had 
no doubt that in the course of the evening 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Whiteside) 
would rise and attempt to cast the veil of his 
eloquence over these receding shadows of a 
past generation. He would, however, remind 
the right hon. Gentleman that not even his 
vigorous eloquence could alter facts, and 
his large experience must have taught him 
how difficult it was to convince a jury when 
a client had no case. Notwithstanding the 
views which he had expressed, he would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman to contradict, 
if he could, this fact—that the notorious 
incompetence of Chief Justice Lefroy and 
Lord Justice Blackburn was the common 
and everyday topic of conversation in the 
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Law Courts and clubs, and at every dinner- 
table in Dublin. What answer the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, on the part of the 
Government, might give to this important 
question he did not know; but if, after the 
statement made by their Chief Law Officer, 
they refused to take steps to remove those 
veteran and incompetent Judges from the 
Irish Bench, the House, he was sure, must 
agree that it. would be a disgrace to the 
Executive and an insult to the country. In 
conclusion he begged to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
Whether his attention had been ealled to 
the constitution of the Irish Bench, Law 
and Equity, and whether, considering the 
advanced age of some of Her Majesty’s 
Judges, in the opinion of the Irish Govern- 
ment its present condition was satisfactory, 
and conducive to the due administration of 
justice in Ireland? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE ; 
Without feeling it my duty to enter into 
the details to which my hon. Friend has 
alluded, and without taking any notice of 
his coneluding remarks as to what Her 
Majesty’s Government may think it their 
duty to do or say on so grave a matter 
as this, I will at once give the answer 
which I have to make on the part of the 
Government to the question which my hon, 
Friend has put to me. As a general pro- 
position, there can be no doubt that there 
is an advanced time of life beyond which 
it can be scarcely within the bounds of 
possibility that a Judge ean continue to fill 
his exalted station with advantage to Her 
Majesty’s subjects or with dignity to him- 
self. And if it were thought right to lay 
down any rule upon the subject, and to 
draw any line of age beyond which a Judge 
should not be permitted to oceupy a seat 
on the bench, I think we should all agree 
that the line would be drawn short of the 
age of ninety years. But with respect to 
the cases in which my hon. Friend asks 
me for my opinion, I have this to say :— 
Her Majesty’s Government think that the 
only constitutional course for them to pur- 
sue, if any action should be taken on the 
matter, would be not the expression of 
a mere opinion, but the adoption of a 
graver and much more serious course— 
namely, that of moving an Address from 
both Houses of Parliament to the Crown ; 
a duty, or a possible duty, which would 
not differ in kind, though it would differ 
in degree, from the duty of any private 
Member of this House. If facts should be 
brought to the knowledge of Her Majesty's 
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Government distinctly proving a failure 
and miscarriage of justice in Ireland, 
in consequence of the advanced age or 
failing faculties of any Member of the 
Bench, Her Majesty’s Government would 
not shrink from that responsibility. But 
short of the point at which that responsi- 
bility may arise, a question of which Her 
Majesty’s Government must judge for 
themselves, they deem it their duty to 
abstain from expressing any such gene- 
ral opinion as they are invited by my hon. 
Friend to give. 

Sm HUGH CAIRNS: I do not rise 
for the purpose of entering into any details, 
such as have been mentioned by the hon. 
Member who brought this subject under 
the consideration of the House. Of the 
details which he has given I am necessarily 
ignorant, and I should be sorry, therefore, 
to offer any opinion as to the accuracy or in- 
accuracy of the facts which he has alleged ; 
but I cannot help asking the House to con- 
sider the character of the case put by the 
hon. Member, and, as it seems to me, the 
very great inconvenience, and I might 
almost say the great injury to the adminis- 
tration of justice, which must arise from 
bringing subjects of this kind in this man- 
ner under the consideration of the House. 
Let me ask the House to observe what is 
the proposition put upon our Notice paper, 
and which is understood in all parts of 
Ireland to form the subject of our debate 
to-night. The question put is whether, in 
the opinion of the Irish Government, regard 
being had to the advanced age of some of 
Her Majesty’s Judges, the constitution and 
the present condition of the Irish Bench, 
law and equity, are satisfactory and con- 
ducive to the due administration of justice 
in Ireland? No names are mentioned, but 
& general insinuation is conveyed that the 
state of the Irish Bench, both at common 
law and equity, is unsatisfactory ; and the 
House is asked to-night to enter into a 
consideration of the merits or demerits of 
persons whose names are not even men- 
tioned, and who are not apprised before- 
hand of the facts to be brought forward 
which they or their friends in this House 
will be called upon to meet. What would 
be thought if some English Member were 
to put a notice of this kind upon the paper 
—a notice affecting the Lord Chief Justice, 
the Keeper of the Great Seal, or some 
other of the superior Judges of law or 
equity, and to drag their names before 
the public without notice and upon mere 
newspaper paragraghs ? [‘* No! ”] Yes, I 
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repeat it, upon newspaper paragraphs, which 
bear upon their face their own refutation. If 
there were truth and foundation in what 
has been stated it ought to be put before 
the House in the form of a distinct Motion, 
such as the right hon. Gentleman has re- 
ferred to, and then, as a matter affecting 
the due administration of public justice, 
notice would be taken of the facts by the 
House. I speak with as great freedom as 
any one, and free from bias or prejudice 
upon this question. And, as the right 
hon. Gentleman has referred to the pro- 
priety, in a general point of view, of not 
having Judges upon the bench at very ad- 
vanced ages, I will state candidly what my 
opinion is. I think it would be a question 
well worthy of being considered and de- 
termined in Parliament whether there ought 
not to be some age beyond which, as a 
general rule, Judges should not occupy 
their position on the bench. We have 
secured—and it is one of the highest orna- 
ments of the Constitution —the perfect 
independence of our Judges, and we have 
further secured to them, by one of the 
wisest expenditures that this House ever 
agreed to, ample retiring pensions after a 
proper period of service. It would be well 
worth while, I think, to make those pen- 
sions claimable after a certain limit of age 
is passed. The right hon. Gentleman 
mentioned the age of ninety ; I should be 
glad to see seventy-five assigned as the 
limit, beyond which no Judge should oe- 
eupy a seat on the bench. I perfectly 
admit that after that age we have had 
some very excellent Judges. Providence 
has been so kind to some men that at 
seventy-five, at eighty, and long after 
eighty, benefiting by the great experience 
which they enjoyed, their natural sagacity 
became increased, and made them among 
the brightest ornaments of the Bench. But 
these are exceptional cases, and, as a rule, I 
believe the country would benefit by a limit 
of retirement, while the position of the 
profession would be improved. But there 
is another cireumstance which operates very 
strongly with me in saying that I should 
like to see a general rule established. 
Observe how extremely invidious the task 
must always be of bringing before the 
public or the Legislature the position of a 
Judge who has remained upon the bench 
beyond the time when his natural capacity 
fits him for doing so. The persons naturally 
most conversant with the failing intellect 
and strength of the Judge are the persons 
practising before him ; but they are the 
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persons, of all others, with whom it would 
be a matter of delicacy to make a public 
complaint or to offer a public defence of 
the Judge before whom they practice ; 
though I ought, indeed, to make some ex- 
ceptions from such statements, for after 
the observations which we heard the other 
night from the Attorney General for Ire- 
Jand, I must say the feeling of delicacy 
does not seem to prevail in the mind of the 
leader of the Irish Bar. I think, as I 
have said, that the question of age in pub- 
lie officers filling judicial situations should 
be made the subject of general enactment, 
and not of comment or criticism in particular 
eases, Particular cases have been men- 
tioned to-night, and there is one which | 
have no hesitation in mentioning, because 
it reflects the highest credit upon the 
eminent person to whom I am about to 
allude. We have in this country also 
Judges of very advanced years, and I must 
say that some of them exhibit to this day 
proofs of the greatest physical and mental 
ability. One of these, the very eminent 
and distinguisbed man who fills the position 
of Judge of the Admiralty Court, was se- 
lected Jast year by the late Prime Minister 
as the Judge of all others in this country 
to whom one of the most important and 
arduous cases that have arisen of late years 
should be referred. I mean the case of 
the Banda and Kirwee booty. And I ven- 
ture to say, though, owing to absence from 
the country, I was not a witness of it, the 
manner in which that case was conducted, 
and the close attention which he gave to 
the lengthened arguments which were ad- 
dressed to him, reflect the highest credit 
on that learned Judge, and afford the most 
satisfactory proof of mental and physical 
ability on his part. At the same time, or 
nearly at the same time, the eminent Judge 
of whom I have been speaking was, by the 
selection of the Government, chosen to act 
as a member of the Capital Punishment 
Commission; and any gentleman who 
served upon that Commission will know 
how arduous was the undertaking and 
how great was the attention to the sub- 
ject which it involved. Now the Lord 
Justice of the Court of Appeal in Ireland 
is about the same age as the distinguished 
person to whom I have referred; and it 
seems to me rather too much to assume 
that, beeause he has reached that age, it is 
impossible he can fill his position upon the 
bench properly. The hon. Gentleman stated 
that the Judge was a dead letter. [Mr. 
Baran; I said the Court was a dead 
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letter.] Well the effect is about the same. 
I cannot bear personal testimony to what 
passes in the Court of the Lords Justices in 
Ireland, but we have constantly brought 
before the House of Lords appeals from 
that Court, and so far from there being a 
common form of judgment, in which Lord 
Justice Blackburn says he concurs with the 
Lord Chancellor, the fact is quite otherwise. 
Not more than two years ago there was a 
ease in which Lord Justice Blackburn dif- 
fered from one or two of his colleagues, 
and his opinion was confirmed by the House 
of Lords, in opposition to that of the other 
two Judges. The name of the Chief Jus- 
tice of the Queen’s Bench has also been 
mentioned. I can state from what has fallen 
under my own observation with regard to 
that eminent person, that not more than 
three years ago a great case connected 
with the salmon fisheries was tried before 
him in Dublin. A number of exceptions 
were taken to his ruling. They came to 
be argued in the Court of Exchequer 
Chamber in Ireland and the decision of the 
Judges was this:—Two of the Judges of 
the Exchequer Chamber agreed with the 
Lord Chief Justice; all the other Judges 
differed from him. An appeal was brought 
to the House of Lords. The English 
Judges were summoned. They were unani- 
mous, and the Law Lords were unanimous, 
in favour of the opinion of the Lord Chief 
Justice of the Queen’s Bench in Ireland, 
I have very recently read in one of the 
public papers a report of a trial for bigamy 
in Dublin, and the question arose as to the 
effect of a man’s going through the cere- 
mony of marriage, being a Protestant, be- 
fore a Roman Catholic priest. The pri- 
soner was convicted in the first instance, 
but on an appeal to the Court of Exchequer 
Chamber the majority of the Judges ac- 
quitted him. The Lord Chief Justice of 
the Queen’s Bench was among the majo- 
rity, and I had the pleasure of reading a 
very elaborate and convincing judgment 
from his Lordship, in which he seemed to 
have led his learned brethren by the co- 
gency of his arguments. Therefore it is 
really a little too much, it would be fatal 
to the independence of the Judges in any 
country—I say, moreover, it must be very 
injurious to the administration of justice 
and to that respect which we all desire the 
judicial office should have in the eyes of 
the public, to bring forward charges of this 
kind, which, when traced out, seem to rest 
on no proper grounds, and which are di- 
rected against individuals who (however 
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great the wonder, seeing their advanced 
age) still appear to possess their faculties 
to the fullest degree. I do not say one word 
about the trial in question, of which I know 
nothing. I was very much surprised to 
hear the Attorney General for Ireland 
make the statement he did the other night. 
Far be it from me to question the accuracy 
of it; but the statement is at least different 
from that which has been made by some of 
the jury and counsel who were present on 
the oceasion. They give a very different 
version of the subject. I venture to say 
on the general question, however proper it 
may be for this House to consider whether 
some universal rule should be applied to 
the age at which Judges should not con- 
tinue to fill judicial appointments, it is 
highly injurious, in a general conversation 
of this kind, to make charges against indi- 
viduals as to whom no distinet and specific 
Motion is made in the House. 

Mr. MAGUIRE: Sir, I desire to afford 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin an opportunity of 
replying in this case; therefore I rise to 
continue the discussion. However the 
Motion or question of my hon. Friend the 
Member for the county Kilkenny may have 
excited the surprise of the hon. and learned 
Member for Belfast, in my opinion my hon. 
Friend has done a great public service in 
bringing the subject before the House of 
Commons. I can make every allowance 
for the reserve under which the Secretary 
for Ireland is bound to act in reference to 
a matter of this nature, and I know how 
difficult it is to bring the Government to 
the point of asking the interference of 
Parliament with regard to any one of the 
Judges of the highest tribunals of the land. 
But private Members are under no such 
reserve ; and if no private Member could 
be found to speak the truth boldly on this 
or a similar question, injury to the public 
interest would be the necessary result. In 
the statement made by the hon. and learned 
Member for Belfast with respect to Chief 
Justice Lefroy, the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman no doubt relied on what he believed 
to be the best information. On the general 
question, I very much agree with the hon. 
and learned Member for Belfast ; and had 
he not made the suggestion which he has 
done, it was my intention to have done so. 
The hon. and learned Member for Belfast 
expressed the general opinion of the House 
—eertainly of the Irish Members, so far as 
I know—when he said that there should 
be some fixed limit beyond which a Judge 
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should not continue to sit on the Bench, 
This is surely a fitting subject for inquiry ; 
and it may be fairly left to the considera- 
tion of a Select Committee of this House 
to decide, not as to this particular case of 
Chief Justice Lefroy, but as to the age 
beyond which Judges should be held in- 
competent from physical causes to discharge 
their judicial functions. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Kilkenny has truly said 
that the incompetency of the Chief Justice 
is the subject of conversation at the Bar, 
in the four Courts, and at private tables in 
Dublin. It has been, I ean truly state, 
the subject of conversation and comment 
amongst the profession in Cork, and the 
mercantile community of that city ; and so 
far from its being limited to the present 
time, I believe it has been spoken of for 
the last ten years. And, Sir, ifa Judge 
of the highest tribunal of the country be 
incompetent, from age and infirmity, or 
from any cause, to discharge the duties of 
his office, I ask, is not that one of the very 
subjects which it is right to bring before 
the IIouse of Commons. I desire to bring 
this matter to a test. I would ask the 
right hon, Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin to stand ap at that 
table, and declare in the presence of this 
House, that he believes the Chief Justice 
thoroughly competent to discharge the 
onerous and responsible duties of his high 
office. I ask him, will he pledge himself 
to such a statement by his professional 
character in Ireland, and his position in 
this House? No man knows the facts of 
the ease more fully than he does, and I 
now challenge him to give a distinct an- 
swer to my question. Eight years ago, 
when Lord Derby was in office, there was 
an attempt made, as I understand, to re- 
move Chief Justice Lefroy from the Bench, 
and place another in his stead. I have 
been told—indeed it has been since then a 
matter of common gossip—that the Chief 
Justice would have resigned on that occa- 
sion, but that his probable successor was 
not personally pleasing to him. The Chief 
Justice had conceived an unwarrantable 
prejudice against one of the most distin- 
guished members of the Irish bar, who 
would have adorned that high position by 
his eloquence, his learning, and his charac- 
ter. The Lord Chief Justice was then 
eighty-four. Has he improved in mental 
and physical vigour in 1866, when he is 
ninety-two years of age? If it were cou- 
sidered right and prudent to replace this 
venerable Judge in 1858, when he was 
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eighty-four, is it right and prudent to re- 
tain him in the same position in 1866, 
when he is ninety-two? The Bar of Ire- 
land are unanimous on the subject. I do 
not much care for the statement of Mr. 
Battersby, which was relied on in the 
debate in the other House of Parliament. 
I have not the honour of knowing Mr. 
Battersby, nor do I know whether there 
are two Battersbys at the Irish Bar ; but I 
have been assured that one Mr. Battersby 
has frequently made the incompetence of 
the Lord Chief Justice of Ireland the sub- 
ject of free remark and of very lively de- 
scription. We are asked to respect the 
Judges on the bench, and to maintain 
inviolate the independence of our judicial 
tribunals. Sir, I hold the complete inde- 
pendence of our Judges to be one of the 
noblest features of the British Constitution, 
and one which we should most jealously 
cherish and defend ; but is it not a grave 
public scandal that a Judge should continue 
on the bench after he has reached an age 
when, according to all human caleulation, 
he is necessarily incompetent to the dis- 
charge of his judicial functions? There is 
an authority which may be taken as final 
and conclusive in this case. Mr. Napier 
has written a letter with reference to the 
Chief Justice, which has been quoted in 
the other House. I only refer to a single 
sentence in that letter, and I maintain that 
that single sentence, coming from so emi- 
nent a person, forms a complete justifica- 
tion of the course which has been taken 
by my hon. Friend the Member for Kil- 
kenny. Mr. Napier says— 

“Tt is quite true that the Lord Chief Justice is 
no longer young or vigorous enough to deal with 
lengthened or complicated cases.” 


Let me ask, are the parties litigant to ab- 
breviate and simplify their cases before 
they ean, according to Mr. Napier, hope to 
have them properly tried before the Chief 
Justice of the Court of Queen’s Bench in 
Ireland? How, I ask, in the face of such 
an opinion, will the right hon, Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Dublin 
explain or justify the further retention of 
Chief Justice Lefroy in his present posi- 
tion? I shall give a case exactly in point, 
to vindicate the aceuracy of Mr. Napier’s 
damaging description of the physical and 
mental capacity of the first Judge of the 
highest tribunal in Ireland. I do not 
publicly give the name of my informant, 
who has freely communicated to me on this 
subject, but I am quite willing to mention 
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his name in confidence to any gentleman ; 
and I shall only say that he is a rising 
man at the Irish Bar, and a gentleman of 
undoubted honour, personally known to me 
for many years. I do not mention his 
name publicly, for an obvious reason— 
Judges are, after all, but human and fal- 
lible as ourselves—and we are fallible 
enough in all conscience ; and a Judge may 
not be altogether prejudiced in favour of 
the barrister who has spoken the truth in 
reference to his fitness or capacity. A 
long and complicated case came lately— 
within a few days, or weeks at furthest— 
before the Chief Justice. It was just one 
of the cases described by Mr. Napier in 
his letter. It was that of Megare against 
Pim, brought by some foreign merchants 
against a Dublin firm. Fifteen issues were 
involved, and several thousand pounds were 
at stake. Now, I have been informed, not 
alone by the gentleman to whom I have 
referred, but by others, that nothing could 
exceed the exhibition of incompetency, con- 
fusion and imbecility on the part of the 
Chief Justice. That venerable functionary 
was wholly unable to instruct the jury, and 
the jury were utterly bewildered, not only 
by the complication of the case but by the 
incompetency of the Judge. Again, on 
circuit, a short time since, the first witness 
in a case was under direct examination 
when the Chief Justice actually began to 
address the jury as if the case had closed! 
Then, as to the wonderful judgment in the 
celebrated marriage case, on which we are 
asked to believe the Chief Justice to be in 
full possession of his faculties ; I have been 
informed, by two barristers, that that judg- 
ment was not delivered at all, but that it 
was sent to one newspaper, and copied 
from it into the other Dublin newspapers. 
By those who were in Court on that occa- 
sion I am informed that the exhibition of 
the Chief Justice, so far from being re- 
markable for mental vigour, was on the 
contrary one of utter feebleness and con- 
fusion. Moreover, on the same day, there 
was another case—that of the ‘* Queen ». 
Steins’’—in which, as the court were 
unanimous, it became the duty of the 
Chief Justice to deliver judgment ; but, 
after mumbling a few words, as if he in- 
tended to grapple with the propositions 
involved in the issue, he stared wildly in 
hopeless confusion of intellect ; then, in a 
moment or two after, lurched forward, and 
simply said, ‘‘ Judgment affirmed.” Not 
another intelligible word was uttered by 
him in this ease—on the day, too, when 
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oy in the celebrated bigamy case. 
ere it necessary, I could at once men- 
tion half-a-dozen other cases in proof of 
the utter breakdown of his mental powers. 
Then as to the trial of the murder of Lieu- 
tenant Clutterbuck. I received this day, 
from a gentleman in Ireland, a newspaper 
containing a long vindicatory article in 
favour of the Chief Justice, in which his 
entire address to the jury in this grave 
case is given. Here is this address, con- 
sisting of a few sentences, in which there 
are a few legal platitudes—bad in law, as 
I have been assured ; and the only reference 
to the evidence in this important case is a 
mere casual allusion—a statement that it 
had been proved that the clothes of the 
murdered man were found on the accused, 
whereas nothing of the kind had been 
proved, or had really happened. If the 
manner in which the venerable Judge has 
tried this case is the best vindication that 
can been made for him, then it goes a very 
little way to prove his continued fitness 
for his most responsible position. What, 
indeed, can possibly be expected under the 
circumstances? The Times has summed 
up the whole matter in one sentence— 
**The Chief Justice is ninety years of 
age.”’ There is a slight error here, for he 
is really in his ninety-second year. The 
true state of the matter is what I am about 
to describe on the authority of several men 
of the Irish Bar, who are at this moment 
in the active practice of their profession ; 
and I appeal to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Dublin 
whether what I state is not the literal fact. 
From the time the Chief Justice goes into 
court until half past twelve or one o’clock, 
his faculties are marvellously bright ; but 
about that hour nature asserts her supre- 
macy, and the poor feeble old man sinks 
and droops, and the intellect that was bright 
and strong a short time before becomes like 
so much wool; and from that moment he 
is thoroughly incompetent to grasp the de- 
tails of a case, or grapple with any 
question involving minute facts, compli- 
cated circumstances, or subtle arguments. 
The Chief Justice has been described as a 
venerable ruin, but we do not want vene- 
rable ruins on the bench of Justice ; vene- 
rable ruins are very picturesque, but we 
like to see them removed from active life. 
Again, it is said that the Judge displays at 
times grand flashes of intellect. Aye, but 


those grand flashes of intellect are merely 
like the flashes of an expiring lamp before 
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the utter extinction of its light. Sir, it 
is a melancholy thing to have this question 
dragged before this House ; but the blame 
of bringing it forward is not due to my 
hon. Friend, but to those who do not urge 
this venerable man to withdraw from the 
bench which for so many years he has 
adorned and dignified, and seek the retire- 
ment which befits so awfully advanced a 
period of human life—when he is trembling 
on the very brink of the grave, and so soon 
to stand in the presence of that greatest 
of all tribunals. The hon. and learned 
Member for Belfast said that numbers of 
cases were brought before the Chief Justice 
—which statement was made in proof of 
the efficiency of that Judge. But what is 
the fact? On the 9th of this month 
there were seventeen cases in the nisi 
prius list of the Queen’s Bench ; and of 
that number but three—two of them being 
of a paltry nature— were tried, all the 
others being withdrawn, because neither 
the solicitors nor their clients would risk 
questions affecting property before a Judge 
whose age and failing powers rendered him 
incompetent to deal with them successfully. 
Whatever may be the result of this discus- 
sion, I hope the wise suggestion of the hon. 
and learned Member for Belfast will be 
taken up by the Government, and that 
they will have the courage to propose a 
Select Committee in order to deal with the 
whole question as it affects the Judges 
generally. I now conclude by again chal- 
lenging the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin to 
declare whether he does not know the 
opinion of the Irish Bar to be that the 
Chief Justice ought no longer to remain 
on the bench—and whether he himself has 
not expressed that opinion ? I have spoken 
in this painful case, not in the interests of 
lawyers or parties—for it is one far above 
the scramble of lawyers for place, or the 
contentions of parties for the exercise of 
patronage ; but in the name of the public 
at large, whose dearest interests are in- 
volved in the question of the fitness and 
competency of the Judge who is to try 
questions of property, of liberty, and of 
life. I have so spoken to this House, for I 
feel it to be my duty not to shrink from 
the statement of the opinions I hold on so 
grave a matter. 

Sir GEORGE GREY: After the answer 
that has been given on the part of the 
Government by my right hon. Friend, and 
after the temperate speech that has becn 
delivered by the hon. and learned Member 
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for Belfast, I hope this question may be 
allowed to drop. I entirely agree with my 
right hon, Friend in the opinion that he 
has expressed, that it is scarcely possible 
that a Judge, at the very advanced age of 
ninety-two, can discharge the onerous duties 
which necessarily press upon a Judge, and 
especially on the Chief Judge of one of our 
Courts of Justice, with that efficiency and 
vigour of body and mind which character- 
ized him at a former period of his life ; 
but, at the same time, I entirely agree 
with the hon. and learned Gentleman that 
it is most undesirable, as long as a Judge 
is seated on the bench, and administers 
justice, that his infirmities should be 
brought before the House in the present 
irregular manner. My right hon. Friend 
has declined, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, to express an opinion in answer to 
the question that has been addressed to 
us, because the law has pointed out modes 
in which, if there is any failure in the ad- 
ministration of justice, redress may be ob- 
tained. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
has said, and said truly, that the law se- 
cures the independence of the Judges. He 
also said, with equal truth, that in order 
to prevent their being induced to remain 
on the bench longer than it is for the in- 
terest of the public they should do, an 
ample and liberal pension after a certain 
period is granted. But the law has done 
more than that. It has pointed out the 
mode in which, if there is failure in the 
administration of justice, from whatever 
cause, affecting any Judge, both Houses of 
Parliament may address the Crown to re- 
move that Judge from office. I say, 
therefore, that if the facts are as stated it 
will be for hon. Gentlemen to consider if 
they will not adopt that course; but if 
that is not done the matter ought not to 
be brought into discussion in this House in 
an informal way, but ought to be brought 
forward in a legal and constitutional man- 
ner, with a view to redress. I do hope we 
shall not be asking questions as to alleged 
facts, and reading extracts from news- 
papers in regard to the conduct of Judges, 
but that we shall abstain from doing any- 
thing which can lower the dignity of the 
Bench ; and that we shall fearlessly and 
firmly take that course, if the circum- 
stances should require it, which the law 
and the Constitution provide. 1 have only 
one word more to say. While I fully 
admit the temperate tone in which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Sir Hugh Cairns) 
addressed the House, and while I regard 
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his suggestion as a good one, though 
without binding myself to any precise limit 
of age at which a Judge ought to be com- 
pelled to retire, I must say that he did 
not speak in the same spirit of fairness 
with respect to my right hon. Friend the 
Attorney General for Ireland. On the 
former occasion to which reference has 
been made, my right hon. and learned 
Friend expressed to me his great regret 
that such a question had been put on the 
paper, and I know that he did his utmost 
to induce the hon. Member to withdraw it. 
[Mr. Bryan: That is quite true.] The 
question, however, being put, and involv- 
ing, as it did, only a question of fact, my 
right hon. and learned Friend felt bound 
to state the facts as they had come within 
his own knowledge. I do not know what 
other course he could have taken than 
answering briefly, and without expressing 
any opinion, as to a fact within his per- 
sonal cognizance. I am sure the hon, and 
learned Gentleman opposite is the last 
man to wish to do an injustice to my 
learned Friend, who I know felt himself 
bound, with great reluctance, to answer 
a question which he regretted had been 


ut. 

; Mr. WHITESIDE: The hon. Gentle- 
man who asked this question, and the hon. 
Member for Cork having pointedly appealed 
to me, I feel bound to state my view of the 
matter. I could not have thought it pos- 
sible that any one could be found to repeat 
again the story with respect to the trial of 
Lieutenant Clutterbuck’s murderer. It 
appears that the relatives of the unfortu- 
nate gentleman who were present at the 
trial have testified that justice was adminis- 
tered on that oceasion with the strictest 
impartiality. I willread one of these testi- 
monies— 


« Charleville Forest, Tullamore, 
“May 10, 1866, 


“ Major Bury presents his compliments to Mr- 
Lefroy, and, in reply to a telegram just received» 
begs to state that he was present on the occasion 
of the Chief Justice passing sentence of death on 
the prisoner King last August at Tullamore, and 
he believes that any hesitation on the part of the 
Chief Justice in passing sentence was only caused 
by the darkness of the court, and the frequent in- 
terruptions which took place.” 


The writer of this is a gentleman of 
high position in the country. One of the 
jury has since written a letter, from which 
I will quote a sentence, as it is a complete 
refutation of absurdities which have been 
put in cireulation— 
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“ Tue Lorp Car Justice. 
“ To the Editor of the Daily Express. 

“« Sir,—I observe by your paper of this morning 
that the Attorney General is reported to have 
stated in the Llouse of Commons that the account 
ofthe Lord Chief Justice’s conduct on the occasion 
of the trial of King for the murder of Mr. Clut- 
terbuck, as related lately by Lord Clanricarde in 
the House of Lords, was substantially correct. 
Now, sir, having been one of the jurors in the case, 
I think I can bear testimony to its incorrectness, 
especially with regard to his (the Judge’s) charge to 
us, the jury, which, although very brief, was ex- 
tremely lucid. ‘That the evidence had been very 
thoroughly impressed on our minds in the course 
of the trial must have been manifest to all 
the Court, but the prisoner’s counsel having 
urgently argued against the credibility of some of 
the witnesses, his Lordship, in the clearest manner, 
informed us that we were bound to believe the oath 
of every competent witness, unless some good 
reason were proved for our not doing so ; and as 
counsel for the crown had conceded the privilege 
of the ‘last word’ to the prisoner, he most pro- 
perly stated that he would not weaken that ad- 
vantage by any observation of his; indeed, the 
evidence was so clear and overpowering that it 
was quite unnecessary to review it. A point had 
been raised by counsel, which, if valid, would 
have necessitated a direction to acquit, and a 
judgment of Chief Baron Joy’s was cited in its 
support ; this judgment the Attorney General met 
by his unsupported assertion that the work in 
which it is published is one of no authority ; how- 
ever, there it was, and the Chief Justice, in the 
most graceful manner, said he would be guilty of 
greater presumption than he hoped he ever should 
be were he to rule on his own single opinion 
against that of such an eminent Judge ; so that, 
although decidedly differing with it, he would re- 
serve it, particularly as it was such a very serious 
case. We all know that the result was that the 
Chief Justice’s judgment has been affirmed, and I 
cannot but think that such a circumstance, oc- 
curring at the end of a long and fatiguing trial, 
showed evidence of great clearness of mind. Not 
having remained to hear the sentence, I do not 
know what may have occurred ; but, considering 
that the court was lighted only by a few tallow 
candles, although it might, were it not for the 
parsimony of the grand jury, have been brilliantly 
lighted by gas, it cannot surprise any one that 
some difficulty should have been found in reading. 
Hoping I may not have trespassed too far on your 
space, I am, yours, &c., “ One oF THE JURY. 
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It is quite necessary to ascertain what the 
real facts of the case are, and | insist that 
if the hon. Gentleman has the slightest 
idea of fairness and justice, he will move for 
the Returns which | will point out to him, I 
have this day received a newspaper from the 
King’s County containing what professes 
to be a reprint of the charge of the Chief 
Justice to the jury, and presuming it to be 
accurate, J never read a more rational and 
judicious charge in a case involving capital 
punishment. It has been asserted that the 
Chief Justice misunderstood a portion of 
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the case in pronouncing sentence, and the 
hon. Member urged that a Judge who com- 
mitted such a mistake ought to be brought 
under the notice of the House of Commons. 
What would the hon. Gentleman say sup- 
posing a Judge not having an almanac with 
him, sentenced a prisoner to be hanged on 
a Sunday? Yet such a case has occurred. 
It was an accidental error, and when the 
Judge who committed it returned to his 
lodgings and discovered it, he went back 
to court, recalled the prisoner, and sen- 
tenced him to be hanged on the Monday, 
and yet his incompetence was not thought 
so great as that the matter should be 
brought before the House of Commons. In 
the present case the prisoner’s counsel 
relied upon a flaw in the indictment. 
which arose as follows :—The alleged mur- 
der was committed within 500 yards of 
the boundary of a county, and the counsel 
for the prisoner contended that the indict- 
ment should have set forth the fact that 
the murder did not take place in the county 
in which it was tried, but 500 yards out- 
side of its boundaries. The incompetent 
Chief Justice said that he did not think 
there was anything material in the point, 
but that he would reserve the question for 
the Court of Appeal. Had he been a man 
of weak mind he would at once have given 
the prisoner the benefit of the doubt, and the 
assassin would have escaped. Many Judges 
in similar cireumstances might have or- 
dered an acquittal. In one case which I 
recollect, a Judge of competent ability, in 
sentencing two prisoners to be hung, for- 
got the order that their bodies should be 
buried in the gaol, and the prisoner’s coun- 
sel eventually got them off on the ground 
that the sentence was informal, and Lord 
Denman, in alluding to the occurrence in 
a letter, said that he had himself been 
guilty of a similar mistake, and that the 
prisoner’s sentence had consequently been 
commuted. In another case, Justice Per- 
rin sentenced a man to an imprisonment 
to which he was not liable. Were not 
these mistakes equally culpable with that 
of the Chief Justice ?—and yet we never 
heard of any outery being raised against 
those Judges. At the instigation of the 
Chief Justice the Judges met in the long 
vacation as a Court of Criminal Appeal 
to hear the question reserved at the trial 
argued, and over that court this incompe- 
tent man presided. The Judges of that 
court, with one exception, held that the 
decision of the Chief Justice was right, 
and the convicted prisoner suffered the 
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punishment of the law. Does any one 
impute that this learned magistrate has 
ever decided corruptly? [‘*No,no!”] I 
did not suppose you would say ‘ Yes.”” It 
has been asked whether it is not a notorious 
fact that attorneys shun the Court of 
Queen’s Bench. From my own knowledge 
I can state it is exactly the reverse. The 
competency of that learned Judge would 
contrast favourably with that of many of 
the younger Judges on the bench of Ireland, 
or even of England. His decisions have 
rarely been reversed, and in many instances 
where the majority of the common law 
Judges of Ireland have overruled his deci- 
sions, those decieions have been upheld by 
the House of Lords. I recollect in one 
instance being at Cork nine days while 
the Judge disposed of a case which the 
Chief Justice would have disposed of in a 
day and a quarter. If the amount re- 
covered in a court be taken as an index of 
the quantity and importance of the busi- 
ness transacted by it, taking the official 
Returns for the last two years, I find that 
the amount recovered in the Queen’s 
Bench in the year 1864 was £345,740, 
and for 1865 was £445,000, or more than 
double that recovered in any other court, 
and this in the year that the hon. Gentle- 
man has been rashly advised by an unseru- 
pulous partisan to select for making his 
accusation. There is an Act of Parlia- 
ment which enables the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice to call to his aid puisne Judges to try 
some of his causes, if he find the list too 
heavy for him. Let the hon. Gentleman 
move for a Return, and see if a single 
sixpence has been expended in obtaining 
the services of a substitute under this pro- 
vision of the law. I assure the hon. Gen- 
tleman that the case is entirely the other 
way, and that this Judge has not found it 
necessary to resort to a practice which has 
found favour with other Judges. He, in- 
deed, has rarely or never done it. When 
the hon. Gentleman ascertains how much 
truth the statements which he has made 
to-night contain, he will, I am certain, 
never repeat them. It ill becomes the 
hon. Gentleman to quote at second-hand 
observations made by persons who would 
hesitate to make them publicly, and would 
in any case find considerable difficulty in 
substantiating them. But at what time 
was this charge first made? It was ona 
day when a leading journal characterized 
the Lord Chief Justice as ‘‘ decrepit,”” and 
I believe “ senile ;’’ and in the same paper 
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which the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Cork asserts was never delivered by the 
Lord Chief Justice. Now, on that point 
I take issue with the hon. Gentleman, and 
I do not hesitate to say that it is a pure 
fiction, invented by some person who has 
induced an honourable man to repeat it 
here. I happen to know the facts. It 
was a question of bigamy to which that 
decision related, which had puzzled several 
of the Judges in Ireland. There was a 
difference of opinion among the puisne 
Judges upon the case, and they desired to 
have the benefit of his assistance. It was 
argued over again in his presence, and his 
judgment not only decided the question, but 
in my opinion decided it rightly. That 
judgment was reported, and no doubt read 
very well. The last time I had the honour of 
seeing the Chief Justice was at the dinner- 
table. There was cheerful conversation, 
good wines, and pleasant society, and all 
the manners of an old gentleman as wide 
awake to everything passing in the world 
as the hon. Member himself. When I 
came here this evening I thought the hon. 
Gentleman would confine himself to the 
ease of the Lord Chief Justice, but he has 
also referred to the Justice of the Court of 





Appeal, whose intellect he said was giving 
way. Now, I believe that a more fresh, 
active, intelligent, lively gentleman in con- 
versation and temper, and a man of more 
eminent distinction at the Bar, never held 
the office which he holds. I am perfectly 
willing to admit that the judgments of the 
Masters in Chancery and of the Judges of 
the Landed Estates Court have generally 
been confirmed. Indeed, I made use of 
that argument myself the other day in dis- 
cussing a Bill relating to Chancery matters, 
and in support of the present system I 
referred to few judgments reversed, as show- 
ing the excellent character of the decisions 
given, The hon, Gentleman says he is 
surprised that a man of such great age 
should retain, in the manner which is stated 
to be the case, his great powers of mind and 
body. I had not very long ago an oppor- 
tunity of conversing with Lord Lyndhurst, 
and found that his recollection of facts and 
circumstances were as strong as it would be 
in a man of forty. Only lately I have re- 
ceived three letters from members of the 
Bar. 1 am informed that the Lord Chief 
Justice takes his place on the bench regular- 
ly every morning, that he was never more 
vigorous than during the week when his ea- 
pacity was being questioned in this House, 





appeared the report of the judgment 





and that his decisions were characterized 
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by marked ability and justice. Indeed, in 
reference to these two latter qualities the 
Lord Chief Justice was made the subject of 
high encomium by a much younger man— 
the Chief Justice of the Court of Common 
Pleas. The other Judges rightly defer to 
his judgments, because —and I say it with- 
out hesitation — they are always the best. 
I assure the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Cork that in repeating the rash stories 
in circulation he has not acted with his 
usual discretion and judgment. If he can 
prove his assertions, I challenge him to 
bring them forward properly and to adopt 
® constitutional course. It is absurd to 
say that a man is incompetent merely be- 
cause he his old. In one of his latest judg- 
ments the Chief Justice was not only clear 
but sarcastic. The judgment was described 
as being as pointed and pithy as any judg- 
ment that was ever delivered. It might 
as well be said that Titian had lost his genius 
in his age, that Radetski could not win a 
battle, that Lord Lyndhurst was a fool, as 
that the Chief Justice was unfit for his 
position on account of his age. The fact 
is that one man fails at sixty ; another 
reaches a far greater age—blessed with a 
good conscience and having led a happy, 
wholesome life—body and mind remaining 
in full vigour to an age greater than that 
allotted to ordinary mortals, This should 
be a ground for gratitude to the Author of 
our being, and it is unjust to make it a 
ground of attack on a learned Judge. I 
may say, with reference to the statement, 
that the clerk of the court had to furnish 
the Lord Chief Justice some short time 
since with the words of his judgment, that, 
on the authority of the clerk himself, the 
matter which he handed to the Lord Chief 
Justice contained simply the legal formula, 
which he had handed up to the Bench not 
on that occasion only, but in every similar 
cease for the previous twenty years. I say 
there have been many questions referred 
to his judgment, and that the opinion he 
has expressed upon them have stood the 
test of appeals to the House of Lords. I 
should be glad if I were put right if my 
impression is wrong, but I believe that, 
although many of his judgments have been 
taken to the House of Lords, none of them 
have been reversed. Recollecting, then, 


who is the person accused, and who, with 

all respect to him, is the accuser, and what 

is the subject-matter of the accusation, I 

hope the House is satisfied that the par- 

ticular matter referred to is unsupported, 

and that, with every respect to the hon. 
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Gentleman, he has fallen into a grave mis- 
take in bringing this matter before the 
House on a second occasion. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL: I only rise to 
say one word with respect to the Motion 
of the hon. Member. There is no doubt 
that when he first proposed to offer his 
Motion to the House he intended only to 
refer, as far as I can gather, to the Lord 
Chief Justice ; but he has now seen fit, it 
appears, to add the name of the Lord 
Justice of Appeal. It is in his name that 
I wish to say one or two words bearing 
upon the question. I concur with the 
right hon. Gentleman who has said it would 
be better if definite cases were fixed upon 
in which it could be shown that the Lord 
Justice of Appeal had in any way failed 
to do his duty. That should be made a 
substantive Motion for an Address to the 
Crown, in order that the matter might be 
fully considered; and if anything was 
brought home to the Judge in question, he 
would then be properly removed from dis- 
charging the duties of his office. The 
hon. Member for Cork said he could pro- 
duce numberless instances of a failure of 
justice on the part of the Lord Chief 
Justice and of the Lord Justice of Appeal. 
I am surprised— 

Mr. MAGUIRE: I rise to explain. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL: I will let him 
explain afterwards. 

Mr. MAGUIRE: I must explain. I 
rise to a point of order. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The case must be 
decided in accordance with the rules of the 
House and of debate. The right hon. 
Baronet is in possession of the House. 
If he chooses to give way, he can do so; 
otherwise the hon. Member must reserve 
his explanation until the right hon, Ba- 
ronet resumes his seat. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL: I think the 
rules of the House conform to the manner 
of my proceeding. The hon. Member can 
rise when I sit down, and correct any state- 
ment which I may make; but he has no 
right whatever to interrupt me while I am 
speaking. And the House will bear with 
me when I express my opinion upon what 
he has just submitted for our consideration. 
He said that, according to the gossip of 
eight years ago, the Lord Chief Justice 
would have withdrawn from the Bench if 
his successor had been agreeable to him. 
It is too bad for an hon. Member repre- 
senting an important constituency such as 
Cork—and he takes good care to tell us 
every time he speaks that he represents 
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the important constituency of Cork—I say 
it is too bad of him to get up and make a 
statement of that kind which he knows is 
perfectly unfounded. 

Mr. MAGUIRE : I rise to order, and I 
claim your protection, Sir. I wish to know 
whether any Gentleman in this House is 
allowed to say of another Gentleman that 
he has stated that which he knows to be 
unfounded ? If such a statement were 
made outside of the House a very un-Par- 
liamentary reply would be made to it. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. Ba- 
ronet must be aware that to assert that 
an hon. Gentleman makes a statement 
which he knows to be unfounded is going 
beyond the Parliamentary limits of debate. 

Mr. MAGUIRE: I must ask the right 
hon. Baronet, Sir, to retract that as- 
sertion. 

Sim ROBERT PEEL: The hon. Mem- 
ber stated, and it must be within the 
knowledge of the House, that he reported 
the gossip of eight years ago. That state- 
ment I will not retract. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. Ba- 
ronet has transgressed the rules of debate, 
and he is called upon to explain or with- 
draw the statement. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL: I want to know 
what statement I am asked to withdraw ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. Ba- 
ronet has stated that the hon. Member has 
made a statement which he knew to be 
incorrect [An hon. Member: ‘ Unfound- 
ed’’]; which he knew to be unfounded ; 
so saying, he passed the authorized limits 
of debate. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL: Perhaps I may 
be allowed to say that what I said was 
this :—The hon. Member said, repeating 
the gossip of eight years ago, that the 
Lord Chief Justice would have withdrawn 
from the bench if his successor had then 
been agreeable to him. I say that is a 
statement which is wholly unfounded ; and 
I defy the hon. Member to prove that 
statement. 

Sin GEORGE GREY: My right hon. 
Friend will, I am sure, after the intimation 
which has fallen from the Chair, retract 
the statement which he made. He surely 
did not intend to impute that the hon. 
Member made a speech which he knew to 
be unfounded. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL: I beg respect- 
fully to say that I must decline to with- 
draw what I then said. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. 
Baronet should understand that the hon. 
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Member for Cork does not object to the 
assertion that the statement was unfound- 
ed, but that the right hon. Baronet had 
said that the hon. Member had made a 
statement which he knew to be unfounded. 
That is the representation, and that is the 
point which I pronounce to be un-Parlia- 
mentary. 

[This expression of opinion was followed 
by « pause of a few moments, during which 
the right hon. Baronet put on his hat. The 
act was followed by repeated cries of 
*¢ Chair !’") 

Mr. SPEAKER then said: The right 
hon. Baronet has now been called upon by 
the House to apologize after having made 
a statement which passes the proper limits 
of debate. The right hon. Baronet has 
heard what the statement is. The right 
hon. Baronet has said that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork has made a statement which 
he knew to be unfounded. That state- 
ment having been objected to and a point 
of order raised, I must, in the discharge of 
my duty, call upon the right hon. Baronet 
to make an apology, or retract the words 
which are objected to. 

Sir GEORGE GREY: The intimate 
knowledge I have of my right hon. Friend 
will not permit me to doubt for a moment 
that he will show full deference to that ex- 
pression of opinion from the Chair; but 
perhaps I may be permitted to say that I 
am afraid my right hon. Friend does not 
understand the point in issue. Le is per- 
fectly at liberty to contradict the statement 
made by the hon. Member for Cork, but 
he is not at liberty, according to the ordi- 
nary rules of debate, to impute to the hon, 
Gentleman that he wilfully made a state- 
ment which he knew to be untrue. 

Mr. WHITESIDE: I think I may be 
able to point out how the difficulty has 
arisen, ; 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman may speak to the Question of 
Order. 

Mr. WHITESIDE: The hon. Member 
for Cork, as I took it, repeated certain 
stories current among professional persons, 
some retail talk, in fact ; and I think the 
right hon. Baronet has fallen into the mis- 
take of supposing that the hon. Member 
had mentioned those stories as if they were 
within his personal knowledge. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL: That is exactly 
the point. I am quite willing to admit that 
I meant to infer that the gossip which he 
of course had listened to eight years ago 
was unfounded. I do not mean to say that 
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the hon. Member was making what he| the Home Secretary said, the Attorney 
believed to be an unfounded statement. | General was most anxious should not be 
I said that of the gossip of eight years ago. | put, and had, in fact, used every exertion 
[A laugh. ] Hon. Gentlemen may laugh ; but | to get withdrawn. Now, the right hon. 
that is really what I said. I have often had | Gentleman the Member for the University 
occasion to explain what I may have said. ] | of Dublin (Mr. Whiteside) had attempted 
believe the hon. Gentleman has given credit | to cast doubt upon the accuracy of what 
to gossip which was wholly unfounded, and | the Attorney General for Ireland stated 
which ought never to have left any impres- | upon that occasion, and he would call 
sion on his mind. I am sorry I rose to the attention of the House to the un- 
speak at all. It is only out of personal reasonable manner in which that answer 
regard to the Lord Justice of Appeal that | had been dealt with. The question of the 
I desired to say one word on the subject. | hon. Member for Kilkenny was addressed 
There are plenty of persons to defend the | entirely to what took place during the 
Lord Chief Justice ; and you must permit | passing of a sentence upon an unfortunate 
me to say that during my long residence | man who was afterwards executed for mur- 
in Ireland I never heard the least complaint | der. The points were—Was the sentence 
against the Lord Justice of Appeal, or any | written out? Was the Chief Justice unable 
statement that he had in any way failed | to read what was written? Had some 
to transact the duties of his office, which | persons to read to the Chief Justice the 
he has always performed in a manner satis- | legal words of the sentence so that he 
factory to the public. I have been confirmed | might pronounce it correctly? Well, the 
in this by many with whom I have spoken | Attorney General for Ireland replied in the 
upon the subject. I merely wish to add | affirmative to the three questions, observing 
that I heard with very great pleasure the that what was implied in them was per- 
remarks of the Home Secretary, and I do | fectly correct. Having himself been pre- 
entirely concur with him that it is most | sent at the trial, and having been an eye- 
improper to adopt the course which has | witness of all that occurred on that pain- 
been pursued by the hon. Member for | ful occasion, he was prepared to corroborate 
Kilkenny and the hon. Member for Cork. | every word of the reply of his right hon. 
[Mr. Macorre: Not improper.] But in| Friend. When the hon. and learned Mem- 
my opinion it is so. If the hon. Member | ber for Belfast attributed, and wrongly at- 
by interrupting me thinks he puts me to | tributed, to his right hor. Friend a want of 
the least inconvenience he vastly overrates | delicacy in this matter, he could not know 
his own importance, and undervalues my | the person of whom he was speaking. How 
indifference to him. I said what I felt, and | could the Attorney General be accused of 
I repeat the statement, that a more im-| want of delicacy when he simply gave an- 
proper and more unfair charge was never | swers in that House to a question—answers 
urged than that which has been brought | which were most reluctantly given? He 
forward in this House to-night in an indi- | confined himself strictly to the answer, say- 
rect manner by the hon. Member for Kil- | ing nothing as to the competency or incom- 
kenny. petency of the Chief Justice. Then, how 
Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL rFor| had the attempt been made to cast doubt 
IRELAND (Mr. Suttivan) assured the} upon the accuracy of the reply of the At- 
House that nothing but a sense of duty | torney General, The aspersion came very 
would have induced him to say a word upon | ill from the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
the subject under discussion. His right | ber for the University of Dublin, who, when 
hon. Friend the Attorney General for Ire- | reading from a letter published in the 
land was placed in a painful position by | Dublin Daily Express, signed by one of 
having to answer a question addressed to | the jury, omitted a most material part of it. 
him by the hon. Member for Kilkenny as} Mr. WHITESIDE: I read that letter 
to matters of fact ; and he asked the House | to explain what took place at the trial— 
what opinion it would form of any Member | not to contradict the statement of the At- 
who, on being asked a question as to certain | torney General for Ireland. 
matters which occurred in his presence,| THe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
either refused to answer or gave a false| IRELAND (Mr. Sutzivan) said, that if 
answer to the question. All that his right | that was the object of the right hon. 
hon. Friend did was to make a reply ac-| Gentleman he did not avow it. He ap- 
cording to his personal knowledge to a| pealed to the House as to whether its im- 
question which, as his right hon. Friend | pression was not that the letter was read 
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to cast doubt on the observations of the 
Attorney General for Ireland. Now, the 
sentence to which he referred as having 
been omitted by the right hon. Gentleman 
was as follows :—“ Not having remained 
to hear the sentence, I do not know what 
may have oceurred.’’ This fact placed 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin in a very extraor- 
dinary position. He had assailed the 
honour of the Attorney General by reading 
a letter written by a gentleman who was 
not present during the passing of the sen- 
tence, and had suppressed this fact, al- 
though the remarks of the Attorney Gene- 
ral were confined to what passed while the 
sentence was being pronounced. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, amid loud cries 
of “ Order’’—I read the letter of Mr. 
Boyle, and not the letter of the juror on 
this point. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. Suttivay) said, that ex- 
planation would not do. He was surprised 
at the interference of his right hon. Friend 
in this debate, especially after the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for the 
Home Department had addressed the 
House. When he was reading that letter 
of the juror, in justice to the Attorney 
General he ought to have said, “ This 
does not affect what the right hon. Gentle- 
man has said.” Why was the material 
fact that the juror did not hear the sentence 
pronounced kept back ? The other letter 
did not in the smallest degree impugn what 
his right hon. Friend had said, simply ad- 
mitting that something strange took place, 
and observing on the want of light in the 
Court House. As to the competency or 
incompetency of the Lord Chief Justice, he 
would not, for obvious reasons, give any 
opinion, He believed, however, that the 
House would come to the conclusion that 
the Attorney General for Ireland had done 
his duty in answering the questions put to 
him, and that he had discharged that duty 
in accordance with truth and the facts of 
the case. 

Sin GEORGE BOWYER said, that he 
would abstain from offering any opinion as 
to the competency or the incompetency of 
the Lord Chief Justice or of the Lord 
Justice of Appeal, because on that subject 
he knew nothing but the statements 
which had been made in course of the 
debate, and it appeared to him that they 
were very conflicting and could not be 
relied upon, The incapacity of the Lord 
Chief Justice of Ireland to pass sentence of 
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death upon a prisoner, and the fact that 
that sentence had been reduced to writing 
and placed before him, had been made the 
subject of serious discussion. As to the 
circumstance of writing out the sentence for 
a Judge, that was a practice which he had 
frequently seen followed by various Judges. 
To the best of his knowledge, at the Old 
Bailey, where it was probable that more 
sentences of death were passed than in any 
other court in the kingdom, the sentence of 
death was invariably written out by an 
officer of the court, and placed before the 
Julge. He saw the late Chief Justice 
Tindal read the sentence he passed in the 
celebrated case of Courvoisier. His chief 
object in rising, however, was to state that 
if discussions of this sort were encouraged 
in that House the dignity of the judicial 
character—which was essential to the due 
administration of justice—would be most 
seriously impaired, perhaps, in some in- 
stances, absolutely destroyed. Expressions 
in regard to the Lord Chief Justice of Ire- 
land had been used in the course of the de- 
bate which had given him great pain ; they 
ought not to have been used with regard to 
a person in his high position, especially 
after he had served his country so many 
years. Another reason why such questions 
should not be raised in that House was 
that they could not but assume a party 
character. Whenever a point was made 
against the Chief Justice there were cheers 
from the Ministerial side of the House ; and 
when anything was said in his favour cheers 
came from the other side of the House. 
Such questions, as he had said, would in- 
evitably assume a party character; for the 
Government would support the Judges they 
appointed, while the Members on the left 
of the Speaker would probably take an op- 
posite course. He could not approve of 
the suggestion of his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Belfast, that a limit of age 
should be set, on arriving at which Judges 
should resign, for if that had been the rule 
in this country, it would have deprived the 
Bench of many of its best and most shining 
occupants. They must all remember the 
ease of Lord Chancellor Campbell, who, 
from being Chief Justiee of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, passed at the age of eighty 
to the Court of Chancery ; and, although 
never previously conversant with the prac- 
tice of Courts of Equity, he there supported 
the high reputation which he had previously 
acquired. It was a mistake to suppose 
that, as in other occupations, men through 
old age became incompetent for the judicial 
2D2 
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office. To some extent that might be the 
case, but increased experience gave Judges 
a facility in the execution of their work 
which they had not acquired in the same 
degree when younger and more vigorous. 
Like old wine, the flavour improved, though 
the strength might diminish. He would 
remind the House that Lord Mansfield re- 
tained the office of Chief Justice of Eng- 
land till long after he had passed his 
eightieth year—and he maintained to the 
very last his reputation as probably the 
greatest Judge that ever adorned the Bench 
in this country. If a line were drawn 
beyond which Judges should be incapable 
of acting, it would be necessary to go a 
step further, and interfere with the privi- 
leges of the other House of Parliament ; 
for there would be an obvious inconsistency 
in compelling the retirement of a Chief 
Justice of the Queen’s Bench, who, as a 
Law Lord, might still sit and review the de- 
cisions of his successors in the Court below, 
and of all the other Judges. To get over 
the difficulty they must be prepared to go 
the full length of declaring that after a cer- 
tain age men should cease to exercise their 
privileges asa Peer. He might refer to the 
case of the United States, where the Judges 
were compelled by law after a certain age to 
retire. Under the operation of that law 
Chancellor Kent was compelled to resign 
the judicial office, and it was after he was 
thus superannuated and declared incapable 
of sitting in a Court of Justice that he wrote 
those Commentaries which were not only 
of the highest authority in his own country, 
but were regarded with admiration through- 
out the civilized world. Then look at the 
ease of Lord St. Leonards. His Lordship 
was about the age at which it was sug- 
gested that retirement should be enforced, 
and yet he sat regularly to hear appeals in 
the highest court of the realm, and those 
who were in the habit of practising before 
him would support the assertion that the 
noble Lord was as competent to discharge 
those duties as he had ever been, or as any 
one could be. It was true that Lord Lynd- 
hurst did not at a late period of his life 
hold the office of Judge; but he heard ap- 
peals in the House of Lords, and frequently 
sat in the Privy Council, where his ability 
and capacity were conspicuous to all. A 
line drawn sharply at seventy or seventy- 
five would deprive the country of the ser- 
vices of men like these. The Judges who 


retained their offices till the latest period 
were generally the most eminent. Ordinary 
men soon found their work fatiguing, and 
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were glad to retire as soon as they de- 
cently could on their otium cum dignitate, 
But eminent men, men of genius, talent, 
and learning, went on till the last, and fre- 
quently died in harness. Lord Tenter- 
len, it was known, did so—he died while 
irying a case in the Central Criminal Court. 
Or, take the case of Dr. Lushington, one 
of the greatest civilians this country had 
known since the days of Lord Stowell ; he 
was as competent for his duties at that mo- 
ment as he was years ago; but under the 
arbitrary rule proposed to be laid down he 
would be compelled to resign his office, and 
the country would be deprived of his ser- 
viees. Increased interest and importance 
attached, he believed, to the rulings of 
veteran Judges. He could give a further 
instance of his own knowledge to show the 
impossibility of drawing the line. When 
he was abroad in very early life, there was 
a Judge who held in Savoy an office, that of 
President of the Senate, corresponding to 
the post of Lord Chief Justice ; and after 
he had passed the age of 100 he was still 
looked up to as an honour to the law, and 
the greatest Judge living at the time. He 
had no doubt that cases of inconvenience 
would at times arise from having aged 
Judges on the Bench, but these were ex- 
ceptions, and a rule of enforced retirement 
would be a greater evil still, When a Judge 
was incapacitated from age or infirmity the 
proper course for persons who were aware 
of that incapacity, and especially for those 
who had been injured by a failure of 
justice, was to lay the matter in a formal 
businesslike way before the Executive, and 
leave it to them to apply the remedy which 
the Constitution prescribed. 

Mr. GEORGE said, he should feel un- 
worthy of the profession to which he be- 
longed, and of the honour of the personal and 
professional acquaintance of the two great 
men whose names had been introduced into 
that discussion, if he remained altogether 
silent when attacks were being made upon 
them. It was melancholy that the fame 
and character of two such men should be 
made the sport and plaything of individuals 
in that House, whether for party or other 
purposes. These charges had been brought 
forward on Jax and miserable evidence— 
such, for instance, as the conversation of 
dinner tables, of clubs, of the highway, or 
the contents of newspaper paragraphs. 
But to his mind it was still more painful 
that the two Law Officers of the Crown, 
representing the honour and dignity of the 
profession, had felt it necessary to offer 
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themselves as witnesses. The Attorney 
General, he thought, should have delegated 
to another the task of answering the ques- 
tion addressed to him; and if compelled to 
answer it himeelf, he ought to have done 
so not in curt and general terms, but to 
have gone into a detail of the facts, and 
not allowed it to be inferred that the 
charge of incapacity implied in this miser- 
able transaction was substantially correct. 
The charge originally brought forward, he 
must say, appeared to be one of the most 
paltry matters that ever occupied the at- 
tention of Parliament. He (Mr. George) 
had had the honour of being Crown Prose- 
cutor for a number of years, and he knew 
that it was the uniform practice for the 
Clerk of the Crown to have printed or 
written forms of oaths to be administered 
to witnesses of different religious persua- 
sions, and of the sentence of death. Any 
one who had heard sentence of death pro- 
nounced in a case of murder knew that it 
was a long and complicated series of sen- 
tences—the omission of any one of which 
would invalidate the sentence—not only 
indicating with great minuteness where the 
criminal was to be executed, but directing 
that he should be taken back to gaol, 
pointing out the time and place of the exe- 
cution, and also, in a subsequent part, 
stating that the body of the prisoner was 
to be buried within the precincts of the 
gaol. Why, no Judge who ever sat on the 
bench, whether old or young, would venture 
to pronounce from his own recollection a 
long string of formal phrases, each of 
which was essential to the validity of the 
sentence, but would take them from some 
written document. And if, in that case, the 
paper had in the ordinary course been laid 
before the Lord Chief Justice, it would 
have been read from end to end; but from 
the accidental circumstance that the day 
for the execution had to be fixed, a point of 
law having been raised at the trial, and it 
being doubtful when the Judges could meet 


to determine it in the Court of Criminal | 


Appeal, a discussion arose between the 
Judge and the officer of the Court as 
to the date that should be filled in. From 
that accidental delay there might have 
been a momentary hesitation as to the de- 
livery of the rest of the sentence; but he 
understood from parties who stated that 
they had it from the Clerk of the Crown 
himself, that in reading the latter part of 
the sentence directing that the body of the 
prisoner should be “ buried” within the 
precincts of the gaol, the Judge inadver- 
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tently, in the dusk of the evening, used the 
word “ interred’’ instead of ‘‘ buried.” If 
that was the fact, the Attorney General 
for Ireland, instead of saying that the 
charges brought forward in reference to 
that trial were substantially correct, and 
thereby inferentially giving the sanction of 
his high position to many things which 
he probably did not intend to sanction, 
would have done better if he had distinctly 
stated what his own recollection was as to 
the simple facts that had occurred, without 
offering any expression of opinion. Then 
the House would have been able to judge 
whether a transaction which had been 
magnified from a miserable molehill toa 
mountain ought ever to have been brought 
before it. For himself, he had known 
Judges of great eminence, but far younger 
than the Lord Chief Justice of Ireland, 
make similar slight mistakes in delivering 
a sentence; but he had never heard that 
such a trivial error, especially where it 
had been corrected on the instant, was 
afterwards made the ground of an impeach- 
ment. The Solicitor General for Ireland 
had rather dexterously sought to divert the 
war from the one side to the other in deal- 
ing with what fell from the right hon. 
Member for Dublin University. The letter 
which had been read from one of the jury 
did not refer in the slightest degree to the 
incident at the passing of the sentence. 
It recapitulated what took place in the 
presence of an intelligent juror, as the 
writer evidently was, stating his general 
opinion of the conduct of the Judge 
throughout the case; but it did not pre- 
tend to go into any details as to a trivial 
matter which possibly no human being in 
the court but the Clerk to the Crown, the 
Attorney General, and the Lord Chief 
Justice observed. One highly respectable 
barrister, Mr. Battersby, had stated to 
himself that though he sat as near to the 
Bench as he could without being upon it, 
he saw nothing of the incident, nor did 
anything oceur at that time to attract his 
attention or to lead him to suppose that 
anything unusual had taken place. It 
was absurd to suppose that the reputation 
of the great and eminent man who pre- 
sided with such ability at that trial; and 
whose judgment had been unanimously 
confirmed by the Court of Appeal, would 
be affected by a miserable story of that 
kind, and it was much to be regretted that 
so trivial a matter had ever been brought 
under the notice of Parliament. 

Mr. S. B. MILLER said, that there 
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was only one matter on which he wished 
to trouble the House. The hon. Member 
for Cork had asked who Mr. Battersby 
was, and he thought it right to state that 
he was a Queen’s Counsel of some twenty 
years’ standing ; that he was senior Crown 
Prosecutor on the circuit referred to, and 
that in the absence of the Attorney or 
Solicitor General it would have been Mr. 
Battersby’s duty to conduct the prosecu- 
tion in question. Unless he were an emi- 
nent member of the Bar, that gentleman 
would not find himself in the position of 
having to conduct the Crown prosecutions 
on that circuit. As the Solicitor General 
had referred to his own personal observa- 
tion in connection with that case, it was 
only fair that the House should again hear 
Mr. Battersby’s letter read. He had him- 
self received a letter from Mr. Battersby, 
dated May 9, in which he said— 


«© Tt seems to me that the Attorney General and 
I differ in our recollection of the occurrence at 
Tullamore. Mine remains unaltered.’ 


Now, in his previous letter of the 2nd of 
May, Mr. Battersby said— 


“T have spoken to the Deputy Clerk of the 
Crown of the King’s County, and from what he 
says, and my own recollection, the occurrence at 
the assizes was thus :—The Deputy Clerk of the 
Crown always has in a book before him entries of 
the different forms of oath and of the form of 
sentence in capital cases, &c., and from the first 
circuit the Chief Justice went to the present day, 
whenever a prisoner was to be sentenced to 
death a copy of the formal words of the sentence, 
with a blank for the day of execution, was inva- 
riably placed before the Judge on the Bench. In 
the case in question, during the address of the 
Chief Justice to the prisoner, it occurred to the 
Judge when he approached that part where the 
day of execution is named, that, in consequence 
of a point being saved for the Court of Appeal, 
it became necessary, instead of the usual time, 
to fix a day after the Dublin Commission, which 
was then close at hand, and sufficiently remote to 
enable the other Judges to attend in the Court 
of Appeal, and although he had previously deter- 
mined on the day, he had not any memorandum 
of it, and was obliged to refer to an almanack, 
which occasioned some delay. I have no note ot 
the trial, and nothing occurred at the time to 
attract my attention to any defect in the conduct 
of it so as to fix it on my mind.” 


Compensation for 


He had only one other observation to make. 
He must express his regret that this matter 
had not ended with the communications 
made to the House by the Home Secretary 
and the Chief Secretary for Ireland. The 


Chief Secretary gave a reply which was 
becoming to his office to the question that 
was put tohim. Discussions on these per- 
sonal matters were always distasteful. In 
the year 1834, when the ease of Mr. Baron 
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Smith was brought before Parliament, the 
late Sir Robert Peel said— 


“He denied the wisdom, the prudence, the jus- 
tice of arraigning a Judge unless upon some 
charge of personal corruption, of gross and 
grievous neglect of duty, warranting his removal 
from the Bench.” —[3 Hansard, xxi, 744.] 


In which observations he most fully con- 
curred. 


Slaughtered Cattle. 


COMPENSATION FOR SLAUGHTERED 
CATTLE.—QUESTION. 


Sir WILLIAM STIRLING-MAX- 
WELL rose to ask the Home Secre- 
tary, Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
contemplate taking any step to afford com- 
pensation to the owners of cattle slaugh- 
tered by order of local inspectors, in 
the time which intervened between the 
passing of the Cattle Contagious Diseases 
Act (the 20th February, 1866) and the 
constituting of the local authority in the 
district where such slaughter took place ? 
He said: I wish to call the attention of 
the Home Secretary to this subject, which 
is chiefly of interest to the county I repre- 
sent. According to the Act, the loca 
authorities were to be constituted within 
ten days from its passing. That time was 
ample for most of the counties ; but in the 
county of Perth, owing to the lamentable 
death of the late lord-lieutenant, a con- 
siderable delay took place, and the local 
authorities, instead of being constituted 
within ten days, were not appointed for a 
whole month. The Act hens law on 
the 20th February, but up to the 20th 
March there were no local authorities in 
Perthshire. I do not impute any blame 
in this delay to Her: Majesty’s Govern- 
ment or to the noble Lord who is now the 
lord-lieutenant. But the cireumstance 
was productive of great hardship and in- 
convenience to the county, especially be- 
cause the disease was raging with great 
severity during that month. The grievance 
showed itself in various and even opposite 
forms. Some farmers complained that 
their cattle had been slaughtered by in- 
spectors acting under Privy Council orders, 
and that therefore they could not obtain 
compensation. Others complained that 
their cattle which were infected with 
the disease, and which they were willing 
to have slaughtered, could not be put to 
death because the inspectors did not think 
they had power to give orders to that 
effect. A farmer in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Perth wrote to me to say that 
in this way he had lost fifteen head of 
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eattle. Some weeks ago he applied toa 
local authority to know if he could have 
compensation, and the answer he received 
was that the slaughter took place before 
the constitution of that Board, and that 
therefore compensation could not be given. 
He then applied to the Privy Council, and 
received from the Privy Council Office a 
letter to the effect that he was not entitled 
to compensation unless the slaughter of 
the animals took place under the autho- 
rity of an Act of Parliament or an Order 
in Council; but if he had any reason to 
believe that his animals had been slaugh- 
tered in a way not justified by law, then 
he might obtain redress, the inspector being 
liable. I think the House will see that 
that reply, when put into ordinary language, 
meant that there was no redress at all for 
that gentleman. I think the right hon. 
Baronet will hardly say that it would be a 
fair course to point out to his judgment 
that he must either go to law with the 
Lord President of the Council or with his 
local administrator, both of them important 
public functionaries, and efficient public 
servants, In the particular district to 
which I have alluded, a bold inspector, 
acting under the Privy Council ethen, 
used the knife with vigour when clothed 
with the powers of the Privy Council ; but 
in another district in the county where 
there was a more cautious inspector, he 
positively refused to use the knife at all. 
The consequence is that I have received a 
letter from a gentleman in the neighbour- 
hood, who complains that one of his tenants 
lost twenty-one cattle between the 28th 
February and the 28th March—that those 
animals all died of disease, and that the 
local inspector is ready to swear that he 
would have put them all to death had he 
considered that he had the power to do so. 
One man, therefore, complains that he has 
not received the compensation which he 
ought to have received for the slaughter, 
and another complains that in consequence 
of his animals not having been slaughtered 
by an inspector, he is deprived of compen- 
sation, while those of his neighbours on 
whose farms the disease broke out at a 
later period have since obtained compensa- 
tion from the local authorities. I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman will see that these 
are cases of hardship such as to justify me 
in bringing them under his attention. I 
do not, of course, expect that he will give 
any decided answer now, but I hope that 
he will take the matter into his considera- 
tion. It must be remembered that these 
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grievances have happened in consequence 
of the failure in the legislation of this 
House to make proper provision for the 
interregnum which was sure to occur be- 
tween the powers conferred by the Privy 
Council and the powers conferred by the 
Act of Parliament. Considering the great 
haste and pressure under which the Act was 
passed, the wonder is, not that there were 
oversights and blunders, but that they 
were not more numerous. I trust the 
right hon. Baronet will see that the cases 
are cases of real hardship, and that he will 
give them full and fair consideration. 

Sm GEORGE GREY: Ina very few 
words allow me to say that the facts of 
the case have not been brought under my 
notice until I heard the statement of the 
hon. Baronet, and I was not aware that 
any application had been made to the 
Council on the subject. I apprehend that 
the answer sent to the application from the 
Council must have been merely a statement 
as to what the case was. If the hon. 
Baronet will furnish me with the facts of 
the case, I will bring it under the notice 
of the Council with the view of seeing if 
anything\ean be done in what appears to 
be a very exceptional case. I see that 
there is an interval between the date of the 
warrant and the date upon which the local 
inspector entered upon his duties. 

Sm WILLIAM STIRLING-MAX- 
WELL: That arose in consequence of 
his having to take the oath. 

Sir GEORGE GREY: I will look into 
the matter, with a view, if possible, of 
finding a remedy. 


in China. 


THE REBELS IN CHINA. 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


CotoneL SYKES rose to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the official notification 
and address of Consul Meadows at New- 
chang to the foreign community, dated the 
4th of December, 1865, respecting the dan- 
ger to life and property from the proximity 
of the rebels; also to the official notification 
and address of Consul Medhurst, of Han- 
kow, to the foreign community, dated 21st 
of January, 1866, to devise measures 
against an expected attack from a body 
of revolted Imperial troops, and the ad- 
vance of the Nienfee rebels. He had on the 
12th of April called the attention of the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs to the 
official circular of Consul Meadows at New- 
chang, on which occasion his hon. Friend 
told him Consul Meadows had been very 
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much alarmed at the prospect of an attack 
on the part of some rebels, but the Govern- 
ment had no ground for thinking that any 
attack on Newchang had taken place, or 
was likely to take place. The European 
Consuls and their communities at New- 
chang had, however, very serious grounds 
for believing that their lives and property 
were in danger, for in a circular, dated the 
4th of December, 1865, addressed to the 
community at Newchang, Consul Meadows 
used the following language :— 

“The undersigned begs to inform the foreign 
community of this port, that the commandant of 
the district called upon him yesterday and made a 
communication to the following effect: ‘A body 
of upwards of 1,000 robbers or rebels has for some 
months past infested the north-eastern portion of 
this province, and has there inflicted a series of 
severe defeats on the Imperial forces sent out 
against them. Recently they have taken the city 
of Hong Kong (the first capital of the Tartars in 
China), on which oceasion the chief civilian and 
second military officers of the city, with a number 
of the soldiers were slain. Afterwards a detached 
body, about 300 strong, entered the city of Fung- 
kwang, about 150 miles to the east of this port, 
and this body has since advanced in this direction, 
being six days ago at a place about 100 miles off.’” 
At a meeting consequent upon this circular 
Consul Meadows said, such was the unpro- 
tected state of the place, and so great were 
the perils to which the European community 
was exposed, that it was necessary to con- 
sult upon the measures of defence necessary 
to be taken. The meeting was attended by 
various Consuls and the foreign community, 
and Mr. Meadows, as senior Consul, took 
the chair. He said that there were no 
means of defending Newchang, and that a 
body of 300 mounted men who were lurk- 
ing in the neighbourhood might at any 
time make a raid upon the place, and 
destroy the property of the merchants as 
well as of the natives, apart from the vio- 
lence that might be offered to individuals. 
That was not a matter to be considered 
lightly by his hon. Friend (Mr. Layard), 
nor could it be considered lightly by the 
present Tartar Emperor, for the ancestral 
tombs of his family were in the hands of 
the rebels. With respect to the great com- 
mercial entrepét of Hankow, the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman read a statement to 
show the threatening nature of the cir- 
cumstances under which Consul Medhurst 
officially called upon the community to 
meet in order to take measures for their 
own defence. It appeared that a force 


of 8,000 revolted Tartar troops and some 

30,000 or 40,000 robbers called Nienfei 

were surrounding the city on all sides, de- 
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vastating the country and creating the 
greatest alarm among the inhabitants. 
The meeting which took place was attended 
by both the French and English Consuls, 
His object in reading the statement was to 
prove that the two Consuls, instead of being 
pusillanimous, as was necessarily implied 
by the ridicule thrown on the affair by his 
hon. Friend, were men of judgment and 
sound discretion and had done their duty. 
When he called the attention of the Under 
Secretary to the matter his hon. Friend 
said— 

“ With respect to the attack on Hankow, he 
had to state that he had no reason to believe 
that that city had been threatened by a large 
rebel force. It d that a iderable num- 
ber of peasantry took refuge there and in the 
neighbourhood, that the Consul went out to see 
what was the matter, but that, instead of 80,000 
rebels, he found eight men on horseback, armed 
with spears and bags, that shots were fired at 
them, and that they thereupon ran away, leaving 
behind them the bags, which were found to con- 
tain eight women.” 





His hon. Friend was not now in his place; 
if he had been, he would have commented 
in just terms upon what he said on that 
oceasion. He was sorry his hon. Friend 
had not shown better taste and feeling 
than to raise a laugh in the Honse by 
stating that the danger which had alarmed 
Consul Medhurst resolved itself into eight 
robbers carrying off eight women in bags 
at their saddle-bows—not a matter for 
laughter to the parents or husbands of 
these poor females. In order to show the 
gravity of the case, the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman read a long extract from the 
official cireular of Consul Medhurst and the 
French Consul Dabry, dated the 21st of 
January, 1866; also from the Hankow 
Times, which stated that the surrounding 
country had been devastated, and the eon- 
sequence was a large influx of the popula- 
tion into Hankow, where they received 
shelter ; that subscriptions were raised in 
their behalf, and relief was administered 
as far as practicable. He had reason to 
believe that similar danger impended over 
that great commercial emporium up to the 
time of the latest accounts, and that the 
Imperial Government was incompetent to 
protect the place. What was, therefore, 
to be done? Were we or were we not to 
make such arrangements as would give 
confidence to our merchants for the secu- 
rity of their lives and property and the 
lives of their wives and children? Copies 
of the documents he had quoted ought to 
be in the Foreign Office, which would con- 
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firm what he had stated, but his hon. Friend 
he supposed would say that they had not 
been received. He wished, by calling at- 
tention to the matter, to show that our 
consuls, instead of having exposed them- 
selves to ridicule for their just alarms, 
were entitled to praise, and to urge that 
measures ought to be adopted to insure 
security to the foreign communities at 
Newchang and Hankow. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That ” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “an 
humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, 
that She will be graciously pleased to give direc- 
tions that there be laid before this House, Copies 
of the Official Notification and Address of Consul 
Meadows at Newchang to the foreign community, 
dated the 4th October 1865, respecting the danger 
to life and property from the proximity of rebels ; 
also of the Official Notification and Address of 
Consul Medhurst of Hankow to the foreign com- 
munity, dated 21st January 1866, to devise mea- 
sures against an expected attack from a body of 
revolted Imperial Troops, and the advance of the 
Nfenfee rebels,”—( Colonel Sykes,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question, ‘‘That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and agreed to. 


ARMY—MUSKETRY INSTRUCTION. 
QUESTION. 


Sirk CHARLES RUSSELL said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether a Committee to inquire 
into the present system of Musketry In- 
struction is not sitting; whether any notice 
of such Committee has been given, enabling 
those desirous of giving evidence to do 80 ; 
whether General Hay isa Member of the 
said Committee ; and whether the attention 
of the Secretary of State for War has been 
called to a letter written by General Hay 
to The Times, on April 7th, relating to the 
discussion which took place in the House of 
Commons upon the subject of Musketry 
Instruction? The question had been upon 
the paper for a week, and had been an- 
swered by what had appeared in print, so 
that he might assume that a Committee 
was sitting, that no public notice had been 
given of the fact, and that General Hay, 
the commandant of a school of musketry, 
was a member of the Committee. He did 
not wish to refer to the letterin The Times 
to complain of the unusual warmth which 
General Hay had exhibited, nor of the mo- 
tives, attributed to himself. The noble Lord 
the Member for Haddingtonshire (Lord 
Eleho), could have no reason to complain of 
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General Hay stating that the noble Lord 
proved himself ‘‘a very indifferent rifle shot” 
at Hythe, when he was a good shot before, 
and continued to be one still. The real 
facts of the case were, he believed, that the 
process of instruction, as at present carried 
on, was extremely annoying tothe army at 
large. As the letter of the gallant General 
appeared a month after a discussion in 
that House, it might be supposed to 
contain his deliberate opinion, which 
was that the discussion in the House 
was all nonsense; and as the General 
defended the present system, it might 
be inferred that he thought it admir- 
able and incapable of improvement. In 
bringing the matter before the House his 
object was to get the original popular 
system restored, because it was less ex- 
pensive and quite as efficient. An impres- 
sion prevailed out of doors that General 
Hay was put upon the Committee, because 
he was the only practised person qualified 
to give an opinion on the question. The 
history of musketry instruction in the army 
began with the Committee of 1851 on 
small arms, which introduced the Minié 
rifle. A member of that Committee was 
Captain Lane Fox, who thought it strange 
that there was no system of teaching the 
soldier to use a weapon of precision ; at his 
own expense he spent several months on 
the Continent, visited the schools of mus- 
ketry at Vincennes, in the camp of Bel- 
gium, and at Turin, collected the codes of 
instruction in the foreign services, trans- 
lated them, compiled a system of musketry, 
and laid it before Lord Hardinge, who ap- 
proved it and expressed his regret that its 
author, being only a captain, was not high 
enough in standing to be placed at the 
head of the projected school of musketry. 
Some difficulty was found in obtaining any 
one to take that position, which was ulti- 
mately accepted by General Hay, Captain 
Fox being requested to act as a sort of 
assistant to launch the system. At first 
the system was popular with both officers 
and men. The officers clubbed together . 
to give a few prizes, and the present Go- 
vernment system of giving prizes was an 
admirable one. But, step by step, vexa- 
tious orders had been introduced until the 
system had become extremely unpopular. 
As we were upon the eve of arming our 
troops with the breech-loading rifle, some 
modification in the system would be ren- 
dered necessary ; and that offered a fitting 
opportunity for the reconsideration of the 
whole system. He did not wish to say 
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anything disrespectful of General Hay, but 
he must say that he thought that a full and 
impartial inquiry would hardly be made by 
a Committee, as a member of which General 
Hay sat in judgment upon his own system. 
Whilst concurring to a great extent 
with the hon. and gallant General the 
Member for Huntingdonshire (General 
Peel) as to the inconvenience of dis- 
cussing military questions in that House, 
he confessed he did not know where else 
such a question as this could be raised 
with the hope of attaining a beneficial re- 
sult. The fact that the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for War previously re- 
garded his statement about General Hay 


as a joke, showed how essential it was that | 


attention should be direeted to such matters. 
In this case he hoped his joke would prove 
a practical one; that it would attract to 
the subject the attention it deserved, and 
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‘opinion, such a system required some in- 
vestigation in the interests of the men, and 
he believed it might be so amended as to 
render the course of instruction a pleasant 
recreation for the soldier. He would de- 
tain the House no longer, but he had felt 
it his duty to make these few remarks. 
Lorp ELCHO said, that his hon. Friend 
who has just addressed the House for the 
first time had implied that his hon. and 
gallant Friend opposite, and those who had 
made remarks upon the present system of 
musketry, entertained some kind of preju- 
dice against General Hay. Now, General 
Hay was one of his own personal friends, 
and he must say that no man had done 
more towards bringing the army into a 
| State of efficiency than General Hay him- 
self. All that his hon. and gallant Friend 
had said was that the present system was 
carried to excess, and that that excess was 


that the result would be the restoration of | really detrimental to the service, because 
a popular system of instruction, which | it deterred men from entering the service, 
would save the country a large sum an-| and also cost the country a needless sim 
nually. /of money. Indeed, his hon. Friend who 

rope cy ah ge res oes just down sos eet el 
eated his friend General Hay, who, if he istence of things which amounte a 
had not originated the present system of | condemnation of the system. In the first 
musketry, had at all events brought it to | place, soldiers under it were unnecessarily 
perfection. He, however, agreed that, if | tortured, and in the second the officers were 
the subject were to be investigated, it unnecessarily bullied. Now, these two 
ought to be by practical men, and not by | expressions were an ample justification of 
men who of necessity could know nothing | all that had been done and said on the 
about it. Of the members of the Commis-| subject by his hon. and gallant Friend 
sion, General Hay alone had any practical | opposite. General J had honoured him 
acquaintance with the subject. One officer | by taking notice in The Times newspaper 
on the Committee had gone through the! of a letter which he had ventured to write 
system of instruction with his regiment, | to that journal some time ago. The letter 
— ~ ~— = . - — the rer of ag } peer a — ee 
and had wor ard, and was convinced | sonal, but he did not intend to enter into 
that there were many things that required its personality. In his own letter he had 
alteration. The system was unnecessarily | stated that ten weeks were consumed at 
long, subjected the soldier to unnecessary | Fleetwood in giving musketry instruction, 
torture, and unnecessarily worried the offi- | and he had expressed his opinion that half 
cers. The soldier was bullied at every | the time would be sufficient to teach the 
turn, and those who could not see were | men all that it was necessary for them to 
punished for their defective vision by being | learn. Now, he would ask his hon. Friend 
obliged to drill all the winter. One soldier, | whether he did not believe that that was 
who was a third-class man, said to him,|the fact? [Colonel Percy Herpert ex- 
“I cannot shoot—I cannot see the tar-| pressed assent.] It followed then that if 
gets ;”” but when this man put on glasses | the instruction which now occupied ten 
he became a first-class shot. He had seen | weeks were given in five, the power of the 
the officers and inspectors at Aldershot | schools would be doubled, and either twice 


order the shooting to be discontinued on 
account of some trivial wish of some one 
-officer at the end of the ground. The 
consequence was, that sometimes a whole 
company had been kept very unnecessarily 
exposed to a broiling summer sun until 
perhaps six o’clock in the evening. In his 


Sir Charles Russell 


the number of men might receive instruc- 
tion or one of the schools might be dis- 
pensed with. This was a practical question, 
and the House ought to be guided by the 
opinion of practical men. His main object 
in rising was to read to the House an ex- 
cellent letter which he had received from a 
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field officer. That letter would be his an- 
swer to the remarks of General Hay on 
the letter which he had written to The 
Times. The writer said— 


“ General Hay’s letter induces me to write you 
a few lines, to add my mite of testimony to the 
fact of the system of rifle instruction as at pre- 
sent carried on in the service being most irksome 
and irritating to all classes—from the commanding 
officer of a regiment downwards; and so much 
so to the private soldiers as to be without doubt 
one of the causes which militate against the re- 
engagement of our ten years’ men. General Hay 
says :—‘ The whole musketry training of the sol- 
dier only employs him twelve days in the year.’ 
Whereas paragraph 6, page 38, of the Instruction 
of Musketry directs that ‘ position drill is to be 
performed at least once a week by every company 
at other times than when engaged in the annual 
course, under the close and personal supervision 
of the commanding officer,’ &ce. There are fifty 
days more, at all events; and no small tax on 
a commanding officer’s time. Paragraph 28, page 
80, says—‘The men are to be taken into the 
country by companies, under their respective cap- 
tains, at least once a month, to be exercised in 
judging distance’—twelve days more! In addi- 
tion to this, all men who remain in the third class 
at the expiration of the annual course are exer- 
cised ‘in every respect as recruits,’ and have 
afterwards to fire through the first period. For 
them ten days more. This last order is, perhaps, 
the one which hits the men the hardest. I have 
known many an old soldier, and many a good and 
valuable soldier, totally unable to get out of the 
third class from being a little short-sighted, and 
consequently disgusted to a degree by being sent 
to this recruit’s drill, for which he gets off no 
other duty. A very good soldier in this regiment 
told the colonel a short time ago (and I believe 
him to be one among many) that he was tak- 
ing his discharge for no other reason. General 
Ilay further says that a soldier receives only ‘a 
simple lecture to convey some idea of the flight 
of the bullet.’ This would scarcely enable him 
to pass the examination required by paragraph 6, 
page 87, to qualify him for the rewards for good 
shooting. ith regard to the ‘officers some of 
whom vote any duty a bore,’ there are in my re- 
giment three captains, one a Brevet Lieutenant 
Colonel of thirty-nine years’ service; and two 
Brevet Majors of twenty-six and twenty-three 
years’ service respectively, besides others of 
seventeen, sixteen, and fifteen years. I think 
they may be excused if they do think going through 
a compulsory course of position and aiming drill 
with a rifle rather more than ‘a bore.’ And I 
ean personally answer for the sentiments of the 
field officers who by a recent order are required 
to ‘visit the drills and practices daily,’ a six 
months’ job for them. Since I had the pleasure 
of seeing you last, I have been for three years in 
India with my regiment, which has just returned 
to this country, and you will easily believe that 
what is irritating and vexatious in the musketry 
course in great Britain is doubly so in India, 
where, it should be remembered, a very large 
portion of the army is now constantly serving, 
and where it is particularly desirable that the 
men should, if possible, be induced to re-enlist at 
the expiration of their limited service. I am very 
far from wishing for a moment to undervalue the 
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importance of rifle instruction ; but I feel so cer- 
tain that it would be done equally well—indeed, 
far better—if it were carried out in a manner less 
irksome to both officers and men, that I sincerely 
hope that you and the other Members of the House 
who have brought the matter forward will succeed 
in causing a change to be effected in the system. 
I might mention many other causes for the ex- 
cessive unpopularity in the service of the ‘ instruc- 
tion,’ and among them the degree to which a 
district inspector (a captain) is licensed to inter- 
fere with the lieutenant-eolonels of regiments; 
but I have already written at greater length than 
I intended, which, however, knowing the interest 
you take in the subject, I hope you will excuse: 
L told the colonel of my regiment that I should 
write to you when we saw General Hay’s letter, 
and he authorized me to say that it is his decided 
opinion that the present system of musketry in- 
struction is to a great extent the cause of the 
disinclination of ten years’ men to enlist.” 


If that were the opinion of a field officer 
who had seen a great deal of service, the 
matter, he thought, was one which ought 
to be taken into consideration by the House 
of Commons when a Commission was about 
to be appointed to inquire into the mode 
of recruiting the army. On the question 
of the diminution of the schools, he thought 
he had been fully justified in the course he 
had taken. 

Cotonen LOYD LINDSAY said, the 
remarks made by his hon. and gallant 
Friend were directed to the appointment of 
General Hay on the Committee. He did 
not think they went beyond it. But he 
should like to say a few words with regard 
to General Hay, who had been the subjeet 
of this conversation. General Hay had to 
a great extent brought about a very valu- 
able reform in the service. When he 
(Colonel Lindsay) first entered the army, 
there was utter ignorance as to all matters 
in reference to musketry instruction. He 
remembered when the Minié arm was first 
served out, that there was a diseussion in 
his regiment as to whether the ball should 
be put down the barrel with the point or 
the base foremost. Such ignorance was 
almost equal to that of persons who. were 
unaware whether the powder or the shot 
should be put in first. After the battle of 
Inkermann he was present when no fewer 
than ten bullets were extracted from one 
rifle, they having been put in by a soldier 
who fancied that ‘ every bullet would find 
its billet.”” Since the Crimean War, how- 
ever, General Hay had instructed the army 
in the system of musketry, and, ‘in fact, 
by himself or emissaries had taught the 
whole of the army, the Militia, and the 
Volunteers to shoot. He believed that the 
navy and the cavalry also had had persons 
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at Hythe under the instruction of General 
Hay. It was true that other persons were 
aware of the necessity of teaching mus- 
ketry in the army, such, for example, as 
Colonel Fox, no doubt a prominent man, 
and Colonel Kennedy, but the gratitude of 
soldiers was mainly due to General Hay ; 
for while other persons saw the necessity 
of the system, General Hay carried it out. 
He believed Macadam was not the first 
person who discovered the method of 
making roads which was called by his 
name, but he was the first person to put 
it into practice. General Hay was so 
completely master of the situation that 
it would hardly be possible to have a 
Commission unless that gallant General 
were a member of it. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman opposite (Colonel Perey 
Herbert) had spoken of officers being bul- 
lied. Unless that word were withdrawn 
there might possibly be another sharp 
letter in The Times similar to that which 
General Hay had fred off against the noble 
Lord. For his own part, he never heard of 
any officer being bullied. Nor did he 
think the noble Lord was right in saying 
that the musketry instruction deterred 
men from entering the service. He be- 
lieved that the musketry drill was as pleas- 
ant to soldiers as it was to Volunteers, 
and he thought musketry in the army 
should be put on the same footing as in 
the Volunteer service. He also thought it 
would be useful if more encouragement 
were given to the soldier in the way of 
prizes for shooting, and he was of opinion 
that for that purpose the Vote of £10,000 
should be increased. 

Lorp ELCHO begged to explain that 
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it, when the inquiry was into a scheme 


which he himself had originated. It was 
not the recruits who were frightened at the 
system of musketry instruction in the army 
but the ten years’ men whom it was so 
desirable to keep. He hoped, if there was 
to be a Commission of Inquiry into the 
mode of recruiting in the army, the officer 
whose letter had been read by the noble 
Lord would be examined by the Commission. 

THE Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I did not rise at an earlier period to answer 
the question of the hon, and gallant Mem- 
ber, because I thought it better that I 
should hear what hon. Members connected 
with the army had to say on the subject. 
But what I have heard has made me regret 
that I did not rise earlier to attempt to 
dispel some of the very considerable de- 
lusions that appear to exist as to what is 
going on at the Horse Guards. The hon. 
and gallant Member who introduced the 
subject is very much mistaken if he sup- 
poses that an affirmative answer to his first 
three questions will give a correct idea of 
the state of the case. What has happened 
is this: After the discussion that took place 
in the House on this subject I thought it 
necessary to call the attention of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to the complaints that 
appeared to be very general in the army as 
to the present system of musketry instruc- 
tion, and His Royal Highness concurred 
| with me in thinking that it was a very 
proper subject of inquiry. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief directed that inquiry should 
: first be made of general officers command- 
|ing in the several districts, who should 
| forward their opinion to the Horse Guards, 
and who should also call on officers com- 











the opinion he had quoted of a field officer | manding regiments to send up their opi- 
of very considerable standing did not refer | nion on the subject. When these reports 
to new recruits, but to the ten years’ men, | had all been received, including a great 
and they disliked the system so much that | many also from musketry instructors, the 
they would not re-enlist. ; Commander-in-Chief did what he had a 

Mason DICKSON thought that when | perfect right to do, without asking the con- 
a Royal Commission was appointed to in-| currence of the Secretary of State, namely 
quire into any alleged abuse, it ought to be | —he appointed a departmental committee 
composed of men who, while possessing on | to sit at the Horse Guards to look over 
the one hand a thorough practical know- | these reports, to sift them, and to report 
ledge of the subject, were, on the other to him the nature of the objections enter- 
of free and unbiassed minds ; and General | tained against the existing system, and 
Hay being the originator of the school of | what modifications, if any, they thought 
musketry at Hythe, could hardly be con- ' ought to be introduced intoit. The House 
sidered to be a man of unbiassed mind in | will see this is anything but a committee of 
this matter. It would appear to an ordi-| inquiry into the system of musketry in- 


nary unofficial mind, that it would have ‘struction. It is not a committee on which 


been proper to call General Hay as a wit-| General Hay is sitting asa judge. It is 

ness to be examined before the Commis- ' appointed only to report the opinions of the 

sion, rather than appoint him a member of officers who were called on to give their 
Colonel Loyd Lindsay 
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opinions, and to state to the Commander- 
in-Chief what the result has been. So 
far from General Hay being a member of 
a committee sitting on his own system, it 
seems to me that this committee very pro- 
perly appointed by the Duke of Cambridge 
would have been most imperfect, and would 
have lacked one of its most important fea- 
tures, if General Hay had not been a 
member of it. The House will see that 
nothing can be more different than the 
committee I have described from what has 
grown, in the hands of the hon. and gallant 
Member for Dover, to be a Royal Commis- 
sion on the subject of recruiting in the 
army. As the question has been raised I 
may as well mention to the House the 
names of the members of the committee ; 
these are—Sir J. Scarlett, President ; 
Lord W. Paulet, Adjutant General; Sir 
R. Walpole, Sir A. Horsford, General Hay, 
General Ellice, and Colonel De Bathe. 
Even if it were a question as to General 
Hay and his system, I think the House 
will agree that the other members are not 
likely to allow themselves to be influenced 
by that officer. The hon. and gallant 
Member has asked me if my attention has 
been called to the letter written by General 
Hay to The Times newspaper. I cannot 
say that it has been more particularly than 
that I read the letter next morning in The 
Times. The hon. and gallant Member has 
referred to that letter, but he has made no 
sort of allusion to that part of it which 
directly contradicted the statements made 
in the House. I am not the person to say 
whether it was prudent on the part of 
General Hay to take notice in a letter to 
the press of discussions in this House, but 
as the hon. and gallant Gentleman has 
thought it worth while to refer to it, per- 
haps I may advert to that passage which 
contains a denial of some of the statements 
made in this House. It seems to me that 
it was altogether unnecessary to bring this 
particular matter again before the House, 
although I admitted when the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman made his speech on the 
Army Estimates that the general subject 
was a very fair one to be brought under the 
notice of the House. Any grievance sup- 
posed to exist in the army is no doubt a 
most proper subject of discussion, and if 
the result of inquiry should be to make any 
modification of the existing system or to 
leave it as it at present is, it will be per- 
fectly competent to the hon. and gallant 
Officer and his friends to call attention to 
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not think it is a function of this House to 
attempt to dictate to the Commander-in- 
Chief in what way he is to seek and to 
obtain the opinion of officers on a subject 
so materially affecting the interests of the 
army as the present. 

Sm CHARLES RUSSELL hoped the 
House would allow him to read one portion 
of the letter of General Hay to The Times. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is not according 
to the rules of this House to read a letter 
which makes comments on our debates. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman has used 
a wise discretion in not doing so. 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair,’’ put, and agreed to. 


Service Estimates. 


SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES, 
Suprty considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
(1.) £842,200, Works, Buildings, and 
Repairs at Home and Abroad. 


CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 


Crass VI.—SvuPERANNUATION AND Re- 
TIRED ALLOWANCES, AND GRATUITIES FOR 
CHARITABLE Purposes. 

(2.) £140,888, to complete the sum for 

Superannuation and Retired Allowances, 

& 


c. 
(3.) £605, Toulonese and Corsican Emi- 
grants, &. 
(4.) £325, Refuge for the Destitute. 
(5.) £2,001, to complete the sum for 
Polish Refugees and Distressed Spaniards. 
(6.) £39,170, to complete the sum for 
the Merchant Seamen’s Fund Pensions. 
(7.) £22,400, to complete the sum for 
the Relief of Distressed British Seamen. 
(8.) £2,732, to complete the sum for 
Miscellaneous Charges formerly on Civil 


List. 

(9.) £1,183, to complete the sum for 
Public Infirmaries, Ireland. 

(10.) £11,845, to complete the sum for 
the Hospitals in Dublin and Board of Su- 
perintence. 

(11.) £6,461, to complete the sum for 
the Concordatum Fund, &c., Ireland. 


12.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £30,156, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1867, for Nonconforming, Seceding, 
and Protestant Dissenting Ministers in Ireland.” 


Mr. HADFIELD said, that this yearly 
Vote had received continued opposition for 
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many years past; during which period it | 


had not passed without a division being 
taken upon it. The grant had originated 
many years ago, in a small allowance, in 
the time of the seeret service money, and 
it had since swollen from £1,200 per 
annum toa sum of £41,155 at the pre- 
sent time. Besides this sum there was 
one of £2,500 for professors, and a sum 
for chaplains of various prisons in Ireland, 
some of them without any prisoners of 
the Presbyterian denomination. The whole 
amounted to £44,000. Last year the Vote 
was increased by £300, and this year it 
was proposed to increase it by £692. 
He might state to the House that these 
Dissenting ministers in Ireland had been 
paid upon the average about £40,000 a 
year since 1843, making a total of about 
£920,000, out of the funds of the State; 
while the Presbyterians of Scotland, of the 
Free Church, less numerous and wealthy 
than the Irish State-paid Presbyterians, 
had subscribed a much larger fund out of 
their own resources for the purposes of 
religion, for they had actually raised by 
voluntary effort above £7,000,000. He 
objected to this Vote; and he would remind 
the Committee that the members of these 
Calvinistic Presbyterian Dissenting bodies 
in Ireland were decreasing, while the sum 
expended by the State upon them was 
increasing, which manifested the deterior- 
ating effect of this Parliamentary allowance. 
According to one of these Irish Presby- 
terian clergymen they were the worst 
paid ministers of any in Christendom ; 
and he believed it had been stated, on 
authority, that some of those Presbyterian 
congregations in Ireland did not give their 
clergymen a shilling a day. He thought 
the Government would do both the denomi- 
nation and the country a service if they 
sent a Commission to inquire how it was 
that, though the denomination was dimin- 
ishing, its claims on the public purse were 
increasing. A Return of the pupils under 
the tuition of the professors before re- 
ferred to gave the number as 432, but 
he believed some of the pupils were 
reckoned five or six times over. Dr. 
Cooke, of Belfast, who was credited with 
165 of them, received £250, besides £320 
a year for distributing the fund among his 
denomination, besides the profits arising 
from his congregation, in presents and 
other voluntary payments; and the late 
Dr. Montgomery, a Remonstrant or Uni- 
tarian minister, was allowed a like sum, 
rather less in amount, for making the 
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distribution among the Remonstrants, 
though it was obvious that a banker 
would do the same thing for one-twen- 
tieth of the expense. In their memorial 
to the Lord Lieutenant the Presbyterians 
grounded their claim on the fact that they 
had always been loyal, but £44,000 per 
annum was a large sum to pay toa small 
body of religionists on account of this senti- 
ment, and they were the only denomination 
of Nonconformists in the kingdom who had 
ever sold or made money of their loyalty. 
It would be asked, were they poor? On 
the contrary, they were the richest se- 
paratists in the kingdom of Ireland, and 
raised large sums for missions at home 
and abroad, building manses, and other 
purposes. In Dublin there had been a 
chapel erected by a noble-hearted indi- 
vidual at a cost of £15,000, and which 
was served by two ministers, who had 
attracted a very large and wealthy con- 
gregation. He should be glad to know if 
either of these ministers was to be placed 
on the Regium Donum. Indeed, the 
favoured and wealthy Presbyterians of the 
North of Ireland were famous for their 
liberality in all respects, except that of 
paying their ministers, and they threw on 
the Government to support their own 
ministers out of the taxes of the country. 
They had not the smallest pretence of a 
claim upon the public taxes. He heard, 
however, that they were quite indignant 
that they could only have £40,000 a 
year; and that they said they would 
give it up unless they could have it 
doubled. When they talked of their 
loyalty, he would ask, did they send 
Members to support Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment? [An hon, Memper: Yes. } 
Not the Presbyterians. Did they, at all 
events, send Liberal Members from Belfast ? 
They had literally besieged the late and 
present Lord Lieutenants of Ireland and 
the late Prime Minister (Lord Palmerston) 
to increase the donum, and they made a 
display of Irish Peers and Members of 
Parliament in support of an increased 
claim on the public taxes, but they were 
ignominiously repulsed in every applica- 
tion. An application had been made to 
him (Mr. Hadfield) to support their petition 
for au inerease of the grant. His reply 
was that he would consider of it. He 
had been considering ever since, and he 
had concluded that a single farthing would 
overpay them for their services to the 
State or the country. He regarded this 
Regium Donum as the curse of Ireland, 
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for he was satisfied that the Established 
Church in Ireland could not exist for 
many months — certainly not for many 
years — if it were not for this bribe to 
the Presbyterians. It was high time that 
this payment should be put an end to, 
and he therefore moved the reduction of 
the amount of this Vote to £366 for 
retired professors and the widows of minis- 
ters deceased. 

Mr, POLLARD-URQUHART thought 
his hon. and learned Friend had opened too 
broad a question to be discussed in so thin 
a House. If the paltry grant which the hon. 
Member objected to were once touched, 
the whole question of ecclesiastical endow- 
ments in Ireland would be re-opened. He 
thought no one would grudge the small 
sum appropriated to the Presbyterians of 
Ireland when the large endowments of the 
Established Church were remembered. In 
his opinion, the Presbyterians had a right 
to the grant. 

Mr. O'NEILL agreed with the hon. 
Member who had just sat down that the 
Regium Donum rested upon a different 
footing from that stated by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sheffield, as, in fact, it rested 
almost on an equal footing with the 
Church Establishment in Ireland. In 1672 
Charles II. resolved to make the Presby- 
terians some compensation for their loyalty, 
and the sum of £1,200 per annum was 
accordingly applied to their benefit. Wil- 
liam III. confirmed that grant to them, 
and in 1830 the Government determined 
to enlarge the grant. The Presbyterian 
was one of the most loyal bodies in Ire- 
land, and by their colonization of Ulster 
they had transformed one of the most tur- 
bulent provinces of that country into a 
peaceful, industrious, and enterprizing dis- 
trict. And when an attempt was made 
to violate the Act of Succession, the Pres- 
byterians of Ireland took measures to se- 
cure the succession of the Electress Sophia 
of Hanover. The hon. Member for Shef- 
field said that the Presbyterians wished to 
sell their loyalty, but that was an accusa- 
tion that need searcely be replied to, as no 
one would give credit to it. For these 
reasons he thought the grant should be 
continued. 

CotoyeL GREVILLE agreed in the 
remark that the present was only a part 
of a much greater question; and though 
he was quite prepared to vote against 
the Regium Donum, he would not select 
for opposition a small Vote to a small body 
while another body not more numerous, 
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loyal, or respectable, was allowed to appro- 
priate to itself the whole of the ecclesiasti- 
cal revenues of the country. He thought, 
indeed, it was high time that the Govern- 
ment should consider the whole question 
of ecclesiastical endowments in Ireland. 
The question was at present in a most un- 
satisfactory state, and to that ina great 
measure was to be attributed the unhappy 
condition of that country. So long as they 
granted the whole of the ecclesiastical re- 
venues of the country to a small minority 
and religious endowments to another por- 
tion, and left the great body of the people 
without Parliamentary recoguition in this 
respect, they might depend upon it they 
would have Ireland in a chronic state of 
disaffection. If they perpetuated a state of 
things in Ireland different to that of Eng- 
land and Scotland, how could they feel 
surprised at the state of Ireland? The 
Presbyterians in Ireland were a loyal body, 
and would be so if the grant were taken 
away ; but there was nothing to justify its 
withdrawal. 

Ma. S. B. MILLER said, that this ques- 
tion had always been introduced hitherto 
in the form of a separate Motion, and had 
never been raised in Committee of Supply. 
That fact would account for the small 
number of Members on the Opposition 
Benches. It would have been more be- 
coming if the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Sheffield had brought forward his Mo- 
tion openly and manfully, instead of adopt- 
ing the course he had done. The grant 
had tended much to promote the instruction 
and morality of the inhabitants of Ulster, 
who were as earnest for its maintenance as 
for the existence of the Established Chureh. 
It was a miserable pittance given to a most 
useful and exemplary body of clergymen, 
and it would be a dark day for that pro- 
vince when it was withdrawn. He would 
state his own opinion to be that the grant 
should, on the contrary, be largely in- 
creased, 

Mr. M‘LAREN cordially approved of 
the Motion of the hon. Member for Shef- 
field. He regarded this Vote as altogether 
wrong, contrary to every sound financial 
principle, and an unjust tax for the benefit 
of a small portion of the community laid 
on the whole people. He denied that it 
was beneficial, even to those parties them- 
selves ; he believed they were the greatest 
sufferers by it. He admitted all that was 
said of the excellent characters of those 
who got the money, of their respectability, 
aud of their being entitled to receive a 
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much larger sum; but he maintained they 
had come to the wrong paymaster. The 
people who should give them a much larger 
sum were their own flocks; it was not on 
the revenue of the United Kingdom they 
should come for it. He might be allowed 
to say that they managed things different- 
ly in the country to which he belonged. 
There were 800 ministers of the Free 
Church of Scotland, who were in the same 
position as the recipients of this grant ; 
there were 500 more of the same religious 
faith and principles, known by the denomi- 
nation of the United Presbyterian Church, 
and the people of Scotland raised above 
£250,000 annually for these 1,300 minis- 
ters. They did not come to the Con- 
solidated Fund begging like paupers for 
these paltry and pitiful grants ; they came 
to their own denomination, who cheerfully 
put their hands in their pockets and paid 
each of their own ministers £200 a year. 
He believed the poor ministers of the 
Synod of Ulster did not get so much, 
even when they added the contributions of 
the people to the sums they got from the 
public funds. He denied altogether that 
it was wrong to take an opportunity of 
objecting to a particular grant because it 
did not include every grant to which ob- 
jection might be made. He was against 
all the three ecclesiastical grants—that to 
the Presbyterian Church, that to the Col- 
lege of Maynooth, and, most of all, the 
endowment of the Established Church. 
Saving the rights of existing incumbents, 
he would abolish it out and out. He would 
abolish the Maynooth grant out and out, 
saving the life rents of existing holders ; 
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thing that bore the name of an endowment. 
The Irish Members would, however, pro- 
bably do their best to avert the catastrophe 
which the hon. Gentleman appeared so 
anxious to accelerate. The first grant of 
this kind was made by William III. to cer- 
tain Presbyterians who from a lengthened 
residence in Ireland did not, like the hon. 
Member, regard the existing state of things 
with so much abhorrence. Their opinions, 
in fact, were somewhat Conservative. The 
grant had been continued until the present 
time, and if the hon. Member and his 
Friends from Scotland were so willing to 
dispose at one fell swoop of the Established 
Church in Ireland, the Maynooth Grant, 
and the Regium Donum, the question of 
increasing the number of Scotch represen- 
tatives would require very careful considera- 
tion indeed. For if all the endowments 
and institutions of the country were to be 
swept away, the turn of the House of Com- 
mons would come with the rest. The hon. 
Gentleman could scarcely imagine that he 
was expressing opinions becoming a states- 
man, for the confusion, to say the least 
of it, which would arise from so sudden a 
destruction of things ancient and revered 
would be surprising. He could bear per- 
sonal testimony to the advantage which 
had accrued to the province of Ulster from 
the Vote before the House, and to the 
beneficial effects which had accrued to the 
population generally. 

Mr. CHILDERS thought that what 
he was about to state might change the 
vote of the hon. Member for Edinburgh, 
That hon. Member said that he was willing 
to vote whatever was necessary to protect 
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and he would abolish the Regium Donum | the life interests of the present clergymen ; 
out and out, saving the life rents of | but the Amendment before the Committee 


existing possessors. 
came up first, he should vote against that 
—Regium Donum, Maynooth, or the Es- 
tablished Church—he would vote against 
any of them. In whatever shape, way, or 
form he could manifest his hostility to 
them, that was the right way for him. He 
was against them all; he had attacked all 
of them in detail. They were all bad in 
principle, and the sooner we got rid of 
them the better. He cordially approved 
of the Motion which had been submitted to 
the House, and hoped it would be carried. 
Mr. WHITESIDE said, that after the 
opinions expressed by the hon. Member for 
Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren), one might rea- 
sonably ask if there was anything with 
which a Scotchman was content. The 


hon. Member seemed to object to every- 
Mr. M‘Zaren 


Whichever of them | 


would strike off all the stipends of the 
existing ministers, and therefore the hon. 


Member for Edinburgh ought to oppose the 





Amendment. With respect to the dis- 
tribution of the gift, he wished to inform 
the Committee that Dr. Cooke, one of the 
distributors, had died lately, and his place 
had not yet been filled up; but he did not 
consider a salary of £300 a year too much 
for the person who had the care and dis- 
tribution of £40,000 intrusted to him, 
and he thought it would be unwise to dis- 
continue the allowance. 

Mr. CORRY said, that the province of 
Ulster was at present in a most prosperous 
condition ; and he believed that that pros- 
perity was in no small degree owing to the 
teaching and the example of the ministers 
among whom the grant in question was 
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distributed. The hon. Member for Sheffield 
had given the House a new test for loyalty. 
The true test, he said, was to support the 
Government. If that were so, then he 
(Mr. Corry) must confess himself to be 
one of the most disloyal men in the House, 
the more especially since the Government 
had proposed a Reform Bill, which par- 
tially disfranchised the province of Ulster, 
the most loyal and prosperous portion of 
Ireland. 

Mr. CANDLISH wished to know, whe- 
ther he was correct in understanding the 
Secretary to the Treasury to imply that as 
the existing recipients of the grant died 
out the grant itself would die out? If so, 
the estimate in the present year was incon- 
sistent with such a declaration, as there 
was an increase in it for new congregations. 
If the Vote were taken distinctly on the 
ground that it was for the present re- 
cipients only, he should support it ; but if 
others were to succeed, then he should 
oppose the grant. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that he had made 
no such allegation. All he did was to 
claim the vote of the Member for Edin- 
burgh, who said he would oppose taking 
the income they now received from the 
existing ministers. This injustice the 
Amendment would do. 

Mr. COGAN observed, that this was 
part of a very large and serious question, 
affecting generally Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ments in Ireland, which must soon come 
under the consideration of the House. He 
did not consider this was the right end of 
the subject to begin with, and he therefore 
trusted that there would not be a division 
on this particular grant to-night. He 
repudiated the assumption of exclusive 
loyalty made on behalf of Ulster, and when 
he heard the progress, prosperity, and 
civilization of the northern province spoken 
of in contrast to other parts of Ireland, he 
was tempted to ask whether the town of 
Belfast was not situated in that northern 
province, and whether it had not been year 
after year handed over to civil strife, and 
whether its streets had not been dyed with 
the blood of peaceful citizens. 

Sim PATRICK O'BRIEN, speaking in 
favour of the Vote, asserted that the Pres- 
byterians of Ireland were an essentially 
liberal body, and he warned them not to 
be led away by hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
who sought to curry favour with them by 
supporting the Vote. He trusted the day 
would come when the Presbyterians and 
Roman Catholics in Ireland would be 
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united in one liberal bond, and then there 
would cease to be in that House an opposi- 
tion, including Irish Conservatives. 


Motion made, and Question put, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £366, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March, 1867, for Nonconforming, Seceding, 
and Protestant Dissenting Ministers in Ireland.” 
—(Mr. Hadfield.) 

Tie Committee divided: — Ayes 24; 
Noes 130: Majority 106. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Crass VII.—MIscELLANEous, SPECIAL, 
AND Temporary OBJECTS. 


(13.) £3,750, Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, 
(14.) £18,500, to complete the sum for 


Temporary Commissions. 


(15.) £21,292, to complete the sum for 
Patent Law Expenses. 

Coronet. SYKES asked what became 
of the fees taken in the Patent Office. 
The Vote represented outgoings from the 
Consolidated Fund, but he presumed there 
were some fees which were received from 
patentees. He would like to know what 
was the amount of them, and how they 
were appropriated ? 

Mr. CHILDERS explained that the 
amount of the fees was published, and that 
he believed they amounted this year to 
£110,000. 


Vote agreed to. 

(16.) £11,462, to complete the sum for 
Fishery Board Scotland. 

(17.) £2,100, Board of Manufactures, 
Scotland. 

(18.) £39,948, to complete the sum for 
Dues on Shipping under Treaties of Reci- 
procity. 

(19.) £2,800, Inspectors of Corn Re- 
turns. 

Mr. READ asked in how many towns 
the Corn Returns had been discontinued 
in the present year ? 

Mr. CHILDERS could not say from 
memory but he believed in three or four. 

Mr. WALDEGRAVE-LESLIE wanted 
to know what became of the Corn Returns 
when they were made ? 

Mr. CHILDERS explained that they 
were made by Act of Parliament, and pub- 
lished in the Gazette, and stated that they 
were exceedingly useful. 


Vote agreed to. 
2E 
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(20.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

«“ That a sum, not exceeding £500, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1867, for adjusting and 
defining the Boundaries of Counties, Baronies, 
and Parishes in Ireland.” 

Whereupon Motion made, and Question 
proposed, ‘‘ That the Chairman do report 
progress, and ask leave to sit again.’’— 
(Mr. Darby Griffith.) 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(21.) £416, Ancient Laws and Insti- 
tutes, Ireland. 


Supply— Civil 


GeneraL DUNNE observed, that he did 


not think the Government had dealt with 
the Brehon laws in a satisfactory manner, 
and intimated his intention of bringing the 


whole subject of the Irish Reeords before | 


the House on a future occasion. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, hon. Members 
had doubtless seen the paper which he 
laid on the table of the House a few nights 
ago, on which occasion he stated what the 
Government had done with regard to the 
Records and other historical documents of 
the three Kingdoms, and at the same time 
offered suggestions as to what should be 
the future arrangements with respect to 
them. As, however, his hon. and gallant 
Friend proposed to raise the question on 
some future day in a general form he 
would not now further dwell on it. 


Mr. BENTINCK having had some ex.’ 


perience of the Record Office, testified to 
the ability of Messrs. Hardy and Brewer, 
and observed that these gentlemen went to 
Dublin during the vacation, and, instead 


of taking their leisure, spent their time in | 


investigating the Irish Records for the 
benefit of the country. 

Mr. O’REILLY observed, that the in- 
vestigation of Messrs. Hardy and Brewer 


had not the slightest connection with the | 


Brehon laws. 
Vote agreed to. 


(22.) £3,000, Flax Cultivation, Ireland. 

Cotone. SYKES remarked that Votes 
of this kind were mischievous in principle, 
and was curious to know in what way this 
encouragement of the cultivation of flax in 
Treland was managed. 


Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 


said, this small grant was made for a very | 


good purpose. It had been continued for 


three years, and the object of the grant was 
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explained in aid of local associations for the 
purpose of sending instructors to teach the 
farmefs in the south and west of Ireland 
how to grow and prepare flax according to 
the improved method followed in Belgium 
and Scotland ; and he had the satisfaction 
of informing the House that this course 
had been attended with considerable 
success. 

Mr. ESMONDE asked, whether if an 
application were to be made from Leinster 
the benefit which was extended to Ulster, 
in respect to the cultivation of flax, would 
| be conceded to the former province ? 
| Mr. CHILDERS said, that the grant 
| had been made to those districts most re- 
| quiring aid, The object of the hon. Mem- 
, ber for the county of Waterford, however, 
would be met by leaving out the words 
**zouth and west,” and then it would be 
‘open for the Treasury to receive applica- 

tions from other parts of the country ; but 
he did not undertake that any such appli- 
cations would be complied with. 

Words ‘south and west”’ omitted. 

Vote agreed to. 

(23.) £780, Malta and Alexandria Te- 
legraph. 

(24.) £10,000, Agricultural: Statistics. 

Mr. GOLDNEY asked for some expla- 
nation of the mode in which this large item 
had been expended. In the agricultural 
districts with which he was connected, the 
only returns which had come to hand were 
_ those connected with the live stock of the 
country. 

Mr. WATKIN said, that two years ago, 
on the Motion of Mr. Caird, the House 
declared itself in favour of a complete sys- 
tem of agricultural statistics. It ought to 
be stated how the present system was a 
compliance with that expressed opinion of 
the House. 

Mr. READ asked, whether it was in- 
tended to give returns of the acreage, 
corn, and agricultural statistics of the 
‘country generally, and, if so, when ? 
| Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, it had 
| been thought desirable in the first instance 
to take an account of all the live stock 

in the kingdom, as a piece of information 
very useful to agriculturists. The returns 
were entirely voluntary, but he was in- 
formed that the farmers and holders of 
'stoek generally, encouraged by the ma- 
gistrates, the boards of guardians, and 
the lords-lieutenant of counties, had all 
shown a desire to give the fullest informa- 
tion. It was the intention of the Govern- 
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ment in like manner to endeavour to obtain 
by voluntary returns the acreage under 
cultivation, so that an approximate idea at 
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least might be formed of the whole amount | 
of the produce of the country. The re. 


turns had been obtained through the inter- 
vention of the superior officers of the Board 
of Inland Revenue, who distributed through 


the country, by means of the post, the sehe- | 


dules prepared by the Board of Trade. 


The notion at first entertained by some | 


occupiers, that these returns were asked 
for with a view to increased taxation, had 
been entirely dispelled. It was impossible 
at present to say what exact amount of 


expenditure would have to be defrayed out | 


of the Vote of £10,000. 
Mr. GOLDNEY asked, whether this 
£10,000 had been or would be paid to the 
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these matters, to the Admiralty was a 
great loss to the agricultural interest. 

Mr. READ urged upon the President 
of the Board of Trade the necessity of 
attempting to get these statistics before 
the harvest, if the attempt to get them 
was to be made at all; ctherwise the 
matter had better be put off till next year. 
| Mar. FLOYER wished to know whether, 
if it was intended to extend those inquiries 
into the quantity of Jand under cultivation 
and the different modes of cropping it, 
those inquiries would be conducted by the 
same agency as was now used to obtain 
similar information with regard to cattle. 
He believed it would tend to remove ap- 
| . . . 
| prehension from the minds of the agricul- 
| turists if they were assured that there 


| would be no change made either in the 
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Excise officers in addition to their ordinary | method or in the instrumentalities hitherto 
salaries ? Excisemen were not, as it seemed | employed for that purpose. 

to him, the proper parties to collect this} Mn. MILNER GIBSON, as at present 
valuable information, which would be much | adviscd, was not aware of any intention to 
more readily given to local agents of re-| change the mode of obtaining these re- 
spectability and influence, the cost of| turns, or to employ any agency different 


whose employment would be amply covered 
by the Vote of £10,000. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON explained that 
excisemen were not employed to collect the 
information ; the surveyors, being high 
officers of the Board of Inland Revenue, 
sent the schedules to the farmers. It was 
the superior officers who were employed, 
and the returns were voluntarily made by 
the farmers. The cattle returns could only 
be regarded as an experiment, and some 
little time would be required before the 
Government could state finally the course 
which they would take regarding the agri- 
cultural statistics generally, 

Mr. GOLDNEY thought it very desir- 
able that the Government should give the 
fullest and earliest information as to the 
agents through whom the farmers were to 
make their returns, 

Mr. AKLAND expressed a hope that 
the existing uncertainty as to what Mem- 
ber of the Government was really respon- 
sible for dealing with these agricultural 
questions would be removed, as it was 
most important that the farming interest 
should know and have confidence in the 
Minister to whom the conduct of such mat- 
ters was intrusted. If the county Members 
would assist to dissipate some of the pre- 
judices on this question they would benefit 
greatly not only producers but consumers. 
The transfer of the hon. Member, late 
Under Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, who was thoroughly conversant with 





from that hitherto adopted. Any disclosure 
of the number of cattle possessed by an 
individual farmer, or of anything connected 
with his particular affairs, was carefully 
avoided. All that was made public was an 
aggregate amount, and the same principle 
would be applied when they took the acre- 
age under cultivation as was applied in 
ascertaining the quantities of live stock. 
The Government trusted to the farmer for 
the information; and the whole matter was 
oue of a voluntary character. 

Mr. HENLEY thought the President 
of the Board of Trade was very fortunate 
in the mode by which he had endeavoured 
to deal with that long-vexed question. On 
the one hand, the right hon. Gentleman had 
disarmed jealousy, aud, on the other hand, he 
had provided means. That matter came up 
for the first time some sixteen years ago, 
when Lord Halifax was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; and he modestly proposed that 
the country people should pay for the re- 
turns themselves. That immediately set 
their backs up, and they said, “If you 
want it, you should pay for it.” Various 
schemes were then proposed, and people 
were afraid of this thing and afraid of that; 
and if it were now to be attempted to ob- 
tain those returns by loeal authority, he 
was sure they would have people’s backs 
up again, and would not get the statistics 
half so easily and correctly as they now 
did. At present it was understood that 
the information was to go to @ central. 
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body, and that nobody would know any- 
thing of any man’s affairs, the whole mat- 
ter being published in a general shape, and 
collected at the expense of the community 
at large, because the public benefited by it. 
The right hon. Gentleman was very happy 
in the way he had commenced his opera- 
tions, and it was to be hoped he would go 
on in the same manner. Then, no doubt, 
in a short time, perhaps in one or two 
years, he would get matters into a working 
order. Next year care should be taken 
not to ask for the quantities of stock in 
the lambing season, because they could 
not then expect to get returns that would 
be worth much. 

Mr. ESMONDE asked why, when a 
Vote of £10,000 was proposed for the col- 
lection of these statistics in England, some 
proportionate grant was not made for the 
same purpose in Ireland, In Ireland these 
statistics were collected by the constabu- 
lary, a body whose proper functions were 
entirely of a different nature, and who, he 
would remind the Government, were very 
much underpaid ; and therefore, when the 
pay of that force was under reconsidera- 
tion, the fact that it bad that extra duty 
thrown upon it ought certainly not to be 
left out of sight. 


Suspension of the 


Vote agreed to. 
(25.) £7,293, to complete the sum for 


Miscellaneous Expenses from Civil Con- 
tingencies. 

Mr. MONK asked how it happened that 
a Vote of £525 was taken for professional 
services rendered by Mr. A. J. Stephens 
in preparing rules and orders under the 
Ecclesiastical Courts and Registries Act 
(Ireland) ? 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that there was 
no authority to charge the expense on 
Ecclesiastical Funds, and it could only be 
defrayed out of the present item. 

Mr. READ asked for an explanation of 
the item of £954 for distressed Polish 
refugees. They appeared to be already 
provided for by a previous Vote of £2,296, 
which was stated in a foot note to be 
gradually diminishing. 

Si JERVOISE JERVOISE wished 
to know why part of the Vote was set apart 
for inspectors of sheep ? 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that there was 
an increase of claims from distressed Polish 
refugees arising from the Polish troubles 
of the year before last. Lord Palmerston, 
a few months before his death, sanctioned 


Mr. Henley 
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the present allowance, which would not be 
an annual charge. 

Mra. POLLARD-URQUHART wished 
to know the meaning of the item of 
£4,999, value of biscuit supplied from 
navy stores at Malta for Circassian exiles.” 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that there was 
a terrible famine among the Circassian ex- 
iles, and the Government sent a quantity 
of biscuit from Malta for their relief. It 
was thought better that the cash value of 
the biscuit should appear in the Estimates, 
in order that the House might know what 
had been done. 

GeneraL DUNNE said, that this prompt 
supply of biscuit for the poor Circassians 
did honour to the country, and he, for one, 
thanked the Government for it. What 
was the meaning of the payment to Cap- 
tain Succi of £387 for the “ illegal deten- 
tion of his ship at the Sulina mouth of the 
Danube in June, 1854?” 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that the vessel 
was detained in 1854, on the eve of the 
Russian War. The claim was not made 
till 1858-9. It was referred to arbitration, 
and reduced from £2,400 to the amount 
now proposed to be voted. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH complained 
of the item of £1,500 for robes, collars, 
and badges for the Knights of the several 
Orders. He observed, too, an item of 
£347 for fees payable on Installation of 
His Royal Highness Prince Alfred as a 
Knight of the Thistle. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that this item 
exhibited a considerable reduction com- 
pared with last year. It was thought only 
reasonable that these fees should be paid 
for the Knights. He could not give the 
details of the fees on the installation of 
Prince Alfred, but he would state to the 
Committee that this was a usual charge 
on the installation of foreign personages 
and of Members of the Royal Family. 


Vote agreed to. 


House resumed. 

Resolutions to be reported upon Monday 
next. 

Committee to sit again upon Monday 
next. 


SUSPENSION OF THE BANK CHARTER 
ACT.—QUESTION. 

Mr. BAZLEY: With the permission of 
the House I wish to inquire of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether he has 
consented to recommend any peculiar faci- 
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lities to be extended to the Bank of Eng- 
land during the existing monetary panic, 
and what may be the nature of the in- 
dulgence, provided he has consented to 
meet the wants of the mercantile com- 
munity ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: I stated, in the commencement of 
the evening, that representations had been 
made to me from quarters of the greatest 
influence and eredit with respect to the 
extraordinary state of alarm and distress 
prevailing in the City to-day. I stated 
that those representations had come to me 
from gentlemen representing in particular 
the private banks of London, and I ex- 
pected that I should shortly receive similar 
representations from those connected with 
the joint-stock banks. Those representa- 
tions I have received accordingly, and they 
were pressed even more earnestly and 
urgently than I anticipated. I stated, 
also, at the time when I had the honour 
of addressing the House, that the effects of 
the day’s proceedings in the City through 
the Bank of England had not been fully 
given to us. Since that time we have 


become acquainted with those results, and 
we find that the Bank, moved by a just 


desire to sustain the commerce of the 
country, and to avert disaster, has ex- 
tended its loans and discounts to-day to 
a sum of something more than £4,000,000. 
The effect of that large accommodation 
was to reduce the reserves of the Bank to 
& sum not very far short of £3,000,000 
of money. Under these circumstances, as 
far as the facts are known, and — there 
being no reason to believe that any great 
change has oceurred in the state of things, 
the estimate is sufficiently accurate for all 
practical purposes—we find the Bank re- 
serves reduced in a single day from a sum 
approaching £6,000,000 to a little exceed- 
ing £3,000,000. The Government have felt 
that this is a state of things which, combined 
with the uneasiness prevailing in the mind 
of the publie in regard to monetary matters, 
calls for intervention on their part. We 
have taken the opportunity during the even- 
ing of considering the state of the facts, 
and the result has been that we have deter- 
mined to address a letter to the Governor 
and Deputy Governor of the Bank, sub- 
stantially the same as was addressed to 
those high officers in 1847 and 1857. That 
is to say, if the Bank, proceeding upon its 
usual prudent rules of administration, shall 
find occasion, in order to meet the wants 
of legitimate commerce, to make such ad- 
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vances from the Issue Department as shall 
exceed the limits allowed by law, we re- 
commend that they should not hesitate to 
make that issue, and we undertake, in the 
event of the arrival of that contingency, to 
make immediate application to Parliament 
to sanction that proceeding. There are 
other points of detail, but that is the sub- 
stance of the letter which shall be in the 
hands of the Governor and Deputy Governor 
of the Bank to-morrow, and which we earn- 
estly hope may have the effect of allaying 
the feeling of uneasiness which prevails in 
the country, especially as it does not arise 
from any general unsoundness in the con- 
dition of our commercial relations, but only 
from causes of a peculiar and specific cha- 
racter. In that respect we are able to 
draw a favourable distinction between the 
present crisis and others in former times ; 
but there is also another distinction, and 
that is the extraordinary rapidity with 
which the crisis has come upon us, and 
which has reduced the opportunity of de- 
liberation given to the Government within 
very narrow limits indeed. We have not, 
however, hesitated to act, to address our- 
selves to the subject with all the means in 
our power, and we trust that our proceed- 
ings will meet with the approbation of 
Parliament. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 


Resolutions [May 10] reported. 

Mr. CHILDERS took the opportunity 
to correct an answer which had been given 
last evening, and to state that the proceeds 
of captured slave ships were paid to the 
captors and not into the Exchequer. 


Resolutions agreed to. 


LUNACY ACTS (SCOTLAND) AMEND- 
MENT (re-committed) BILL. 


(Mr. Adam, The Lord Advocate, Sir George Grey.) 
[BILL 127.) COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. BOUVERIE proposed a new clause 
to enable directors of Chartered Public 
Asylums to grant a superannuation allow- 
ance to their servants after a certain num- 
ber of years service. He thought the 
principle so reasonable that no objection 
could be raised to it. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE hoped the 
clause would not be pressed. If adopted, it 
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ought to apply to pauper asylums as well 
as chartered asylums ; in practice it would 
lead to difficulty in the case of asylums 
that depended upon endowments and upon 
voluntary contributions, and at present he 
was not prepared to adopt the clause. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, he was sorry to 

ersevere against his hon. and learned 
Priend, but he was willing that the clause 
should be made wider in its application, if 
that were desired. His hon. and learned 
Friend was estopped from opposing the 
principle of superannuation, because he 
had proposed it with reference to another 
class of public officers, and, in fact, great 
public establishments, involving the em- 
ployment of public officers, could not be 
properly conducted unless superannuations 
were granted. The asylums named as 
presenting difficulties were comparatively 
modern ; but the clause as proposed would 
apply to old establishments, the directors 
of which had not that legal power of grant- 
ing superannuations which existed in Eng- 
land. A clause in the English Act specifi- 
cally provided that officers should have 
superannuations. 

Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
opposed the clause ought to advance a good 
reason why it should not be considered, 
for it only embodied a reasonable and sound 
principle, capable of defence in point of 
justice, and practically acted upon in Eng- 
land. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, that in Scotland 
the asylums were erected by voluntary con- 
tributions, and he thought the right prin- 
ciple was to allow each institution to do as 
it thought fit. 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
would, before the Report was brought up, 
take into consideration the question as to 
whether Parliamentary interference was 
necessary. 


Clause negatived. 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE, in moving 
to add a new clause, explained that it had 
been introduced for the purpose of em- 
powering Parochial Boards, as well as 
public asylums, to raise money for en- 
larging their wards for the reception of lu- 
natics. It provided, however, that monies 
borrowed by Parochial Boards should be 
repaid in annual instalments of not less 
than one-thirtieth of the whole amount 
borrowed. 


Clause added to the Bill. 
The Lord Advocate 
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Preamble. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON drew atten- 
tion to the fact that the Bill did not provide 
for the remuneration of a very meritorious 
officer, the Chairman of the Lunacy Board, 
who at present discharged his duties gra- 
tuitously. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE replied that 
the expenses of the Lunacy Board in Scot- 
land were rather heavy. He did not dis- 
pute that it would be desirable to assign 
a salary to the Chairman, but that was a 
matter which did not rest entirely with 
him. 


Preamble agreed to. 


House resumed. 


Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Friday next, and to be 
printed. {Bill 157.] 


SOLICITOR TO THE TREASURY BILL. 
(Mr. Childers, Mr. Brand.) 
[BILL 152.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. CHILDERS said, it was merely a 
formal measure, having for its object the 
enactment of a clause which had been ac- 
cidentally omitted from the Act regulating 
the office of the Solicitor to the Treasury. 
He gave notice of his intention, with the 
permission of the House, of passing the 
Bill through the remaining stages on Mon- 
day next. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


HOP TRADE BILL—[Bit 128}. 
(Mr. Huddleston, Sir Brook Bridges, Sir Edward 
Dering.) 
CONSIDERED. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


Mr. DODSON ealled attention to the 
clauses of the Bill requiring every package 
or pocket of hops to be marked in a cer- 
tain way with the names of the grower, 
and every particular respecting the place 
of their growth, their weight, &c., and 
said, that the Bill converted what was 
intended as a privilege to the trader into 
a burden, The business was now thrown 
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open, and this Bill would interfere with 
the new class of growers and traders, 
How could a seller of hops by retail be 
supposed to fix these marks on the small- 
est possible packages? He admitted the 
object of the Bill was to prevent fraud in 
the sale of hops, but this was too arbi- 
trary a measure. Ifa system of compul- 
sory marking were to be adopted, he did 
not see why cotton should not be marked, 
and brewers’ barrels be marked. The ar- 
gument that hops furnished an exceptional 
case was the monopolist argument. With 
the view of assimilating legislation with 
regard to hops to that which related to 
other commodities, and bringing this Bill 
into harmony with the Merchandise Marks 
Act, 1862, he should propose the omis- 
sion of the second and third clauses. He 
moved the omission of Clause 2. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
Clause 2.—(Mr. Dodson.) 


Mr. HUDDLESTON could have wished 
that the hon. Member had given the House 
the benefit of his suggestions on the occa- 
sion of the second reading. [Mr. Dopson : 
I was in the Chair, | The hon. and learned 
Member recapitulated the regulations of 
the existing y and insisted that it was 
desirable not only for the planter but 
the consumer, and the brewer especially, 
that the class of hops desired should be 
obtainable in the market. This Bill 
involved no new principle, and only pro- 
vided that the mark of the year and 
weight should be put on by the owner 
instead of by the Exeise officer. 154 
petitions had been presented, signed by 
1,700 persons in favour of this proposal. 
Growers, factors, and merchants had 
signed these petitions. The Legislature 
had already declared in favour of excep- 
tional legislation with regard to hops. 
And before the Committee of 1857 evi- 
dence was given that the marking of hops 
was essential for the protection of the 
trade against frauds. The objection to 
the Bill came from the Sussex growers, 
who grew an inferior quality of hops which, 
without being compulsorily marked, as 
proposed, might appear in the market 
with the Kent brand upon them. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE opposed the 
Bill, and should vote against the retention 
of the clause. 

Mr. GREENE, as a brewer, said, it 
was necessary for the protection of the 
trade that this Bill should be passed. It 
was sometimes necessary to pass an Act of 
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Parliament to make men honest. He 
expressed his surprise that any hon. Mem- 
ber should be found to oppose this Bill. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK said, there was 
no necessity for protecting the brewery 
trade. Hops should go into the market 
like any other article, and be dealt with as 
the trader felt disposed. 

Mr. LOCKE said, the brewers felt that 
such an Act of Parliament was necessary 
to prevent fraud. Without it they were 
unable to discover the fraud until it was 
too late. To deal with hops as the trader 
pleased led to fraud, and the only way to 
prevent it was to compel the grower to 
mark them. The Bill would be worthless 
without the clauses to which the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for West Sussex ob- 
jected. 


Question put, “ That Clause 2 stand 
part of the Bill.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 60 ; Noes 
20: Majority 40. 

Bill to be read the third time upon 
Monday next. 


WRITS REGISTRATION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Select Committee on Writs Registration (Seot- 
land Bill [April 16] nominated :—The Lorp Ap- 
yocate, Mr. Duntop, Mr. Watroxs, Mr. Bouveri, 
Mr. Arrorney General for Inevanp, Lord Henry 
Scorr, Sir Wittiam Stintine-Maxwe t, Sir James 
Frrevsson, Mr. Epwarp Cravururp, Sir Ropert 
AnstrutueR, Mr. Crum-Ewine, Mr. Smouetr, 
Mr. Granam, Mr. Watpecrave-Lesuiz, and Major 
Waker :—Power to send for persons, papers, 
and records ; Five to be the quorum. 


EDINBURGH ANNUITY TAX ABOLITION ACT 
(1860), AND CANONGATE ANNUITY TAX ACT. 


Select Committee on the Edinburgh Annuity Tax 
Abolition Act (1860), and the Canongate Annuity 
Tax Act [April 30] nominated :—Mr. M‘Lanen, 
The Lorp Apvocats, Mr. Bouverr, Sir Granam 
Monteomery, Mr. Duncor, Sir James Fzereusson, 
Mr. Haprietp, Mr. Grant Durr, Mr. Ineuam, 
Mr. Cummine-Bruce, Mr. Joun Bersamin Suita, 
Mr. Apam, Mr. Baxter, Mr. Crum-Ewine, and 
Mr. Wituam Mittzsr: — Power to send for 
persons, papers, and records; Five to be the 
quorum. 


House adjourned at half after One 
o’clock, till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, May 14, 1866. 


MINUTES. ]— Took the Oath—The Marquess of 
Westminster. 

Pusuic Buis—First Reading—Burials in Burghs 
(Scotland) * (112); Drainage Maintenance 
(Ireland) * (113). 

Second Reading—Inclosure* (107); Harbour 
Loans * (104); Superannuation (Officers Me- 
tropolitan Vestries and District Boards)* (91). 

Committee—Attorneys and Solicitors (Ireland) 
1866 (60); Contagious Diseases * (95). 

Third Reading—Labouring Classes Dwellings * 
(69), and passed. 


MINUTE OF COUNCIL ON EDUCATION— 
THE CONSCIENCE CLAUSE. 
QUESTION. 

Tue Ancusisoorp or CANTERBURY 
said, he would now put to his noble Friend 
the President of the Council, the Question 
of which he had privately given him no- 
tice respecting “‘the Conscience Clause” 
of the Education Code. He brought this 


question forward in no spirit of hostility, 
but with the sincere desire that this long- 
vexed question might be peaceably settled, 
and he hoped that the answer the noble 


Earl might give would tend to that effect. 
The questions he was about to put arose 
out of a correspondence which had lately 
taken place between two clergymen of the 
Church of England and the Secretary of 
the Committee of Council on Education. 
The Rev. Mr. Caparn put two questions— 
first, 

“ Whether the Apostles’ Creed was one of the 
formularies of the Church which a parent might 
require his child not to be taught; and secondly, 
whether the managers of a school might make the 
daily reading of the Bible absolutely necessary for 
all children.” 

The reply of Mr. Lingen, the Secretary of 
the Committee of Council, was in these 
words— 

“ In answer to your first question I am directed 
to state that the Apostles’ Creed being a formu- 
lary of the Church of England, might be required 
not to be taught to a child by its parent who be- 
longed to a communion wherein that Creed was 
not used. In answer to your second question, 
whether the clause aforesaid allows the promoters 
of the school to make the daily reading of the 
Bible by every child an absolute rule of the school, 
Iam directed to state that the clause allows the 
managers to do so, so long as the text of the Bible 
is not employed to enforce doctrine which (ex 
hypothesi) is that ofthe Church of England, but is 
not also that of the parents.” 


That answer was interpreted to signify that 
no clergyman was to be allowed in the 
ordinary teaching of a school to lay down 
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any doctrine of the Church of England to 
which the parents of any child might ob- 
ject. Of course, if that was the case, not 
only might any doctrine of the Church of 
England be excluded from the teaching of 
the school, but the very first article of be- 
lief in the existence of God might be ex- 
cluded. The second correspondence took 
place between the Rev. Mr. Scott and Mr. 
Lingen. Mr. Scott was very anxious to 
ascertain what obligations would be im- 
posed on him if he accepted the conscience 
clause. He stated that in the case of the 
schools he had presided over 

“« The practice was to allow the children to at- 
tend at whatever Sunday school and at whatever 
place of worship their parents preferred ; also, if 
desired by the parents, the teacher allowed the 
child of a Dissenter to omit the Church Catechism, 
or, at all events, that part of it to which Dissenters 
chiefly object ; but he had a strong objection to bind 
himself not to teach the doctrine as well as the 
formularies of the Church,” 


Mr. Lingen’s answer was that the ma- 
nagers were bound to make such orders as 
would extend the benefits of the schools to 
such children as, not being connected with 
the Church of England, were not desirous 
of being instructed in its formularies, and 
that otherwise the managers were not to 
interfere with the teaching of the formu- 
laries of the Church as by law directed. 
Mr. Scott expressed his wish that their 
Lordships would allow the omission of the 
words doctrine or” in Clause 2. He 
said— 

«My objection to the insertion of the word 
‘doctrine’ is its latitude. In the doctrine of the 
Church of England is included the whole range of 
Christian truth ; so that by engaging that children 
may be exempted from being taught the doctrine 
of the Church of England we should, in fact, be 
engaging that in a Christian school superintended 
and in a great measure supported by a Christian 
minister, children should, on the demand of an in- 
fidel, be brought up without any Christian instruc- 
tion at all.” 

Mr. Lingen answered— 

“The principle of that clause is that no child 
ought to be compelled to receive religious instruc- 
tion contrary to the profession and declared wish 
of its parent.” 


Mr. Scott declined altogether to accept the 
conscience clause on that interpretation. 
It was with the hope of arriving at a more 
definite explanation of what the clause 
really meant, and the obligations imposed 
by accepting it, that he wished to ask the 
noble Earl the Question of which he had 
given him notice—namely, Whether a 
clergyman of the Church of England would 
meet the requirements of the conscience 
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clause by exempting the children of Dis- 
senters from attendance in school during 
the reading of the formularies of the 
Church, or whether he would be bound to 
abstain from teaching in the schools any 
doctrine of the Church of England which 
the parents of a child might desire should 
not be taught to his child? 

Eant GRANVILLE said, that it was 
hardly necessary for him to state that he 
never apprehended that this question was 
likely to be put in a hostile spirit ; and he 
was induced to hope that a settlement of 
the question, which could not long be de- 
layed without injury to all concerned, 
would soon be arrived at. There was 
some hope that the matter might be dealt 
with ina manner to give satisfaction to 
the clergymen of the Established Church. 
Some inconvenience had arisen in connec- 
tion with this question from the fact of 
individual promoters of schools putting 
abstract questions to the Council Office on 
matters with which they were not called 
upon to deal practically, but which were 
of a speculative character; and the conse- 
quence was, that the Council Office were 
sometimes compelled to give answers 
which, when applied to facts, might seem 
ambiguous. At the same time, there was 
the greatest desire on the part of the 
Council to give the most perfect informa- 
tion. With respect to the first question, 
put by the most rev. Prelate in two parts, 
he could not answer either part in absolute 
terms. With respect to the first part of 
the question— whether a clergyman of the 
Church of England would satisfy the re- 
quirements of the conscience clause by 
exempting the children of Dissenters who 
objected from attendance in school during 
the reading of the formularies of the 
Church ?—it was clear that that description 
did not meet the requirements of the con- 
science clause ; for it would not be acting 
justly to the Dissenters if the managers of 
Church of England schools were to allow 
the children of Dissenters to withdraw 
while the formularies of the Church were 
being read, and to be brought in again to 
hear the doctrines of the Church taught. 
He would read the following extract from 
The Church and State Review of Novem- 
ber 1, 1865— 

“We cannot help thinking that, if Dissenters 
were aware how little effect the mere Catechism 
has in the creation of Church people, they would 
not make such a fuss about a conscience clause ; 
and we are quite certain that, unless our dogmatic 


teaching is to be of a very different kind in future 
from what it has been heretofore, we may just as 
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well save ourselves the trouble and the odium of 
struggling against its imposition. If, instead of 
puzzling their brains with lists of Old Testament 
kings, our children were impressed with the lesson 
to be learnt from the fate of Korah, with the 
application of it to our own times as enforced by 
St. Paul and St. Jude ; if they were carefully in- 
structed in the perpetuity of the ministry founded 
by the Apostles ; in the necessity of that ministry 
in order to the validity of sacraments, and to the 
existence of a true Church ; in the unchangeable- 
ness of the one faith, and the character assigned 
by St. Paul to all ‘ new gospels,’ and deviations 
from it ; in the guilt of schism, as part of that 
one faith ; in the primitive and apostolical mode 
of maintaining that one faith, by means of synods 
and councils ; in the distinction between the 
Church and the world, and the independence of 
the former society from the rules of the latter; 
in the mutual equality and yet inter-dependence 
of bishops ; in the Scripture way of salvation, and 
the necessity of a heavenly life if we are to attain 
to Ileaven ;—if such were idered as ry 
a part of the instruction of the children of the 
Church as the three R’s, which she has nowhere 
been commissioned to teach, we venture to think 
that the rising generation would be very different 
from the present.” 

He did not say that the opinions put forth 
in this article represented the real opinions 
of any considerable portion of the Church 
of England ; but it was quite clear that a 
small number of Churchmen might be 
able, in schools unprotected by the con- 
science clause, to outrage the feelings of a 
great number of Dissenters in this coun- 
try. He, therefore, thought it was evi- 
dent that doctrines as well as formularies 
should be included within the scope of the 
conscience clause. It must be obvious to 
their Lordships that not only did the con- 
science clause not interfere with the reli- 
gious instruction in the schools, but it abso- 
lutely required that no interference should 
take place by forcing that instruction on 
the unwilling. This was clearly shown in 
every letter which emanated from the 
Council Office, and the conscience clause 
did not in the slightest degree touch the 
religious teaching of the Church of Eng- 
land in schools promoted by the Church 
of England. The only thing it enforced 
was, that a child should not attend that 
portion of the religious instruction to 
which his parents objected. 

Tue Ancusisnop or CANTERBURY 
said, he thought that on the whole the 
noble Earl’s answer was satisfactory. It 
appeared to throw a considerable light on 
the question and it would relieve many 
clergymen from great anxiety. He under- 
stood that if a clergyman accepted the 
conscience clause he would not have the 
general instruction of his school in any 
way interfered with; but that if a parent 
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chose to withdraw his child from any part 
of the instruction he was at perfect liberty 
to do so. 

Tue Bisnoror ST. DAVID’S said, that 
there never was a time when he did not 
consider the principle of the conscience 
clause was not only consistent with, but 
was absolutely required by common justice 
and charity; but there was also a time 
when, while he assented to the general 
principle, he did not see the necessity of its 
compulsory imposition. The object of the 
clause, as he always understood it, was not 
in the slightest degree to restrict the liberty 
of religious instruction in any Church 
of England school, but simply to secure 
liberty to parents who objected, to with- 
draw their children from a certain portion 
of the instruction given in the school. He 
believed that the object of the Question 
which had been put by the most rev. Pri- 
mate was to ascertain from the highest 
authority whether there was or had been 
anything to prevent clergymen of the 
Church of England from accepting the 
conscience clause, and making it the rule 
of their conduct in the religious instruc- 
tion they gave in their schools. There 
was a time when he was not convinced of 


the necessity of the compulsory imposition 
of this clause, because his own experience 
in his own sphere had led him to believe 
that the principle was so uniformly adopted 
in practice that it was not necessary to 


resort to other measures. But recent pro- 
ceedings had convinced him that he was 
wrong in that respect. He deeply deplored 
that those proceedings had issued in the 
present most unhappy breach between the 
Committee of Council and the National 
Society, but he hoped that it was not too 
late for that breach to be healed. The 


answer given by the noble Earl would con- | 


tribute in a considerable measure to that 
most desirable object. He must say that 
it was the absolute duty of the Committee 
of Council to insist on the conscience 
clause. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON expressed 
his regret that a discussion should have 
arisen on so grave and important a sub- 
ject, under circumstances which precluded 
the possibility of its being satisfactorily 
dealt with. His sole object in rising to 
say a few words upon it was to guard 
against the supposition that he, at all 
events, accepted the views with respect to 
it which had been laid down by his noble 
Friend the President of the Council, or 
the right rev. Prelate who had just spoken. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury 
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He denied that the questions arising 
under the conscience clause were so easily 
disposed of as the noble Earl seemed to 
imagine. If time had allowed, he should 
have been prepared to enter into the whole 
question, and he trusted an opportunity 
for doing so would before long be afforded. 
Meantime he would content himself with 
observing that the clause referred to was 
one which had never been formulated in a 
Minute of Council, which had never been 
laid before Parliament in any shape, and 
which rested on no other authority than 
that of the President of the Council him- 
self. 

Lorpv LYTTELTON also expressed a 
hope that their Lordships would have an 
opportunity of discussing the question on 
a future occasion. 


ATTORNEYS AND SOLICITORS (IRE- 
LAND), 1866, BILL—(No. 60). 
(The Lord Chelmsford.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into a Committee read. 


Moved, That the House do now resolve 
itself into a Committee.—(Lord Chelms- 
ford.) 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
when the Bill was before the House on a 
previous occasion he said that he regarded 
the principle of the Bill as a sound one, 
inasmuch as it proposed to assimilate the 
law in Ireland on the subject with which 
it dealt with that of England; but he had 
subsequently received communications from 
Ireland which led him to entertain serious 
doubts as to the expediency of passing the 
measure. In that country the Society of 
the King’s Inns was presided over, and 
had been for more than two centuries, 
by the Lord Chancellor, all the Judges, a 
certain number of Queen’s Counsel, and 
other distinguished legal functionaries, 
who exercised authority not only over the 
Bar, but also over the attorneys and solici- 
tors. Unlike the case of England, solici- 
tors might be members of the Society of 
the King’s Inns just in the same way as 
barristers ; proper lecture-rooms were pro- 
vided for them, and lectures given, and 
they paid a certain sum to the Society in 
return for the accommodation thus afforded. 
The present Bill, however, proposed to do 
away with that system, and to take away 
from the Society, as now constituted, tle 
funds out of which the lecturers were re- 
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munerated. The proposal was one, he 
could assure his noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Chelmsford), which was regarded 
with considerable dissatisfaction by the 
Judges and high legal functionaries in Ire- 
land, and it was, under the circumstances, 
one which he did not feel himself justified 
in supporting. 

Lorpv CHELMSFORD said, that when 
he undertook the charge of the Bill he was 
under the impression that there would be 
no opposition to it, and he was surprised 
to learn that it was looked upon with dis- 
favour by the Benchers of the King’s Inns 
and other distinguished legal functionaries 
in Ireland. When his noble and learned 
Friend on the Woolsack informed him that 
such was the case and furnished him with 
the Report of the Committee of Education 
of the King’s Inns, which put forward 
the objections of that Society, he felt dis- 
posed to withdraw from the Bill altogether. 
But on reflection he deemed it to be his 
duty not to do so unless he found that the 
opposition to it was well founded ; and he 
was bound to state that although the Re- 
port of the Committee of Education of the 
King’s Inns had attached to it the signa- 
tures of the Lord Chancellor and Lord 
Justice Blackburne, he did not think it 
furnished any conclusive argument against 
the proposal which he asked their Lord- 
ships to sanction. The Society of the 
King’s Inns was not, he might add, estab- 
lished by charter or by Act of Parliament, 
but constituted a purely voluntary as- 
sociation, of which the Benchers were the 
governing body. There was also an In- 
corporated Law Society, composed of soli- 
citors and attorneys, in Ireland, as in Eng- 
land, but all the solicitors were obliged 
to become members of the King’s Inns; 
but had never for more than a century 
been permitted to form part of the go- 
verning body (which was self-elective), 
although they paid fees amounting to more 
than double the sum paid by the same 
class of persons in this country. They 
had, in fact, no share whatever in the 
management of the affairs of the Society, 
and no control over the administration of 
its funds. The original constitution of the 
King’s Inns, it was also necessary to state, 
gave the Society no authority over the 
solicitors, and it was not until 1710 that 
it began to exercise that authority. In 
the year 1792 the Society obtained a char- 
ter giving them certain powers over At- 
torneys, which they had long exercised in 
fact, and that charter was confirmed by 
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Act of Parliament; but so strong an oppo- 
sition to that charter was raised both by 
the Bar and the solicitors that the Act 
was in the following year repealed, and 
the Society reverted to its original condi- 
tion—that of a voluntary association. The 
Benchers, notwithstanding that, however, 
made in 1794 rules and regulations for 
attorneys, founded, not upon any legal 
tight, but upon long usage, and among the 
other regulations laid down was one to the 
effect that every person who was admitted 
as a solicitor should become a member of 
the Society, and should pay certain fees. 
Those fees were exacted from them from 
1794 to 1838, when a question was raised 
as to the legality of the exaction, and it was 
pronounced by Mr. Serjeant Warren (him- 
self a Bencher,) to whom the case was 
submitted, to be his opinion that the So- 
ciety of the King’s Inns was a mere volun- 
tary society, and that the Benchers were 
not entitled to exercise control over attor- 
neys or their apprentices, except in so far 
as they, by becoming members of the So- 
ciety, had subjected themselves to its rules 
and ordinances. The Benchers, however, 
still continued to require that all attorneys 
should be members of their Society; they 
took fees as before on the admission of 
apprentices; and from a Return which had 
been made to the House of Commons in 
1856, it appeared that the total amount of 
the fees received by the Society from at- 
torneys between 1794 and that year was 
no less than £87,000. What did the 
Benchers of the King’s Inns do for that 
large sum which they had received from 
the Attorneys? They certainly gave them 
a building called the Solicitors’ Buildings 
in the Four Courts; and probably they 
had laid out in its erection about half the 


money they had obtained from the Solici- 
tors. But they had another most impor- 
tant duty to perform—namely, to make 
regulations for the training and education 
of apprentices, and to institute an examina- 
tion for the purpose of seeing that they 
were duly qualified before they were ad- 


mitted as attorneys. In their Report the 
Benchers said they had done that duty— 
that, in addition to the making of general 
regulations for the binding of apprentices, 
they now maintained and had maintained 
for years a Professor for the purpose of 
delivering lectures, and an Examiner for 
conducting the legal examination of ap- 
prentices before they were admitted to the 
profession. The words “for years” al- 
most necessarily implied that for a very 
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long time that course had been adopted ; 
but the fact was that from the year 1794 
down to 1860 there was no provision 
whatever made for the examination or the 
instruction of those apprentices. In 1846 
a Committee of the House of Commons 
inquired into the state of legal education in 
Ireland, and in their Report they said that 
for the solicitor’s apprentice there was not 
any opportunity afforded for obtaining a 
legal education; that he was treated 
chiefly as a mechanical agent for carry- 
ing out the practical processes of the pro- 
fession; and that consequently whatever 
higher or more comprehensive education 
he might acquire, he owed almost ex- 
clusively to himself. Master Lyle, in 
his evidence before this Committee, said— 

“ No attendance at a University, a college, or 
any other institution was required ; no course of 
legal lectures was insisted upon ; and his attend- 
ance at the Courts of Law need only be of a 
purely formal nature.” 


The present Judge Longfield being asked 
whether he would exempt the solicitors 
from the payment of fees to King’s Inns, 
answered— 

“Yes ; that he thought there was no fair object 
in requiring them to pay them ; and that he could 
not see on what principles of justice solicitors 


should be obliged to pay fees to an institution 
from which they derived no benefit.” 


In 1855 the Solicitors presented a me- 
morial to the Benchers of the King’s 
Inns praying them to make some arrange- 
ment for the examination of apprentices 
applying for admission to practice, and 
calling their attention to the fact that no 


course of studies was prescribed. In their 
reply the Benchers admitted that they had 
failed to devise a plan of that kind; and 
they added that the only course by which 
that could be done was by establishing law 
lectures—a proceeding which the state of 
the Society’s funds rendered impossible. 
At last the Solicitors got a Motion made 
in the House of Commons for a Committee 
of Inquiry into the subject. That Motion 
was vehemently opposed by the Benchers, 
and it was only after the Committee of In- 
quiry was granted, that in 1860 that In- 
stitution appointed for the first time a Pro- 
fessor with a salary of £100, and an Ex- 
aminer with a salary of £30. So that the 
whole sum voted by the Benchers of the 
King’s Inns for the purpose of legal in- 
struction, which was so essential, was 
only £130 per annum; whereas from the 
year 1794 down to 1856, the Solicitors had 
contributed to their funds no less a sum 


Lord Chelmsford 
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than £87,000; and this was the way in 
which the Benchers had discharged their 
duties to the Solicitors. Scanty as the 
provision was it was only extracted from 
them after long years of patient endurance. 
Yet, in their Report, the Benchers claim 
credit for having discharged their duties 
properly, and maintained that it would 
be quite wrong to take away from them 
powers which had been so well exercised. 
But their authority having commenced in 
usurpation, the duties which it involved 
had been entirely neglected. But the So- 
licitors of Ireland were not desirous of 
withdrawing themselves altogether from 
control ; all they sought was to place them- 
selves in precisely the same position as 
their brethren in England occupied. In 
England the solicitors were under the con- 
trol, first of all, of rules and regulations 
made by the three Chief Justices and the 
Master of the Rolls. Examiners were ap- 
pointed by the Incorporated Law Society, 
who examined candidates for admission 
to the profession. What the attorneys of 
Ireland proposed was that they should be 
placed under rules and regulations framed 
by the Lord Chancellor, the three Chief 
Justices, and the Master of the Rolls be- 
fore indenture and before admission, and 
that they should be examined by the Ex- 
aminers of the Incorporated Law Society. 
He did not know why the Benchers of the 
King’s Inns should be so extremely de- 
sirous of retaining their powers over the 
Solicitors, unless it was on account of the 
large fees which they had so long ob- 
tained from them. The Solicitors had 
little imagined that there would be any 
objection to that measure. In answer to 
a letter addressed to him on the subject, 
Mr. Serjeant Armstrong, one of the Bench- 
ers, promised that the Bill should have 
every aid in his power. With such strong 
evidence before him, therefore, he (Lord 
Chelmsford) did not feel warranted in 
abandoning the measure, and he trusted 
their Lordships would now pass it through 
Committee. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
he knew nothing of the Bill except what 
he had just heard from the two noble and 
learned Lords; but if, as had been stated, 
the Benchers of the King’s Inns had no 
legal right to collect these fees, and yet the 
Bill transferred them from one body to 
another, that would be giving to them a 
Parliamentary recognition, and would have 
the effect of creating a new text. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
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after the speech of his noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Chelmsford) he would no 
further say anything against the Bill; as 
it seemed to him that his noble and learned 
Friend had made out a case fully justifying 
its introduction. 


On Question, agreed to: House in 
Committee accordingly; an Amendment 
made: The Report thereof to be received 
To-morrow. 


FINANCE OF RAILWAYS—RAILWAY 
LEGISLATION.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp REDESDALE, in calling Atten- 
tion to Matters in connection with the 
Finance of Railways, and particularly in 
reference to Legislation on the Subject, 
said, that just before Parliament ad- 
journed for the Easter holidays he called 
their Lordships’ attention to the subject he 
now begged to resume—namely, the state 
of the railway system of this country as 
regards the manner in which its financial 
operations were carried on. He then 
stated that when he again brought the 
subject under their notice he should di- 
rect their Lordships’ attention to the state 
of legislation in respect to it, and would 
propose for their consideration the advan- 
tage of amending certain of their Standing 
Orders, with a view to create a new and 
improved system on which the finance 
of these companies should be conducted. 
Since that time he had received various 
communications from different parts of 
the country, highly complimenting him 
on the course he had taken, and pointing 
out the advantage of bringing the matter 
before the public. He believed that at 
that period the extent to which the evil 
had spread was not generally known, and 
if he had delayed for a time to take the 
matter in hand again, it was because 
he was satisfied that his case must be 
strengthened during the interval, and 
that expectation had been completely real- 
ized ; but he had hardly expected that his 
anticipations would have been borne out 
to the extent they had been by what had 
since occurred. When he last addressed 
their Lordships a railway contractor of 
great eminence and respectability had just 
failed. They had now learnt the failure 
of perhaps the very largest of all these 
contractors; and he was convinced that 
the system on which the construction of 
our railways had been carried on for a 
very long period had completely broken 
down, and they could not hope that it 
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would be possible to re-construct it on 
the same principles. It was in 1864 that 
the difficulties began to arise, the rail- 
way contractors then experiencing press- 
ing difficulty in obtaining money for 
their undertakings; and certain “ finance 
companies ” were formed for the avowed 
purpose of providing the capital which 
would enable contractors to carry out their 
schemes. Last year all the schemes which 
were brought before Parliament by Bills 
more or less looked to these finance com- 
panies for assistance. But what had 
occurred must have satisfied their Lord- 
ships that not only had the finance com- 
panies failed to support the railway 
system, but that the railway system had 
in a great degree contributed to destroy 
the finance companies. He was convinced 
that when the history of the great firm 
of Overend & Co., which had recently 
failed, came to be known, it would be 
found that their difficulties had been in a 
large measure occasioned by advances 
made by them to railway companies 
or to contractors on railway securities, 
When they considered the nature of 
those advances, and how these affairs 
were carried on, their Lordships would 
see that there was no foundation for 
expecting any soundness in those trans- 
actions. What was the system? It 
was a paper creation of credit, founded 
on works that were not completed, and 
which of themselves offered no security 
at all. The system not only led to great 
difficulty in completing the works—it also 
led to great delay. Even short lines of 
only twelve or fourteen miles in length 
were sometimes five or six years in the 
course of construction. During that time 
the interest of money had to be found, 
and that interest accumulated upon the 
cost of construction. It was only neces- 
sary to show that the system allowed of 
such latitude on the part of contractors 
and those interested in raising the money, 
and the only wonder was that the sys- 
tem had not broken down before. There 
was a case brought under his notice 
which he would state to their Lordships 
as it appeared from the statements made 
at a meeting of the shareholders—he al- 
luded to the Carmarthen and Cardigan 
Railway Company. The original capital 
of the company was £300,000 in shares. 
There was a further sum of £93,400 in 
borrowed money. At that meeting it 
was stated that of the original capital 
only £29,000 was ever subscribed. That 
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£158,780 was raised by preference shares 
and £60,355 by debentures. In addition 
to this there was raised £733,833 in 
Lloyd’s bonds; making the total capital 
£983,968 for the construction of a line 
for which a capital of only £393,400 
lad been allowed by Parliament. So that 
nearly three times as much had been spent 
upon the construction of the line as the 
authorized capital. There was another 
remarkable instance of the operation of 
the system, in the case of a very large 
concern. It had been working for a consi- 
derable period, and was a very energetic 
line, which stopped at no expenditure in 
carrying out its objects. He mentioned 
it because it was connected partly with 
the contractors who had recently failed, 
and when their Lordships heard the pro- 
ceedings that had occurred in regard to 
the raising of the capital of the line, they 
would not be surprised at the failure of 
the contractors or the financial embarrass- 
ment of the company. Last year there 
was a new scheme for the extension of that 
line into the City, for which a separate 
capital was raised for a large amount. In 
the course of the year those contractors 
went to the Credit Mobilier Company for 
£1,100,000. [A noble Lorp: What 
The 
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was the name of the Company ?] 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway. 
They raised that sum on the following 
terms:—For £21 cash there was given 
£40 of fully paid-up stock—thus sacri- 


ficing £19 to obtain £21. It was, in 
effect, getting £577,500 by a sacrifice of 
£522,500. And this was noted at the 
time as a most successful operation on the 
part of Messrs. Peto and Company, who 
were quite satisfied at getting the money 
on such terms. During the present year 
the value of money had increased, as had 
also increased, most probably, the embar- 
rassment of contractors. It was there- 
fore announced that £100 stock could 
be had for £27 10s.—and by this means, 
on a capital of £2,270,000, a sum of 
£624,250 was raised at a sacrifice of 
£1,645,750. When they heard such facts 
as these, was it possible to suppose that a 
system so reckless could ever stand, and 
was it either reasonable or proper to allow 
it to go on? They were all feeling at 
this moment the state of the money-mar- 
ket, which he believed had been largely 
occasioned by such operations. Specula- 
tion had been carried on for some years to 
an enormous extent, and even three or four 
months ago, before the alarm was given, 
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it was notorious that the rate of interest 
in this country, notwithstanding its vast 
capital, was much higher than it was in 
France. This was a system which inter- 
fered with all legitimate undertakings, be- 
cause it made it so much the more difficult 
for persons who were carrying on a sound 
business to obtain the money they re- 
quired on reasonable terms. Formerly, 
before any new work was undertaken, the 
persons who were to form the new company 
were expected to enter into a subscription 
contract for a considerable portion of the 
capital required for the works. The old 
Standing Order required that three-fourths 
of the capital should be subscribed before- 
hand. In the early history of railway 
enterprize those contracts really repre- 
sented a large amount, if not the whole, 
of the capital required. But the mania 
of 1845-6 led to the starting such an 
enormous number of schemes with large 
capitals that fictitious subscription con- 
tracts were made, and Parliament became 
dissatisfied with a system that seemed to 
offer a very imperfect security for finding 
the capital put down, and not very wisely 
abrogated the system of subscription con- 
tracts, substituting for it what they 
thought a reality—a system of deposits. 
But the deposits not being connected with 
the subscription contract, and not neces- 
sarily forming part of the capital required, 
the result was that while the subscription 
contract was really founded on a sum of 
money which was provided by those who 
had got up the scheme, the deposits were 
advanced by those who got out their money 
on bond after the Bill had passed. Thus 
the latter system, instead of being an ad- 
ditional security for the construction of 
the line, was mischievous rather than 
otherwise, because the money was bor- 
rowed at great cost, and was of no good 
to the promoters of the line. For a time 
he had thought that to make the deposits 
a reality would be sufficient in order to 
secure a sound system for those under- 
takings ; but what had occurred lately, and 
further consideration of the subject, had 
satisfied him that Parliament must revert 
to the old system of subscription contracts, 
and make them a reality by attaching to 
them a real deposit. He knew he should 
be met by the assertion that if that were 
done new railways would not be con- 
structed, and an end would be put to that 
branch of national enterprize. He thought 
it very possible that under the change he 
proposed a temporary check would be in- 
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scription contract required time, and some 
little time would elapse before people 
could accommodate themselves to the new 
system. But their Lordships would agree 
that a little repose in the railway world at 
the present moment would be attended 
with considerable advantage. He would 
say to noble Lords who might have to 
attend on Committees on opposed Railway 
Bills that it would be their duty under 
present circumstances to be very careful 
how they gave their sanction to very 
speculative lines that required large sums 
of money. They were passing through a 
very trying time—although, perhaps, not 
so bad as had been apprehended—and un- 
less something was done to prevent the 
country from being flooded with this system 
of false credit, the greatest injury would 
be likely to arise ; and he did not know 
but what a moderate check to such schemes 
would be extremely desirable. He was 


aware that some of those who were inter- 
ested in railway undertakings, and who had 
good opportunities of forming an opinion 
on the subjeet, but who at the same time 
were apt to look upon it under the influ- 
ence of prejudices—he meant gentlemen of 
the Bar and Parliamentary agents—he was 


aware that these parties would object to 
the alteration he proposed, and thought 
that it would injuriously affect railway 
enterprize altogether. But he asked their 
Lordships to consider whether what had 
been done once could not be done again. 
It would also be well that their Lordships 
should bear in mind that even now the 
line was the foundation on which credit 
was obtained by the contractor ; but if 
they asked for an advance of money on 
Lloyd’s bonds, the security given was 
shares issued at 40 or 50 per cent discount. 
He believed that if his proposal were 
adopted, the schemes would be more cau- 
tiously got up, with the view of inducing 
people to advance their money upon them ; 
more careful surveys and calculations of 
traffic would be made, and there would be 
no difficulty in raising the money from 
those who were always looking out for in- 
vestments. Capitalists were ready to sub- 
scribe very large sums for all sorts of 
schemes all over the world, and when a 
new and sound system of railway con- 
struction was established money would be 
found as in former times for these projects. 
The old subscription contract was for three- 
fourths of the capital. What he should 
propose was, that it should be for two- 
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amount because borrowed money was now 
allowed by Parliament to the extent of 
one-third ; and if two-thirds were first sub- 
scribed, and the one-third required under 
the estimate for the completion of the line 
was authorized to be borrowed, the remain- 
der of the share capital would soon be 
forthcoming. One objection to the present 
system was, that practically there was 
now no company at all. A very small 
capital was subscribed, and subsequently, 
perhaps, one or two country gentlemen 
were put nominally upon the list of direc- 
tors, but in many instances the contractor 
was practically the sole director. He gave 
a certain number of shares to his nominees, 
in order to enable a meeting of the com- 
pany to be held for the purpose of making 
calls—and of doing nothing else whatever. 
How could things go on under such a 
system ? One of the advantages of the 
change he proposed would be, that persons 
would be put into the management of the 
line in whom the public would have con- 
fidence. The next point to which he 
would refer was the amount he thought 
desirable to have for the deposit. He pro- 
posed that one-eighth of each share sub- 
scribed should be subscribed as a deposit. 
He selected that amount upon the sub- 
scription contract because it was as nearly 
as possible the same proportion as was as 
present required—namely, 8 per cent up- 
on the whole capital. For example, on 
£300,000 capital a deposit on the plan 
proposed would be £25,000, while on the 
present plan it was £24,000. In addition, 
he proposed that the shares subscribed for 
should not be transferable until three-fifths 
of the amount were paid up. As it might 
be thought that the first deposit and the 
restriction on the disposal of shares might 
operate against persons entering into sub- 
scriptions, he should propose a clause au- 
thorizing the payment of interest out of 
capital on calls at the rate of 4 per cent; 
the payment on the deposit to commence 
from the 15th of January, and on calls, of 
course, from the day on which payment 
was made. That was an alteration of the 
principle hitherto adopted by Parliament 
in not allowing interest on calls; but if 
they adopted the system of subscription 
contracts, it would be desirable to depart 
from the present practice, and to offer in- 
ducements to parties to subscribe—by that 
means they would probably get more sound 
subscription contracts. He knew it would 
be said that landlords and others who were 
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interested in a district would not care 
to subscribe more than they do at present, 
although they benefited their estates by 
the construction of the line. The present 
system had a tendency to discourage such 
subscriptions, as in almost every instance 
an issue of preference capital became ne- 
cessary, whereby those who came forward 
to construct a line, and who subscribed 20s. 
in the pound, were the parties to suffer 
most—if they did not, as in too many in- 
stances they did, really lose all the money 
they had advanced. A system of pre- 
ferred and deferred shares had been intro- 
duced, which enabled persons desirous to 
promote the interests of a company at some 
personal sacrifice on account of the advan- 
tage to be secured to their properties, to 
subscribe to the same amount, or to a 
larger amount than they might be disposed 
to do at present without incurring greater 
liabilities. Under this system a share was 
divided into two parts, and when a portion 
was paid on one-half the other half was 
thrown upon the market with a secured 
preference. The effect was, that a person 


was enabled to increase his subscription 
without increasing his risk, that the neces- 
sity for raising preference capital was pro- 
bably avoided, and the money required 


being found, the line would be constructed 
without delay, the shareholders knowing 
what they are about. Another matter, 
in respect of which he desired an alter- 
ation of the Standing Orders, was one of 
very great importance : he referred to the 
amalgamation and the sale of lines. He 
proposed to require that the terms upon 
which these amalgamations and sales were 
to be made should be stated beforehand. 
The rule at present was for general powers 
to be taken to enable line A to absorb line 
B by lease or purchase; but the proprie- 
tors of the railways really knew nothing 
about these transactions, and had not 
the means of inquiring into them before 
their companies were bound to the terms, 
whatever they might be. In each case 
notice was given of a general special 
meeting to sanction an agreement which 
had been entered into between the one 
company and the other for the transfer of 
one concern to the other; but the share- 
holders were not told anything about the 
terms; they had no means of making in- 
quiries ; and he had no hesitation in say- 
ing that the grossest jobberies had been 
perpetrated by means of amalgamations, 
purchases, and arrangements effected in 
this manner. He proposed that notice of 
Lord Redesdale 
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every proposition for the amalgamation or 
sale of a line should appear in the Novem- 
ber Gazette notices, and that the terms 
upon which the arrangement was proposed 
to be carried out should be set forth in the 
notice. There would then be time for the 
shareholders and others interested to make 
themselves acquainted with the terms, to 
ascertain what were the receipts of the 
line it might be proposed to purchase or 
lease, and to consider how far it might 
be advantageous that the amalgamation 
should be carried out. It was also desir- 
able in these matters to increase the con- 
trol of Parliament, which was allowing such 
control to pass too much out of its hands. 
Arrangements ought to be entered into ina 
more formal way than they were at pre- 
sent. These were the alterations in the 
Standing Orders he wished to submit to 
their Lordships, affecting the points to 
which he had called attention. He would 
lay on the table the formal alterations he 
proposed, but he would not ask their 
Lordships to agree to them without full 
consideration; and therefore, without po- 
sitively pledging himself to the day, he 
would name that day three weeks as the 
day on which he would move the new 
Standing Orders. 

Lorv STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
that their Lordships were much indebted 
to the noble Lord the Chairman of Com- 
mittees for having brought the subject 
under their notice. It was one of very 
great importance. At the same time, the 
proposals which the noble Lord had signi- 
fied his intention to submit involved 
changes of the greatest magnitude, and he 
was inclined to think it would not be de- 
sirable that their Lordships should come 
to a decision upon them without entering 
into some communication with the other 
House of Parliament. No doubt there 
were abuses in the existing railway 
system, but in remedying them care must 
be taken not to throw unnecessary impedi- 
ments in the way of the construction of 
railways which might materially benefit 
the country. He would appeal to their 
Lordships in their capacity of landowners 
to consider the bearing the matter might 
have upon the construction of lines in 
which they were peculiarly interested. 
The lines contractors now made were 
chiefly such as opened up country districts 
in connection with great trunk lines, which 
were often opposed by them; and if great 
difficulties and impediments were thrown 
in the way of their construction they 
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might not be made at all. He was not 
sure that if measures were adopted to make 
a deposit a more effective reality, the 
desired object would not be to a large 
extent attained; and if it were required 
that the money deposited with the 
‘Treasury should not be taken away 
until the line, or a considerable part of it, 
was constructed, the public would obtain 
the security that could be required for the 
construction of a line. One of the sug- 
gestions which had been made by the noble 
Lord was founded upon reason and pro- 
priety—he referred to the suggestion that 
the terms of an amalgamation should be 
set forth, so that the subscribers or share- 
holders interested in the matter might 
learn what they were. 

Tue Marevess or CLANRICARDE 
said, he thought that the alterations pro- 
posed in the Standing Orders did not go to 
the root of the matter. The noble Lord the 
Chairman of Committees had referred to 
the failures that had taken place recently ; 
but how had such disasters in relation to 
railways originated ? They were due to 


the fact that we had from the first gone 
upon an entirely wrong system ; that very 
system which his noble Friend the Chair- 
man of Committees proposed to bolster up 


and to restore in certain details which had 
been unwisely abandoned. ‘To say that a 
Committee of that House could enter into 
the full consideration of everything apper- 
taining to a railway speculation for the 
accommodation of the country was, from 
beginning to end, an absurdity. In matters 
of this kind there ought to have been some 
supervision on the part of the State ; the 
Government ought to have had a control 
which might have been exercised for the 
benefit alike of the country and of specu- 
lators, and which might have been a source 
of great public economy and convenience. 
The money estimated to have been Jaid out 
in the construction of railways in this 
country he believed amounted to about 
£450,1000,000 ; but the accommodation 
which the public had received might have 
been given for £250,000,000. What had 
made that great difference? It had oc- 
curred because our railways had been 
made higgledy-piggledy, one at a time, 


without any comprehensive plan, and un- | 


der no supervision, which, if it had been 
properly applied from the first, might 
have given us gradually a system of rail- 
way accommodation, without the close 
competition, the battles of the gauges, the 
struggles of town with town, and the 
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jealous rivalries which had done so much 
injury. Had there been any supervision 
by the Board of Trade, or by a Department 
of the State, lines would also have been 
laid out with more regard to the public 
convenience, and the evils of unregulated 
competition might have been avoided. One 
result of our want of system and of super- 
vision was that we were paying high fares, 
although, with the exception of Belgium 
and some parts of France, fares ought to 
be clieaper here than in any other part of 
the world. We were paying extravagant 
fares, and monstrous sums had been ex- 
pended on our railways. Yet it was now 
proposed that speculation should be checked 
and the construction of railways stopped. 
Why should that be done? Nobody could 
deny that railways had led to very bene- 
ficial results, nor could any one doubt that 
the great increase in the wealth of the coun- 
try of late years had been greatly owing to 
railways. See, too, how they had brought 
out the wealth of France. Indeed, they 
formed one of the requirements of the civil- 
ization of the present age, and the country 
ought, therefore, to be properly, gradually, 
steadily, and wisely supplied with them 
everywhere. He agreed, however, that that 
could not be done under the present sys- 
tem, and thought, therefore, that far greater 
alterations should be made than those 
proposed by the noble Lord the Chairman 
of Committees. The Select Committees 
now appointed to consider Railway Bills 
knew nothing whatever of the country 
through which the railways were to pass. 
For instance, the last Committee of which 
he was a member was appointed to inquire 
into a scheme for constructing a railway 
in the east of Yorkshire. He had no in- 
terest in the country, and knew nothing 
about the matter; the noble Lord who 
presided came from Cornwall, and two 
other noble Lords who sat on the Commit- 
tee were, like himself, from Ireland~in 
fact, all the members were selected because 
they were supposed to have no interest in 
the line, and to be perfectly ignorant of 
everything connected with it. Inthe case 
to which he had just referred it was only 
proposed to make a line from Goole to 
Doncaster, but it turned out that all the 
northern and western counties and their 
railways were interested in the subject. 
Now, he maintained that such a scheme 
ought to have been submitted to some 
person who was thoroughly conversant 
with all those systems of railways. ‘The 
Committee on that occasion came to a con- 
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clusion totally different from that which 
had been arrived at by the Committee 
appointed by the House of Commons, 
and the parties were in consequence sent 
back for a whole year—in the course of 
which, however, the matter in dispute 
was satisfactorily settled; but the Com- 
mittee might have settled it in a very 
unsatisfactory manner indeed. No one 
appeared on the part of the public, though 
some resistance was offered by a few landed 
proprietors. Noble Lords and hon. Gen- 
tlemen were chosen to sit on the respective 
Committees simply because they had no 
interest in the matter and knew nothing 
about it. He was afraid that the Govern- 
ment of the late Sir Robert Peel did wrong 
when they refused to place the railways 
under State control, for at that time a 
general supervision of the railways might 
have been provided by the State. He 
thought their Lordships ought to proceed 
very carefully in the consideration of a 
proposal to place fresh obstacles in the way 
of making railways. If railways ought 


to be made, he did not see why the con- 
struction of them was to be stopped. He 
did not believe that the noble Lord the 
Chairman of Committees could, by the 
proposed system of deposits and paid-up 


calls, put astop in toto to such proceedings 
as he had described. You might impose a 
fine, and thereby put an obstacle in the 
way of persons who wanted to make a 
railway; but what was called “ financing”’ 
would still go on, for means would be 
found of driving holes through any Stand- 
ing Orders which might be made. He 
hoped their Lordships would consider whe- 
ther a system could not be devised much 
better than, and totally different from, that 
which had prevailed up to the present 
time. He was aware that all statesmen, 
whether in or out of office, would be averse 
from undertaking such a task, but still it 
was their duty to do so. The penalty paid 
by men in high office, or who had at- 
tained political distinction and renown, 
was the dealing with difficult questions 
like this one—which, he might remark, 
was not in any way a party question. In 
conclusion, he urged upon their Lordships 
the necessity of considering the whole mat- 
ter with great care and circumspection. 
Lorpv OVERSTONE was understood to 
express his thanks to the noble Lord the 
Chairman of Committees for having 
brought this subject before the House, 
and for the valuable and prudent observa- 
tions with which he had accompanied his 
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proposal. He would not at present give 
any opinion as to the proposed alterations 
—he would only say that he quite ap- 
proved their general object and purpose. 
It was painful to contemplate the com- 
mercial immorality which had prevailed 
in this country of late years, and which 
he feared could end only in disgrace to our 
national character. He attributed the po- 
sition in which we were now placed in 
regard to our railway system to the im- 
perfection of previous legislation, the con- 
s quences of which he had foretold long 
ago; and he welcomed the suggestions of 
the noble Lord, not only because he 
thought they would improve legislation 
on the subject of railways, but because he 
looked upon them as a first step towards a 
return to more sound, more healthy, and 
more just views than those which had pre- 
vailed for a very long time past. 

Eant FORTESCUE said, he joined in 
acknowledging that the House owed a debt 
of gratitude to the noble Chairman of Com- 
mittees for the luminous and valuable 
statement which he had made, and he 
quite concurred with the noble Marquess 
(the Marquess of Clanricarde) as to the 
unsatisfactory legislative proceedings of 
both Houses of Parliament with regard to 
railways. He could not help feeling that 
successive Governments and successive 
Parliaments had been drifting too much 
and steering too little with respect to rail- 
way legislation. There had been too much 
fear, or too much neglect, in laying down 
general principles for the guidance of the 
Committees on Railway Bills. It seemed 
to him extraordinary that after so many 
Railway Bills had received the sanction of 
Parliament no general principle should 
have been laid down by either House for 
the guidance of its Committees, and that 
at this very moment no one could tell, ex- 
cept from his kuowledge of the individual 
opinions of the members of a Committee, 
whether the fact of a line being competi- 
tive was to be held as a recommendation 
or an objection to the Bill authorizing its 
construction. Years ago he did hope, 
when he was a Member of the other 
House, that the Government of Sir Robert 
Peel, under the guidance of a much la- 
mented and most able Member of their 
Lordships’ House (the Earl of Dalhousie), 
would have laid down some general prin- 
ciple for the guidance of Parliament in 
legislation on this subject. Millions and 
millions had been wasted since that time ; 
scheme after scheme had been passed, and 
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scheme after scheme had been rejected by 
different Committees on the same ground 
—that the line wasa competitive one. He 
ventured to hope, before it was too late— 
before the remaining links in the railway 
communication of the United Kingdom 
were connected—some general principles 
would be laid down for the guidance of pro- 
jectors and Committees, and, above all, that 
Parliament would authoritatively decide 
whether competition should be considered 
an objection or a recommendation to a line. 

Tue Eaxt or BELMORE wished to 
direct attention to the manner in which 
the borrowing powers of companies were 
exercised. The public were told that 
Parliament had put a limit upon these 
borrowing powers; but they all knew that 
under the semblance of this limit, money 
was every day borrowed beyond the au- 
thority which Parliament had given. The 
question was, what remedy they could 
apply to this state of things. He did not 
want to try to make it safe for people to 
jump in the dark—you cannot do that, but 
he thought that every company ought to 
be compelled to make periodical Returns, 
coupled with some system of registration, 
which should be open to publie inspection; 
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this would enable the public, to judge for 


themselves. Last Session he introduced a 
Bill on this subject, which passed their 
Lordships’ House, but, owing to the lateness 
of the Session, did not go further. This 
Session a Bill, which was substantially the 
same as his, had been introduced into the 
other House, and had gone as far as the 
second reading ; but its further progress 
was postponed for the present, until a Bill 
brought forward by the Government on 
the same subject would reach the same 
stage. He trusted the Government would 
have no objection to refer both Bills to the 
same Committee, in order that a principle 
of registering the securities of railway 
companies might be considered. 

Lorp REDESDALE, in reply, said, 
that his object in proposing these altera- 
tions was the same as that of the noble 
Lord on the cross-bench (Lord Overstone) 
—his desire to see a sounder system of 
finance in respect of railways. The noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Clanricarde) 
seemed to be of opinion that no legislation 
could put a stop to “ financing,” and that 
whenever a speculator desired to borrow 
money for his schemes some means would 
be found for driving a hole through any 
Standing Orders that might be made. But 
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to begin with would prevent the necessity 
for having resort to these measures for 
raising money, which became more objec- 
tionable at every step, and which raised 
money by offering more and more ruinous 
terms. With regard to what fell from the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Stanley of 
Alderley), he did not desire to make the 
subscription contract more stringent —what 
he wished was to add the deposit to the 
subscription contract in order to test its 
soundness. The money would, of course, 
be applied to the completion of the scheme, 
and was not to be returned to the person 
who had subscribed it. He should depre- 
cate any direct communication with the 
other House on this subject. The other 
House had constantly altered their Stand- 
ing Orders without any communication 
with that House, and he did not see why 
their Lordships should not do the same. 
But he should be sorry to do anything 
without giving the whole House and the 
publie the means of knowing precisely 
what alterations he proposed. If they 
were likely to be beneficial there was every 
reason to anticipate that they would be 
adopted by the other House. Yet there 
were interests that did operate to prevent 
measures which were thought desirable 
from being carried into effect. More than 
two years ago measures were proposed in 
the shape of Standing Orders, with a 
view of carrying out a system of efficient 
deposit available for the construction of 
lines; but they were defeated. He should 
therefore recommend their Lordships to 
wait and see how the proposals he made 
were received by the other House and the 
public; and if they saw that the alter- 
ations proposed would be advantageous, he 
hoped they would have prudence and 
courage to adopt them, in order to insure 
that some change should take place in a 
system which, if suffered to go on, would 
lead to the greatest and most serious in- 
convenience, 

House adjourned at half past Seven 


o’clock, ti!l To-morrow, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


awe 
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Setect Commitree—On National Gallery En- 
largement nominated. . 
Surry — considered in Commitiee—Resolutions 

[May 10] reported. 

Pusuic Bitts—Ordered—Belfast Constabulary.* 

First Reading—Belfast Constabulary * [159]. 

Second Reading—Re-distribution of Seats [138]; 
Companies’ Act (1862) Amendment * [139]; 
Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation * [170]; 
Court of Chancery (Ireland) [19]. 

Committee—Life Insurances (Ireland) * [141]. 

Report—Life Insurances (Ireland ) * [141]. 

Third Reading— Crown Lands [98]; Convicts’ 
Property * [105]; Landed Property Improve- 
ment (Ireland) * [118] ; Grand Juries Present- 
ment (Ireland) * [89], and passed, 


GALWAY TOWN ELECTION. 


House informed, that the Committee 
had determined, — 


That Michael Morris, esquire, is duly elected 
a Burgess to serve in this present Parliament for 
the Town or Borough of Galway. 

That Sir Rowland Blennerhasset, baronet, is 
duly elected a Burgess to serve in this present 
Parliament for the Town or Borough of Galway. 

And the said Determinations were ordered to 
be entered in the Journals of this House. 

House further informed, That the Committee 
had agreed to the following Resolutions :— 

That the Petition presented by John Orrell 
Lever, esquire, so far as relates to Michael Morris, 
esquire, is frivolous and vexatious. 

hat the Petition presented by Nicholas Stub- 
ber, esquire, so far as relates to Michael Morris, 
esquire, is frivolous and vexatious. 

hat it was proved to the Committee that John 
Dillon received £5 from John Kirwan. 

That James Mullins received £5 from Michael 
O’Brien. 


That Patrick Needham received the value of | 


£5 in clothes and money from John Kirwan. 

That Andrew Coen received £5. 

That John Garraghty, Peter Garraghty, John 
Barritt (senior and junior), Geoffrey Murphy, 
Benjamin Matthews, Michael Curran, and other 
Voters, received the value of £5 in money and 
bread stuffs from James Power Keane, on account 
of having voted for Sir Rowland Blennerhasset, 
baronet. 

That it was not proved to the Committee that 
such bribery was committed with the knowledge 
or consent of Sir Rowland Blennerhasset, baronet, 
or his Agents. 

That the Committee have reason to believe 
that corrupt practices have extensively prevailed 
at the last Election for the Town or Borough of 
Galway. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


Minutes of Evidence taken before the 
Committee to be laid before this House.— 
(Mr. Hussey Vivian.) 


THE ANNUAL INDEMNITY BILL. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. BAINES said, in the absence of 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Hadfield), he would 
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beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether, as the Par- 
liamentary Oaths Amendment Bill has 
been passed and the Qualification for 
Offices Abolition Bill having passed both 
Houses of Parliament, he will consider it 
neceasary in this or in any future Session 
to bring in a yearly Indemnity Bill, or 
whether he considers such Indemnity Bill 
will be unnecessary when the Royal As- 
sent is obtained to the Qualification for 
Offices Abolition Bill ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY replied that the 
principal object with which the Annual 
Indemnity Bill was passed had been put 
an end to since the Qualification for Offices 
Bill had received the Royal Assent. It 


of Parliament. 


was, however, desirable, before entirely 
dispensing with such a Bill, to carefully 
consider the various Acts of Parliament 
which might make such a Bill necessary. 
The question was at present being inves- 
tigated. 


POLICE AT THE HOUSES OF PARLIA- 
MENT.—QUESTION. 


Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU said, he 
wished to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whether 
the Police Constables on duty at the 
Houses of Parliament have lately been 
raised from the Third Class of officers to 
the First Class ; if so, whether the extra 
pay of First Class Constables, which was 
authorized by the Secretary of State has 
been paid to the House of Commons Po- 
lice ; whether their present remuneration 
(including the gratuity paid to them for 
their extra services) is not now as low as 
it was twenty years ago; whether a haif 
of those Constables—who do duty at the 
Houses of Parliament during the Session, 
but receive no extra pay during the recess 
—will receive during the recess their pay 
on the First Class scale or on the Third 
Class scale; whether Police Constables 
receive an addition to their pay throughout 
the year for service at the various Govern- 
ment Offices; whether Constables who 
have contributed to the Extra Pension 
Fund have not, under the regulations of 
1864, been deprived of the privilege of 
the Extra Pension Fund; and, whether 
the retiring pension of Constables of thirty 
years’ standing will be calculated on the 
basis of a guinea a week, or on that of the 
pay of First Class Officers — namely, 
twenty-three shillings? 
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Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN re- 
lied that the police constables at the 
ouses of Parliament were promoted, as 

were other constables, by seniority, unless 
passed over for misconduct ; they were all 
in the first or second classes as entitled by 
seniority, and received the pay of those 
classes—namely, first class, 23s.; second 
class, 22s, raised in each case by regulation 
of the Secretary of State to an uniform al- 
lowance of 28s. per week. Their pay was 
the same as was settled more than twenty 
years ago. It was higher pay than 
that of any other class, except three con- 
stables at the Stationery Office, and equal 
to a first-class serjeant’s pay. Those con- 
stables (about half) who do duty at the 
Houses of Parliament during the Session, 
but who receive no extra pay during the 
recess, then receive the ordinary pay of the 
class they were in. In a few instances po- 
lice constables employed at the various Go- 
vernment Offices received additional pay, 
in the majority of instances they only re- 
ceived the ordinary pay of their class, and 
they were all paid by the respective de- 
partments. Theconstables who have con- 
tributed to the Extra Pension Fund had 
not, under the regulations of 1864, been 
deprived of the privilege of the Extra 
Pension Fund. All retiring pensions were 
calculated on the pay the constables re- 
ceived according to the classes they might 
be entitled to by seniority of service. 


JAMAICA—BILL OF INDEMNITY. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. M‘CULLAGH TORRENS said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, Whether, having before 
him the Report of the Jamaica Commis- 
sioners of Inquiry, he has advised Her 
Majesty to disallow the Bill of Indemnity 
passed by the Colonial Legislature for acts 
done in repressing the disturbances of Oc- 
tober last ? 

Mr. CARDWELL replied that it was 
quite true that Her Majesty’s Government 
had received the Report of the Jamaica 
Commissioners, but they had not yet re- 
ceived the whole of the evidence upon 
which that Report was founded, and there- 
fore they did not think it right to take any 
steps with regard to the Indemnity Bill. 


ELECTORAL STATISTICS.—QUESTION, 


Viscount CRANBOURNE said, he 
would beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
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chequer, Whether the Government are in 
possession of any estimates tending to show 
the relative extent to which urban and 
rural populations enter into the composi- 
tion of each constituency under the new 
Bills and the number of Electors which 
each franchise would add to each consti- 
tuency ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER atated that the Government had no 
such statistics to lay before the House. 
The matter was simply one for argument, 
and not for statistical proof. 


LOTTERIES FOR CHARITABLE PUR- 
POSES.—EXPLANATION. 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he rose 
to explain that in answering the question 
on the subject of Lotteries for Charitable 
purposes put to him on Thursday evening 
by the hon. Member for Peterborough (Mr. 
Whalley), he was under the misapprehen- 
sion at the moment that common informers 
could prosecute for breaches of the law in 
reference to lotteries, whereas the Act of 
1845 took away the right of private pro- 
secution for such offence. 


RE-DISTRIBUTION OF SEATS BILL. 
(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir George 
Grey, Mr. Villiers.) 

[BILL 138,] SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’’—( Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Mr. DISRAELI : Sir, when the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer introduced this Bill to the notice 
of the House, he favoured us with the 
views of Her Majesty's Government with 
respect to the subject of small boroughs. 
According to the views of Her Majesty’s 
Government, those boroughs are not really 
liable to the charge that has so frequently 
been made against them; while, on the 
other hand, one of the merits that has 
usually been alleged in their favour was, 
according to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, not deserved. With regard to the 
first point — namely, the imputation of 
bribery, Her Majesty’s Government are of 
opinion, and I entirely agree with them, 
that no charge can be made against the 
small boroughs particularly on that head. 
Unfortunately, it is not only the small 
boroughs of the country that are open to 
the imputation of venality in election mat- 
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ters. On the contrary, we know very well 
that in the large proportion of small bo- 
roughs the elections are conducted in a 
manner creditable to their reputation. No 
doubt there are some in which a portion of 
the constituency are affected by the same 
improper influences that prevail in some of 
the larger boroughs. But that is an exer- 
cise of bribery which, however it be depre- 
eated and deplored, is at least an evidence 
of a conflict of opinion. There are, un- 
questionably, cases of small boroughs in 
which it has been proved to the satisfaction 
of this House that venality has been or- 
ganized and has been generally exercised ; 
but the House has never met with any 
difficulty in dealing with such cases. Long 
before the Reform of the House of Cem- 
mons, the instance of Grampound, among 
others, showed that our predecessors were 
perfectly able to deal with such cases, and 
St. Alban’s and Sudbury, in our own time, 
have furnished similar examples. I shall 
not refer to the conduct of constituencies 
now under judicial inquiry, beyond express- 
ing a hope that in the case of any con- 
stituency, where the charges made against 
it before a Committee of the House of, 
Commons are satisfactorily proved before 
the tribunal appointed to investigate them, 





the precedents of Grampound, St. Alban’s, 
and Sudbury will not be forgotten, and | 
that we shall not see placed at the head of 
one of these new groups of boroughs a| 
town which ought, I think, to be provided 
for in avery different and in a less honour- 


able manner. With regard to the second 
point—the alleged merits of the small 
boroughs, to which the Chancellor of the | 
Exchequer believes they are not entitled, | 
—I well recollect the speech of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in 1859 on the 
subject of small boroughs—a speech which 
we, of course, all listened tu with gratifi- 
cation, but which, I must say for myself, I 
heard with some degree of amazement. It 
appeared to me, indeed, to be the echo of 
the debates of 1832, which upon that sub- 
ject were merely traditions of the 18th 
century. I would not attempt in any way 
to vindicate the small borough system, 
because these small boroughs have been 
the means of introducing into the House of 
Commons a Pitt, a Fox, anda Canning. In_ 
a free country, and under a popular Con- | 
stitution, such men as Pitt, Fox, and 
Canning, will always, I believe, find a place 
in this Assembly. But I cannot help 
thinking that the view which Her Majesty’s 
Government have taken of the system of 
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small boroughs is too contracted and of too 
meagre a character ; and, as I believe that 
in a right appreciation of the question very 
important consequences are involved, [ 
would take this opportunity of begging the 
House most deliberately and seriously to 
reflect upon the subject and its conse- 
quences. Now I apprehend, or will at 
all events accept, that the real cause of 
all these Reform Bills which have been 
introduced since the passing of the great 
measure of 1832, has been to render this 
House a more complete representation of 
the country and of its various attributes. 
It is not difficult, it requires no profound 
or adroit statesmanship, to secure for the 
great producing interests of this country 
an ample and a satisfactory representa- 
tion. The counties of England offer to the 
land, with its various products, and its ac- 
curnulated capital, a natural and an easy 
mode of being represented in Parliament. 
The chief seats of industry furnish com- 
petent men in sufficient numbers to repre- 
sent the wealth, the ingenuity, and the 
skill of our manufactures. Perhaps the 
mode by which a merchant may get into 
this House is not altogether so easy and 
obvious. But still we know that there are, 


/and that there must always be, influential 


constituencies connected with the commerce 
and navigation of the country to whom a 
merchant of eminence may appeal with 
confidence for support. But there are a 
variety of interests in England, and con- 
nected with England, not only various but 
important and material interests, which 
cannot be ranged under the three heads of 
land, manufactures, or commerce. There 
are a variety of important trading in- 
terests of that character. There are 
also classes which are, perhaps, the most 
educated and enlightened in the country, 


‘and most considerable in their influence 


upon that public opinion which ultimately 
regulates our affairs—I mean the profes- 
sional classes. And in employing that 
term, I do not refer merely to the learned 
professions, one of which cannot sit in 
this House and another will not—and, al- 
though [ should deplore the time when 
we had not in our active legislation a suffi- 
cient number of gentlemen of the long 
robe, and should regret our again having 
an indoctum Parliamentum, I would refer 
particularly to those who, in the present 
day, carve out their fortunes and obtain 
their incomes by the application of seience 
to social life, like the great body of eivil 
engineers, for example, men of letters, 
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too, and those who pursue the liberal arts 
as a profession. But, besides all these, 
we are to recollect that England is the me- 
tropolis of a great Colonial Empire ; that 
she is at the head of a vast number of 
colonies, the majority of which are yearly 
increasing in wealth ; and that every year 
these colonies send back to these shores 
their capital and their intelligence in the 
persons of distinguished men, who are 
naturally anxious that these interests should 
be represented in the House of Commons. 
And last, and perhaps the chiefest, there 
is our great Indian Empire. It was 
always the boast of this country that that 
distant, extensive, and gorgeous appan- 
age was always represented in the House 
of Commons, and that no question could 
arise without the House, from the very 
bosom of its Members, and not merely from 
official sources, being able to command the 
assistance and information of men of accu- 
rate knowledge, and of the soundest judg- 
ments upon the matter. While we are, 


therefore, upon the second reading of the 
Bill for the Re-distribution of Seats, I wish 
to ask in what way these various interests 
and individuals are to be represented in the 
House of Commons if you do not retain the 
small borough system, or furnish some sub- 


stitute for it? Let the House observe how 
the present system practically operates. A 
county Member, as a general rule, must be 
a resident. It is not merely that it is the 
custom of the country, but it is a practice 
which arises from the necessities of the 
ease. The representative duties of a 
county Member are not confined to this 
House. They are also local and continu- 
ous, and therefore it is most natural that 
men, for such offices, will elect their neigh- 
bours and those who live among them. 
But the same feeling has of late years 
been equally characteristic of our great 
towns and cities. They have increased so 
much in population, in wealth, in educa- 
tion, and in intelligence, that they are 
able to find in their own community men 
capable of representing them in this House, 
and who possess not only the requisite 
knowledge and education, but the still 
rarer gift which before they could not 
command—leisure. This local feeling is 
becoming so strong generally that you will 
find it prevails to a great extent in all our 
considerable towns and cities. I always 
watch with interest the proceedings of 
general elections, and of the last three 
general elections I have observed this cha- 
racteristie—that the local feeling ia per- 
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petually developing itself, and that in great 
numbers of constituencies where it was 
previously influential it has now become 
entirely predominant. What is the prac- 
tieal consequence of all this? Half of the 
House of Commons is really shut to all the 
considerable interests which are not ranged 
under the heads of land, manufactures, 
and commerce, to all the professional 
classes now growing daily more influential, 
and to the due representation of our colonial 
and Indian interests. These are very 
serious considerations, and they must be 
well weighed by the House before they 
consent to destroy or greatly change the 
machinery by which so desirable a result 
has hitherto been attained without, at all 
events, substituting some method equally 
efficacious. Now the House must remem- 
ber that this is not a question as to whether 
the pride, the vanity, ambition, or even the 
interests of particular classes and particular 
individuals should be gratified. The pre- 
sence of these men in this House may 
confer importance upon them, but their 
presence is equally important to the House 
itself. What I desire is, to see these in- 
terests and these views adequately repree 
sented, for, depend upon it, we shall lose 
influence if we are only represented by 
landlords and manufacturers. The ques- 
tion is one, therefore, which concerns the 
House of Commons as much or even more 
than the particular classes and individuals 
to whom I have referred. Now, I want 
for a moment to put this question as to the 
influence of small boroughs practically 
befure the House. I will not indulge in 
rhetorical routine about Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, 
and Mr. Canning. I will bring you to the 
world in which we live, and ask you to 
form your opinions from instances and ex- 
amples drawn from daily life. . For exam- 
ple, I see before me a gallant Gentleman, 
a man acknowledged to possess brilliant 
accomplishments and attainments, but who 
upon one subject—his knowledge of the 
East—is perfectly unrivalled, If to-mor- 
row the affairs of Persia, or any question 
connected with Central Asia, or the far- 
thest Ind, came under discussion, he is 
precisely the man to whom the House 
would look for advice; and it is most 
expedient, therefore, that he should have 
a seat in this House, although, unfortu- 
nately, he sits ou the other side. But why 
is he here? Because he has been sent 
here by the small borough of Frome, which 
you are going to disfranchise. [Sir Geonce 
Grey : We do not propose to touch Frome. } 
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I beg your pardon ; it was touched in| 
your first list; but, at any rate, the cor- 
rection will not invalidate my argument— 
for to what place were we first indebted for 
sending the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
amongst us? It was the small borough of 
Reigate, which you do propose to disfran- 
chise. There is a question which at this 
moment is even more interesting than 
even Parliamentary Reform or peace or 
war, and that is our monetary state. 
It is a subject which will probably be 
under our discussion very shortly, and the 
opinions of men of experience will be 
received by the House with interest upon 
the matter. I see before me a gentleman 
who, if he is not at this moment, was for- 
merly Governor of the Bank of England. 
He was, I believe I may say, one of the 
best Governors that the Bank has ever 
had, and to what place do we owe his pre- 
sence in this House? The small bo- 
rough of Bridport, which you are going to 
disfranchise. But 1 will not take my in- 


stances entirely from the opposite side. I 
have below the gangway a friend whom 
everyone acknowledges should have a seat 
in this House, and who is looked upon as 
one admirably fitted for a place in this as- 
sembly —not on account of his great wealth, 


although we recognize him as the prince 
of British merchants, but on account of 
his character, integrity, and intelligence. 
He owes his presence in this House to 
the small borough of Huntingdon, which 
you are going to disfranchise. I am of 
opinion that men in the position of the 
Governor of the Bank of England should 
always be Members of the House of Com- 
mons. I have had some experience of the 
advantage of communication with Gover- 
nors and Deputy Governors of the Bank, 
to whom 1 owe much. The Governor and 
the Deputy Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land, with whom I was placed in official 
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communication, are both of them now 
Members of this House, though sitting on | 
different sides. But they both sit for small | 
boroughs. There is not an important co- | 
lony at this moment which is not repre- | 
sented in this House by men of local ex- | 
perience, and yet they all sit for small 
boroughs. And now for India. The re- 
presentation of India is not as strong as 
in the last Parliament. One cause of the 
present deficiency is the loss of a Minister 
whose absence I think we must all de- 
plore. He had not, perhaps, all those 
qualities which enable a man to control a 
popular assembly ; but every man must 
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acknowledge that for administrative capa- 
city and experience few men are equal to 
Lord Halifax. He was perfect master of 
the business of the great Departments of 
the State, and I have rarely met any man 
who was his equal in quickness of percep- 
tion. Yet, when he spoke on Indian affairs, 
which he thoroughly understood, he spoke 
under the control and correction of inde- 
pendent Members who were his equals in 
that knowledge. I remember some who 
have been very much looked up to in 
this respect—Sir James Hogg, Sir John 
Willoughby, and Mr. Prinsep. Sir James 
Hogg was Member for Honiton, which you 
are going to disfranchise ; Sir James Wil- 
loughby was Member for Leominster, which 
you are going to disfranchise ; and Mr. 
Prinsep was Member for Harwich, which 
you are going to disfranchise. These are 
important facts, and the House should con- 
sider them seriously. [I have, yerhaps, as 
little interest in this question as any Mem- 
ber of this House. 1 do not owe my en- 
trance into public life to a small borough, 
nor is there any probable prospect of my 
seeking refuge in one for the future. Nor 
do I think the party with which | have the 
honour to be connected, has any special 
interest in this particular system of small 
boroughs. But when we find that the com- 
plete representation of this country in its 
various attributes appears to have greatly 
depended upon this system of small bo- 
roughs, should we not very carefully con- 
sider the steps which are taken in regard 
to it? Thus, if you either destroy or 
greatly qualify that system, we should at 
least supply some adequate substitute. 
That is the point which | wish to impress 
upon you. Well, by this Bill it is proposed 
to deal very extensively with this small 
borough system. The measure proposes 
to disfranchise seventy-one seats. The as- 
sertion that the disfranchisement is not 
complete is simply a quibble ; it is disfran- 
chisement in disguise. Virtually you are 
reducing the small boroughs by one moiety, 
for I take it that the small boroughs may 
be set down as between 150 and 160. The 
reasons given for taking these seats are 
two. The first is that representation 
should be given to communities that have 
developed since the Reform Act of 1832 
was passed. [I entirely concur with Her 
Majesty’s Government in that. I acknow- 
ledge that since 1832 have come into ex- 
istence communities which in population, 
character, and property are worthy of di- 
rect representation in this House; and it 
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is wise to give it to them. We have a list 
of such boroughs in the Bill before us; it 
is not very considerable in extent, and does 
not vary much from one which I recom- 
mended to your consideration seven years 
ago. I only regret that they have been de- 
nied during those seven years representation 
in Parliament. But how is that representa- 
tion to be effected? Should it be effected, 
in the first instance, by adding to the num- 
ber of Members of this House? I decline, 
Sir, upon this occasion, to give any defi- 
nite opinion upon that point, because it is 
a complicated question which has never 
been properly discussed in this House, and 
would now lead us into discussions inconve- 
nient to this debate. It is a moot point, and 
we leave it soat present. But there is a 
way by which representatives can be given 
to those boroughs without increasing the 
number of the Members of this House, 
and that is by decreasing the representa- 
tive power of existing boroughs, I do not 
mean to say that that can be done upon 
any principle. It can only be done by 


virtue of what the Venetians called ‘‘reason 
of State;” and action from reason of State 
should be had recourse to with reserve, 
and only in order to effect an end univer- 
sally acknowledged to be beneficial. I think 


we are perfectly justified under the cir- 
cumstances in following the course which, 
by-the-bye, we ourselves first proposed to 
pursue in 1859, and curtail what we may 
call the redundant representation of some 
boroughs in order to complete the repre- 
sentation of others. The first object for 
which this revolution is proposed is to 
secure representation for those commu- 
nities, the propriety of whose appearance 
in this House no one questions. I en- 
tirely concur in that proceeding, and in 
saying that I believe I express the feeling 
of the House. But the Government pro- 
pose this great change for another object. 
It is not merely to give representatives to 
those places which are not represented, 
but to add representatives to places which 
are already represented. Many of the great 
towns and counties are to receive another 
Member. For example, three Members 
are allotted to Leeds, three to Manches- 
ter, and to a considerable number of other 
towns and counties. Well, this involves 
& new principle in our representation, the 
principle of plurality of representation. I 
think it is one to be looked upon with some 
doubt and suspicion. I do not see how it is 
consistent with our electoral system, which 
recoils from plurality of voting. That a 
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man shall have only one vote is, I think, a 
right principle. If our constituencies, for 
example, were founded upon the rights of 
man, or upon the rights of numbers, I 
could easily understand that you must im- 
mediately defend the minority; and I do 
not know that there is any more obvious 
or easy method of doing so than to estab- 
lish plurality of voting. In fact, 1 have 
always held that if you went as far as 
universal suffrage, or if you submitted to 
any very considerable extension of the 
franchise, plurality of voting would be a 
necessary consequence, But, if you es- 
tablish your constituency on the principles 
that hitherto have been accepted as the 
Constitution of this country, if you look 
upon your constituency as a political body 
or order, numerous and various—very nu- 
merous and very various, I hope, but select 
—then I do not think you can have plu- 
rality of voting. Then men should be equal. 
The elector with £50,000-a year should 
have his vote, just as the elector of the 
West Riding who lives upon his 30s. a 
week, The law of England recognizes, and 
I hold, nobly recognizes, equality—not of 
the man—but of the political citizen, who 
is invested with duties and privileges 
for the public good. I know it will be 
said that an elector with £50,000 a year 
has a great deal more influence than the 
elector who lives upon 30s. a week ; he 
has the influence which results from his 
great fortune and his social following. I 
do not deny that he possesses that influ- 
ence, and I say that he ought to have it. 
But does not the city of Manchester, when 
compared with one of the small boroughs 
represented in this House, also possess the 
extraordinary influence which the man of 
£50,000 a year has? The city of Man- 
chester has only two Members, and the 
borough of Harwich has two Members. If, 
however, the interests of the city of Man- 
chester are assailed, it is not the two 
Members who rise to support it, it is a 
score, it is a hundred Members, directly 
or indirectly interested in or connected 
with Manchester. But if the interests of 
the borough of Harwich are assailed what 
happens? We all know that a little before 
public business commences, one of the 
Members for Harwich rises, with repre- 
sentations from that borough; and though 
his arguments be perfectly irrefutable and 
his statements as clear as a mountain 
lake, yet you know they are met by 
loud eries of ‘ Divide,”’ and shouts of 
“ Question.” This is the way these un- 
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fortunate men, while vindicating the rights 
and interests of their constituents, are 
assailed ; and then we are told that in 
the House of Commons Manchester and 
Harwich have the same degree of influ- 
ence! Why, Members are sent to this 
House to represent opinions, and not num- 
bers. Is it at all necessary to repre- 
sent your opinions and advocate your in- 
terests, that you should have a troop of 
representatives ? There is a constituency 
quite as great as that of the West Riding 
since its division, and with a population 
searcely less than the population of South 
Lancashire when its boroughs have been 
deducted—the Tower Hamlets ; and I ask 
most sincerely, is there any constituency 
in this House more ably represented than 
the Tower Hamlets, and by one man ? 
That hon. Gentleman is always in his 
place, and one of the most valuable and 
indefatigable attendants on our Commit- 
tees ; when any questions connected with 
the interests of his constituents are raised, 
which are complicated and numerous, he 
is always present discharging his duty, 
while in general debate he offers his opi- 
nions and his arguments in a manner 
which commands respect. It is ridiculous 
to ask for numbers to guard the interests 
of any community; so long as the pre- 
sent arrangements continue they are 
safe. What would be the consequence if 
you were to pursue the principles which 
you are now laying down? You must 
necessarily have great monotony in this 
House. If you once adopt the principle 
that the population and property of places 
are only to be considered in apportioning 
Members, you cannot stop at three, and 
the small constituencies may be by degrees 
entirely absorbed. You will have trains 
and troops of Members coming from one 
county and one place to this House. It 
is absurd to see six Members for South 
Lancashire walking into this House, six 
Members for only one Riding of Yorkshire, 
and three Members for this town and three 
for another. By this system the Members 
will be so increased that, instead of this 
being a classic Senate, it will have some- 
thing of the turbulent character of a Polish 
diet. I know it may be said, though | 
do not think it will be, that plurality of 
representation is no new arrangement, 
because it prevailed in the time of the 
Plantagenets. But that is a mere quibble, 
and no one will, 1 am sure, depend upon it. 
We know very well that when two Mem- 
bers were originally decided upon it was 
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not with reference to any political prin- 
ciple or organization of political parties, 
which did not exist in those days. They 
were days when men really never acted 
alone. First of all, they had to travel 
to town together, because they were afraid 
of robbers. Then when they had to put up 
at an inn, they were obliged to sleep ina 
double-bedded room because they were afraid 
of ghosts. When taxes and benevolences 
were voted, with two members one was 
pretty sure to be present ; and, on the whole, 
it was considered a convenient arrange- 
ment. As stated in the Paston Letters, 
two burgesses going to town from Norfolk 
would be good counsel to each other. It 
may be said with more reason that the 
Reform Act of 1832 did admit the prin- 
ciple of plurality of representatives. That 
is @ graver answer; but although I think 
it is most wise as far as we can to adhere 
to the arrangement of that Act it is not 
immaculate; and the giving of three 
Members to half-a-dozen counties was not 
an acceptance by the Government of the 
day of the doctrine of plurality of Mem- 
bers, but a rough mode by which Lord Al- 
thorp settled the balance between the 
counties and the boroughs. It was thought 
absolutely necessary that there should be 
a certain number of county Members and a 
certain number of borough Members ; but 
the original plan was to divide the coun- 
ties with regard to the whole of England. 
There still was wanting a certain num- 
ber of county Members, and Lord Althorp 
threw them to half-a-dozen—I think seven 
—counties, which he did not think large 
enough to divide. But he did not do 
this for the sake of plurality of representa- 
tion. That evil precedent which has al- 
ways been inconvenient, and never popular, 
appears to have been followed in the case 
of South Lancashire. Had, however, the 
suggestion of 1859 been accepted, the 
House need not have been in the situation 
to have followed that precedent. We pro- 
posed in 1859 that South Lancashire 
should be divided, and to give it two addi- 
tional Members, but now you will be em- 
barrassed by six. It may be said that the 
view I am now pressing upon the con- 
sideration of the House is inconsistent with 
those views which I have so long and so 
frequently urged as to the claims of the 
counties for increased representation. I 
think the House, if it will deign to reflect 
for a moment, will find no inconsistency 5» 
far as I am concerned in the matter. In 
the year 1847, in answer to Mr. Hume, 
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when he brought forward his Motion 
for Parliamentary Reform, I first in de- 
tail laid before the House the claims of 
the counties. Mr. Hume’s argument was 
this: he said that population was the only 
principle upon which representation ought 
to be settled. ‘‘ Therefore,” he said, 
‘* you must disfranchise the small boroughs, 
and give their representatives to the great 
towns.’’ In general that was the scheme 
and the theory of Mr. Hume. Well, in 
1847, it was my duty to reply to Mr. 
Hume’s annual Motion. I then, for the 
sake of argument, accepted his premises ; 
but I arrived at a different conclusion— 
namely, that you must give the represen- 
tatives taken from the small boroughs, not 
to the great towns, but to the counties. 
Mr. Hume was the most good-natured of 
men, an indefatigable Member of Parlia- 
ment, but he had certainly one fault: he 
would deal with every subject, and in 
dealing with Parliamentary Reform he 
did not bring to its consideration adequate 
knowledge, and could not elearly dis- 
cern the right conclusion to be drawn 
from his own premises. We went on thus 


for several years, and when Lord John 
Russell, in 1852, in his Reform Bill, pro- 
posed a considerable disfranchisement of 


the smaller boroughs, he also proposed 
that almost all their Members, to the 
number, I think, of forty-five, should 
be given to counties, and he then said 
publicly that he did so in consequence 
of the views which 1 had placed before 
this House, feeling it impossible to resist 
the conclusion at which they pointed. But, 
although Lord John Russell accepted my 
premises, I never adopted his conclusions ; 
I never proposed that all those Members 
should be given to the counties, because I 
knew that by this remarkable system of 
small boroughs now under discussion the 
counties did find a countervailing and com- 
pensatory influence, which, though it might 
not fully satisfy their just claims, did afford, 
in a certain degree, if not a complete, an 
ample representation of the landed interest. 
Therefore, I did not counsel a_ violent 
change, such as the destruction of the small 
borough spstem would involve, bound up 
as it is with so many other important in- 
terests. I was for keeping things as they 
are, for I have always felt that the partial 
representation of the landed interest by 
means of these small boroughs gives some 
variety, some valuable variety, to the re- 
presentation, supplies a certain element 
of independent eharacter, and, on the 
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whole, I think, has acted beneficially upon 
the constitution of this House. 

Having shown that what I have now 
stated is not inconsistent with the views 
which I mentioned before, I come to the 
general scheme of this Bill. How are all 
these new seats to be obtained ? By what 
arrangement are we to have counties 
sending in their six Members and cities 
their three Members, giving so much uni- 
formity of elements and character to the 
representation in this House? It is to be 
effected by what is called a system of 
grouping. This must be considered under 
two heads. In the first place, I would 
remind the House that grouping is alto- 
gether foreign to this country; in the 
second place, that the grouping of repre- 
sentative boroughs is altogether foreign to 
this kingdom. The House is well ac- 
quainted by this time with the grouping of 
boroughs proposed by the Government. 
My objection to this system of grouping, 
which consists entirely of grouping repre- 
sentative boroughs, is that it aggravates 
anomalies, and that by a process of wanton 
injustice. It succeeds only in producing 
an incomplete and imperfect local represen- 
tation. In the first place, view it with regard 
to expenditure—a most important conside- 
ration. When you come to group represen- 
tative boroughs, you are grouping societies, 
all of which have organized parties, have 
traditionary politics, have committees and 
agents, that for a century and more have 
managed the political interests of the society 
in which they live. When you address those 
coalesced societies, this group of boroughs, 
you are, in fact, involved in a treble ex- 
penditure. Instead of curtailing the vast 
expenditure which entrance into Parlia- 
ment unfortunately entails upon a Member, 
you are legislating in a mode that must 
greatly increase it. But while you not 
only pursue a system which must greatly 
increase expenditure, you aggravate ano- 
malies, and that by a process of what I 
would call unnecessary and wanton in- 
jestice. I will take a case, because, after 
all, there is nothing like an illustration ; 
and I will take a borough which is repre- 
sented on both sides of the House. Dor- 
chester returns two Members to Parlia- 
ment, and it is to be grouped with the 
borough of Wareham returning one Mem- 
ber. Dorchester and Wareham, now re- 
presented by three Members, are to be 
represented by only one. The united 
population of those places will be 14,500, 
represented by one Member and losing two. 
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But close by them is Poole, just above the 
magical number of 8,000, and represented 
by two Members! Take, again, the case of 
Bridport, Honiton, and Lyme. These three 
boroughs are represented now by five 
Members, and their united population will 
amount to 15,000. Instead of five Mem- 
bers they are to be represented by one ; 
and close to them will be the borough of 
Tiverton, which being also just above the 
magical number will be represented by two 
Members. This is indisereet and wanton 
injustice. I can understand your taking 
away one Member or two Members from 
these three boroughs, and to attain a great 
public object | can understand your taking 
away three or even four Members; but 
what I cannot understand is why the 
boroughs called on to make such immense 
sacrifices should find their united popula- 
tion of 15,000 represented only by one 
Member, when a borough close by with 
8,000 inhabitants has two. A_ small 
borough may be considered an anomaly, 
and an ancient constitution will be 
always full of anomalies. But, at any 
rate, this must be said for the small 
boroughs, that they are ancient, and that 
they are convenient ; but these groups are 
neither prescriptive nor convenient. The 
only result will be that you will create 
great jealousies, aggravate anomalies, and 
produce a constituency not homogeneous, 
and which can be only appealed to by 
costly and complicated means of corrup- 
tion. What will result from grouping 
but the caucus system of America? 
Some able man will devote his energies 
—it will become a profession—to secur- 
ing a majority in two of the boroughs, 
he will then make his arrangements 
with the candidate, and the third borough 
will be neither consulted or represented. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
dealing with this question was in- 
fluenced by the example of the Scotch 
burghs, where this system of grouping is 
successful. But I think the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer committed an error—which 
I shall also have to advert to on another 
subject—he reasoned, I think, from a false 
analogy. There is no analogy between the 
grouped boroughs of Scotland and of Eng- 
land, as proposed by this Bill. In the 
first place, our boroughs to be grouped are 
represented boroughs, and in the case of 
Scotland they were unrepresented bo- 
roughs, or rather boroughs without con- 
stituencies. And the difference is very 
considerable. One of the great mis- 
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chiefs in England will be the great dis- 
tances at which some of these boroughs 
thus united are placed. No doubt, in 
Scotland, the distances are as great, or 
greater; but observe this difference be- 
tween the two countries. Between the 
boroughs grouped in Scotland there is 
generally nothing but the country; but be- 
tween the boroughs grouped in England, 
there are flourishing and rising unrepre- 
sented towns, which, many of them, far 
exceed in wealth and importance the 
boroughs that are thus grouped. All 
these towns may have submitted for a con- 
siderable time, and might yet submit, to 
what they deem to be the ancient Con- 
stitution of the country. Butif you choose 
to change that Constitution, they natu- 
rally say, ‘‘ Do not have recourse to so vio- 
lent and fantastic a scheme as this, the 
combining of represented towns thirty 
miles apart, while we, in the interval, are 
left utterly unrepresented, being all the 
time in point of population, of property, 
and of the future that awaits us, the per- 
sons that ought to enjoy representation.” 
I come then to the conclusion that 
any system of grouping founded on the 
grouping of represented towns must prove 
a complete failure, will disappoint all ex- 
pectations, and is one that this House 
ought not to sanction. As a general rule, 
I should say, in periodically, but not too 
often, reviewing our representative system 
and making our borough representation 
more complete and satisfactory, the true 
principle is in moderation and discretion 
to reduce the representation of the old bo- 
roughs, and to apply that redundancy to the 
representation of new boroughs, so that 
no place shall be perfectly disfranchised. 
It has always been our custom in this 
country, and one which I trust we shall not 
depart from, to treat with tenderness pre- 
scriptive rights, and I am quite certain that 
any Minister who dealt in that spirit with 
the old boroughs, would receive a more 
sincere support than he possibly can attain 
by anything so violent and fanciful as the 
scheme of grouping represented boroughs 
which is placed before us. 

But am I therefore an opponent of the 
system of grouping? Far from it. I 
think it is one that well deserves the 
earnest consideration of the House; it 
is a powerful and an efficient instru- 
ment, if used with vigour and disere- 
tion. But where I think it might be of 
great advantage would be if we were to 
leave the present boroughs alone, and yet 
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avail ourselves of their redundant represen- 
tation, applying the principle of grouping 
to our unrepresented boroughs. Now, I 
am quite certain if that were done, as I say, 
with vigour and discretion, you would add 
considerably to the efficiency of the consti- 
tuencies, and at the same time you would 
go a great way towards the solution of those 
immense difficulties connected with the 
county franchise which beset every Ministry 
who attempt to deal with this question, 
and which the present Ministry have not 
attempted to encounter. Let me give a 
striking illustration of what would be the 
effect of adopting the system of grouping 
our unrepresented towns. I do not know 
that the advantage of the system could be 
put in a more striking manner than by 


reference to some places with which the 
Now, take the first of 


Tlouse is familiar, 
the new boroughs to be enfranchised—and 
I willingly and cordially approve the pro- 
position to enfranchise them. Let me take 
the town of Middlesborough, in Yorkshire 
—a town which has very recently risen into 
existence, principally from the ironstone of 
the Cleveland hills. In 1859 it was im- 
possible we could give a representative 
to Middlesborough; but it is now a town of 
19,000 inhabitants, and, no doubt, it is in- 
creasing rapidly. 
so very large and extensive that its claim 
to a representative, if there was not a 
convenient opportunity for entertaining it, 
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same energy. I would take all these towns, 
the furthest of which is not, I believe, more 
than five or six miles from Dewsbury. They 
are almost conterminous—Batley, with a 
population of 7,200; the parish of Birstall, 
including Cleckheaton, 44,721; Heckmond- 
wike, 8,600; Merfield, 9,263; and others, 
making in all a population of 73,289. 
Joining these with Dewsbury, you would 
have a population of 91,389. That is what 
I call grouping. You would do more by 
such a system to improve the representation 
of the people than you can possibly do by 
those fantastic arrangements through which 
you are attacking ancient prescription. Let 
us come then to Burnley. It is our old 
friend ; it was introduced by us in the Bill 
of 1852; and every one has been trying to 
enfranchise Burnley ever since. Burnley 
had only about 20,000 inhabitants when 
Lord Russell commenced with it. It has 
now 28,700—no doubt a very respectable 
population, but nothing extraordinary. You 
have near it Cilne, with a population of 
6,300 ; Padiham, 5,600; Accrington, 
13,800 ; Todmorden, 11,800—37,500. 
Add these to Burnley, and you will have a 
population of 65,200. That is the way to 
group. Take a fourth borough, one which 


| we have all proposed to give a Member to. 
That population is not | 


The population of Staleybridge has in- 
creased during the last seven years; but 
the population of towns near it—which 


|were of importance in 1859, but not of 


should disturb the country by the agitation | sufficient importance to justify us in dealing 


for a measure of Reform. I do not, how- 


ever, find fault with the Government for | 


the proposal to enfranchise it, because I 
have great confidence in its future; but 
close to Middlesborough is an important 
and flourishing town, Stockton-on-Tees, 
with a population of 13,300. I would join 
the two, which would make an electoral 
population of 32,300. That is the way in 
which I would treat Middlesborough. Will 
the House now allow me to call their atten- 
tion to Dewsbury. I mention it because it 
is the only one of those places—with the 
exception of Middlesborough, which did not 
exist—that I, as the organ of Lord Derby’s 
Government, did not propose to enfranchise. 
I was perfectly well aware of its claims, 
but its population did not warrant such a 
proposal then. Even now it is only 18,100. 
There, again, you would not agitate the 
country for a measure of Parliamentary 
Reform to give a Member to Dewsbury ; 
but you will find that it is the centre of a 
cluster of towns, engaged in the same in- 
dustrial pursuits, and distinguished by the 





with them—has also increased. There are 
three towns intimately connected with 
Staleybridge—Glossop, with a population 
of 19,000; Hyde, with 13,700; and Dun. 
kinfield, with 15,000, or with a united 
population of 47,700. If you join these 
towns to Staleybridge you will have a 
population of 72,700. I wil! say nothing 
about Hartlepool, because I believe that it 
is proposed to unite the two Hartlepools, 
and I am sure that such a constituency will 
send us good men. Then I would add 
Dartford to Gravesend, and, tle population 
of the former being 5,300, and that of the 
latter 18,800, you would have a population 
of 24,100. By grouping in this way I 
think you would obtain a very considerable 
accession to the constituency ; and I believe 
that if you dealt with the question in such 
a manner you would have the friendly co- 
operation of the old boroughs themselves. 
Having touched on the question of group- 
ing, and on the manner in which, if this 
Bill should be carried, additional Members 
are to be furnished, what I want to impress 
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on the House at this moment is the im- | culiar to the constituencies of the counties; 
portant effect which dealing with the sub-| but if you were to group on the system 
ject in this manner—if the Government | which I have pointed out you might do 
would adopt it—would have on the vexed | much to get rid of that perversion of the 
question of the county franchise, which I | character of the county constituencies. 

recommend to the earnest consideration of | There is another way of doing it which 
the House. Do not let us look on this Bill | I placed before the House at great length 
as a mere party measure, or as a Motion | on a former occasion, and which I will now 


such as that of the hon. Member for Surrey, 
which may be carried or not this year, and 
for which, if it be carried or should fail, 
remedy may be found next year. 
feel that our legislation on this question of 
Parliamentary Reform will affect the future 
of this country. Generations after us will 
feel the consequences of what we are doing 
at this moment; and, for my part, I should 
be sorry that when I have left the scene 
my name should ever be recalled as that 
of one who supported a measure which 
injuriously affected the character of the 
Constitution of this country—a Constitution 
to which we are all so indebted. On a 
former oceasion, though I did not evade 
the other portions of the proposal of the 
Government, I touched particularly on the 
subject of the county constituencies, be- 
cause I thought it had not been sufficiently 
treated. I asked the House to consider 
what the effect would be on our county 
constituencies of a great reduction of the 
franchise when, at the same time, causes 
were in operation whieh were continually 
changing the distinctive character of those 
constituencies. Though I was ready, as 
I always have been ready and am ready 
now, to treat this question in a large and 
liberal spirit, what 1 contended for—not in 
the interests of party, not in the interests 


Let us | 


| merely allude to—that is, the revision of the 
| boundaries of the Parliamentary boroughs. 
| I was told at the time that when this Bill 
was brought forward we should find an 
arrangement which would meet objections 
of that kind. But I must say I have been 
entirely disappointed in that expectation. 
The argument of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer on that head has been utterly un- 
satisfactory. I stated thatthe Parliamentary 
boundaries was the second great cause why 
the character of the county constituency is 
perverted, It is difficult to contend against 
that even with a high occupation franchise. 
But when you lower the franchise you 
aggravate all the sources of injury, and at 
the same time you offer no remedy what- 
ever for the evils which exist. Now, what 
do I find? The Government repudiates 
altogether a general revision of the boun- 
daries of Parliamentary boroughs. But it 
says, on the other hand, ‘‘ We have a 
scheme, and that is that the boundaries 
of Parliamentary and municipal boroughs 
should be identical.” [Sir George Grey, 
was understood to express dissent.] I read 
in the Bill that the municipal and Parlia- 
mentary boundaries are to be identical. It 
is a slight matter, for, having gone through 
all the cases—I will not trouble the House 
with details, for I have taken up too much of 








of this side of the House, but in the inter- | its time already—where the municipal and 
ests of the country—was that you should | Parliamentary boundaries are different, the 
maintain the distinetive character of the | instances are so rare that they will not at all 
county constituencies. If that be true | affect the main issue, nor will they remedy 


which was said by the great master of | 


the grievance of which we complain. Ac- 
cording to the rest of the scheme, you 





polities—it is wise that the energy and 
enterprize of cities should be tempered by | propose to call the extra municipal popula- 
the repose and steadfastness of the country | tion into the cirele of the Parliamentary 
— if that be true, it is the interest of every | borough, if that population desire it. But 
one in this House that we should, if pos-| that they would desire it, that the extra 
sible, make the character of the county | municipal population would become Parlia- 
constituencies really what it assumes to mentary, appears to me to be very doubt- 
be. Unquestionably one of the means by ful, because the reason why people build 
which the character of the county consti-| their mills and their houses without the 
tuencies is perverted is this—that in the | municipal boundary is that they should not 
counties there are a great number of towns be subject to municipal rates. As the 
which have distinctive interests of their | desire of the extra municipal population 
own, and which ought to be represented, |is to be the moving point of the ar- 
but are not represented. There can be no rangement, I believe that very little will 
doubt that these towns very much change | be done. 

the character which otherwise would be | Now, these are the two heads under 
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which the great evil of which we complain 
is aggravated. That great evil is that since 
the boundaries have been settled there has 
been an increase of 3,000,000 in the urban 
population, and from that population the 
county electors are to be qualified by this 
new Bill. There was an extraordinary 
argument used by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and I allude to it because it is 
another instance of the false analogy in 
which he indulges. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said—‘‘ Take care how you 
revise the boundaries of Parliamentary 
boroughs. Take care not to press the 
matter too far. If we revise the bound- 
aries of Birmingham and the great northern 
towns, we must revise the Parliamentary 
boundaries of other boroughs in England 
to which agricultural districts have been 
appended.’’ Sir, that is no answer what- 
ever. What I say is this, ‘‘ Support the 
settlement made by the Reform Act.” 
The balance of influence that was settled 
by the Reform Act, is what we want you 
to maintain. That settlement was not 
made in favour of the Conservative party. 
It was made by a Liberal Government—a 
Liberal Government supported by an im- 
mense Liberal majority, and therefore we 
have a right to conelude that very little 
favour was shown to us. We find that 
the boundaries for 1832 have in the large 
towns practically been entirely violated, 
and violated to the injury of the legitimate 
influence of the county population. And 
what is your answer? Where the popula- 
tion has not increased, because in that 
part of the country in which the agricul- 
tural boroughs are situated the population 
has not increased, in answer to us, who are 
seeking to maintain the settlement of 1832, 
and to save ourselves from the violation of 
our boundaries, you reply, “ Oh! we must 
examine the boundaries in the other parts 
of England where they have not been vio- 
lated.” 

Well, Sir, I have asked the House 
to consider those questions, which are 
particular points in the Bill we are asked 
to read a second time, and which refer 
principally to the borough franchise, but 
upon the right understanding of which 
the county franchise particularly depends. 
We are called upon greatly to reduce the 
county franchise. We complain that even 
as the franchise is now arranged there are 
certain evils which call for a remedy. 
There is a large mass of the population to 
whom we do not grudge the franchise, but 
to whom we say, ‘* Exercise it where your 
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industry, capital, and interests are placed.” 
We complain that even with the present 
occupation franchise the legitimate in- 
fluence of the counties is interfered with. 
You do nothing in this Bill, whether by the 
grouping of boroughs or the settlement of 
boundaries to give us relief. You offer no 
remedy in any way for that most anomalous 
grievance by which the freeholder of a 
borough votes not for the place in which 
his freehold is contained, but for a place 
with which he has no connection. That 
evil you immensely aggravate by the pre- 
sent Bill, because all those boroughs which 
we are going to enfranchise now possess a 
great number of freeholders, and there 
again you obtain a great increase of the 
county voters. In addition to this, you 
menace us with legions of town lease- 
holders. How are we to deal with the 
Government when they meet us in such a 
spirit ? How are we to meet them? If 
the Government came forward and said, 
‘* This is a great occasion, and we are per- 
feetly aware of the justice of your claims. 
In our judgment you may take an extreme 
view on this point. -But we feel there is 
propriety in your requisition. At any rate, 
you may depend upon our anxiety to meet 
in a legitimate manner the different wants 
and wishes of all classes in the commu- 
nity.”’ But the position in which we have 
long been placed, and which is an unjust 
position, is now to be agravated. You have 
additional sources of injury to turn against 
us. Now let me remind the House of the 
circumstances under which these measures 
have been introduced to us. What I am 
about to say is known to every Gentleman on 
this side, and I believe to the vast majority 
on the other. If, when Parliament met, a 
measure for the improvement of the repre- 
sentation of the people, temperate, well- 
digested, and tolerably fair, had been 
brought forward, it would have been my 
duty, with the entire advice and concurrence 
of all with whom I act, to have agreed to 
the second reading. No secret was made 
of that. It was unnecessary to intimate 
it. It was the course we have invariably 
pursued. In 1860, when Lord John Rus- 
sell introduced his measure, that was the 
line of action which we followed. We 
immediately consented to the second read- 
ing, and that measure, though defeated, 
was not defeated by the Conservative party. 
Lord John Russell himself admitted that. 
He has left it on record, and I shall repeat 
his words. In his own terse language 
he says— 
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“ ] was defeated by the Liberal party—and not 
only by the Liberal party, but by those Members 
of the Liberal party who represent great con- 
stituencies.” 

I was astonished to hear the Secretary of 
State impute to us in 1860 that we loaded 
the paper with Amendments. What more 
natural? Is it not always understood that 
you are to exert yourselves to the utmost to 
improve a measure of this kind and make 
it generally advantageous ! 
traordinary charge! We had agreed to the 


second reading ; and, singular proof of the | 


hostility of the Opposition, we absolutely 
put Amendments on the paper. I say, 
then, that the extraordinary delay as re- 
gards this measure is not to be attributed 
tous. It is difficult to know to whom it 
is to be attributed—I would not say it is 
difficult, but it is disagreeable. My object 
to-night is to touch upon things of another 
kind. I will not advert to the unfortunate 
conduct of the Government in the manage- 
ment of their Bills. A great deal of time 
has undoubtedly been lost ; but to whom- 
soever the fault may be attributed this I 
will say, it is not want of time that will 
prevent this Bill being fairly considered, 
and, if a good measure, being passed. We 
can all of us make a great effort if time be 
the only thing wanting. We could sit in 
the morning and in the evening. We could 
cheerfully devote ourselves to a task which 
was necessary, which the country required, 
the object of which was clearly understood 
by us, and which was clearly understood 
by its projectors. The House of Commons 
would soon make up for lost time. But, 
Sir, the cause of the Bill not advancing, 
the cause of the uncomfortable position in 
which the country, the House of Commons, 
and the Government are placed with regard 
to this measure is other than loss of time. 
I am sure I do not at this moment wish to 
say anything which could disturb the self- 
complacency of any individual in this House, 
but there are moments when one must be 
frank. When there is so much at stake— 
when there is so much at stake as the fu- 
ture of a great Empire, one must speak 
out ; though so far from wishing to offend 
any one, I say that, to use*an expression 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, if I 
do offend any one, I apologize for it before- 
hand, But it is not time, it is not want of 
time, that prevents our legislating in the 
matter. It is something else—I say it 
sincerely, and I wish to speak temperately 
—it is the want of maturity both in de- 
sign and in preparation which has attended 
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the measures of the Government in this 
matter. Now, Sir, permit me very briefly 
to prove that statement, for it is of im- 
portance when we are called upon to read a 
Bill of this magnitude for the second time 
| after only a week’s consideration. Talk 
|of wasting time. At any rate, that was a 
| course that was compensatory for such 
laches. When Parliament met we were 
| promised information—papers upon the po- 
sition of the borough franchise. They were 
| not given to us for a considerable period. 
I wish to speak my own opinion sincerely 
with regard to those papers. I think them 
very valuable papers, and though they 
may have been, and unquestionably it was 
proved that they were, hurriedly prepared 
in some cases, I believe they were bond 
fide, and prepared with ability and sin- 
cerity. Well, Sir, those papers were 
placed before us ; though the House will 
recollect the almost despairing expressions 
of the Secretary of State when we pressed 
him for those papers, which conveyed to 
the House little prospect of their ever 
appearing, only a few days or hours be- 
fore the introduction of the Bill, when wet 
from the press, and confessedly, I think, not 
read by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
they were placed upon the table. They 
were, as I say, very important papers, and I, 
for one, received them with that respect 
which was due to the source from which they 
originated. Let it be remembered, however, 
that not only were they hurriedly prepared, 
but that the principal patron of the Govern- 
ment, the highest authority on the subject, 
after having examined them, rose in his 
place and informed the House that they 
were utterly untrustworthy. Well, Sir, 
there is another branch of information 
which was required upon this important 
subject, and that was information respect- 
ing the condition of the county franchise. 
None was given to us, to the great disap- 
pointment and surprise of the House, But, 
although no information, no statistics, no 
papers respecting the county franchise 
were given, it would be unfair in me if I 
did not admit that we were amply and 
frankly informed of the views of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government on that important sub- 
ject, especially with reference to the point 
which is the origin of this legislation— 
namely, the position which the working 
classes occupy in the constituencies. The 
papers which the Government hurriedly 
placed before us with regard to the borough 
franchise produced a considerable sensa- 
tion in the House, because they proved, and 
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proved, I think, conclusively, that the 
working classes already possessed a con- 
siderable status in the borough franchise. 
But Her Majesty’s Government, though 
they gave us no papers respecting the 
county franchise, did frankly and explicitly 
give us the result of their deliberations on 
that subject, because the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the chief organ of the Govern- 
ment in this House, and especially on this 
subject, informed us that in the county 
franchise the working classes were an in- 
finitesimal quantity ; and, in fact, that no 
papers were produced as to their position 
with regard to the county franchise, be- 
cause, in their opinion, they possessed no 
share in that franchise. You remem- 
ber the expression of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. I, in an unhappy 
moment, not wishing to give any offence, 
made an observation across the table 
—I will never make one again — and 
on account of that observation I was vio- 
lently denounced by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, in fact, I was frightened out of my 
wits. ‘* There may,” he said, ‘‘ be some 
few working men in your county who have 
votes, but in county constituencies the 
working man is as the fly in a pot of oint- 
ment.’’ Those were his words—I never 
shall forget his glance. Well, Sir, from 
that moment I have been engaged, with 
the assistance of some gentlemen who are 
practised in such matters, in endeavouring 
to obtain information upon this subject. 
It is entirely foreign to my habit ever to 
offer to the House any statistical informa- 
tion which, as a private Member, I may 
obtain. I think that in our debates, as a 
general rule, nothing is more salutary than 
that we should argue, and certainly that 
we should legislate, only from authentic 
and official statistics furnished by the Go- 
vernment. But there are cases, when the 
Government makes statements which you 
doubt—when they do not furnish you with 
information—when they decline to furnish 
you with information—when they scoff at 
you for asking for information—there are 
cases when you are thrown upon your own 
resources, and I should be grateful to any 
man who had been long sitting in this 
House, and who had been not altogether 
unaccustomed to the management of such 
affairs, if, with the becoming modesty 
which such a situation would require, he 
offered—not for the adoption of the House, 
but for its consideration—such results as 
he may have arrived at. What, therefore, 
I am going to say I do not want the House 
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to accept with any unreasoning credulity, 
but in that spirit in which I would accept 
them when in Parliamentary life I received 
such communications. We have—I will not 
yet say completely—but thoroughly inves- 
tigated the subject, and we received com- 
munications from many parts of the king- 
dom. We received them from men in 
official positions who could give us authentic 
information, and I am bound to say we 
have received that information from Gen- 
tlemen of Liberal opinions as freely and 
as numerously as from gentlemen of Con- 
servative opinions. We have only had one 
object, which was to arrive at the truth ; 
and the result at which we have arrived at 
is this—of course the details are in some 
instances imperfect, but in others they are 
very ample—the result is this, and I be- 
lieve it will eventually be demonstrated if 
the Government, as I hope, will give orders 
for an official investigation into these mat- 
ters—that the working men of England 
have a larger share of the county consti- 
tuency than they have even of the borough 
constituency, and by which the Government 
were so startled. I ask the House, then, 
is not this another evidence of the imma- 
turity in which all these matters have been 
dealt with? Let me presume to say that 
in dealing with this portion of the subject 
—namely, the county franchise—a Go- 
vernment who really believed that the 
working classes had no share whatever in 
the constituencies were scarcely qualified 
to address the House in the manner in 
which we have been recently addressed, 
and told that if we did not pass these mea- 
sures instantly Parliament should never be 
prorogued. And now I pass to the third 
subject, on which I venture to say the same 
immaturity has been exemplified, and that 
is the subject of Parliamentary boundaries. 
It is quite clear that when the Bill was first 
brought forward in this House this subject 
was one which had hardly occurred to the 
Government, and had occurred to them 
only as one of comparative insignificance. 
It is no answer to me to say, ‘‘ You did not 
vigorously deal with it in 1859." We did 
something, but ¢he years that have suc- 
ceeded 1859 have immensely aggravated 
the circumstances ; and what the House 
has to decide is not upon the comparative 
laches of one Ministry and another, but 
upon what ought to be done for the public 
good. I say, then, that the manner in 
which that subject has been treated, and 
now hurriedly dealt with by the Govern- 
ment, is a third proof of the immaturity 
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of their proceedings in this matter. Well, 
Sir, the fourth proof, I think, is the Bill 
before the House. If there be a subject 
which can most tax the depth and discre- 
tion of a Ministry, it is the distribution of 
Parliamentary seats, which is, in fact, the 
distribution of political power in this 
country ; and I say that it was impossible 
to have produced a scheme upon the subject 
more troublesome, more vexatious, and 
which, at the same time, produced less 
satisfactory results. But are we to be 
surprised at such consequences? Is it not 
notorious that when the Franchise Bill was 
introduced the Minister who introduced it 
never even contemplated a Bill for the re- 
distribution of seats; and that this vast 
subject, which required so much thought, 
so much research, so much temper, at the 
same time such forbearance and such firm- 
ness, was never considered except in the 
few hasty days—or hours rather—which 
they snatched from other engrossing labours 
during the agitated fortnight between which 


it was promised and produced ? Is this, or | 


is it not, another proof of the immaturity 
with which all these measures have been 
prepared ? 

Well, Sir, I am told as I walk down to 
the House of Commons every day—by the 
man in the street asI walk down Parliament 
Street—ibam forte vid sacra—somebody 
tells me, ‘‘I hope you are going to settle 
the question.” Sir, ignorance never settles 
a question. Questions must be settled by 
knowledge, and it is not the vexation of an 
opposition, from whichever side of the House 
it may come, that prevents this Bill from 
advancing. It is that we none of us see 
our way. I say it with a frankness that I 
trust will be pardoned, I do not believe 
the question of Parliamentary Reform is 
thoroughly understood by the country—is 
thoroughly understood by this House ; and 
although I dare only utter it in a whisper, I 
do not believe that it is thoroughly under- 
stood by Her Majesty’s Government. I 
often remember with pleasure a passage in 
Plato where the great sage descants upon 
what he calls “double ignorance,” and 
that is where a man is ignorant that he is 
ignorant. But, Sir, in legislating there is 
another kind of double ignorance that is 
fatal. There is, in the first place, an igno- 
rance of principles, and, in the second, an 
ignorance of facts. And that is our posi- 
tion in dealing with this important question. 
There is not a majority in this House that 
can decide upon the principles upon which 
Wwe ought to legislate in regard to this 
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matter ; there is not a; man in this House 
who has at his command any reliable facts 
upon which he ean decide those principles. 
But then the question arises —What are 
we todo? I admit the difficulty. I do not 
shut my eyes to the position in which we 
are placed. The country, the House of 
Commons, the Ministry, are—it is a classi- 
cal although it may seem an idiomatic 
phrase, as it was used by Dean Swift—in 
a serape. I should despair of escaping 
from this perplexity and this predicament 
had I not an unlimited confidence in the 
good nature and the good sense of the 
House of Commons. We must help the 
Government. We must forget the last 
two months. The right hon. Gentleman 
must re-cross the Rubicon, we must rebuild 
his bridges, and supply him with vessels. 
The right hon. Gentleman is in a position 
in which he can retire from this question 
of Reform for the moment with dignity to 
himself and to his colleagues. He must 
not sacrifice his country, his party, or his 
own great name to a-feeling of pique. He 
is still supported by a majority ; he is not 
in the position of a Minister whose repu- 
tation and the fortune of whose Cabinet 
are staked upon individual measures in a 
House wherein it is known that he is in a 
minority. That has been the unfortunate 
position of others, but it is not his. He 
occupies a far different position. In defer- 
ence to what I believe to be the wish of 
the country and the desire of the House 
of Commons, what has he to do? It seems 
to me that the most advantageous and the 
most dignified course for him to adopt would 
be this—Let him at once give instructions 
that complete and accurate statistics shall 
be prepared with regard to the borough 
franchise—not hurriedly, but with time and 
with attention, and in an impartial man- 
ner, so that no person shall be able to rise 
and say that we are called upon to legislate 
upon this question upon facts which are 
utterly untrustworthy. Let him, recogniz- 
ing the unfortunate admissions which the 
Government made under the mistaken 
views which they adopted with reference to 
the county constituencies, give immediate 
orders that the most ample information 
should be acquired as to the share which 
the working classes of this country possess 
in the county franchise; let him direct 
that such information should be provided 
with care and discrimination. I think such 
inquiries may be trusted with safety and 
security to these persons who have provided 
us with the information we now have relat. 
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ing to boroughs, and which I believe to be 
imperfect merely on account of the hurried 
manner in which it was produced. Let the 
right hon. Gentleman, then, to-morrow, 
after consultation with his colleagues, give 
orders that sub-commissioners, acting under 
the Inclosure Commissioners, should visit 
all the Parliamentary boroughs of England 
and examine and report upon their bound- 
aries, Let the right hon. Gentleman give 
up this scheme of grouping represented 
boroughs, which he must see is repudiated 
by both sides of the House ; let him boldly 
acknowledge that the proper way of deal- 
ing with the subject is to appeal to the 
spirit of justice of the represented boroughs 
to spare him a few Members from their 
superfluity ; let him prepare a well-digested 
and complete scheme, which will give repre- 
sentation where required upon the principle 
of grouping the unrepresented towns of the 
country ; and, having done all these things, 
let him consider the results with his col- 
leagues, and when Parliament meets again 
he will have the opportunity—which I am 
willing to give him every credit for—of 
submitting to our consideration a measure 
which will command the sympathies of the 
country, and which will obtain the sanction 
of Parliament. 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, whoever un- 
dertakes to submit to this House a measure 
intended to reform the present system of 
the representation of the people must be 
prepared to encounter many difficulties and 
much criticism, involving many plausible 
objections, which, on a first hearing, it 
may be difficult to answer, because we are 
dealing with the most complicated form of 
government known to history ; and it is a 
condition of the problem that we shall not 
found our argument upon abstract prin- 
ciples, but upon principles laid down by 
our Constitution ; and we must endeavour, 
by amendment boldly made, to deal in 
a practical way with the great difficulties 
that Time, the great innovator, has per- 
mitted to grow up. If this is the natural 
expectation, the history of former Reform 
Bills shows that it is confirmed by ex- 
perience. The great Reform Act of 1832 
was met by objections far more formid- 
able and criticism far more searching 
than that which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has advanced against the present 
measure, Yet of that Bill the right hon. 
Gentleman himself was the supporter, and 
is now constantly the eulogizer and the 
advocate ; and the noble Lord at the head 
of the party opposite, with the noble Lord 
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at the head of the present Government, 
were among its most powerful and most 
eminent supporters ; and it is now univer- 
sally admitted to have been one of the most 
beneficial measures that has passed the 
Legislature within living memory. If we 
look at the Bills proposed of late years, 
we find that each of these Bills has been 
met in a similar manner on its introduction 
into this House. The first of those Bills 
—that of 1852—proposed to deal with the 
small boroughs precisely as the right hon. 
Gentleman has recommended to-night—it 
proposed to unite with the then existing 
boroughs the smaller unrepresented towns. 
Yet that Bill never lived to see the light of 
day; it was never put to the test of dis- 
cussion in this House—and I believe it was 
a fortunate end, for its premature decease 
saved it from the trouble that was in store 
for it. If it had been debated in this 
House it would have been the most un- 
fortunate of the whole series, for it had 
the largest number of enemies and the 
smallest number of friends of any Bill 
ever introduced upon the subject. Again, 
the Bill of 1854 was prepared with the 
most consummate care by two of the 
principal authors of the first Reform Bill. 
That Bill proposed a large disfranchise- 
ment of the small boroughs and a re- 
distribution of seats. It was defeated, and 
we were told that it was unsuccessful on 
account of the large measure of disfran- 
chisement it proposed. On the next oc- 
casion parts were changed, and the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite sat here, and we 
had our places on the other side of the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman in his 
Reform Bill proposed a very small measure 
of disfranchisement, and it was that small 
amount of disfranchisement that formed one 
of the principal objections to the Bill, Then 
in 1860 it became our turn, with the ex- 
perience we possessed, to prepare another 
Reform Bill. The right hon. Gentleman, 
in criticizing that Bill, said that it either 
went too far or not far enough, but did not 
tell us which. Now we come to the pre- 
sent Bill, which is framed upon a different 
model, and has avoided all the objections 
that have been taken to former Bills ; and 
the right hon. Gentleman, whom I do not 
understand to move the rejection of the 
Bill because he did not make any Motion 
at all, with the kindness and consideration 
which we might expect from him, advises 
us to withdraw it on the plea that we are 
ignorant of all the principles upon which it 
is founded, and of all the facts upon which 
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those principles should be based, and tells 
us that should we withdraw it we shall be 
acting a part consistent with our honour, 
and with what the House expects from 
Government. I do not, however, think 
it a course the Government is at all likely 
to take. When the right hon. Gentleman 
himself sat in this place he felt it to be his 
duty to propose and submit to the House a 
Reform Bill. He did not then think that 
the House was in ignorance either of prin- 
ciples or facts, and he entered into a long 
statement, the effect of which was that the 
subject was ripe for consideration, that it 
called for decision, and that, although the 
Conservative party were in power, they 
would be wanting in their duty if, with 
their knowledge and experience, they made 
no attempt to settle the question. If that 
was the case at that time, how far more 
must it be the case now ? and if with all 
the experience and knowledge since ac- 
cumulated the House and the country are 
not able to dispose of the question, then I 
think the whole subject should be relegated 
not, as the right hon. Gentleman proposes, 
to a future Session, but to the indefinite 
period when there will be no prospect of 
passing any such measure. The right hon. 
Gentleman began his speech by what I had 
supposed to be so antiquated as to preclude 
the possibility of its being again heard in 
this House—an elaborate eulogy upon the 
advantages which are believed to be offered 
by the small boroughs. There sits beside 
him a noble Lord (Lord Stanley) who, in 
advocating the Bill of 1859, avowed with 
great frankness and great truth that if 
that Bill made a very small disfranchise- 
ment, that smallness arose not from the 
possibility of defending small boroughs, 
but from the fact that, looking at the 
question in a practical view, and knowing 
the difficulties which attended any large 
proposal of disfranchisement, it was not 
thought desirable to hazard the passage of 
that Bill by incurring those difficulties. 1 
appeal from the right hon Gentleman to 
his noble Colleague, and to those who have 
written upon the history and the constitu- 
tion of this country. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has said there are two kinds of 
Reformers—those who would give all power 
to numerical majorities, and those whom 
he regards as true and constitutional Re- 
formers, who would adapt the Act of 1832 
to the England of 1859. But what was 
the Act of 1832? In the Act of 1832, 
the abolition of small boroughs was the 
principal feature. The principle of the 
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Act of 1832 was the removal from small 
boroughs, subject either to nomination or 
corrupt influence, of the power of repre- 
sentation in order to confer it upon those 
great centres of wealth, intelligence, in- 
dustry, and knowledge which constitute the 
real public opinion of this country. If, as 
the right hon. Gentleman has said, the 
characteristic of the true Reformer is to 
adapt to the circumstances of our own day 
the Act of 1832, then I contend that this 
measure which the right hon. Gentleman 
supposes to be founded in ignorance of 
principle and ignorance of fact, is a mea- 
sure of sound and constitutional Reform ; 
and that the course which the right hon. 
Gentleman has recommended to the House 
is opposed to the principle of the Act of 
1832. In dealing with the subject of the 
smaller boroughs, the right hon. Gentle- 
man abandoned the doctrine which may be 
called the doctrine of ‘‘ young men.’’ He 
admitted that when young men of ability 
seek their entrance in this House, the 
small boroughs are not the principal or 
the only means by which they can attain 
that result; but he insisted upon another 
argument, equally, I think, unfounded in 
fact, for he said that there were in this 
country a great number of interests and 
professions which it was most important 
should be fully represented in this House, 
but which, being neither mercantile nor 
agricultural, could not command represen- 
tation either in the counties or in the great 
commercial towns of the country. Then 
he proceeded to give us instances, some of 
which I took down at the time as he spoke. 
He first referred to professional men, who, 
he said, were unable to enter this House 
unless elected for small boroughs—for- 
getting, I suppose, his own Attorney 
General and Solicitor General, the one a 
Member for a great county, and the other 
of a great city ; the one in England, and 
the other in Ireland. He seemed to have 
forgotten that the present Lord Advocate 
represents the capital of Scotland, that 
Manchester is represented by the leader of 
the Northern Circuit, and that the present 
Solicitor General is the Member for a large 
seaport town in another part of the coun- 
try. The right hon. Gentleman passed on 
to speak of those who, having spent their 
time in India or the colonies or in foreign 
parts, are acquainted with interests upon 
which, but for their knowledge, we might 
not possess much practical information, 
and he referred more particularly to my 
hon. Friend who now sits for Frome (Sir 
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Henry Rawlinson), and who was first elected 
as a Member of this House by Reigate. It 
was the Act of 1832, the spirit of which we 
now seek to follow, that first constituted 
Frome, and confirmed the representation 
of Reigate. With respect to the Members 
for Bridport (Mr. K. Hodgson) and Hunt- 
ingdon (Mr. T. Baring), every one knew 
that the Gentlemen who represented these 

laces could not be kept from the House 
messed than they themselves desired. They 
are the merchant princes, to whom the 
right hon. Gentleman himself has said this 
House is always open. The right hon. 
Gentleman then spoke of the small bo- 
roughs as being the only mode by which 
those acquainted with our colonial affairs 
could find access to this House; but, as 
showing that this is not the case, I would 
refer to the most recent election—that for 
Cambridge—where a Gentleman well ac- 
quainted with one of our most important 
colonies was returned as a Member to this 
House (Mr. Gorst). He then referred 
to India and said, you are going to lay 
hands upon Honiton, Leominster, and 
Harwich, boroughs which have sent to 
Parliament men of eminence and well ac- 
quainted with Indian matters. If this Bill 
passes, we are certainly going to follow the 
course alluded to by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. But the right hon. Gentleman did not 
remember that in the Bill which he himself 
introduced in 1859 all boroughs possessing 
populations of less than 6,000 inhabitants 
were to have the sacrilegious hands of the 
then Government laid upon them ; and it 
does so happen—for I have just referred — 
that these three boroughs, Honiton, Leo- 
minster, and Harwich were included in the 
list. As far, then, as the illustrations of 
the right hon. Gentleman are concerned — 
and illustrations, as he says, are superior to 
arguments —they have not added much 
force to the argument which he desires to 
recommend to the House. But, after all, 
what is this argument? Are we to have 
it seriously contended that in order to per- 
fect the representation of this House we 
are to retain a large number of these small 
boroughs, which everybody knows, if not 
more accessible to corrupt influences, are 
far more accessible to nomination than 
larger constituencies? The fundamental 
principle of the Reform Act was the aboli- 
tion of those smaller constituencies, and 
the substitution in their places of those 
great communities, the centres of wealth, 
the depositories of skill, industry, and of 
commerce, the Members for which when 
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they come to the House bring with them, 
not only their personal qualities, their learn- 
ing, and their intelligence, but bring also 
those influences which rightly enough are 
inseparable from the representation of 
great constituencies. If we are to act in 
the spirit of the Bill of 1832, let us just 
for a moment consider what are the changes 
with which, in the altered circumstances of 
the country, it is necessary to deal. The 
right hon. Gentleman himself, when under- 
taking the advocacy of a measure of Re- 
form, did not then deliver a eulogium upon 
the smaller boroughs. He stated then 
that the true and the constitutional Re- 
formers were those who walked under the 
guidance of the Constitution, who adapted 
the Reform Act of 1832 to the circum- 
stances of 1859. If that was true in 
1859, how much more true is it at the 
present time? No doubt in 1832 the 
great communities which received repre- 
sentation were large and flourishing ; but 
if it were right in 1832 that Gatton and 
Old Sarum should yield up the franchise 
in order that Manchester and Leeds might 
be enfranchised, it is equally just in our 
day that the boroughs sacrificed in this 
Bill should be so dealt with, in order that 
larger and more worthy communities should 
receive the privileges which this Bill pro- 
poses to confer upon them. But the right 
hon. Gentleman spoke of aggravating ano- 
malies by the present Bill. Really I have 
some difficulty in ascertaining what the 
right hon. Gentleman understands by ano- 
malies. To meit seems an anomaly that 
the great constituency of South Lancashire 
should be so meagrely represented as at 
present ; yet he seems surprised that we 
propose to give six Members to South 
Lancashire, and says we are making the 
House of Commons like a Polish Diet. It 
appears to me to be an anomaly that the 
constituency of South Lancashire, with 
its 627,000 inhabitants, should have no 
greater number of representatives than 
the towns of Honiton and Lyme, which 
have exactly 6,500. The time was when 
that was the opinion of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself. In his Bill of 1859 he 
proposed to make the same division of 
South Lancashire which we propose to 
make in the present Bill. And does not 
the right hon. Gentleman think it an 
anomaly that the Southern division of 
Devon, with its 413,000 inhabitants, 
should have only the same number of re- 
presentatives as the borough of Totnes, 
which has a population of 4,000? Those 
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constituencies which in 1832 reeeived re- 
presentation were, indeed, great towns in 
comparison with those deprived of the 
franchise, but they were small in compari- 
son with what we now see around us. In 
1832 the only railroad opened in the 
country was that between Liverpool and 
Manchester, and no trans-Atlantic steamers 
were in our ports. In the interval which 
has elapsed villages have risen into great 
towns. It is acting in the spirit of the 
measure of 1832, and in order to carry out 
the policy indicated by that Act, that the 
present Bill has been proposed to you. 
The right hon. Gentleman objects to the 
system of grouping; but we have acted 
in accordance with the principle which I 
believe he has always asserted should be 
followed by those who would frame a Re- 
form Bill. We have not first inquired how 
many seats could be obtained by disfran- 
chisement, but how many were demanded 
for the purpose of enfranchisement. The 
right hon. Gentleman has commended the 
choice of additional towns which we have 
made, and the proposals which he has 
himself made to the House sustain our ar- 
rangement with respect to South Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire. But the right hon. 
Gentleman has addressed us upon what he 
calls plurality of representation. I do 
not know from what source he hus gained 
enlightenment as to the philosophy of 
English representation ; but if he had con- 
sulted Mr. Hallam he would have found 
that, when speaking of large and small 
constituencies alike having two Members, 
Mr. Hallam says it is an arrangement 
easier to wonder at than explain. At the 
time of the Reform Bill 150,000 was the 
amount of population considered to entitle 
a county to a third Member, and 150,000 
is the number adopted in the present 
measure. Then the right hon. Gentle- 
man complains that the system of group- 
ing is foreign and new, that it causes 
expense and contributes to bribery, and 
that it is likely to be mischievous in its 
results. Although the right hon. Gen- 
tleman complains much of the ignorance 
of those who have framed this Bill, he 
cannot have paid much attention to the 
history of grouping, if that be his opinion. 
The system is not foreign and new to 
England and Wales, much less is it new to 
the representation of Scotland. It has 
not been found produetive of expense ; the 
Returns made by the agents of candidates 
for membership show that groups of small 
boroughs are the cheapest. The sum re- 
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turned by the agent of Sir George Lewis, 
when the representative of the Radnor 
Boroughs, was one of the smallest ever 
recorded in connection with the £10 fran- 
chise. Then, with regard to bribery, does 
the right hon. Gentleman expect grouping 
will increase bribery and bring about a 
system of caucus similar to that prevailing 
in connection with American elections ? 
I believe there is only one instance of 
a Member having been unseated for bri- 
bery in all the elections that have taken 
place for the groups of boroughs in Scot- 
land. But Scotland, according to the 
right hon. Gentleman, is not a case in 
point, inasmuch as by the grouping pro- 
posed in this Bill large intermediate towns 
of importance will be passed over. But 
if the right hon. Gentleman had been more 
familiar with Scotland he would have 
known that Greenock—a not unimportant 
place having its separate representation— 
lay in the middle of a district of grouped 
representation. The experience which we 
have had of grouping in Scotland shows 
that it is not a source of expense, but 
rather a source of economy—not a source 
of bribery, but rather of purity of election 
—and if these have been its effeets in 
Scotland we have good grounds for sup- 
posing that it will produce the same effects 
in England. It is all very well for the right 
hon. Gentleman to say that we might have 
proposed to take a single Member from 
some comparatively small boroughs which 
have two ; but would he not have objected 
to that system when regarded in the light 
of its effect upon his own followers? 
Those who examine the question will find 
that in order to provide without the system 
of grouping a sufficient number of Members 
for the constituencies which it is proposed 
to enfranchise, it is absolutely necessary to 
resort to actual disfranchisement, or so 
extensive a removal of second Members 
from smaller boroughs as would cause great 
dissatisfaction. The Bill of the right hon. 
Gentleman merely to gain fifteen seats 
withdrew the Members from every borough 
containing less than 6,000 inhabitants ; 
but in order to gain fifty seats we must ~ 
have taken them from boroughs comprising 
much larger populations, if it had not been 
for the adoption of the system of grouping. 
I acknowledge that I am not one of those 
who would be particularly unwilling to see 
this one-sided disfranchisement carried fur- 
ther. With my views of Parliamentary 
Reform, it seems that a town with more 
inhabitants than 8,000 might very well be 
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called upon to sacrifice its second Member. 
But I would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
how, with his views, he would give adequate 
representation to the larger constituencies 
by any other plan so easily as by that pro- 

osed ? Why have we proposed this Bill? 

ave we done so without experience? The 
right hon. Gentleman speaks in bantering 
terms of the ignorance of those who have 
proposed this Bill. We may have been 
ignorant ; but we were not ignorant, at any 
rate, of the fate which befell the Bill of 
1854 ; we were not ignorant of the inade- 
quacy of the Bill of 1859; we were not 
ignorant of the fate of the Bill of 1860. 
We were navigating waters, which had 
been already buoyed. We wished to avoid 
running this ship upon the former rocks ; 
we desired to submit to the House a mea- 
sure which we might honestly recommend, 
as deserving the confidence and the support 
of Parliament. The right hon. Gentleman 
has to-night come forward, not merely to 
criticise the measure of the Government, 
but to expound, with generosity and frank- 
ness, the views he entertains upon the 
subject of Parliamentary Reform. We 
know now what his views are, and what 
will be the policy aimed at in any Re- 
form Bill which may hereafter be pro- 
pounded by the right hon. Gentleman. 
The first aim will be to maintain all those 
smaller channels by which people now find 
their way to this House, whom larger con- 
stituencies would not send. Another aim 
will be to eliminate everything connected 
with commerce and indastry from thecounty 
constituencies, and to make them purely 
and entirely rural. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, in proposing the Bill of 1859, spoke 
a great deal of the duty of which fell upon 
the Ministry, and even a Conservative 
Ministry, to bring forward such a measure 
as would settle the question of Reform ; 
but I should like to know whether what 
the country expects as a settlement of the 
question is the maintenance of the small 
boroughs and the elimination from the 
counties of all traces of commercial inte- 
rest. The present measure has not been 
brought forward in ignorance, and it is not 
a measure which it is consistent with our 
honour to withdraw. The right hon. 
Gentleman further says we have neglected 
our duty in the matter of boundaries. 
What we have said is this—let the people be 
represented, not according to class notions, 
but according to the community to which 
they actually belong. In an able speech the 
other night the right hon. Gentleman the 
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Member for Cambridge (Mr. Walpole) said 
that we did not want class representa- 
tion, but that we wanted the representation 
of communities. That was a sound doctrine, 
and upon that doctrine this Bill proceeds in 
the matter of boundaries. If a community 
is associated in municipal affairs, if it con- 
tributes to the same municipal burdens, 
prima facie it ought to have the same re- 
presentation; but places like Croydon or 
West Bromwich, which were comprised in 
the Bill of the right hon. Gentleman, being 
parts of counties, and paying the county 
rates, ought to remain in the counties for 
the purpose of representation. The right 
hon. Gentleman says there ought to be a 
marked distinction between a rural and an 
urban constituency ; but I differ from the 
right hon. Gentleman both as to the prin- 
ciple and the possibility of applying it. 
The argument of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for King’s Lynn (Lord Stanley), when 
defending in 1859 the proposal of Lord 
Derby’s Government for an uniform £10 
franchise, was in favour of the practice we 
propose, for he said of dividing a borough 
from a county that that is just the thing 
you cannot do, and that towns extend 
themselves so gradually and impercepti- 
bly that you cannot tell where the town 
ends and the country begins. I think 
the doctrine of the noble Lord is prefer- 
able to the doctrine of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. Upon principle, I object to this 
marked distinction between classes. I do 
not object to the policy which gives a ge- 
nerally rural constituency, or a generally 
commercial constituency, the choice of re- 
presentatives; but I say it would be a 
great misfortune, it would cut very deep 
into the principles of our representa- 
tion, it would tend to create an antago- 
nism of interests and a war of classes, 
if all our Members, or even a large pro- 
portion of them, came to this House 
as distinct representatives of a special in- 
terest. A certain number of such Mem- 
bers may be beneficial ; but equally bene- 
ficial and equally important in this House 
are those Members who, being connected 
with a combination of interests, as many 
of us are, wield the foree both of rural in- 
fluence and commercial influence, and in- 
dependent influence, and are able to form 
their views upon wider principles, and to 
mediate and moderate between those who 
take more special and restricted views. 
But this argument about boundaries is a 
dilatory and obstructive argument. It is 
not long since we were told that the House 
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would not deal with the question until it 
had the whole measure before it. If you 
had had both Bills before you, the answer 
would have been, ‘ It is very true you have 
told us that there are to be the Members for 
counties and there are to be the Members 
for such and such boroughs, but you have 
not thought proper to inform us what is to 
be the limit between county and borough ; 
it is impossible for us to know what your 
plan of representation is, because you have 
not told us where the line is to be drawn 
between £14 on the one hand and £7 on 
the other ; and therefore it is impossible 
for us to deal with your measure.” But the 
right hon. Gentleman himself, while rais- 
ing all these objections to our system of 
grouping, has recommended a new system 
of grouping of his own. He says it would 
be wise to group the small unrepresented 
towns into new boroughs. What, then, 
become of his objections to the system of 
grouping that it is foreign, that it is ex- 
pensive, that it leads to bribery, and to a 
system of caucus? He forgot to explain 
why the grouping of new towns would be do- 
mestic, while that of old towns was foreign 
—or why the evils of expense, of bribery, 
and of caucus, so strongly present in the 
one case, would be absent in the other. I 


say, then, that the charge of the right hon. 
Gentleman, that we have neglected our duty 
in this matter of boundaries, is completely 


disposed of. We should have acted in a 
spirit contrary to that of the Reform Act 
of 1832 if we had sought to draw the 
closest line of demarcation possible between 
all the borough constituencies and the 
county constituencies in the kingdom, and 
should have involved ourselves in endless 
difficulties, with no prospect of bringing 
the matter to a final settlement. Neither 
ean I admit the charge that the kind of 
grouping proposed is either foreign or ex- 
pensive. It appears to me that if you 
want to put an end to the idea of Reform, 
and that if you wish to withdraw it and to 
throw it over to the Greek Kalends, there 
is searcely a suggestion you can make more 
likely to effect that object than the sug- 
gestion that you should set to work and 
not take in the existing and well-known 
boroughs, boroughs which are fixed by 
statute, but the small towns scattered 
throughout the country, and endeavour to 
organize them into new constituencies, and 
give them a new representation. I say that 
if you undertake that duty, you will be in- 
volved in another which will require all 
these inquiries which the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman has suggested before a Reform Bill 
can be brought in. As I before observed, 
I sincerely sympathize with the observa- 
tions of my right hon. Friend the Member 
for the University of Cambridge, that we 
want representation by communities, and 
not by classes; and I quite agree that 
just and reasonable consideration ought to 
be given to the classes of which the future 
constituencies are to be composed ; but I 
think that we are carrying that investiga- 
tion too far when we speak of them as ne- 
cessarily antagonistic interests. I am old 
enough to remember a time when class 
interests were much more conflicting than 
they are now; but the wise legislation of 
the House for the last twenty-five years has 
been such as greatly to diminish the vio- 
lence of those conflicts, and almost to extir- 
pate the causes of animosity themselves. 
[ remember when it was otherwise—when 
the Duke of Wellington went down into Lan- 
cashire to open the first railway, and was 
encountered by the working classes with a 
manifestation of feeling growing entirely 
out of sentiments that have long passed 
away. I remember also the struggles which 
took place between different sections of the 
wealthier classes in this country, the various 
interests being marshalled one against the 
other with an amount of jealousy and ani- 
mosity that happily exist no longer. In 
the year 1830 Mr. Huskisson, when mak- 
ing a speech in this House, pointed out 
how much class feeling guided the legisla- 
tion of that day, and how much the bur- 
dens of the country were levied in con- 
formity with class views and class inte- 
rests. But for the last twenty-five years, 
by the wisdom of this House, every mea- 
sure of legislation has been directed with 
a view not to the benefit of any parti- 
cular class, but to the benefit of the whole 
community ; and the result has been a 
change of public feeling, and a good under- 
standing between every class of the com- 
munity which it is delightful to witness, 
and to which in this argument we ought 
to bear constant testimony. I, therefore, 
trust we shall be less given to dwelling on 
class interests and class distinctions in 
this debate, and that this measure which 
is notdrawn with a view to the interests 
of any particular class, will be found to be 
equally beneficial to all. Ihave concluded 
the remarks which I now propose to make. 
I did not understand the right hon. Gentle- 
man to give practical effect by any Motion 
to the suggestions which he has made. 
The right hon. Gentleman himself, seven 
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years ago, explained to the House the 
reason why it was his duty to give effect to 
the promises which have been held out on 
the subject of Reform, It was very kind 
and very considerate, and no doubt ex- 
ceedingly well intended on the part of the 
right hon. Gentleman, to recommend us to 
withdraw the present measure. But if we 
were to fail in prosecuting our duty, I 
think we should hear from him comments 
upon the course which we had pursued. 
My earnest hope is that this question may 
now be settled. I think it was our bounden 
duty, in this the first Session of a new 
Parliament, to submit the question to the 
best of our judgment and ability to the 
House. And I earnestly trust that by 
the moderation of all parties, and by that 
on which the right hon. Gentleman has 
justly as well as confidently relied—the 
good sense and right judgment of this House 
—the present Parliament may be able, in 
the present Session, to bring to a just and 
satisfactory conclusion the long agitated 
question of a Reform in the representation 
of the people. 

Mr. WALSH said, he trusted the 
House would extend its indulgence and 
kindness to him while he addressed to 
them a few remarks. This was not the 
first time that the small boroughs had 
been attacked ; they had survived former 
assaults, and he trusted they might sur- 
vive the present. These boroughs had 
never wanted able and eloquent defenders, 
and among the most eloquent and most 
able was the right hon. Gentleman sitting 
opposite. In 1859 the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said— 

“T must frankly own it appears to me that to 
proceed far in the disfranchisement of small bo- 
roughs is a course injurious to the efficiency of 
the House of Commons. You must not consider 
in this matter the question only of the electors, 
You must consider quite as much who are likely 
to be the elected. If you have nothing 
but large and populous bodies to return Mem- 
bers of Parliament . . . you will not find 
it possible to introduce adequately into this House 
the race of men by whom the government of the 
country is to be carried on.”—{3 Hansard, ciiii. 
1054.) 

In the course of a speech made last sum- 
mer the right hon. Gentleman, in address- 
ing, he believed, the electors of Chester, 
held similar language, and said if this 
country wished to be served well it must 
return young men to Parliament ; and, 
with all deference to what the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Oxford (Mr. 
Cardwell) had said, except in the case of 
some few favoured individuals, he did not 
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see how this result was to be brought about 
unless through the medium of small bo- 
roughs. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer it might be 
said, in words which were applied to ano- 
ther great statesman, that all parties were 
proud of him ; and though he had quitted 
one side of the House and gone to sit at 
the other, he congratulated his new sup- 
porters on possessing such a distinguished 
advocate. But were they quite sure that 
that imagination, which in early youth had 
been dazzled by the splendour of Canning, 
and now in its maturer years was caught 
by the glitter of Birmingham, had finally 
settled? Were they quite sure it would 
not make another gyration? With a ver- 
bal alteration, he would address to them 
advice similar to that which fell from the 
injured father of Desdemona— 


“ Look to her, Moor ; have a quick eye to see; 
She hath deceived her father, and may thee.” 


To exhibit the vicissitudes of party war- 
fare and to show how difficult it was for 
even our most distinguished statesmen to 
keep their hold upon the larger constitu- 
encies, he need only remind the House 
that the late Sir Robert Peel, Sir James 
Graham, and many others had been unable 
to keep their hold on the large constitu- 
encies, and would have been kept out of 
Parliament but for the smaller boroughs, 
and that it was owing to the little borough 
of Tiverton that the singular wisdom and 
genial authority of Lord Palmerston were 
preserved to that House so long. Since 
the Reform debates had commenced the 
Opposition had been deluged with good 
advice by Gentlemen sitting opposite, who 
suddenly manifested the most affectionate 
interest in their well-being as a party. 
Their advice, however, partook largely of 
the character with which in childhood they 
had all been familiar. Having in vain 
besought the Conservative party to shut its 
eyes and open its mouth and swallow the 
good things Lord Russell would send it, 
they were now told how much better they 
would be from taking the dose, they were 
promised a nice game of Downing Street 
afterwards, and that the Reform stick 
should be hid away in the cupboard. But 
he contended that any settlement to which 
the House was asked to agree ought to be 
fair and to have some prospect of finality 
about it. This Bill affected the seats of 
seventy-nine Members, forty-eight of whom 
were Conservatives, and thirty-one Libe- 
rals ; and nothing had surprised him more 
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than the number of 8,000 which had been 
fixed on as the electoral limit. In these 
days of decimal figures 10,000 would 
surely have been the natural limit. But 
on looking through the Returns with the 
assistance of Dod, a very easy explanation 
presented itself of the grounds for select- 
ing 8,000 in preference to 10,000. He 
found that the seats with a population of | 
between 8,000 and 10,000 which would 
have been affected by choosing the higher 
number were seventeen, and of these six- 
teen were held by Liberals and only one 
by a Conservative Member. The modera- 
tion, therefore, of the Government in fixing 
the limit at 8,000 no longer surprised him. 
He had only one more observation to ad- 
dress to Members who, like himself, repre- 
sented one of the doomed boroughs. It | 
was quite evident now that it was a ques- 
tion between their existence or that of the 
Government, and not merely of those bo- 
roughs in the present schedule — because | 
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bitrarily fixed upon as being the minimum 
population which is to return two Mem- 
bers, cuts off a very large proportion of 
Members who sit on this side the House, 
while the obvious and intelligible limit of 
10,000 would, I believe, deal with exactly 
| the same number of Liberal and Conserva- 
tive seats. I will not ask why almost all 
the seats thus placed at the disposal of 
the Government go to places which will 
support this Government. I will not ask 
why, after the returns of population and 
electors which have been made with such 
care, we should go back five years, to the 
last census for the purposes of this Bill, 
and make no use of the knowledge we 
have of the numbers or character of our 
electors. I will not ask what precedent 
there is for the obnoxious proposal of 
| grouping boroughs already represented, 
and thereby increasing all their alleged 
defects and taking away their obvious be- 
nefits. Going more into detail, I will not 





once the principle established that mere | ask why Bewdley, with its deeaying popu- 
numbers were to overrule the property and | ‘lation already under 7,000 is left untouch- 
intelligence of the country, boroughs of | ed, and with its 391 Liberal electors not 
10,000, 15,000, and 20,000 inhabitants | | grouped with Droitwich with its 407 Con- 
might number their existence by moments. | servative electors ; these two towns being 
Let them not be killed in detail. Very \ten miles apart and in the same county, 
often offence was the best defence ; let | while Woodstock is brought twenty miles 
them join, therefore, in defeating a mea-| from its own county to be amalgamated 
sure which, he believed, would be subver-| with Wallingford. I will not ask why 
sive of the best interests of the country, | Brecon and Radnor, with their population 
and in furnishing the hon. Member for | under 8,000 and their Liberal representa- 
Westminster (Mr. J. Stuart Mill) with a | tives remain unaltered. The Government 
practical illustration of the way in which a | has reserved to itself the right of dealing 
minority could make its wishes respected arbitrarily with all these questions, and let 
and its interests cared for, even in the face | us not blame them too much that their 
of a powerful majority. justice is tempered with the charity that 

Mr. ARKWRIGHT: I can fully un-| begins at home. But, when a strict and 
derstand the very great difficulties which a | definite rule is Jaid down, and when, curi- 
Government must encounter in endeavour- | ously enough, the only exceptions made to 
ing to deal with such an important and it are made to the disadvantage of Conser- 
intricate subject as that of the Re-distri- | vative constituencies, then, I say, it is time 
bution of Seats. I can well believe that ' | for every honest man, and for every Mem- 
an Administration, however conscientious, | ber who has an especial interest in the 
must inevitably lay itself open to the. seats injuriously affected, to come forward 
charge—or at any rate to the suspicion— | and demand an explanation of the cireum- 
of inconsistency and unfairness, consider- | stances. The Government Bill lays down 
ing the numerous and conflicting interests | the rule that every constituency which had 








which this Bill touches; and considering | 
too how much, as in this case, is left to 


the arbitrary discretion of its promoters. | 


I should, therefore, be unwilling to attach 
too much importance to the curious chain 
of concidences which in the Bill now before | 
the House does, undoubtedly, expose it to 
the accusation of being formed as a party 
measure. I will not unduly insist on the 
curious fact that the figure of 8,000, ar- 


Mr. Walsh 


in 1861 a population of more than 8,000 
is still to retain its right to return two 
Members to Parliament. By this rule the 
' towns of Chicester, Guildford, Lewes, Mal- 
_ ton, Poole, Stamford, Tavistock, Wy- 
combe, and Windsor, all of which have a 
population between the mystical number 
(8, ,000 and 10,000, keep their privilege ; 
well and good. Now, there are ten groups 
| of boroughs which have more than 9,000 
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inhabitants. It is obvious, therefore, that 
by this rule all the groups should at least 
retain the above-mentioned privilege ; but, 
an exception is made, and these ten groups, 
not one of which would return two Liberal 
Members, and certainly five of which would 
return two Conservative Members, are not 
to have two representatives unless their 
population amounts to 15,000. Now I 
ask how, in the name of consistency and 
fairness, can this exception be supported ? 
I will take the case of the group of bo- 
roughs in which I am personally inter- 
ested, Ludlow and Lominster, and ask 
why are we not to have two representatives 
unless we have a population of 15,000 ? 
Is it because our electors are few? Our 
united electors number 765, while not one 
of the ten privileged towns I have named 
has more than 719. Is it because we are 
accused of corruption and undue local in- 
fluence? Such a suggestion has never 
even been whispered, and while the names 
of Windsor and Lewes, of Tavistock and 
Malton, are so notorious, we can safely say 
that that is not the reason. Is it because 
we are decaying places? No: both con- 
stituencies are flourishing and increasing 
steadily in proportion, while the compara- 
tively recent railways are just beginning 
to develop new sources of wealth and in- 
fluence, Is it because we have no vested 
rights. At this moment Ludlow and Leo- 
minster return four Members to Parlia- 
ment, and in the latter place, at least, we 
point back with pride to a long line of dis- 
tinguished representatives. No! the only 
method on which this spoliation of small 
boroughs has been conducted is— 


“The old rule, the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 


We small boroughs hold in our hands a 
banner, It is not so imposing and brilliant 
as that which still floats from the Treasury 
Bench. Our warriors are few and compa- 
ratively unskilled in the combat, but we 
have the advantage of having justice on 
our side, and we wage the battle of right 
against might. This Bill may be passed 
through the House by a small majority, 
and we know the tender mercies that are 
extended to the weak in Committee ; but 
I shall have this satisfaction, that the first 
words I have uttered in this House—words 
which if this Bill become law may be my 
last—have been against as illogical and 
tyrannical an injustice as has ever been 
contemplated by any Government. 


{Mar 14, 1866} 


again be singled out for attack. 
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Mr. JOHN HARDY said, it was hard 
that the borough of Dartmouth, which he 
represented, and which had been tampered 
with by the Reform Bill of 1832, should 
If the 
right hon. Gentleman who framed the Bill 
had grouped Dartmouth with other towns 
on the coast having similar interests, such 
as Brixham, and Paignton, and Teign- 
mouth, he might not have complained ; 
but what had Dartmouth to do with such 
way-side boroughs as Ashburton and 
Totnes, the last of which was of no good 
repute, and the other was so completely 
out of the way—for nobody went there— 
that if a man found himself there by chance 
he would have to ask where he was, 
Dartmouth, too, was one of those bo- 
roughs which had won its charter and done 
the State some service long before many 
of the larger boroughs had been heard of ; 
and, although a man ought to submit to 
see a small borough disfranchised with 
equanimity, if the country were likely to 
be benefited by the sacrifice, it was rather 
hard to have one’s seat handed over to a 
Democrat, and to be called upon to make 
way for the Scotch Radicals. For his own 
part, he was not in favour of making any 
addition to the number of Members already 
in the House. The House could not well 
contain a greater number, and the great 
majority of the present Members were un- 
able to express their opinions on any im- 
portant debate. But, beyond that, the 
Bill was full of anomalies, which he would 
illustrate by the single instance that one 
Member was to be taken away from the 
cathedral town of Lichfield, while Tam- 
worth, with 200 or 300 electors less, was 
left untouched. When the Franchise Bill 
was brought forward there was the usual 
ery that it was an honest Bill. But he 
called nothing honest that did not tell the 
truth. He would not detain the House 
longer, as he would have opportunities of 
attacking its details in Committee, but he 
could not avoid taking this opportunity of 
expressing his opposition to the Bill. 

Mr. KER expressed his dissatisfaction 
with the mode in which it was proposed in 
the Irish Reform Bill to deal with Down- 
patrick, the borough which he represented. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Member 
was not in order in discussing the Reform 
Bill for Ireland, as that measure was not 
before the House. 

Mr. KER, under those circumstances, 
would reserve his observations till the Irish 
Bill came on. 
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Mr. DUTTON said, he was not dis- 
posed to object to the second reading of 
the Bill, because he was of opinion that a 
Committee composed of half-a-dozen Mem- 
bers from each side of the House might in 
a very short time make this Bill into a very 
useful measure. His own opinion was that 
instead of grouping boroughs already en- 
franchised, it would have been a wiser 
course to have partially disfranchised all 
boroughs of under 15,000 population, and 
thus acquired sixty seats, which could have 
been distributed among the populous places 
which were at present unrepresented. He 
thought that the system of grouping bo- 
roughs adopted by the Government would 
be very unsatisfactory to the residents in 
these boroughs, and most inconvenient to 
the hon. Gentlemen who represented them. 
In some cases of proposed grouping it was 
extremely difficult to see any reason for 
the grouping, geographically or otherwise. 
In reference to his own case, he could not 
conceive why Cirencester, Tewkesbury, and 
Evesham should be joined. The people 
of those towns knew nothing of each other, 
and any person going the round of the 
three towns would have to travel over 
several branch lines, to go a distance of 


forty miles, and to change carriages five 


times. In reference to two boroughs in 
his own county, Lymington and Andover, 
he thought that it would have been far 
better, instead of being grouped, that they 
should have one Member each, and that 
unrepresented towns should be thrown into 
groups. Inreference to the distribution of 
seats he found that South Hants was not 
to have a third Member, though from the 
large population and from the rapid increase 
of the constituency in consequence of the 
large towns, such as Portsmouth and 
Southampton, that division of the eounty 
had upwards of 100,000 inhabitants, more 
than the number considered to entitle 
other counties to the extra Member. He 
was glad that the Bill was to be allowed to 
go into Committee, and he had no doubt 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
meet hon. Gentlemen on the Conservative 
side in a spirit of fairness, and that on the 
other hand the proposals of the Government 
would receive due consideration ; for with- 
out mutual concession no measure of this 
kind could be carried, and he was anxious 
to see the much-vexed question of Parlia- 
mentary Reform settled during the present 
Session. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he should be glad to know the position in 

Mr. Ker 


{COMMONS} 
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which the House stood with regard to the 
Motion of which the right hon. Member 
for Kilmarnock (Mr. Bouverie) had given 
notice. The right hon. Gentleman had 
given notice that in the event of this Bill 
being read a second time, he would move— 
“That it be committed to the same Committee 
with the Representation of the People Bill, and 
that it be an Instruction to the Committee that 
they do make both the said Bills into one.” 
The course to be followed with regard 
to this Bill might be materially affected 
by the decision which the House might 
arrive at on the Motion of the right 
hon. Member for Kilmarnock. The right 
hon. Gentleman was not then in his 
place, but it would be convenient that 
the House should know in what position 
they would stand in the event of this Bill 
being read a second time without a divi- 
sion. There was no disposition, as far as 
he knew, on that side of the House to ob- 
ject to the second reading; but they 
would be glad to know whether the Motion 
of the right hon. Gentleman could be made 
when the Committee on this Bill was fixed; 
whether the Government were prepared to 
assent to that Motion ; and if it should be 
agreed to, in what position the House 
would be as regarded any Amendments on 
the question, ‘* That the Speaker do leave 
the Chair.”” He was not aware that it was 
intended to move any Amendment on the 
Motion for the Speaker to leave the Chair, 
but it was desirable there should be a clear 
understanding as to the position in which 
the House stood. There was no wish on 
the part of the Opposition to gain time or 
take any unfair advantage of the Govern- 


ment. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, he thought the question of the 
hon. Baronet was a perfectly fair one. 
When introducing the Bill he said that as 
regarded the question of procedure he 
would endeavour to gather the feeling of 
the House, and he naturally looked to the 
termination of the discussion on the second 
reading as the period at which the Go- 
vernment would have received a sufficient 
indication of that feeling. They had sup- 
posed from the course matters had taken 
previously, that there would have been a 
longer discussion on the second reading ; 
but the information they now had led them 
to believe that it would, on the whole, 
meet the views of the majority of the 
House if the two Bills should be combined 
together. As a matter of fact, he believed 
that was the only point which had remained 
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in any doubt ; and on the part of the Go- 
vernment he had to say that he was pre- 
pared to accede to the Motion of his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Kilmarnock. 
He supposed that Motion would be made 
on going into Committee, which, with the 
permission of the House, he would fix for 
that day fortnight. 

Mr. SPEAKER, in reference to one 
of the questions asked by the hon. Baronet, 
said, that an Instruction to the Committee 
was not in the nature of an Amendment 
to the Motion for going into Committee ; 
and, therefore, Amendments on that Mo- 
tion had not been interfered with by the 
Instruction. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday, 28th May. 


CROWN LANDS BILL—{Bu 98.] 
(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Childers.) 


THIRD READING, 


Order for Third Reading read (Queen’s 
Consent signified). 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the Third 
Time.” 


Mr. AYRTON said, that among the 
other provisions of this Bill was one giving 
power to Her Majesty to retain Claremont 
for her life. He had wished a few nights 
ago to make a few remarks when the Re- 
port on that Bill was considered ; but 
having understood that it was not intended 
on that occasion to proceed with the Bill, 
his accidental absence had deprived him of 
an opportunity of doing so. Henow, how- 
ever, wished the House to consider seriously 
what they were about to do in this matter. 
They were violating a very important prin- 
ciple which had been laid down with re- 
ference to the disposal of public property 
and public revenue by the Crown. It was 
a long time since the Crown had possessed 
the power of disposing at its pleasure of 
the lands or the revenues which constituted 
its hereditary revenue. It was found that 
so many abuses had erept in through the 
freedom in that respect which had been re- 
served by the Sovereign, and that he was 
liable to so many importunities, that Par- 
liament was at last compelled to enact that 
no grants should be made of Crown lands 
to any person except under the most strin- 
gent conditions. But the general revenue 
was also in former times left to a large 
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extent at the disposal of the Crown; and 
that likewise was liable to so much abuse 
that at length Parliament determined that 
the whole of the revenue should be paid 
into the Exchequer, and that only a certain 
sum should be placed at the disposal of the 
Sovereign for the purposes of the civil Go- 
vernment, or, as it was described, for the 
expenditure of the Civil List. In the early 
part of the reign of George III. even that 
modified system still left the door open to 
very great practical abuses. It was found 
to be so difficult for the Sovereign to resist 
the arts and importunities of persons about 
the Court that large sums had been 
granted by way of pensions, and that all 
sorts of secret contrivances were resorted 
to to conceal them from the knowledge of 
the public. It was therefore determined 
that the best mode of securing the due ap- 
propriation of the money set apart as a 
Civil List for the benefit of the Sovereign 
and the use of the nation was, as far as 
possible, to repress the practice of allowing 
the Sovereign to grant any monies or pen- 
sions to any person whatever except under 
conditions then laid down, of the most pre- 
cise and stringent character. One mode 
of checking abuse was to prevent any pen- 
sion being granted secretly, to be paid in a 
covert manner; and it was required that 
every pension should be paid to the Exche- 
quer. It was further provided that no 
grant should be made except upon a Mes- 
sage sent by the Crown to Parliament, in 
order that it might be patent to the public 
to whom any such grant was made. That 
extended, however, only to the larger class 
of pensioners ; and all those under £1,200 
were still left at the absolute discretion of 
the Crown. But, to restrict the power of 
the Crown to grant these pensions, the 
Civil List was divided into classes, and a 
certain sum only was placed at its disposal 
to be appropriated according to its pleasure 
for pensions or other gratuities. That 
state of things continued, with some modifi- 
cations, until the accession of the present 
Queen, when a new arrangement was en- 
tered into, by which the practice of putting 
a large sum in the gross at the service of 
the Crown for pensions was abolished, and 
the still more precise method was adopted 
of allowing the Queen to grant pensions to 

ersons who had earned them by some 
Rind of merit to an extent not exceeding 
£1,200 in any one year. That system, 
therefore, having been found necessary in 
order to prevent the misappropriation of 
the public revenue, it had resolved itself 
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into this—that Her Majesty should not 
have the power of granting away any part 
of the public revenues except upon a 
public announcement in the House of 
Commons of the person to whom the grant 
was to be made; and it was necessary 
to have the assent of the House in all 
cases save those coming under the provi- 
sion that he had mentioned; while, on the 
other hand, where any discretion was left 
to the Queen respecting the grant of the 
smaller pensions, those pensions were made 
under the very stringent conditions of a 
Resolution of the House of Commons, 
which was incorporated in the Act passed 
for the settlement of the Civil List upon the 
accession of Her Majesty. Now, without 
any regard to these proceedings, it was 
proposed that an estate of £1,200 a year, 
being part of the land revenue that nomi- 
nally belonged to the Crown, should be 
placed at the unfettered discretion of Her 
Majesty without the House having any 
communication whatever of the objects 
and purposes for which that grant was to 
be made. Probably the precedent in respect 
to Frogmore, which had ceased to be occu- 
pied by a member of the Royal family, 
but was afterwards resumed, would be relied 
upon in that case. But when the applica- 
tion for Frogmore House for the use of Her 
Majesty was made, it was distinetly repre- 
sented that it was absolutely necessary for 
the convenient enjoyment of Windsor 
Castle that the Frogmore property should 
be deemed and taken to be part of the 
honour and manor of Windsor, inasmuch 
as it would be extremely disagreeable if 
that property were let out to a stranger 
who might become a very near neighbour 
of Her Majesty, almost participating in 
the enjoyment of Windsor Park. On that 
representation the House was pleased to 
acquiesce in the Bill by which the mansion 
and domain of Frogmore was not granted 
to Her Majesty as a separate estate, but 
was annexed to Windsor Castle, to be held 
and enjoyed as part of that property for 
the personal use of the Queen. All these 
facts were stated most precisely in the Act 
of Parliament to show the ground on which 
such a grant was made in addition to the 
settlement of the Civil List. But on the 
present occasion there was no statement 
whatever in the Bill of the reason why 
the grant was to be made, and they were 
entirely departing from all the principles 
which had regulated the management of 
the Civil List sinee the measures of eco- 
nomical reform passed at the instance of 


Mr, Ayrton 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. Burke. Before they opened the door 
to the abuses of former times they ought 
to havea clear explanation from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. They had been 
told that that grant was not exactly for the 
personal use of Her Majesty, but for the 
use of somebody or other ; but, in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the Acts to which 
he had referred, the House was entitled to 
have a distinct statement of the persons 
and purposes to which that property was 
to go, and also of the circumstances under 
which it was proposed to reverse their past 
policy and legislation in these matters. 
His object was that there should be an 
emphatie declaration on the part of Par- 
liament that the property was to be granted 
only to some person who had aclaim upon 
the nation on account of meritorious ser- 
vices rendered to the State. If granted as 
a matter of private favour, it was the 
bounden duty of the Minister to communi- 
cate to the House before the grant was 
completed the object and purposes for which 
Her Majesty desired that this property 
should be placed at her disposal. It was 
with that view that he moved that the Bill 
be re-committed. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the word ‘‘ be ’’ to the end of the Question, 
in order to add the words “ re-committed 
in respect of Clause 27,”—(Mr. Ayrton,) 
—instead thereof. 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had no complaint to make 
of the history fraught with constitutional 
lore which had been given by his hon. 
Friend the Member for the Tower Hamlets. 
The practical question to which his hon. 
Friend referred was one of great import- 
ance—namely, how the revenues for the 
support and enjoyment of the Crown had 
been made by other persons a means of 
private enjoyment and public abuse. He 
quite admitted if his hon. Friend could 
show that there was anything in the pro- 
ceeding now proposed that bore any affinity 
to that subject he would be entirely justi- 
fied in asking the House to adopt his pro- 
posal. But the first objection he had to 
make to the proposition of his hon. Friend 
was, that it would be, in his opinion, en- 
tirely inoperative. As far as he could 
judge, the section of the Act of 1 & 2 
Vict., which related only to grants of pen- 
sions—that is, of money—would not be 
applicable to any graut by Her Majesty 
under the Bill, not of the revenues of 
Claremont, but simply of the use of the 
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House. Nevertheless, he could not agree 
to the insertion of the words of his hon. 
Friend’s Resolution, for reasons which he 
endeavoured on the previous occasion briefly 
to state, but which he feared he had not 
conveyed to his hon. Friend. He did not 
mean to impute that circumstance to a want 
of apprehension on the part of his hon. 
Friend, particularly on a night when a very 
high and just eulogium had been passed 
upon him by a distinguished authority in 
that House. That eulogium would entirely 
secure his hon. Friend from any censure 
from him upon that occasion. His hon. 
Friend complained that there was no 
recital in the Bill determining the motives 
of the grant. But the reason was that 
there was no analogy between this grant of 
Claremont and any previous grants. In 
the case of Frogmore, for example, it was 
proposed to make an addition, for the sake 
of Her Majesty’s own comfort, to the num- 
ber of palaces, houses, and mansions, which 
were at the disposal of Her Majesty, and 
were to be maintained for Her Majesty at 
the public charge. That might fairly be 
ealled an uncompensated grant to the 
Crown, and if there were now any inten- 
tion to make such a grant, it would be 
right to give a full explanation to the 
louse. But the case of Claremont was a 
peculiar case in this respect—that it had 
been a place of residence of Her Majesty 
in the earlier portion of her life, and had 
for a long time been enjoyed by the late 
King of the Belgians under peculiar cir- 
cumstances ; because, while entitled by 
Act of Parliament to an income of £50,000 
a year, some £35,000 a year had been 
regularly paid back into our Exchequer for 
a long series of years. The consideration 
that it would have been painful to the King 
of the Belgians that his palace at Clare- 
mont would be made a mere matter of 
merchandize for the purpose of obtaining 
a small sum for the public revenue was one 
which if it were necessary to dwell upon 
would have great weight with the House. 
But the ground upon which Her Majesty’s 
Government had asked this grant from the 
House was extremely simple—it was, in 
fact, a mere matter of business. It was 
that the grant formed part of an Act which 
was highly beneficial to the publie—an 
Act in which questions of great importance 
connected with the Crown lands were solved 
to the public advantage. Questions relat- 
ing to improvements of the Crown lands 
and to their minerals would for the future 
be decided upon principles common to set- 
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tled estates. The bargain would be for 
the benefit of the public, and he hoped 
also of the Crown Estates, But that ar- 
rangement could not have been legally 
made without the full and free consent of 
Her Majesty. Then there was the ques- 
tion of foreahores—that long-vexed question 
not only in that House, but in the country. 
In Scotland at this moment it formed a 
subject of very serious controversy. Well, 
that question of foreshores would be put 
in a train of settlement most satisfactory 
to the interests of the public by the provi- 
sions of the Bill. There would be no 
longer any rights of the Prince of Wales 
as reversioner of the Crown Estates—those 
rights would no longer interfere with those 
arrangements which, on the ground of pub- 
lie policy, might be thought best by the 
Government of the day. It was well 
known that upon many occasions when 
they had been debating in that House the 
management of the Crown lands it had 
been the duty of the Government to urge 
upon the House—and the House had never 
been slow to admit the fact—that, whatever 
might have been true as to the propriety 
or necessity of the renewal from time to 
time of the arrangements which placed his 
property in the hands of the public, yet, 
while the rights of the reversioner re- 
mained, they were bound to respect them 
absolutely ; but that absolute respect in 
many instances had been a bar to their 
taking measures which, on the grounds of 
public policy, would be perfectly justifiable. 
But the difficulty with respect to the fore- 
shores would be removed by this Bill. 
Again, these arrangements with respect to 
the New Forest would be mutually beneficial 
with respect to the shooting, as it would 
confer the rights necessary to give to Es- 
tates of the Crown in the New Forest their 
full market value. That arrangement 
would have the effect of bringing revenue 
to the Exchequer which it did not now 
enjoy. It was a part of this plan that in 
consideration of these great benefits the 
Government felt themselves justified in 
doing that which they would not otherwise 
have felt justified in asking Parliament to 
do—namely, to make over to Her Majesty 
the use and enjoyment of Claremont for 
her life. This, however, would not involve 
any new demand on the liberality of Par- 
liament. The concession made by this 
Bill would not entail any burden whatever, 
and it would not be necessary to ask an 
annual Vote from Parliament for the main- 
tenance of the houseand grounds. As an 
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and he felt sure it would not be the less 
acceptable because it was also agreeable 
and convenient to Her Majesty and the 
Royal Family. It was obvious, therefore, 
that the grounds upon which the proposal 
stood were entirely new and distinct, and 
he hoped his hon. Friend would be satisfied 
with that explanation, and would not press 
his Motion to a division. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


COURT OF CHANCERY (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Mr, Attorney General for Ireland, Mr, Solicitor 
General for Ireland.) 

[pitt 19.] sECoND READING, 
ADJOURNED DEBATE, 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to Ques- 
tion [9th May], ‘‘ That the Bill be now 
read a second time ;’’ and which Amend- 
ment was, to leave out the word ‘ now,”’ 
and at the end of the Question to add the 
words ‘ upon this day six months.’’—(J/r. 
Whiteside.) 


Quastion again proposed, ‘That the 
word ‘ now ’ stand part of the Question.’’ 


Debate resumed. 


Sir HUGH CAIRNS said, he had had 
the honour to serve on the Commission on 
whose recommendations a measure of this 
sort had been adopted. There were some 
details of the measure which might not be 
consistent with the Report of the Commis- 
sion, and which he thought might be the 
subject of Amendment when the Bill was 
in Committee. But the Bill was one which 
he thought would produce the greatest 
possible benefit in Ireland. He hoped it 
would lessen expense and delay, and would 
confer upon Ireland some of the benefits 
which had resulted in this country from 
the reforms in Chancery. He was anxious 
that the Bill should become law, subject to 
some changes in detail. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


On Motion of Mr. Soxtcrror Generat for Inz- 
LAND, Bill to authorize the Town Chuncil of Bel- 
fast to levy and pay charges in respect of extra 
Constabulary, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Sorictror Generat for Irgtanp and Mr, At. 
TORNEY GENERAL for IRELAND. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 159.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Nine o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, May 15, 1866. 


MINUTES.}—Took the Oath—The Lord Fitz- 
hardinge. 
Pustic Buis—First Reading—Crown Lands * 
(114); Grand Juries Presentment (Ireland) * 
115); Convicts’ Property* (116); Landed 
roperty Improvement (Ireland) * (117). 
Committee—Selling and Hawking Goods on Sun- 
day (92 & 119); Inclosure * (107); Harbour 
Loans * (104); Superannuations (Officers Me- 
tropolitan Vestries and District Boards) * (91). 
Report—Attorneys and Solicitors (Ireland) 1866 * 
(60); Contagious Diseases * (95) ; Inclosure * 
(107); Harbour Loans * (104); Superannua- 
tions (Officers Metropolitan Vestries and Dis- 
trict Boards) * (91). 


CATTLE DISEASE IN IRELAND: 
QUESTION. 


Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
asked, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had received any accounts confirm- 
ing the statements contained in the morn- 
ing newspapers that the Cattle Plague 
had broken out in Ireland? 

Eant GRANVILLE: My Lords, in 
answer to the Question of the noble 
Marquess, I may state that the only 
information which the Government has 
received to-day consists of a telegram to 
the following effect :— 


“Professor Ferguson had reported that cattle 
plague had broken out in the townland of Dren- 
nan, county Down, within a few miles of Belfast, 
that the infected cattle had been kiiled and buried, 
and an ‘infected district,’ under the Irish Act, 
marked out and watched by the constabulary, no 
egress or ingress of cattle being permitted. Sir 
John Larcom telegraphed that certain fairs in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the ‘ infected district’ 
ought to be stopped. Assent was telegraphed, and 
doubtless the Lords Justices of Privy Council will 
| stop the two fairs in question.” 
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SELLING AND HAWKING GOODS ON SUN- 
DAY BILL—(The Lord Chelmsford.) 
(No. 92.) comMITrEr. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into a Committee read. 


Moved, That the House do now resolve 
itself into a Committee on the said Bill.— 
(Lord Chelmsford.) 


Lorpv TEYNHAM said, that in moving 
as an Amendment that the Bill be com- 
mitted on this day six months, it was 
no part of his case that the noble and 
learned Lord who introduced the Bill 
(Lord Chelmsford) had overstated the 
amount of Sunday trading. On the con- 
trary, he was ready to admit that the 
noble and learned Lord had understated 
rather than overstated the matter. The 
noble and learned Lord had said that 
10,000 shops were kept open on the 
Sunday; but he should have said that 
20,000 poor traders were dependent on 
Sunday trading for their means of live- 
lihood. Taking the whole of the country, 
to which the Bill was intended to ap- 
ply, the habits and practices of many 
hundred thousands, the poorest of the 
poor for the most part, would be af- 
fected by the Bill. Not only for the 
sake of the poor, but for the sake of 
religion, and on the grounds of humanity 
and political wisdom, he hoped to per- 
suade their Lordships to reject the 
present measure. Their Lordships were 
aware that in order to effect a diminution 
of Sunday trading various Christian and 
moral forces had been brought into opera- 
tion. A large number of worthy men 
were now employed as missionaries, and 
their labours were especially exercised 
among the buyers and sellers on Sun- 
days. From year to year they reported 
progress, and they declared that their la- 
bours were not in vain, but that from 
their influence and persuasion a consider- 
able number of persons were ready to give 
up Sunday trading. The Saturday half- 
holiday and the payment of wages on 
Friday had, no doubt, likewise tended to 
diminish trading on the Sunday; but so 
many were those who remained unaffected 
by these circumstances that the necessity 
for Sunday trading remained to a great 
degree untouched. The noble and learned 
Lord had referred to Sunday fairs held 
in various parts of the metropolis; but, 
while the adoption of means to diminish 
that evil was a fit subject for Christian 
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and patriotic consideration, it should be 
borne in mind that the present Bill 
not merely affected the practices of in- 
dividuals, followed by them for an insig- 
nificant period of time only, but in at- 
tempting to ‘stamp out’’ in a day the 
rooted habits of the lower classes in the 
metropolis, it attacked a system which 
had existed from generation to generation. 
The noble and learned Lord regarded the 
Act of Charles II., imposing a fine of 5s. 
for trading on the Lord’s Day, as too weak 
an instrument for his purposes. He would 
refer to one or two facts in illustration 
of his argument. Four or five years ago, 
owing to some circumstances, the police 
were ordered to take steps under the 
Act. Five women were taken up and 
brought before the magistrates for selling 
some trifling articles to children, and in 
two or three of those cases in which 
these poor persons were convicted it had 
been found necessary to distrain in order 
to obtain the fines which had been 
inflicted, therefore the apprehension of 
such women was discontinued. It hap- 
pened also some years ago that Mr. 
Charles Pearson, the late Solicitor of 
the Corporation of London, had, backed 
by some other persons, determined to 
put the Act of Charles II. into force, 
with a view to put a stop to Sunday 
trading. Every Sunday, accordingly, 
people were employed for the purpose of 
detecting those who might be guilty of 
transgressing the law, and each Monday 
the offenders were summoned and fined; 
but it was discovered that in the greater 
number of cases it was impossible to get 
the fines without levying a distress, and 
the impression left on the mind of Mr. 
Pearson was that so much misery was 
thus inflicted by well-meaning persons 
upon their neighbours that they could not 
find it in their hearts to go on in the 
course which they had commenced, and 
eventually they were obliged to give up 
the operation of watching, fining, and 
distraining. Those facts occurred under 
the action of the existing law, and might 
be repeated as often as persons could be 
found cruel enough to put it in force; 
yet it was because the law which took 
the bed from under poor women and 
children was not strong enough that the 
noble and learned Lord asked their Lord- 
ships to put this new law upon the sta- 
tute book. In asking their Lordships to 
reject that Bill he was not calling upon 
them to signify their disapproval of some 
2H 
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imaginary scheme to put down Sunday 
trading which might be devised—he was 
arguing against a measure under the 
operation of which a fine not exceeding 
20s., and not less than 5s., might be 
inflicted for each offence under its pro- 
visions; and if 5s. could not be recovered 
as matters at present stood from the poor 
women who were convicted of selling on 
the Sabbath without taking their beds 
from under them, how, he would ask, was 
the higher fine of 20s. to be obtained? 
He was not now, it must be understood, 
speaking of a state of things in which the 
law might or might not be put in force, 
but of a totally altered condition of cir- 
cumstances; for if the Bill of the noble 
and learned Lord were to receive the 
sanction of Parliament it would become 
the duty of the police to see. that its pro- 
visions were carried into effect Sunday 
after Sunday, and Monday after Monday 
the magistrates would be employed in the 
imposition of the proposed fines, thus being 
made the instruments of taking their little 
means from the poor and leaving their 
homes desolate. The people, he might 
add, who were generally occupied in sell- 
ing in our streets on the Sabbath might 
be divided into two classes—the poor Irish 
and the poor costermongers. Their Lord- 
ships were aware how remarkable were 
the lower orders of the Irish for the 
strength of their domestic feelings and 
for the most part for the purity of their 
domestic conduct; but if the present Bill 
were to pass the officers of the law would 
be obliged to go into the courts in which 
they were collected together in the metro- 
polis, and Monday after Monday to dis- 
train the furniture of their little rooms; 
and would it, under these circumstances, 
be surprising if a spirit of antagonism to 
the police should be aroused among them ? 
Was the noble and learned Lord prepared 
to answer for the peace of the metropolis 
when such was likely to be one of the 
consequences resulting from his measure ? 
In the administration of the law it was 
at all times an exceedingly difficult matter 
to apportion the punishment to the offence, 
and he would invite their Lordships to 
weigh the offence against which it was 
proposed to legislate, and the punishment 
by which it was to be provided it should 
be followed. A poor girl might, under 
the Bill, be convicted of selling a few 
bundles of watercresses on a Sunday after- 
noon; and when it was borne in mind 
that after a first conviction for such an 
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offence a fine of from 5s. to 20s. might be 
inflicted, was there, he would ask, a fair 
proportion between such a punishment and 
the same amount of fine inflicted, it might 
be, for selling cigars in a cigar shop? The 
Bill was one the operation of which would 
extend over the whole country, and many 
of their Lordships would, as Justices of 
the Peace, be compelled to adjudicate under 
it. He would, under those circumstances, 
appeal to them to say whether they were 
prepared to fine their poor neighbours for 
selling an article, however trifling or how- 
ever innocuous it might be, on a Sunday? 
If not, they would feel it to be their duty 
to reject the Bill, for once it became law 
they would have no option but to act in 
obedience to its provisions. In Excise and 
Custom House cases, whenever an inor- 
dinately heavy fine was imposed, the per- 
son on whom it was inflicted might, upon 
the recommendation of the magistrate, 
apply to the head of the Revenue Depart- 
ment for some remission of the amount; 
but under the present Bill there would be 
no court or individual to whom an appeal 
from the decision of the magistrate could 
be made; so that, no matter how dispro- 
portionate to the offence committed the ma- 
gistrate might think the penalty which he 
found himself obliged to inflict, there would 
be no means of obtaining redress. He would 
now pass to another view of the subject. 
Convictions and punishments, whatever 
their nature and extent might be, were 
recorded in juxtaposition in the news- 
papers. A man might be brought before 
a magistrate for well-nigh killing an un- 
offending person in the street, and if for 
that unprovoked outrage even the full fine 
of £5 were imposed upon him there would 
be no comparison whatever between that 
punishment and the amount of the fine 
which might be inflicted on a poor woman 
for selling, it may be, watercresses or some 
other trifling article on the Sabbath. Was 
it for the honour of our law, then, that 
people should week after week have the 
disproportion between the two classes of 
cases brought under their notice in the 
public press? With whom would the Bill, 
if it became law, deal? With hundreds 
and thousands of the lower orders of the 
metropolis and other large towns; for, 
although the measure was primarily di- 
rected against sellers, it would exert 4 
moral effect upon the buyers, who were 
the neighbours and associates of the 
sellers; and, indeed, to a large extent, 
among the poorest of the poor, the buyers 
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were sellers and the sellers were buyers, 
What was the state of civilization among 
that large portion of the community? The 
notion of their Lordships with regard to 
these poor people probably was that they 
were too violent and rude in their manners 


and habits, and stood much in need of | 


education and instruction in religion and 
in gentleness. But would they teach gen- 
tleness on the part of a poor man towards 
his wife, his children, or his neighbours 
by going into the court or alley where he 
lived, and enforcing against him a measure 
like this of unheard-of violence and rigour ? 
Moreover, there were already too many of 
those concerned in Sunday trading who 
were more or less tainted with crime, and 
had not a proper regard for the principles 
of honesty. But a Bill which inflicted 
fines for the selling of oftentimes innocent 
things on a Sunday, and which sought to 
recover those fines by going to their hum- 
ble dwellings and violently taking away 
the few wretched articles of furniture 
which they might possess, would hardly 
teach those persons a due regard for 
honesty, or tend to make them refrain 
from preying upon the property of 
other people. Turning to the details of 
the measure, it would be found to hold 
that it was a right thing on the afternoon 
of Sunday to sell fruit and pastry, but 
that it was a wrong thing to sell water- 
cresses and shrimps at the very same hours 
—those who were guilty of selling water- 
cresses and shrimps on Sunday afternoon 
were liable to be fined and distrained 
upon; and those persons dwelt in the 
same courts and often in the same houses 
with the sellers of fruit and pastry, who 
were favoured by the noble and learned 
Lord. How would the Christian mission- 
ary who went among these people be 
able to reconcile such law as that with 
the religion which he had to teach them? 
How could they show these poor people 
the distinction between the criminal and 
the permitted trade? Again, was not that 
aclass measure? At any time during the 
Lord’s Day their Lordships might in their 
clubs buy what they pleased, and by this 
Bill they were called upon to legislate with 
respect to the offences of other people and 
not theirown—they were invited tolegislate 
concerning the lives of other people which 
were governed by circumstances that did 
not at all affect their own lives. He asked 
their Lordships to leave them alone. He 
appealed to the noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack, and also to other noble and 
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learned Lords; he appealed especially to 
those Peers who were Justices of the Peace 
—whether it was possible on the princi- 
ples of justice to carry into execution the 
penalties laid down in that Bill. A police- 
man acting under that measure might 
summon an individual for the offence of 
Sunday trading, and if the magistrate 
asked the policeman, “ Supposing I con- 
vict this man or woman, what interest 
have you in the fine?” his reply might 
be, “That fine is to pay my wages. I 
shall be fed and clothed in part by it.” 
He now came to the religious aspect of 
the question. The noble and learned Lord 
professed to have introduced the measure 
solely on municipal grounds; but it could 
not be concealed from their Lordships that 
the Bill would never have been introduced 
but for the ancient law given to the Jews 
that on one day in seven they should do 
no manner of work. The commandment 
which the noble and learned Lord would 
introduce was, that for three hours of one 
day in seven no manner of work should 
be done-—for to that extent alone did the 
Bill really proceed. He did not know 
where the noble and learned Lord found 
his authority for a certain kind of observ- 
ance of the Sabbath during a limited 
number of hours and for no other period, 
for that was the ultimate extent to which 
the Bill proceeded. On the other hand, 
when He who was Lord of the Sabbath 
went through a corn-field on the Sabbath 
day his disciples gathered of the corn 
and ate it, nor did Hereprove them. The 
interpretation he put upon this was that 
a hungry man was authorized by Him 
to obtain food for himself throughout the 
whole of the twelve hours of the Sab- 
bath day. The Sabbath was made for 
man, not man for the Sabbath. It is 
impossible in a statute to provide at once 
for exact obedience to a law forbidding all 
selling during all hours of the Sunday, 
the only law which would agree with the 
fourth Commandment ; and also, when the 
need of man required, permitting buying 
and selling in any hour of the Lord’s Day, 
the three selected hours of the noble and 
learned Lord not excepted. Whereas 
Keble, in his preface to Hooker, repre- 
sents that that celebrated man urges the 
perpetual observance of the Lord’s Day 
(carefully separating from it the name of 
Sabbath), as a sacrifice of one-seventh 
part of our time to God. And Joseph 
Mede, of Cambridge, no inferior scholar, 
reminds us that all nations had something 
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in their ceremonies whereby they signified 
the God they worshipped. So in those of 
the Celestial Gods, and those which were 
deified souls of men, were different rites, 
whereby the one was known from the 
other, as—those Gods which were made of 
man, having funeral rites in their services, 
as cognizances that they were souls de- 
ceased. So the Jews, by sanctifying the 
seventh day, professed themselves wor- 
shippers of that only God who created the 
Heaven and the earth, and rested the 
seventh day, and who is the God of the 
noble and learned Lord, whose act of 
resting for three hours during one day in 
seven he would by this Bill require all 
England to celebrate. He asked their 
Lordships, therefore, to reject this Bill, 
and he would remind such of them 
as were Scotch Peers that many of 
them were requested by their countrymen, 
who were famed for their regard for the 
Sabbath, to support his Amendment. The 
Bill enacted that no person should here- 
after expose for sale any goods, wares, or 
merchandise, or anything whatsoever ex- 
cept what was excepted by the Bill. He 
did not see how railway and steamboat 
travelling could be continued if this Bill 
passed, because it would prevent the sale 
of railway and steamboat tickets. A very 
large portion of the poor of London were 
engaged in buying and selling until one 
or two o’clock on Sunday morning, and 
was it a merciful thing that they should 
be required to resume their occupations so 
early on Sunday morning as that all their 
buying and selling should be finished by 
nine o’clock? He was informed that per- 
sons came all the way from places as dis- 
tant as Gravesend to Middlesex Street on 
Sunday morning, for there only could they 
provide the garments required for their 
families. The details of the Bill were open 
to innumerable exceptions. Those who sold 
vegetables usually sold also the fuel to cook 
them with; but the present Bill allowed 
persons to sell the vegetables, but not the 
coal or coke their customers required. The 
noble and learned Lord utterly excluded 
the sale of tea and sugar on the Sunday, 
while he would allow a man to buy at the 
baker’s, butcher’s, or greengrocer’s what he 
required. More than one person had 
pointed out to him the imperfections of 
the clause which contained the exceptions 
with regard to pastry, fruit, and certain 
beverages. They stated that there were 
many poor 
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those excepted beverages, who also sold 
ices and sweetmeats for children ; but by 
this Bill they would not be allowed to ex- 
pose the latter for sale on the Sunday in 
the same shop in which they sold the 
former; and yet it was by the sale of all 
this variety of things that they were able 
to pay their rents and obtain an honest 
livelihood. The noble and learned Lord 
intended to stop one-half of their trade. 
To a great many, the most interesting por- 
tion of the exceptions applied to the sale 
of newspapers, or, in the language of Par- 
liament, periodical publications. These 
were allowed to be sold until ten o’clock 
on the Sunday morning. Among them 
there was one in particular— The Observer 
—a paper of some repute, which was pub- 
lished only on Sunday morning. Well, ac- 
cording to the Bill of the noble and learned 
Lord, as far as the railway could carry it 
up to ten o’clock the paper might be sold ; 
but if the speed of the train would not 
allow the paper to arrive at ten o’clock it 
would be an unlawful and wicked thing 
to expose it for sale, and the seller after 
one conviction would be liable to a fine of 
20s. for every paper sold. In the country 
—-particularly on the Sunday—newspapers 
were sold by persons who also sold paper 
and envelopes, and there was a post to 
London on that day. Up to ten o’clock 
the sellers of newspapers would be held 
harmless; but to sell letterpaper or enve- 
lopes for the post would be a penal thing. 
Then the exception with regard to cook- 
shops was objected to by the poor on the 
ground that the effect of it would be to 
drive them in the afternoon from their 
homes to places of public entertainment; 
and not only that, but practically to com- 
pel them to buy cooked food when they 
might buy uncooked food more cheaply, 
and enjoy it with their families in their 
own homes. The clause with respect to 
bakers and licensed victuallers approached 
them with an air of gentleness. There 
were certain hours on the Sunday when 
their lawful business might be carried on. 
Under the present law if a licensed vic- 
tualler was convicted for selling to ten or 
twelve persons within the prohibited hours 
he had to pay only one fine, but this Bill 
would bring him under the operation of 
the clause which multiplied the fine. On 
the grounds, then, of policy, of religion, 
and of detail, he asked their Lordships to 
support him in the Motion that the House 
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An Amendment moved to leave out 
(“now”) and insert (‘this Day Six 
Months.”) 

Lorpv CHELMSFORD said, the course 
pursued by the noble Lord was one, to say 
the least of it, very unusual and open to 
very considerable objection. It might be 
in the recollection of their Lordships that 
when the Motion was made for the second 
reading the noble Lord made a speech 
against it. He began by expressing him- 
self favourable to the Bill in one respect, 
because, unlike the measure of 1860, 
which was confined to the metropolis, it 
extended to the whole of England; but he 
was at a loss to understand how the noble 
Lord could think it a recommendation in 
favour of a measure to which he absolutely 
objected that the sphere of its operation 
was to be extended. The noble Lord, 
however, proceeded in the usual form to 
move the rejection of the Bill; but when 
the question was put, he found himself 
the only one to say ‘‘ Not-Content,” and 
he did not think proper to go to a division. 
Now, though he (Lord Chelmsford) might 
have no right to infer from that circum- 
stance that their Lordships were in favour 
of the Bill, he was, at all events, entitled 
to say that the noble Lord expected there 
would be so large a majority against him 
that he did not think it prudent or even 
necessary to divide against the second 
reading. Under these circumstances it 
was not a very usual, nor did he think it 
a very fair course, for any noble Lord to 
interpose to prevent the Bill going into 
Committee. However, the noble Lord en- 
tertained a different opinion, and they 
must submit to the course which he had 
thought proper to pursue. Now, he had 
listened with great attention to the speech 
of the noble Lord, and to the arguments 
which he had offered against the Bill. 
These arguments were of various kinds, 
and many of them conflicting with each 
other; but if he understood him correctly, 
the noble Lord based his principal objec- 
tion to the Bill upon the ground that it 
restrained Sunday trading at all, and he 
put forward that objection on behalf of 
the poor. The noble Lord admitted that 
he (Lord Chelmsford) had understated the 
amount of Sunday trading—that, instead 
of there being 10,000 shops open every 
Sunday in the metropolis, there were at 
least double that number, and, taking the 
whole of England, there were about 500,000 
persons who were engaged in this unlawful 
Species of trade. And the noble Lord 
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seemed to say that this had been continued 
for such a number of years, it had become 
such an inveterate habit, that these people 
had a prescriptive right not to be inter- 
fered with to carry on their trade as before. 
The noble Lord having taken this strong 
ground, and objected to any interference 
with Sunday trading, then complained of 
the inconsistency of the measure in making 
certain exceptions, shifted his position al- 
together, took up the religious view, and 
complained of the three hours’ exception, 
and then he attacked the Bill on the 
ground that its provisions were too strin- 
gent, and the penalties extremely high. 
The noble Lord had, perhaps, made out a 
case for the dealers in shrimps and water- 
cresses and other persons in a humble 
position; and the way to obviate that 
objection was to leave the amount of the 
penalty to the discretion of the magistrates, 
under a certain maximum. He anticipated 
the petition which the noble Lord had 
presented, because a few days ago he read 
this paragraph in the newspapers— 

“ Last evening a crowded meeting of the retail 
dealers and traders of Whitechapel and neigh- 
bourhood was held at the Exhibition Clothes’ 
Exchange, Hounsditch, to protest, as stated by the 
circular convening the meeting, against the unjust 
and arbitrary Bill now before the House of Lords 
as affecting trading and hawking ; Mr. Moss in 
the chair. Mr. Levy moved that the Bill intro- 
duced into the House of Lords in reference to 
selling and hawking on Sunday is most unjust 
and arbitrary, favouring many tradesmen, oppress- 
ing others, and deeply affecting many thousands of 
the poorer classes. 


The district from which this petition 
emanated happened to be one of those 
most strikingly distinguished in all the 
evidence given upon the subject as being 
one in which Sunday trading was carried 
on to the greatest possible extent. The 
words the noble Lord had used—“ a fair 
or market”—-applied most strictly to the 
sort of dealing carried on there, in which 
he understood that every Sunday no fewer 
than 10,000 persons were engaged. It 
was all very well for those persons to 
characterize the Bill as arbitrary and un- 
just; and the noble Lord might come for- 
ward as their advocate, and insist that 
they ought not to be prevented continuing 
a system which had become to them so 
habitual as to give them a prescriptive. 
right in it; but he (Lord Chelmsford) 
hardly anticipated that their Lordships 
would adopt that view, and say that the 
proposed law would be an arbitrary and 
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case? For nearly 200 years there had 
been a law prohibiting Sunday trading ; 
that law had become utterly inefficient; 
the penalty was much too small, and there 
were no adequate means of enforcing it. 
No doubt, whatever, when the law was 
passed, the intention was that it should 
be efficient for its purpose ; and the object 
of this Bill was to strengthen the arm of 
the law, which had been raised for so 
long a period against Sunday trading, but 
which had become almost paralyzed. What 
possible objection could there be, in point 
of principle, to the object of this Biil? 
It was to render the law efficient for its 
purpose, and to put down that which, in de- 
fiance of the law, had been carried on for 
so long a time, and which could not, as 
Committee after Committee had declared, 
be put down effectually by the existing 
law, so that further legislation was abso- 
lutely necessary. He was not, he con- 
fessed, apprehensive of the class of op- 
ponents just named, who offered no solid 
argument against the Bill; but he had 
more apprehension of the opposition of 
the good and conscientious persons who, 
upon principle, thought that there ought 
to be astrict and religious observance of 
the Sunday, and who objected to any 
relaxation of the law with regard to Sun- 
day trading. He respected the motives of 
this class; but, at the same time, he would 
ask whether they were acting judiciously 
on this oceasion. He trusted they would not 
suppose that the promoters of the Bill 
were not as sensible as themselves of the 
propriety of a general and reverential 
observance of the Lord’s Day; at the same 
time, the promoters of the Bill were satis- 
fied that it was quite impossible to enforce 
that observance by any legislation. They 
saw a state of things which had existed 
for a very considerable time, and which, he 
thought, had almost become a national 
reproach ; they saw that in the most popu- 
lous and crowded parts of the metropolis 
Sunday seemed to be almost especially 
selected for the purposes of traffic; they 
saw that thousands—he might say, tens of 
thousands—of tradesmen were drawn into 
the vortex, and, against their will, were 
compelled to resort to the same course of 
illegal trading; they observed that these 
persons petitioned their Lordships to in- 
terpose for their protection, and to ensure 
to them the blessings of the day of rest. 
The Bill now before their Lordships had 
been framed to attain that desirable object. 
They knew very well from former attempts 
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of this kind that it was quite impossible 
to accomplish all they wished ; but this 
class of his opponents would agree with 
him that it was a most desirable object 
to free tradesmen from the pressure which 
was placed upon them by the action 
of a minority who compelled them to 
Sunday trading in their own defence—it 
desired to set them free to employ the 
Sunday in accordance with the dictates of 
their own conscience, so as to leave them 
open to moral and religious influences. 
Was this class of opponents satisfied with 
the present state of things? Did they think 
that the desecration of the Sunday ought 
to be allowed to continue? They could 
not think so; and yet, unless they gave 
way in some degree—unless they admitted 
of some exceptions—it was quite impossible 
they could expect to advance towards 
the object which all their Lordships had 
in view. It would be a matter of regret 


to this class of objectors if, acting rigidly 


upon the principles they professed, they 
interfered with the passing of this Bill, 
and, by so doing, perpetuated a state of 
things which was a scandal and a reproach 
to the country, and deprived tradesmen of 
that day of rest which they earnestly im- 
plored the Legislature to protect for them. 
Having trespassed upon their Lordships’ 
attention on the second reading of the Bill, 
he was unwilling now to occupy further 
time in defending its provisions. 

Tue Bisnor or CARLISLE said, he 
was one of the class whom the noble and 
learned Lord had just addressed who felt 
some difficulty in accepting the Bill simply 
on the ground of religious principle. In 
common with many others, he had no 
notion that such a Bill was on the table of 
the House until he read the speech of the 
most rev. Prelate who presided over the see 
of Canterbury, on the second reading. He 
did not wish to identify himself with the 
long series of incongruous arguments ad- 
dressed to their Lordships against the Bill. 
As some machines were self-adjusting so 
some speeches were self-answering. He 
felt very deeply the importance of protect- 
ing their poorer fellow countrymen from a 
servitude continued from week to week 
and year to year—a servitude which was 
most galling to conscientious men, and 
which he knew had the effect of wearing out 
prematurely many a strong constitution— 
he had the strongest desire of doing every- 
thing that could be done to deliver a large 
number of tradesmen in London from the 
galling yoke of Sunday trading. While 
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he wished for the success of the noble 
Lord’s design, he hesitated to support the 
Bill. Their Lordships would perhaps allow 
him to state the predicament in which he 
was placed. His first difficulty was one of 
principle. It was a well-known proverb 
that the strength of a chain must always 
be tested by its weakest link. Now, the 
preamble of this Bill was a very strong 
link indeed, and so also was the first 
clause ; but the weakness of the measure 
lay in the second clause, which contained 
the exceptions. He would ask their Lord- 
ships how, as a matter of principle, they 
could logically sanction the various ex- 
ceptions contained in that clause? Many 
of them could certainly not be justi- 
fied as falling within the class either 
of works of necessity or works of mercy. 
With respect to the delivery of meat, 
he had been informed that an asso- 
ciation had been formed by West End 
tradesmen to put an end to the delivery of 
meat on the Lord’s Day, and one of the 
arguments adduced in the address they 
sent to their customers—among whom, 
probably, many of their Lordships might be 
included—was, that there were no markets 
for the sale of meat on Sunday, and that, 
consequently, meat was not more fit to be 
used because it was delivered on that day. 
Again, the sale of pastry and vegetables did 
not appear to be a work of necessity or 
mercy; and the same remark applied to 
the sale of periodical publications. He 
hoped that in Committee the last-named 
exception, at all events, would be struck 
out of the clause. Again, was there any 
warrant for drawing a distinction like that 
drawn in the Bill between certain hours 
of the Lord’s Day and the remaining por- 
tion of the day? He was aware that the 
evil of Sunday trading existed to a very 
large extent; but if they legalized it to 
some extent, by authorizing these excep- 
tions and recognizing this distinction, 
would they not make themselves participes 
criminis, would they not thereby take upon 
themselves by this measure a national guilt? 
As education advanced and public opinion 
improved, the evil would be gradually put 
down. He was one of those who believed— 
and he was sure their Lordships were of 
the same opinion—that one great element 
in the success of any measure was the 
blessing of Almighty God; and how 
could they expect to have the blessing of 
Almighty God upon a measure which 
legalized certain acts of Sunday trading? 
In carrying out a measure for the preven- 
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tion of Sunday trading it was necessary to 
enlist the support of the parochial clergy, 
the religious men of every parish, the Dis- 
senting ministers, the City Missionaries, the 
Scripture readers, and all those who were 
working directly or indirectly to procure 
a better observance of the Lord’s Day. He 
sincerely hoped that their Lordships would 
take the subject into consideration from 
that point of view. He might remark that 
the speech of the noble Lord who moved 
the Amendment contained some argu- 
ments which really bore upon the sub- 
ject, for certainly the Bill made distinc- 
tions which could not possibly be main- 
tained. How, for instance, could a distinc- 
tion be consistently maintained between 
the sale of vegetables and the sale of the 
wood and coals required for cooking them? 
He wished, however, to allude to another 
feature of the measure. Its operation 
was not confined to the metropolis; in- 
deed, if it had been, he should have been 
very loth to address their Lordships on 
the present occasion—on the contrary, it 
extended to the whole of England, and 
he would ask the House to consider whe- 
ther the Bill would not, if passed in its 
present state, inflict upon many a village 
and small country town the very evils 
which were so much deplored in the 
metropolis. He had been for twenty years 
in active work as a parish priest. For 
four years of that time he was in a large 
town, the remaining sixteen years being 
spent in acountry parish. Well, during the 
whole of the time he resided in the coun- 
try Sabbath desecration was unknown, 
not because there were no persons who 
would have sold their goods on Sunday, 
but because there was a strong restraining 
public opinion, supported by law. But if 
public opinion were deprived of the support 
given to it by law, there would be persons 
in country villages who, bidding defiance 
to the laws of God and deaf to the wishes 
of their neighbours, would open shops for 
the sale of such goods as were allowed to 
be sold under the second clause of this 
Bill. And the mischief would not stop 
there. Other things than meat and poultry 
were perishable. He did not know any 
sight more instructive, more worthy of 
praise, than the observance of the Lord’s 
Day in hay time and harvest. From 
earliest dawn till latest night for every 
one of the six days the husbandman toiled 
at gathering in these fruits of the earth. 
But let the day of rest come round and 
all labour ceased, even though the un- 
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certainty of the weather might suggest 
many a fear. Such was the state of 
things now. But let this Bill pass, 
and gradually all this would come to an 
end. The result, of course, would be 
most disastrous to the cause of Sabbath 
observance. In his opinion, this measure 
would let in the thin end of the wedge, 
and he believed that the noble and learned 
Lord, instead of succeeding in his high 
and excellent enterprize of discouraging 
and putting an end to Sunday trading, 
would practically fail altogether in the 
metropolis, and would extend all the evils 
of Sunday trading to the whole of the 
country. 

Tae Eart or HARROWBY said, he 
could not agree with the view of the right 
rev. Prelate (the Bishop of Carlisle), 
who seemed to think that the law must 
be held to sanction everything which it 
did not expressly prohibit. In all legis- 
lation there was the difficulty of decid- 
ing how much should be left to the domain 
of private conscience, and how much 
should be undertaken by law; and this 
difficulty, perhaps, existed in legislation 
upon the observance of the Lord’s Day 
more than in any other question. The 
difficulty arises in this way—all classes— 
the wealthier not less than the poorer— 
make exceptions to the obsolete rule of 
abstinence from labour on that day, and 
thought themselves justified in doing so 
by considerations of convenience or neces- 
sity not very strictly interpreted. Their 
Lordships, no doubt, had all of their 
dinners cooked on Sundays, at least, if 
they imposed no other labour on their 
households, although the wants of nature 
might be sufficiently satisfied by cold 
viands. But there was this difference 
between their case and that of the poorer 
classes, that which their Lordships did 
took place privately within their own 
dwellings, and, except in pure wantonness, 
they had no occasion to go out into the 
streets and make purchases, and infringe 
a public law. But with the poorer classes 
it was otherwise. Their necessities, and 
their imperfect means of making and 
having provisions for the morrow, might 
compel them to make these open pur- 
chases on the Sunday, which would be 
quite wanton in their Lordships. It was 
clear, therefore, that without any wider 
interpretation of the law of necessity 
and convenience that the wealthier classes 
felt themselves entitled to adopt exceptions 
on behalf of the poorer classes, and their 
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necessities must be admitted into any Bill 
which professed to give increased strictness 
to the laws against Sunday trading. 
Whether the exceptions proposed by the 
Bill, whether as to articles or hours, 
were the right ones, it was not then 
the proper opportunity for discussing. 
That was the business of the Committee. 
Exceptions of some kind, for perishable 
articles at least, always had been and 
must be made, and he should, therefore, 
feel himself entitled to go into Com- 
mittee on the Bill; anxious, on the one 
hand, to make such exceptions as were 
necessary to meet the poor man’s wants 
and convenience, and, on the other, to 
take additional securities against these 
needless invasions of the poor man’s and 
the tradesman’s day of rest, which are 
creeping in more and more, especially into 
the habits of our great metropolis, such 
securities as can be enforced consistently 
with the habits and necessities of a great 
population. 

Tue Doxe or ARGYLL said, that 
having been intrusted with many petitions 
on this subject, he wished to say one word, 
and one word only. He had presented 
two petitions—one from the Sabbath Al- 
liance in Edinburgh, and another from 
Glasgow, and both objected to this Bill on 
the religious grounds referred to by the 
right rev. Prelate. He thought this an 
erroneous objection, and it had been well 
replied to by his noble Friend who spoke 
last. He entirely concurred in the reasons 
his noble Friend had given as to the ne- 
cessity for making exceptions. There 
was a large number of the poorer classes 
who could not live from day to day, almost 
from hour to hour, without the purchase 
of certain articles. Such an exception 
was, therefore, almost a work of necessity 
and mercy. The intention of Parliament 
was not to enforce a theological opinion, 
but to secure to the working classes of 
this country a day of rest sanctioned by 
the traditions of the Christian Church. 
They did not wish to force on any one 
their opinions as to the mode of keeping 
that day; their object was, if possible, to 
secure to the working classes that day of 
rest. There would be no necessity of 
legislation’ on the subject if the trading 
classes had free will in the matter; but 
under the pressure of the tremendous com- 
petition which existed, if one opened his 
shop others must, and therefore the pro- 
tection of the Legislature was necessary 
to secure to them the rest of one day in 
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seven. This was the only ground on which 
they ought to legislate, and he thought 
they were bound to legislate unless it could 
be shown that the provisions of the Bill 
would impose such restrictions as would 
be intolerable. But while their Lordships 
were bound to protect, so far as lay in 
them, the sanctity of the day of rest, they 
were also bound to provide for those ex- 
ceptional circumstances under which they 
themselves did not suffer. So far from 
this being class legislation, he held the 
enacting clauses to be a protection to the 
trading class, and the excepting clauses a 
protection to the consuming class. 

Tae Bisnor or OXFORD said, he would 
not detain their Lordships for more than a 
single moment. He did not entirely agree 
with what had fallen from his right rev. 
Brother (the Bishop of Carlisle), but 
rather with the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Harrowby) who spoke from the cross 
benches. One thing only he wished to 
add. Of course if the Christian Sunday 
was really by God ordered to be kept as 
the Jewish Sabbath was ordered to be kept, 
his right rev. Brother’s argument was per- 
fectly sound. We must keep God’s law 
as it was laid down to us to the full, come 
what might. But it was because he be- 
lieved that the rest of the Lord’s Day— 
one of the greatest blessings to a nation or 
an individual that could be conceived— 
was based on a different set of Divine 
charges from what the Jewish Sabbath 
was based on, that he thought they had full 
liberty to entertain the consideration of the 
weaknesses and wants of certain classes of 
the community, without being in any 
danger of incurring that Divine wrath. 
Holding himself quite at liberty in the 
Committee to deal with any of the excep- 
tions contained in the Bill, he was quite 
ready to give his support to the present 
Motion. 


On Question, That (‘ now’’) stand Part 
of the Motion? Resolved in the Afirma- 
tive. 

House in Committee accordingly. 


Clause 1 (Penalties for Selling, Offering, 
and Exposing for Sale) agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Certain Cases to which this 
Act does not apply). 

Tue Kart or SHAFTESBURY asked 
upon what peinciple the exceptions were 
constructed? If it was to exempt the sale 
of periodical publications it would be bet- 
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ter to exempt booksellers’ shops altogether, 
otherwise a person would be permitted to 
sell a penny newspaper of infidel tenden- 
cies or immoral character, while he would 
be liable to a fine of 20s. if he offered for 
sale Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, or even 
a copy of the Holy Scriptures. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD said, he was not 
aware that there was any general principle 
applicable to the exceptions. Each excep- 
tion stood on its own ground. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY thought 
that some words ought to be introduced 
which would prevent persons from buying 
fish on Saturday and requiring their de- 
livery on Sunday. The salesmen in the 
West End had complained of the delivery 
of fish and fowl on Sundays, and there had 
been an improvement in this respect; but 
the prohibition would relieve them from a 
labour still to some extent imposed upon 
them, while it would not affect the poor, 
who carried away their purchases them- 
selves. 

Lorv STANLEY or ALDERLEY in- 
quired whether the clause would pre- 
vent any newspaper being bought or de- 
livered after ten o’clock on Sunday morn- 
ing ? 

Lorp CHELMSFORD replied that it 
would; but he had no objection to 
leave out the words excepting the de- 
livery of periodicals after ten o’clock on 
Sunday. 

Lorp STANLEY or ADDERLY ob- 
served, that the effect would be to prevent 
persons who were living any distance from 
London from getting their Sunday news- 
paper. 

Tue Marquess or WESTMEATH said, 
it would be a national sin to legalize the 
sale on Sunday of Sunday newspapers, 
which might contain infidel matter. If 
people wanted what they called Sunday 
newspapers they might get them on Satur- 
day night. 


The words “nor to the delivery ” struck 
out. 


Lorpv HOUGHTON understood that the 
Bill would prohibit the circulation of any 
important intelligence which reached on 
Sunday afternoon ; and that it would have 
prevented the announcement of the fall of 
Sebastopol if it had been in operation at 
that time. He should therefore move an 
Amendment to leave out the words “ be~ 
fore the hour of ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing.” 
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An Amendment moved to leave out! 
(“ before the Hour of Ten o’Clock in the York, Archp. 


Morning.” )—(Zord Houghton.) 


On Question, Whether the said Words 
shall stand Part of the Clause? their Lord- 


ships divided :—Contents 37; Not-Con- 
tents 13: Majority 24. 
CONTENTS: 
Cranworth, L, (Z. Chan- 4 a (EZ. Clan- 
cellor.) carty. 

Hardinge, V. 
York, Archp. Hawarden, V. 

Stratford de Redcliffe, 
Marlborough, D. Vv. 
Richmond, D. 
Bristol, M. Carlisle, Bp. 

Lincoln, - 
Belmore, E. [Teller.] Oxford, Bp. 
Carnarvon, E 
Chichester, E. Berners, L. 
Dartmouth, E. Boston, L. 
Fortescue, E. Chelmsford L, [ Teller.] 
Harrowby, E. Denman, L 
Leven and Melville, E. ma L. 
Morton, E. Foley, 
Nelson, E. Pang L. “E, Kinnoul.) 
Romney, E. Heytesbury, L. 
Shaftesbury, E. Redesdale, L. 
Stanhope, E. Templemore, L. 


Strange, E. (D. Athol.) Wynford, L. 
Tankerville, E. 


NOT-CONTENTS. 
——— L, (EZ. Gra- 


d.) 
Houghton, L. [Teller.] 


Somerset, D. 


Normanby, M. 


Llanover, L. 
Granville, E. Mostyn, L. 
Minto, E. Oxenfoord, L. (£. Stair) 
Morley, E Stanley of Alderley, L. 
[ Zeller.] 
Abinger, L. Wentworth, L. 
THe LORD CHANCELLOR then 


moved after (‘* Morning’’) to insert (** Or 
after One o’Clock in the Morning.’’) 


On Question? their Lordships divided : 
—Contents 17 ; Not-Contents 20: Majo- 
rity 3. 


CONTENTS. 
Cranworth, L.(Z.Chan- Tankerville, E 
cellor.) 


Abinger, L, 
Somerset, D. Foley, L. 

Granard, L. (Z. Gra- 
Normanby, M. [ Teller.] nard, 


Heytesbury, L. 
Houghton, L. [ Teller.] 
Llanover, L. 

Stanley of Alderley, L. 
Wentworth, L. 


Chichester, E. 
Granville, E. 

Leven and Melville, E. 
Minto, E 

Stanhope, E 


Lord Houghton 
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NOT-CONTENTS. 
Carlisle, Bp. 
Lincoln, Bp. 
| Marlborough, D. Oxford, Bp. 
Bristol, M. 
Belmore, E. [Teller] Perrar” 
Harrowby, E. Chelmsford, L.[ Teller.] 
Romney, E, Bensnites fi; 
Shaftesbury, E. Dunsany, L. 
Hardinge, V. Redesdale, L 
Hawarden, V. Wynford, L. 


Stratfordde Redcliffe, V. 


On Question that the clause as amended 
stand part of the Bill, 


Tur Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
that the Act of Charles II. totally forbid- 
ding Sunday trading was not repealed by 
any provision in the present Bill. As both 
measures would be in operation simulta- 
neously, he wished to know how one would 
work in connection with the other. 

Lorpv CHELMSFORD said, there could 
be no doubt that the later law would pre- 
vail in the event of any conflict. 

Tue Doxe or MARLBOROUGH desired 
that this Bill might be the means of doing 
some good, but he was afraid that if they 
drew the string too tightly there would 
be a reaction against the law. If the 
Clubs were not allowed to receive their 
periodicals on Sunday there would be a 
great outcry. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Provision as to distinct and 
separate Offences) agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Police Constables to enforce 
the Provisions of this Act). 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY ob- 
served, that it was an entire novelty to 
require the police to put a law of this kind 
in execution. 

Lory CHELMSFORD said, that the 
evidence given before Committees was very 
strong to show that unless the police were 
intrusted with the duty they might as well 
not pass the law at all. ‘The omission of 
such a requisition was partly the reason 
why the Act of Charles II. had become a 
dead letter. People would not inform 
against their neighbours, and the only 
means of putting the law in force would 
be by the pélice. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 5 to 8 agreed to. 
Clause 9 (Limitation of Act). 


Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
that all that they had heard showed the 
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extreme difficulty of Sabbath legislation, 
and he had been forced to the conclusion 
that it was utterly hopeless to pass any 
Bill of that kind which would be of real 
and permanent benefit. He had himself 
dissuaded his friends in hundreds of in- 
stances from attempting to pass such laws. 
He deeply regretted that the noble and 
learned Lord—of course, with the best of 
motives——should have introduced it on that 
occasion. It would have been much wiser, 
he thought, to leave matters alone. If it 
were extended universally throughout 
England it would do irreparable mischief. 
Tn most of the villages and small towns of 
the country the shops were shut up all day 
on Sunday ; but once a legislative sanction 
was given to the carrying on of certain 
descriptions of traffic at particular hours 
on the Sabbath, he was much inclined to 
believe, from what he knew of the mer- 
cantile spirit, that many of those shops 
in the villages and smaller towns which 
were now closed throughout that day would 
be opened within the permitted hours. 
The great evil prevailed in large and po- 
pulous districts, and therefore he thought 
that if the Bill were made to apply only 
to towns in England having a population 
of 10,000 persons, that would, he thought, 
do something towards the abatement of 
the evil. The noble Earl concluded by 
moving the insertion of words to this effect 
in the clause. 


An Amendment moved, after (*‘ to’’) to 
insert (“‘ Towns containing Ten thousand 
Inhabitants in.”)—(Zhe Earl of Shaftes- 
bury.) 


Lory CHELMSFORD thought that this 
was a good illustration of the difficulty of 
legislating on this question. The Bill 
which he introduced in 1860 was rejected 
because it was confined to the metropolis ; 
and now when he introduced a general 
Bill his noble Friend objected that it would 
be very prejudicial by causing persons in 
small towns to open their shops on Sun- 
days. He (Lord Chelmsford) very much 
doubted whether any such advantage would 
be taken of the exceptions in the Bill; 
and he could not see why the application 
of the Bill should be confined to towns of 
10,000 persons, rather than*to towns of 
twice that population. He believed that 
such a limit to the operation of the Bill 
would introduce another element of dis- 
cord; and therefore he proposed that the 
clause should stand as it was. 

Ean, GRANVILLE said, the extreme 
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difficulty of legislating on that subject arose 
from the fact that they were attempting 
by legislation to do what they could only 
effectually do by the operation of moral 
means. 


On Question, their Lordships divided : 
— Contents 7; Non-Contents 26; Ma- 
jority 19. 

CONTENTS. 
Shaftesbury, E. [ Teller] 
Carlisle, Bp. 
Wentworth, L. 


Carnarvon, E. 
Harrowby, E. [ Teller.] 
Leven and Melville, E. 
Romney, E. 


NOT-CONTENTS. 


Cranworth,L.(Z.Chan- Abinger, L. 
cellor.) Berners, L. 


Somerset, D. oe Be [ Teller.} 
Normanby, M. Dunsany, L. 
Belmore, E. [Teller.] anak L. (E. Grae 


Granville, E. 
Minto, E. 
Morton, E. 


nard.) 
Hay, L. (EZ. Kinnoul.) 
Heytesbury, L. 
Houghton, L. 
Llanover, L. 


Stanhope, E. 
Strange, E. (D. Athol.) 
Tankerville, E. Redesdale, L. 
Hardinge, V. Stanley of Alderley, L. 
Stratford de Redcliffe, Wynford, L 

V. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Thursday next; and Bill to be 
printed, as amended. (No. 119.) 


CHOLERA AMONG GERMAN 
EMIGRANTS.—MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


QUESTION. 


Tue Eant or CARNARVON, in rising 
to move for copies of Correspondence be- 
tween the Privy Council Office and the 
local authorities of Hull and Liverpool, 
relative to a recent outbreak of Cholera, 
and to ask Her Majesty’s Government, 
What precautions they had adopted in 
relation thereto? said, that the Question 
he had to put was of a very serious and 
pressing character. Several cases of cho- 
lera had recently occurred in Liverpool, 
and although there was nothing to cause 
panic, there was everything to justify 
the greatest caution on the part of the 
Government and the local authorities. 
There was no doubt as to the origin of 
this outbreak. A large number of Ger- 
man emigrants had landed at Hull, and 
had travelled by railway to Liverpool, and 
it was at Liverpool, without an exception, 
that all these cases had arisen. The most 
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a vessel that had sailed from Liverpool for 
New York. It was at Liverpool, again, 
and among this body of emigrants, that 
diarrhoea and typhus had been prevalent, 
and the House was aware that diarrhea 
was the first stage, and, at all events, the 
harbinger of cholera. The habits of these 
emigrants were the reverse of cleanly, and 
they were congregated together in the 
most unhealthy quarters of the town. A 
ease had been stated where 150 of these 
emigrants lived in one house in Liverpool, 
and forty in a single room. If these persons 
really came from cholera-infected coun- 
tries, were these not all conditions that 
would justify them in expecting cholera 
to break out? Assuming that the theory 
of quarantine was a sound one, it was 
most desirable to take precautions against 
this through-traffic of emigrants from these 
cholera-infected districts. He did not pre- 
tend to point out how this was to be done, 
but probably the best way might be for 
Government to enforce the laws of qua- 
rantine that were already laid down, and 
to institute any fresh precautions that 
might seem necessary. A frightful mor- 
tality had already taken place, and there 
was no advantage to this country in run- 
ning the risk of receiving emigrants who 
carried with them the seeds of cholera 
poison into a thickly populated town. 
A few days since there had appeared an 
Order in Council on the subject of cholera, 
which laid down four rules—first, that no 
one should land from a ship infected with 
cholera without the permission of the local 
authorities; secondly, that a medical in- 
spection should take place; thirdly, that 
the sick should be removed to some hulk; 
and fourthly, that the bodies of the dead 
should be thrown into the deep sea. Look- 
ing at the question from a common sense 
point of view, these measures were, no 
doubt, good as far as they went; but they 
ought to have gone further. He did not 
know why such powers should have been 
placed in the hands of the local authori- 
ties. The prohibition to healthy passengers 
to land seemed to him to be of very doubt- 
ful advantage. They might say that the 
medical authorities would not give per- 
mission to the passengers to land unless 
they were healthy ; but unless they exer- 
cised a constant surveillance over each 
person, to satisfy themselves that the dis- 
ease was not incubating among the pas- 
sengers, such inspection would be useless. 
To keep people separate from the rest of 
the community by detaining them on board 
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ship would be a thing unheard of except 
during a state of strict quarantine. The 
regulations issued appeared to him to ap- 
ply only to persons on board ship, and, if 
he did them no injustice, they made no 
provision for the separation of the sick 
and the healthy, which would be impos- 
sible without the provision of a proper 
floating hospital. He would be glad to 
hear what recommendations had been made 
to local authorities with regard to those 
persons who had landed, and how far those 
recommendations had been carried out. 
Accounts had been received from Liverpool 
which stated that some of the emigrants 
who had arrived there had been placed in 
the workhouse, that others had been placed 
in lodging-houses, and that a third party 
had been provided with a separate room 
by the workhouse authorities, and, having 
spent the night there, they were discharged 
next morning. If the latter were infected, 
it was obvious they would carry infection 
wherever they went. The requirements 
of a hospital were very simple indeed— 
a construction of the most temporary cha- 
racter would answer the purpose, so long 
as there was cleanliness and good ventila- 
tion. He believed that these requirements 
were effectually combined in hulks, and 
he would invite the noble Duke at the 
head of the Admiralty to state how far it 
might be possible to place a sufficient 
number of hulks at the disposal of the 
proper authorities. No doubt hulks would 
be only a temporary expedient, but the 
ventilation in them was very fair, and by 
means of their isolation might be rendered 
complete, and communication with the 
shore might be entirely cut off. The noble 
Earl concluded by moving an address for, 


‘* Copies of Correspondence between the Privy 
Council Office and the Local Authorities of Hull 
and Liverpool, relative to certain Cases of Cho- 
lera.”—( The Earl of Carnarvon.) 


Eant GRANVILLE said, that the 
question had the serious consideration of 
the Government both this year and last 
year. If the Government did not adopt 
what the noble Earl called half measures 
they must do one of two things—either 
make no regulations at all and allow 
persons sick of cholera to land wherever 
they liked, or establish a rigid quarantine. 
It was doubtful whether even quarantine, 
as carried out by foreign Governments, 
was effectual in preventing the spread of 
cholera, for, notwithstanding quarantine, 
we knew how much Marseilles and other 
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ports suffered from cholera, At this mo- 
ment we were unprovided with any of the 
machinery ne for maintaining qua- 
rantine with an 5 Gourd of making it an 
absolute bar to the spread of cholera. In 
the opinion of the best medical autho- 
rities a quarantine of ten days was the 
shortest period which would prove any 
security against the spread of the disease ; 
and to carry out such a quarantine between 
Dover and Calais would convert a passage 
of two hours into one of ten days; that, 
of course, would be impossible in the 
present state of our relations with Europe ; 
and it was not the intention of the Go- 
vernment to attempt it. On hearing of 
the danger of the outbreak of cholera at 
the outports, the Government communi- 
cated with the local authorities in letters, 
which were in perfect accordance with 
those issued by the Derby Government in 
1852. A letter of recommendation since 
issued insisted on the necessity of adopt- 
ing all sanitary precautions, which really 
might be summed up in the terms—a 
plentiful supply of fresh air and fresh 
water to the town populations. That was 
the best precaution against disease. He 
quite agreed with the noble Earl that 
some of the outports really stood in ur- 
gent need of sanitary measures. They had 
offered to Liverpool and to the other ports 
to issue an Order in Council putting them 
under the Diseases Prevention Act; and 
a Bill to amend and extend that Act had 
been prepared and was before the House 
of Commons. In addition to all this, the 
Poor Law Board had communicated with 
the local authorities of all the outports. 
The Government had also issued the order 
to which the noble Ear! had referred, and 
it did all that was practicable, unless they 
went to the extent of establishing qua- 
rantine. To keep people on board ship, 
as was suggested by the noble Earl, would 
endanger the lives of both passengers and 
crew, for emigrant ships were ordinarily 
much crowded, and to detain cholera pa- 
tients on board them would be inhuman 
and fatal. He believed that the great 
influx of foreign emigrants into this coun- 
try was practically at an end. The Go- 
vernment telegraphed to the Consuls at 
those ports from which the emigrants 
chiefly came that the shipowners here 
would take no more emigrants on board 
their ships. This intelligence did not pro- 
duce at once the desired effect, because 
some emigrants had paid the whole of 
their passage money to the United States, 
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and they chose rather to run the risk of 
coming to Liverpool than to stay in Ger- 
man ports. en this became known 
the Home Office communicated with the 
mayors of the outports respecting the ar- 
rival of the emigrants still expected. The 
Government also entered into communica- 
tion with a view to arrangements for the 
return of passage money to emigrants on 
the Continent, so as to prevent their sail- 
ing for this country; and one result of the 
correspondence been that the emigra- 
tion agents at the outports of Germany 
whence the emigrants came had issued 
orders to their inland agents to make no 
further contracts whatever for the con- 
veyance of emigrants to America, vid Hull 
and Liverpool. In this way the danger 
from emigration had been stopped for 
the present. The Government were most 
anxious to co-operate with the local au- 
thorities, and to help them in every pos- 
sible way in the measures they might 
adopt. Medical officers had been sent down 
to confer with the local medical officers, 
and the applications for the supply of 
hulks or vessels, which had been numer- 
ous, had been forwarded to the Admiralty. 
It would be convenient that the noble 
Duke at the head of the Admiralty should 
state what had been done by that Depart- 
ment. 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET said, there 
were very few hulks at the disposal of the 
Admiralty that were capable of being fitted 
up readily as hospitals; but one at Cork 
had been offered to the Emigration Com- 
missioners for the use of the emigrants 
arriving there, and one at Plymouth, and 
another in the Thames had also been placed 
at the disposal of the Commissioners. To 
prepare and fit up other hulks for a similar 
purpose would involve an expenditure of 
£3,000 or £4,000 each, and a delay of 
some weeks ; and, therefore, the Admiralty 
were practically restricted in the number 
of hulks they could supply to meet the 
emergency. Where hulks had been already 
used as hospitals, the Admiralty would 
readily lend them for the purpose. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, the 
noble Earl the President of the Council 
had somewhat misunderstood him. What 
he urged was that there should be separate 
accommodation, and that patients should 
be drafted to hospitals on land or on sea, 
so as to be entirely isolated from the rest 
of the community. He had never dreamt 
of putting the whole country, from Dover 
to the Land’s End, under quarantine—all 
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he said was that quarantine should be’ tion referred to the conduct of the British 
more strictly performed at Hull and other Admiral. Rear Admiral Denman was 
ports at which emigrants arrived. He) well known in this country, and certainly 
should like to be informed as to the exact | he was not a man to shirk responsibility 
amount of accommodation already provided | under any circumstances. His conduct 
by the local authorities at Liverpool— on the West Coast of Africa would be in 
whether they had established an hospital the remembrance of their Lordships. He 
on sea or land, no matter of how tempo- |was then in a position of great difficulty, ~ 
rary a character. ‘and the error he committed—if he eom- 

Eart GRANVILLE said, the accom- | mitted any at all—had been on the side 
modation provided consisted of the two of enterprize and courage. But the Bri- 
vessels to which he had alluded. Some |tish merchants at Valparaiso, having lost 
of the sick persons, however, had been! a very large amount of property, natu- 
removed to the emigration depot. He rally felt annoyed, and they seemed to 
hoped that Liverpool would make greater imagine that the conduct of Admiral 
exertions in order to supply more ample; Denman was not what it might have 
accommodation than it had hitherto done. | been. He had been informed that they 
|held a meeting after the bombardment, 





Motion agreed to. 


WAR BETWEEN SPAIN AND CHILE AND 
PERU—BLOCKADE OF THE CHILEAN | 
PORTS—BOMBARDMENT OF VALPA-| 
RAISO.—QUESTION. | 


Lorpv HOUGHTON desired to ask the | 
noble Duke the First Lord of the Admi- | 
ralty, What were the instructions given to 
Rear Admiral Denman with regard to the | 
Blockade of the Chilean Ports? Serious | 
hostilities had for some time existed be- | 
tween the Republic of Chile and Spain, 
which had resulted in the bombardment of 
the town of Valparaiso by the Spanish 
fleet. The town of Valparaiso stood on 
a coast which was open and unprotected; | 
it had no fortifications, but at the same 
time was an important commercial port of 
the Republic of Chile. Well, the Spanish 
Admiral had thought it his duty, not only 
to blockade Valparaiso, but to bombard the 
town in such a manner as to occasion a 
very large destruction not only of Chilean 
but of British and other foreign property. 
As to the act itself, it did not become 
him, on the present occasion, to give any 
opinion upon it. It might have been 
within the rights of war, but he thought 
—though he might be wrong —that to 
bombard a perfectly innocent town, which 
had not offered any resistance, and had 
not fired a single shot, was an act without 
a parallel in the recent annals of war. 
He did not believe that during the extre- 
mities of our war in the Crimea, either 
in the Black Sea or the Sea of Azor, any 
town had been bombarded which had not 
assumed offensive operations against us. 
That, however, was a matter which might 
be brought before the House at some other 
time. On the present occasion his ques- 
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and passed resolutions condemnatory of the 
conduct of Rear Admiral Denman. It 
was stated also at the meeting that the 
Admiral had given them some assurance, 
or something which they took as an as- 
surance, that the British and American 
fleets would intervene to prevent a bom- 
bardment of Valparaiso. He believed that 
Admiral Denman had only one ship, and 
that a wooden one, while the Spanish Ad- 
miral had an iron-clad, and the American 
Commander had a turret ship of peculiar 
construction, but well suited to the pre- 
sent mode of warfare. He mentioned 
these circumstances, because they might 
have had some effect upon the decision of 
Admiral Denman. The ultimate fact, how- 
ever, was that the British Admiral alto- 
gether declined to interfere in a defensive 
manner between the Spanish flect and the 
Chilean town, and the bombardment took 
place. A very large amount of British 
property was destroyed, and the merchants 
there, and he believed some commercial 
bodies in this City, were inclined to make 
Rear Admiral Denman, and through him 
the British Government, in some degree 
responsible for the loss which had been 
sustained. He desired that this matter 
should be clearly stated, and that justice 
should be done to all parties. He there- 
fore begged to put his Question to the 
noble Duke. 

Tue Duke or SOMERSET: In order 


‘to answer the Question of the noble Lord 


(Lord Houghton) it is necessary that | 
should first state what were the instruc- 
tions originally given to the senior officer 
on the coast of Chile. The first instrue- 
tions were sent out as early as the 17th 
of November last. At that time we first 
heard that there was a blockade of the 
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coast of Chile. The fact was communi- 
cated by the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, and the first instructions were 
sent to Commodore Hervey, who was at 
that time Senior Officer in the Southern 
Pacific. These instructions contained a 
copy of the despatch forwarded by the 
Foreign Office for the guidance of Her 
Majesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires in Chile. That 
despatch was to this effect— 

‘Her Majesty’s Government rely upon your 

using your utmost exertions for the protection of 
lives and properties of British subjects in the la- 
mentable state of things which prevails in Chile ; 
but you will be careful not to transgress the limits 
of intervention permissible to the agent of a neutral 
Power ; and Her Majesty’s Government would be 
prepared to approve the exertion of any friendly 
influence which you might bring to bear on the 
contending parties within those limits, to mitigate 
the horrors of war, or to bring about a cessation 
of hostilities until reference could be made to the 
Spanish Government in Europe.” 
At that time Admiral Denman was not 
on the coast of Chile, but he was on his 
way there; and when he was at Panama 
we sent to him these clear instructions, 
to the same effect as those which had 
been sent to the previous Senior Naval 
Officer— 

“My Lords desire me to inform you that the 
course hitherto pursued by Commodore Hervey in 
regard to the hostilities between Spain and Chile 
has been fully approved by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. You are to observe the strictest neu- 
trality towards the contending parties, and to give 
all the assistance in your power to Her Majesty’s 
Chargé d’Affaires in Chile in his endeavours tc 
protect British interests and to bring about a set- 
tlement of the dispute which has been so prejudi- 
cial to neutral trade. My Lords have communi- 
cated the contents of your despatches to Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
who has informed their Lordships that he entirely 
concurs in the instructions now given to you.” 
Your Lordships will, therefore, perceive 
that under these instructions Admiral 
Denman was ordered to be strictly neutral 
between the contending parties. Now, if 
he had interposed in any way to prevent 
the bombardment of the city it is obvious 
that he would have been taking a decided 
part on one side, and acting, therefore, in 
direct contravention of the instructions 
which had been given to him. I believe 
that this was what actually occurred. 
When Admiral Denman arrived at Val- 
paraiso he communicated with the Senior 
Officer of the American force there, and 
they thought that—although, I under- 
stand, the American officer had received 
much the same instructions as had been 
given to Admiral Denman—they thought 
that any bombardment of the town, if 
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done on a sudden, would be attended with 
such loss of life, and would be an act of 
so much cruelty that they might protest 
against it. Accordingly they made it 
known that if the bombardment did com- 
mence without a notice of a few hours at 
least being given to the town in order that 
the women, children, and non-combatants 
might retire, they would proceed to inter- 
fere to prevent it. That was a measure of 
humanity alone proposed to be carried out 
by Admiral Denman in conjunction with 
the officer in command of the United 
States forces. Even that, however, was 
somewhat beyond the instructions which 
had been given. But, in fact, a notice, 
not of a few hours merely, but of four 
days, was given of the bombardment, and 
the conditions, therefore, which would, in 
Admiral Denman’s opinion, have justified 
his interference no longer existed. He 
was then strictly bound by the letter of 
his instructions, and could do nothing else 
but withdraw and allow the Spanish ves- 
sels to fire upon the town, or rather the 
railway station and other buildings, I 
have heard that in consequence of the 
withdrawal of the inhabitants there has 
been hardly any loss of life. I believe 
that only two persons were killed, and 
they were looking after their property, 
and were killed rather accidentally than in 
consequence of the bombardment. The 
loss of life, therefore, has been very small. 
In regard to the loss of property, as the 
bombardment was directed against the 
Custom House, and as that was full of 
English, French, and other foreign pro- 
perty, I am afraid that a very considerable 
loss has fallen on all the foreign mer- 
chants; but with respect to that I must 
add that notice had been given to the 
merchants early in December, and it had 
been proposed by the English Chargé 
d’Affaires that they should remove their 
goods from the Custom House. That 
gentleman had communicated with the 
Chilean authorities, who expressed their 
willingness to allow the merchants to with- 
draw their goods on certain conditions; 
but the conditions were somewhat vexa- 
tious, and the foreign residents, moreover, 
trusted that no Power would in these days 
attack an unoffending town, and there- 
fore they preferred leaving their goods in 
the Custom House to taking them out on 
the conditions which were proposed, and 
the result has been that a great destruc- 
tion of their property has taken place in 
consequence of the bombardment. I be- 
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lieve I have now answered the question 
of the noble Lord. 

Lorpv DUNSANY said, he could not 
help thinking that the terms in which the 
conduct of Admiral Denman had been 
spoken of by some of the residents were 
very ridiculous, although great allowance 
must be made for the exasperation of men 
who had just seen their property destroyed. 
But no one who knew that gallant officer 
could for a moment believe that he would 
be backward to undertake any work in 
which it was his duty to engage. The 
noble Duke had alluded to a contingency 
which might have happened, and the Bri- 
tish Admiral would then have found him- 
self in a position in which he ought 
never to’ be placed. The residents had 
certainly a right to expect some notice 
before the bombardment commenced, and 
with the view of obtaining it Admiral 
Denman no doubt gave the intimation he 
did to the Spanish Commander-in-Chief ; 
but he thereby placed himself in a very 
awkward predicament. If he had felt it 
necessary to resist the Spanish fleet he 
would have found that he had no adequate 
force for that purpose. He believed, how- 
ever, that an iron-clad had now been sent 
out to him, although he feared it was 
rather late. 

Tae Duke or SOMERSET said, that 
there could have been no use in sending 
out an iron-clad ship to Admiral Denman 
unless new instructions were sent to him 
at the same time. But his instructions 
were that he was to remain strictly neutral 
between the belligerents; and however 
much that which had occurred was to be 
regretted, the evil might have been in- 
creased if we had mixed ourselves up 
with the quarrel. Admiral Denman’s in- 
structions were that he should remain 
strictly neutral; but the intimation he gave 
to the Spanish Commander-in-Chief was 
no doubt to induce him to allow sufficient 
time for women, children, and non-com- 
batants to leave the town, and probably 
it had the effect desired. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 


Nine o’clock, to Thursday next, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


The Duke of Somerset 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, May 15, 1866. 


MINUTES.] — New Memser Sworn — Hon. 
Egremont William Lascelles, for Northallerton. 

Pustic Bu1r—Ordered—Colonial Bishops. 

First Reading—Colonial Bishops [160], 


THE LOSS OF THE “EUROPEAN.” 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GRAVES said, he would beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether it is his intention to cause an 
inquiry to be made into the recent destruc- 
tion of the steamer European, with fifty 
lives, at Colon, from the effects of a quan- 
tity of highly explosive oil, called glonoin 
or nitro-glycerine, which had been for- 
warded from Germany, through Grimsby, 
to Liverpool, where it was shipped on board 
of the European; and whether any, and 
what, steps have been taken to prevent the 
reception or transmission of this article 
without proper notice ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON : Sir, it is not 
intended to institute an inquiry into the 
destruction of the European by the explo- 
sion referred to, as there has been an 
inquiry on the spot by a Naval Court under 
the Merchant Shipping Act. The Report 
has just been received, and will be pub- 
lished, In regard to preventing the ship- 
ment of the explosive oil except on certain 
conditions the law gives us no power now 
of interfering in the matter, but the sub- 
ject is under consideration. 


THE CHOLERA—EMIGRATION AGENTS. 
QUESTION. 


Sir ANDREW AGNEW said, he wished 
to ask the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council, Whether he is 
aware of the extreme danger to the health 
of the community arising from the neglect 
of sanitary precautions on the part of Emi- 
gration Agents and Contractors; and, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government are 
prepared to take steps to oblige agents and 
contractors to provide suitable accommo- 
dation for all passengers landed by them 
at any British Port ? 

Mz. H. A. BRUCE said, in reply, that 
the Government were quite aware that the 
accommodation for the reception of emi- 
grants on the eastern coast of England 
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was altogether inadequate, and was fraught 
with considerable danger to the public 
health. Her Majesty’s Government had 
communicated with all the ports at which 
emigrants were landed, and called the at- 
tention of the local authorities to the 
necessity for providing proper accommoda- 
tion. This appeal had not only been 
made to them by the Privy Council, 
but the Poor Law Board had also in- 
structed its inspectors to urge the same 
recommendations. Her Majesty’s Go 
vernment had communicated with the 
foreign countries from which emigrants 
came, and had represented to them that 
the principal Liverpool steam companies 
had refused toconvey any more emigrants. 
The effect of this would be to stop emi- 
gration from the North of Europe, with 
the exception of a certain number of 
persons who had already paid their pas- 
sage money. The Secretary of State for 
the Home Department had written to the 
Mayor of Liverpool, recommending that 
the companies conducting emigration 
should be urged to return the passage 
money of emigrants coming from infected 
ports, and taking their passage from our 
ports, and this recommendation was, he 
believed, being acted upon. The greater 
part of these emigrants came from North- 
ern Germany, which was free from cholera, 
but considerable numbers of them passed 
through Rotterdam, where cholera _pre- 
vailed. Every effort was being made to 
stop the flow of emigration from the in- 
fected regions and ports. 


SPECIFICATIONS OF PATENTS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he would 
beg toask Mr. Attorney General, Whether 
he is aware that the printing of the Speci- 
fications of Patents is often many months 
in arrear; and whether, both in the inte- 
rests of the public and of the patentees, 
such Specifications ought not to be printed 
as soon as possible after the patentee has 
deposited his complete Specification ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL stated, 
in reply, that the printing of the Specifi- 
cations of Patents had been in arrears in 
consequence of an insufficient number of 
clerks, but the numbers had now been in- 
creased, and the arrears he hoped would 
be- cleared off in the course of three or 
four months. 
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THE DUCHY OF CORNWALL. 
QUESTION. 


Sm LAWRENCE PALK ssid, he 
would beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade, If any arrangement has 
been made between the Crown and the 
Duchy of Cornwall for defining their re- 
spective rights to the foreshores of South 
Devon, and their respective jurisdictions ; 
and, if so, whether he will state the nature 
of such arrangements ; and, whether it is 
true the Duchy have claimed Petty Cus- 
toms on some of the goods in vessels re- 
cently wrecked at Broadsands, as if they 
had been regularly imported? 

Mr. CHILDERS replied, that by a 
grant of Edward III. to the Black Prince 
what were called the Waters of Dartmouth 
were given to the Duchy of Cornwall, and 
under that grant the Duchy claimed certain 
rights not only in the Port of Dartmouth, 
but on certain portions of the coast of De- 
vonshire, After the grant of a portion of the 
foreshore, some years ago, those rights be- 
came the subject of inquiry, and an ar- 
rangement had been made as between the 
Crown and the Duchy of Cornwall, but in 
no way prejudicing or confirming the rights 
of the Crown and of the Duchy as against 
private persons. When goods were landed 
from wrecks for consumption they paid the 
dues, but when they were lan for re- 
shipment those dues, though legally claim- 
able, had not been exacted. 


INDIA—MADRAS IRRIGATION COMPANY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SMOLLETT said, he rose to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for India, If 
it be true, as stated in The Times of the 
12th May, that the India Council have re- 
solved to offer the shareholders of the 
Madras Irrigation Company the option of 
receiving for their property 5 per cent Go- 
vernment Paper; and, whether there is 
any intention of dealing in a similar manner 
with the East India Irrigation and Canal, 
the shares of which are now quoted at 25 
per cent discount? 

Mr. STANSFELD, in reply, said, the 
Madras Irrigation Company started with a 
guaranteed capital of £1,000,000, and 
after effecting certain works they proposed 
to raise from the public some unguaran- 
teed capital. From the state of the money- 
market, however, they were not able to 
raise the unguaranteed capital, and they 
applied to the Secretary of State for as- 

21 
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sistance. A correspondence of some length 
had ensued, which was at present in this 
condition. The Secretary of State offered 
them on the one hand £600,000 of deben- 
tures ; or, on the other hand, he would 
take back from them the undertaking and 
give them in Five Per Cent Indian Stock at 
par, the amount of guaranteed stock in- 
vested in the capital of the Company. The 
Company had that morning replied to the 
communication, and they declined the latter 
alternative ; and they proposed some modi- 
fication in carrying out the loan on deben- 
tures. That afternoon his noble Friend 
the Secretary of State for India had replied 
that he would not refuse the extension of 
the term of the loan upon debentures to 
five years, but he required that both the 
alternatives which he suggested should be 
submitted to the shareholders of the Com- 
pany, in order that they might have the 
opportunity of deciding. As regarded the 
East India Irrigation and Canal Company, 
there was no intention of dealing with it in 
the same way, as it was not a guaranteed 
Company. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY,—QUESTION. 


Mr. TREEBY said, he would beg to ask 
the First Commissioner of Works, Whether 
there is any objection to increase the time 
for Students to study in the National 
Gallery from two (as at present allowed) to 
four days in the week ; should it be con- 
sidered that the students studying on days 
when the Exhibition is open to the pub- 
lic that it would interfere with the conveni- 
ence of the public, whether he would object 
to request the architects for the new Na- 
tional Gallery to provide accommodation 
for the students during the time the estab- 
lishment was open to the public ? 

Mr. COWPER said, in reply, that one 
of the important purposes for which the 
National Gallery had been established was 
to afford an opportunity to art students 
to copy pictures. They were allowed to 
do so when the public was excluded, and 
when, consequently, they might paint with- 
out interruption ; but he thought the. con- 
venience of the public would be too much 
sacrificed if the suggestion of the hon. Gen- 
tleman were adopted. At present the 
rooms were not large enough to enable 
students to copy pictures on open days 
without interfering with the public; but 
the new rooms would be much larger, and 
when they were opened probably some ar- 
rangement might be made to enable artists 
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to copy pictures even on the days when the 
Gallery was open to the public. 


CATTLE PLAGUE IN IRELAND. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. GREGORY: I rise, Sir, to ask 
my right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, Whether he has received any 
information of the appearance of the cattle 
plague in the County of Down ; and, if so, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government have 
determined on adopting the most prompt 
and stringent measures to isolate and 
stamp out the disease there; and, whether 
it is the intention of the Government to 
institute forthwith an inquiry into the 
origin of the appearance of the disease in 
Ireland ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE : 
Sir, in answer to my hon. Friend, I have 
to say that I am afraid it is too true that 
there is great reason to believe the cattle 
plague has at last made its appearance in 

reland. From information which we have 
derived through telegram it appears that 
Professor Ferguson—whose services have 
been employed for many mouths in investi- 
gating suspicious cases in many gai of 
Ireland—reported in the course of yester- 
day, by letter to the Irish Government, that 
there were cases in the county of Down, 
ata place within about six miles of Bel- 
fast, which, in his opinion, were cases of 
cattle plague. It is supposed that the 
disease was brought over to Ireland by an 
English dealer who went there to purchase 
young stock. The most prompt measures 
were taken in the course of yesterday. 
The full powers of the Act lately passed 
were brought into force. A boundary was 
marked out, within which the infected 
district was enclosed; and the lands so 
cut off are closely watched by the police 
to prevent egress or ingress. The in- 
fected cattle were at once slaughtered and 
buried. Within the last half hour I, in 
the absence from London of my noble 
Friend the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
sent over a telegram on the subject; and 
measures are being taken by the Privy 
Council to prevent the holding of all the 
fairs and markets which were about to have 
been held within some miles of the place 
where the disease has appeared. Every- 
thing, therefore, has been done which the 
law allowed us to do; so that I hope the 
discase may be stamped out in the locality 
where it has made its appearance. * 
Lorp NAAS: I wish to ask my right 
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hon. Friend, whether the Government are 
about forthwith to direct an inquiry by 
persons, in whom the public will have con- 
fidence, into the cause of the introduction 
of the disease ? 

Mr. OWEN STANLEY: Will the 
Irish Government take precautions as re- 
gards the export of cattle from Ireland ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE: 
I have no doubt that we shall have very 
soon a detailed account from Professor 
Ferguson, who is very competent to report 
on the subject. As I have mentioned he 
was sent down to examine the cases, and 
it is probable that he must know more 
about the matter than anyone else; but 
should anything else be wanted to clear up 
the origin of the disease in Ireland, means 
shall be taken to procure additional infor- 
mation without delay. I am not prepared 
to answer the question of the hon. Member 
for Beaumaris (Mr. Owen Stanley) at 
present. 

Lorp JOHN BROWNE: Aw I right 
in understanding the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland that the whole of the cattle on the 
farms where the disease broke out have 
been killed? If not, will the Govern- 
ment give any instructions on the subject ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE: 
I depend entirely on telegrams for my in- 
formation, which state that all the in- 
fected cattle have been killed. ‘ 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE, 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I beg to move that this 
House will at its rising adjourn till Thurs- 
day. 


WAR BETWEEN SPAIN AND CHILE AND 
PERU— BOMBARDMENT OF VALPA- 
RAISO.—QUESTION. 


Sr LAWRENCE PALK said, he 
rose to ask the Question of the Under 
, Secretary for Foreign Affairs which he 
had postponed yesterday at the request 
of his hon. Friend, relating to the bom- 
bardment of Valparaiso, which was a 
wholly defenceless city, having no ar- 
senal, no fortress, no guns, nor soldiers 
of any sort or kind. The few guns it 
had possessed for saluting purposes had 
been, if his information was correct, taken 
from the battery at the request of the 
British Minister—that Minister and the 
British Admiral undertaking to British 
residents, and also to the inhabitants of the 
city, that no bombardment should take 
place. It seemed to him that it was al- 
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most, if not quite, a breach of the Law of 
Nations to attack a defenceless place ; and 
he could not conceive, in these days when 
we hoped to temper war with humanity, 
any act which should be more universally 
reprobated than that which appeared to 
have been done at Valparaiso. It had been 
stated that immediately on the Spanish 
Admiral having intimated that he was 
about to proceed to extremities, all the 
Ministers of all the Foreign Powers, in- 
cluding the Minister of the United States, 
met together and signed a joint protest 
against such a proceeding. It was also 
stated that this protest not having received 
any attention, and the Spanish Admiral 
declaring his intention to proceed to extre- 
mities, the American Admiral proposed to 
Admiral Denman, the English Admiral, to 
prevent by force this horrible sacrifice of 
property. It further appeared that the 
overtures of the American Admiral were 
not accepted by our Admiral, who, after 
having given his word that the city should 
not be bombarded, thought fit to leave Val- 
paraiso to its fate, and although he had 
been promised the full support of all coun- 
tries represented there, and although he 
knew that any threat to sink the English 
fleet was perfectly futile, had given orders 
to English sailors and English captains to 
retire and allow the Spanish Admiral to 
wreak his vengeance on the unfortunate 
town. He wished to ask the Under Se- 
eretary for Foreign Affairs whether the 
English Admiral was justified in moving 
his ships and permitting the Spanish Ad- 
miral to perpetrate this atrocity. Of 
course, if Admiral Denman acted accord- 
ing to his instructions, no blame could be 
attached to him ; but those orders must be 
stringent indeed which would prevent him 
from acting upon such an occasion. He had 
always thought that the object of main- 
taining fleets at foreign stations was to 
protect the lives and a of British 
subjects ; but this was evidently a mistake, 
and when next the Estimates weresubmitted 
to the House he hoped some hon. Member 
would move that they be curtailed, and that 
for the future English Admirals who were 
sent to take care of British interests might 
be sent in a yacht with a broomstick at the 
masthead. He would conclude by asking 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If it is true that the Spanish Admiral 
has bombarded and destroyed the city of 
Valparaiso ; if it is true that the English 
Minister and Rear Admiral Denman re- 
fused to co-operate with the American Ad- 
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miral in saving it from destruction ; and 
whether the Admiral was justified in moving 
his ships out of the way to enable the 
Spaniards to fire on a defenceless city ? 
ApmiraL WALCOTT said, the reputa- 
tion and the honour of a British Admiral 
was far dearer to him than life itself. He 
could assure the House that he would not 
have risen to defend the conduct of any 
brother officer, even though that officer, as 
in the present instance, was his personal 
friend, were he not persuaded that no 
blame could be justly imputed to him. 
Thus stood the facts of the case. The 
Spanish Admiral with a formidable squad- 
ron arrived off the Port of Valparaiso, for 
the alleged purpose of receiving from the 
Government of Chile satisfaction for acts 
said to be hostile to Spain, and his first 
stipulation was that the Spanish flag 
should be saluted by the Chilean authori- 
ties. The Spaniards, he need scarcely re- 
mark, were a proud and haughty people 
and exceedingly obstinate, whilethe Chilean 
Government, though, perhaps, less haughty, 
were certainly equally obstinate. It was 
scarcely to be expected, therefore, that 
any pacific understanding could in reason 
be @rrived at. According toa letter which 
he had read that morning, written by an 
officer during this transaction from on 
board Admiral Denman’s ship, it appeared 
the Chilean Government offered to erect 
the Spanish flag on the parapet of their 
little fort, and to salute on a clear under- 
standing that the Chilean flag were dis- 
played on board the Spanish Admiral’s 
ship, and the salute they first gave be re- 
turned ; but the Spanish Admiral was too 
haughty to accede to this. Now, with re- 
gard to the conduct of Admiral Denman, 
it had been alleged that he gave the Eng- 
lish merchants of Valparaiso an assurance 
that in the event the Spanish Admiral 
should persist in his threat to bombard the 
city, failing to receive the satisfaction he 
had demanded from the Chilean Govern- 
ment, he (Admiral Denman) would protect 
their property ; but had he given any such 
assurance he was convinced he would have 
scrupulously fufillled his promise. No 
doubt he used every remonstrance in his 
power to dissuade the Spanish Admiral 
from so dastardly an outrage as the de- 
struction of a city that was utterly de- 
fenceless and had no means of returning 
his fire. When, however, the Spanish Ad- 


miral adhered to his intention, the British 

Admiral had no power to prevent his car- 

rying his threat into execution. 
Sir Lawrence Palk 
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under his command only five vessels, not 
one of which was metal-plated, and had he 
interfered in a hostile spirit, the act would 
have been wholly unjustifiable, with the 
stringent orders he possessed from his Go- 
vernment to preserve the strictest neutral- 
ity as he (Admiral Walcott) believed to be 
the fact. Had he swerved from these, he 
might have involved this country in a war 
with Spain ; nor under any circumstances 
could he have been justified to risk the 
lives of his officers and men in an attempt 
that necessarily would have proved per- 
fectly senseless against a force decidedly 
so superior to his own. All these conside- 
rations the British Admiral had to consider 
deeply. It had been said that the Com- 
modore of the American squadron, likewise 
before the Port of Valparaiso, had offered 
Admiral Denman to follow him into action 
against the Spanish squadron did they 
persist in their threatened purpose; but 
this language implied that the British Ad- 
miral was to be the first in the hostile move- 
ment, and that he was to bear the whole 
of the responsibility. But God forgive me ; 
can any man believe that an English Ad- 
miral would require to be dictated to by 
an Admiral of any other Power on earth ? 
No, Sir, that is not the spirit of an Eng- 
lish Admiral. I believe he (Admiral 
Denman) did all that was worthy of him- 
self, worthy of his honour, worthy of his 
reputation, and worthy of his country. The 
property of the English merchants at 
Valparaiso, it is true, was very valuable, 
and reckoned with that belonging to other 
Powers is, I am informed, of no less value 
than 30,000,000 dollars. In conclusion, I 
ask whether the Government will lay on 
the table of the House any and all such 
official documents that will clear up the 
honour and the reputation of Admiral 
Denman, in my firm belief, thus unwor- 
thily assailed ? 

Mr. LIDDELL said, that the bombard- 
ment of Valparaiso was a question which in- 
terested not only this country or the House, 
but the whole civilized world ; for whatever 
differences of opinion might exist with regard 
toprize property captured at sea, blockades, 
and other matters of that kind, there could 
be but one opinion on this point—that the 
bombardment of a defenceless city was an 
act inconsistent with humanity, and to be 
reprobated by the voice of public justice. 
He believed the fair expression of public 
opinion in the House of Commons would 
not be without its effect in the councils of 
Europe, nor even in those of Spain herself, 
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upon whom rested the responsibility of 
this act. The House, he felt sure, would 
not desire to prejudge the conduct of the 
English Admiral or of any other parties 
concerned, in the absence of any detailed 
information, for they had had in the case of 
Jamaiea very recent experience of the mis- 
chievous consequences of so doing; but he 
must say that in the position of neutrality 
which this country occupied in the war 
between Spain and Chile, Admiral Den- 
man would not have been justified in en- 
tertaining the suggestion —very hastily 
made—of the American Commodore to 
interfere by force to prevent the action 
of the Spanish fleet. A question had arisen 
as to the advice given by the British 
representative at Santiago, Mr. Thomson, 
to the Chilean Government respecting 
the defence of Valparaiso. They had 
been informed that morning that he had 
used his influence to induce the Chilean 
Government to disarm the town, and that 
he even went beyond that, and told that 
Government that if any measures were 
adopted to place the town in a position 
to resist an attack, he should hold them 
responsible for any damage that might 
occur to property of British subjects re- 
sulting from such measures. That ap- 
poem | to him to be a very strange course 
for the British representative to have 
taken, and he was anxious for informa- 
tion upon this point. In the second place, 
he wished to know whether it was correct, 
as had been stated, that the Chilean 
Government had written by the present 
mail to the noble Lord the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, requesting that 
the British Minister should be recalled ; and 
in the event of this being the case, he 
wished to know upon what grounds that 
request was based ? 

CotoneL EDWARDS said, he had that 
afternoon received a mass of papers from 
an eminent London firm connected with 
the South American trade, and from the 
hasty glance he had taken at them they 
appeared to confirm the statement of the 
hon. Member for South Devon in every 
particular. It was true that the British 
inhabitants of Valparaiso had en masse 
made representations to the British Ad- 
miral and to the British Minister on the 
subject of the protection of their property, 
stating that it would be unjust and hard 
upon them that their interests should be 
sacrificed in the diabolical manner threat- 
ened, while there was an English fleet at 
hand to protect their property. They 
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complained that the agreement between 
themselves, the British Minister, and the 
British Admiral, that the town should not 
be bombarded, provided that no forts were 
armed nor torpedoes submerged for the 
protection of the town, had been broken. 
The town had been left utterly defenceless 
at the suggestion of those authorities, and 
yet they had not taken care to prevent the 
bombardment. This appeared to him to 
be a repetition of the policy which had 
been pursued in reference to Denmark, 
where promises of support were held out, 
but retracted at the last moment. If such 
a policy were to be adopted as a general 
rule, he did not see what it was likely to 
endin. Probably by this time, owing to 
the senseless policy we had pursued, most 
of the principal cities of South America 
were in ruins, and millions of dollars worth 
of property hed been sacrificed for the 
purpose of satisfying the honour of the 
Spanish Crown. He would select from the 
many papers in his hand one containing a 
report of the committee appointed at a 
general meeting of British subjects held 
on the 28th of March, 1866, to frame reso- 
lutions and submit them to an adjourned 
meeting to be held on the following day :— 


* Resolved,—1. That the statement of facts 
read at the meeting this day by Mr. Hayne be 
hereby adopted as a true and impartial narrative. 

“2, That this meeting cannot too severely cen- 
sure the vacillating conduct of Rear Admiral 
Denman in having given to the British commu- 
nity of Valparaiso positive assurances that he 
would interfere, by force if necessary, to prevent 
a general bombardment, and afterwards retract- 
ing the same, thus causing the loss of much 
valuable time which might have been profitably 
employed in securing safety to life and property. 

“3. That this meeting cannot but condemn 
Rear Admiral Denman’s conduct as inconsistent 
with correct ideas of that neutrality which he 
stated he had strict orders to observe, inasmuch 
as while he denies to the British community of 
Valparaiso the protection of the forces under his 
command, he did not hesitate to detach one of 
the ships of his squadron for the protection of the 
Spanish emissaries—contraband of war in Peru- 
vian waters—who left Valparaiso for the north in 
the mail steamer hence on the 17th inst. 

“4. That Rear Admiral Denman’s plea of want 
of sufficient force to oppose the Spaniards is humi- 
liating to his countrymen and inexcusable, consi- 
dering that the co-operation of a powerful United 
States squadron was pressed upon him by its 
commanders. And that this meeting cannot ex- 
press in sufficiently strong terms its indignation 
that such an atrocity as the bombardment of a 
defenceless town, with a population of 80,000 in- 
habitants, should be permitted in the presence of 
a British squadron. 

“5. That the absence of precise instructions 
from the English Government with regard to the 
threatened bombardment can only be accounted 
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for by the supposition on its part that our difficul- 
ties have come to a conclusion, leaving, there- 
fore, unforeseen complications to be solved by 
the good judgment of its representative, who, to 
the great regret of this meeting, would appear to 
consider the duties of neutrality inconsistent with 
any action in favour of those interests which are 
especially confided to his protection, and which, 
under existing circumstances, are so seriously 
compromised, 

“6. That it is a matter of regret that between 
the British Chargé d’ Affaires and this community 
there has long existed an estrangement which has 
rendered him unfit to represent its interests, and 
that in the present emergency the disadvantages 
accruing therefrom have been more sensibly felt 
by his passive submission to the abuses of the 
Spanish squadron, while other neutrals have been 
placed in much more favourable positions through 
the exertions of their representatives. 

“7, That a deputation be appointed to wait 
upon the United States Minister, General Kilpa- 
trick, and upon C dore Rodgers, and express 
to them, in behalf of this meeting, its high appre- 
ciation of their earnest endeavours to prevent, 
by co-operation with the British forces, the bom- 
bardment of this city, deeply regretting that those 
endeavours have not been more successful. 

“ 8, That these resolutions, and the documents 
referred to in them, be laid before the British 
public.” 
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That being the copy of an authentic docu- 
ment, he thought it deserved the conside- 
ration of the Government ; and, with those 
facts before them, he trusted they would 
receive an explanation upon the subject 
that would be satisfactory to the House 
and to the country. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, that he was 
glad to confirm all that had been said by his 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member for 
Christehurch (Admiral Walcott) with refer- 
ence to Admiral Denman, and he was quite 
sure that the best vindication of that gal- 
lant officer would come from the Secretary 
of the Admiralty, who would no doubt tell 
the House under what orders he was acting. 
There could be no doubt that it was the 
duty of the British Admiral not to interfere, 
because if he did he must have committed 
some act of war on one side or the other. 
Unless he had express orders to interfere, 
the House must justify him in the course 

which he-had taken ; and, speaking from a 
 apoey knowledge ‘of Admiral Denman, 

e was sure that if he had had orders which 
would have justified his committing an act 
of war, he would have interfered with a 
promptitude and gallantry which would 
have insured success. 

ApmiraL SEYMOUR said, the first duty 
of an English Admiral in command of a 
fleet was to obey the orders of Govern- 
ment; and no doubt in the present in- 
atance those orders were to preserve the 
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most perfect neutrality between the con- 
tending parties. That being so, it was 
impossible for Admiral Denman to interfere 
to prevent the bombardment, On the other 
question, as to a promise having been given 
to prevent the bombardment by foree, they 
had at present only the accusation of 
the British merchants at Valparaiso, who 
were just smarting under the loss of their 
18,000,000 dollars. He hoped before the 
House came to any conclusion upon the 
subject they would wait until they had 
heard Admiral Denman’s explanation. 

Mr. GRAVES thought it rather unfor- 
tunate that this. discussion should have 
arisen before instead of after the explana- 
tion to be given by the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. In discussing the 
question under the existing circumstances, 
the hon. Member for South Devon (Sir 
Lawrence Palk) and those who main- 
tained his position could scarcely avoid 
trenching on the professional reputa- 
tion of a British Admiral, although he 
would undertake to assert that Admiral 
Denman had done nothing inconsistent with 
his orders or with his honour as a British 
sailor. The wanton attack which had been 
made upon a defenceless town had caused a 
general outburst of indignation throughout 
the civilized world; and, although in the 
strict letter of International Law they might 
have had no right to interfere to prevent 
the action, it was only right that the public 
opinion should be expressed by means 
of that House on what he considered was 
at least a very serious departure from 
the modern usage of civilized warfare. 
It would be recollected that when the 
Spanish Admiral first entered the har- 
bour with his fleet he took exception to 
some pieces of ordnance that were placed 
on the ramparts of the forts as threatening 
his fleet and required that they should be 
withdrawn. The British Minister advised 
that they should be withdrawn, and from 
that moment the city had been left without 
even the semblance of defence. The next 
step taken they had heard that night ; and 
if it were true that the British Admiral and 
Minister had promised to prevent the bom- 
bardment by force and had then retracted 
that promise, although urged to its per- 
formance by the American Commodore, 
the British residents at Valparaiso had 
good cause to complain. The result was 
a most fearful destruetion of British and 
neutral property which had been permitted 
to remain in the bonded warehouses of the 
city until so late a period that they could 
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not be removed to a place of safety before 
the bombardment commenced. The ware- 
houses which had been destroyed had been 
looked upon as specimens of the energy 
and development of the resources and 
trade of Chile, and were the depéts for 
the foreign trade of the whole coast. 
He also desired to call the attention 
of the House to the fact that the Eng- 
lish had, until recently, been regarded as 
the best friends of the Republic. There 
was the strongest sympathy existing be- 
tween the two nations. Our capital was 
largely invested throughout the country, 
and we enjoyed privileges which were 
granted to no other nation. All, however, 
was now changed, and British interests 
would probably suffer more than would 
easily be credited. If his information was 
correct, that change had already com- 
menced ; for it was stated that immediately 
after the bombardment, when the crews 
were landed from the men-of-war in the 
roadsteads for the purpose of putting out 
the flames, the seamen belonging to the 
British fleet were requested to return on 
board their ships, while the assistance of 
the American sailors was warmly weleomed. 
If this was true it was a strong indication 
of the change of feeling which had taken 
place towards the British nation. He felt 
convinced that he was but expressing the 
feelings entertained generally by those en- 
gaged in commerce with Chile when he 
said that, great as their material losses had 
been—and they had been great—they re- 
garded them as nothing compared with the 
maintenance of the independence and the 
honour of those Republics. What would be 
the effect of those wanton proceedings upon 
Chile? He did not believe that the destruc- 
tion of warehouses and neutral property 
which had taken place would bring the war 
to an end any sooner. It would, he be- 
lieved, rather tend to make the Chileans 
more determined to resist Spanish aggres- 
sion, and the feeling would be likely to ex- 
tend even to the other Republics in South- 
ern America. The question with regard to 
Her Majesty’s Government, however, was 
more one of the future than of the past. 
What they hoped was that, by the mail 
leaving our shores on the following day, 
distinet and definite instructions would be 
sent to Admiral Denman and to our Minis- 
ter at Lima. They wished to know whe- 
ther the repetition of such barbarous con- 
duet was to be permitted, and whether the 
destruction of British and neutral property 
was to be allowed? He segues that he 
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was unable to read to the House the reso- 
lutions passed that day at a meeting held 
at Liverpool upon the subject; but he had 
not the slightest doubt that they were 
strictly in accordance with the opinions he 
himself had expressed. The matter could 
not rest there, he believed. It would be 
necessary, after they had heard an expla- 
tion from Her Majesty’s Government, to 
have an opportunity afforded them of dis- 
cussing the matter again. 

Mr. LAYARD: I think that the best 
answer I can give to the statements and 
questions which have come from the other 
side of the House is to state simply what 
has taken place at Valparaiso. The House 
is aware that some time last year, in conse- 
quence of certain occurrences which had 
taken place in Chile during the war be- 
tween Spain and Peru, and which were 
considered offensive to Spain, Admiral 
Pareja, who commanded the Spanish fleet, 
suddenly appeared before Valparaiso, and 
presented in the form of an ultimatum 
certain demands upon the Chilean Govern- 
ment, stating that if those demands were 
not acceded to he was authorized to declare 
war against Chile. It is not necessary now 
to enter into the particulars of those de- 
mands, or the opinions which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government formed upon them. As 
soon as intelligence was received by Her 
Majesty’s Government that this ultimatum 
had been presented and rejected, and that 
war had consequently been declared be- 
tween Spain and Chile, it was their earnest 
desire that something should be done to 
bring about peace between the two belli- 
gerents. The despatches which announced 
the declaration of war against Chile were 
received in this country on the 16th of 
November, and not a moment was lost in 
communicating to the French Government 
the earnest desire of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to act cordially with them, and in 
asking them if they were disposed to join us 
in offering our good offices to Spain and Chile 
in order to restore peace. Further, on the 
day following the receipt of the despatches 
from Mr. Thomson, our Minister at Chile, 
instructions were sent to him to do all in his 
power to protect the property and interests 
of British subjects, impressing upon him, 
however, the necessity of maintaining the 
strictest neutrality ; but, at the same time, 
if he saw any opportunity, he was in- 
structed to do what he thought prudent in 
using his good offices to bring about a ces- 
sation of hostilities—if hostilities should 
have commenced. The French Govern- 
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ment responded most cordially to the over- 
tures made to them by Her Majesty’s 
Government, and both Governments have 
acted from that time in complete concert 
in all that has taken place. The des- 
patehes announcing the breaking out of 
war between Spain and Chile arrived, as 
I have said, on the 16th November, and 
on the 18th Her Majesty’s Minister at 
Madrid was directed to inform the Spanish 
Government of the readiness of the English 
and French Governments to mediate be- 
tween the two parties. The Spanish Go- 
vernment at once cordially accepted the 
offers made by the English and French 
Governments to bring about peace. The 
terms which were proposed by the mediat- 
ing Governments as the basis of a settle- 
ment were these :—That Chile should dis- 
avow any intention of offending Spain ; 
that the treaty in force between Chile 
and Spain at the time of the outbreak 
of hostilities should not be annulled ; that 
Spain should express herself satisfied and 
should disavow any intention of re-conquest 
in South America ; and that on the re- 
newal of diplomatic relations a salute 
should be fired by both parties, Chile 
firing the first gun. These proposals 
were sent out to Mr. Thomson and to 
the French Minister, with instructions to 
submit them to the Chilean Government 
for its acceptance. While negotiations 
were still going on Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment received information from Mr. 
Thomson that there was some apprehen- 
sion of a bombardment of Valparaiso, and 
that he had made strong representations 
to the Spanish Admiral against bombard. 
ing a town which was utterly without de- 
fence, and which, so far as his information 
could guide him, was entirely incapable of 
defence ; but he stated that the Spanish 
Admiral would not commit himself to any 
assurance on the subject, and refused to 
say whether or not he intended to bombard 
Valparaiso. The British merchants in Val- 
paraiso, informed of the danger which hung 
over them and the risk which they ran, 
addressed themselves early in October to 
the Government of Chile, requesting it 
to afford them an opportunity of removing 
such py as they had at Valparaiso 
to a place of safety. The Chilean Govern- 
ment at first declined to accede to the re- 
quest ; but on Mr. Thomson being informed 
of what had taken place, he addressed 
himself to the Chilean Government on 
behalf of the British merchants who had 
not previously consulted him, and through 
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his representations the Chilean Govern- 
ment withdrew their objections to the 
removal of their property, on certain 
conditions. Those conditions were that 
the merchants should pay the rent of 
the warehouses and of the storehouses 
which they might hire for the purpose of 
removing their property to a safe position; 
that they would pay the persons who had 
charge of the property ; and give bonds 
declaring their intention to observe the 
conditions imposed. The British mer- 
chants refused the offer, complaining that 
the conditions were too onerous, and de- 
clared that they would hold the Chilean 
Government responsible for any damage 
to their property in case of bombard- 
ment. Mr. Thomson thought the mer- 
chants were wrong in declining to accede 
to the proposed conditions, but forwarded 
the correspondence between himself, the 
Chilean Government, and the merchants, 
to this country. That correspondence 
was submitted to the proper law authori- 
ties in this country, and they gave it 
as their opinion that the conditions re- 
quired by the Chilean Government were 
fair and just, and such as ought to be ac- 
cepted, and that if the British merchants 
and others concerned refused to accept 
them, and anything happened to their pro- 
perty, they would themselves be respon- 
sible for it. Mr. Thomson was instructed 
by Her Majesty’s Government to inform 
the British merchants at Valparaiso of the 
view thus taken of the matter. Mr. Thom- 
son and the French Minister had been 
instructed to offer the mediation and good 
offices of their respective Governments, and 
in the event of any of the conditions ae- 
cepted by the Spanish Government being 
objected to by Chile, they were authorized 
to make modifications in them if they could 
do so with the consent of the Chilean Go- 
vernment and of the representative of 
Spain, who was the commander of the 
Spanish fleet at Valparaiso. Those in- 
structions were received by Mr. Thomson 
about the end of January. But unfortun- 
ately before they reached him the Chilean 
Government had entered into a treaty of 
alliance offensive and defensive with the Re- 
public of Peru, to which were subsequently 
added similar treaties with the Republics of 
Bolivia and Equator. The difficulties were 
still further complicated by the capture by 
the Chileans of the Spanish vessel of 
war the Covadonga. These events com- 
bined to render mediation more difficult, 
but Her Majesty’s Government and that of 
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the Emperor of the French never lost the 
hope of being able to arrive at a satisfactory 
settlement. The Chilean Government pro- 
fessed their desire to accept the conditions 
offered—indeed, they expressed themselves 
very grateful to the two Governments for 
offering their good offices; but they said 
that having entered into alliances with the 
other Republics, they could not without 
consulting them make any separate ar- 
rangement with Spain. They, therefore, 
requested time to consult their allies. 
The Spanish Government, construing this 
request for delay unfavourably, desired to 
make it an exeuse for breaking off nego- 
tiations and withdrawing their consent to 
accept our good offices; but neither the 
English nor French Government would 
admit the excuse, holding that Spain was 
still bound by her acceptance of their good 
office, and that they still could claim to be 
mediators between the belligerents. A 
short time afterwards the English Govern- 
ment had reason to believe that instructions 
had been sent by the Spanish Government 
to Admiral Nunez to bombard the city of 
Valparaiso. So long a period had elapsed 
since the first fear of a bombardment had 
passed away, that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had every reason to hope that a 
civilized power like Spain did not contem- 
plate the bombardment of a perfectly de- 
fenceless city, which contained a large 
amount of neutral property; but when they 
ascertained, on what appeared to be au- 
thentic information, that instructions to 
bombard Valparaiso had been sent out by 
Spain, the Governments of France and 
England lost not a moment in communicat- 
ing with the Spanish Government, and 
asking them point blank whether or not 
such instructions had been sent. If the 
answer of the Spanish Government should 
be in the affirmative, the Ministers of the 
two countries were directed to make the 
strongest remonstrances against the act. 
I must say that the Spanish Government 
did not act fairly or justly with us in this 
matter ; because, although they did not say 
that instructions had not been sent out, 
they equivocated a good deal, and refrained 
from making any definite statement on the 
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tions drawn up at a public meeting of 
merchants at Valparaiso and read by the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman opposite (Colo- 
nel Edwards), form certainly the most ex- 
traordinary document I ever heard read, 
Almost every one of them contains a mis- 
statement. 

CotoneL EDWARDS: Does the hon. 
Gentleman mean to say that the document 
itself is not an authentic document ? 

Mr. LAYARD: No, I say nothing of 
the sort ; but I say that the statements 
contained in that document are entirely 
without foundation, and contrary to the 
real facts of the case. One of the reso- 
lutions states that Admiral Denman had 
informed the British merchants that he 
would defend Valparaiso against an attack 
by the Spanish fleet. There is not one 
single word of truth in that statement. It 
was Admiral Denman’s duty to maintain 
the strictest neutrality ; but a circumstance 
did oceur which will possibly explain that 
statement. At one time it was the inten- 
tion of the Chilean Government to employ 
torpedoes at Valparaiso against the Spanish 
fleet, and they sent to the United States 
for an engineer who had distinguished him- 
self in the discovery and manufacture of 
torpedoes. When the Governments of 
England and France heard of this inten- 
tion they directed their Ministers to re- 
present to the Chilean Government that it 
would be unwise to make use of such 
engines of attack against the Spanish fleet, 
as it would at once give the Spanish Admi. 
ral a plausible excuse for bombarding the 

lace. Indeed, the Spanish Commander 
ad informed Admiral Denman that an 
attempt to injure his ships by torpedoes 
would be followed by a bombardment of 
Valparaiso. The American and English 
commanders then requested the Spanish 
commander to give due notice to the inha- 
bitants of Valparaiso, in case he intended 
to bombard the place—a request with 
which he led Admiral Denman to under- 
stand he would not comply, in the event of 
torpedoes being used. Admiral Denman 
then appears to have threatened that if fire 
was opened on the town without due notice, 
thus endangering the lives of British sub- 


subject. In fact they misled by the answer | jects and others, he would interfere and 


stop the proceedings of the Spanish fleet. 


and the Government of the Emperor of the | That, it would be seen, was a very dif- 


French, and it was with great surprise that 
we heard yesterday that this outrage, 


which has not been characterized too, bombardment of Valparaiso. 


| 


ferent thing from declaring that he would, 
under any circumstances, prevent the 
But the 





strongly in this House, had been com-/ President of the Chilean Government 
mitted on a defenceless city. The resolu- gave up the idea of using torpedoes, and 
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consequently the contingency to which Ad- 
miral Denman had referred did not occur, 
The Chilean Government, as I have said, 
had accepted our good offices on condition 
that Peru, and the other Republics with 
which they had entered into an alliance, con- 
sented to accept them also; and she pro- 
mised to communicate with those Republics, 
and to return an answer as soon as she re- 
ceived their reply. Suddenly, on the 25th 
of March, the Spanish Commander declared 
that, unless the conditions which had 
been proposed were accepted, he would 
within a certain number of days bombard 
Valparaiso. This intimation was perfectly 
unexpected by the English, French, and 
American Ministers in Chile. They at 
once waited on the President of Chile and 
his Ministers. They found the Ministers 
disposed to refuse absolutely, but the Pre- 
sident himself was still disposed to accept 
their good offices ; only requesting suffi- 
cient time to communicate with the Repub- 
lies with whom he had treaties, to which 
he could not be unfaithful. The Spanish 
Commander believed that this was merely 
an excuse to gain time ; and no doubt there 
was some justification for that supposition, 
as two months had been allowed to elapse 
since the offers of mediation of the French 
and British Governments had been made 
at Santiago, which gave ample time for the 
receipt of replies from all the Republics 
interested. It was also known to the 
Spanish Commander that Peru expected 
certain vessels of war, and that Chile would 
be better prepared to meet the Spanish 
fleet at a later period. Under these 
circumstances, the Spanish Commander 
thought this answer was merely an ex- 
cuse to gain time, and refused to withdraw 
his ultimatum. The American, English, 
and French Ministers at once went down 
to Valparaiso. The American Minister 
was the first to have an interview with 
the Spanish Commander, und he endea- 
voured to dissuade him from attacking 
Valparaiso. He made certain proposals on 
the part of the Chilean Government ; but 
all his efforts to bring about an under- 
standing failed, and the Spanish Admiral 
declared that, if the conditions he proposed 
were not accepted in afew hours, he would 
give notice of his intention to bombard the 
place. He sent a manifesto to this effect 
by the American Minister to the Chilean 


authorities. Subsequently, the French and 


English Ministers went on board the 
Spanish Commander’s ship, and again re- 
monstrated against a bombardment of Val- 
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paraiso, and expressed a hope that the 
matter would be settled by negotiation. 
The Commander replied that he had al- 
ready issued his manifesto, and that it 
would not be consistent with his duty to 
withdraw it, or to alter his determination, 
unless his terms were accepted. He added 
that he should on the 27th give notice of 
hostilities, and on the 31st he should begin 
the bombardment. The British merchants 
having been informed of the determina- 
tion of the Spanish Commander, went to 
Admiral Denman, and urged him to pre- 
vent the attack. Admiral Denman said 
that, however much he would regret an 
attack upon a defenceless town, he was 
bound by his orders to preserve a strict neu- 
trality ; and that, therefore, it was impossi- 
ble for him to interfere, and he again urged 
the British merchants to take some steps 
to withdraw their property. This formal 
notification to remove their property was 
given to them thirty hours before the 
Spanish manifesto was issued. They had 
further been informed some days before 
that the British Government, having taken 
into consideration the offer of the Chilean 
Government to allow them to remove their 
property in bond without charging dues, 
were of opinion that the conditions were 
fair conditions, and they ought to accept 
them, and to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to remove their property. They were 
warned that if they did not do so they must 
themselves bear the responsibility of any 
damage their property might sustain. The 
British merchants, however, deliberately 
refused to accept this liberal offer made 
to them by the Chilean Government, and 
I am surprised that they now turn round 
and blame Admiral Denman for what has 
happened. The resolutions of the British 
merchants, as I have already stated, are 
utterly at variance with the facts of the 
ease. The statement that the American 
Commodore offered to join the British 
Commander to stop the bombardment is 
utterly untrue. No such offer could have 
been made. On the contrary, the Ame- 
rican Minister admitted the right of the 
Spanish Commander to bombard Valpa- 
raiso, and had himself come down from 
St. Jago to endeavour to prevail upon him 
not to carry out his intention ; but it does 
not appear that either he or Commodore 
Rogers considered themselves justified in 
attempting to stop it. Nor is there a word 
of truth in the statement that Admiral 
Denman excused himself for not interfer- 
ing on the plea of want of sufficient 
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force. Had his force been ten times 
greater than it was, Admiral Denman 
could not have interfered. Besides, I was 
informed to-day by the Spanish Minis- 
ter that when the American Commodore 
went on board the flag-ship to remon- 
strate with the Spanish Commander, he 
ended by saying— more, I believe, by 
way of a joke than otherwise—“ Sup- 
posing I were to put my ship between 
you and the town, what would happen ?” 
The reply was, ‘‘ You are a sailor, and I 
am a sailor; you know what your duty 
would be in such a case, and you know 
what mine would be. If you put your sbi 
between me and the town, I will sink you.” 
On this, the American Commodore shook 
him warmly by the hand and said, “I 
understand you; I should do the same 
were I in your place.”’ As regards the 
accusation against the British Minister that 
he had prevailed upon the Chilean Govern- 
ment to remove the fortifications of Val- 
paraiso, and had thus been the cause of 
exposing the place to the attack of the 
Spaniards, Valparaiso is a town which 
could not have been fortified even if con- 
siderable time had been given. I believe 
there was a small saluting battery, but so 
desirous were the authorities of removing 
any ground of exeuse for bombarding the 
town from the Spanish commander, that 
they dismantled of their own accord every 
gun, thus leaving the town absolutely 
defenceless. As to the statement that so 
angry were the Chileans at the conduct 
of the British Admiral that they refused 
to allow the British sailors to land in order 
to extinguish the flames when the city had 
been set on fire, all I can say is, I have to- 
day read Admiral Denman’s despatch, in 
which he says that his offer to send men to 
subdue the fire having been accepted, he 
sent on shore 150 men from his ship for the 
purpose, and that they remained on shore 
until four o’clock, when they returned on 
board at the request of the General, be- 
eause all the fire-companies having come 
down from Santiago, their services were 
‘ no longer required. The Admiral further 
says that the conduct of the men was most 
exemplary, that some charges of plunder 
brought against them proved to be untrue, 
and that not a single man was in the 
slightest degree intoxicated, although a 
particularly strong kind of brandy was 
freely offered to them, These are the 
simple facts of the case. I can make 
full allowance for the excitement of the 
British merchants at Valparaiso on seeing 
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their property destroyed, but it was not 
worthy of them to put forward the state- 
ments contained in their resolutions, see- 
ing that they are so entirely at variance 
with the facts. There is no doubt that 
the bombardment of a town, whether for- 
tified or not, is a right of war, but then 
eomes the question how far ought that 
right to be exercised, how far is it justified 
against a defenceless town in which almost 
all the property belongs to neutrals, or how 
far is it consistent with the usages of civil- 
ization? I am anxious to say as much as 
I can in justification of the Spanish Com- 
mander. That officer appears to have acted 
in this matter under the express orders of 
his Government, and he was willing, if he 
could have done so without actually dis- 
obeying his instructions, to refrain from 
an act which has been characterized as 
most barbarous ; but his instructions were 
positive. The blame, therefore, rests with 
the Spanish Government, and their conduct 
is the less to be excused, because they 
were fully aware of the efforts that were 
being made to bring about a peaceful ter- 
mination of the difficulties with Chile by 
Her Majesty’s Government and the Go- 
vernment of the Emperor of the French ; 
and, because, while negotiations were going 
on without informing either the French or 
English Governments, they sent out posi- 
tive orders which could not be neglected 
to their Commander in the Pacific Ocean 
to bombard Valparaiso. Of course he was 
bound to obey. The Government of Spain 
are therefore respousible. The Spanish 
Commander in discharging his duty appears 
to have taken every possible care not to 
injure private property, directing his fire 
exclusively against public buildings, one of 
which was unfortunately the custom house, 
in which there was a large amount of Bri- 
tish and other foreign merchandise. These 
faets are stated by Admiral Denman. The 
inhabitants had full time to leave the town, 
and appear to have availed themselves of 
it, as only two persons were actually killed 
—a woman and a child—by the bombard- 
ment, although two others were afterwards 
killed by a wall falling upon them. The 
Spanish Commander appears to have carried 
out his instruetions with as much humanity 
as was possible. I cannot, however, con- 
ceal from the House that the bombard- 
ment of Valparaiso has produced a very 
painful impression on Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. I hoped—everybody had hoped 
—that the time had gone by for such acts 
—I may almost say of barbarity — acts 
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altogether inconsistent with the character 
of a great civilized nation like Spain. These 
are the facts of the case. I have every 
sympathy for the British merchants, and 
deeply regret the losses they have sus- 
tained ; but I cannot but admit that they 
have themselves to blame, for they might 
have removed their property with little loss 
to themselves. With respect to the ques- 
tion whether a demand had been made by 
the Chilean Government for the withdrawal 
of our Minister, Mr. Thomson, I have only 
to say that no communication of that na- 
ture has as yet been received by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, that before 
quitting this painful subject, he would 
venture to make an observation upon the 
statement which had just been made by 
the Under Secretary of State, who had 
endeavoured to vindicate everybody but 
the British merchants. He understood 
that a representation had been made by 
those merchants to the Government with 
regard to the destruction of their property 
during the bombardment of Valparaiso, 
and if that were so, he trusted that the 
hon. Gentleman would produce the papers 
bearing on that point, for they appeared 
to have been the principal sufferers. He 
would now ask one question for his own 
information—namely, whether, when a Bri- 
tish fleet was before sach a town as that 
described by the Under Seeretary of State, 
containing both British subjects and British 
property, and a Spanish fleet were to come, 
and, acting under instructions such as those 
which had been vaguely described, its com- 
mander were to request the British Admi- 
ral to sheer off in order that he might 
bombard this unoffending and defenceless 
town, it was, as a matter of course, the 
duty of the British Admiral thus to sheer 
off, and, after watching the operations, land 
his sailors, not after the manner of Nelson, 
but to extinguish the flames by water ? 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
thought the question asked by the right 
hon. Gentleman might be answered by 
some passages of British history. He 
remembered the time when the King of 
the Two Sicilies proposed to bombard the 
rebellious town of Messina, near to which 
were stationed several English vessels of 
war, one of them being the Bulldog, which 
was very well known. Instructions were 
sent to the officers of those vessels, if he 
remembered right, to place them in such a 
position as to render bombardment impos- 
sible without a chance shot striking one of 
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Her Majesty’s vessels. He called the at- 
tention of the House to this instance, be- 
cause it showed how difficult was the posi- 
tion of naval officers when our foreign 
policy shifted and changed about as it had 
done. If instructions given at one time 
were to be acted upon by the naval officers 
at another, it was probable that they would 
find themselves in a false position. He 
was delighted to hear the denunciations of 
the Under Secretary of those atrocious 
proceedings at Valparaiso, which would be 
condemned by the whole of Europe. He 
was happy to say this, not only for the 
sake of humanity, but because from them 
he augured that for the future our foreign 
policy would be conducted on principles 
very different from those which had for- 
merly governed it. Why, it was only last 
year that the hon. Gentleman rose in his 
place to justify the bombardment of the 
defenceless town of Kagosima, in Japan. 
Indeed, he could recall to mind many de- 
bates in that House when the bombard- 
ment of defenceless cities had been upheld 
and justified by hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
The city of Canton was bombarded, causing 
enormous loss of life; the real cause of 
such a proceeding being the refusal to 
admit Sir John Bowring within the walls 
of Canton in full uniform. Then, what 
was done in Pekin? Why, by an act of 
vandalism millions of pounds worth of pro- 
perty was destroyed, and the Emperor's 
Palace sacked. It was all very well for 
the hon. Gentleman to rise and condemn 
such atrocities as that of Valparaiso, but 
he hoped the Government would remember 
what precedent they themselves had given 
to Europe. He trusted that the present 
instance would be a lesson to the Foreign 
Minister to conduct the proceedings of this 
country in relation to other countries with 
the humanity which had been so nobly 
expressed by the hon. Gentleman this 
evening. 

Mr. THOMAS BARING thought the 
House would see the necessity of its being 
supplied with ample information on the 
subject, and that it should have before it 
the correspondence which had taken place 
with Spain, as he understood that the 
Spanish Government had deceived both 
France and England. The House ought 
also to have laid before it the instructions 
which had been given to the British Con- 
sul at Valparaiso, as well as those for- 
warded to the British Admiral. He, with 
other English merchants connected with 
the trade of Chile, had waited as a depu- 
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tation on the Foreign Seeretary, and called 
his attention to this subject. It was one 
of great importance, and it would be de- 
sirable that this House should be put in 
possession of the correspondence relating 
to it, including the instructions to the 
British Admiral. 

Mr. DENMAN thought that this de- 
bate, so far as it referred to the conduct of 
a British officer, had been rather prema- 
ture. He thought the hon. Baronet who 
had brought forward the subject (Sir Law- 
rence Palk) should have waited to have 
the papers in his hand before he assumed 
misconduct which a British officer ought 
to be ashamed to be guilty of. He under- 
stood the Under Secretary to say that the 
British merchants had made statements 
which were directly contrary to the fact; 
but he also understood the hon. Gentleman 
to intimate that those merchants had done 
so under some misapprehension or in con- 

uence of some misstatements which 
had been made to them. He might state 
that he had received a private letter from 
an authority on whom he relied, and the 
details in that letter were in accordance 
with the facts stated by the Under Secre- 


tary. 

Mr. BARING wished to state distinctly 
to the House that the instructions given by 
the Admiralty to Admiral Denman were to 
preserve a strict neutrality between Spain 
and Chile, and that the gallant Admiral 
appeared to have strictly and properly car- 
ried out these instructions. With respect 
to the resolutions come to by a meeting of 
British merchants, which had been read by 
the hon, and gallant Officer (Colonel Ed- 
wards), he very much regretted that he 
should have read them to the House ; but 
he might now state that, having been 
passed at the meeting, those resolutions 
were communicated to Admiral Denman, 
and he gave the merchants a very courteous 
reply. He said he would not discuss the 
resolutions with them ; all he would do was 
to express his great regret at the losses 
which they had suffered by the bombard- 
ment ; but in sending home a copy of the 
resolutions, Admiral Denman also trans- 
mitted his replies, which followed the reso- 
lutions seriatim. In answer to the first 
resolution, which accused him of having 
given a positive assurance that he would 
interfere by force to prevent a bombard- 
ment, he stated that he had promised to 
do all in his power to prevent the calamity, 
but had been very careful to avoid giving 
grounds for supposing that he would inter- 
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fere in any other way than by remon- 
strance, taking care to inform those who 
had called upon him that he was bound by 
his orders to a strict neutrality. He need 
not trouble the House with the second and 
third resolutions ; but, with respect to the 
fourth, Admiral Denman said that he had 
never alleged want of sufficient force as 
ground for not interfering. Any such re- 
ply would have been in contradiction of 

is statement that he was bound by his 
orders to strict neutrality. He also 
said in his reply to the third resolution, 
that the statement that the United States 
Commodore had pressed upon the co-ope- 
ration of his squadron to prevent the bom- 
bardment of the city, had no foundation 
whatever. The mutual arrangements of 
the United States Commodore and the 
British Admirak had for their object to 
secure sufficient notice of the bombardment. 
The statements of the gallant Admiral 
would be laid on the table with the other 
papers ; and when the House were in pos- 
session of all the documents, they would 
see that Admiral Denman was not open to 
any of the attacks which had been made 
on him during this discussion. 


THE CHOLERA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SANDFORD asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Privy Council, What precau- 
tionary measures Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have taken against the spread of 
cholera ? He knew that it was the fashion 
in this country to deny the effect of qua- 
rantine; but in reply to that he would 
point to the case of Sicily, which, though 
the cholera was raging all over the basin 
of the Mediterranean, had enjoyed an 
absolute exemption from the scourge by 
means of the stringent quarantine regu- 
lations they had adopted. The kingdom 
of Greece had also enjoyed the same im- 
munity through the same means; and 
therefore he thought they would agree 
that this was a considerable evidence in 
favour of the system. He might be told 
that the operation of quarantine would be 
detrimental to commerce. Of course it 
would; but he thought that even the 
claims of commerce ought to give way 
when human life was at stake. From all 
he heard—and he derived his information 
from the public journals—it would appear 
from the state of Liverpool, either that 
there was a great defect in the law ora 
defect in the arrangements for putting the 
law in force. It appeared that a vessel 
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named the Helvetia returned to Liverpool, 
cholera having broken out among the emi- 
grants who were on board of her. One 
would have thought that the first duty of 
the local authorities would be either to 
keep the passengers on board, or to remove 
them to a hulk, or to place them in some 
isolated spot on shore. Instead of that, 
however, the passengers were sent to the 
workhouse. Now, if there was any course 
that could be taken to propagate the dis- 
ease it must be that. He would contrast 
the power existing in this country to check 
the progress of this scourge at the outset 
with those which were issued by the au- 
thorities of Bavaria. The instructions is- 
sued there, and sent home by our Secre- 
tary of Legation, were that every house- 
holder and head of a family should give 
information to the pelice of any case of 
cholera that occurred in his house within 
three hours of the fact, and certain dis- 
tinctly prescribed measures were at once 
to be put in execution and continued for 
three weeks from the occurrence of any 
outbreak. Among other regulations was 
one that no bed or body linen which had 
been used by the infected should be washed 
with other linen or used in any way till it 
had been thoroughly disinfected. Now, 
if there was one regulation which he would 
venture to urge the adoption of more than 
another, it was that of ordering clothes to 
be disinfected or destroyed, for he was told 
that the recent outbreak in Asia Minor 
could be distinctly traced to the fact of 
clothes belonging to cholera patients hav- 
ing been sent from a vessel to be washed 
on shore. He hoped Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would excuse him for reminding them 
of the course they pursued in reference to 
the cattle plague. If they had only dis. 
played a certain amount of energy and 
decision at first, he believed they would 
have arrested the ravages of that pesti- 
lence, and if they were content now to sit 
with folded hands until this pestilence 
should have decimated the population of 
these islands, they would incur a most seri- 
ous responsibility. 

Mr. II. A. BRUCE said, the powers of 
fer Majesty’s Government with respect 
to cholera were founded upon the 6 
Geo. 1V.; for, though that Act was 
directed not against cholera, but against 
plague and yellow fever, its terms were so 
general as to be applicable to precautions 
againt cholera. For internal arrangements 
there was the Diseases Prevention Act, 
the provisions of which, in the event of 
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any contagious disorder appearing immi- 
nent, the Privy Council had the power of 
enforcing throughout the whole kingdom. 
With respect to the exercise of these 
powers, the subject had, on this as on 
previous occasions, been one of very anx- 
ious consideration. The Privy Council had, 
no doubt, considerable latitude, but he did 
not think it would be expedient to use 
the powers confided to them eo far as to 
establish a system of strict quarantine. 
His hon. Friend had mentioned Sicily as 
a case in which strict quarantine precau- 
tions had prevented the introduction of . 
cholera. Now, during the whole of last 
summer, the cholera raged with more or 
less virulence in France and Holland ; and 
it must be remembered that to exercise a 
really effeetive quarantine it would have 
been necessary to suspend all communica- 
tion with infected countries — that was 
to say, that from last summer up to the 
= time no ship should have been al- 
owed to land passengers on che shores of 
this country without previously undergoing 
& quarantine of at least ten days. Even 
then there appeared to be no absolute se- 
curity ; for in the cases recently reported, 
in which ships arrived at Halifax and New 
York with cholera patients on board, the 
disease did not break out until six days 
after the vessel’s departure from Liverpool. 
The passengers had come from Holland, 
had passed through England, and had re- 
mained some little time in Liverpool, and 
they had been six days at sea ; so that the 
least time that could be assigned for the 
appearance of the cholera in these in- 
stances, supposing it to have been con- 
tracted in foreign countries, was ten days. 
We were accustomed to think of cholera 
as marked by clear and unmistakable 
symptoms, and the stage of collapse was, 
no doubt, one about which there could be 
no mistake ; but the earlier stages of the 
malady were not so easily discoverable. A 
person might have the disease lurking in 
his system for many days without suspect- 
ing it. He suffered but little pain, and the 
symptoms were sucli as persons often ex- 
perienced without any interruption of their 
ordinary vocations. It would, therefore, 
be impossible, unless communication were 
absolutely forbidden between England and 
the infected countries, to expect that qua- 
rantine laws would prevent the introduction 
of the disease. This being the case, Her 
Majesty’s Government had to consider to 
what extent the powers intrusted to them 
ought to be exercised ; and they considered 
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it with reference not only to the present 
case, but to what had been done on previous 
occasions. In 1852, when a visitation of 
the same nature was expected, the Govern- 
ment of Lord Derby issued an order, or 
rather general directions, similar to those 
issued by the Privy Council last week. 
They were to the effect that, as cholera 
had appeared at Dantsic and other 
ports of the Baltic, vessels coming thence 
should be examined, and that any per- 
son found to be suffering from it, or to 
have suffered from it, should be removed 
to some hospital-ship, and that all pas- 
sengers who were free from the disease 
should be allowed to land. In 1859, un- 
der similar circumstances, the Government 
again decided on regulations of a like cha- 
racter. In August last the cholera again 
made its appearance, and a circular was 
addressed by the Privy Council to all sea- 
ports, stating that they were desirous to 
interfere as little aa possible with the inte- 
rests of commerce, and, as it was doubtful 
whether strict quarantine regulations would 
afford any security, recommending certain 
general precautions and regulations to be 
enforced by the local authorities. During 
the last month a sailor who had landed in 
London from Rotterdam and had gone by 
railway to Bristol had died at that port 
of cholera. But the case was an isolated 
one. More recently, on the appearance of 
the disease among emigrants at Liverpool, 
an Order in Council was issued giving 
local authorities power to examine ves- 
sels and to isolate persons suffering from 
illness, allowing other passengers to land. 
Now, the only ship that had arrived in 
this country under those circumstances, 
as far as he was aware, was the Hel- 
vetia. It started from Liverpool with a 
crew and passengers numberng about 950, 
about 450 being Germans and Dutch, 
and 400 Scotch and Irish. Before reach- 
ing Queenstown the cholera had broken 
out, and the healthy passengers wished 
to land; but by a somewhat arbitrary 
exercise of power they were not al- 
lowed to do so, and the ship was sent 
back to Liverpool, whence a telegram 
reached the Government, asking what pre- 
cautionary measures were to be adopted. 
A medical inspector of the Privy Council 
Office was immediately despatched, and 
two ships were there provided, the sick 
being taken on board one, and the healthy, 
as far as possible, on the other. The 
numbers, however, were too considerable to 
be accommodated in those ships, and, con- 
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sequently, about 400 were landed and 
placed in a depédt at Birkenhead belong- 
ing to the Emigration Board, where they 
remained while the ship was being dis- 
infected. He hardly gathered from the 
observations of his hon. Friend that he 
would have prevented the landing of 
these 400 persons. He must remind 
him that this country had never adopted 
in all their strictness the laws of quaran- 
tine. They must depend upon the con- 
duct of the local authorities, and in this 
instance he thought the local authorities 
had done all that was possible for them to 
do. The disease had been confined almost 
wholly to foreigners, only four Irish and 
one Setctonn having been attacked by 
it, and as far as he had learnt it had 
not up to the present time spread among 
the inhabitants of the town. All the sea- 
ports and many of the considerable inland 
towns had been informed that should they 
desire it they could have the Diseases Pre- 
vention Act enforced, and the regulations 
which it would then become the duty of the 
Privy Council to enforce had been sub- 
mitted tothem. Many of those towns had 
already applied to have the Act put into 
force ; but he was sure that the hon. Mem- 
ber would agree with him that the best 
security against the disease was to be found 
in the energy of the local authorities, in 
the supply to their towns of pure water, 
and by thoroughly cleansing and draining 
their streets and houses. He trusted that 
the country would benefit by the experience 
of past years, and that the local authori- 
ties would second the efforts of the Privy 
Council to prevent the visitation of the 
dreadful disease. 


Motion agreed to. 
House at rising to adjourn till Thursday. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND.) 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. O'REILLY, in moving for a Se- 
lect Committee to inquire into the subject 
of National Education in Ireland, said, 
that he had on several occasions ventured 
to trespass on the attention of the House 
in reference to this subject ; he trusted that 
the discussions on these occasions had not 
been altogether without effect, and that 
the question was better understood in this 
country and in the House than it had been 
formerly ; so that there might be some 
chance of an amicable understanding being 


arrived at, which would be for the good not 
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only of Ireland but of the Empire gene- 
rally. The Committee he moved for would 
have to take into consideration certain dis- 
tinet changes proposed to be made in the 
system of primary education in Ireland— 
he did not propose that it should inquire 
into the general subject—they had had 
enough of inquiry, and the object of his 
Committee was to consider how the changes 
proposed should be carried out, not what 
were the changes that should be made. 
It was not necessary for him to show that 
discontent existed in that country in refer- 
ence to this question, and that complaints 
with regard to it had been made by Pro- 
testants and Roman Catholics, and by 
members of every party in the country. 
The object of his Motion was to show the 
necessity to guard against proselytism, and 
to protect the faith of the children attend- 
ing the schools supported by the State. 
In former times it had been the admitted 
desire of the Government to enforce upon 
Ireland the religion of the Church of Eng- 
land, and accordingly every child attending 
a school supported by the State was com- 
pelled to receive instruction in that religion. 
The attempt thus to Protestantize Ireland 
failed, and the system was gradually mo- 
dified, first so that children should only be 
compelled to read the Scriptures and to 
learn the Catechism, and then that they 
should be compelled only to read the Douay 
version of the Scriptures. But that, too, 
failed like every other attempt to inter- 
fere with their religion. A wiser race 
of statesmen then arose who determined 
that education should be imparted without 
any interference with the religion of the 
scholars. The charter of the present sys- 
tem was Lord Stanley’s letter, declaring 
that the schools should be such as that 
even the suspicion of proselytism should 
be excluded. In order to carry out that 
principle the original rule was that certain 
specified times should be set apart for reli- 
gious instruction, and that no child of a 
different religion should be permitted to be 
present when such instruction was given. 
That was the rule which he wanted to see 
in its spirit and essence restored. But 
time rolled on, pressure was brought to 
bear upon those in authority, and the cha- 
racter of the rule was changed. In 1855, 
a rule was issued that the patrons, ma- 
nagers, and teachers of schools should not 
direct a child to withdraw from the hours 
of religious instruction, but that all children 
should have power to absent themselves 
or to withdraw. The House would under- 
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stand what was the power of a little child 
of five or six years of age. Then it was 
stated in the rule that if a parent objected 
to his child attending religious instruction, 
it devolved on him to remove the child— 
that was to say, that it devolved on a parent 
to leave his work, it might be miles away, 
and remove his child during the hours of 
religious instruction. Complaints were 
made of this alteration, but no redress 
could be obtained. An order was, how- 
ever made that a notice was to be sent in 
writing to all parents whose children were 
attending religious instruction. Now, mark 
the snare of this. The House would ima- 
gine that the notice was to be sent to 
those parents whose children were attend- 
ing religious instruction different from that 
of the parent, but it was not so; the no- 
tice was to be sent to the parent of every 
child attending religious instruction given 
by a person of a different religion from 
that of the parent ; so that if Protestant 
instruction was given to Catholic children 
by a nominal Catholic the notice would 
not be sent. The rule was vague and 
unsatisfactory. When the parent received 
such a notice he might suppose from it 
that the religious instruction given to his 
child was not different from that professed 
by himself ; whereas, as it often turned out, 
the religious instruction was of a very op- 
posite character indeed. Well, that notice, 
such as it was, would not be served person- 
ally on the parent, but it was to be handed 
over to the little child at the school—a child, 
perhaps, of only seven or eight years old, 
who was supposed to give it to the parent 
at home. That was the full and efficient 
guarantee which the wisdom of the Com- 
missioners had devised. It would be uni- 
versally admitted that the plain object of 
the institution originally was that the child 
should be educated in the religion of the 
parent. That principle, however, had been 
departed from in the operation of the new 
rules, which indirectly allowed proselytism 
to be practised in those schools. He was 
sorry to say that those Commissioners who 
professed the Roman Catholic religion were 
just as much accountable for this change 
as any other members of the Board of 
Education. They had not only not opposed 
those changes in the rules to which he had 
adverted, but they had actually concurred 
in them. It might be asked, had the 
change been objected to? He answered 
it had, and from the very hour it had been 
introduced it had been brought to the no- 
tice of the Commissioners and of succes- 
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sive Governments. The matter had been 
brought before the Secretary to the Colo- 
nies (Mr. Cardwell), when Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, in the most formal manner by 
the Catholic Bishops. About the same 
time a change was made in the constitu- 
tion of the Board, and the Roman Catholic 
Commissioners were increased to ten. He 
then urged upon Mr. O’Hagan, one of 
the proposed new Commissioners, the ne- 
cessity of having the rule changed, and 
entreated him not to accept the office of 
Commissioner unless that concession was 
made, The right hon. Gentleman a short 
time ago stated, in reply to him, that 
not a single case of proselytism had taken 
place in consequence of the alteration 
of the original rule. He (Mr. O’Reilly) 
was silent upon that occasion because he 
had no evidence to bring forward ; but 
having moved for certain Returns on this 
subject, he was now in a position to state 
the result. In one of the Returns from a 
Presbyterian school he found it stated that 
the “ Roman Catholic pupils attend the 
religious instruction, but they do not take 
part in it”—a distinction which he con- 
fessed himself totally unable to compre- 
hend. In another school the teacher, who 
was of the Established Church, “ instructs 
in religion pupils of all creeds,’’ and he 
did not find that any Roman Catholic books 
were used in the school. In another in- 
stance it was stated that “the Roman 
Catholic children receive Presbyterian in- 
struction.” In another that ‘ Roman 
Catholic pupils receive religious instruc- 
tion from a Presbyterian mistress in a 
Protestant course of instruction.”” In ano- 
ther, that the ‘Catholic pupils receive 
instruction in the Presbyterian catechism ;” 
and in another that they receive instruc- 
tion in the catechism of the Church of 
England—and here it was stated, and it 
was the only instance in which it was— 
that it was with the sanction of their 
parents. These few instances were suffi- 
cient to prove that the present rule was 
not without its fruits. He would only add 
on this subject that he had heard a ru- 
mour from Ireland that it was under the 
consideration of the Commissioners whe- 
ther they would not introduce some change 
in the rule. All he could say was, that 
even a tardy repentance on their part 
would be, if not graceful, at least just, 
and the public would attribute it not to 
the Commissioners, but to the influence 
of his right hon. Friend the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, who was accountable only 
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for the last few months. The principle 
which ought to be carried into effect had 
been well stated in the letter of Lord 
Stanley, in which he said that— 

“Tt should be a system of education from which 
should be banished all suspicion of proselytism, 
and which, while admitting children of all reli- 
gions, should not interfere with the peculiar 
tenets of any.” 


That principle had been recently admitted 
by Lord Russell, when he stated that it 
was the duty of the Government not to 
interfere with the religious belief of any. 
Now, there were two assumptions not al- 
together correct which were usually made 
in discussing this question. The one was 
that the population of Ireland was of mixed 
religions. That was quite true of the popu- 
lation generally, but it was not true that 
the population of each school distriet— 
which was the only thing that ought to 
be taken into account in this case—was 
generally mixed. There were school dis- 
tricts in the North of Ireland which were 
purely Presbyterian, and there were school 
districts in the South and West which were 
purely Roman Catholic, as regarded the 
religion of the inhabitants. The second 
erroneous assumption was this, that there 
should necessarily be in each school district 
only one State-supported school. Now if 
there was to be but one State school in 
those districts where the population was 
mixed, the school must be a neutral one, and 
in these places he freely admitted the ne- 
cessity of the present system. But, on the 
other hand, there were two other cases which 
ought to be considered—one was the case 
of a district with only one religion, and for 
that there ought to be one school; the 
other was the case of a district inhabited 
by a population of two or more religions, 
and in which there were two or more 
schools. There could be no difficulty in 
each religion having its own schools in 
districts where there were two schools and 
two religions, and in many parts of Ireland 
that was practically the system adopted at 
the present moment. In the school country 
parish of Louth, in the county of the same 
name, there were two National Schools: of 
one the parish priest was the patron, and 
the teachers were Catholics, and it was 
attended exclusively by Roman Catholics ; 
of the other, the rector was the patron, 
the teacher a Protestant, and all the pupils 
of the same religion. What, however, was 
the fact in regard to Dublin? He knew 
that in one street of that capital there were 
two National Schools established. Upon 
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one side of the street was a school in which 
the patron, the teachers, and the pupils, 
were all of the Protestant faith ; whilst on 
the other side was a school in which the 
patron, teachers, and pupils all belonged 
to the Roman Catholic religion. He knew 
of schools in the South in which there had 
not. been a Protestant pupil for the last 
thirty years. In the North of Ireland 
there were Presbyterian schools which no 
Roman Catholic child ever entered, and 
yet the teachers were supposed not to utter 
a word relating to the Scriptures except at 
a particular hour, because, forsooth, they 
might offend the Roman Catholics who 
were never to be found there! The same 
principle was required to be observed in 
convent schools, where numerous children 
were being taught by the nuns, in which 
there were none but Roman Catholics. And 
yet if the rule were rigidly applied the 
nuns themselves should be excluded from 
them. What he proposed was that ina 
district where the Commissioners knew that 
there was no religion but one the children 
of the school might, under proper restric- 
tions, provided, of course, that it were not 
attended by pupils of other religions, be 
instructed in the principles of their own 
religion; and that in districts of mixed 
religion, where there were two or more 
schools, the same rule might be applied ; 
but this proposal was, of course, subject 
to the understanding that the minority 
should not be left without a school which 
they could attend. To show that this 
denominational system was very preva- 
lent, he might instance the case of Bel- 
fast, where there were twenty-two Roman 
Catholie schools, in nine of which there was 
not a single pupil of any other religion; and 
in the others minorities, varying from one 
to sixteen. The Presbyterians enjoyed the 
almost exclusive possession of eighty-eight 
schools, and the Church of England four, 
while the Dissenters also had their own 
schools, the patrons of which and the 
teachers belonged to the Protestant reli- 
gion. Now what objection would there be 
to say to them that they might teach their 
children as they pleased, and to the mem- 
bers of the other denominations that there 
was a school across the street for them. 
The Presbyterians, if they chose, might 
have a mixed system, and so might other 
sects who preferred it. Belfast supplied 
an instance of the third case he had men- 
tioned—namely, a district with a mixed 
population and only one school ; and there 
the principle of neutrality on joint secular 
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adopted, and that was in the workhouse. 
He might, perhaps, be asked where the 
practical grievance of the present system 
lay. Their grievance was that an inge- 
nious string of rules, framed to prevent 
any allusion to religion except at a stated 
time in the day, intended to be applied 
to the mixed schools, was enforced most 
rigidly in schools that were not and never 
had been at all mixed. They were in- 
tended to be most rigidly enforced in the 
mixed schools, but they never were in- 
tended to be so enforced in Roman Ca- 
tholic schools in districts where there 
were no Protestants. In one of these 
the inspector found a Roman Catholic ca- 
techism-book lying on a window during the 
time devoted to secular instruction, and 
the consequence was an inquiry and in- 
vestigation and a correspondence, similar 
to that in the military department respect- 
ing a pair of bellows. Many Roman Ca- 
tholics were in the habit of making the 
sign of the cross before they commenced 
prayers or work, and he had a bundle of 
correspondence that had passed with the 
Commissioners on that point. By the rules 
no religious exercise or instruction should 
be given, except at the proper time, and the 
question was whether if a child chose to 
bless itself it was a religious instruction or 
an exercise, or was it not an individual 
act? The result was that Roman Catho- 
lies were worried and harassed in every 
way. Now, he had the high authorities 
of two Churches in Ireland in favour 
of his proposition. One was all the Pre- 
lates of the Roman Catholic Chureh, who 
had memorialized the Government for 
an alteration of the rules, and the other 
was Dr. Trench, the Protestant Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, who had expressed him- 
self strongly on the subject, and had in 
great detail advocated the plan he (Mr. 
O’Reilly) proposed, and pointed out that 
it would be of advantage to the Protestants 
in that country. The present system was 
not practically a mixed system of educa- 
tion, and the plan he advocated, if univer- 
sally adopted, so far from increasing the 
present divisions and quarrels, would tend 
materially to diminish them, An incident 
had occurred in his presence in the Se- 
eretary’s Office which he would relate. 
The clerk was remarking that in his (Mr. 
O’Reilly’s) district there were very few 
mixed schools, when he observed that he 
knew a school which had one Protestant in 
it. The clerk immediately declared that 
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he was delighted at having discovered ano- 
ther mixed school, and had the return 
altered accordingly. The only objections 
he had heard raised to what was called the 
principles of the proposed system were, first 
that it would destroy competition. His an- 
swer to that was, that no such competition 
existed; the Roman Catholics naturally 
went to the one school and the Protestants 
to the other. The second was that it would 
diminish the control of the Board, and pre- 
vent efficiency being insured. That, how- 
ever, was not found to be the case in Eng- 
land, Again, it was said the Presbyte- 
rians had petitioned against the change ; 
but he desired to point out that no one 
wished to enforce his plan upon others ; all 
he asked was that whilst the Presbyterians 
retained their wishes in the matter of edu- 
eation, and carried them out, they should 
not force it on the members of other reli- 
gions, or on the other three Provinces of 
Ireland which did not hold the same reli- 
gious opinions. It was also asserted that 
the proposed change would lead to quarrel- 
ling ; he contended that the present system 
gave rise to far more serious heartburnings 
than the proposed change would ever re- 
sult in. The greater portion of the people 
of Ireland were Roman Catholics; the 
Government of England was essentially 
and necessarily Protestant ; and the prac- 
tical effect of these rules—he did not say 
the logical effect—was to lead the people 
to believe that the Government interfered 
harshly and offensively with their religious 
feelings, leading to a feeling of discontent 
which it was not to the interest of England 
to foster. The greatest and most serious 
complaint was the manner in which these 
rules and regulations affected the training 
schools ; but he had refrained from saying 
anything upon that point because he had 
fully explained his views on that point 
before, and because he understood it was 
under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment. On former occasions when he 
had brought it forward the Government 
had given a decided refusal to consider 
it; but as he understood the Government 
were disposed now to consider it in de- 
ference to a memorial that had been pre- 
sented to them, he thought it would be 
more respectful and courteous of him to 
remove it from the immediate consideration 
of the House, in the hope that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would step forward with 
some proposition which, if not such a one 
as he would have brought forward, would 
be one that might conciliate the opposition 
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on both sides. On a former odecasion he 
postponed his Motion beeause the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer informed him that 
a correspondence was then going on be- 
tween the Government and the heads of 
the Roman Catholic Charch on that subject. 
He was bound to say that the answer to 
the .memorial gave little hope that the 
Government was disposed to meet’ the 
wishes of the Roman Catholics. The 
House would understand that the question 
of training schools, where the whole of the 
education took place, was quite different 
to that of the day schools, where only part 
of the education was given. The training 
schools took these young men and women 
from their homes, and from such religious 
training as they might receive there, and 
undertook the formation of their characters. 
It was impossible to leave out religion as 
an element in a complete education. The 
Roman Catholic Bishops had on many 
occasions formally resolved that none but a 
Catholic preceptor should give instruction 
in their training schools upon moral, reli- 
gious, or historical subjects. And what 
were these training schools? The young 
men and women educated in them were 
instructed by professors and attended lec- 
tures on scientific subjects, but they were 
left at a most critical time in their life 
without any religious supervision ; and this 
remark applied much more strongly to 
schoolmistresses. Such a system could 
not be satisfactory—not to mention parti- 
cular scandals to which it had given rise, 
he would state its effect in respect of Fe- 
nianism, He did not say these training 
schools were hotbeds of Fenianism; but 
many of those superficially educated young 
men were connected with Fenianism, while 
several of the informers as to the movements 
of the conspirators had been teachers who 
had been carefully trained in the model 
schools. On the other hand the schools 
of the Christian Brothers contained about 
30,000 pupils, but there was no evidence 
to show that any educated by them, with 
the exception of one very young lad who 
had left their schools at the age of eleven, 
had been implicated in the Fenian move- 
ment. In the central training school there 
was actually established a lodge of female 
Fenians, and one young woman sent out a 
large box of offerings from that school to 
the Chicago fair which was held in the in- 
terests of the Fenians. The result of the 
course now pursued was, that the Com- 
missioners dared not enforce training in 
their central schvols upon any but the high- 
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est class of teachers. A person might teach 
in the National Schools as long as he liked, 
and rise through the various gradations ; 
but then the Commissioners stepped in 
and said, “ You shall not qualify as a 
teacher of the first class unless you come 
up and spend so many months in the 
year in the Central Training School in 
Dublin.” Now this the Roman Catholic 
teacher would not do; and hence first- 
rate teachers, who were of that religion, 
were deprived of their own promotion, 
and many in consequence left the coun- 
try. The number of pupils in the model 
schools was gradually diminishing, and 
distrust in regard to them was gene- 
rally entertained by Roman Catholics 
throughout the land. In this way the 
best teachers were gradually diminishing ; 
indeed, many were being draughted over 
to England, because there they could rise 
to a higher rank than they could in their 
own country. He asked the House to 
return to the original rules for the preven- 
tion of proselytism, and to examine and 
test the pupils in whatever way was deemed 
necessary ; but not to force upon the 
country schools which the people would 
not enter. This was a question which 


touched the whole Roman Catholie popula- 


tion of Ireland to the heart’s core, for they 
were much more concerned with it than 
with a Bill for the extension of the fran- 
chise or re-distribution of seats. If justice 
and fair treatment were extended to Ire- 
land in this matter it would do much to 
bind the people of the two countries to- 
gether, and remove the bickerings and 
heartburnings which had so extensively 
prevailed. The hon. Member concluded by 
moving the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee. 

Tue O’CONOR DON, in seconding the 
Motion, said, it was proposed that a Com- 
mittee should be appointed, not to in- 
quire whether certain principles should be 
adopted with regard to education in Ire- 
land, but, admitting those principles, that 
a Committee should be appointed to in- 
quire in what way they might best be 
carried out. The Motion divided itself! 
into two parts. The object of the first 
was to give greater freedom of education 
in schools which were practically denomi- 
national ; the second referred to the resto- 
ration of those rules of the National Board 
which were adopted as guarantees against 
anything like proselytism. His hon. 
Friend (Mr. O’Reilly) had laid down that 
the essential basis of the system in Ire- 
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land did not differ from that in England, 
but that difference in detail had arisen 
because the more mixed character of the 
population of Ireland rendered the estab- 
lishment of the exact English system 
impracticable and inexpedient in that coun- 
try. The system adopted in Ireland by 
no means excluded the idea of religious 
education; but, on account of the mixed 
population, it kept religious separate from 
secular instruction. It would therefore be 
no departure from the principle on which 
the system was founded to allow greater 
freedom of religious instruction in schools 
which were essentially denominational, 
As to the abrogation of the rule which was 
considered as a protection against prosely- 
tism, his hon. Friend had shown the effect 
of that abrogation in the fact that a num- 
ber of children were receiving religious 
instruction under the National Board in- 
consistent with the faith of their parents, 
and he called on Government to restore the 
original rule, on the faith of which the 
system in Ireland was accepted. The ab- 
rogation of that rule was a direct breach of 
faith, and since its abrogation public con- 
fidence had gradually given way until 
the system had fallen into the greatest 
disrepute in Ireland. The alteration to 
which he alluded was not accidental, nor 
was it of a trifling character ; it was of 
the whole root of the discontent; and if 
confidence were wished for the origijnal 
rule must be restored. He wished also to 
make a few observations with regard to the 
model and training schools established in 
different parts of the country, which, he 
maintained, were not consistent with the 
original system established in Ireland by 
Lord Stanley, but were excrescences upon 
it. He would remind hon. Gentlemen 
who complained of the lavish expenditure 
of public money, that they annually voted 
over £35,000 for these training and model 
schools, and the expenditure for each pupil 
attending the model schools (excluding 
what were called infants from the calcula- 
tion) amounted to £5 a head, while the 
amount per head in England was only 
about 16s. Another objection to these 
schools was, that they resulted in an as- 
sumption on the part of the State of the 
whole education of the people. Their teach- 
ing was not confined to the mere lower 
classes, but extended to persons whose pa- 
rents could afford to pay for their education, 
and they therefore had a tendency to prevent 
the establishment of private educational 
institutions conducted on the yoluntary 
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principle; for it was impossible that a 
voluntary school could compete with a 
State-supported school, inasmuch as those 
who supported the voluntary schools would 
as ratepayers, in fact, be supporting both 
systems. He believed it would be a good 
thing if these schools were placed more 
under local influence, and were made to a 
certain extent more self-supporting. Se- 
veral Motions on the subject under discus- 
sion had from time to time been submitted 
to the notice of the House, but those by 
whom they had been brought forward were 
informed that all their complaints against 
the National system of education in Ireland 
were answered by facts. No attempt was 
made to reply in detail to the objections 
raised, the sole argument of those who 
upheld the existing system as it stood 
being that its results were satisfactory. 
But in what, he would ask, had the schools 
in question been successful? A genera- 
tion had grown up under their influence, 
and was that generation, he should like to 
know, more prosperous, more contented, 
or more loyal than those by which it was 
immediately preceded? If the answer was 
in the negative, then he must maintain 
that a system of education which had not 
produced better fruits could not fairly be 
set up as having completely secured the 
objects which it was intended to accom- 
plish. When hon. Members talked of the 
enormous attendance of scholars at those 
schools, they seemed entirely to forget that 
that fact alone did not constitute an irrefu- 
table argument in their favour. Under the 
existing state of things the people of Ireland 
were offered the alternative of no education 
at all, or the acceptance of that which they 
could get in the National Schools ; and the 
fact that they chose the later alternative was 
simply a proof, not that they were satisfied 
with the present system, but that they pre- 
ferred availing themselves of it to allowing 
their children to grow ¥ in perfect igno- 
rance. Neither his hon. Friend nor himself 
wished to overturn the National system of 
education in Ireland. What they desired 
was to make it more popular, and that result 
they believed would be best secured by a 
strict adherence to the original rules laid 
down by Lord Stanley, and by providing 
that in districts in which a population be- 
longing exclusively to one denomination 
existed, harassing or religious instrue- 
tion restrictions should be done away 
with, He had heard it stated that 
the people of Ireland were really in 
favour of the mixed system, and that 
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the agitation against it was got up by 
interested persons ; but that statement was 
fully disposed of by the piles of petitions 
which were year after year presented to 
that House, praying for an alteration in 
the state of things, as well as by the fact 
that not a single representative of any Irish 
constituency in which the popular element 
prevailed would say that he was a sup- 
porter, in its integrity, of that National 
system of education which some persons 
maintained was imbedded in the affections 
of the Irish people. In conclusion, he 
begged to impress upon the right hon, 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
the necessity of distinctly stating what it 
was the Government proposed to do in 
reference to the subject, especially what 
they proposed to do in reference to the 
question of the training schools. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“‘ That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire what changes may, with advintage, be made 
in the system of National Education in Ireland, 
in order to allow greater freedom and fulness of 
religious teaching in schools attended by pupils 
of one religious denomination only, and to guard 
effectually against proselytism and protect the 
faith of the minority in mixed schools.”—(Mr. 
O Reilly.) 


Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, he confessed he had heard with con- 
siderable surprise his hon, Friend who had 
just spoken (The O’Conor Don) throw 
doubt on the good results of the system of 
National Education in Ireland. He seemed 
to treat it as a commonplace, scarcely 
worthy of being mentioned in debate, that 
the House had before it, in dealing with 
the present subject, a great existing scheme 
of popular education. For his own part, 
he must admit that he never listened to 
able and ingenious criticisms such as those 
which he had heard that evening—and he 
was far from saying that there was not con- 
siderable force in some of the observations 
which had been made—without having be- 
fore his mind that which he regarded as 
one of the most important facts which could, 
under the circumstances, be kept in view, 
and that was that the House was not asked 
to deal with the problematical case of a 
system of education to be established, but 
with a system of primary popular edu- 
cation which flourished at the present mo- 
ment, and which embraced within the 
schools counected with it in Ireland—he 
spoke of the ordinary primary schools as 
distinct from the model and all other schools 
—a number of children on the rolls not far 
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short of 900,000. The system with which 
they had now to deal was—with many 
faults, no doubt, but as a matter of fact 
—carrying on the education of the great 
mass of the people of Ireland. If he 
thought the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Longford (Mr. O'Reilly) did not trench 
upon the fundamental principles on which 
the ordinary National Schools of Ireland 
rested, he should certainly have no objec- 
tion to make to it. He was glad to hear 
from both the Mover and Seconder of the 
Motion that their intention was not to 
destroy but to improve the system. He 
accepted and hailed that declaration from 
his hon. Friends, which he conceived to be 
most valuable, and to hold out, as he hoped, 
some fair prospect of their being able at 
some not far-distant day to remove all well- 
founded objections that could be urged 
against the system. But could it be said 
that the Motion in none of its parts trenched 
upon the essence and foundation of that 
system, or upon the principles on which its 
stability and success might be deemed to 
depend? By the terms of the Motion his 
hon. Friend asked for greater fulness and 
freedom of religious teaching in certain 
schools which, asa matter of fact, contained 
children of one denomination only. These 
were attractive words, no doubt; but let 
them see what they meant. In the first 
place, they meant that in a large portion of 
the National Schools of Ireland all those 
restrictions and conditions which the State 
had imposed with respect to religious in- 
struction should be totally withdrawn. 
That total withdrawal might, of course, 
come into play in either one of two ways. 
Every child attending the school might be 
required to submit itself to the religious 
instruction of that school, irrespective of its 
own religious creed; and that, he must 
say, was not the demand made by his hon. 
Friend. The other mode was that such 
schools should be rendered practically ex- 
clusive. His hon. Friend might say that 
that was not his intention ; and that if one 
of those schools which to-day was purely 
denominational, containing children of only 
one denomination, should become to-morrow 
in any degree a mixed school, it might at 
once fall within the category of mixed 
schools, and be subject as such to the rules 
which were now and always had been pro- 
vided for every National School in Ireland. 
But it was impossible to conceive such a 
state of things in practice. For his own 
part, at least, he felt the greatest difficulty 
when he attempted to conceive a hybrid 
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condition of things such as that. He was 
at a loss to imagine how the course recom- 
mended by his hon. Friend would work. 
Practically, it seemed to him that it would 
be impossible every time that, in the strict 
definition of the term—and in these mat- 
ters they were bound in common justice, 
even to the smallest minorities, to interpret 
“mixed sehool”’ in the strictest and nar- 
roweat sense of the term—it would, he said, 
be impossible to alter the rules of a Na- 
tional School every time that a Protestant or 
a Roman Catholic family, as the case might 
be, found its way into the neighbourhood 
of a school which was denominational yester- 
day, and might be mixed to-day ; or again, 
when a family, as constantly happened, 
chose to transfer its children from some 
particular school, the instruction of which 
it did not approve, in order to send 
them—as, to the honour of Irish parents of 
the poorest class, they often would do—to 
the best schoolmaster they could find in 
the neighbourhood. But, more than that, 
without imputing blame to patrons, mana- 
gers, or any one else connected with these 
schools, it was impossible not to see practi- 
cally that, having once got rid of all 
restrictions upon the religious instruction 
of a school—restrictions which he con- 
sidered to be of a very light and harmless 
character, but from which, as they knew 
from the Motion made that night, many 
persons desired to be relieved—care would 
undoubtedly be taken that the school, 
having once become denominational. should 
continue to be denominational. It would 
be impossible for the patrons and managers 
to resist the temptation they would be under 
to discourage the attendance at their school 
of children of a different creed when they 
knew that the entrance of perhaps one such 
ehild would alter its rules, and subject 
them at once to restrictions which they 
disapproved. The result, then, would be 
that, either avowedly or virtually, by rule 
or by practice, these schools would acquire 
the right of excluding children belonging 
to a religious denomination different from 
that of the patrons—of excluding them, 
that was to say, from the benefits of that 
secular education which that House had 
intended should be open to all comers in 
Ireland. He did not mean to deal at any 
length with the other point which he had 
just touched—namely, the imposition of 
one form of religious instruction upon all 
children applying for the secular advan- 
tages of the school. His hon. Friend did 
not make that claim. It was a claim which 
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he was sorry to see still made by many ' 
members of his own Church, and he freely ' 
admitted it was one which was far more | 
utterly opposed to the principles of the 
National system than the claim put forward | 
by the Mover and Seconder of the present | 
Gentlemen | 


Motion. Those two hon. 
claimed greater freedom of religious teach- 
ing for children of their own creed ; while 
those persons who made the other claim to 
which he had referred asked for greater 
freedom to impart religious instruction to 
the children of a different creed from their 
own. But in practice, under the system 
which his hon. Friends advised the House to 
adopt, either children of another persuasion 
would find their way, in their pursuit of 
knowledge and education, into these 
schools, and would therefore require the 
protection of those safeguards which the 
present rules threw around them, or else 
the schools would be rendered exclusively 
denominational, and the minorities in the 
districts where they existed would thus be 
deprived of the benefits which Parliament 
meant they should enjoy. Now he held 
that, under the circumstances of Ireland, 
the Government and Parliament would 
not be justified in providing schools, main- 
tained almost entirely at the expense of the 
State, the doors of which should be shut 
in that way against any children offering 
themselves for education. And he need 
not remind the House or his hon. Friend 
that if there was one rule of the Board 
which was more fundamentally essential 
than another, it was this—that the reli- 
gious instruction in every National School 
should be so arranged that each school 
should be open to children of all persua- 
sions. Undoubtedly the rule suggested by 
his hon. Friend would be a direct infringe- 
ment of that fundamental principle of the 
present system. But then let them look 
at the manner in which Protestants were 
scattered in small minorities—sometimes 
in mere handfuls—in almost every parish 
in the larger portion of Ireland, and also 
remember how many Roman Catholics were 
scattered over the greater part of the Pro- 
testant North. He would not dwell upon 
the facts which had been so often stated, 
as to the degree in which the system of 
National education in Ireland was mixed 
or not. On the one hand, he did not 
overrate the importance of those facts ; 
nor, on the other, was he prepared to treat 
them in the spirit which some had ex- 
hibited. He would only allude to the case 
of Ulster, where it was well known that 
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some 86 per cent of all the children were 
actually in mixed schools ; and to the fact 
that in Ulster there were between 900 and 
1,000 National Schools, in every one of 
which the minority, whether it was Protes- 
tant or Roman Catholic, was not less than 
10 per cent, and ranged from that point 
up to 49 per cent. But the truth was, 
that all over Ireland these mixed schools, 
in the strict sense of the term, did exist to 
a very great extent. They were more than 
50 per cent—he thought they were 54 per 
cent—of the whole number of National 
Schools in Ireland. Of course, the returns 
were shifting in their character from week 
to week and month to month, according to 
the entrance or departure of small minori- 
ties of the other creed. Another fact was, 
that the number of these mixed schools was 
increasing in Ireland. He would just men- 
tion the figures to the House. He found 
that in 1859 there were within the walls of 
mixed schools, in round numbers, 80,000 
Protestants and 215,000 Roman Catholic 
children. In 1865 there were in mixed 
schools 103,000 Protestant and 240,000 
Roman Catholic children. These were, he 
thought, significant facts ; but he only used 
them for the purpose of showing that 
throughout a great part of Ireland there 
existed minorities so small as either to be 
totally incapable of providing schools for 
themselves, or only capable of providing 
small and bad schools. Then came the fur- 
ther question as to the restrictions of which 
his hon. Friend complained. If those con- 
ditions were of a very serious, onerous, and 
pressing character, he should refuse to 
defend them; but seeing what they were, 
he could not bring himself to believe that 
they were of so onerous a character, or in 
any degree so detrimental to the religious 
education of the children, as to demand 
the sacrifice of what he conceived to be 
the fundamental principle of the National 
system. It was in the power of the patron 
to give religious instruction before and 
after the secular instruction, and also at 
intermediate times. He had seen a good 
deal of the working of the National Schools, 
which were, in fact, the parish schools of 
the parish priest in his own part of Ireland, 
and they were, to a large extent, denomina- 
tional schools. The hon. Member (Mr. 
(O’Reilly) smiled at that, but no one had 
any reason to be ashamed of the fact. In his 
view the non-vested schools were, in fact, 
denominational schools, but with an Irish 
conscience clause—a conscience clause that 
was practically adapted to the wants and 
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necessities of Ireland. The patron was, 
in the majority of schools, the Roman 
Catholic priest or the Presbyterian minis- 
ter, who looked to the religious instruction 
of the children, and he had a right to 
exclude every other form of religious in- 
struction but his own, if he gave the 
minority freedom to obtain instruction from 
their pastor elsewhere. He appointed or 
dismissed the teachers to these semi-de- 
nominational schools, which were, as he 
had said, under the operation of an Irish 
conscience clause, such as was fit to deal 
with the jealousies, the fears, and the 
religious passions that unfortunately pre- 
vailed between Roman Catholics and Pro- 
testants in Ireland. Had these schools 
with their restrictions inflicted injury upon 
the faith and morals of the Roman Ca- 
tholic population of Ireland ? The pre- 
sent generation of Irishmen had for the 
most part passed through those schools. 
He spoke of Ireland as a whole, and no 
hon. Gentleman would stand up in that 
House and say that the present gene- 
ration of the Irish peasantry, who had 
been brought up in the National Schools, 
would yield to the peasantry of any Roman 
Catholic country in the world for devotion 
to their Chureh or for purity of morals. 
Unless he could give stronger reasons than 


he had offered, he hoped that his hon. 
Friend would not ask the Government to 
give up these restrictions, and so to en- 
danger the system of education in Ireland, 
or to surrender the conscience clause, and 
thus cover Ireland with schools that would 
either peril the faith of the children or ex- 


clude them altogether. He now came to 
the second part of the Motion, and which 
he admitted to be very important. It was 
directed against the state of facts known to 
exist in some parts of the North, where the 
school children of one religious communion 
were sometimes receiving religious instruc- 
tion from the teachers of another religious 
communion. The facts, indeed, were 
greatly exaggerated. He had seen figures 
of a preposterous amount quoted. No 
doubt, however, there was a considerable 
number of children—mainly, but not exclu- 
sively, Roman Catholics—in the North of 
Ireland who were receiving religious in- 
struction from teachers of another faith. 
That, he admitted, was not in accordance 
with the fundamental principles of the Na- 
tional system. That principle was united 
secular and separate religious instruction. 
In the case in question it was a system of 
united secular and religious instruction. | 
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That was a state of things never contem- 
plated by the National system, and it was 
condemned alike by the authors of the sys- 
tem and by the Government. Such cases 
were exceptional, and could only be justified 
upon one understanding—that the children 
received this religious instruction by the 
wish and positive consent of their parents. 
He by no means asserted that in these cases 
proselytism was intended ; but neither Pro- 
testant nor Roman Catholie children ought 
to be expected to receive religious instruc- 
tion from the teachers of another creed, 
except by the express consent of the parent. 
That was an opinion he had long and 
strongly held; and the system described 
to-night, under which the teacher put a 
printed notice in the hand of a child the 
first time he came to the school, and it was 
supposed the parents consented to his 
receiving religious instruction, unless 
measures were taken by the parents to 
prevent it—that system was to his mind 
an illusory one, and one well deserving the 
consideration of the House. He was happy 
to state that the National Commissioners 
were proprio moti considering the present 
rule, and would endeavour to devise some 
means by which the professed objects of 
the rule might be more faithfully carried 
out ; so that children might not attend re- 
ligious instruction from a teacher of 
another faith, unless with the positive instead 
of the presumed consent of the parents, 
There was thus a fair prospect that the blot 
of the system to which the Motion of the 
hon. Gentleman pointed might be rectified 
and removed. He now came to the third 
point treated by his hon. Friend, which was 
of great importance ; buta point of which 
no notice had been given by the terms of 
the Resolution. He referred to the model 
and training schools, His hon. Friend 
made some allusion to the fact that the 
answer of the Home Secretary to the letter 
of Archbishop Cullen and the Roman Ca- 
tholic prelates was not satisfactory on that 
point. But his hon. Friend should recol- 
lect that the only suggestion made in the 
letter of the Roman Catholic prelates was 
that these model and training schools 
should be swept off the face of the 
earth altogether. It was therefore neither 
the time nor the opportunity for the Se- 
eretary of State to make suggestions for 
the amendment or the improvement of 
those institutions. He was far from 
saying that the Government were of opi- 
nion that the model and training schools, 
especially the model schools, of Ireland 
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were in a satisfactory condition. It was 
impossible to shut their eyes to the fact 
that these schools were not performing all 
that had been hoped from them when they 
were first introduced, or to deny that the 
number of Roman Catholics in them had 
largely and steadily decreased. He defied 
any one to read the last Report of the 
Commissioners of National Education with- 
out being painfully struck by the opinion 
of the inspectors as to the deterioration 
of the teachers in some parts of Ireland, 
which had begun, and must be expected 
to increase. In many Roman Catholic 
schools that might be accounted for by 
the fact that they had not obtained the 
advantages of training in the central or 
training schools. He was not going into 
the causes. He took the facts as he found 
them, and he fully admitted that they 
constituted a very grave state of things, 
and one deserving to obtain, and which 
would obtain, the anxious consideration of 
the Government. He lamented the course 
taken by the heads of the Catholie Church 
in Ireland upon this subject ; the Govern- 
ment could not entertain the proposal that 
the model schools should be swept away ; 
but, for the reasons he had stated, they 
felt that these schools were not performing 
those functions, especially with regard to 
the Catholic body, which they were estab- 
lished to discharge. Many modifications, 
he had no doubt, might be made in them, 
in accordance with the principles of the 
National Board, and with advantage to the 
country. He had not treated this Motion 
so far as if it were one for a Committee, 
and his hon. Friend (Mr. O’Reilly) himself 
was very much the cause of that, for he 
very frankly told the House that he wanted 
no information, and he certainly showed 
that his stores of information were as 
ample as they were accurate. His object, 
then, was to raise a discussion and to dis- 
cover the best mode of applying the infor- 
mation to the facts of the case. With 
respect to discussion, his hon. Friend had 
succeeded in raising it, and he had no doubt 
it would be continued in a satisfactory 
manner, With respect to the application 
of the information, he ventured to submit 
that that was rather a matter for Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government than for anybody else. 
He hoped, then, his hon. Friend would not 
insist upon a Committee to deal with so 
narrow a part of the subject. As to the 
second part of the Motion, he had said 
enough to show that it was at this moment 
under the consideration of the National 
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Board, and he had no doubt before long 
the Government would receive the result 
of their deliberations, On the subject of 
the third part—not of the Motion, but 
the speech of his hon. Friend—he (Mr. 
Fortescue) had frankly admitted that there 
were circumstances connected with the 
model schools which deserved to receive 
the anxious consideration of the Govern- 
ment. Under these circumstances, he 
hoped his hon. Friend would not force the 
House to a division, which he would pro- 
bably see would be both inopportune and 
premature. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, the Motion 
which had been made by the hon. Member 
for Longford (Mr. O’Reilly) had been 
brought forward with great temper and 
ability ; but the defect of his speech and 
Motion was that he left wholly untouched 
an important part of the inquiry—namely, 
the secular part of the system. That 
question the hon. Gentleman had judi- 
ciously and wisely for the present left 
wholly in the back ground. The subject 
of education had received the attention of 
all good and wise men in this country some 
time back. The hon. Gentleman had pro- 
fessed to give a short account of the mode 
in which education was conducted in Ire- 
land. Nothing could be worse, and in that 
all were agreed, than the hedge schools 
which prevailed in Ireland at the end of 
the last century. Shortly after the re- 
bellion of 1798 an attempt was made, and 
very successfully, by the Church to which 
he belonged to remedy this state of things 
by establishing a system of Sunday-school 
teaching. Subsequently a better and larger 
experiment was made by a body which was 
known as “the Kildare Place Society,” 
and which the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
might have stated met at first with the 
entire approval of his Church. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman ought to have re- 
collected that Mr. O’Connell attended at 
the Society and approved its principles— 
principles upon which it still rested, for he 
stated—and his speech was preserved by 
the Society, and hon. Gentlemen would do 
well to read it—that the system was a 
tolerant one, and that it would enable 
Christians of all denominations, particu- 
larly Roman Catholics and Protestants in 
Ireland, to meet in the same school upon 
the common ground of reading the Serip- 
tures. The Douay version—and a very 
good version it was—was that which the 
Roman Catholic pupils were permitted to 
read. Well, 200,000 children attended 
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the schools of the Society, and if any one 
would read the reports of Sir Frankland 
Lewis, he would find a great number of 
letters from Bishops of the Church of 
Rome approving the system. It was, 
however, in due tine attacked. Every- 
thing in Ireland at one time or other was 
attacked. A thing grows up and becomes 
popular ; but after a little time it is found 
to have some vice which had escaped the 
notice of wise and good men for a long 
time, and then it is overthrown, and ano- 
ther thing established which in due season 
will be pronounced more vicious than the 
system which preceded it. They were all 
agreed that National education ought to be 
encouraged, but the principle upon which 
it was to be conducted had been the sub- 
ject in dispute. Was it to be secular edu- 
cation exclusively, or religious mixed with 
secular education. And which was to be 
preferred ? The Chureh of England had 
fallen into the blunder—if blunder it was 
—of saying that the Book of Revelations 
was to be taken first, and afterwards the 
Book of Nature. The ease which he had 
to bring forward was that of a real griev- 
ance, and though the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman was very clever and very plau- 
sible, his grievances were not very deep ; 
at the same time, the hon. Gentleman had 
a right to submit those grievances to the 
House ; and, as far as he could collect any 
meaning from the peculiar official phrases 
they had heard from the Treasury Bench, 
the Chief Secretary was willing in some 
way or other to consider at least two of 
them. The hon. and gallant Gentleman 
said that we must revert to the system of 
Lord Stanley. Now, he ventured to say 
that Lord Derby would be the very first 
man to deny the application of that system 
to the present state of things in Ireland. 
He heard Archbishop Whately say that he 
would never have been a party to that 
system in Ireland only that there was to 
be a certain amount of religious education 
connected with it ; and, accordingly, as the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman knew very well, 
there were Scripture lessons, and the evi- 
dences of Christianity, and a hymn-book 
which Sir John Young used to read to the 
House—but that had gone out of date now 
—all under the sanction of the Board for 
use in the schools. Archbishop Murray 
and other eminent ecclesiastics of the 
Catholic Church approved these things. 
Everyone who objected to the system now 
attacked the model schools, the fact being 
that they were the only schools which pre- 
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served the plan of Lord Stanley, and which 
were frequented by a large number of Pro- 
testants. For a long time these schools 
had been popular in Ireland. They were 
“ vested’’ schools—vested in the Board. 
The great blunder which had led to all 
the confusion was in allowing non-vested 
schools under individual patrons, for then 
the happy state of things referred to by 
the hon. Gentleman arose— namely, the 
patron might give any religious instruction 
he chose, or none at all. That system had 
been described by Mr. Warren, a gentle- 
man of the Bar in Ireland, in a pamphlet, 
in which he said that the rules of the 
National Board were negative, permissive, 
prohibitory, and that the system did not 
provide any religious instruction in any 
school. He added that the rules required 
freedom of religious instruction before and 
after school hours, but did not oblige the 
school to provide it ; and that the system 
of non-vested schools excluded any and 
all kinds of religious instruction, and that 
without reference to the wishes of the 
parents or of the clergy. Notwithstand- 
ing the absurdity of the idea for a po- 
litician, the hon. Gentleman opposite 
seemed to think he was about to convert 
the clergy of Christian Churches to ap- 
proval of schools from which the patron 
might exclude “any and all kinds of re- 
ligious instruction.”” The allowance of 
non-vested schools established a principle 
opposed to that on which Lord Stanley 
rested the National system, and led to 
certain consequences. It was originally 
contemplated that the clergyman and the 
priest might co-operate in the management 
of the same school. He had read of a 
ease in which this arrangement gave the 
Board more trouble in composing the dif- 
ferences of the two than the management 
of a thousand schools. On this ground 
joint management had ceased entirely, 
and the truth was accurately stated when 
it was said that the 3,000 schools were 
presided over by as many priests. He did 
not complain of this, but it was right that 
the House should know the fact. It would 
be difficult, under these circumstances, to 
find out the grievances of the parish priests, 
who nominated the master and mistresses 
and superintended the religious instruction. 
He agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
that practically those schools were exclu- 
sive, or, as he called them, denominational 
schools, and to the extent that they ex- 
isted they had changed the system. The 
monastic or convent schools were intro- 
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duced into the National system as a tri- 
bute of respeet to the religious principle 
that that might be done which it was pre- 
tended was not done; and there was no- 
thing more offensive to a lover of truth 
than to do that indirectly which you were 
forbidden to do direetly. As to the ex- 
elusion of symbols, the nun was the most 
complete symbol and the proof of the ex- 
clusiveness of the school. Protestants 
were not deceived in the least ; they did 
not enter such a school. Roman Catholics 
stated that they preferred such schools, 
because they got there religious instruc- 
tion, and they liked the instruction of the 
ladies. Although he did not approve mo- 
nasteries and convents, he could under- 
stand and respect the principle. The rea- 
son, then, why the model schools were 
not so popular as they had been was that 
the Board, with an incomprehensible fa- 
tuity, had established in each district 
where there was a model school a convent 
school. The priest said, ‘‘ That is what 
I want; I am for religious education ;” 
and the people went with him ; and at his 
behest, as soon as the convent school was 
ready, the model school was emptied of 
scholars. And then it was said, ‘‘ How is 
it possible for these model schools to ex- 
ist ? they have beeome unpopular in the 
country.” The Board had established in- 
consistent schools side by side, and then 
they affected great surprise that the people 
acted according to their judgment. The 
Reports of the Inspectors showed that the 
model schools were everywhere suffering 
from the opposition of the Catholic clergy 
and rivalry of the model schools. Every 
Member of the Ministry ought to read the 
Report of Mr. Sheridan, one of the in- 
spectors, which was not published for some 
time, but was at length produced on the 
Motion of the hon. and learned Member 
for Belfast. In speaking of these con- 
vent schools, Mr. Sheridan said, that the 
teachers very seldom had any opportunity 
of obtaining a technical training, either 
before or after they made a religious pro- 
fession ; and hence, although they were 
well educated generally, he apprehended 
that many of them had but a limited ac. 
quaintance with improved methods of 
teaching and school organization. With 
candour and fairness he added that these 
teachers were impatient of the competition 
of a rival school; that in many of the 
smaller towns no female schools except 
those connected with convents were to be 
found, and that in some towns in which 
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there were monks’ school as well as nuns’ 
schools, the ordinary male National School 
had been proscribed. Mr. Sheridan ob- 
served that the teachers were actuated by 
good motives—they had faith in them- 
selves, believed their own schools the 
best adapted for the training of youth, 
and therefore thought they were justi- 
fied in using their influence to remove 
all other schools out of their way. Mr. 
Sheridan denounced such a policy as in- 
tolerant, and said that like every in- 
tolerant policy, the evils it gave rise to 
were more than sufficient to counter-ba- 
lance the good it was expected to effect. 
Mr. Sheridan summed up by saying that 
the schools in most cases were crowded to 
excess, and that as the inevitable result, 
the rate of progress was extremely slow, 
a child very rarely reaching the upper class 
before completing his school course. He 
stated that there were ample funds for all 
persons in the country to receive a share, 
but that the most curious and remarkable 
feature was that only 18 or 19 per cent of 
all the pupils attending the National Schools 
ever reached the higher classes, and he 
hoped that the Commissioners would take 
such steps as would lead toa radical change 
in the course and system of instruction at 
present adopted. Some of the Reports of 
the sub-inspectors were of an equally 
unsatisfactory character. The Board hav- 
ing established convent schools, the next 
thing that happened was an application for 
a large body of monitors of their own 
selection, which would have got rid of the 
training schools at once ; and though the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- 
worth (Sir Robert Peel) reminded the 
Commissioners that they had no power to 
alter fundamental rules of the system of 
National education without the consent of 
the Lord Lieutenant, he was answered in 
a long letter, and apparently put down. 
Hosts of protests were sent up against the 
convent schools as directly contrary to the 
system on which National education rested, 
and as likely, if persevered in, to be the 
death-blow to that system, and he believed 
it was admitted that the object of these 
schools had been fully realized. The pre- 
sent Secretary for the Colonies (Mr. Card- 
well), when Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
in writing to the late Primate, laid down, 
as the only principle applicable to Ireland, 
that the education given in schools deriving 
assistance from the State must be of so 
comprehensive a character as not to exclude 
pupils belonging to any religious commu- 
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nion ; but surely no one could pretend that 
the convent and monastie schools described 
by Mr. Sheridan, and founded in deference 
to the religious principle prevailing in the 
Roman Catholic Church, were of this cha- 
racter. Roman Catholics, indeed, were 
too candid to make any such representa- 
tion. He was not authorized to express 
the views of any particular body in this 
matter, but he conscientiously believed that 
the attempt to maintain the system as it 
now stood was most unwise, and he would 
state his reasons for that opinion. Much 
had been made of the alleged grievances 
of the Roman Catholies, but the substan- 
tial grievances of the Church of England 
in respect to education were passed by 
unnoticed, and he believed would never be 
redressed unless through the intervention 
of Parliament. The principle with which 
they started was that the Scriptures should 
be used in the parish schools, though not 
with any intention of proselytizing. The 
Douay version was allowed for Roman Ca- 
tholic pupils, and it could hardly be alleged 
that the reading of this was likely to make 
them less attached to their religion. It 
being held, however, that the use of the 
Scriptures was altogether forbidden, some 
of the clergy were willing to assent to a 
modification of their original principle, and 
inquired whether they would be allowed to 
make an incidental reference to Christianity 
in the course of the day. That was cer- 
tainly a very modest request, and Lord 
Carlisle, then Lord Lieutenant, acknow- 
ledged the receipt of their communication 
very courteously. The Commissioners, 
however, decided that it was impossible to 
allow even an incidental reference to the 
Word of God. Then it was asked whe- 
ther, if a question arose which required to 
be solved by reference to the rule of faith 
contained in the Scriptures, a master might 
correct a pupil by reference to that stan- 
dard ; and the answer was that it was im- 
possible—that such a practice would be a 
departure from the rules. Zoroaster, or 
anything else might be alluded to during 
the day, but the New Testament was a 
forbidden book. In the ragged schools 
they began by teaching the children, 
‘“‘Thou shalt not steal,”’ but the National 
Board would not tolerate such a thing, be- 
cause it involved a reference to Christianity. 
[** No, no!”] He maintained that such 
was the case, and would tell the gentlemen 
who entertained the notion, that they could 
convert the Church of England to such 
views that it would be as reasonable to 
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suppose that the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland could take St. Paul’s in his 
hand and drop it in Pimlico. In reality 
no such thing existed in Ireland as mixed 
education. About three years ago a Re- 
turn was made to Parliament showing 
that there were 5,496 schools in Ire- 
land, 2,598 of which did not even make 
a pretence of imparting mixed education. 
Ofthe2,898 which remained, there were 478 
in which the minimum attendance of Pro- 
testants was one in each. But the House 
should remember that according to Mr. 
Ferguson’s report, of 105 children on the 
rolls only 49 attended the schools, and he 
asked them how much of Protestanism had 
they with the chance of the 49th part of 
one Protestant attending them. Then 
there were 385 schools in which the mi- 
nority of Catholics or Protestants, as the 
case might be, consisted of two; 281 
schools in which there were three Protes- 
tants ; 210 in which there were four Pro- 
testants ; and 164 in which there were five 
Protestants. In a very large number of 
these schools, therefore, it was obvious that 
there could be no mixed education at all. 
Did his right hon. Friend think there was 
any such thing as mixed education in 
Dublin? Why, in one street in that city 
there were two schools —one Church of 
England and the other Roman Catholic. 
In the Church of England school the 
Seriptures were read. He did not know 
what was done in the Roman Catholic 
school, but he supposed they did what they 
liked. He thought it quite right that the 
State should insist on getting value for the 
money it voted, and should see that a good 
secular education was imparted, the re- 
ligious element being left free. At one 
time he had intended to submit to the 
House a Resolution to the effect that the 
Board for the management of National 
Education in Ireland, consisting of twenty 
Commissioners, was inconveniently large 
for the despatch of business, and calculated 
to cause disputes and delays; that the 
said Board should consist of a limited 
number of paid Commissioners, with ad- 
ministrative functions only, to conduct the 
secular system of National education in Ire- 
land in conformity with the prescribed 
rules, and to impart its advantages to all 
denominations without distinction, and that 
the said Commissioners should not inter- 
fere with the religious instruction to be 
given in the schools. He saw no way of 
getting out of the difficulty, unless the 
secular system were brought up to the 
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highest degree of pefection. It might be 
asked how Churchmen got on with their 
schools. He would quote the last report 
of the Church Education Society. Their 
grievance was that they were taxed for the 
National system of education while none of 
their schools received the slightest assist- 
ance from the Board. While the convent 
schools were paid for their exclusive system 
of instruction the Church of England schools 
derived no assistance whatever—not even 
books or school requisites—from the Na- 
tional Board, and were not even under in- 
spection, because they read the Scriptures 
in them. Well the report in question 
stated that none of the teachers or persons 
connected with the society had been mixed 
up in the Fenian conspiracy, they having 
acted upon the principle of ‘‘ Fear God, 
honour the King.” If those words were 
inseribed in any National School it would 
not be entitled to a farthing. The schools 
of the Society had diminished, but still they 
were 1,498 in number. The number of 
children was 68,856, of whom 47,397 be- 
longed to the Established Church, 12,773 
Dissenters, and 8,686 Roman Catholics. 
A decrease had taken place in the number 
of Roman Catholic children, while the 
children of Dissenters had increased in 
number. The funds during the year 
amounted to £45,155 12s. 6d. Upon what 
ground, he asked, could Christian men re- 
fuse to assist those who were really working 
in the cause of education? Earl Granville 
had once proposed in the other House of 
Parliament to give to the Church of Eng- 
land schools, not money, but school requi- 
sities, books, and inspection. Afterwards, 
however, the noble Lord repented of his 
liberality, and excluded the Church schools 
from State assistance. Looking at the 
manner in which the system of National 
education established by Mr. Stanley had 
been departed from, he submitted to the 
wisdom of the House that the real question 
before it was not the narrow subject touched 
on by the Motion of the hon. Gentleman, 
but the subject of National education in 
Ireland generally; and although the pre- 
sent system had conferred some benefits as 
a secular system, these might have been 
rendered far more effectual for the promo- 
tion of the great ends of true education if its 
administration had been more wisely and 
beneficially directed. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he was surprised 
at the first objection raised by so good a 
Liberal as Mr. Fortescue, to the proposal 
of Mr. O’Reilly, The right hon. Gen- 
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tleman said that the present system of 
National education was not a new thing, 
that it had been in operation for many 
years, and that there would be difficulties 
in altering it. The right hon. Gentleman 
might perhaps have remembered that Na- 
tional education was a contemporary of 
the Reform Bill, that their early days 
were passed together ; when, therefore, he 
was prepared to swallow changes in the 
Constitution, no doubt very salutary, it was 
strange that he should strain at changes in 
the present system of National education, 
which would be salutary also. He (Mr. 
Gregory) would take no account of the 
first objection, but he came to another far 
more formidable, and that was the difficulty 
of dealing with schools in localities where 
one or two children might be of a faith 
differing from the majority, and yet who 
on that account should not be deprived of 
education. The right hon. Gentleman in- 
stanced the case of the few Protestants 
who were scattered about in the different 
counties of the South and West and middle 
of Ireland. But while the Chief Secre- 
tary was using these words, he (Mr. Gre- 
gory) was handed by the Member for Ros- 
common (The 0’Conor Don) the charge of 
the Arehbishop of Dublin, in which the 
Primate particularly alludes to and meets 
that difficulty. He says, as the Protes- 
tants in Ireland have hitherto supported 
their own schools by private liberality, so 
would they provide for any such cases as 
those referred to, because then they would 
be enjoying State assistance while giving 
religious education. He (Mr. Gregory) 
would venture to say that in similar cases 
in the North of Ireland the Roman Catho- 
lies would equally be able to provide for the 
instruction of their children in those rare 
cases where there was not room for two 
schools of different denominations. While 
referring to the Archbishop of Dublin’s 
charge, he might remark that during the 
last seven or eight years a considerable 
change has taken place in the position 
which the subject of National education 
occupied in Ireland. Up toa recent period 
the great bulk of the Irish Protestant 
clergy were adverse to the system. The 
petitions against it were originally from 
the clergy and those who were influenced 
by them ; the attacks on the system ema- 
nated from the Protestant press, and the 
Members of the Dublin University, who 
may be called par excellence the repre- 
sentatives of the Established Protestant 
Church, denounced it in the House. Now, 
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however, a great change has taken place. 
The late Primate of Ireland signified his 
adhesion to it, and a great body of the 
clergy of the Established Church have 
followed his example. On the other hand, 
a vigorous agitation against it and in favour 
of the denominational system had sprung 
up on the part of those who originally 
adopted and upheld the National system, 
as based upon the celebrated letter of Mr. 
Stanley. He referred to the Roman Ca- 
tholic episcopacy and clergy. Now, as 
those who originally accepted the system 
have become its antagonists, and as many 
of those who before opposed it have aban- 
doned their resistance, he thought it by far 
the most proper and statesmanlike course 
not to impute improper motives to either 
party, but to see if anything had occurred 
which had created this somewhat strange 
shifting of opinion. It was his intention 
to have referred at some little length to 
the changes that had sprung up in the sys- 
tem since Mr. Stanley’s letter—changes 
by-the-bye strongly condemned by Lord 
Derby himself, whom he should personally 
call as a witness into court. He was 
happy, however, to say that his hon. 


and gallant Friend (Mr. O’Reilly) had so | 
clearly and forcibly put these points before , 


them, that he was spared the necessity of 
inflicting more than a few remarks upon 
the House. He (Mr. Gregory) begged so 
far to go over the ground again as to trace 
succinctly, and in a few sentences, the 
changes which have occurred since Mr. 
Stanley’s letter of 1831. Mr. Stanley’s 
letter was to this effect— 


“That the school should be kept open fora 


certain number of hours on four or five days of 


the week for moral and literary instruction only, 
and that the remaining one or two days in the 
week be set apart for giving separately such reli- 
gious instruction to the children as may be ap- 
proved of by the clergy of their respective per- 
suasions.” 


The system was thus started by a distinct 
pledge that religious instruction should be 
given, and given separately, to the children 


of different creeds. Now, let them mark 
the gradual departures from that pledge :— 
In 1833, no child was allowed to continue 
in the school except such as was directed 
by his parent to remain. In 1835, the 
Board acceded to the request of the Pres- 
byterians, and permitted religious instrue- 
tion to be given every day ‘‘ either before 
or after the ordinary school hours.”’ In 
1838, a course of religious instruction was 
allowed during school hours, but no child 
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was to be present whose parent objected. 
In 1840, children were to remain unless 
directed by their parents not to remain. 
In 1855, the principle of non-exelusion 
became thoroughly reeognized. Not only 
that, but religious teaching is no longer an 
essential part of the system; a school 
devoid of any religious instruction may 
receive aid from the Board. The patron 
is not bound any longer to provide for the 
religious edueation of all the pupils of his 
school, He may select one form for his 
exclusive patronage. He may prohibit any 
religious teaching not in accordance with 
his own views. No wonder Lord Derby 
was indignant at the changes effected in 
his great work, in its main features being 
so altered, and he thus expressed himself 
in March, 1858— 


“T regret that in so large a portion of the 
schools support has been given to the arguments 
of those opposed to them,” (namely, Protestants,) 
‘*and that, in fact, in the great bulk ofthe schools, 
contrary to the intention of those who originally 
proposed the system, there is not only no religious 
instruction given, but no facilities even for sepa- 
rate religious instruction by the ministers of dif- 
ferent persuasions out of school hours.” 





In fact, the system was burdened with 
complaints on all sides. It might be 
assailed on the most conflicting grounds. 
As a system in which the religion of the 
pupil may be tampered with—as a system 
in which children may be brought up with- 
out the slightest fear of God, or knowledge 
| of his law. Let him (Mr. Gregory) deal 
| for one moment with the first case. Chil- 
| dren may now remain during religious 
| instruction unless directed by their parents 
| to absent themselves. But religious in- 
| struction may now be given every day 
/and at any hour, and what were these poor 
children to do during that time—were they 
| to sit down by the roadside in snow, and 
}rain, and eold? Certainly not. They 
| would remain in school—in a warm room— 
| and listen to instruction in a faith which 
| was not theirs. The Commissioners are 
now satisfied if on the child’s first attend- 
ance a notice is handed to him by the ma- 
nager to apprize the parent that his child 
| is attending religious instruction in a creed 
differing from hisown. Possibly the parent 
is indifferent to the notice, and the child 
continues to attend this religious instruc- 
tion ; possibly the parent desires him to 
absent himself, but cold and wet are present 
to him, and are stronger than the injune- 
tion of the parent who is absent. Thence 
comes disobedience and evasion. In 1862, 
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16,000 children of Ulster were served 
with this notice. Now, is it wonderful 
that Roman Catholics are suspicious of 
this system when they remark these various 
changes arising out of it—all of them, as 
they believe, essentially insidious and lead- 
ing to the subversion of the religion of the 
pupils—when they see temptations offered 
to children to induce them to acquiesce in 
a teaching differing from, nay, even hos- 
tile to their own? He had shown the 
number of cases of Roman Catholic chil- 
dren attending National Schools of Presby- 
terian or Church of England patrons in 
Ulster. He had now to speak of induce- 
ments and temptations held out to chil- 
dren. There was an investigation held 
on the proceedings of a National School, 
Belfast. The Report stated that from 
1849 to 1855 

“Clothing was supplied, but breakfast, dinner, 
and supper was denied to those who absented 
themselves from religious instruction, illness 
alone being poe a sufficient apology for 
absence.” 
This instruction, be it remembered, was 
given exclusively by Presbyterian teachers. 
Formerly the objections of a parent, whe- 
ther Roman Catholic or Protestant, was 
sufficient to remove from the hours of com- 
bined instruction any religious book which 
he deemed pernicious to the faith of his 
child, but in 1853 the rule was altered, 
and now extracts and sacred poetry cannot 
be removed as a portion of combined in- 
struction so long as a solitary pupil does 
not object to read them. Let the House 
now see what some of the most influential 
clergymen of the Church of England 
think of all this. Archdeacon Stopford 
thus expressed himself— 


“The Board has ever since their establishment 
laboured under the difficulty entailed on them by 
Lord Stanley’s letter. Public opinion and expe- 
rience have led them to a gradual though un- 
avowed and incomplete correction of the original 
letter for which they have not obtained due 
credit.” 


In referring to the change of the rule 
whereby non-compulsion instead of exclu- 
sion was sanctioned, Archdeacon Stopford 
advised the Protestant clergy of Moate to 
adopt the National system. He says— 

“T counsel you to connect your schools with a 
system which has achieved its present form 
through a course of silent changes.” 


And now the House should hear the fruits 
of these silent changes, as described by 
two Protestant clergymen, whose opinions 
are entitled to much weight from the 
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prominent part they have taken in this 
controversy. Dean Kennedy says— 


“In my schools there are Roman Catholics re- 
ceiving a ter amount of Scriptural education 
through the means of the secular books of the 
National Board and the Scripture lessons, than 
in any Church Education School that I know. 
This is my deliberate conviction. I think the 
principles of the National Board are the principles 
of the Reformation.” 


He (Mr. Gregory) might say that however 
excellent these principles of the Reforma- 
tion might be, they were not exactly the 
principles in which four-fifths of the Irish 
people, if they had their own way, would 
wish to be instructed. The next witness, 
the Rev. F. F. Trench, exhorts the Pro- 
testant clergy to join the Board on these 
grounds, and pretty strong grounds they 
were— 


“*T say that in the compact to have those points 
taught in schools upon which Protestants and 
Romanists agree, the Protestant has decidedly 
the advantage, and the patron can teach Protes- 
tantism to every child in the schools. I am of 
opinion that the patron might even pledge himself 
underhand, and state that he will let Romanism 
alone during certain hours of the day, so far as 
refraining from controversial teaching can be con- 
sidered as letting Remanism alone ; but, in my 


judgment, if a Christian Minister educates Roman 


Catholic children on the points upon which Pro- 
testants and Catholics are agreed, which he may 
do, at all hours, he is very far from letting 
Romanism alone.” 


He (Mr. Gregory) wondered if these were 
the incidental allusions to Christianity, 
the deprivation of using which seemed to 
have wrung so deeply the bosom of the 
right hon. and learned Member (Mr. 
Whiteside) who had just spoken. Such 
extracts as these were alone sufficient to 
condemn the system in the eyes of every 
man of common fairness. Could they then 
wonder that men’s feelings in Ireland were 
outraged, their consciences shocked, and 
the old soreness and suspicion against 
English legislation was fostered and main- 
tained by the insistance on a system so 
handled, a system which, by the enormous 
grant of public money, beat down all 
before it, and became a weapon of such 
power in the hands of those who wielded it ? 
Let the House now see the way a Roman 
Catholic Prelate had dealt with this system 
when it was introduced, and he (Mr. 
Gregory) thought that was the true spirit 
in which any combined education should be 
managed. Dr. Doyle, the Catholic Bishop 
of Kildare, had issued instructions to his 
clergy on this point, in which he says— 
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“Whenever Protestant children attend let 
them not share in the duties of prayer or re- 
ligious instruction unless at their own desire, 
sanctioned expressly by their parents ; and when 
the number of such children shall be at all con- 
siderable the committee, if required, shall afford 
time and place for religious instructiun being im- 
parted to them by a person of their own com- 
munion, and in the manner prescribed by their 
own pastors.” 


He (Mr. Gregory) had now said enough to 
show briefly some of the points which grated 
on the feelings of and offended those who 
spoke with authority on the subject of that 
education which was offered by the State 
to the children of the mass of the Irish 
people. He would now address himself to 
the great objections which were enter- 
tained alike by the majority and the 
minority, by the Protestant as well as by 
the Catholic, and that was the total ab- 
sence of all religious teaching, which 
might be and was in many instances the 
characteristic of the system. The real 
charge against it was not that of prosely- 
tism, it was that of absolute indifference 
to all doctrinal teaching and distinctions ; 
nay more, and far more, of absolute in- 
difference to all religious teaching what- 
soever. Hence came not conversions to 
the Church of England, or to the Church 
of Rome, but hence came a gradual, insen- 
sible, but certain drifting into practical in- 
fidelity. The hon. Member for Longford 
(Mr., O’Reilly) said rightly enough that 
the fruit of all this was Fenianism. That 
was what the clergy of both creeds 
dreaded and deplored—that was the blot 
on the system. It was perfectly useless 
to throw to him as an unanswerable reply, 
the success of the system. He did not 
accept the argument. The fact of there 
being hundreds of thousands of children 
in the schools proved nothing. He (Mr. 
Gregory) did not even assert that there 
would be one child more instructed in Ire- 
land under the Board if the system was 
altered. Education in Ireland was a State 
monopoly ; it was like the railways, one 
must travel by it or not at all. Now, no 
power on earth can at present restrain the 
Irish people from education. The days had 
passed when they were content to be a 
nation of Gibeonites, hewers of wood and 
drawers of water; they had now entered 
the arena—they had contended with the 
same arms as Englishmen, and those who 
competed with them had no great cause for 
triumph. Now he (Mr. Gregory) said they 
had no right to use this immense monopoly 
in @ way that offended the convictions and 
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which ran counter to the authority of those 
who had of all men a right to be heard on 
this subject. He meant the Ministers of 
both creeds. It may be said we deny the 
right of any clergy to arrogate to them- 
selves any species of interference or 
superintendence in the education of the 
country. That was another question. He 
was not going to argue on that point now. 
It was quite sufficient to show that that 
claim had been recognized and acted on in 
England and proclaimed aloud by the heads 
of the two great parties. He would quote 


the words of the leader of the Tory party, 
Mr. Disraeli, at Oxford, in October, 1860. 
He says— 


“Tf Iam to consider what are the means by 
which the nationality of a church is to be asserted, 
I say, in the first place, it is hardly necessary to 
affirm that the church should educate the people.” 


Mr. Henley, in a debate last year, laid 
down distinctly that dogmatic teaching was 
an essential in all education; the present 
Member for Oxford University (Mr. Ga- 
thorne Hardy) followed, and asserted that 
no education would be right without doc- 
trinal teaching, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer insisted that denominational 
instruction was the principle on which the 
whole fabric of English education rested. 
The claims, then, of the clergy in England 
are recognized—in Ireland they are ig- 
nored. That mode of teaching which is 
thought essential for the young hearts and 
minds of England, is thought non-essential 
for the young hearts and minds of Ireland. 
Those impressions of reverence, faith, obe- 
dience, and religious duty, which are 
deemed necessary for a comparatively 
sober, calm, matter-of-fact race, are deemed 
unnecessary for a race quick, susceptible, 
ardent, imaginative, ready for good, but 
ready also for evil impulse. He would ask, 
did they think early religious teaching and 
restraint to be nothing in the training of 
such a race as this? Professor Butt, in 
his able pamphlet on freedom of education, 
makes this most pertinent remark— 


“Tt seems an anomaly that a man who desires 
to found a school in which the children should be 
educated in the principles of their religious faith, 
should from that very fact be denied all State as- 
sistance. In England it is different—religious 
instruction is interwoven with the whole system 
of education. That which in England is madean 
indispensable condition of assistance, is treated in 
Ireland as a disqualification. The system which 
England has deliberately chosen as the best for 
her own people is denied to Ireland, or rather in 
Ireland is reversed. In a united kingdom reli- 


gious freedom in education is regarded as a privi- 
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lege which only one part of that kingdom is to 
enjoy.” 

And all this is done to keep up what was 
the merest myth of united education. He 
called it the myth, because it was notorious 
that in not more than a few counties in all 
Ireland was there to be found the sem- 
blance of this united education. In Ulster, 
no doubt, there were mixed schools, but 
with what result? Why that 16.000 
notices were served on parents in Ulster, 
warning them that their children were 
attending the teaching of doctrines not 
their own. It might be said that the 
clergyman could teach them at certain 
hours, but that was not enough. He (Mr. 
Gregory) claimed for the Irish that con- 
stant and distinct teaching which Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Hardy, and Mr. Disraeli 
claimed for Englishmen. He contended 
that education in Ireland was carried on 
under the most vexatious supervision of a 
moral excise, a constant and harassing 
vigilance against\? contraband religious 
teaching. He would again appeal to them 
in the admirable words of Mr. Butt— 

“ Such a system is just as destructive of all 
hearty earnestness. What nun can really feel 
her interest in her school not abated when she 
dares not speak at all times to her favourite pupil 
of the subjects that are most to her heart? What 
Protestant clergyman will be as zealous in his 
visits to a school in which if a boy asked him a 
question outside the house of religious instruction 
he must take care that his answer is one which 
will not appeal to any Protestant feeling in his 
heart.” 

Now he (Mr. Gregory) would ask the House 
to bear with him for five minutes, and to 
hear what was going on in two Protestant 
States, where education was more widely 
spread than in any other countries in the 
world ; he referred to Prussia and Hol- 
land. He was almost using the words of 
a gentleman who devoted last autumn to 
inquire into the religious and educational 
systems prevalent in Germany and Hol- 
land—the accuracy of all facts stated as 
regards Prussia may be relied on, as they 
were derived from Doctor Engel, Director 
of the Statistical Department of the Mi- 
nistry for Public Worship and Instruction 
at Berlin. . The State in Prussia insists 
that every child shall be educated, leaving 
the mode at the option of the parent. If 
the parent cannot and does not educate 
properly at home, he is obliged, at the 
completion of their fifth year, to send his 
children to an elementary school. They 
remain there till they have completed their 
fourteenth year, but if sufficiently advanced 
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in reading, writing, and knowledge of re- 
ligion, the clergyman and teacher are per- 
mitted, after his fourteenth year, to dis- 
pense with the future attendance of the 
pupil. Neglect to have children duly edu- 
cated is punished by fine and imprisonment. 
The poorest children are paid for entirely 
out of the parish rates, and those better 
off subscribe. Every manufacturer em- 
ploying children is bound to maintain a 
school for them, and in factories children 
attend school in the evening, but then 
there are also Sunday schools, and inspee- 
tors are appointed to see that there is no 
evasion, which is punished by fine and im- 
prisonment. Every parish must have its 
school and schoolmaster, and is left to 
manage the details. If a new school is to 
be established the parish authorities, elect- 
ed by the householders, decide as to what 
description it is to be. According to the 
religious denomination of the parishioners 
it is Evangelical, Roman Catholic, or 
mixed. If there be a sufficient number of 
both sects then two schools are established, 
If the district be too poor to support two 
schools all children attend secular instruc- 
tion, but the master imparts religious in- 
etruction solely to those of his own faith, 
and the other children absent themselves 
while this is going on, and their clergyman 
undertakes the duty of instructing them. 
In no case does a Protestant child attend 
the instruction given to the Roman Catho- 
lic, or vice versd. The question whether 
the school is to be mixed or separate is left 
entirely to the parishioners. That is de- 
cided by the majority. Should the mino- 
rity be dissatisfied they have only to con- 
tribute for the support of a schoolhouse 
and teacher, and they are not called on 
to subseribe to the other school. These 
efforts to obtain complete religious freedom 
have been crowned with success. The 
system at first met with opposition. Now 
it is the subject of universal pride and 
satisfaction. The Roman Catholic clergy 
of Prussia are stricter even than in Ireland. 
Those books which Archbishop Murray 
approved of would not be tolerated there. 
The greatest jealousy is evinced at any at- 
tempt being made to entrust the teaching 
of a child on any subject connected 
with religion to any but a minister 
or a member of it. No religious in- 
struction, however small and unimport- 
ant, would be permitted to be imparted 
by a minister or teacher of a different 
faith, and this feeling animates both 
Evangelicals and Roman Catholics. Now, 
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as to teachers, it will be seen that in Prussia 
the normal schools which have caused such 
deep dissatisfaction in Ireland are of a very 
different character. There are in Prussia 
normal or training colleges, no less than 
five or six in each province, established ex- 
pressly for the training of teachers. The 
young men purporting to become school- 
masters, after passing through the pri- 
mary and upper public schools, enter the 
normal colleges at eighteen, and remain 
there two or three years. Having gone 
through several examinations by the mas- 
ters of the school and the Public Board of 
Examiners, they get their diploma, which 
enables them to accept the situation of 
teacher. This education is all but gra- 
tuitous, the cost being defrayed by the 
State. Some of the normal colleges are 
for Protestants, some for Roman Catholics 
—but while all are under civil surveillance 
so far as testing proficiency goes, the heads 
are generally ecclesiastic, it having been 
found that these institutions should have a 
religious character. The result of this 


system is this—an admirable education 
pervading the whole community, only two 
out of 100 not being able to read, write, 
and cipher, and a thorough and cordial 
acceptance of it by every religious denomi- 


nation. Now, if he turned to Holland, he 
found that the changes that have taken 
place in the educational system of that 
country are very remarkable, and illustrate 
our present position in Ireland. Educa- 
tion in Holland is not compulsory—it is 
mixed and purely seeular—no religious in- 
struction whatever is imparted. This ex- 
clusion of religious instruction dates only 
from 1857. Before that it was attempted 
to give combined secular and religious in- 
struction, it having been imparted on those 
points on which both Churches, Roman 
Catholic and Protestant, were supposed to 
agree, terminating only when their respec- 
tive doctrines oppose. ‘* This failed,’’ as 
well it might, ‘“‘to give satisfaction to 
either sect.”” Those who favoured the 
present system think that bringing together 
children of all creeds establishes a friendly 
feeling and diminishes religious differences. 
The same arguments which are used in 
Ireland—namely, the large number of at- 
tendants at the schools—is instanced as 
a proof of the popularity of the system. 
These are the opinions of thefew. On the 
other hand, the great majority and the al- 
most unanimous feeling of the ministers of 
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attending private, or, as they are called, 
‘* Christian schools,”’ is instanced as a proof 
of their dislike to ‘* Godless education.” A 
large and constantly increasing body of 
malcontents are endeavouring to procure 
the overthrow of the present system ; and 
Protestant and Catholic, so seldom united, 
join heartily in this. A very different state 
of things is thus prevalent in Holland from | 
that thorough unanimity which prevails in 
Prussia. His (Mr. Gregory’s) informant 
says— 

“Tt would appear as if Holland and Ireland 
were on a par as regards the system of National 
education. Intended to reconcile both religions to 
a common system, that introduced may be said to 
have obtained their united disapprobation ; and 
while we behold in Prussia a success almost in- 
credible, after witnessing the results of other 
efforts for a like purpose, it is impossible not to be 
forced to the conclusion that any purely secular 
system would infallibly excite the hostility of those 
who wish their children to be brought up and in- 
structed in the tenets of the faith which they 
themselves profess.” 


Now, the Chief Secretary had said that this 
subject was full of difficulties, but the ob- 
ject of this Motion was to investigate these 
very difficulties, and to pave the way to 
their solution. He (Mr. Gregory) felt con- 
vineed that a system which was only a few 
years ago repudiated by the mass of the 
clergy of the Church of England, which was 
now objected to by the great body of the 
clergy of the Church of Rome, at least de- 
served inquiry. But he confessed that he 
could not conceive why, with the path clear 
before our feet, we could not walk in it. 
Why, with the example of Prussia to point 
the way, we might not strive to attain 
that blessed unanimity and concord which 
Prussia has attained. He took the con- 
cessions offered by the Chief Secretary with 
satisfaction, but he wished he had had the 
courage to go further, and to take the one 
course which alone could raise this great 
question of a nation’s education from ani- 
mosity, or, at best, distrust, and place it in 
such a position which would enable every 
member of the community cordially to en- 
deavour to extend the blessings of instrue- 
tion, untainted by suspicion, and hallowed 
by religion to every poor man’s home in 
Ireland. 

Mr. SYNAN said, that the great griev- 
ance of which the right hon. and learned 
Member for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Whiteside) seemed to complain of was, that 
the National Board would not accept the 


both religions is opposed to the present | terms of the Kildare Street Society, or, in 
system, and the great number of children| other words, would not help that body to 
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proselytize Roman Catholic children. The 


object of his hon. and gallant Friend 
(Mr. O’Reilly’s) Motion was to adapt the 
National system to the people of Ireland, 
instead of compelling them to conform 
themselves to the system. Out of 6,263 
National Schools in Ireland there were only 
1,400 mixed schools ; so that in point of 
fact one-fifth of the schools were mixed, 
and four-fifths were denominational, The 
fact was, that the National system was not 
received with favour io any part of Ireland, 
and consequently was making very little 
progress. He hoped that the step in the 
right direction which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary for Ireland said the 
Government were prepared to take would 
be followed up by them, and he trusted 
they would go further in that direction 
when they had started. Ie desired to call 
attention to the small number of Roman 
Catholics in the model schools. For the 
instruction of 300 Roman Catholics in 
those schools the country had to pay 
£30,000 for their erection, and £8,000 
a year for their support. It might be said 
that the hostility manifested against these 
schools arose from prejudice or a senti- 
mental feeling; but it was founded upon 
the most sacred feeling of human nature 
—namely, religious feeling. He asked 
the House to grant what was indispensably 
necessary to the welfare of the country, 
which was freedom of education. 

Mr. O’REILLY said, he would not, 
after the statement of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
press his Motion to a division. In the 
first place, he understood that the rules 
for the prevention of proselytism were under 
the consideration of the Commissioners. 
With regard to the second part of his Mo- 
tion, opposition was brought against it on 
the belief that the proposals could not be 
practically carried out. With respect to 
the third point on which he had spoken, 
but which was not embodied in his Reso- 
lution for the reasons he had stated— 
namely, the consideration of the present 
position of training schools in Ireland—the 
Government were far from holding that it 
was satisfactory, and they promised that 
it should receive their earnest consideration. 
He was quite ready to leave the responsi- 
bility of dealing with this subject with the 
Government, and he hoped the result would 
be the production of such a measure as 
would be satisfactory to the people of 
Ireland. 
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stood from the statement of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland that they were on 
the eve of great changes in the National 
system of education in Ireland, The right 
hon. Gentleman had shadowed forth two of 
them, one having regard to the rules for re- 
ligious instruction in the National Schools, 
and the other affecting the model schools, 
As to the first, he understood the right 
hon. Gentleman to say that the subject 
was under the consideration of the Com- 
missioners, and that it was expected that 
they would propose some alterations in 
the rules with regard to religious educa- 
tion. The question of the model schools 
was one deeply interesting to the people of 
Ireland, and the Government, it seemed, 
were considering the changes which ought 
to be introduced, and what the character 
of these changes should be. He, however, 
rose for the purpose of asking whether the 
changes in the model schools to be pro- 
posed—should any be determined on— 
would be submitted to the House before 
the Vote was taken this year for Irish 
education ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, that although the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Sir Hugh Cairns) had 
stated that great changes were about to 
be introduced into the National system of 
education in Ireland, his right hon. Friend 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland had not so 
described them in the earlier part of the 
evening. Of course, it was quite compe- 
tent to the hon. and learned Gentleman to 
describe those changes in any terms he 
pleased ; but he wished it to be understood 
that his right hon, Friend had not an- 
nounced anything which in their opinion 
justified that description. But, whether 
the changes be great or not the subjects 
were of great interest, especially that part 
of the subject relating to the model 
schools. With respect to the question 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had put, it was a very fair one. From 
the course of public business it waa pro- 
bable they would not be able to propose 
the Vote for Irish Education for some time. 
They were now in the middle of May, and 
several weeks must certainly elapse— 
perhaps six or seven—before that Vote 
could be proposed. The interval would 
allow his right hon. Friend and the Irish 
Government time for considering any mat- 
ters connected with this interesting subject, 
which was now under the examination of 
the Government; and he quite agreed 
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it would be very desirable that whatever 
changes were proposed by Government 
should be before the House when that 
Vote was taken. It was difficult to give 
any absolute pledge, but care would be 
taken, if possible, to put the House in 
possession of the views of the Government 
on the changes proposed before the Edu- 
cation Vote was proposed. 

Mr. WHALLEY felt it would be im- 
possible for him at that late hour to bring 
forward the Motion of which he had given 
notice. He should, therefore, postpone it 
till Friday next on going into Committee 
of Supply. 

Lorp NAAS said, he had heard with 
some satisfaction the statement made by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that it 
was not the intention of the Government 
to propose any very serious changes in the 
system of National education in Ireland 
[‘*No, no’’]; although, certainly, from 
the statement made by the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. C. Fortescue) at an earlier 
period in the evening, it did seem that 
some such changes were in contemplation. 
He wished to know in what form these 
changes would be brought under the con- 
sideration of the House. On former occa- 
sions of this kind a letter had been ad- 
dressed to the Commissioners, indicating 
the changes proposed to be made, and that 
letter was laid before Parliament. Would 
that course be adopted in the present in- 
stance ? He also wished to know whether, 
if the Government had not time to mature 
their plan sufficiently during the present 
Session, they would distinctly pledge them- 
selves not to introduce the changes during 
the recess or until Parliament had an 
opportunity of considering them? 

Mr. ESMONDE observed, that it was 
quite competent to the Commissioners of 
National education in Ireland to make the 
alterations themselves. On a former occa- 
sion changes had been introduced, not by 
Parliament, but by the Commissioners. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Lawson) said, it was a 
matter entirely within the province of the 
Commissioners to alter or modify their 
rules. That required no action on the 
part of the Government. Any changes 
necessarily affecting the system would be 
brought before the House before they were 
carried into effect. 

Sir FREDERICK HEYGATE said, 
he hoped they would receive from the Go- 
vernment a distinct intimation of the mode 
in which the question was to be dealt with, 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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and of the opportunity that was to be 
afforded for its consideration. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


COLONIAL BISHOPS BILL.—LEAVE. 
FIRST READING. 


Mr. CARDWELL, in moving for leave 
to bring in the Bill of which he had given 
notice for removing doubts as to the effect 
of Letters Patent granted to certain Co- 
lonial Bishops, and to amend the law with 
respect to Bishop and Clergy in the Co- 
lonies, said, it was well known to the House 
that by a recent very important decision 
the Privy Council bad arrived at the con- 
clusion that while in Crown Colonies a 
bishoprie might be created and eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction conferred by the sole 
authority of the Crown, yet letters pa- 
tent would not have any such authority 
in any colony which was in possession 
of an independent Legislature. That 
decision had removed the foundation on 
which the great majority of the colo- 
nial dioceses rested. They were therefore 
driven to this alternative—either they must 
restore by statute the foundation which that 
judgment had withdrawn, or they must take 
the other side of the alternative and accept 
the decision of the Courts and remove those 
statutory enactments which, having been 
formed on the opposite hypothesis, were 
inconsistent with what the Courts had now 
declared to be law. In that state of things 
they had to consider what was the position 
of the Church in the Colonies. In Ca- 
nada, Victoria, South Australia, and New 
Zealand, the Church exercised its powers 
by voluntary arrangements, either by mere 
force of compact or by compact confirmed 
by the Colonial Legislatures ; but the au- 
thority which had been supposed to be 
vested in the Crown in respect of the 
Church in the Colonies did not, according 
to the decision of the highest Court of 
Appeal, exist in any Colony possessing an 
independent Legislature. This being the 
established state of the law, the Govern- 
ment thought it their duty to consider 
which branch of the alternative they ought 
to adopt. They arrived at the conclusion 
that it would not be consistent either with 
the will of Parliament or with the modern 
policy this country had adopted towards 
the Colonies to attempt to re-establish by 
Imperial legislation that power which for- 
merly had been supposed to be vested in 
the Crown, but which had been recently 
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decided not to exist. The Bill which he 
was about to ask leave to introduce was 
founded on the opposite hypothesis. The 
Government proposed to assume that the 
decision of the Court would be the foun- 
dation of our future legislation, and 
they proposed to repeal those enactments 
which were not consistent with that deci- 
sion. The Bill would be framed on the 
principle laid down by the Privy Coun- 
cil, when they said that the Church of 
England, in Colonies where there was no 
Church established by law, was in the same 
situation as any other religious body—no 
worse and no better. One of the enact- 
ments which were inconsistent with the 
legal decision and with the principle on 
which this Bill was founded was the Act 
of 1819, in which it was enacted that a 
person ordained by a Bishop, not having 
Episcopal jurisdiction over a defined dis- 
trict, should not be capable of holding any 
preferment within Her Majesty’s domi- 
nions. But the majority of the Bishops, 
it had now been decided, had no such 
jurisdiction ; and therefore all the clergy 
ordained by them were subject to this dis- 
qualification. This was entirely at variance 
with the intention of Parliament in passing 
the statute ; the e in 1 t of 








r 


the clergy themselves was intolerable ; and 
it was impossible to say how far it might 
extend in respect of marriages and other 
religious services which had since the 
passing of the statute been performed 


by these clergy. Obviously it would be 
necessary to repeal that disqualification. 
A Bill passed not very long ago de- 
fined the position of clergymen coming 
into England who had been ordained by 
Bishops of the Episcopal Church in Scot- 
land. The Bill which he was about to 
lay on the table would extend to clergy- 
men ordained in the Colonies the rights 
extended to clergymen ordained by the 
Bishops in Scotland. The Bishops of New 
Zealand had addressed to the Crown a 
petition which the Government thought 
might reasonably be complied with. They 
asked to be allowed to surrender their 
letters patent; and the Ministers of New 
Zealand had forwarded a memorandum, in 
which they recommended that the Crown 
should not issue letters patent without the 
advice of the Colonial Ministry. That was 
an advice which was not likely to be given. 
The Bill proposed to give power to those 
Colonial Bishops who had letters patent to 
surrender them, and in future no letters 
patent or mandate, but only a Royal license, 
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would be necessary to enable Bishops of 
the Church to consecrate Bishops in this 
country ; and neither license nor any other 
Royal sanction would be required for con- 
secrations elsewhere than in this coun- 
try. The main effect of the provisions 
of the Bill would be, that it having been 
decided that the power supposed to exist 
in the Crown of creating a diocese and con- 
ferring a jurisdiction in Colonies which had 
independent legislation—which would in- 
clude the great majority of our Colonies— 
did not exist, that the legislation for the 
Chureh should be based upon the hypo- 
thesis which the judgment of the Privy 
Council had established, and that those 
restrictions and statutory enactments which 
were at variance with that principle being 
removed, the Church of England should, 
in the language of the Privy Council, be 
in no worse position if in no better than 
any other denomination of Christians. He 
believed that this measure, instead of being 
detrimental to the Church, would really 
tend to its advantage. The principle of the 
Bill might be summed up thus—namely, 
that it accepted as final the decision of 
the Court, and proceeded to make the 
whole of the statute law upon the sub- 
ject consistent with that decision. 

Mr. WHALLEY hoped that means 
would be taken to uphold the supremacy 
of the Crown in the Colonies. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to remove doubts as to the effect of Letters 
Patent granted to certain Colonial Bishops, and 
to amend the Law with respect to Bishops and 
Clergy in the Colonies, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Secretary Canpweitt, Mr, Atrorney GE- 
NERAL, and Mr. Witu1am Epwarp Forster. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 160.] 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
One o'clock, till Thursday. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, May 17, 1866. 


MINUTES.}—Several Lords took the Oath. 
Pustic Burs—Second Reading—-Land Drainage 
Supplemental * (106) ; Cattle Assurance * (83). 
Report—Selling and Hawking Goods on Sunday 
119 & 121). 
Third Reading—Attorneys and Solicitors (Ire- 
land) 1866 * (60); Contagious Diseases * (95) ; 
Inclosure * (107); Harbour Loans * (104); 
Superannuations (Officers Metropolitan Vestries 

and District Boards) * (91), and passed, 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY AND BURLING- 
TON HOUSE.—QUESTION. 


Lorpv OVERSTONE said, he desired to 
ask a Question of the Government which 
had reference to a subject deeply interest- 
ing to the inhabitants of the metropolis. 
He had not given notice of his intention 
to put the Question, as the holydays ap- 
proached ; and he thought it would not be 
proper to allow a delay of ten days to in- 
tervene. Attention had been called to 
the subject in a letter which appeared in 
The Times of this morning, signed by Mr. 
Beresford Hope—no mean authority in 
such matters. He alluded to the decision 
for the retention of the National Gallery 
at Trafalgar Square, and the grant of a 
portion of the site of Burlington House to 
the Royal Academy. During the last 
Parliament an attempt had been made to 
effect the removal of the National Collec- 
tion of Pictures from Trafalgar Square to 
South Kensington; but this design had 
been successfully resisted in the House of 
Commons. Now an arrangement had been 
come to by which the whole of the building 
in Trafalgar Square would be devoted to 
the exhibition of the National Gallery, and 


provision would be made for the Royal 
Academy at Burlington House at the ex- 


pense of the Government. He believed 
the decision of the House of Commons 
had been come to hastily and without due 
consideration, and it would be most unfor- 
tunate if so fine a specimen of architecture 
as Burlington House (which was one of 
the architectural ornaments of the metro- 
polis) should be interfered with by the 
erection on a portion of the site of an 
incongruous building. A plan was for- 
merly drawn up for a National Gallery, 
to be erected on the vacant garden ground 
at the back of Burlington House. This 
plan had been carefully examined and 
fully approved by the Trustees, and it 
was a plan by which the Gallery would 
have had the best possible light, and by 
which ample accommodation and com- 
plete arrangements were provided. The 
plan now proposed to be adopted was 
objectionable on account of the annoyance 
which would be occasioned by continual 
traffic and noise. It must, moreover, 
involve great expense in obtaining the 
necessary site and in the erection of the 
requisite works. He trusted that the 
decision so hastily come to by a former 
House of Commons might be again brought 
under the consideration of a new Govern- 
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ment, a new Parliament, and a new Prime 
Minister ; and he wished to know, Whether 
there were any negotiations now pending 
between the Government and the Royal 
Academy which would prevent such a 
result being arrived at ? 

Eant GRANVILLE said, he entirely 
concurred with the noble Lord in regretting 
the decision come to of maintaining the 
National Gallery in its existing position, 
and of taking up a not very good space 
behind for the purpose of the Gallery. 
But that was the decision of the House of 
Commons, and the Government thought it 
necessary to bow to that decision. It was 
quite urgent that some definite measure 
should be adopted, and after negotiations 
between the Government and the Royal 
Academy, the Government felt bound to 
grant to the Royal Academy a site, at all 
events, for a new building, that body 
agreeing on their part to erect suitable 
buildings out of their own funds. With 
respect to Burlington House, he agreed 
with the noble Lord as to the architectural 
beauty of that building; but it was quite 
clear that the public, in giving a large sum 
for its purchase, did so not with the view 
of maintaining a handsome monument, but 
to make some use of the building for 
public purposes. The Government, hav- 
ing been put in a corner by the 
decision of the House of Commons, had 
felt themselves justified in making ar- 
rangements with the Royal Academy for 
giving that body the best site at their 
disposal, and those arrangements had been 
made. The Government had insisted on 
certain conditions, which the Royal Aca- 
demy had assented to. Therefore, as far 
as the Government were concerned, they 
were entirely bound to carry out the 
arrangements come to. He understood 
that on the part of the Royal Academy 
there existed some doubt whether the new 
site would be so advantageous as they 
could desire; and should the Royal Aca- 
demy consider the site not so eligible as 
they had at first imagined, and were willing 
to release the Government from the obli- 
gation entered into, the Government would 
be happy to listen to anything the Royal 
Academy might have to say on the subject. 


SELLING AND ITAWKING GOODS ON SUN- 
DAY BILL—(The Lord Chelmsford.) 
(No. 119.) REPoRT. 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order). 
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Loxpv HOUGHTON said, he rose to 
appeal to the noble and learned Lord who 
had introduced this Bill (Lord Chelmsford} 
whether the most convenient course to 
pursue would not be to withdraw it. The 
noble and learned Lord must have observed 
that though no division had been taken on 
the main principle of the Bill, that it was 
not because noble Lords on that (the Mi- 
nisterial) side of the House were in favour 
of the measure, but because they wished 
that every opportunity might be given for 
full and fair discussion. At the conclusion 
of the debate the other night a noble Earl 
(the Earl of Shaftesbury), who of all men 
was the best entitled to command atten- 
tion on a question affecting the social con- 
dition of the people, declared that part of 
the Bill might be injurious, and that the 
whole of it would be useless. He believed 
that if the noble Earl’s speech had been 
made at the beginning instead of at the 
end of the discussion, the effect of it 
would have been very great. The noble 
Lord the Chairman of Committees intend- 
ed to propose an Amendment, the effect 
of which would be to alter almost entirely 
the whole Bill. Considering how little 
probability there was that the Bill, even 
if it should pass their Lordships’ House, 
would receive the assent of the other 
House of Parliament, he would ask his 
noble and learned Friend whether it was 
worth his while to proceed with it? He 
would ask his noble and learned Friend to 
remember the fate of his Bill of 1860, 
which was a much less obnoxious measure, 
and which, though it passed their Lord- 
ships’ House, did not receive the assent of 
the other House of Parliament. He ap- 
pealed to the noble and learned Lord 
whether he would press his Bill in the 
face of the Amendments of which notice 
had been given. He would remind him of 
the unhappy disturbances and confusion 
which occurred in London on the Sabbath 
some years ago, and he was sure the noble 
and learned Lord was one of the last who 
would like to see those disturbances re- 
vived. In withdrawing his Bill he would 
be conferring a favour on the House, and 
preventing the probability of much ill-will 
and unpleasant feeling arising. He did 
not suppose for a moment that his noble 
and learned Friend had more respect for 
his windows than for his public duty ; 
but he hoped he would find it to be not 
inconsistent with that duty to adopt the 
suggestion which he threw out for his con- 
sideration, and thus prevent their sending 
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down to the lower House a measure which 
there would not be the slightest chance of 
assing. 

Lory CHELMSFORD said, he felt in- 
debted to the noble Lord for pointing to 
his windows as an object of public atten- 
tion. As to the Bill which his noble 
Friend wished him to withdraw, he should 
like to draw his noble Friend’s attention 
with respect to some circumstances of its 
progress until it had arrived at its present 
stage. The second reading was opposed 
by a noble Lord opposite (Lord Teynham) 
in a very long speech, who moved that it 
be read a second time that day six months; 
but the noble Lord did not divide the 
House on that occasion, his own voice 
being the only one raised against the 
measure. The noble Lord gave notice 
of a similar Motion when the Bill was 
about to go into Committee, and made a 
speech in opposition to it; but upon a 
division he was in a minority, and the 
Bill was committed. In Committee a 
discussion took place principally with 
regard to the exceptions proposed, but 
they were all agreed to after two or three 
divisions. That being so, he did not look 
upon the present stage of the Bill, after 
the Bill had been agreed to in its principle 
and all its details, and their Lordships 
were asked to receive the Report, as a 
fitting occasion to be invited to withdraw 
it altogether. It was true that certain 
Amendments, of which notice had been 
given, would, if introduced, be fatal to the 
Bill; but he had a decided objection to 
abandon his measure. His noble Friend 
(Lord Houghton) indeed said, that if it 
passed their Lordships’ House, it would 
not pass the other House of Parliament ; 
but he did not know where his noble 
Friend obtained that information. [Lord 
Hoventon: From induction. I judge by 
the fate of the former Bill.] It seemed 
to him to be very bad logic to contend that 
what had occurred on a former occasion 
must necessarily take place on the present. 
Unquestionably those who undertook to 
introduce such a Bill as the present must 
be prepared to encounter very great diffi- 
culties, and he could assure their Lord- 
ships he had not very willingly under- 
taken the task. He had, however, been 
pressed so strongly on the subject, the a) 
peals of thousands and tens of thousan 
of persons who were anxious to have a 
weekly day of rest which they might ap- 
propriate in accordance with the dictates 
of their own consciences, that he felt he 
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could not withhold any assistance which 
he could lend in the promotion of the ob- 
ject which they had in view. There were 
in this metropolis no less than 60,000 
tradesmen, who, with their workmen and 
servants, amounting to perhaps double 
that number, were anxious that the Bill 
should be passed, in order to relieve them 
from the necessity of trading on the Sab- 
bath. He was informed, he might add, 
that 60,000 persons interested in its pass- 
ing had presented a memorial to Her Ma- 
jesty, praying that they might be, in some 
way or the other, relieved from that ne- 
cessity. His action in the matter had 
been the subject of a great deal of, he 
would not say misrepresentation, but mis- 
construction. But the measure which he 
proposed was—as he thought experience 
justified him in saying—the only one by 
which the desirable object of putting an end 
to Sunday trading could be accomplished. 
The Committee appointed by the House of 
Commons in 1835 were clearly of opinion 
that the existing law on the subject ought 
to be amended, and held, that in giving 
that opinion, they were not only advocat- 
ing the best interests of the labouring 
classes, but giving due weight to the com- 
plaints of a large body of tradesmen who 
felt that their pecuniary interests would 
suffer, if, acting in accordance with their 
conscientious desires, they were to refrain 
from selling on the Sunday. Again, the 
Committee which sat in 1847, stated that 
the majority of the traders by whom Sun- 
day trading was carried on were anxious 
that it should be put a stop to, but that 
all voluntary attempts with that view had 
proved to be unavailing in consequence of 
the refusal of the minority to cease from 
selling. The Bill which he had submitted 
to the House was based entirely upon the 
principles recommended by those Com- 
mittees, and after what had already taken 
place he did not think he ought, on the 
mere invitation of his noble Friend, to 
withdraw it. He had, he might say, from 
the first been of opinion that the Bill ought 
to have been introduced in the House of 
Commons, and had strongly recommended 
that that course should be adopted. A 
Member of that House, however, who re- 
presented a large metropolitan constitu- 
ency, gave it, he was informed, as his 
opinion that if the Bill were to go down 
with the authority of their Lordships’ 
sanction it would have a better chance of 
passing. He had undertaken, under those 
circumstances, to bring it in, and he 
Lord Chelmsford 
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trusted their Lordships would allow the 
Report to be received. 

Lorv TEYNHAM observed, that under 
the operation of the Bill tobacconists’ 
shops would be shut up on the Sabbath, 
while cigars and tobacco might be sold in 
public-houses. The result would be, he 
contended, that the tobacconists, who 
maintained their families by their trade, 
and whose profit was principally on Sun- 
days, would apply for a beer-house licence 
in order to enable them to continue their 
business. There were a number of temper- 
ance societies, and among them one large 
society called the Alliance, whose object 
was to prevent drunkenness, and who pro- 
ceeded on the principle that that vice 
increased in the country in proportion to 
the multiplication of houses devoted to 
the sale of spirituous liquors, and they 
would find their efforts thwarted by the 
action of the Bill professing to prevent 
Sunday trading, but by which such a mul- 
tiplication would be largely effected. On 
these grounds he joined with the noble 
Lord (Lord Houghton) in again urging 
upon the consideration of the noble and 
learned Lord the propriety of withdrawing 
the Bill. 

Lorpv REDESDALE said, that certain 
objections had undoubtedly been taken 
during the progress of the measure both 
to its principle and its details. The many 
exceptions it contained had been animad- 
verted upon, and it had been urged that, 
without directly abrogating the existing 
law, the Bill would give an indirect 
legislative sanction and licence to Sunday 
trading. It was thought that it might be 
better to maintain the existing law, al- 
though inefficient, on account of the prin- 
ciple embodied init. But the principle of 
closing shops during the hours of morning 
service on Sunday was no new one, because 
it was already applied to public-houses. It 
might be.extended to shops generally by 
enacting a prohibition against their being 
opened between the hours of ten a.m. and 
one p.m. on Sunday, and still leaving the 
old law to remain in force during every 
other part of the day. The noble Lord then 
moved an Amendment for the purpose of 
prohibiting the sale between the hours of 
ten in the morning and one in the after- 
noon of any articles except medicines. 

An Amendment moved, to leave out 
(“except as hereinafter excepted”) and 
insert (‘* between the hours of ten o'clock 
in the morning and one o’clock in the after- 


noon,” )—(Zhe Chairman of Committees.) 
; 
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Lory TAUNTON greatly doubted 
whether by attempting to legislate on this 
subject they would not be likely to do more 
harm than good. The more he examined 
the Bill the more strong was his doubt as 
to the policy of it. The people of this 
country were, happily, accustomed to 
respect the law, believing it to be framed 
for their benefit as well as for that of the 
upper classes, and he should be sorry to 
see anything done in the way of petty and 
vexatious legislation which might have the 
effect of raising a different feeling. What 
was the machinery by which it was sought 
to carry out the provisions of the Bill, and 
without ‘which it was admitted by the 
noble and learned Lord that such a law 
could not be executed? At one time, 
there was a prejudice against the police, 
but now the police were regarded as the 
guardians of peace and order by the popu- 
lation generally, and no class looked upon 
them as their enemies, save those who were 
themselves the enemies of law and order. 
But a very bad feeling towards the police 
might be engendered among the humbler 
classes if the police were to be constantly 
employed in enforcing against them a 
severe and vexatious law of that kind, 
which would fine a poor man or woman 
heavily for selling a few radishes or red- 
herrings a quarter of an hour too late. He 
thought it would be found impossible to 
carry out strictly such a law; and, giving 
the noble and learned Lord every credit 
for the excellence of his intentions, he 
must say he greatly questioned the pro- 
priety of any further legislation upon that 
subject. The Act of Charles II. might have 
become obsolete ; but was it a fact that the 
due observance of the Sabbath in this 
country had suffered in consequence? 
There might be some exceptions to the 
general rule in particular places ; but, tak- 
ing the whole country round, was it not 
the fact that within the recollection of most 
of their Lordships a marked improvement 
had been witnessed in the respect paid to 
the Sabbath? It was said that in some 
thoroughfares booths were set up on Sun- 
days, fairs held, and scenes of disorder 
enacted in the presence of crowds of 
people. But if that were so, surely all 
these were matters of police, and the civil 
authorities could easily maintain decency 
and order in such cases with the concur- 


rence and sanction of all the well-disposed 
inhabitants, and without the necessity of 
Parliament passing an Act for that pur- 
pose. He feared that in making an attempt 
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to secure the better observance of the Sun- 
day in which they did not carry along 
with them the general feeling of those 
with respect to whom they were legis- 
lating, they would not only fail in their 
object, but bring about a serious recoil 
against their legislation. For these rea- 
sons he should be better pleased to see 
the Bill dropped altogether. As to the 
proposal to substitute for the restrictions 
contained in the Bill a prohibition of Sun- 
day trading during the hours of Morning 
Service—namely, from ten a.m. to one 
p.m.—that might be the time when most 
of their Lordships attended Divine -wor- 
ship, but he doubted whether it was the 
time during which the poor people affected 
by that Bill did so. He thought that legis- 
lation of that kind was likely to do a great 
deal more harm than good, and by no 
means to realize the benevolent intentions 
of the noble and learned Lord. 

Eazt RUSSELL: I am glad my noble 
Friend the Chairman of Committees has 
moved his Amendment, because it will 
tend to mitigate the severity of this Bill, 
while it will preserve its most useful 
clauses. My noble Friend who has just sat 
down says there has been a great improve- 
ment during the last thirty or forty years 
in the conduct of the trading and lower 
classes as well as the higher classes in this 
metropolis. I suspect that my noble Friend 
is entirely mistaken in regard to buying 
and selling on Sunday, and that he will 
find that in some parts of this metropolis 
the practice, so far from being diminished, 
has very much increased during the last 
thirty or forty years. The noble and 
learned Lord (Lord Chelmsford) says that, 
generally, with respect to Sunday trading, 
the law of Charles II. is practically ob- 
solete, and is never put in force; and that 
there has, consequently, been an increase 
of Sunday trading. There is some reason 
to fear that this will go on until the ques- 
tion of buying and selling on Sunday is. 
looked upon as a matter beyond legislative 
interposition, and it will be supposed that 
the law allows both buying and selling on 
Sunday just as on any other day. If that 
should be the opinion of Parliament and 
the country, who would be the loser by 
the change? Not the higher classes, who 
can make their arrangements and pur- 
chases on Saturday ; but those who would 
be the losers are the middle and working 
classes—they would have reason to lament 
that Parliament had been entirely indiffer- 





ent on this subject, and that they had 
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thereby lost that dey of rest which is of 
more value to them than to any other 
class. I trust that the Amendment of my 
noble Friend the Chairman of Committees 
will be carried. At the same time, al- 
though your Lordships cannot prescribe to 
the other House of Parliament what they 
should do, you will have the satisfaction 
of knowing, by passing this Bill, you will 
have done your duty to the country, and 
will have shown yourselves not insensible 
to the value of Sunday to the people. 
Lorv CHELMSFORD said, that when 
he undertook the difficult task of steering 
this Bill through their Lordships’ House 
he knew he must encounter many ob- 
stacles; but he had congratulated himself 
on having passed through the stormy seas 
of the second reading and the Committee, 
and he could not help expressing his sur- 
rise that now that he had reached, as he 
had thought, the safe harbour of the Report, 
he should suddenly find the wind raised 
against him. The noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Taunton) had made a speech which 
would justify a total rejection of the 
measure, and which would more appropri- 
ately have been delivered on the second 
reading than at the present stage of their 
deliberations.. As his noble Friend had 
not previously given their Lordships the 
benefit of his opinion on this Bill, he might 
assume that he had not been present on 
the earlier stages of the measure. He 
could not understand what was meant by 
complaining of the petty and vexatious 
legislation proposed by the Bill. Here 
was a gigantic evil, admitted by every one 
—that the Sunday was employed by 
thousands and thousands for the purposes 
of traffic. The object of this Bill was to 
put down such trading. The noble Lord 
(Lord Taunton) objected to the police 
being employed to put the law in force. 
But the noble Lord was probably aware 
of the decisions of the Courts of Law, 
and the difficulty of establishing proof 
of Sunday trading. The mere exposure 
of goods for sale was not enough, and 
it was necessary to prove an actual sale 
to establish the offence. The police were 
on the spot, but it was a mistake to 
suppose that they would be called upon 
personally to interfere. It would only be 
necessary for them to summon before the 
magistrate the parties engaged in violating 
the law. He regretted that the noble Earl 
at the head of the Government had ex- 
pressed himself in favour of the Amend- 
ment of the noble Lord the Chairman of 


Earl Russell 
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Committees. He did not doubt that the 
noble Earl wished to advance the object of 
the Bill, and not to destroy its effect ; but 
the scheme of the Bill was completely 
different from that of the Amendment, and 
his noble Friend’s Amendment, in fact, 
went to destroy the Bill and to substitute 
his own. The Bill before their Lordships 
was one to prohibit Sunday trading, with 
certain exceptions. The Amendment pro- 
hibited trading for two or three hours on 
Sunday, and the rest of the day was left to 
the operation of the present law, which it 
was admitted was obsolete, not enforce- 
able, and a dead letter. Could anything 
be more different than the two proposals? 
Under his noble Friend’s Bill the shops 
would be shut and trade would cease for 
three hours; but when the hand of the 
clock arrived at the hour of one every shop 
would be opened for trading purposes, and 
that day of rest which their Lordships 
desired to secure to the tradesman who 
might wish to comply with the law would 
be destroyed not only by opening the shops 
at one o’clock, but by compelling him to 
be on the spot, and to prepare for compe- 
tition with his rivals. Such a Bill would 
do nothing to prevent the great evil of 
Sunday trading. He had only to add that 
he considered the Amendment to be so 
much at variance with the principle of the 
Bill, and likely to lead to so many evils 
and inconveniences that if it were adopted 
he should respectfully bow to their Lord- 
ships’ decision, but at the same time he 
should think it his duty to withdraw from 
the measure. 

Lorpv PORTMAN said, he should be 
sorry if the noble and learned Lord should 
decline to proceed with the Bill, for he 
thought his noble and learned Friend would 
do very much more wisely to adopt the 
Amendment of the Chairman of Committees 
as the first step towards checking the evil 
of Sunday trading. They had already the 
precedent afforded by the closing of the 
public-houses during the hours of divine 
service on Sunday; and it would, in his 
opinion, only be reasonable to extend the 
same principle to other branches of busi- 
ness. It was said that all the trading 
would recommence after one o’clock under 
the Amendment, but all the trading ex- 
cepted under the Bill might be carried on 
after one o’clock, and so Sunday trading 
would go on under the Bill very much as 
it would if the Amendment were adopted. 
The difference would not be very great, 








although the Amendment would certainly 
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leave some few tradesmen at liberty to 
carry on trading who would not be per- 
mitted to open their shops under the Bill. 
He doubted the necessity of the clause 
which gave authority to and required the 
police to enforce the Bill. They would 
have the same authority to carry out the 
law without this clause. Surely those 
who governed the police might be trusted 
to do their duty in this matter. The in- 
sertion of this clause, therefore, was a 
waste of power, and would make the inter- 
vention of the police more obnoxious than 
otherwise would be the case. Anything 
that would secure to the servants of the 
poorer classes a greater rest on the Sunday 
would be most desirable; and, believing 
that the Amendment of the noble Lord the 
Chairman of Committees would have that 
effect, he would support it; and, if carried, 
he hoped his noble and learned Friend 
would consider the matter, and not with- 
draw the Bill. 

Tae Eart or HARROWBY said, he 
feared that the Bill would be generally 
held to sanction whatever it did not pro- 
hibit, and if it were to make Sunday 
trading illegal only during the hours of 
Divine service it would operate as an en- 
couragement to trading during all the 
remaining hours of the day. It would 
certainly leave the observance of the Sab- 
bath during all those hours to be deter- 
mined by the statute of Charles II., which 
had already been found practically ineffec- 
tive. The Bill as it stood would be an 
improvement on the existing law, but the 
Amendment would afford no real check to 
the growing evil of Sunday traffic, and 
would on the contrary, as it seemed to 
him, give indirect sanction to that prac- 
tice. He should therefore vote against 
the Amendment. 

Tue Kant or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
they were told not to be frightened upon 
that occasion; but he confessed that he 
was frightened, and that the more he 
looked at the Bill the more he felt alarmed. 
The object of this measure was no doubt to 
abate a real grievance, and he wished it 
could be abated; but he feared that after 
the passing of the Bill, or of any other of 
the same description, they would still have 
the grievance, and a riot in addition. If 
the police were to interfere for the purpose 
of enforcing such a law, he believed that a 
riot would ensue, and that there would 
arise that which they ought all to be 
anxious to prevent, a feud between the 
police and the people. It might seem a 
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strange reason for opposing the Bill, but 
he could not help thinking that it would 
be stopped by the House of Commons, but 
nevertheless he did desire to do so for that 
reason. A great observer of both Houses 
of Parliament once told him that he never 
knew an instance of any Bill proceeding 
from their Lordships being received with 
any favour by the other House. Now, if 
that were so, the measure of all others 
which would be least likely to meet with 
such favour would be one which was sup- 
posed to be directed against the special 
objects of the admiration and affection of 
the House of Commons at the present day 
—the working classes. He believed there- 
fore that the measure was never likely to 
become law; but he did not wish to see it 
rejected in a manner which would be a 
sort of affront to their Lordships. He saw 
dangers ahead. He feared that the result 
of their legislation upon that subject would 
be a disturbance of the public peace; and 
being desirous of preventing that he would 
take the first opportunity of voting against 
the Bill altogether. 

Eant GREY said, he agreed it was a 
matter of great risk to pass laws directed 
against the habits of some portion of the 
people. He had not the slightest sym- 
pathy with those who held that we as 
Christians were bound by Jewish restric- 
tions on the Sabbath; but he held with 
his noble Friend the First Lord of the 
Treasury that the Sunday rest was an 
institution of the utmost value, especially 
to the middle and lower classes, and he 
felt that the practice of Sunday trading 
was virtually depriving a large portion of 
those classes of the rest which they re- 
quired. Small traders had really no free- 
dom of action in this matter. If they 
did not adopt the same system of trading 
as their neighbours, they lost their busi- 
ness not only on the Sunday, but during 
the week days. He approved generally 
the principle of the noble and learned 
Lord’s Bill; but when they came to ex- 
amine it, it was impossible to disguise 
from themselves that the exceptions were 
somewhat arbitrary and difficult to recon- 
cile with each other. There were certain 
kinds of trades which on the Sunday were 
absolutely necessary, and to draw the line 
by Act of Parliament between what was 
and what was not necessary was extremely 
difficult. Wishing to maintain the Sun- 
day as a day of rest, and yet feeling that 
the Bill, if carried with all its exceptions, 
was liable to objection, he thought the 
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best course to adopt would be that which 
was recommended by the noble Lord the 
Chairman of Committees—because by tak- 
ing that course they would, at all events, 
check the system of Sunday trading. 
Once the shops were closed, he believed 
they would be very rarely opened again. 
He would like to see the effect of the 
Amendment of his noble Friend before 
going further; for he believed that if a 
trade were interrupted for three hours of 
a day, it would be rarely resumed at a 
later hour of the day. It was unwise to 
passa law and not to adopt the most ef- 
fectual means to enforce it. As to the 
employment of the police he was persuaded 
that far less irritation and animosity were 
created by the enforcement of a law by a 
public authority whose duty it was to en- 
force it than by the action of private 
ersons and interested informers. If the 

ill passed it ought not only to empower, 
but require the police to act. He was re- 
minded that the Smoke Prevention Act 
was not carried out so long as the enforce- 
ment of its provisions was left to the 
action of private persons, but a great im- 
provement was effected as soon as the 
police were required to act. Therefore, 
this Bill ought not only to give power to 
the police, but it ought to impose a duty 
upon them. 


On Question, Whether the Words pro- 
posed to be left out shall stand Part of the 
Bill? their Lordships divided :—Contents 
40; Not-Contents 54: Majority 14. 


CONTENTS. 

Richmond, D. Bangor, Bp. 

Gloucester and Bristol, 
Westmeath, M. Bp. 

Lincoln, Bp. 
Amherst, E, Peterborough, Bp. 
Bandon, E. Ripon, Bp. 
Belmore, E. St, Asaph, Bp. 
Cadogan, E. 
Derby, E. Berners, L. 
Fortescue, E, Blantyre, L. 


Harrowby, E. [ Teller.] 
Huntingdon, E. 


Castlemaine, L. 
Chelmsford, L. [ Teller.] 


Lonsdale, E. Crewe, L. 
Lucan, E. Denman, L. 
Morton, E. Egerton, L. 
Nelson, E. Kilmaine, L. 
Powis, E. Overstone, L. 
Romney, E. Saltersford, L. (EZ. Cour- 
Sommers, E, town.) 

Sheffield, L. (EZ. Shef- 
De Vesci, V. A 
Hardinge, V. Sherborne, L. 
Hawarden, V. Sundridge, L. (D. Ar- 
Stratford de Redcliffe, V. gyll.) 


Eari Grey 
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Cranworth,L.(Z.Chan- Powerscourt, V. 
cellor.) Sidney, V. 
Manchester, D. St. David’s, Bp. 
Saint Albans, D. 
Somerset, D. Abinger, L. 
Bolton, L. 
Lansdowne, M. Boyle, L. (£. Cork and 
Normanby, M. Orrery.) 
Camoys, L. 
Albemarle, E. De Tabley, L. 
Camperdown, E, Feversham, L. 
Cathcart, E. Foley, L. 
Chichester, E. Granard, L, (E. Gra- 
De Grey, E nard.) 


Doncaster, E. (D. Bue- 
cleuch and Queens- 


Houghton, L. 
Hunsdon, L. (V. Falk- 


berry.) land.) 
Ducie, E Llanover, L. 
Fitzwilliam, E. Lurgan, L. 
Granville, E. Lyveden, L. 
Grey, E. Minster, L. (M. Conyng- 
Leven and Melville, E. ham.) 
Manvers, E, Mostyn, L. 
Minto, E. Panmure, L. (EZ. Dal- 
Morley, E. housie.) 
Russell, E. Portman, L. Teller. 
Spencer, E. Redesdale, L. [ Teller. 
Stradbroke, E. Stanley of Alderley, L. 
Verulam, E. Stratheden, L. 
Zetland, E, Taunton, L, 


Teynham, L. 
Vaux of Harrowden, L., 


Clanearty, V. (E. Clan- 
Wodehouse, L, 


carty.) 
Eversley, V. 


Bill to be read 3* Zo-morrow ; and to 
be printed, as amended. (No. 121.) 


Lorpv CHELMSFORD said, that after 
the division, he was not personally dis- 
posed to proceed any further with the 
Bill; but as many of their Lordships were 
in favour of some of its provisions, it 
would not be respectful in him to move 
that the order be discharged. He would 
leave it to any noble Lord who chose to 
take up the Bill to do so. 

Lorp TAUNTON gave notice that, on 
the Order for the third reading to-morrow 
(this day), he would move that the Bill be 
read a third time that day six months. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 

Resolved, That Standing Order 179. Sects. 1. 
and 2. be suspended ; and that the Time for de- 
positing Petitions praying to be heard against 
—_ Bills, be extended to Monday the 28th 

instant. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Seven o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 17, 1866. 


MINUTES.]—Serecr Commitrrze—On Thames 
Navigation, Lord Eustace Cecil added. 

Pustic Birts— Resolutions in Committee—Fishery 
Piers and Harbours (Ireland) Grants, &c. 

Ordered—Elections (Returning Officers)*; In- 
dustrial Schools*; Reformatory Schools * ; 
Nuisances Removal.* 

First Reading—Elections (Returning Officers) * 
[161] ; Reformatory Schools * [162]; Indus- 
ries Schools * [163]; Nuisances Removal * 

164]. 

Second Reading—Tenure and Improvement of 
Land (Ireland) [130], debate adjourned ; 
Customs and Inland Revenue [145], deferred ; 
Local Government Supplemental (No. 2) * 
[150] ; Belfast Constabulary * [159]. 

Committee—Labouring Classes’ Dwellings (Ire- 
land) * [92] ; Solicitor to the Treasury * [152] ; 
Naval Savings Banks * [114]; Companies’ Act 
(1862) Amendment * [139]. 

Report—Labouring Classes’ Dwellings (Ireland) * 
[94]; Solicitor to the Treasury * [152]; Naval 


Savings Banks * [114] * ; Companies’ Act 
(1862) Amendment * [139]. 
Third Reading — Life Insurances (Ireland) * 


Hoa} ; Divorce and Matrimonial Causes [.1.]* 
102]; Hop Trade * [36], and passed. 


THE CATTLE PLAGUE.—QUESTION. 


Sin JERVOISE JERVOJSE said, he 
wished to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education, When 
the Copy presented on the origin, propaga- 
tion, &e., of the Cattle Plague, 27th and 
28th April, 1866, will be in the hands of 
Members ? 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE ‘tated, in reply, 
that the printed Report had been ordered 
to be delivered to every Member of the 
House, and he hoped that in the course of 
a few days it would be in their hands. No 
evidence was taken. It was not the Re- 
port of a Commission ; it was only the Re- 
port of the Veterinary Department. 


SCOTLAND—GUNPOWDER STORAGE AT 
LEITH FORT AND EDINBURGH CASTLE, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. W. MILLER said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether he expects soon to be able to 
give a favourable reply to the various me- 
morials which have been sent to the War 
Office during the last two or three years 
praying for the removal of the gunpowder 
stored at Leith Fort and Edinburgh Castle, 
the quantity in the magazine at the former 
place being said to amount to one hundred 
and thirty thousand pounds weight ? 


{Max 17, 1866} Crisis. 
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Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, in reply, that in consequence of the 
representations received from the municipal 
authorities of Edinburgh and Leith during 
the last year or two, the quantity of pow- 
der stored in Edinburgh Castle and Leith 
Fort had been considerably reduced. In 
Edinburgh Castle the quantity of gun- 
powder stored, with the exception of the 
small arms ammunition, which was much 
less liable to explosion than gunpowder in 
barrels, was exceedingly small. At Leith 
Fort it had not been found practicable to 
reduce the quantity to so great an extent ; 
but it had n greatly reduced during 
the last two years. He had received Re- 
ports from ‘the Officers of the Department 
with reference to the selection of other sites 
for the erection of magazines ; but, inas- 
much as the preparations for the erection 
of such buildings would occupy a consider- 
able time, the matter had not been finally 
decided upon, pending the inquiries that 
were being made in reference to making 
gunpowder storage more safe. But if 
those inquiries had no successful result, 
he hoped that next year they would be 
able to recommend the erection of a new 
magazine. 


THE MONETARY CRISIS—BANK 
ADVANCES.—QUESTION. 


Captain GRIDLEY said, he would beg 
to ask Mr, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
If he is aware that the Directors of the 
Bank of England have declined to make 
advances upon the lodgment of Government 
Securities, on the ground that they ought 
to be realized ; and whether he considered 
the Directors have complied with the ex- 
pressed understanding that they, on getting 
permission to increase the issue of Bank 
Notes, were to afford accommodation to 
Bankers and Merchants ? 

Mr. WYLD said, he would beg to ask 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, If it 
is true that the Bank of England has 
refused to make advances on Consols, and 
has otherwise neglected to give to Mer- 
chants, Bankers, and others, the accom- 
modation not only implied, but expressed, 
when they obtained power to increase their 
issue of notes ? 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, it may be convenient that 
in answering the questions of the two hon. 
Members who have just addressed the 
House I should combine them together, as 
they are so nearly akin, In the first place, 
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I may say that I have not received com- 
plaints from any persons who consider them- 
selves aggrieved by the conduct of the Bank 
of England. At the same time, certain 
rumours have got abroad, and it is in re- 
spect of those rumours as embodied in the 
questions of the hon. Members that I give 
my reply. The two points principally raised 
are these—first, whether I am aware that 
the Directors of the Bank of England have 
declined to make advances upon the 
lodgment of Government securities on the 
ground that they ought to be realized ; 
and secondly, whether I am of opinion 
that the Directors have complied with the 
expressed understanding that they, on get- 
ting permission to increase the issue of bank 
notes, were to afford accommodation to 
bankers and merchants. I think these 
questions have been very opportunely put, 
because they enabled me to remove a mis- 
apprehension that has got abroad, and 
which appears, from all that I can see, to 
have taken possession, to a certain extent, 
of the public mind. The misapprehension 
refers equally to the subject of advances 
upon bills and discounting of bills, and also 
to advances upon Government securities. 
The best account that can be given of the 
operations of the Bank of England with re- 
gard to these two great branches of banking 
is to state the figures relating to them, and 
I think it will be found on referring to them 
that the Bank of England has not refused 
to make advances on Government securities. 
These figures are as follow :—The ‘ad- 
vances made by the Bank of England on 
Government securities on Friday, the day 
of the panic, amounted to £919,000, on 
Saturday to £747,000, and on three subse- 
quent days various amounts, making up the 
total amount advanced on these securities 
in five days to £2,874,000. Then, with re- 
gard to the accommodation of commerce in 
general, the best measure that can be given 
of the manner in which the Bank has exer- 
cised its functions is shown in this—that it 
has made advances upon bills and has dis- 
counted bills to the extent of £9,350,000, 
making a total of advances and discounts 
in five days of £12,225,000. Looking at 
these figures, 1 do not think that a very 
strong primd facie case has been made out 
of the Bank having declined to afford to 
commerce the accommodation it should 
have given; but it is only due to the Bank 
that I should point out certain words in 
the letter of Government which was 


expressly intended to serve as a notice to 
the world that the Bank of England was 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


{COMMONS} 
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0; s , 
not to be expected, in the then cireum- 
stances of difficulty, to depart from all rules 
of caution. The conditional promise made 
in the letter signed by the First Minister 
and myself was a promise to apply to Par- 
liament for its sanction in case it should 
happen that necessity should require the 
Bank, for the purposes of making advances 
and discounting bills, to issue notes beyond 
the limit fixed by law, subject to the re- 
striction that the Bank was not to give to 
everybody everything that was asked, but 
that it should be governed by those pra- 
dent rules of caution by which it was gene- 
rally guided. That was a very important 
limitation, and it reserved, I think, en- 
tirely, as it was meant to do, the dis- 
cretion and the judgment of the gentlemen 
of the Bank of England, in whom we have 
every reason to place confidence. With 
regard to the Government securities and 
other points, the foundation upon which the 
rumours rest is of the slightest possible 
nature. I cannot find that there is any 
possible ground for supposing that any 
limit was placed by the Bank on its ad- 
vances on securities either upon Friday, 
the day of the severest pressure, or upon 
Saturday, which was also a critical day ; 
but on Monday, when the panic began to 
subside, and,when Government securities 
were brought to the Bank for advances, 
the Bank Directors suggested, in various 
instances, to the holders of those securities, 
that it would be better for them to try the 
open market and to realize for themselves, 
In consequence of that view—in my opinion 
not an unreasonable one on the part of the 
Directors of the Bank—certain sales of 
securities were effected. These sales, I 
believe, were effected by one, two, or three 
persons only ; and wherever representa- 
tions were made to the Bank that sales 
could not be made—meaning, I presume, 
thereby, without serious loss—the Bank 
met all the reasonable demands of the 
parties. With respect to other kinds of 
accommodation, commercial accommoda- 
tion strictly so called, I have not been 
able to discover, nor are the authorities at 
the Bank aware of any other ground for 
the rumours existing than the circum- 
stance that applications did arise from one 
or two quarters, not for an amount of dis- 
count to a given limit, but for an unlimited 
amount of discount to be made use of in 
case necessity should arise. The Directors 
of the Bank of England did not consider 
that their duty compelled them to accede 
to such demands, and, as far as I am able 
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to judge, I think that under the cireum- 
stances of the times they acted wisely in 
giving no engagement to meet an unlimited 
amount of discount. That, I believe to be 
the sole foundation for the rumours which 
are abroad. I think the explanation I 
have given is one which the House will be 
glad to receive, and I believe that the au- 
thentie figures which I have stated to the 
House will do more than any mere verbal 
statement to explain the liberal, yet judi- 
cious manner in which the operations of 
the Bank of England are conducted at 
critical periods. 1 hope the effect of such 
communications will be that all that here- 
after transpires witl respect to the state 
of the Bank will tend not to disturb but 
further to compose the public mind. 


THE CATTLE PLAGUE IN IRELAND. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. HERBERT said, he wished to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 
he has been informed that the Cattle 
Plague had been introduced into Ireland 
by a drover from England; and, if so, 
whether the Government is prepared to 
forbid English drovers entering Ireland 
during the continuance of the plague in 
this country ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, he was sorry that tre could afford the 
House no further information respecting 
the cattle plague in Ireland. He had, 
however, learnt, and the news was satis- 
factory as far it went, from a gentleman 
who had left the neighbourhood where the 
disease broke out, on the previous day, 
that no additional case had occurred, The 
hon. Gentleman might be sure that the 
Government would put in force the full 
powers granted to them by law, but he 
could not for the moment give any definite 
answer to the question of the hon. Gen- 
tleman. 


TENURE AND IMPROVEMENT OF LAND 
(IRELAND) BILL—{Bux. 130.] 

(Mr. Chichester Fortescue, Mr. Attorney General 
Sor Ireland, Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland.) 
SECOND READING, 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
ie Attorney General for Ire- 

Lorp NAAS, in moving the Amendment 
of which he had given notice— 


“That this House, though desirous of sim- 
plifying the method of securing to tenants com. 


Tenure and Improvement {May 17, 1866) 
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pensation for outlay made in permanent improve- 
ments, are of opinion that, in any measure relatin 
to the tenure and improvement of land in Ireland, 
it is expedient to maintain the principle affirmed 
by the Act of 1860—namely, that compensation 
to tenants should be secured in respect of those 
improvements only which are made with the con- 
sent of the landlord, that, in the opinion of this 
House, the provisions as to the improvement of 
land in Ireland contained in the measure of Her 
Majesty’s Government would operate injuriously 
on the position of holders of small farms in that 
country,” 


said, he should have been glad if he could 
have found it consistent with his duty to 
have postponed his remarks upon the mea- 
sure until the Bill had reached a further 
stage. He was also unwilling that any 
one should think that he was opposed to 
the consideration of any measure intended 
to secure fair and just compensation to 
tenants for permanent improvements upon 
theland. Buthe thonght that the present 
Bill contained so many new principles, 
subversive of the rights of property, and 
dangerous to the interests of the tenants 
themselves, that he had felt it to be his 
duty on that occasion to offer the Resolu- 
tion of which he had given notice to the 
consideration of the House. The provi- 
sions of this Bill were altogether new, so 
far as that House was concerned. He did 
not propose to allude, except in the most 
cursory manner, to the first and second 
parts of the Bill, though they contained 
provisions of an important nature, and 
alterations of the present law which re- 
quired the careful consideration of the 
House ; but they were more in the way 
of the present law, and did not contain any 
new principle ; he should therefore confine 
the principal portion of his observations to 
the other parts of the Bill. All former 
measures for giving tenants compensation 
that had been presented to the House, 
including the Bill of 1860, had been based 
upon the principle that it should be neces- 
sary that notice should be given in the first 
instance to the landlord what improvements 
it was proposed to make. The Act of 1860 
went farther, for it provided that besides 
notice to the landlord, his consent must 
be obtained to the improvements in order 
to give the tenant a right to compensation. 
That principle had been entirely departed 
from in the Bill now before the House; 
for the 28th clause enabled the tenant to 
make any improvement he pleased, at any 
period of his tenancy, without any notice 
whatever to his landlord, and on the im- 
provements being certified according to the 
provisions of this Bill to claim compensation 
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for them at any period within thirty-one 
years. Before he proceeded to consider 
the provisions of the Bill in detail, he wished 
to address himself to the reasons that had 
been put forward by hon. Gentlemen on 
both sides of the House as to the necessity 
for this description of legislation. He did 
not deny that the principle of compensation 
for permanent improvements was just, and 
that if itcould be carried out without infring- 
ing on the rights of property, this House 
ought to endeavour to do so to the fullest ex- 
tent. But he was entirely at issue with hon. 
Members on both sides of the House as to 
the causes which were stated to have led 
to the necessity of this particular descrip- 
tion of legislation. It had been repeatedly 
argued that the present state of disaffection 
in Ireland, the emigration from that coun- 
try, and the dicinclination of tenants to 
improve their holdings, were caused by 
what was called the state of the land ques- 
tion in that country. He entirely dissented 
from that proposition, because if it were 
attributable to that, would not the majority 
of the men who, he was sorry to say, were 
engaged in the Fenian conspiracy be found 
amongst the agricultural classes? But so 
far from that, as it was stated the other 
night in another place, out of the prisoners 
who had been arrested under the Suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act in the 
South of Ireland two only could be said 
to belong iv any way to the agricultu- 
ral class. So that although it was broadly 
stated that the land question was at the 
root of the disaffection in Ireland, they 
found that ninety-nine out of every 100 
persons apprehended for tréasonable prac- 
tices were persons connected with trade and 
commercial operations. Although there 
was an uneasy feeling to a certain extent 
amongst the small holders, he was able to 
state that they took very little interest in- 
dividually in the tenant-right movement. 
They had, however, got into their heads 
that tenant-right meant reduction of rent 
and fixity of tenure, That was the reason 
why the movement had become to a cer- 
tain extent popular. Few Members of that 
House lived more with the farming class of 
Ireland than be did; and when he had dis- 
cussed this question with them—as he had 
done over and over again—he found that 
they took but little interest in the matter 
other than that they would be glad to get 
their farms as cheap as they could, Then, 
he was under the impression that much mis- 
apprehension existed with regard to emi- 


gration. 


Lord Naas 
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question had much to do with emigra- 


tion from Ireland. It was true small 
holdings in Ireland had diminished ; but 
they had not diminished so rapidly as was 
expected, and he knew of no general desire 
on the part of holders of either large or 
small farms to emigrate ; on the contrary, 
he had found that whenever a farm became 
vacant haif-a-dozen applicants immediately 
came forward desiring to take it, and very 
often at an increased rent. It was untrue, 
then, that people were in the habit of 
throwing up their farms in order to emi- 
grate to America. It was the sons and 
daughters of the occupiers of land who went 
abroad, and they did so because they saw 
that, owing to the continual subdivision of 
land in their own country, little chance of 
their prospering existed. Precisely the same 
thing perforce existed in every agricul- 
tural community where subdivision of land 
was not allowed and practised to an enor- 
mous extent. What was going on in every 
agricultural parish in England ? Why, the 
sons and daughters of the occupiers of land 
went into the neighbouring manufacturing 
towns to seek that employment which they 
could not obtain in their own villages, if, 
indeed, they also did not emigrate to seek 
their fortunes. Emigration and dispersion 
went on, in his opinion, in England quite 
as largely as in Ireland ; and such a pro- 
cess was required, because of the continued 
increase of the population. The only remedy 
for such a state of things was to give faci- 
lities and offer inducements for the subdivi- 
sion of land. A friend of his had inquired 
of an Irishman whether he had any Fenians 
in his neighbourhood? The answer was 
that there were some, because the landlords 
would not permit the farmers to subdivide 
the land, or to sublet their holdings to their 
sons. That incident showed what was 
meant by those who held an extreme view, 
and said the land question was at the root 
of the matter. He was of opinion that if 
such a great desire existed on the part of 
the tenants to spend their savings in im- 
proving their farms, the House would have 
become acquainted with instances where 
applications to do so had been refused. It 
was puerile to say that such applications 
were not made because it would be hope- 
less to make them. Could any one believe 
that if a tenant applied to his landlosd for 
permission to lay out his savings on the 
farm which he held, that the landlord 
would answer ‘ No, I reject your money ; 
it shall not be laid out on my property ; 
it would enrich you and me at the same 
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time, but I object to your improving my | 
land!’’ It had been said that no advan- 
tage had been taken of the Bill of 1860. 
He admitted this to be true ; but the class 
of people to whom it was intended to apply 
could not easily be persuaded or informed 
on such a subject as this. He believed, 
however, that that Bill could be rendered 
very serviceable. He would go further and 
say that it was passed after a great deal 
of consideration ; but he believed it might 
be very much improved. The provisions 
of the Bill might be simplified, and that 
would form a subject for very serious con- 
sideration. He held that any measure 


which would have the effect of oiling the | 


machinery of the Bill of 1860, whereby 
a tenant might have the power to secure 
compensation for bond fide improvements 
made by him with his landlord's consent, | 
should not only be carefully considered in 
that House, but would receive the almost 
unanimous approval of the people of Ire- 
land. It was further said that the absence 
of leases throughout a great part of Ireland 
operated against any outlay by the tenant 
upon the land. This was to a certain ex- 
tent true, but not true altogether. A great 
portion of the land of the country was at 
present held by tenants upon long leases, 
extending over three lives—the estate with 
which he was connected was held by a 
large number of leases—and he would ask 
any gentleman acquainted with the cireum- 
stances of Ireland whether from his know- 
ledge he could see that there was greater 
disposition on the part of occupiers of lands 
held under long leases to improve them 
than was manifested by tenants-at-will, 
He maintained that a traveller through the 
country, if he were to make inquiries at 
the farms most wretchedly kept, would 
frequently find that they were held for the 
longest terms. This was a fact which was 
well known. Any one acquainted with the 
West and South of Ireland knew that the 
disinclination on the part of the tenants to 
make improvements was not dependent on 
the insecurity attending the holding of 
their lands. But there was more in this 
demand for what was called ‘‘ tenant com- 
pensation’ than met the eye. This de- 
mand had been made the pretext for en- 
deavouring to obtain fixity of tenure at a 
low rent and irremovability. Those were 
the real objects, not of the farming class 
in Ireland, but of the persons who directed 
the movement and wrote and spoke about 
it. The statements of the hon. Member 


{May 17, 1866} 
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best evidence he could offer on this point. 
The opinions of that hon. Gentleman were 
well known, for, having studied the.ques- 
tion deeply, he had spoken and written 
upon it repeatedly, and with great eloquence 
and ability, and the hon. Gentleman was 
not a man to conceal his sentiments on 
any subject. On the 22nd of March, when 
anticipating some such Bill as that now 
before the House, he wrote a letter to the 
Chairman of the National Association, in 
which he said— 

“A Bill that does not give security of tenure is 
worth no more than the value of the paper upon 
which it is written. Hitherto it has been held 
that security of tenure can only be attained by an 
enactment such as I have suggested in my letter 
to Mr. M‘Swiney, or by making the granting of 
leases compulsory, or by a compensation Bill of 
a retrospective character, which would give the 
tenants such claims for compensation upon their 
landlords as would render eviction, if not impos- 
sible, at all events very difficult, and thus indi- 
rectly establish the right of the occupier to dwell 
upon the soil.” 

But it had been said that the different cir- 
cumstances of Ireland justified this legisla- 
tion. Well, he admitted that for a great 
number of years there had been, and that 
there was still, a very great difference in 
the mode in which the land was held in Ire- 
land from that in which it was held in 
England, but a rapid change was taking 
place in that respect. Anybody who knew 
the country must be aware that during the 
last twenty-five years a great desire had 
been manifested to assimilate the mode of 
dealing with Irish estates to the mode in 
which English landlords dealt with theirs. 
Such a change would, of course, occupy 
some years before it could operate through- 
out the country, but that such a change 
was going on no one could doubt. This 
desire on the part of the Irish landlords 
had been the cause of almost all the sub- 
stantial improvements that had been 
effected during the past twenty years. 
The terms on which a tenant held his pro- 
perty in England were tangible, and they 
were known ; but that was not the case in 
Ireland. He maintained that between 
every landlord and tenant there was an 
implied compact that the latter should 
treat the property in a proper manner, and 
continue upon it a course of such good 
husbandry as was in accordance with the 
ordinary custom of the country, and that 
therefore good husbandry was no ground 
for compensation. Good husbandry was 
not an improvement, but the fulfilment of 
a duty on the part of the tenant towards 
the landlord, and a tenant had no right to 
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sot up compensation for it. Now, what 
had the landlords in Ireland done? The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue) the other night made a very 
striking statement as to what had been 
done with assistance during the last fifteen 
years. He stated that the charge for im- 
provements under the Land Improvement 
Act amounted to upwards of £2,000,000, 
and he believed at this moment there was 
hardly a shilling in arrear upon the re- 
payment of the instalments. That demon- 
strated the amount of improvement that 
was going on. If, however, the present 
Bill were to be passed into law it was pro- 
bable that that improvement would be 
stopped, owing to the great want of confi- 
dence which would prevail throughout the 
country. He could conceive of nothing 
more likely to scare away capital from the 
country than the present Bill, which would 
reverse the system that had existed in the 
country for so many years. Another effect 
of the Bill would be to lower the value of 
property in Ireland. It appeared to him 
that those parts of the Bill now before the 
House which related to the rights of land- 
lords to charge their properties were re- 
pugnant to each other, which, he con- 
tended, showed how carelessly and impru- 
dently it had been framed. He would re- 
mind the House of what a man had to go 
through if he applied to the Government 
for a loan forthe improvement of his land. 
He had notices to publish in the news- 
papers and to give to the parties even re- 
motely interested, and the greatest care 
was taken by the Government that every 
shilling of the money granted was properly 
expended in the particular improvement 
for which it was destined, and that the 
improvement was made in the best possible 
manner. The proprietor had first to give 
notice of his intention to improve, then a 
preliminary inquiry was obliged to be held 
upon the spot, plans and specifications 
were then required to be submitted, toge- 
ther with a certificate of the suitableness 
of the improvement to the character of 
the holding ; the money, moreover, could 
only be issued in instalments, and no in- 
stalment could be paid unless the certificate 
of the inspector showed that the previous 
instalments had been laid out upon the 
work. Let the House contrast that state- 
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ment, every stage of which the Govern- 

ment deemed absolutely necessary to pro- 

tect the advances made by them upon the 

security of lands, with the course which 

the Government proposed to take with re- 
Lord Naas 
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gard to the property of landlords. Under 
this Bill tenants, withont any previous in- 
vestigation showing that the improvements 
were capable of being made, or that if 
made they would be proper or suitable to 
the holding, were to be allowed to charge 
the property of their landlords with the 
sum which had been expended, without any 
means of ascertaining that such expendi- 
ture was proper and just. The mode in 
which the Bill would work could be tested 
by a few illustrations. Suppose a tenant 
reclaimed a small portion of a bog, but in 
such a way as not to be beneficial to the 
land or to himself; thirty-five years after- 
wards, if the owner proposed to resume oc- 
cupation, the tenant would be entitled to 
claim compensation, when, perhaps, every 
witness and every person at all cognizant 
of the original transaction might have died 
or gone out of the country. Suppose, 
again, that two sets of reclamations were 
made—one upon the side of a mountain to 
which access was difficult, where the land 
was sterile and the climate bad, and a 
number of years must intervene before the 
improvement could prove remunerative ; 
the other a case where the reclamation was 
easy, the land fertile, and the man would 
be rewarded for his outlay by the first 
crop of rape that the land produced. 
How was the same law of compensation to 
be applied in those two cases? When a 
house was built upon a farm which might 
suit the tenant himself, but might be most 
unsuitable for the purposes of the land- 
lord, or those of the adjacent holdings, 
under this Bill the landlord could not deal 
with the farm until he had paid the tenant 
the value of the house, built perhaps thirty- 
five years before, and to the erection of 
which he had been no party whatever. And 
there were many cases where the existence 
of a house upon a farm, instead of being 
an advantage, was a detriment. In the 
case of drainage, again.. This was at the 
root of all agricultural improvement, es- 
pecially in Ireland ; but, unless properly 
done, it might be absolutely detrimental 
to the land itself. Thorough drainage 
could not be carried out by ignorant men, 
or men with only small holdings. But, 
according to this Bill, if a man drained in 
the most slovenly and inappropriate way— 
if he ran his drains across instead of down 
hill, and neglected to make a proper outfall 
— if, in fact, the land was in any way re- 
moved to make a drain, he had a right at 
any time within thirty years to come down 
upon the landlord and make him pay for 
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this inferior and badly-done work. What 
would be the effect of all this? Why, 
that the landlord, on taking possession of 
the farm, would find that the whole of the 
work had to be done over again, being 
obliged, in addition, to repay the outlay of 
the tenant thirty-one years before. The 
same rule applied to farm roads. A farm 
road became perfectly useless when the 
land was laid down in grass ; but because 
at one period it contributed to increase the 
letting value of the estate, the landlord 
would be obliged to pay for it at the end 
of a long term of years. He might go on 
almost ad infinitum showing how unjust, 
unequal, and uncertain these principles 
would be in the working, and how impos- 
sible it was that any just arrangement 
with regard to compensation could ever be 
come to between landlord and tenant unless 
at the time of entering into the agreement 
there was a specific contract between them. 
The Government themselves appeared to 
have felt that they had gone a little too far 
in this Bill, and, after transgressing in 
the most wholesale manner the principles 
of the law of property, with a view of ob- 
viating some of the dangers of the course 
taken, they proposed a remedy. This 
safeguard was, probably, the most wonder- 
ful ever found in an Act of Parliament. 
The 29th clause of the Bill stated that— 
“ No tenant shall be entitled to compensation 
under this Act in respect of any improvements 
which the owner might have compelled him to 
make, or restrained him from making, in pur- 


suance of any contract in writing regulating the 
terms of the tenancy.” 


That clause, when read, created great as- 
tonishment, and even puzzled the legal 
knowledge and acumen of his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Belfast (Sir 
Hugh Cairns), who accordingly thought it 
necessary to ask the Attorney General for 
Ireland whether it might not enable the 
landlords entirely to defeat the operation of 
all the other clauses. The answer of the At- 
torney General was most remarkable. He 
said that if a landlord made a contract speci- 
fically restraining the tenant, from draining, 
or from building a house, or from reclaim- 
ing any bog, and no particular time was 
specified, then there would be no claim for 
compensation ; but if a formal clause were 
inserted in the contract whereby the tenant 
bound himself not to take advantage of the 
provisions of the present Bill, that contract 
would be entirely invalid, as repugnant to 
the legislation of the country. That was 
the way in which the matter stood ; and 
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was it, he asked, a position in which the 
Hlouse wished to place any proprietor? A 
landlord, in place of holding out induce- 
ments to his tenantry to improve the land, 
would be actually obliged, in his own de- 
fence, and to protect his successors, to 
specify in the contract between the tenant 
and himself the particular improvements 
which a tenant was not to make—an ex- 
traordinary way, certainly, of promoting 
the general improvement of the country, 
The Attorney General said, ‘* Oh, land- 
lords are not so hard-hearted ; it is im- 
possible to suppose that they would in 
general enforce any such system of con- 
tract.” He was happy to believe that 
Irish landlords were not hard-hearted ; 
but this was a matter, not of feeling, but 
of business. The question was, whether 
proprietors of estates should permit these 
to be subjected hereafter to indefinite and 
vague charges, the extent of which they 
did not know, and were ignorant of the 
very time when these were to be enforced. 
If this Bill passed into law, though land- 
lords might have been on the most kindly 
relations with their tenants, in defence of 
themselves and of their children, they 
must import the most rigid terms into 
every contract. There was another pro- 
position in this Bill of a wholly novel cha- 
racter. It was that the amount of com- 
pensation to be given to the tenant was to 
be calculated not on the outlay made by 
him, but on the increased letting value of 
the farm. In the first place, he thought that 
mode of valuation impossible ; and, in the 
next, if it were possible, it would be un- 
fair. It was impossible because this ques- 
tion was to be decided by a valuator. The 
valuator would be called in, and on pro- 
ceeding to value an improvement made 
eighteen or twenty years before he would 
ask what was the letting value at the time 
the improvement was made. And how 
could that be ascertained ? The rent would 
be no criterion, because the farm might 
have been let too high, or it might have 
been let too low. There would be no docu- 
mentary evidence, and the valuator would 
be obliged to depend upon the word of the 
tenant. Would that be a satisfactory mode 
of deciding the value of land at some 
particular date, eighteen or twenty years 
before? It would be better to let the 
landlord and the tenant decide the matter 
by a toss up, than to leave it in such a 
state 9s that. But the principle was un- 
fair. He maintained, and the law had 
always maintained, that the increased let- 
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ting value of a farm did not belong to the 
tenant, but to the landlord ; and the cus- 
tom of the country recognized that it did 
belong to the landlord, because where 
compensation was given it was awarded 
on the outlay of the tenant. But on the 
principle introduced in the Government 
Bill he saw an old friend. It was to 
some extent one of the leading doctrines 
of a body which had existed in Ireland, 
and which had been called *‘the Tenant 
League.” The leaders of that association 
laid down that in all future dealings be- 
tween landlord and tenant this principle 
should be adopted—namely, that the only 
right of property which the landlord pos- 
sessed was that of property in the land in 
its original state, and that if any improve- 
ment in the land gave it an increased value 
this belonged to the tenant. A more dan- 
gerous or a more communistic principle 
than that never was broached. He con- 
tended that one of the provisions in the 
Bill would lead to that principle, because 
if Parliament once declared that it was not 
the outlay of the tenant but the increased 
letting value which was to decide the 
amount of compensation, to some extent 
that principle to which he had just re- 
ferred would be established by law. There 
was another important view of this subject. 
He wished the House to consider what 
effect such legislation as this might have 
on the tenantry of Ireland. He had never, 
in that House or elsewhere, made imputa- 
tions on that tenantry, but much had been 
said from time to time about their laziness 
and improvidence. He believed there were 
to be found among the oceupiers of farms 
in Ireland men as industrious, as honest, 
and as thrifty as any peasantry on the face 
of the earth, although they had not the 
commercial spirit so strong in them as the 
farmers of England. In his own neigh- 
bourhood there were a number of small 
holdings as well farmed and managed as 
thriftily as any farms to be found in any 
country in Europe. But what would be 
the effect of such legislation as this? 
Would it not engender a total want of 
confidence between the landlord and te- 
nant? As had been observed by a noble 
Lord who gave evidence before the Com- 
mittee of last Session, the interests of 
landlord and tenant were bound up together 
like those of husband and wife, and any- 
thing that improved the conditionof the 
one ought to improve the condition of the 
other. He was afraid, however, that if 


this Bill passed an impression would spring 
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up among the landlords of Ireland that 
their properties were not safe, and they 
would feel bound to take steps to protect 
the incomes on which they and their fami- 
lies depended, and therefore with a view 
to save themselves from loss, they would 
refuse to let their farms to men of small 
means. He had stated, in the few obser- 
vations which he addressed to the House 
when this measure was introduced, that 
he thought the immediate effect of it would 
be to produce a large number of evictions. 
It would produce either evictions or con- 
tracts of a most stringent character. As 
a landlord, he was in favour of contracts 
between landlord and tenant ; but he had 
great doubts whether the small tenantry 
would be much benefited by contracts. 
Though the landlord might be secured in 
his rent, and find his property on the whole 
more safe if there were written contracts, 
he had great doubts whether, in times of 
difficulty and destitution, they would not 
prove prejudicial to the tenant. Therefore, 
though in the abstract he was in favour of 
contracts, he thought that if he were in 
the position of a small tenant, his inclina- 
tion would not be in that direction. But 
it was said that the landlords might be 
forced to give leases. That was true ; but 
the landlord would have a choice. They 
could not force him to give a lease to a 
poor struggling man. If he were com- 
pelled to part with his farm for a number 
of years he could not be made to lease 
it to a tenant who could not farm it. It 
followed, therefore, that one of the effects 
of this Bill might be to make landlords 
consolidate their farms. Now, he never 
had spoken in favour of a general con- 
solidation of farms. In some cases, such 
as that of grass lands, it might answer 
very well; but in a very large portion of 
Ireland small farms were more beneficial 
to the landlord and the tenant, and tended 
more to promote the interests of the coun- 
try generally. He was of opinion, therefore, 
that observations as to the great improve- 
ment resulting from large farms might be 
very inapplicable to some parts of the 
country, while they might be correct as 
applied to others. If this Bill passed into 
a law it would hold out a permanent in- 
ducement to the landlord to resume the 
occupation of his farms and evict the te- 
nants. Take the case of a tenant making 
improvements without the consent of the 
landlord. The landlord might say, a few 
years afterwards, ‘‘I shall have to pay for 
this in twenty-five years ; it will pay me 
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better to pay for it now and take possession 
of the land,” and he would accordingly 
get rid of the tenant and let the farm at a 
higher rent. This was a case that would 
present itself to the mind of every landlord 
should this Bill pass, and he was confirmed 
in that opinion by one of the most ex- 
perienced land ageuts in Ireland, who had 
pointed out that that would be the effect 
of the Bill. Then, again, as to the com- 
pensation to be given to the tenant, this 
was proposed to be limited to £5 an acre, 
and a limitation of that kind was very 
reasonable if so uncertain a principle were 
adopted. It was obvious, however, that 
the limit of £5 per acre might prove here- 
after to be wholly inadequate to the te- 
nant for the outlay he had made. He would 
take the ease of a man holding a farm of 
ten acres, and would suppose that he made 
the following outlay :—Thoroughly drain- 
ing two acres at £7 per acre, £14 ; thirty 
perches of road, at 5s., £7 10s. ; building 
a cowshed, £25; sinking 100 perches of 
river, at 4s. a perch, £20; reclaiming and 
clearing two acres, at £5 an acre, £10; 
—making in all £76 10s. Under the 
present Bill the maximum compensation he 
would receive would be £50, but the actual 
sum would probably be a great deal less ; 
whereas, under the Act of 1860, if he 
effected his improvements with the consent 
of his landlord, he would get £76—that 
was to say, an annuity spread over a cer- 
tain number of years, and made a first 
charge on the land, and which was worth 
£76 at the date it commenced. Looking, 
therefore, at the question from a tenant’s 
point of view, and putting a case which was 
very likely to occur, he would get £76 
under the measure of 1860 and only £50 
under the present Bill. He objected to 
this Bill, because it was wholly at variance 
with what he believed was the solemn de- 
cision of Parliament on this matter, and 
the Resolution he proposed was framed in 
direct accordance with the principle of 
the Act of 1860, and with the opinion of 
the Committee that sat last year. It ap- 
peard to him that the conduct of the Go- 
vernment upon this matter had been, to 
say the least, very inconsistent. In 1860 
&@ measure was introduced by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Cardwell) 
on the responsibility of the Government, 
and it was passed after considerable dis- 
cussion, The right hon. Gentleman, in 


introducing that Bill, stated that any de- 
parture from its principle would not only 


be wrong in itself, but would be fatal to 
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any permanent settlement of this difficult 
question. Then, what happened last year ? 
The hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Maguire) 
moved for a Committee to inquire into the 
operation of the Act of 1860. It was 
granted, and the Committee sat for a con- 
siderable time, the witnesses examined 
being entirely in the interest of the hon. 
Member. At the close of the Session 
the Committee, by a large majority, came 
to a Resolution which was substantially the 
same as that which he now had the honour 
to move. Moreover, so short a time ago 
as last year many of the leading Members 
of the present Government expressed very 
strong opinions on this matter. Lord Pal- 
merston, speaking in answer to the hon. 
Member for Cork, said— 

“The hon. Member said that, in his opinion, 

the veto of the landlord ought not to be sufficient 
to prevent the tenant from making unauthorized 
improvements upon the property of the landlord, 
but that some tribunal should be created which 
should determine as between landlord and tenant 
what changes the tenant—for I will not adopt the 
word ‘improvements’ for they may not be im~ 
provements—may make upon the landlord’s pro- 
perty, and what should be the conditions of rent 
and of period of occupation which the tenant should 
be liable to and have a right to with regard to 
the landlord. Now, it seems to me that an ar- 
rangement of that kind would violate the fun- 
damental principles of justice.”—[3 Hansard, 
elxxviii. 619.] 
Now, with the exception of the question of 
rent, the present Bill proceeded in pre- 
cisely the same manner as that of the hon. 
Member for Cork. Indeed, it went further, 
for it omitted this proposition for establish- 
ing a tribunal to determine the value of 
these improvements at the time they were 
made. It was, therefore, substantially the 
same proposal as that which Lord Palmer- 
ston declared to be a violation of the funda- 
mental principles of justice. What, too, 
did the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Cardwell) say at 4 later period? He 
spoke last year in the following terms :— 

“TI wish to express my individual opinion that, 
by whatever name it may be called, compulsory 
compensation for improvements effected against the 
will of the landlord is not a principle which is con- 
sistent with the rights of property.”—(3 Hansard, 
elxxx. 758,] 


He hoped, therefore, that when the House 
went to a division the right hon. Gentleman 
would give his vote for his Resolution. 
The present Chief Secretary for Ireland 
also took an active part in the discussion 
of the Committee, and fully agreed with 
their Resolution. Besides this, there was 
the evidence of a noble Lord who, he re- 
joiced to say, was now a member of the Gos 
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vernment, and whose evidence showed the 
most intimate knowledge of the subject, 
and had been read from one end of the 
country to the other. He would not trouble 
the House with extracts, but the whole 
tenour of Lord Dufferin’s evidence was 
strongly against the principle of this Bill ; 
and he believed the noble Lord went so far 
as to say that if he had an estate that was 
to be liable for improvements made in so 
uncertain and indefinite a manner he should 
be inclined to give up the estate altogether. 
The late Prime Minister, who was inti- 
mately acquainted with the country, and 
the then Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir 
Robert Peel), had always expressed them- 
selves most strongly, most emphatically, 
against the principle of this Bill. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the death of Lord 
Palmerston took place, and the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Tamworth (Sir 
Robert Peel was either turned out of office 
or was invited to retire, and the right hon. 
Gentleman the present Chief Secretary was 
promoted in his place. It was a somewhat 
remarkable fact that from the date of the 
retirement of the right hon. Baronet the 
whole policy of the Government towards 
Ireland changed. He did not wish to go 
into the whole question of the present policy 
of the Government towards Ireland, but he 
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to whom they should be able to look for the 
protection of the rights of property, of the 
Church, and of free education, should in- 
troduce such a measure as that before 
them, which he regarded as an attempt to 
fulfil a rash promise. He submitted with 
the greatest confidence the Resolution of 
which he had given notice. 

Sm FREDERICK HEYGATE se- 
conded the Motion. 


of Land (Ireland) Bill. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ this 
House, though desirous of simplifying the method of 
securing to tenants compensation for outlay made 
in permanent improvements, is of opinion that, in 
any measure relating to the Tenure and Improve- 
ment of Land in Ireland, it is expedient to main- 
tain the principle affirmed by the Act of 1860, 
namely, that compensation to tenants should be 
secured in respect of those improvements only 
which are made with the consent of the landlord ; 
and that the provisions as to the Improvement of 
Land in Ireland contained in the measure of Her 
Majesty’s Government would operate injuriously 
on the position of holders of small farms in that 
Country,”—(Lord Naas,) 


— instead thereof. 
Question proposed, “ That the words 


| proposed to be left out stand part of the 


Question.” 
THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 


would, in a few words, allude to the mea- IRELAND (Mr. Lawson) regretted that 
sures now contemplated by Government | the noble Lord (Lord Naas) should not have 


with regard to that country. 


The Seere- | found it consistent with his duty to per- 


tary of State for the Home Department had | mit the Bill to be read a second time; 


declared that the system of education as 
administered in Queen’s College, Ireland, 


was to be altered, and that Bills were to be | 
submitted to Parliament for that purpose. | 
| Government with regard to Ireland, but 


They had the most important declaration 
from the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland that great alterations 
would be made in the poor schools in Ire- 
Jand, and that the mixed system of educa- 
tion in the model schools would be so 
changed as in his opinion to be greatly im- 
paired. Again, the Chief Secretary the 
other night expressed his approval of a 
Motion coming from the Benches below the 
gangway advocating the total and entire 
abolition of the Established Church in that 
country. They then had the present Bill 
introduced, which, in his opinion, was en- 
tirely repugnant to all principles of British 
law, and was fatal to the rights of property. 
It was a singular coincidence that these 
changes were promised at the moment when 
the exigencies of party were peculiarly 
severe, and when equal divisions were ex- 
pected. Heregretted that the Government, 


Lord Naas 





but that instead of doing so he should have 
thought proper to interpose the Resolu- 
tion he had just moved. It was not his 
office to defend the general policy of the 


with regard to the last observation of 
the noble Lord, he begged to inform him 
that, so far from the present measure 
having been brought in with a view to 
affect the approaching critical division, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, immediately after he took 
office, had entered into consultation with 
him (the Attorney General) with respect 
to introducing a measure on this subject, 
and the present Bill was the result. The 
general policy of the Government towards 
Ireland he left to stand upon its own merits, 
as he was assured that the just and libe- 
ral principles upon which it was founded 
would meet with the general approval of 
the House and the country. The noble 
Lord had stated that he had no objec- 
tion to the principle of compensation to 
tenants for improvements effected by them, 
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provided that the rights of property were 
in no way interfered with. Well, this was 
precisely what the Bill did. It carried 
out the principle of compensation to tenants 
for improvements without injuring the 
rights of property. The conclusion which 
he (the Attorney General) arrived at was 
that the noble Lord had not read the Bill 
which he condemned. He had fallen into 
the gravest and the most serious errors as to 
the vital principle of the Bill, which, with 
his sound understanding, he could hardly 
have done had he read the Bill. The noble 
Lord told them that the Bill was founded 
upon principles contrary to natural justice. 
He said that if a tenant built upon a small 
farm a house, however unsuitable, even 
should it deteriorate the value of the pro- 
perty, he would be entitled to be paid the 
fall amount he had expended whenever he 
left the farm. Had the noble Lord read 
the Bill he would have seen that the com- 
pensation of the tenant was not to be 
based on the outlay or expenditure, but on 
the consideration whether, in making the 
improvement, the tenant had increased the 
value of the farm, and that this was to be as- 
certained by a valuator, and that the land- 
lord was to pay no more than the amount 
of the increased value which the improve- 
ment had given to the farm. Well, was 
this subversive of natural justice and 
equity? Was this against the rights of 
property? Was it not rather a principle 
on which every honest man, without the 
compulsion of an Act of Parliament, 
would act? He believed that every Eng- 
lish landowner would agree with him that 
the provision was a very just one. The 
noble Lord said further that if a te- 
nant drained his farm in an ineffectual 
manner, or by neglect allowed the im- 
provement to become worthless, he would 
still be entitled to compensation ; whereas 
the Bill distinctly stated that where the 
improvements were inefficiently performed 
no compensation should be made, and that 
the valuator in ascertaining the amount of 
compensation should take into considera- 
tion any deterioration of the improvements 
owing to the tenant’s neglect, and reduce 
the award of compensation accordingly. 
Was this against natural justice and sub- 
versive of the rights of property? The 
noble Lord fell into a further error in ask- 
ing who was to compel the tenant to accept 
the thirty-one years’ lease, the granting of 
which by the landlord was to be a full dis- 
charge of all the tenant’s claims for com- 
pensation. But the Bill provides that the 
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offer by the landlord of the lease was to 
bar the tenant’s claim. The noble Lord 
had evidently read only the marginal note 
and not the clause itself. The marginal 
note is— 

“Grant of a lease of thirty-one years or up- 
wards to be in lieu of all claims for compensa- 
tion.” 

But if the noble Lord had read the clause 
he would have found that it runs thus— 

“And if any owner having power to make 
a lease for thirty-one or any greater number of 
years shall notify in writing to the tenant that 
he is willing to make to him a lease for the 
term of thirty-one or any greater number of years 
of his farm or holding, at the rent at which the 
same is then held, with the ordinary covenants 
between landlord and tenant, and if within three 
months after such notice the tenant shall not state 
to the landlord in writing his willingness to accept 
such lease, he shall be debarred from making any 
claim for improvements either then or afterwards 
made by him on his farm or holding.” 

Thus the noble Lord came there upon a 
mere superficial reading of the Bill to take 
its framers to task. He could assure the 
noble Lord that the Bill had been drawn up 
after mature, careful, and deliberate consi- 
deration, and he was confident that it would 
recommend itself to every man of sound 
understanding, who believed that property 
had its duties as well as its rights, and that 
a landlord was bound to deal justly and 
honestly by his tenant. The noble Lord 
had said that it would be impossible to get 
the valuation made ; but there could not 
be any difficulty in making this valuation, 
when it was remembered that every 
tenement in Ireland was periodically and 
minutely valued by Government valuators 
appointed for that purpose; and there- 
fore there was no difficulty whatever in 
ascertaining the value of any property 
in any particular year. To do so it 
was only necessary to turn to the Go- 
vernment books, The noble Lord, in op- 
posing the Bill, had argued that it was 
destructive to the rights of the landlord, 
while it did not confer sufficient benefits 
upon the tenant. The noble Lord had ob- 
jected to the limit of £5 an aere for im- 
provements, and suggested that it should 
have been fixed at £7; but, instead of 
opposing the second reading of the Bill, 
it would be perfectly competent for him 
to move the increase of the sum named 
to the latter amount in Committee. The 
Government had limited themselves to 
that sum because they regarded it as 
a sufficient compensation for ordinary 
improvements ; and in cases where any- 
thing beyond that was concerned, the 
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tenant, knowing the state of the law, 
would have to make a special agreement 
with his landlord. If the House would 
listen to him for a short time he trusted he 
would be able to show that the present 
Bill solved a problem which the noble Lord 
himself admitted ought to be solved; in 
other words, that it benefited the tenant 
without interfering in any way with the 
just rights of property. It might be ad- 
visable to remind the noble Lord, as one 
connected with the landed interests of the 
country, that this, or any other measure of 
a similar character, ought to be met by the 
landed interest in a spirit of conciliation 
and concession, and that the landed inte- 
rest of Ireland ought to be anxious to secure 
the settlement of this long-vexed question. 
The noble Lord had said that there was 
no necessity for legislation of this kind. 
Now he (Mr. Lawson) thought it was 
scarcely to be denied that a widespread 
spirit of discontent pervaded the tenantry 
of Ireland with respect to the state of the 
law relating to landlord and tenant. 
[**No, no!’’ ‘ Hear, hear!’’] He would 
show before he concluded, not only that 
such a feeling did exist, but that under the 
present state of the law such a feeling was 
both natural and just, and that the Bill 
offered a solution of the difficulty on the 
points on which it touched, which would 
protect the just rights of the tenant with- 
out infringing on the just rights of the land- 
lord. Let the House not forget the many 
attempts which had been made to legislate 
on the subject. From the year 1835 down 
to the year 1860 scarcely a Session had 
elapsed without some such attempt being 
made. In 1845 Lord Stanley introduced 
a measure for settling the question, and 
he then stated that where the tenant had 
laid out money he ought to have com- 
pensation either in money or in the dura- 
tion of the term ; that where a tenant had 
increased the value of the fee-simple, and 
the landlord took advantage of his being a 
tenant-at-will and turned him out, it was 
the duty of the Legislature to interfere. 
He (Mr. Lawson) commended these senti- 
ments to the attention of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, and thought it would be very 
hard to distinguish them from the princi- 
ples of the present Bill. Some hon. Gen- 
tlemen said—why legislate on the subject 
at all—why not leave these matters to be 
settled between the landlord and the tenant 
as in England? In order to answer that 


question it was necessary to advert to facts. 
The circumstances of the two countries 
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were entirely different. This was fully 
set forth in the Report of the Devon Com- 
mission. The Commissioners, in their Re- 
port, said— 

“Tt is well known that in England and Scot- 
land, before a landlord offers a farm for letting, 
he finds it necessary to provide a suitable farm- 
house, with necessary farm buildings, for the 
proper management of the farm. He puts the 
gates and fences into good order, and he also 
takes upon himself a great part of the burden of 
keeping the a in repair during the term ; 
and the rent is fixed with reference to this state 
of things. Such, at least, is generally the case 
although special contracts may occasionally be 
made, varying the arrangements between landlord 
and tenant. In Ireland the case is wholly differ- 
ent. The smallness of the farms as they are 
usually let, together with other circumstances to 
which it is not necessary to advert, render the 
introduction of the English system extremely 
difficult, and in many cases impracticable. It is 
admitted on all hands that according to the gene- 
ral practice in Ireland, the landlord builds neither 
dwelling-house nor farm offices, nor puts fences, 
gates, &c., into good order, before he lets his land 
toa tenant. The cases in which a landlord does 
any of those things are the exceptions. The 
system, however, of giving aid in these matters is 
becoming more prevalent.” 

The evidence given before the Committee 
of this House last Session proved that 
this state of things still continued. When, 
therefore, farms were let to tenants with- 
out those appliances which were neces- 
sary to their cultivation, if the ten- 
ant-at-will at his own expense made 
those improvements it was a question 
whether a landlord ought to be allowed at 
any moment to put an end to the tenancy, 
to confiscate those improvements, and de- 
prive the tenant of the actual sum which 
he had thus invested. There had of course 
been extreme views advocated on this as on 
other subjects, and the noble Lord appeared 
to fear this measure because he saw in it 
something which savoured, as he thought, 
of the doctrine of fixity of tenure. The noble 
Lord on the one hand would have no change 
in the existing system—on the other hand 
a fixed tenure and compensation for retro- 
spective improvements was insisted on by 
some. Now, by the Bill there was no com- 
pensation provided for retrospective improve- 
ments, nor in respect of contracts in exist- 
ence before its passing. Its object was to do 
justice between landlord and tenant. The 
real question was how to secure compensa- 
tion for the tenant without interfering 
with the just rights of the landlord. If 
the tenant had no compensation for improve- 
ments he would not improve; if he did 
improve, and the landlord had no more to 
pay than the actual cost of the improve- 
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ments, he would be no sufferer, and would 
be in the same position as if the tenant 
had not improved. If he received so much 
more a year by reason of the improve- 
ments, he could only be called on to pay the 
sum which represented that increased value. 
The outlay of the tenant might be in- 
judicious, and impart no value to the farm, 
but in such a case the tenant would get 
nothing. Unless his improvement was an 
existing improvement which added some- 
thing in pounds, shillings, and pence tothe 
value, he would not be entitled to compen- 
sation. He thought the proposed arrange- 
ment between landlord and tenant was per- 
fectly just. But there was something 
higher to look to than the relations between 
landlord and tenant, and that was the inte- 
rest of the community at large. It was 
the interest of the community that the 
land should be improved—that a state of 
the law should not be allowed to exist under 
which the tenant was discouraged from 
making any improvements, because he must 
be dependent on the mercy of the landlord 
whether his outlay was to be confiscated or 
not. What would be said of a trade or 
manufacture carried on upon that princi- 
ple? The knowledge that any improve- 
ment introduced would not benefit the 
author, but that the profits would accrue 
to a third party, could have no other effect 
than that of paralyzing trade, and agricul- 
ture must in this respect be regarded as 
on the same footing as any other branch 
of industry. Under such a system no im- 
provements would be made, for if they 
were to be made they would be at the dis- 
posal of the landlord. In fact, it was a good 
illustration of the sic vos non vobis prin- 
ciple. As evidence of the few freeholders 
or leaseholders now existing in Ireland, he 
said that he had often noticed during his 
professional experience the difficulty there 
was in some parts of Ireland of getting 
a sufficient number of jurymen, because 
tenants-at-will were not competent to sit in 
that capacity. Criminal justice, indeed, 
had often been delayed from that cause. 
Proceeding to diseuss the arguments offered 
against the Bill, he would inquire of those 
who asserted that the securing of compen- 
sation without express contract was in 
violation of the first principles of justice, 
whether it was in accordance with natural 
justice and equity that improvements 
made by a tenant-at-will should become 
the property of the landlord? No such 
thing. It was the result of a legal 
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that whatever was placed on the soil be- 
longed to the soil; although the Act of 
| 1860 provided that the relation between 
‘landlord and tenant should rest upon con- 
tract, and not upon feudal principles. The 
| principle of such implied contract was not 
founded upon natural justice ; indeed, the 
common law had always allowed the pre- 
sumption to be rebutted by slight circum- 
stances, and the exceptions to the rule, 
quicquid plantalur solo, solo cedet, were 
numerous. Natural justice, in his opi- 
nion, required that the landlord should 
get back his land in precisely the same 
state as he gave it to the tenant, neither 
worse nor better, and it was contrary to 
natural justice to take it in an improved 
condition, caused by the outlay of the ten- 
ant, and refuse compensation when the land- 
lord did not protect himself by an express 
contract ; and, in his opinion, the law should 
be framed in accordance with that view. 
It should not be supposed that the Bill 
under consideration forbade the making of 
specifie agreements between landlord and 
tenant; on the contrary, it gave full 
power and great encouragement to do 
so. The framers of the measure pro- 
ceeded upon the assumption that a man 
who had acquired a lease for thirty-one 
years had sufficient motive to induce him 
to improve the land. According to Eng- 
lish notions, perhaps thirty-one years might 
appear to be a long period, and it might 
be suggested that twenty-one years would 
be sufficient ; but it should not be 
forgotten that many facilities existed in 
England for the improvement of land, 
while Ireland was notoriously deficient 
in that respect ; profits, therefore, ac- 
erued less rapidly in Ireland, and the 
making of improvements was proportion- 
ately slow. But although the tenant in the 
absence of a contract could obtain compen- 
sation for any improvements he might make, 
the landlord could protect himself if he 
chose by making a special contract pro- 
hibiting the tenant from making any 
improvements of the kind specified in 
the Bill. He did not think any land- 
lord would be so shortsighted as to make 
such a contract; but it was impossible 
to prevent a landlord from entering into 
a contract which might have the effect 
of securing the continued barrenness of 
the land; if that was to be done let it 
be done by the individual—let the respon- 
sibility rest on the man who insisted on 
his tenant entering into such a contract ; 
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law sanctioned this injustice—that in the 
absence of a contract the tenant should 
have no right to claim compensation for 
the additional value which he had given 
to the land by his outlay. At present a 
landlord might stand by watching his 
tenant-at-will as he improved the land ; 
and when the improvement was completed 
the tenant might be made to leave, without 
power to gain compensation for its ex- 
penditure upon the land. He appealed to 
the House no longer to permit the law 
of England to sanction such monstrous 
injustice. If the tenant claimed compen- 
sation under this Bill the entire onus would 
be thrown upon him of showing that 
the improvements were effeeted and had 
increased the value of his holding. That 
was more favourable to the landlord 
than to the tenant, for the latter would 
have to satisfy the valuator sent down 
by a public body that he had made 
a beneficial improvement and increased 
the value of the land to the amount 
claimed. Ample provision was made by 
the Bill for the valuation of the improve- 
ments the tenant might allege he had 
made. The machinery of valuation was 
similar to that in use when land is to be 
acquired by Irish railway companies under 
compulsory powers. A valuator, acting 
under the Commissioners of Publie Works, 
inspected the property and made his award. 
He would in the case of improvements 
certify also to their efficiency, and judge 
of them in respect to the additional value 
they had given to the land. It was proposed 
that if either tenant or landlord were dis- 
satisfied with the award they should have 
power of appeal to the Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions without the intervention of a jury. 
What could be more satisfactory or less 
expensive than such an arrangement, or 
by what means could the interests of the 
landlord be more jealously guarded? He 
denied that this measure would inter- 
fere with any just right of property. It 
only effect would be to prevent a bad land- 
lord from doing that which no good land- 
lord would ever think of doing. The noble 
Lord had said that in his opinion this Bill, 
if passed, would produce awant of confidence 
between landlord and tenant. On this he 
would remark that there had always been 
a want of confidence between bad landlords 
and their tenants ; but this Bill would do 
nothing to impair the just confidence which 
existed between good landlords and their 
tenants. If this Bill became law, a man 
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thirty acres of mountain and bog, and who 
spent his whole time in reclaiming the waste 
and clearing it from rocks and stones, in the 
hope of bringing more and more of it year 
after year into cultivation, would be sus- 
tained by the consciousness that he could 
not be despoiled at the mere will or caprice 
of any man, but would feel assured that 
the value of the improvements he had ef- 
fected could not be taken from him. Now 
that, in his opinion, would give a wonder- 
ful stimulus to the carrying out of improve- 
ments. The noble Lord had said that the 
tenants had money. Well, if that were the 
case—and no doubt in many cases they had 
sums of money hoarded up—where could 
they find a better bank to invest it in 
than their little farm if proper security 
were given? This Bill would create an 
extraordinary stimulus to improvement, 
and would remove the discontent now exist- 
ing in the minds of the peasants, without 
doing any injustice to the landlords. In- 
deed, its effect upon the tenant class could 
not be over estimated. When he heard 
this measure described, on the one hand, 
as being destructive to the race of land- 
lords, and, on the other, as conferring no 
real benefit upon the tenants, the conclusion 
he came to was that it was a just, a fair, 
and a reasonable Bill, and that while it did 
not infringe in any respect the rights of 
property, it held out to the tenant a reason- 
able hope of obtaining a fair amount of 
compensation for his improvements. He 
thought it was desirable to facilitate and 
promote the practice of written contracts 
between landlords and tenants, because 
then each person would know exactly how 
he was situate, and the Bill would have 
this operation. This Bill did not pro- 
pose to destroy altogether the right of 
distress, but it would prevent the exercise 
of that right unless it were expressly con- 
ferred by a written agreement. The harsh 
exercise of the right to distrain had re- 
sulted in many cases of an extremely 
painful character, and he could, if neces- 
sary, quote the opinions of learned Judges 
as to the acts of injustice which had 
sometimes been committed. Indeed, he 
could truly say that in almost every 
instance the existence of agrarian out- 
rages could be traced to some harsh 
dealing of a landlord with his tenantry. 
He hoped the time had now come when 
the British Legislature would give its 
consent to a Bill so sound in prin- 
ciple, and based, as he believed it was, 
on the principles of natural justice. 
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Mr. LOWE: Sir, as one of those who 
joined in the Resolution of the Committee 
to which the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man (Mr. Lawson) has alluded—the Reso- 
lution—namely, which declared that no 
compensation for improvements ought to 
be given except where the improvements 
had been made with the consent of the 
landlord, I heard, with most unfeigned 
astonishment, that this Bill was in accord- 
ance with it. Because, let the House con- 
sider what the state of the law is now. 
The Bill of 1860, which was introduced 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for the Colonies when Secretary for Ire- 
land, provided a most elaborate machinery 
for the assessment of the value of improve- 
ments ; only in the 38th and 40th clauses 
it provided that no compensation should be 
paid unless the consent of the landlord had 
been obtained to the improvements, that 
is, unless he had full notice and time to 
dissent and had not done so. That Bill 
has been in force four years, and now 
the Government bring forward a Bill which 
contains a schedule for the repeal of these 
clauses, which render necessary the con- 
sent of the landlord before he can be 
charged with improvements, Not only so, 
but my right hon. Friend the Secretary for 
Ireland, in introducing this Bill, made use 
of this language. He said, speaking of 
the Bill of 1860— 

“There was the very great obstacle that in 
every instance before the improvement could be 
made notice had to be given by the tenant to the 
landlord, which would act as an invitation to 
dissent on the landlord’s part, and which, in the 
unanimous opinion of all acquainted with Irish 
tenant farmers, had operated and would operate 
as a total bar to the success of the Act.”— 
[3 Hansard, clxxxiii. 219.] 

The object, therefore, of this Bill is to get 
rid of that bar to the success of that Act. 
But what is that bar? Why, that the 
landlord was to be informed by the tenant, 
and was to consent to improvements before 
he wascharged with them. The right hon, 
and learned Gentleman says that is contrary 
to natural justice. ~ He says, in substance, 
that the Legislature should withhold from the 
landlord all the means of knowledge which 
the Act of 1860 provides for him. That 
is the only ground on which the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant bases his 
Bill; yet the landlord, after this knowledge, 
has been studiously withheld from him by 
the Act of the Legislature—after all we 
could do has been done to keep him in 
ignorance of the fact of these improve- 
ments going on—is to be taken as consent- 
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ing by implication of law and the principles 
of natural justice to the very thing we take 
every means to prevent him from knowing. 
That is not my notion of natural justice. 
If it is naturally just that a landlord should 
be charged with improvements only when 
he has knowledge of them, is it not a just 
law that provides that he shall have that 
knowledge? And is it not an unjust law, 
which provides as far as it can, that he shall 
not have that knowledge? Well, but to 
mount a little higher—we are told by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman that this 
Bill rests on the principles of natural justice. 
Now, that is a very important statement, 
and one which I wish the House carefully to 
attend to. Because look at the fact—at the 
present moment the landlords of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland enjoy this right, that 
they shall not be charged in the absence 
of any contract with improvements made 
by their tenants unless they have consented 
to those improvements. It is proposed by 
this Bill to deprive the landlords of Ire- 
land of this right; but it is proposed to 
leave this right to the landlords of England 
and of Scotland. It becomes, therefore, ex- 
ceedingly important to ascertain on what 
ground this deprivation is advocated. If 
it is a ground peculiar to Ireland, I can 
understand it. It has its own importance. 
But if the ground is that of natural justice 
and right, it is not peculiar to one side of 
the Channel or another— and we are 
asked to assent to a principle which 
resting on such grounds may be used on 
another occasion with crushing and in- 
vincible foree against ourselves, What, 
then, is this principle of natural jus- 
tice? I have always understood that na- 
tural justice between landlord and tenant 
consists in the observance on both sides 
of contracts into which they have entered, 
and out of which their rights arise. 1 
hold it is a retrograde notion in jurispru- 
dence to pass laws to limit the power of 
free contract between landlord and tenant. 
I hold this introduction of a compulsory 
term into voluntary contracts to be a 
blunder—a solecism—in the very nature 
of things. Because it must come to this 
—when you introduce a compulsory term 
into a voluntary contract either both par- 
ties know it or they do not. If they know 
of that compulsory term, provision is made 
for it in the contract, and so the provision 
is nugatory ; if they do not both know, 
a fraud is committed on the one who does 
not. This, therefore, is a thoroughly un- 
sound principle on which to base any piece 
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of legislation. I think the true principle 
on this matter is that as this relation 
arises only out of contract we should leave 
the contract to determine itself, having 
reference to custom, which is in the minds 
of both parties. I think, if you go he- 
yond that, you get into dangerous and 
mischievous perplexities from which you 
will be unable to rescue yourselves. The 
truth is, this matter is a part of that 
branch of morals which deals with imper- 
fect obligations. All jurists distinguish 
between perfect.and imperfect obligations ; 
and the fallacy of the Attorney General for 
Ireland is that he is seeking to enforce by 
law a matter which like gratitude and 
charity, for instance, ought to prevail uni- 
versally, but with which positive law has 
nothing to do, since the only obligation the 
law can recognize arises out of contract, and 
must be left to be determined by the con- 
tract ; but look a little further into this doc- 
trine of natural justice. A tenant takes land 
for a specific purpose—cultivation or pas- 
ture ; he should have over it just as much 
power and dominion as he contracts for; 
and if he assumes to deal with it as if he 
were the permanent owner, and goes be- 
yond his mere possession as the hirer or 
holder, is he not going beyond the domain 
of natural justice, inasmuch as he avails 
himself of a contract entered into with 
him for one purpose to extend it to ano- 
ther not in the contemplation of the other 
party? Suum cuique tribuito—that is 
natural justice. If the tenant chooses to 
improve the land, unless he takes the pre- 
caution to obtain the consent of the land- 
land—whether he inereases the value of 
the property or not—he has no business to 
meddle with it. It is in the nature of a 
deposit in his hands, and he ought to 
return it as he received it. He receives 
it for a particular purpose, and for that 
purpose only he ought to use it. If he 
uses it for another purpose—to build a 
house on it, for instance—it may be a 
great improvement, but he has no right 
to do it—it is beyond the contract he 
entered into; and if there be no agree- 
ment in natural justice he has no right 
to compensation. If you go beyond this 
principle and permit men to set up notions 
for themselves as to what they may do 
under certain circumstances with other 
men’s property you involve yourselves, as 
the framers of this Bill have done, in end- 
less difficulties. Look at what this Bill 
does. The Attorney General says it has 
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solicitude ; and no doubt the 28th clause, 
which gives this power of compensation, is 
perfectly clear and explicit— 

“ Any tenant of lands may make such improve- 
ments therein as are mentioned in the 37th section 
of the Landed Property (Ireland) Improvement 
Act 1860, and upon the determination of the 
tenancy by effluxion of time, or by the act of 
the owner, the tenant shall be entitled, save 
as hereinafter excepted, by way of compensa- 
tion for his outlay, to a sum of money, &c.” 
That is quite clear; but now comes the 
29th clause, and I hope some one who 
speaks on the part of the Government 
will tell us what it means. I have read it 
over and over again, but it entirely baffles 
my powers of construction. Literally and 
grammatically understood it would simply 
repeal the 28th clause altogether. The 
clause says— 

“No tenant shall be entitled to compensation 

under this Act in respect of any improvements 
which the owner might have compelled him to 
make or restrained him from making in pursuance 
of any contract in writing regulating the terms of 
the tenancy.” 
It would come to this—that in order to 
ascertain whether a tenant is able to re- 
cover for improvements or not, you must 
examine whether they could have been 
included in any contract in writing, and 
if they could have been included then he 
would not be entitled. I know that is 
not the meaning ; but what the meaning 
is I confess passes my comprehension. 
Had I not been told the Attorney General 
for Ireland had paid great care and atten- 
tion to the framing of this Bill I should 
have said this clause was a slip of the pen. 
I hope the meaning of it will be explained. 
[An hon. MemBer observed, that it was 
matter for consideration in Committee. } 
Yes, it may be a matter for Committee, 
but unfortunately the principle of the whole 
Bill is in it. The Bill in the most explicit 
language saddles the landlords of Ireland 
with the necessity of paying for these im- 
provements, and this is the clause relaxing 
the obligation, and therefore it is important 
to know what is the meaning of it. No 
one can have read the Irish newspapers, 
or attended to what has passed at public 
meetings in Ireland, without being aware 
that the most different constructions are 
put onit. With the view of ascertaining 
what the Government themselves say on 
the subject, I turn to the speech of the 
Chief Secretary of the Lord Lieutenant, 
and he says— 

“‘ At the same time it was proposed to interfere 
in no way with the perfect freedom of contract 
between landlord and tenant; but the Act pro- 
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vided that, in the absence of any written contract 
to the contrary, the tenant shall, by the general 
rule of law, have a general beneficial interest in 
the permanent improvements executed at his 
cost.” 

Then the right hon. Gentleman goes on 
to say— 

“While they left the landlord and tenant at 
perfect liberty to regulate their own affairs by 
written contract, they yet proposed to place the 
law of the country on the side of natural equity 
and justice.” 

Now, I ask the House can any man, read- 
ing those two passages, fail to come to 
the conclusion that it is perfectly open to 
the landlord and tenant to contract as to 
whether these improvements shall be made 
or not; but the Attorney General for Ire- 
land has told you that is not open—that 
while a landlord and tenant may contract 
in this way about specified improvements it 
would be an illegal contract if applied to 
improvements generally. Thus the Chief 
Secretary and the Attorney General for 
Ireland are at issue, and the clause which 
is to decide between them is incapable of 
rational construction. The whole of the 
improvements, however, cannot be by con- 
tract exempted from compensation; we know 
not how much can; and that is the posi- 
tion in which it is proposed to place Irish 
landlords, and on such astate of law every 
man is to be told to regulate his transac- 
tions. Itis such a proposed enactment as 
this, which allows a man to doa great deal, 
but not all, and which does not draw the 
line between what he may and may not do, 
which has been described as having been 
carefully prepared, as calculated to allay 
angry passions, to do away with mistrust, 
and to establish peace and confidence be- 
tween Irish tenants aud landlords. Why 
is this Bill introduced? On looking to 
the speech of the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, I find that he stated in the most 
glowing manner the wonderful improve- 
ments which had been going on in Ireland 
since 1841 ; how 2,000,000 acres of wild 
land had been brought into cultivation, and 
what an enormous quantity of good of 
different kinds had been done—the right 
hon. Gentleman seemed to look with won- 
der and astonishment on what had been 
effected; and therefore it could not be 
that this Bill has been introduced because 
the present state of the law prevents im- 
provements. Well, I expected that the 
right hon. Gentleman would show that the 
existing law was calculated to prevent fu- 
ture improvements—but there was not a 
syllable in his speech to that effect. Then, 
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if the law has not prevented improvements 
in the past, and if improvements are likely 
to go on in the future, I thought he would 
have shown that Irish landlords in general 
were taking advantage of the state of the 
law, and grossly oppressing their tenants— 
but the right hon. Gentleman never alluded 
to that subject. He seemed to think, be- 
cause improvements were going on very 
fast in Ireland, that that was a reason for 
altering the state of the law. Again, the 
Attorney General for Ireland disclaimed 
the idea of basing the Bill on the ground 
of oppressive conduct on the part of the 
Irish landlords. He said that— 

“ Flagrant instances of injustice on the part of 
Irish landlords were now and then brought to 
light; but these, he honestly believed, were the 
exception and not the rule.” 

Well, the same thing may be said in respect 
to England—no doubt there are in this 
country cases of exceptional hardship. But 
what are you going todo? You are going 
to introduce a principle which is to be 
applied to Ireland, but not to England and 
Scotland, and that on the plea that it is to 
meet an exception and not the rule, If 
this be so, what ground is there for the 
Bill? The Attorney General for Ireland 
quoted some extracts from the Report of 
Lord Devon’s Commission in 1845. But 
we have not been asleep since then. Enor- 
mous improvements have been made in 
Ireland in the interval, and are now going 
on, and yet you now propose to make this 
important change, which cuts deep into the 
principles on which property is based, on 
grounds which are to be found only ina 
Report made twenty years ago, and which 
have since disappeared. No attempt has 
been made to show that there is any case 
of practical grievance, or of serious incon- 
venience. In the Select Committee of 
last year it is true that witnesses came be- 
fore us and gave evidence in support of 
the principle involved in this Bill; but 
then these gentlemen knew nothing about 
land. On the other hand, we had two wit- 
nesses of practical experience, Mr. Curling 
and Lord Dufferin, and they both gave 
evidence against the notion that any practi- 
eal grievance existed. I am not going 
to enter into abstract questions, but the 
property of the landlord consists in his 
rights over the soil, not in the soil itself, 
and, therefore, when you take away his 
rights you pro tanto take away his pro- 
perty. We know the history of this ques- 
tion and what it implies. I do not believe 
that there is any really serious demand on 
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the part of the tenantry of Ireland for this 
measure. [‘ Oh, oh!”’] Ido not pretend 
to have an extensive knowledge of Ireland 
or its people ; indeed, I should not have 
presumed to speak on the subject at all, 
but having been selected to serve on the 
Committee of last year, I had an opportu- 
nity of investigating the question. I did 
not find, after hearing the evidence of a 
great number of gentlemen, that there was 
any such demand ; but I found that there 
was in Ireland a very great wish to main- 
tain the present subdivided state of land 
occupations there, and that a Bill like the 
present is desired not to protect the tenant 
from ill-treatment on the part of the land- 
lord, but to prevent the aggregation of 
farms together. A tenant may make im- 
provements which, assuming things to re- 
main as they are with regard to the sub- 
division farms, are good, though in the 
landlord’s point of view, and on the plan he 
has for managing the estate, of which the 
tenant knows nothing, they may be no im- 
provements, but incumbrances only, It 
is by facilitating the creation of these so- 
called improvements under this Bill, not 
only without the consent, but against the 
consent of the landlord, that you will retard 
that which most persons wish to see done, 
who look at the question with a view to the 
good of the country—namely, the putting 
an end to very small holdings, and aggre- 
gating them into large farms. We must 
remember that there is a great wish on 
the part of a powerful body in Ireland 
to maintain the subdivision of land. It 
is the interest of the priesthood to have 
the land subdivided. They have to make 
out their existence from the benevolence 
of their congregations, and they believe 
that they have an interest in keeping up 
the subdivision of land— their interests 
are that the people should be numerous 
rather than wealthy. There is another 
consideration which should never be lost 
sight of. Why is it that the tenant does 
not make terms beforehand with the land- 
lord for the improvements he wants to 
make? The fact is that the demand for 
land in Ireland is so infinitely greater than 
the supply, and one man is so pressing 
upon another, that the tenant does not 
propose anything which would imperil his 
holding. That is a thing which legislation 


cannot remedy—it depends upon the laws 

of demand and supply—the evil must be 

dealt with by other means, and it is being 

dealt with by emigration, which is gradually 

reducing the population, and will continue 
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to reduce it until landlord and tenant will 
be able to negotiate with each other on 
terms of perfect equality, or as in America 
where the landlord is at the mercy of the 
tenant. If you give to the tenant the 
power of securing compensation for the 
improvements he may make, it will be 
subtracted from him in a very disadvan- 
tageous form. Do you think that by 
driving the landlord to make an express 
contract with his tenant you will do a wise 
thing? Do you think that by imposing 
penalties upon persons who will not enter 
into written contracts you will advance 
the interests of the present tenantry of 
Ireland? That is not by any means so 
plain. This question seems to me to be 
two sided. The condition in which the 
landlord will be placed has probably not 
escaped the thoughts of those who drew 
up this Bill. The Attorney General has 
told us that it will be illegal to make a 
contract against the obligation to give com- 
pensation to the tenant; and were it not 
so such a contract undoubtedly would be 
very unpopular, and we all know what 
unpopularity in Irish country districts 
means. You are going to force the land- 
lord to enter into written contracts by 
which his liberty will be circumscribed 
beforehand ; and the effect will be that the 
londlord will say, ‘‘ In for a penny in for a 
pound. Eviction is better than ruin; I 
will get rid of these small farms and aggre- 
gate them to others.’’ By such a course 
you will probably lay the foundation for 
what you want to avoid. There will be a 
tendency to get rid of the small holdings, 
as hotbeds of dispute and litigation, and 
the consequence will be greater hardship 
than any that could be removed by the pre- 
sent Bill. Then you are to abolish the law 
of distress except in cases of a written 
contract ; but do you think you are bene- 
fiting the poor tenant by such a provision ? 
The landlords, I humbly submit, are better 
judges in the matter of granting leases 
than this House can possibly be ; and do 
you think that you are benefiting the poor 
tenant by compelling the landlord, unless 
he grant a lease, to bring a civil action 
against his tenant instead of a distress, 
perhaps witnessing the disposal of his pro- 
perty, his cattle, his beasts, before his eyes, 
while the action against him for rent is 
going its slow course towards judgment. At 
a future time such a law may be beneficial 
to the country ; bat its operation will be 
exceedingly harsh during the exodus which 
is now going on. It will hurry on the pro- 
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cess of evictions, and make it necessary 
for a landlord, for his own preservation, to 
turn out any tenant whom he cannot trust. 
Look, again, at the relation of landlord 
and tenant. It ought to be determined 
purely by contract ; but there is no doubt 
that in Ireland it is simply the relation of 
the superior to the inferior, and the richer 
to the poorer. The latter has frequently 
to look to the benevolence, the generosity, 
the kindness, and the forbearance of his 
superior ; but the effect of the compulsory 
powers proposed by the present Bill will 
be largely to prevent the exercise of those 
qualities. It is of no use whatever to ex- 
pect to meet the case by forcing upon the 
landlord to do that to which, in the man- 
agement of his property, he is averse. 
By such a proceeding are you not putting 
a weapon into the people’s hands, which, 
if used, is sure to recoil with ten-fold force 
against their own breasts? Do you think 
you are acting wisely in encouraging the 
inferior to deal with the superior in a strict, 
it may be harsh and coercive manner, by 
means of the proposed compulsory powers, 
and that the landlord will come out de- 
feated in the contest? If you insist on 
bringing the pot of clay into contact with 
the pot of iron, do you think the pot of iron 
will go to pieces? All these attempts 
against nature, against the law of political 
economy, and against that natural law 
which binds men by the contracts they 
make, must in the nature of things recoil; 
and the person whom you mean to bene- 
fit is injured by them. In this way 
you furnish excuses and provocation to 
the stronger to take vengeance against 
the weaker. Then there is another point 
which has been touched on before to which 
I will briefly advert. We all know that 
there are dreams in Ireland of an extraor- 
dinary character. The tenants may say, 
“*We must have compensation for our im- 
provements ;”’ but then they will add, 
‘*What is the good of compensation for 
improvements, when the first notice of our 
intention to make them is met by a cor- 
responding notice to quit the farm altoge- 
ther?” It will be useless to give them 
the power of exacting compensation for 
improvements unless accompanied by fixity 
of tenure. Then, however, when fixity of 
tenure is given, you get a position in which 
the substance of ownership departs from 
the landlord and the shadow only remains. 
He is reduced like the Government of In- 
dia in the Presidency of Bengal to the re- 
ceipt of a permanent rent which cannot be 
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raised, and the country becomes a country 
of ryots, with nothing left but the ze- 
mindars and the tillers of the soil. The 
Government might get rid of the landlords 
by taking into its own hand the col- 
lection of the rent, which could be easily 
managed, I have no doubt, by the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer, who would make 
a fine financial operation of it by means 
of terminable annuities. To show you 
the kind of dreams which prevail among 
the Irish people, I will just state to the 
House what I heard the other day. Two 
men in a certain part of Ireland entered 
into a dreadful combat with each other in 
which both were severely wounded. A 
benevolent lady undertook to nurse one of 
these men, and at last asked him the cause 
of the combat. The cause was that each 
of them had cast his eye upon a par- 
ticular portion of the estate of the hus- 
band of the lady who had so kindly 
attended to him, and there being no Court 
of Law yet appointed to try such titles as 
would arise in case the Fenian conspiracy 
were successful, they determined to try 
it by the ordeal of battle and almost 
killed each other. Now, when you have 
people with such ideas in their heads, 
is it wise to encourage them by break- 
ing down in their favour those laws 
of property which regulate tenancy, and 
which obtain in the rest of the United 
Kingdom? Is it wise to use the lan- 
guage we perpetually hear—that what is 
good sense and sound law on this side of 
the Channel is not so on the other? Are 
we to defer to Irish opinion, and let sound 
principles and the elementary rules of ju- 
risprudence cease to have their efficacy ? 
I know that it is the fashionable theory 
now about Ireland ; and, though I wish to 
say nothing disagreeable, I am bound to 
say it seems tome to be the predominant 
principle which actuates the policy of the 
Government. I think any person who 
looks at these things with calmness and 
impartiality will see that there are not two 
truths in these matters. If there is aright 
and wrong, a wise and a foolish course, it 
cannot be altered by circumstances. Pre- 
judices and old animosities make certain 
persons in certain parts of the country take 
different views of these circumstances. I 
have no doubt myself that in Ireland, more 
than anywhere else, it is necessary our 
legislation should be founded on principles 
perfectly broad, perfectly well ascertained, 
perfectly defensible upon the most ab- 
stract philosophical grounds. I say in 
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Ireland especially, because in the turgid 
vortex of Irish opinion and discord we have 
nothing else but abstract principle to rely 
upon. You cannot give up principle with- 
out encouraging those dreams of recon- 

uering land which has been taken from 
them. You cannot give up all that is 
asked by the Ultramontane Episcopate 
without encouraging them in dreams 
equally fatal to the welfare of the people 
and the country. You must take your 
stand upon something; that something 
ought to be truth, honesty, and sound 
principle. If it is necessary to main- 
tain them in England, it is ten times more 
necessary to adhere to them with puncti- 
lious accuracy in Ireland. Our wisdom is, 
when we have got existing institutions in 
Ireland, whether they be land laws, col- 
leges, or schools, founded on the best 
principles we can find out for our own use 
in this country, to stand by them and main- 
tain them firmly, yielding to no clamour, 
seeking no vulgar popularity, but doing our 
duty as far as we know with reference to 
what is true and just, and not with any 
idea of momentary expediency. If I were 
to describe what our policy with regard to 
Ireland ought to be in a few words, I 
should say it consisted in patience, forbear- 
ance, firmness, and impartiality. 

Mea. J. STUART MILL: It was in an 
auspicious hour for the futurity of Ireland 
and of the Empire of which Ireland is so 
important a part, that a British Adminis- 
tration has introduced this Bill into Parlia- 
ment. I venture to express the opinion 
that nothing which any Government has 
yet done, or which any Government has 
yet attempted to do, for Ireland—not even 
Catholic Emancipation itself — has shown 
so true a comprehension of Ireland’s real 
needs, or has aimed so straight at the very 
heart of Ireland’s discontent and of Ire- 
land’s misery. It is a fulfilment of the 
promise held out by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at the beginning of the Session, 
when, in discharging the painful duty of 
calling on Parliament to treat Ireland once 
more—let us hope for the last time—as a 
disaffected dependency, he declared his pur- 
pose, and that of the Government of which 
he is a Member, to legislate for Ireland ac- 
cording to Irish exigencies, and no longer 
according to English routine. To have no 


better guide than routine is not a safe 

thing in any case; but to make the routine 

of one country our guide in legislating for 

another, is a mode of conduct which, unless 

by a happy accident, cannot lead to good. 
Mr. Lowe 
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It is a mistake which this country has often 
made—not perhaps so much from being 
more liable to it than other countries, as 
from having more opportunities of com- 
mitting it : having been so often called on to 
legislate and to frame systems of adminis- 
tration for dependencies very unlike itself. 
Sir, it is a problem of this sort which we 
still have before us when we attempt to 
legislate for Ireland. Not that Ireland is 
a dependency—those days are over ; she is 
an integral part of a great self-governing 
nation; but a part, I venture to say, very 
unlike the remaining parts. 1 am not 
going to talk about natural differences, 
race, and the like—the importance of 
which, I think, is very much exaggerated ; 
but let any hon. Gentleman consider what 
a different history Ireland has had from 
either England or Scotland, and ask himself 
whether that history must not have left its 
impress deeply engraven on Irish character, 
Consider again how different, even at this 
day, are the social circumstances of Ireland 
from those of England or Scotland; and 
whether such different circumstances must 
not often require different laws and in- 
stitutions. People often ask — it has 
been asked this evening—why should that 
which works well in England not work 
well in Ireland? or why should anything 
be needed in Ireland which is not needed 
in England? Are Irishmen an exception 
to all the rest of mankind, that they can- 
not bear the institutions and practices 
which reason and experience point out as 
the best suited to promote national pros- 
perity ? Sir, we were eloquently reminded 
the other night of that double ignorance 
against which a great philosopher warned 
his co-temporaries—ignorance of our being 
ignorant. But when we insist on applying 
the same rules in every respect to Ireland 
and to England, we show another kind of 
double ignorance, and at the same time 
disregard a precept older than Socrates— 
the precept which was inscribed on the 
front of the Temple of Delphi: we not 
only do not know those whom we undertake 
to govern, but we do not know ourselves. 
No, Sir, Ireland is not an exceptional 
country ; but England is. Irish cireum- 
stances and Irish ideas as to social and 
agricultural economy are the general ideas 
and circumstances of the human race; it is 
English cireumstances and English ideas 
that are peculiar. Ireland is in the main 
stream of human existence and human 
feeling and opinion ; it is England that is 
in one of the lateral channels. If any hon. 
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Gentleman doubts this, I ask, is there any 
other country on the face of the earth in 
which, not merely as an occasional fact, 
but as a general rule, the Jand is owned in 
great estates by one class, and farmed by 
another class of capitalist farmers at money 
rents fixed by contract, while the actual 
cultivators of the soil are hired labourers, 
wholly detached from the soil, and re- 
ceiving only day wages? Parts of other 
countries may be pointed out where 
something like this state of things exists 
in an exceptional fashion, but Great Bri- 
tain is the only country where it is the 
general rule. In all other places in 
which the cultivators have emerged from 
slavery, and from that modified form of 
slavery, serfage, and have not risen into 
the higher position of owning land in their 
own right, the labourer holds it, as in 
Ireland, directly from the landowner, and 
the intermediate class of well-to-do tenant- 
farmers has, as a general rule, no ex- 
istence. Ireland is like the rest of the 
world, and England is the exceptional 
country. Then, if we are making rules 
for the common case, is it reasonable to 
draw our precedents from the exceptional 
one? If we are to be guided by ex- 
perience in legislating for Ireland, it is 
Continental rather than English experience 
that we ought to consider, for it is on the 
Continent, and not in England, that we find 
anything like similarity of circumstances. 
And this explains why so much has been 
said in Ireland about tenant-right and fixity 
of tenure. For what does Continental ex- 
perience tell us, as a matter of historical 
fact? It tells us that wherever this agri- 
cultural economy, in which the actual cul- 
tivator holds the land directly from the 
proprietor, has been found consistent with 
the good cultivation of the land or with the 
comfort and prosperity of the cultivators, 
the rent has not been determined, as it is 
in Ireland, merely by contract, but the 
occupier has had the protection of some 
sort of fixed usage. The custom of the 
country has determined more or less pre- 
cisely the rent which he should pay, and 
guaranteed the permanence of his tenure 
as long as he paid it. Such a social and 
agricultural system as exists in Ireland has 
never succeeded without tenant-right and 
fixity of tenure. Do I therefore ask you 
to establish customary rents and fixity of 
tenure as the rule of occupancy in Ireland ? 
Certainly not. It is perhaps a sufficient 
reason that I know you will not do it ; but 
I am also aware that what may be very 
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wholesome when it grows up as a custom, 
approved and accepted by all parties, would 
not necessarily have the same success if, 
without having ever existed as a cus- 
tom, it were to be enforced as a law. 
Only I warn you of this. Peasant farm- 
ing never answers anywhere without fixity 
of tenure. If Ireland is ever to pros- 
per with peasant farming, fixity of tenure 
is an indispensable condition. But you 
do not want to perpetuate peasant farming; 
you want to improve Ireland in another 
way. You prefer the English agricultural 
economy, and desire to establish that. The 
only mode of cultivation which seems to 
you beneficial is cultivation by well-to-do 
tenant-farmers and hired labourers. Well, 
Sir, there is a good deal to be said 
against this doctrine—it is very disputable, 
but 1 am not going to dispute it now. I 
accept this as the thing you have got to 
do, and assuming it to be desirable, I 
ask, how is it to be brought about? 
This is not the first time that a problem 
of this sort has been propounded. The 
French Economists of the 18th century 
—on the whole the most enlightened think- 
ers of their time—tried to deal with a state 
of things not unlike what you have to deal 
with ; and they wanted exactly what you 
want. They had a wretched, down-trodden, 
half-starved race of peasant cultivators, and 
they wanted to have, instead of these, com- 
fortable farmers. Some of the more en- 
lightened of the great landlords of France 
adopted the doctrines of the Economists, 
and would gladly have carried them into 
practice ; but nothing came of it, and the 
reform of the agricultural economy of 
France had to wait for a revolution. Now, 
to what do the best writers attribute the 
failure of these agricultural reformers ? To 
this—that they aimed at putting farmers 
in the place of the peasants, when they 
should have aimed at raising the peasants 
into farmers. If you are going to succeed 
where they failed, it can only be by avoid- 
ing their error. Instead of bringing in 
capitalist farmers over the heads of the 
tenants, you have got to take the best of 
the present tenants, and elevate them into 
the comfortable farmers you want to have. 
You cannot evict a whole nation—the coun- 
try would be too hot to hold you and your 
new tenants if you attempted it. And 
supposing even that things could be made 
smooth for the successors of the existing 
peasantry by means of emigration, are you 
going to expatriate a whole people ? Would 
any hon. Gentleman desire to do that? 
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Would he endure the thought of doing it ? 
Supposing even that yon sought to use the 
right of landed property for such a purpose, 
is there any human institution which could 
have such a strain put upon it and not snap ? 
Well, then, how are the present tenantry, 
or the best of them, to be raised into a 
superior class of farmers? There is but 
one way, and this Bill which is before you 
affords the means. Give them what you 
can of the encouraging influences of owner- 
ship. Give them an interest in improve- 
ment. Enable them to be secure of enjoying 
the fruits of their own labour and outlay. 
Let their improvements be for their own 
benefit, and not solely for those whose land 
they till. There is no parallel problem to 
be resolved on this side of St. George’s 
Channel. The system of tenancy in 
England is found to be at least not 
incompatible with agricultural §improve- 
ment. In England and Scotland a large 
roportion of the landowners either give 
eases to their tenants, which afford them 
sufficient time for reaping the benefit of 
whatever improvements they may make, or, 
when there are no leases, there is gene- 
rally such a degree of confidence and 
mutual understanding between landlord 
and tenant, that they make their improve- 
ments in concert; or at all events the 
tenant, as a general rule, has no fear that 
the landlord will take an unfair advantage 
of him, and, by accepting a higher offer 
over his head, will possess himself without 
compensation of the inereased value which 
the tenant has given to the land. This is 
the case in England: but how is it in Ire- 
land? The reverse in all respects. There 
are few leases, except old and expiring ones, 
and no confidence at all between landlords 
and tenants. [‘*Oh, oh!”] Well, at 
least one-half of the landlords, or some 
other proportion of them, do not deserve 
confidence, and the consequence is that the 
tenants dare not trust the other half. If 
a tenant does trust his landlord, he 
does not trust, for he does not know, the 
next heir, or the stranger who may buy 
the property in the Landed Estates Court. 
The extent to which this want of confi- 
dence reaches is really one of the most re- 
markable facts in all history. There have 
been incontestable proofs of late years that 
the tenant farmers of Ireland often possess 
a considerable amount of savings. Where 
do these savings go to? They go into 


banks of deposit ; they go into the Eng- 
lish funds; they go under the thatch ; 
everywhere but to their natural investment, 
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the farm. There is something, to my 
mind, almost tragical in this state of things. 
For the fact is decidedly honourable to 
Irish landlords that these savings have 
been made by their tenants ; it exculpates 
a large proportion of them from the indis- 
criminate charges often brought against 
the entire elass; it proves that a much 
greater number of them than has often 
been supposed are neither greedy nor 
grasping, do not rack-rent their tenants, 
or take the last farthing in payment of 
rent ; and in spite of this, the tenants are 
so absolutely without confidence in them, 
that even the sums which the landlord’s 
forbearance has enabled them to accumu- 
late are sent away everywhere—are em- 
ployed for any purpose—except the most 
obvious and natural purpose, the improve- 
ment of their farms. Now, are you going 
to let this state of things continue? If 
we all deplore it—if we all are ashamed of 
it—what remedy is there but one? Give 
the tenant compensation, awarded by an 
impartial tribunal, for whatever increased 
value—and only for the increased value— 
he has given to the land. Do not use the 
fruits of his labour or of his outlay without 
paying for them, or without giving him 
assurance of being paid for them. The 
Bill appoints an impartial tribunal. When 
the parties do not agree, the case is to 
be adjudged by authorities who even in 
Ireland deserve and possess the confidence 
alike of landlords and tenants. Valuers 
appointed by the Government Board of 
Works will decide in the first instance, and 
the assistant barrister, the stipendiary 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions, is the Judge 
in appeal. I believe no one doubts that 
such arbitrators as these would be impar- 
tial, and would be trusted by the Irish 
people. But the right hon. Gentleman 
who spoke last (Mr. Lowe) said it was not 
so much the giving compensation he ob- 
jected to, as to the fact that improve- 
ments might be made under the Bill, to 
which the consent of the landlord had not 
been previously obtained. That provision, 
however, if we consider the matter, is 
the very essence of the Bill, and is indis- 
pensable to its operation. If improve- 
ments are only to be made by the land- 
lord’s permission, and on his voluntary 
promise of an indemnity, that can be done 
now; saving, indeed, some insufficiency 
in the legal power of a limited owner 
to bind his successors. But experience 
proves that when there is a want of 
confidence between landlords and tenants, 
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improvements which require the pre- 
‘vious consent of the landlord are not 
made at all. The tenant is afraid to serve 
a notice on his landlord. He is afraid to 
announce beforehand to the landlord that 
he is in a condition to make improvements, 
lest, being mostly a tenant-at-will, he 
should be thought to be also in a condition 
to pay a higher rent. Orhe fears that the 
landlord will do—what some landlords have 
been known to do—withhold his assent, on 
the speculation that the tenant may make 
the improvement notwithstanding, and the 
landlord may be able to profit by, without 
paying any indemnity. Or he thinks that 
the landlord may dislike an improving 
tenant, from a mere wish to keep his 
tenantry in a state of dependence. And 
what does the landlord sacrifice by re- 
nouncing the condition of previous con- 
sent? Nothing whatever but the power of 
taking for himself the fruits of the labour 
of others. He will still be free to improve 
the estate himself, if he can and will. But 
if he does not, and his tenant does, he will 
be prevented from appropriating the value 
which the tenant has created, without 
paying him an equivalent. What he 
will have to pay, will be determined 
not by the outlay of the tenant, but 
by the value actually added to the farm 
by the tenant’s labour or outlay, in the 
opinion of an impartial tribunal. It is 
of no consequence how much the tenant 
may have expended ; unless he has made 
the land worth more money to the land- 
lord for the landlord’s uses, he will receive 
nothing. Even in such a case as that 
to which the right hon. Gentleman alluded, 
and to which reference was frequently 
made before the Committee—the case of 
a landlord wishing to consolidate his farms, 
and the buildings erected by the tenant 
not being required when such consolidation 
took place—this cireumstance would be 
taken into consideration by the valuer, and 
the tenant would have to bear the loss. 
Indeed, in no case would the landlord sus- 
tain any pecuniary loss. He would sim- 
ply have to pay for value received. The 
objection is what would be called, on 
almost any subject but the present, a 
purely abstract objection. The Bill is 
thought to violate a certain abstract 
right of property in land. I eall it an ab- 
stract right, meaning that it is of no value 
to the possessor though it is hurtful to 
other people. Of what earthly use to any 
landed proprietor is the right of preventing 
improvement ? It is the right of the dog 
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in the manger. Yet, wonderful to relate, 
even this the Bill does not take away ; it 
leaves to the landlord the power of pre- 
venting the tenant’s improvements by a 
previous stipulation. But it does this in 
the confidence—I believe the well-grounded 
confidence—that the power will seldom be 
used, except when there is something to 
justify it in the special circumstances of 
the case. The framers of the Bill placea 
just reliance in the influence of a sound 
moral principle when once embodied in the 
law. They know that there is a great 
difference between requiring the tenant to 
ask permission from the landlord to make 
improvements, and throwing the onus on 
the landlord of prohibiting by anticipation 
a public benefit, which the law, if this Bill 
passes, will have declared its purpose of 
encouraging. I maintain, Sir, that the 
claim of the improver to the value of his 
improvements, so far from conflicting with 
the right of property in land, is a right of 
the very same description as landed pro- 
perty, and rests on the eame foundation. 
What is the ground and justification of 
landed property? I am afraid some hon. 
Members think that I am going to give 
utterance to some grave heresy on this 
subject. At least, those hon. Gentlemen 
who have been so obliging as to advertise 
my writings on an unexampled seale, and 
entirely free of expense either to myself or 
to my publisher, seemed to be much scan- 
dalized by some passages they had dis- 
covered, to the effect that landed property 
must be more limited in its nature than 
other proprietary rights, because no man 
made the land. Well, Sir, did any man 
make the land ? If not, did any man ac- 
quire it by gift, or by bequest, or by in- 
heritance, or by purchase, from the maker 
of it? These, I apprehend, are the founda- 
tions of the right to other property. Then 
what is the foundation of the right to 
property in land? The answer commonly 
made to this question is enough for me, 
and I agree in it. Though no man made 
the land, men, by their industry, made the 
valuable qualities of it; they reclaimed it 
from the waste, they brought it under cul- 
tivation, they made it useful to man, and 
so acquired as just a title to it as men have 
to what they have themselves made. Very 
well: I have nothing to say against this. 
But why, I ask, is this right, which is ac- 
quired by improving the land, to be for ever 
confined to the person who first improved 
it? If it requires improving again, and 
some one does improve it again, does not 
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this new improver acquire a kind of right 
akin to that of the original improver? Of 
course I do not pretend that when one 
person has acquired a right to land by im- 
proving it, another, by improving it again, 
can oust the first man of his right. But 
neither do I admit that the man who has 
once improved a piece of land, acquires 
thereby an indefeasible right to prevent 
any one else from improving it for the 
whole remainder of eternity ; or a right to 
profit, without cost to himself, by improve- 
ments which some one else has made. 
Landed property in its origin had nothing 
to rest upon but the moral claim of the 
improver to the value of his improvement ; 
and unless we recognize on the same 
ground a kindred claim in the temporary 
occupier, we give up the moral basis on 
which landed property rests, and leave it 
without any justification but that of actual 
possession—a title which can be pleaded 
for every possible abuse. We have heard 
a good deal lately about “ thoughtful 
Reformers.’ It seems there are a great 
many thoughtful Reformers in this House 
—some of them very thoughtful ones 
indeed. I wish there were as many 
thoughtful Conservatives ; but I am afraid 
they keep most of their thoughtfulness for 
Reform. However, we know there are 
thoughtful Conservatives, and they cannot 
be all on this side of the House. Let me 
remind them of a writer with whose works 
they must all of them be familiar—the 
most thoughtful mind that ever tried to give 
a philosophic basis to English Conservatism 
—the late Mr. Coleridge. In his second 
Lay Sermon, this eminent Conservative 
propounds a theory of property in land, 
compared with which anything which I 
ever hinted at is the merest milk and water. 
His idea of landed property is, that it is a 
kind of public function—a trust rather than 
& property—which the owner is morally 
justified in using for his own advantage, 
only after certain great social ends, con- 
nected with the cultivation of the country 
and the well-being of its inhabitants, have 
been amply fulfilled. I am not claiming 
anything comparable to this. All I ask is, 
that the improvement of the country and 
the well-being of the people may be at- 
tended to, when they are proved not to be 
inconsistent with the pecuniary interest of 
the landowners. This modest demand is 


the only one I make; becanse I believe, 
and because it is believed by those who are 
better judges of the condition of Ireland 
than I can pretend to be, that no more than 
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this is necessary to cure the existing evils. 
Sir, the House has now a golden oppor- 
tunity. When I think how small a thing 
it is which is now asked of us, and when [| 
hear, as I have heard, Members of this 
House, usually classed as of extreme 
opinions—men who are Irish of the Irish, 
who have the full confidence of what is 
called the National party—when such men 
assure us that the tenantry, who have been 
searcely touched by any of the things you 
have hitherto done for the benefit of Ire- 
land, will, as they hope, and as they think 
there is ground to believe, be reconciled to 
their lot, and changed from a discontented, 
if not disloyal, to a hopeful and satisfied 
part of the nation, by so moderate—I had 
almost said so minute—a concession as 
that which is now proposed ; I confess I 
am amazed that those who have suffered 
so long and so bitterly are able to be con- 
ciliated or calmed by so small a gift; and 
deplorable would it indeed be if so small 
a gift were refused to them. Even if 
we ourselves had not full confidence in this 
remedy, there is nothing in it so alarming 
that we need be afraid to try, as an experi- 
ment, what is so ardently wished for by a 
country to which we owe so much repara- 
tion that she ought to be the spoilt child 
of this country for a generation to come—to 
be treated not only with justice but with 
generous indulgence. I am speaking in 
the presence of many who listened, like 
myself, to that touching speech which was 
delivered on the last night of the Reform 
debate, by the hon. Member for Tralee 
(The O’Donoghue)—when he, who is so 
well entitled to speak in the name of the 
Irish people, and of that portion of them 
of whom we have had the hardest thoughts, 
and who have had the hardest thoughts of 
us, held out his hand to us and declared that 
if there is even one party in this House and 
in this country who reciprocate the feeling 
he then showed, and really regard the 
Irish as fellow-countrymen, they will be 
fellow-countrymen to us—they will labour 
and contend by our side, have the same 
objects with us, look forward to the same 
and not to a different future, and let the 
dream of a separate nationality remain a 
dream. Many, I am sure, must have felt 
as I felt while I listened to his eloquent 
and feeling words, that if this House only 
wills it, that speech is the beginning of a 
new era. Let us not fling away in want 
of thought—for it is not want of heart— 
the reconciliation so frankly tendered. His- 
tory will not say that we of the present 
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generation are unwilling to govern Ireland 
as she ought to be governed :—let us not 
go down to posterity with the contemptible 
reputation of being unable to do so. Let 
it not be said of us that, with the best 
possible intentions towards Ireland, no 
length of time or abundance of experience 
could teach us to understand her—whether 
it is insular narrowness, making us incapa- 
ble of imagining that Ireland’s exigencies 
could be in any way different from Eng- 
land’s ; or because the religious respect 
we cherish for everything which has the 
smallest savour of a right of property, has 
degenerated, as is sometimes the case with 
other religions, into a superstition. Let 
us show that our principles of government 
are not a mere generalization from English 
facts ; but that in legislating for Ireland 
we can take into account Irish cireum- 
stances : and that our care for landed pro- 
perty is an intelligent regard for its es- 
sentials, and for the ends it. fulfils, and 
not a servile prostration before its mere 
name. 

Mr. DILLON said, the first duty of 
an Irish Member, rising after such a speech 
as they had just listened to, must be to 
thank the speaker for the generous senti- 
ments he had expressed. He (Mr. Dillon) 
could only wish in addition that such senti- 
ments could be acted on for ten years in 
legislating for Ireland; for he was sure 
that at the end of such a beneficent course 
the relations of the two countries would be 
very materially different. Adverting to 
subjects touched on in the previous portion 
of the debate, the hon. Member contended 
that the principle of compulsory compen- 
sation to the tenant of an absentee land- 
lord was not contrary to natural justice. 
The argument that a system which did not 
apply to landlords and tenants in England 
and Scotland should not apply to Ireland, 
his right hon. Friend the Attorney General 
for Ireland had already answered, by show- 
ing that the state of Ireland was peculiar. 
In England and Scotland farms were let 
with improvements made upon them; while 
all improvements made upon farms in Ire- 
land were made by the occupiers, and not 
by the landlords. But there was another 
answer to that argument which he (Mr. 
Dillon) would take the liberty of mention- 
ing. The responsibility for an exceptional 
state of things which rendered exceptional 
legislation necessary, rested entirely upon 
the Legislature and people of England. 
The treatment received by Ireland in past 
times, at the hands of the English Govern- 
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ment, had created an artificial relation be- 
tween the classes of proprietors and oceu- 
piers in Ireland which rendered such special 
legislation for that country absolutely ne- 
cessary. It was the English nation and 
the English Government who placed in 
Ireland a proprietary of one race and one 
religion over a peasantry of another race 
and another religion ; and he submitted 
that when, on behalf of Ireland, special 
remedies were now demanded for the spe- 
cial and exceptional evils so created, the 
Legislature was simply evading its respon- 
sibility, when it referred them to the case 
of England and Scotland, where existing 
social relations were the result of free and 
natural development. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Calne (Mr. Lowe) 
had introduced into his speech an illustra- 
tion which appeared to be a favourite one 
with him, for he had used it in a question 
put to him (Mr. Dillon) when examined 
upon the Committee last year. He had 
then given an answer which he would now 
take the liberty to repeat—namely, that 
the applicability of the illustration rested 
on the supposition that the pot of iron and 
the pot of clay do not now come into col- 
lision ; but he was aware from his expe- 
rience that collision between them was 
frequent, and always resulted most disas- 
trously to the weaker vessel. He said he 
thought, therefore, that some protection 
for the sides of the pot of clay should be 
devised, which would enable it to bear the 
shock of the collision ; and this Bill might 
be fairly taken as a protection of that kind. 
The discontent existing in Ireland could 
not be traced to a single cause, but the 
most fruitful source of discontent was the 
relation between landlord and tenant. In 
support of that assertion he begged to 
read the observations made by the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland a few evenings ago 
in the other House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member is 
not in order in quoting in this House a 
speech made in the other House during 
the present Session. 

Mr. DILLON said, that he would not 
make any quotation from the speech to 
which he had referred, but probably the 
noble Lord’s words would be in the recol- 
lection of the Members of the House. 
Nothing could be more strong than the 
observations made by the noble Lord re- 
specting the connection between the dis- 
content in Ireland and the relations between 
landlord and tenant, and the necessity for 
such a change in the law as the Bill con- 
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templated. The principle of the Bill—the 
principle of giving compensation to an im- 
proving tenant — was founded in justice, 
and the House was estopped from contro- 
verting that principle by its own acts, and 
by the declarations of distinguished Mem- 
bers on both sides of the House. Three 
Bills obtained a second reading, embody- 
ing, in a spirit more or less liberal, the 
principle of compensating the tenant for 
improvements. He should not detain the 
House by reading the declarations of such 
eminent men as Lord Palmerston, Lord 
Derby, and Lord Westbury, when Attorney 
General ; but there were three Members 
of the House to whose opinions he would 
refer. Those Members were the noble 
Lord the Member for Cockermouth (Lord 
Naas), the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Dublin University, and the hon. 
and learned Member for Belfast. The noble 
Lord the Member for Cockermouth was 
Chief Seeretary for Ireland in 1852, when 
a Bill was introduced embodying the prin- 
ciple of compensation for retrospective im- 
provements. Retrospective compensation 
must have been compensation for improve- 
ments made, not only without the consent 
of the landlord, but made at a time when 
the landlord could have no suspicion that a 
claim would be made against him for them. 
The noble Lord the Member for Cocker- 
mouth spoke strongly in favour of that 
Bill. The right hon. Member for the 
University of Dublin said the Bill specified 
the improvements for which compensation 
would be allowed—they were prospective 
and retrospective. Therefore he said he 
thought they were entitled to take credit 
for those Bills; ‘‘ because, if they were 
compared to the Report of the Devon Com- 
mission, they would be found to contain, 
not only the recommendations of that Com- 
mission, but to go far beyond them.”’ They 
did not on the present occasion ask the 
right hon. Gentleman to go beyond the 
recommendation of the Devon Commission; 
they were more moderate in these days. 
The hon. and learned Member for Belfast 
(Sir Hugh Cairns) gave notice when the 
Bills referred to were pending before the 
House of the following Amendment :— 
“Be it enacted that if any tenant, or those 
under whom he derives, shall, before the passing 
of this Act, have executed improvements in the 
holding, of the nature contemplated by the Act, 
and if the landlord for the time being shall proceed 
by any process of law against such tenant for the 
purpose of evicting and shall evict his interest in 
the holding otherwise than for non-payment of 
rent or breach of covenant, such tenant may re- 
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cover from such landlord just and reasonable com- 
pensation for the expenditure of labour and money 
bond fide made by such tenant, or those under 
whom he derives, and the court shall award such 
compensation.” 

He recalled the strong testimony borne on 
a former occasion by those three hon. Mem- 
bers to the justice of the principle of giving 
compensation to tenants for improvements 
made without the previous consent of the 
landlord, not only because their opinions 
had justly great weight with the House, 
but also for the purpose of reminding them 
that a decent regard to consistency must 
compel them to support the moderate affir- 
mation of that principle contained in the 
present Bill. He would next refer to two 
still higher authorities, both of whom would 
probably be remembered in future times 
as ornaments of that House. One of them 
had passed away long since, having left a 
name as imperishable as the language in 
which his noble thoughts were enshrined. 
To the other it was still their privilege to 
listen when he shed the light of his calm 
and unclouded intelleet upon the subjects 
of their discussions. About ninety years 
ago, writing on the condition of Ireland, 
Edmund Burke powerfully pourtrayed the 
evil effects of insecurity of tenure, not 
merely on the material condition, but on 
the moral qualities and character of the 
people in the following words :— 

“Confine a man to tar ion and 
you at once cut off that laudable ‘avarice which 
every wise State has cherished as one of the first 
principles of its greatness. Allow a man but a 
temporary possession ; lay it down as a maxim 
that he never can have any other, and you imme- 
diately and infallibly turn him to temporary en- 
joyments ; and these enjoyments are never the 
pleasures of labour and free industry whose 
quality it is to famish the present hour, and to 
squander all upon prospect and futurity. They 
are, on the contrary, those of a thoughtless, loiter- 
ing, and dissipated life.” 


The second authority to whom he (Mr. 
Dillon) alluded was that of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Westminster (Mr. J. Stuart Mill), 
who thus described the results of the pre- 
sent system of Irish Land Tenure in his 
Political Economy— 

“Almost alone among mankind, the Irish 
cottier is in this condition, that he can scarcely 
be either better or worse off by any act of his 
own. If he was industrious or prudent, nobody 
but his landlord would gain; if he is lazy or in- 
temperate, it is at his landlord’s expense. A 
situation more devoid of motives to either labour 
or self-command, imagination itself cannot con- 
ceive. The inducements of free human beings 
are taken away and those of a slave not substi- 
tuted. He has nothing to hope and rece the to 
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against this he protects himself by a defensive 
civil war. Is it not then a bitter satire for the 
mode in which opinions are formed on the most 
important problems of human nature and life, to 
find grave public instructors imputing the back- 
wardness of Irish industry and the want of energy 
of the Irish people in improving their condition, 
to a peculiar indolence and insouciance in the 
Celtic character ?” 


Turning to the Bill then before the House, 
some appeared to- think it an invasion of 
the rights of the landlord. Others held 
that it did not go far enough in protecting 
the rights of the tenant. But he believed 
there was a large preponderance of feel- 
ing in Ireland, which was prepared to 
make fair allowance for the difficulties of 
the Government in introducing a measure 
of that kind, and which acknowledged 
that any settlement of that question must 
be a compromise. If the Bill were to be 
received by the landlords of Ireland as a 
body ia a spirit of hostility, he admitted 
that it would not be worth much to the 
tenantry of Ireland. For himself he had 
never yet advocated this question in a spirit 
of hostility to the landlords. He had al- 
ways said that, as a body, they were dis- 
posed to act fairly, and that legislation was 
required not for the honest majority, but 
for the dishonest minority. It was enough 
to justify the passing of an Act of this 
kind if there were occasional instances of 
oppression; few as compared with the bulk 
of the transactions between the landlords 
and tenants, but still numerous enough to 
shake the confidence of the body of tenan- 
try, and to paralyze the industry of the 
country. Now, he would take the liberty 
of asking the landlords of Ireland to con- 
sider fairly and without prejudice the pre- 
sent Bill, and especially to consider the 
securities with which it proposed to guard 
their interests. In the first place the Bill 
gave no compensation in any case, save 
when the tenant was evicted by the land- 
lord; so long as the tenant was left in 
possession of the land, no claim for com- 
pensation could arise at all. If he were 
to say that landlords habitually evicted 
their tenants without giving them com- 
pensation, it would be resented as a ca- 
lumny on the landlords. Well, assuming 
that the rule was the other way, the land- 
lords as a body had nothing whatever to 
fear from the Bill. Again, tenants with 
leases for longer terms than thirty-one 
years would have no claim for compensa- 
tion. By the 29th clause the landlord had 
power to stipulate that any specific im- 
provement should not be made by the 
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tenant, and, if made, that he should have 
no claim for compensation. This provision 
would oppose an effectual bar against at- 
tempts at making improvements which 
would be unreasonable and out of place. 
It was sometimes said that this would 
legalize a general agreement against all 
improvements whatever, but this was an 
unfair interpretation of the clause. The 
landlord had a fourth effeetive security in 
the provision that the limit of compensa- 
tion was to be the increase in the letting 
value of the land, as fixed by an impartial 
valuator. To insist on the necessity of an 
expressed consent by the landlord prelimi- 
nary to any improvement was equivalent to 
saying that no legislation whatever ought 
to take place, since an agreement between 
landlord and tenant might of course be 
made at any time without legislation at 
all. He warned the Government not to 
consent to the introduction of that fatal 
provision into the Bill. If the Amendment 
of the noble Lord were adopted the Bill 
would do mtich more to exasperate and 
alienate the tenantry of Ireland than to 
conciliate them. 

Mx. PIM said, he was surprised to hear 
from the noble Lord opposite (Lord Naas) 
that there was no strong feeling on this 
subject in Ireland. He held an entirely 
different opinion; and from his own expe- 
rience he could say that there was no 
question, whether real or fanciful, which 
excited so much feeling in that country. 
Another topic very much dwelt upon by 
the noble Lord and those who followed on 
the same side, was the various extravagant 
ideas which prevailed in Ireland on the 
land question. No doubt very extravagant 
ideas in reference to tenant-right did onee 
prevail in Ireland ; but constant ventilation 
and agitation of the subject had done 
much to correct opinion; and one of the 
reasons why he was desirous that this Bill 
should become law was that he believed it 
would put an end to those extravagant 
ideas, coming as it would, backed by the 
approval of hon. Members who were con- 
sidered the representatives of the most 
extreme party in Ireland on the subject of 
an amendment in respect of the tenure of 
land. A friend of his, who was a large 
landed proprietor, had told him he hoped the 
Bill would pass, because it would satisfy 
public feeling; and any inconvenience to 
which he as a landlord might be put, 
would be amply compensated by the agi- 
tation on the subject being put an end to. 
The whole of the discussion that had taken 
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place that night had reference to the third 
part of the Bill ; but, though the first and 
second parts were not so important, still 
they were of considerable importance, and 
were necessary in conjunction with the 
third part, to give symmetry to the measure. 
The whole object of the Bill was to sim- 
plify the Act of 1860, by getting rid of 
some notices which appeared to be unne- 
cessary. He believed that the improve- 
ments made by landlords in Ireland during 
the last few years were very considerable, 
and that the £2,000,000 to which reference 
had been made had been most judiciously 
employed. Complications had been swept 
away, and landlords could spend their 
money with less trouble than they could 
formerly. He was pleased to find that the 
Bill, following the example of the Mont- 
gomery Act of Scotland, proposed to give 
power to landlords who were owners for 
life to charge improvements upon their 
estates. Nothing could be more important 
to Ireland than an increase in the number 
of proprietors and an increase in the num- 
ber of resident proprietors ; and it would 
be well if both were multiplied tenfold, 
because there was a great want of men of 
education and position to take part in the 
management of local affairs and to dis- 
charge the duties of magistrates, which 
was the real reason why it was necessary 
to have stipendiary magistrates. It was 
surprising to him that many gentlemen 
who called themselves Englishmen, but who 
were connected with Irish families, and 
held large properties in both countries, 
did not divide their property, and form two 
great families, which the magnitude of 
their estates would warrant them in doing. 
The second part of the Bill had special 
reference to the leasing powers, and 
showed an improvement on the Bill of 
1860, and much that was calculated to 
impede the operation of that Act had been 
removed, several unnecessary formalities 
having been got rid of. From what he had 
read he inferred that very great improve- 
ments must have been made in the low- 
lands of Scotland within the last 150 years. 
He had been told a story of a man who 
took a lease of land at 15s. an acre for 
nineteen years, laid out £2,000 or £3,000 
within seven years, and amply repaid him- 
self in fourteen years, having made the 
land worth, at the expiration of the lease, 
50s. an acre. This was an illustration 
of what might be done under a lease with 
capital, energy, and industry. He had 


consulted two tenants about the Bill. One, 
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a shrewd, intelligent man, had great ob- 
jections to a limitation to £5 an acre ; and 
the other, whose family had held the same 
farm for 150 years—proving that there 
were long tenures in Ireland as well as in 
England—desiderated leases clearly de- 
fining what was to be done by landlord and 
tenant. As he understood the noble Lord 
the Member for Cockermouth (Lord Naas), 
he stated that the improvements would be 
concealed from the landlord. He (Mr. 
Pim) did not see how it was possible to 
conceal improvements; but he thought 
the tenant should within twelve months 
give the owner notice that he had made 
certain improvements which he conceived 
entitled him to compensation, and then the 
necessary evidence on the subject could 
readily be obtained. The noble Lord also 
said that if the Bill passed all land would 
be hereafter held under written contracts. 
He (Mr. Pim) thought that the most valu- 
able effect of the Bill. The noble Lord 
had said that the entering into contracts 
to regulate the compensation would lead to 
an unpleasant state of things. He (Mr. 
Pim) did not think that would te the ease 
if the landholders were honourable men, 
and men who attended to their estates 
personally. It was for the benefit of the 
State that the landlords should be obliged 
to attend to their properties, and this would 
be necessary if this Bill passed. He 
thought he might without exaggeration 
assert that a great number of Irish land- 
lords paid no attention whatever to their 
property, either by themselves or their 
agents, beyond collecting the rents twice a 
year, and it would be beneficial to the 
country if such landlords were compelled 
by law to look after their property a little 
more. For his part, he could see no difficulty 
with respect to a landlord making a con- 
tract. The Bill of 1835, which contained 
many proposals far more objectionable than 
this—especially the retrospective clauses— 
was supported by hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
who, nevertheless, were now opposing this. 
As to legislating for Ireland in the same 
way as for England, that had been the 
dream of his life. The system of excep- 
tional legislation for Ireland he had from 
his childhood regarded as so great a griev- 
ance that he used to think that if ever he 
should have the honour of a seat in the 
House of Commons, he would oppose every 
measure which did not extend to the three 
countries together. There had been num- 
bers of Whiteboy Acts and other excep- 
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own memory the Habeas Corpus had been 
twice, if not thrice, repealed in that coun- 
try. But this was not a subject to which 
the objection to exceptional legislation ap- 
plied ; the Bill intended to enforce in re- 
spect of land the mercantile principle of 
written contracts; and then the great 
benefit of the Bill would be that hardly 
any land would be held without a written 
contract, so that both parties would know 
their exact position, and the injustice and 
heartburning which had arisen from the 
landlord and tenant understanding matters 
in a conflicting manner would thus be 
avoided. He could see no grounds except 
those of class feeling for opposing the 
second reading. Lord Derby in 1860 
urged that the Bill of that year should be 
allowed to go into Committee, where it 
might be made into a workable measure ; 
and he (Mr. Pim) hoped that hon. Mem- 
bers on the other side of the House would 
show fairness enough to let this Bill go into 
Committee, where its details might be pro- 
perly sifted. 

Mr. READ said, he believed that he was 
the only Member of the House who de- 
rived his income entirely from the occu- 
pation of land, and it would naturally be 
assumed, therefore, that his sympathies 
were with the tenant farmers. He was 
rejoiced to hear that there was to be a just 
and generous measure introduced, which 
was to settle the grievances and the wrongs 
of the Irish tenantry. He could claim 
no personal knowledge of the agriculture 
of Ireland, but having in his younger 
days passed a few years in South Wales, 
with a soil and climate similar to Ireland, 
he knew something about reclaiming bogs, 
the cultivation of hill sides, building 
stone walls, and constructing rude farm 
buildings. He understood that what was 
called tenant-right in England—namely, 
compensation for the expenditure of arti- 
ficial food and manures, and the applica- 
tion of lime, chalk, clay, and mineral 
manure—was not applicable to Ireland, 
and these being only transient improve- 
ments were generally paid cheerfully by 
the incoming tenant, required no notice 
from either party, and were seldom ob- 
jected to by the landlord. 

The object of the Bill, he took it, 
was to give security to the tenant in 
cases where everything was done by him 
and nothing by the landlord. It was 
& gross injustice that a man who had 
drained and enclosed and built upon a 
farm should soon after be called upon to 
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pay an advanced rent or be ejected; but 
how was this to be remedied ? Some 
said that no tenant should be so foolish as 
to trust such an earthen vessel as an Irish 
landlord without a lease—while others 
maintain that a tenant should never be 
ejected from a farm as long as he paid the 
original rent. The Bill did not go quite 
so far as that, but its tendency was in that 
direction, for it provided that a tenant 
should enjoy the farm for thirty-one years 
before paying an additional rent, and that 
if he spent £5 per acre on the improve- 
ment of the land he should be entitled at 
the end of twenty-five or thirty years to 
be recouped every farthing if the improve- 
ment was as good as when it was first 
made. There were some improvements in 
which this was the case, such as the re- 
moval of large boulder stones, good pipe 
draining, and the raising of fences. Now, 
his opinion was, that if a tenant occupied 
a farm for such a length of time as to re- 
imburse himself, with moderate profit and 
fair interest, for the capital he had ex- 
pended on it, the landlord should at the 
expiration of that period come into the 
full enjoyment and possession of it—and 
he contended that for most agricultural 
purposes twenty-one years were amply 
sufficient. But this Bill repudiated such 
views, and in the case of reclaiming bogs 
and erecting farm buildings, extended the 
compensation to forty-one years, without 
any graduated schedule, the full extent of 
which would be illustrated by supposing a 
tenant to judiciously spend £50 in reclaim- 
ing ten acres of bog this year, he could even 
in the year 1906—supposing his works 
were in good order—claim the whole of 
his £50 from the landlord. 

Some part of his own county, a hundred 
years ago, was a mere heath or rabbit-war- 
ren, but in consequence of the land having 
been let on twenty-one years’ leases it had 
been enormously improved in value, and the 
rents had increased 200 per cent, and was 
now occupied by a prosperous and con- 
tented tenantry; and the hon. Member for 
Dublin City (Mr. Pim) had just shown how 
a nineteen years’ lease in Scotland had, to 
the mutual satisfaction of both landlord and 
tenant, raised the value of the land from 
15s. to 50s, an acre, which destroyed many 
of his able arguments in favour of the 
Bill. The Irish landlords were now called 
upon to pay for improvements which, 
whether efficient or inefficient, might alto- 
gether interfere with their plans for a 
general improvement of the property. It 
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was no safeguard to the landlord that he 
should only be called upon to pay the in- 
creased value of the property. The hon. 
Memberfor Westminster(Mr. J. Stuart Mill) 
was wrong when he said the valuer in 
assessing the compensation would regard 
the improvements as they bore upon the 
value of the whole of the landlord’s estate, 
whereas he, on the other hand, believed 
that the valuer would only look to the 
benefit the improvements might confer 
upon the particular farm occupied by the 
tenant. It was easy to understand that 
improvements which might be beneficial 
to a particular plot of land might be incon- 
venient if not detrimental to the estate at 
large. The late Mr. Pusey had introduced 
three moderate measures into that House 
on this subject, which embodied the very 
reasonable principle that if a tenant with 
the consent of his landlord erected build- 
ings, &c., he should at the expiration of 
his tenancy be paid compensation, which 
advantage, with others of a similar nature, 
had been already secured to the Irish 
tenantry ; but Mr. Pusey’s Bills were re- 
jected, in another place, and therefore he 
was sure that the present measure had no 
chance of being carried through Parlia- 
ment. He contended that if a tenant 
would build upon the property of another 
without or it might be against the owner’s 
consent, surely justice would be satisfied 
by enabling him to sell and remove his 
buildings. 

The last clause in the Bill partly 
abolished the law of distress, and, if 
passed, a similar clause would be necessary 
for England and Scotland. It would 
be absolutely impossible to maintain the 
law of distress in England and the law of 
hypothec in Scotland after passing such a 
measure as that before them. The abo- 
lition of the law of distress would be 
hailed by the wealthy portion of the ten- 
antry with delight, as they believed that 
under the present system the landlord had 
a preference over the general creditors. 
They believed that the landlord often 
passed over a responsible man in order to 
let his land to a man of straw who offered 
a larger rent, and that he did so because 
he felt suré of getting his rent. But in 
the event of such a change taking place, 
land could not be let upon the same terms 
as at present, as the landlord would be 
compelled to enforce the payment of his 
rent before, instead of after, it was due, 
and in times of calamity he would not be 
able to grant his tenants the indulgence 
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he could safely offer them under the ex- 
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isting system. But the proposal of the 
Government would inflict all the hardship 
of the existing law without conferring any 
of the benefits of total repeal. The gene- 
ral creditor would be deluded into the 
idea that the landlord had no preferential 
claim, and the owner might still prefer 
the man of small means, as he knew he 
could at any time retain the power of 
distress by entering into a written agree- 
ment to that effect with his tenant. It 
was said that the real object of the Bill 
was to compel landlords to grant written 
agreements to their tenants, and to abolish 
the law of distress; but if that were so 
he should object to such changes being 
effected by a side-wind, instead of being 
boldly carried as substantive measures. 

He regretted that he had not been able 
to consult with any hon. Gentleman as to 
the legal interpretation of some clauses of 
the Bill, but he had had the advantage of 
going through the Act with his hon. Friend 
the Member for Linlithgowshire (Mr. 
M‘Lagan), who represented the Scotch 
tenantry as much as he did the farmers of 
his own county, and found that he was still 
more decidedly hostile to some of its pro- 
visions. ‘Therefore, believing the Govern- 
ment measure to be dangerous in principle 
and faulty in detail, he was reluctantly 
compelled to record his vote against the 
second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. SAUNDERSON said, that so far 
as he could see the Irish landlords would 
have a guarantee in the 29th clause of the 
Bill, which would prevent them from suf- 
fering any loss from its operation. That 
clause would enable landlords to enter into 
contracts with their tenants that certain 
things should not be done which might be 
considered prejudicial to the property. Ob- 
jeetions had been made to the proposed 
legislation on the ground that it was dif- 
ferent from what had been adopted for 
England. No doubt if the laws of Eng- 
land were the same as in Ireland there 
would be no room for those who represented 
Ireland to claim any exceptional legislation. 
But this objection vanished when it was 
considered that the condition of the two 
countries had in the course of centuries 
become entirely different, and that the 
beneficial legislation that had made Eng- 
land what it was had not extended to Ire- 
land. It was in consequence of the ex- 
ceptional legislation which had taken place 
to the advantage of England that this Bill 
had become necessary. He did not believe 
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that this Bill, if passed, would have any 
effect in removing the disaffection which 
existed in Ireland—and he denied that the 
tenant farmers of Ireland had had anything 
to do with that disaffection. For the last 
seventy or eighty years that body had held 
aloof from agitation. At the same time, 
he must say that the effect of bad govern- 
ment in Ireland would take years of good 
Government to completely eradieate. In 
1798 there were very few farmers concerned 
in that rebellion ; in 1848 very few of the 
farming class were engaged in the con- 
spiracy which was terminated in Widow 
Cormack’s cabbage garden, and they were 
altogether absent from the Fenian conspi- 
racy of 1866. He hoped that this Bill 
would be passed into law after the details 
had been carefully considered in Commit- 
tee. It was his intense and undeniable be- 
lief that if their beloved Sovereign should 
require the assistance of Her Irish sub- 
jects, She would find amongst the Irish 
tenant farmers as many loyal and willing 
hands and hearts as might be necessary. 
Mr. WHITESIDE said, his right hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney General 
for Ireland had characterized the Bill as a 
measure which was calculated to do no 
injury to the landlord, while it conferred 
every conceivable benefit upon the tenant, 
and at the same time he maintained that it 
was a Bill which was generally called for. 
He (Mr. Whiteside) challenged both state- 
ments,.and asserted that it would injure 
the landlord and do no good to the tenant, 
while at the same time it was not asked 
for by the tenant farmers as a class. As 
far as the tenantry of Ulster were con- 
cerned, he believed that nothing would 
more excite their indignation than any 
measure of this kind, because they knew 
that it would set aside that ancient cus- 
tom under which they had prospered. He 
concurred with the hon. Gentleman who 
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upon this subject some twenty-five years 
ago by the then Lord Stanley. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland had referred to a Bill 
introduced by Lord Stanley in 1845 in the 
other House, but did not produce the Bill 
itself. He (Mr. Whiteside) had been un- 
able to procure a copy of it, but he would 
venture to say that if it were produced and 
read its clauses would be found to be very 
different from those contained in the pre- 
sent measure. He thought it hardly fair 
to cite a Bill which was not produced, and 
which if produced would refute the very 
argument which it was brought forward to 
support. In 1852, again, the right hon. 
Gentleman said that the Conservatives in- 
troduced a Bill which could only be re- 
garded as worse than the present measure 
—a description which was, he thought, 
scarcely complimentary to the Bill now 
brought forward. The fact of the matter 
was this—that the Devon Commission had 
produced an enormous quantity of evidence 
which lay in a heap before the Government 
of Lord Derby. The question, then, was 
what was to be done with it? Lord Derby's 
Government thereupon produced three Bills, 
two of which were now law. Now, the 
Law of Landlord and Tenant in Ireland 
was not, as the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham said, existing in 200 Acts of Parlia- 
ment. It existed only in one. Those 
200 Acts had been all repealed, and what 
was considered valuable in them was se- 
lected and embodied in that one Act. The 
first of those Bills passed by the Derby 
Government was the Leasing Powers Bill, 
which gave what was now asked for— 
leasing powers for the granting of twenty- 
one years’ leases to the agricultural classes. 
Next, a Bill was introduced founded upon 
the principle of compensating tenants for 
improvements. It, however, did not give 
money to the tenants for real improvements, 


last spoke (Mr. Saunderson) in saying that! but it said that if the tenant performed all 
the tenantry of Ireland were at present | his covenants, and paid his rent, he should 
contented ; he would go further and say have a certain allotted period of time to 


he believed them to be prosperous. 


denied that they were a wretched, ill-| 


He | enjoy the benefit of those substantial im- 


provements. The present measure, how- 


governed, down-trodden people, as the| ever, unlike its predecessor, invited the 


hon. Member for Westminster (Mr. Stuart 
Mill) had charaeterized them. The te- 
nantry of Ireland were, he believed, in a 
higher state of prosperity than they had 
been for many years passed. They did 
not want this Bill, and everybody in the 
North of Ireland knew that it would be 
accepted with disfavour in that country. 
Much had been said of the Bill introduced 





tenant not to pay his rent, but to set 
off against its non-payment improvements, 
which might have been effected not only 
without the consent of the landlord but 
even against his will. Sir John Young 
submitted a Bill on this subject to a Com- 
mittee, but it was not approved of. It 
proposed, amongst other things, to give 
the tenant a claim for emblements and 
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fixtures. It was, however, agreed to by 
the Committee to pass a fixture clause, 
and that clause was embodied in the Leas- 
ing Powers Bill. As Lord Dufferin re- 
marked last year when speaking on this 
subject, if such a principle as was now 
contended for was allowed a landlord might 
let his land to a tenant for a dairy, his 
object being to keep it a grass farm— 
nevertheless the tenant might change the 
nature of the plan by building on it a 
house, and claim compensation from the 
landlord for the same, although the change 
might be utterly opposed to the object of 
the latter. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Calne (Mr. Lowe) said 
he was at a loss to know why such a 
measure as this was introduced into the 
House. He (Mr. Whiteside) could under- 
stand the why and the wherefore. He had 
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’ no doubt that it was one of the three mea- 


sures which had been sketched out by the 
hon. Member for Birmingham in his letter 
to the Lord Mayor of Dublin. That hon. 
Gentleman in his letter stated that if the 
Gentlemen from Ireland would but join the 
Liberal party in carrying the Parliamen- 
tary Reform Bill, the Liberal party would 
join the Gentlemen from Ireland in their 
endeavours to carry three questions—the 
one was in respect to education, the 
other was the small matter of the Irish 
Church, and the third was this landlord 
and tenant question. This, then, was the 
honourable performance of the compact 
between the Liberal party and the Irish 
Members—a fair return for services ren- 
dered, and he could only hope that the hon. 
Gentlemen concerned were satisfied. Now, 
the landlords of Ireland did not object to 
compensate tenants for permanent im- 
provements. Why, in the present Session 
a Bill had been introduced to enable land- 
lords to borrow money for the purpose of 
making improvements of the nature con- 
templated by this Bill; and now, in the 
face of that measure, the Bill now under 
consideration was introduced with a view 
of evabling the tenant to effect improve- 
ments against the wish of his landlord, 
although they had already given the latter 
facilities in a rational way of effecting 
them. The effect of this measure would 
simply be to nullify the previous legisla- 
tion. He had been astonished at hearing 
the hon. Member for Westminster (Mr. 
Stuart Mill) say that, in his opinion, the 
Bill before the House was second in im- 
portance to the Catholic Emancipation. 
He could not be certain that that was 
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what the hon. Gentleman had said, but 
he should be glad to know if he had 
understood him rightly. [Mr. J. Stuart 
Mitt: Hear, hear!] He could searcely 
have believed that the hon. Gentleman 
could have been possessed of such a delu- 
sion. But he could understand what the 
hon. Gentleman really meant when he 
said that this Bill was more important to 
Ireland than Roman Catholic Emancipa- 
tion—it was important in the hon. Gentle- 
man’s eyes not from what it now did, but 
from what he ecaleulated would follow it 
hereafter. The principle of this Bill struck 
at the root of property. It might, how- 
ever, accomplish the objects which, per- 
haps, some scientific jurist had in view. 
What right had that House to set aside 
the law of contract? It was a recognized 
principle in all former Bills on this subject 
that notice should be given to the landlord 
of all intended improvements by the te- 
nant; but this Bill did not require any such 
notice to be given, and the landlord who 
might be an absentee proprietor would find 
himself muleted under it for compensation 
for what the tenant called improvements 
of which he had previously known nothing 
whatever. A Committee had been ap- 
pointed some years ago on the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Maguire), 
and he found that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary for the Colonies had 
voted for the following Resolution passed 
by that Committee :— 

“The Committee having examined several 
witnesses on the recommendation of the promo- 
ters of the inquiry are of opinion that the prin- 
ciple of the Act of 1860, embodying the 38th 
and 40th sections — namely, that compensation 
to tenants should only be secured upon improve- 
ments made with the consent of the landlord, 
should be maintained.” 

Lord Palmerston also said at that time 
that a Bill framed on any other principle 
would be a direct attack on the rights of 
property. The present Bill was intended 
to apply to an existing lease. It provided 
that any tenant of lands might make such 
improvements as were mentioned in the 
37th section of the Lands Improvement 
Act, and that on the determination of the 
tenancy the tenant should be entitled to 
compensation. He understood the meaning 
of that to be, that although there was a 
contract in writing between the landlord and 
tenant, after the expiration of ten or fifteen 
years the tenant might claim for that term. 
But the masterpiece of legislation was the 
29th clause, which proceeded directly to nul- 
lify the 28th clause—which was, indeed, the 
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only thing that could be said in its favour. 
It provided that no tenant should be en- 
titled to compensation in respect of any 
improvements in pursuance of any contract 
in writing regulating the terms of the te- 
nancy. The meaning of that enactment 
was this—the landlord might say to the 
tenant, ‘“‘ They have passed a law to annoy 
me and do you no service ; let us consider 
how we can defeat that law; we do not 
ignore the existence of the Act, but as 
there are some things of substance and 
some things of no value, [ will allow you 
to make fences that cost little or nothing, 
but you shall not do anything else pre- 
scribed by the Act.” And this was called 
legislating upon principle! Those who 
rofessed to be friends of the tenant de- 
uded themselves in the belief that this was 
a@ measure of substantial improvement. 
But it was a law vicious in principle—a 
law contradicted by the Act of 1860—a 
law contradicted by the Report—a law 
contradicted by the evidence given before 
the Committee. And was Parliament now 
to set aside the Report of their own Com- 
mittees, and the Act which they passed five 
years ago, so as to overpower contracts ? 
Judge Longfield, in reply to questions put 
to him, said the desire amongst the pea- 
santry of Ireland for the change was not 
very great, but when they became tenants 
they desired to become landlords, and to 
sublet. Now, it was the object of the 
landlord to prevent them from doing so. 
Lord Dufferin—a truly liberal landlord— 
was asked whether he did not think a long 
lease beneficial. His Lordship’s reply 
was— 

“To these long leases, which were common in 
that part of Ireland, I attribute to a great extent 
the false position in which the landlord and tenant 
stand.” 

And he went on to say that the tendency 
of cultivation sustained by long leases was 
to deteriorate. Mr. Curling, an eminent 
agent and valuer of land, was asked if he 
had ever heard of a landlord to whom a 
tenant approached, saying he had £200 to 
lay out, and asked for security, and who 
objected to his doing so—he said he did 
not believe that such a landlord could be 
found. In reply toa question as to the 
effect of improvements being executed 
against the will of the landlord, he said it 
would create ill-will, and cause the most 
mischievous consequences. There being 
no probability of vindicating the Bill, and 
the 29th clause being contradictory of the 
28th, and there being an easy mode of evad- 
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ing the operation of the Bill, he asked 
why should the House agree to pass it? 
A good deal had been said about the emi- 
gration of tenants. The real state of the 
question as to the number of holdings was 
this :—Between 184] and 1851 there was 
a reduction in the number of small hold- 
ings of five acres to 217,000 from 825,000. 
The diminution of holdings under five acres 
was 309,000. What had occurred of late 
years ? The holdings had actually increased 
between 1861 and 1864 from 608,000 to 
609,350, although they had diminished in 
1864 to 601,750. Of the holdings above 
five acres instead of there having been any 
diminution there had been a small increase. 
The Attorney General for Ireland had used 
a mischievous argument when he said, 
with a view to support the Bill, that 
general discontent prevailed in Ireland 
because of the laws by which the coun- 
try was governed, That was a most 
mischievous argument coming from one 
in the position of his hon. and learned 
Friend. It implied that the discontent 
was just and consequent upon oppression 
by the landlord. That was certainly a 
most severe sentence to pronounce upon 
landlords as a class; especially as vast 
estates in the country had been held by the 
same family of tenants from generation to 
generation without a scrap of writing, and 
without any rise of rent. He (Mr. White- 
side) would not object to a change in the 
law if it were really desired, but he insisted 
that it should be amended in accordance 
with some recognized principle, and made 
to apply to England as well as Ireland. 
Believing the Bill to be entirely without 
principle and fraught with injustice, having 
reason to expect it would be mischievous 
to the landlord and delusive to the tenant, 
he supported the Amendment of his right 
hon. Friend as it was in exact conformity 
with the Report of the Committee, which 
had been assented to by the leading Mem- 
bers of the existing Administration. 

Mr. SYNAN: I rise to address the 
House upon this most important question, 
with mingled feelings of regret and anxiety 
—regret that opposition should be offered 
in this House to this Bill, by some of the 
persons who, in my opinion, ought to be 
first to accept the present Bill as a settle- 
ment of the question—I mean some of the 
landed proprietors—and anxiety at the 
consequences in Ireland of the disappoint- 
ment of the people’s hopes if this Bill be 
rejected. It appears to me that this Bill 
is opposed on grounds totally untenable, 
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and by persons who ought not be heard in 
this House against the principle of the 
Bill. It is opposed as a violation of the 
right of property, and by persons who call 
themeelves defenders of those rights, but 
who seem to me not to have very clear 
notions as to what by the laws and con- 
stitution of this country those rights are. 
I said that the opponents of this Bill ought 
not to be heard in this House against this 
Bill as a violation of the rights of property, 
because if the Bill be a violation of the 
rights of property, they earried in this 
House, and in the other House twelve 
years ago, a Bill that was a greater vio- 
lation of the rights of property. I hope 
the good sense of this House will not 
allow this question to,be any longer made 
the subject of party strife between the two 
great parties in this country, but that an 
honest attempt will be made to settle it 
satisfactorily to the people of Ireland gene- 
rally. I shall consider the question itself, 
and the objection as to its being a viola- 
tion of the rights of property—the peculiar 
condition of lreland which requires the im- 
mediate settlement of it, and the attempts 
at legislation that have failed and will fail 
as long as the proper remedy is not applied. 
One would naturally expect to hear, from 
those gentlemen who put forward the ar- 
gument about the rights of property, a 
elear definition of what those rights are 
that are to be violated, but neither hon. 
Members nor hon. and learned Members 
have given us any such definition—vague 
ambiguity is better for their purpose. Now, 
as far as I understand the rights of pro- 
perty (and of course in the present discus- 
sion we confine ourselves to landed pro- 
perty) they rest upon the law, and that 
law rests upon public utility. I know no 
rights of property above the law, nor will 
I recognize any law that is a violation of 
public utility. As far as I can understand 
the legal rights of landed property, they 
are the following—namely, security in its 
enjoyment or actual occupation (if in pos- 
session), and security in the enjoyment of 
the rent of it, if it be in another's occu- 
pation, and to have that rent regulated by 
the contract between the parties. How 
does this Bill violate those rights? No 
one can assert it does. There were times 


and countries, when in obedience to the 
necessities of the times, and to the great 
law of public utility, to which men and 
nations must submit, the tenure of land 
was changed in almost every country of 
Europe. The system in Prussia, France, 
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Austria, Holland, and Belgium, even the 
barbarous system of Russia has yielded to 
the operation of this great law, and the 
serfs of Russia have been emaneipated 
into the condition of free occupiers. Now 
we ask for no such violent changes, and 
the present Bill only distinguishes in a 
clear and satisfactory manner the rights of 
the proprietor, and the rights of the oc- 
eupier. I have defined the former, I now 
come to define the latter. The occupier is 
either a capitalist or a peasant occupier. 
In the former case the law of the land 
gives him the same right it gives to all 
other capitalists, security in the enjoy- 
ment of the profits of his capital. In the 
latter case it gives, or ought to give, se- 
curity to the peasant occupier in the enjoy- 
ment of the profits of his skilled labour, 
which is the capital. Any law that does 
not give this security confiscates the pro- 
perty of the capitalist, and the profits of 
the skilled labourer, and confers them upon 
the proprietor. Let us now see what the 
law of Europe is in this respect. Wherever, 
in the countries I have mentioned the pro- 
prietor is not occupier, the Romaa law 
prevails, and if the instrumenta.for the 
farm were not provided by the landlord, 
the tenant had the power to make the im- 
provements, and had the property in them 
if the landlord did not pay for them. That 
was not considered confiscation, but the 
most conservative and just of laws. In 
Scotland, where a farm is let without the 
improvements, the tenant has a right to 
make them, and to be paid for them in the 
event of his leaving the farm. The lan- 
guage of Lord Donoughmore in introducing 
the Land Bills in 1854 into the other 
House, fully coneurs in this view of the 
law, and says it ought to be applied to 
Ireland. From various causes, he says 
that ‘landlords in Ireland had been in the 
habit of letting land and not farms.’ And 
with respect to past improvements, he 
stated that— 

“ Some means ought to be adopted consistent 
with the rights of property, to relieve the large 
class of persons, who had, many of them, laid out 
their capital on bad titles.” 


Now I have quoted an authority that ought 
to carry great weight with Gentlemen who 
oppose this Bill, and I ask them to follow 
that authority and help to make this Bill 
better than it is by adding a clause for re- 
trospective compensation. I now come to 
the second question — the particular cir- 
cumstances of Ireland requiring this law. 
Now, in the first place, it is conceded that 
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almost all the improvements in Ireland 
have been made by the tenants. I believe 
that state of facts will not be attempted 
to be controverted. Ireland is peculiarly, 
and, I may say, solely an agricultural 
country, and to use the words of the noble 
Lord the Member for King’s Lynn (Lord 
Stanley), “‘ all her eggs are in one basket.” 
That state of facts has required in every 
country in Europe peculiar legislation on 
the subject of land tenure, and peculiar 
remedies and protection for the tenant or 
occupier. It had led to the adoption of 
the Roman or Civil Law, which gave the 
right to the occupier to make the improve- 
ments and to be allowed for them, or to 
retain possession. | have seen it some- 
where stated that the commerce and manu- 
factures of England have saved the Eng- 
lish land tenure system, and that had 
she been purely agricultural her land sys- 
tem would be the same as the Continental. 
No person conversant with history can 
doubt the force and truth of that obser- 
vation. But it is said it is the system of 
small farms that has produced the pre- 
sent condition of Ireland and render com- 

nsation for improvements impossible. 
‘*Hear!’’] Now I beg to inform the 
Gentlemen who say ‘‘hear!’’ that I hold 
in my hand a Return of the size of farms 
in some of the counties in the North and 
South of Ireland, made twelve years ago, 
and they will be surprised, I think, at the 
result. In Galway the average size is 55 
acres; in Mayo, 29 acres (now much more); 
Roscommon, 22 acres; Clare, 30 acres ; 
Kerry, 46 acres; Cork, 39 acres; Down, 
19 acres; Armagh, 13 acres. That is, 
the farms are smallest in counties that 
are most prosperous, and largest when 
poorest. Again, what is the average value 
of land in the North, as compared to the 
South of Ireland? Why, in the North it 
sells for twenty-five years purchase ; in 
the South it seldom reaches twenty years. 
What is the cause? I can only see one 
cause—the tenant-right of the North. Now 
I will not inquire whether that custom is 
the direet result of the plantation of Ulster, 
and the terms upon which the plantation 
was made and the land given—or whether 
it was the result of compensation for im- 
provements—or whether it was merely a 
custom that arose from the better feelings 
and relations between landlord and tenant 
in the North of Ireland. Whatever be the 
cause, the fact stands and is a powerful 
argument in favour of a law that may affect 
the same security for improvements in the 
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now turn our attention to the changes in 
the condition of Ireland in point of popu- 
lation and holdings from 1841 to the pre- 
sent. In 1841 there was a population in 
Ireland of 8,175,124; in 1851, 6,552,386; 
in 1861, 5,798,937 ; in 1841 there were 
of holdings of fifteen acres, 252,758 ; in 
1851, 191,854; in 1861, 120,196. Since 
1861 we may take the diminution of popu- 
lation as follows :—In 1852, about 150,000; 
1863, 116,391 ; 1864, 115,428, or nearly 
500,000. Now what has principally 
led to that? It is asserted by the people 
themselves that it is the consolidation of 
farms, and certainly the reduction of the 
population and consolidation of farms have 
gone hand in hand. That fact cannot be 
denied. Now, I am not here to deny that 
the state of things in America, and the 
great rise of wages in that country, have 
been one cause of the emigration that is 
draining this country of population. But 
I say that a much greater eause ia the 
want of security of the peasant occupier 
for his skilled labour, or the improvements 
that he effects by it. And my reason for 
saying so is, that the emigration is not 
going on in the North of Ireland where 
that security exists. But it will be said 
that those occupiers have made no im- 
provements. The simple answer to that 
is, that if they will not make beneficial 
improvements they will not be allowed for 
any under this Act. But is it true that 
such occupiers have not made improve- 
ments, and beneficial improvements? I 
beg leave to state that it is not true, and 
that statements have been made show- 
ing the value of such improvements in the 
North of Ireland alone at not much short 
of £12,000,000. I will candidly admit 
that I cannot give any figures for such a 
result, nor is it necessary for the purposes 
of the present debate. But of this there 
can be no doubt, that improvements had 
been made in Ireland to a large amount, 
and that it is the tenants and not the land- 
lords that have made whatever improve- 
ments at present exist. I have authority 
for this which cannot be denied, and it is 
as old as it is authentic, and stamped with 
the weight of moderation, and conserva- 
tism, and wisdom. Edmund Burke in his 
History of the Penal Laws says that im- 
provements were then made in Ireland by 
the tenants, while in England and Scotland 
they were made by the landlords. But I 
havea later authority of equal weight upon 
this subject—the authority of a man who 
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never hesitated to sacrifice the personal 
position and opinions which he found to be 
erroneous, when the cause of his country 
required him to do so, the late Sir Robert 
Peel, I see every reason (said that wise 
and great statesman) why Ireland should 
be most prosperous if her position in re- 
spect of tenure could be improved. An op- 
portunity now presents itself of improving 
that tenure, if the gentlemen interested 
are wise enough to accept it. In my opi- 
nion, instead of opposing this Bill, the 
Conservative party should be most anxious 
to support it and thereby help to settle 
this very vexed question. But it may be 
said that this is all the ery of agitators, 
and that the people are not interested. 
Are some of the largest and best landlords 
in Ireland, who are in favour of this Bill, 
agitators? Are the léndlords who allow 
this very compensation on their estates, 
agitators? Are the landlords and agents 
who were examined before the Select Com- 
mittee of 1865, agitators? I hold in my 
hand a letter from the most extensive agent 
in the South of Ireland, as published in a 
local paper, The Munster News, who was 
examined before the Select Committee, 
approving of the clauses of this Bill, and 
stating that they are substantially in ac- 
cordance with his evidence. I am of 
opinion that this evidence goes further, 
and that this Bill ought to go further. 
But it is also said you are legislating for a 


state of facts that does not exist ; there is | 


really no capital in Ireland to make im- 
provements, and no wish to do so. Upon 
that subject I beg to refer to what must 
be high authority to Gentlemen on the Con- 
servative side of this House, Lord Donough- 
more. He stated, in moving the Bill of 
Lord Derby’s Government in 1854, that 
£800,000 was being imported from Ire- 
land into England yearly, and invested in 
funds and speculations there for want of 
any field of investment in Ireland in the 
absence of a good law of land tenure. He 
said— 

“So far from there being no capital in Ireland 
to be laid out under this Bill, there is more capital 
in Ireland than they know what to do with.” 
Now, Sir, the amount of the investments 
in Joint Stock Banks in Ireland by the 
tenant class in that country at 30s. to £2 
per cent has been repeated usque and 
nauseam as amounting to £15,000,000. 
Would it not be much better both for land- 
lord and tenant that this sum should be 
laid out in improvements on the land than 
in this manner? But it may be said that 


Mr. Synan 
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there are no instances of tenants being 
prevented by landlords from improving, or 
being deprived of the value of their im- 
provements. Now, Sir, I again refer to 
the authority of Lord Donoughmore, who 
gives a very remarkable case of a tenant 
being, I may say, robbed of an outlay of 
£5,000, and obliged to pay £1,500 for a 
lease. Mr. Sharman Crawford, in 1848, 
gives several examples of such confisca- 
tion of tenants’ improvements. Of course 
every Irish Member in this House will re- 
member cases of such confiscation, and the 
answer generally given is that there are 
more cases of hardship on the tenants’ 
part against the landlord. I do not mean 
to go into this question of set-off, or in- 
quire on which side the balance of injustice 
lies, but I say, here is a Bill that proposes 
a fair settlement, and if you are wise ac- 
cept it; it can be made a good Bill in 
Committee. I now come to the third part 
of the subject, and that is, what have been 
the Bills and Reports on the question issu- 
ing from both sides of this House? In 
1843 the Devon Commission was issued, 
and made its Report in 1845. By that 
Report, after giving a most painful deserip- 
tion of the condition of the people of Ire- 
land, they reported that, in their opinion 
the tenant-at-will, or the tenant from year 
to yeur, in Ireland, should have legal pro- 
| tection for his improvements. In the same 
year a Bill was brought in on the subject 
by Mr. Sharman Crawford and Mr. Martin 
John Blake, which does not seem to have 
passed beyond a second reading, and never 
went through Committee. In 1846, Lord 
Lincoln and Sir James Graham brought 
in a Bill on the subject which was substan- 
tially repeated in 1848, In 1850, Sir Wil- 
liam Somerville brought in a Bill contain- 
ing a clause for retrospective compensation 
for holdings of £10. In 1852, Mr. Napier 
brought in the most comprehensive Bill on 
the subject that was submitted to Parlia- 
ment by, or on the part of, any Govern- 
ment, and that contained a clause for re- 
trospective compensation. That Bill pro- 
vided the following terms for compensa- 
tion: — Agricultural leases thirty - one 
years; improvement of waste land sixty- 
one years; private buildings ninety-nine 
years; and retrospective compensation for 
twenty years. That was the Bill brought 
in by the Government of Lord Derby 
twelve years ago—carried through this 
House and through a second reading in 
the other House. When I consider that 
that Bill was introduced and supported by 
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the Tory party, who now, for purposes 
well known to themselves, oppose the pre- 
sent Bill, I must only express my surprise 
and astonishment. I must only conclude 
that the policy hitherto foreshadowed by 
the friends of the Conservative party is 
changed, and that it is intended to give 
nothing in the way of remedial land mea- 
sures, such as were formerly promised to 
the people of Ireland. I regret that con- 
clusion, and hope it may not be too late 
to reconsider it. In my opinion, the first 
thing the party who oppose this Bill should 
do ought to be to frankly accept this Bill 
and try to settle this question. As for 
myself, without pledging myself to its de- 
tails, I will give my support to the prin- 
ciple of this Bill. The want of notice with 
which it dispenses, and on account of which 
it has been opposed, recommended it to all 
who wish to see the tenants encouraged to 
make improvements. As long as that 
notice was required the Bill of 1860 was 
inoperative, and as long as the Bill of 1860 
was usc!-ss it had the approbation of the 
hon. Members who oppose this Bill. This 
is the first honest attempt made to enable 
the tenant to make improvements, and al- 
though I do not approve of some of the 
clauses, and will move the Amendments of 
which I have already spoken in Committee, 
yet to enable us to go into Committee, I 
will support the second reading, When the 
clause limiting compensation is amended 
in Committee and the other Amendments 
made, the Bill may be accepted by the 
people of Ireland as a settlement of the 
question, The time is come when this 
House is called upon to declare the policy 
it means to adopt towards Ireland. If 
that policy is to be liberal and remedial— 
the House will pass this Bill, and in other 
respects adopt towards Ireland a generous 
course of legislation that may secure the 
peace and happiness of that distracted and 
misgoverned country. 

Sr FREDERICK HEYGATEH, as the 
representative of a county (Londonderry) 
in which tenant-right, though not the law 
of the land, prevailed by custom, thought 
that this Bill would not give satisfaction in 
the North of Ireland, where there was at 
present no limit to the compensation which 
might be received for improvements, 
whereas this Bill would be thought to limit 
their right. He believed that most Irish 
landlords would be anxious to grant leases 
if there were persons to whom leases could 
be properly given; but how could they be 
expected. to grant leases to tenants who 
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held such small portions of land? It would 
be absurd to say that improvement leases 
could properly be granted to tenants who 
held only twenty or thirty acres of land, 
It was a misapprehension to believe that 
the principle as to the improvement of land 
in Ireland was throughout the whole of 
Ireland totally different from what it was 
in England. He believed that this Bill, if 
passed, would tend to prevent Irish land- 
lords from taking any interest in the im- 
provement of their property, and it would 
introduce suspicion between landlord and 
tenant ; for the landlord would watch to 
see that the tenant did not saddle the pro- 
perty with what would not produce in future 
a compensation for what might have to be 
paid. As to the law of distress, he be- 
lieved that Irish landlords did not place any 
value upon that, and would be ready to 
give it up if the law were abolished in 
England and Scotland also. He agreed 
with the hon. Member (Mr. Stuart Mill) 
that this Bill if passed would lead to fixity 
of tenure, for the logical result of the pass- 
ing of the Bill would be the exemption of 
tenants from eviction; and such a law 
would strike at the root of the law of 
property. Landlords would hail with grati- 
tude any Bill that would improve the 
position of the tenant and stop emigration. 
He did not believe that emigration was 
any real benefit to the country, but he 
would rather see it stopped by increased 
trade than by legislation of this character. 
He hoped that the period in which they 
were so often asked to make alterations in 
the principal laws of the country would 
soon pass away. 

Mr. ESMONDE, repudiating on the 
part of landowners an assertion which had 
been made, said, he did not believe any 
landlord, who had his own interest at heart 
and any sense of propriety, would eject a 
tenant for making improvements or would 
take possession without paying adequately 
for them. In 1845, after the Report of 
the Devon Commission, a Bill was intro- 
duced by the noble Lord who was then 
Secretary for the Colonies (Lord Stanley), 
and who was more looked up to by hon. 
Members opposite than by himself; and 
the object of that Bill was to provide for 
compensation to tenants, in case of their 
being dispossessed of their holdings, for 
improvements they might have made. In 
supporting that Bill the Earl of Devon 
said that improvements in Ireland meant 
things that were considered absolutely 
necessary in England ; and Lord Stanley 
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called upon the Legislature to do by law 
for Ireland what custom effected in Eng- 
land. A more complete and appropriate 
defence of the present Bill could not be 
Tound than the speech of Lord Stanley in 
1845. The measure was a just medium 
between extravagant demands on one side 
and undue retention of privileges on the 
other, and he believed it would be found 
of as much advantage to the landlord as 
the tenant. 

Mr. BAGWELL rose to address the 
House, but was met by such loud and 
repeated cries of “ Divide! Divide!” that 
he desisted, and was understood to move 
the adjournment of the debate. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, it would not be possible to 
close the debate that evening—{“ Oh!”’ 
and ironical cheering.] He hoped those 
hon. Gentlemen who had only favoured the 
House with their presence during the last 
half hour would exhibit a little patience 
while he stated the grounds for that opinion. 
A great number of Members, English and 
Irish, were desirous to speak on this sub- 
ject, and several Irish Members had risen 
at different periods of the evening, and yet 
had not gained an opportunity of address- 
ing the House on a subject of great im- 
portance to their constituents. Moreover, 
his hon, and learned Friend the Solicitor 
General would find it necessary to address 
the House at considerable length on this 
subject. Although, therefore, it wanted a 
few minutes of their usual time for adjourn- 
ment, nothing, he thought, could be more 
inexpedient then to abridge in any manner 
the facilities of Gentlemen representing 
Irish constituencies for expressing their 
sentiments. The question was of the deep- 
est importance to the people of Ireland, 
and he was bound to say that it was also 
one which the Government regarded with 
the deepest interest. An hon. Gentleman 
called “Go on,” but he must have only 
just entered the House, or he would have 
seen that during the last half hour the 
greatest signs of impatience had been ex- 
hibited. Hedid not think it was quite fair 
to Gentlemen who naturally desired to 
express themselves freely and even copi- 
ously on the subject to bring the debate 
prematurely to a close. [The right hon. 
Gentleman spoke amid much interruption, 
and cries to proceed and for a division. | 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned.” — (Mfr. 
Bagwell.) 

Mr. Esmonde 
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AYES. 
Acland, T. D. Greville, A. W. F. 
Adam, W. P. Gray, Sir J. 
Akroyd, E. Grey, right hon. Sir G. 


Amberley, Viscount 
Armstrong, R. 


Bass, A. 

Biddulph, M. 

Blake, J. A. 
Blennerhasset, Sir R. 
Bonham-Carter, J. 
Bowyer Sir G. 

Brady, J. 

Brand, hon. H. 
Brecknock, Earl of 
Bright, J. 

Bruce, Lord C. 
Buxton, C. 

Buxton, Sir T. F. 
Caleraft, J. H. M. 
Candlish, J. 

Cardwell, right hon. E. 
Cavendish, Lord E. 
Cavendish, Lord F, C. 
Cheetham, J. 

Childers, H. C. E. 
Clive, G. 

Cogan, W. H. F. 
Coleridge, J. D. 
Collier, Sir R. P. 
Colthurst, Sir G. C. 
Cowen, J. 

Cowper, rt. hon. W. F. 
Crawford, R. W. 
Crosland, Colonel T. P. 
Dalglish, R. 

Dawson, hon,CaptainV. 
Dent, J. D. 

Dilke, Sir W. 

Dillon, J. B. 

Dodson, J. Gs 
Dunkellin, Lord 
Enfield, Viscount 
Erskine, Vice-Adm. J.E, 
Esmonde, J. 

Ewart, W. 

Ewing, H. E. Crum- 
Eykyn, R. 

Faweett, H. 

Fildes, J. 
FitzPatrick, rt.hn. J.W. 
Fitzwilliam, hn.C.W.W. 
Foljambe, F. J. S. 
Forster, W. E. 

Foster, W. O. 
Fortescue, rt. hon. C. P. 
Gavin, Major 

Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 
Gladstone, rt. hon.W.E. 
Gladstone, W. H. 
Goldsmid, Sir F, H. 
Goldsmid, J. 

Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 
Graves, S. R. 


Gregory, W. H. 


Gridley, Captain H. G. 

Grove, T. F 

Hamilton, E. W. T. 

ern aie P 
artington, mess 0 

ae Lord J. > 
ayter, Captain A. D. 

Headlam, rt. hon, T. E. 

Herbert, H. A. 

Hibbert, J, T. 

Holden, I. 

Howard, hon. C, W. G 

Hughes, T. 

Hurst, R. H. 

Ingham, R. 

James, E. 

Kearsley, Captain R. 

Kennedy, T. 

King, J. &. 

Kinglake, A. W. 
Eingust, Colonel . 
natchbull-Hu, n. 

Lawrence, W. ths 
Lawson, rt. hon. J. A. 

Leatham, W. H. 
Leeman, G. 

Lefevre, G. J. S. 
Lindsay, Colonel R. L. 
Locke, J. 

Lusk, A. 

M‘Kenna, J. N. 
M‘Laren, D. 

Maguire, J. F. 
Mainwaring, T. 


7 Martin, Cc. WwW. 


Martin, P. W. 
Merry, J. 
Milbank, F, A. 
Mill, J. S. 
Mitchell, A. 
Monk, C. J. 
Moore, C. 

More, R. J. 
Morris, M, 
Morris, W. 
Morrison, W. 
Neate, C. 
Norwood, C. M. 
O’Beirne, J. L. 
O’Brien, Sir P. 
O’Conor Don, The 
O’Donoghue, The 
Oliphant, L. 
Osborne, R. B, 
Padmore, R. 
Palmer, Sir R. 
Pelham, Lord 
Philips, R. N. 
Pim, J. 

Platt, J. 
Pollard-Urquhart, W. 
Potter, E. 
Potter, T. B. 
Power, Sir J. 
Price, W. P. 
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Pritchard, J. Synan, E. J. 

Proby, Lord Tottenham,Lt.-col.C.G, 
Rearden, D. J. Trevelyan, G. O. 
Robertson, D. Vandeleur, Colonel 
Rothschild, Baron M.de Vernon, H 

Russell, A. Villiers, rt. hon. C. P. 
Russell, F. W. Vivian, Capt.hn.J.C.W. 


Samuda, J. D’A. 
Saunderson, E. 
Seymour, A. 
Sherriff, A. C. 


Waldegrave-Leslie,hn.G 
Western, Sir T. B. 
Whalley, G. H. 
Whitbread, S, 


Speirs, A. A. White, J. 

Stacpoole, W. Wyld, J. 

Stansfeld, J. Young, R. 

Stock, 0. TELLERS. 

Stone, W. H Bagwell, J. 

Sullivan, E. Barry, R. G. 
NOES. 


Adderley, rt. hon. C. B. 
Agar-Ellis, hon. L.G.F. 
Archdall, Captain M. 
Arkwright, R. 
Baggallay, R. 

Bailey, Sir J. R. 
Baring, hon. A. H. 
Baring, T. 

Barnett, H. 
Barttelot, Colonel 
Beach, W. W. B. 
Beaumont, W. B. 
Bentinck, G. C. 
Benyon, R. 
Beresford, Capt.D. W.P. 
Bingham, Lord 
Booth, Sir R. G. 
Bourne, Colonel 
Bovill, W. 

Bridges, Sir B. W. 
Bromley, W. D. 
Browne, Lord J. T. 
Bruce, Sir H. I. 
Cairns, Sir H. M‘C. 
Capper, C. 
Cartwright, Colonel 
Cave, S. 

Cobbold, J. C. 

Cole, hon. H. 

Cole, hon. J. L. 
Conolly, T. 

Corry, rt. hon, H. L. 
Cooper, E. H, 

Cox, W. T. 
Cranbourne, Viscount 
Craufurd, E. H. J. 
Cubitt, G. 

Dalkeith, Earl of 
Dawson, » 

Dick, F. 

Disraeli, rt. hon. B. 
Duncombe, hon. W, E. 
Dyke, W. H. 

Earle, R. A. 
Edwards, Colonel 
Egerton, Sir P. G. 
Egerton, hon, A. F. 
Egerton, hon. W. 
Elcho, Lord 
Farquhar, Sir M. 
Fellowes, E. 
Fergusson, Sir J. 
Forester, rt. hon. Gen. 
Galway, Viscount 


Gaskell, J. M, 
George, J. 

Goddard, A. L. 
Gore, W. R. O. 
Greene, E, 

Grey, hon. T. de 
Griffith, C. D. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Gurney, R. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hamilton, Lord C, J. 
Hamilton, I. T. 
Hamilton, Viscount 
Hardy, G. 

Hartopp, E. B. 
Hervey, Lord A. H.C. 
Hay, Sir J. C. D. 
Heathcote, hon. G. H. 
Heneage, E. 

Herbert, hon. P. E. 
Heygate, Sir F. W. 
Hogg, Lt.-Colonel J. M. 
Holford, R.S. 

Hood, Sir A. A. 
Horsfall, T. B. 
Ilowes, E. 

Hubbard, J. G. 
Huddleston, J. W. 
Hant, G. W. 

Jones, D. 

Ker, D.S. 

King, J. K. 
Knightley, Sir R. 
Knox, hon. Major S. 
Lacon, Sir E. 

Laird, J. 

Langton, W. G. 
Lascelles, hon, E, W. 
Lefroy, A. 

Leslie, C. P. 

Lopes, Sir M. 
Lowther, J. 

M‘Lagan, P, 
Malcolm, J. W. 
Manners, rt. hn. Lord J. 
Meller, W. 

Miller, 8. B. 
Montagu, Lord R. 
Montgomery, Sir G. 
Mordaunt, Sir C. 
Morgan, O. 

Morgan, hon. Major 
Mowbray, rt. hon, J. R. 
Naas, Lord 
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Stronge, Sir J. M. 


Noel, hon. G. J, Sturt, Lieut.-Col. N. 
North, Colonel Sykes, C. 

Northcote, Sir S. H. Taylor, Colonel 
O'Neill, E. Torrens, R. 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. Trevor, Lord A, E. H. 
Peel, rt. hon. Gen. Turner, C. 


Powell, F. S, 
Read, C. S, 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Russell, Sir C. 


Tyrone, Earl of 
Verner, E. W. 
Walpole, rt. hon. S. H. 
Walrond, J. W. 


Sclater- Booth, G. Walsh, A. 
Scott, Lord H. Walsh, Sir J. 
Scourfield, J. H. Waterhouse, S. 
Selwin, H. J. Welby, W. E. 


Selwyn, C. J. 
Severne, J. E. 
Seymour, G. I. 
Simonds, W. B. 
Somerset, Colonel 


Whiteside, rt. hon. J. 
Whitmore, H. 

Wise, H. C. 
Wyndham, hon. H. 
Wynn, Sir W. W. 


Stanhope, J. B. Yorke, J. R. 
Stanhope, Lord 
Stanley, Lord TELLERS, 


Bateson, Sir T. 
Cochrane, B. 


Stanley, hon. F. 
Stirling-Maxwell,SirW. 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, that as there was no hope 
that the debate could be resumed to- 
morrow night, and as it would be incon- 
venient to Irish Members to fix the Bill 
for Thursday next, the first night that 
the House would reassemble after the holy- 
days, he proposed to name Monday week 
for the renewal of the discussion, with 
the view of then stating definitively when 
it would be again brought on. 


Debate adjourned till Monday 28th 
May.- 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE BILL. 
[BILL 145.] SECOND READING. 
(Mr. Dodson, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Childers.) ; 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a seeond 
| time.”’"—(Mi, Chancellor of the Euche- 
| quer.) 
| Mr. HUBBARD, who had given notice 

to move as an Amendment on the Motion 
for the second reading— 

“ That it is inexpedient to retain, as part of the 
| Inland Revenue for the service of the year, the 

present Duties on Fire and Marine Insurances, 
which are unjust in their incidence on property, 
| and injurious to the national industry,” 








said, he thought there was an understanding 
that the second reading of this Bill was to 
be postponed to enable him to bring for- 
ward his Motion. It being past twelve 
o’clock, he should move the adjournment 
| of the debate. 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had already postponed 
this important Bill several times to suit 
the convenience of the hon. Gentleman. 
The Motion was just as applicable, and 
could be as well discussed on the Motion 
for going into Committee as now. He 
hoped the hon. Gentleman would allow the 
Bill to proceed. 

Mr. HUBBARD said, he was in the 
hands of the House. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was in error when he said he had 
postponed the Bill on several occasions to 
suit his (Mr. Hubbard’s) convenience. It 
was he who had postponed his Motion to 
suit the convenience of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. There was no necessity 
for so much hurry with the Bill. His 
Motion was germane to the Bill, and this 
stage was the most fitting time for bring- 
ing it forward. 

Motion made, and Question put, * That 
the Debate be now adjourned.” — (Mr. 
Hubbard.) 

The House divided :—Ayes 101 ; Noes 
120: Majority 19. 

Question again proposed, “ That the 
Bill be now read a second time.” 


Mr. LOWTHER moved the adjourn- 
ment of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘ That this House do now adjourn.” —(Mr, 
Lowther.) 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER confessed it was with some sur- 
prise he heard these Motions. The ques-~ 
tion was simply one of public convenience. 
On Monday week they were to return to a 
subject which they must expect to occupy 
all their available hours as long as it might 
remain under discussion in Committee. It 
was necessary, therefore, to get forward 
the other business ; and, as this Bill con- 
tained no proposition that seemed to be 
objectionable to the House, he hoped 
his hon. Friend the Member for Bucking- 
ham (Mr. Hubbard) would be content with 
the offer he had made him, and would use 
his interest to have the Motion for the ad- 
journment of the House withdrawn. 

Mr. W. E. DUNCOMBE protested 
against pressing this Bill forward with such 
undue haste. Fuller opportunity ought to 
be given for the discussion of such an im- 
portant constitutional change before the 
Bill was read a second time. He was sur- 


prised that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
Mr. Hubbard 
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quer should propose to read so important a 


Bill a second time at so late an hour—at 
half past twelve, or within five minutes of 
it—and when the hon. Member for Buck- 
ingham (Mr. Hubbard) wished to state his 
views upon the question. Was it unrea- 
sonable to ask for a twenty-four hours’ 
postponement of a Bill of this kind? He 
hoped the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would meet them in the conciliatory spirit 
which might be expected on such an occa- 
sion, and that he would agree to a post- 
ponement. Why was the whole public 
business to be hurried on for the conve- 
nience of a Minister, and to suit the exi- 
gencies of party? He protested against 
such a mode of conducting their proceed- 
ings, and he hoped his hon. Friend would 
persevere in his proposal. [The hon. 
Gentleman spoke amid continued inter- 
ruption. ] 

Mr. CHILDERS said, thai the object 
of this Bill simply was to carry out certain 
Resolutions as to the Customs, which had 
been agreed to without opposition, and 
also to enable the collectors of income tax 
to resume the collection of that impost, six 
weeks having elapsed since the Act under 
which it had been collected had expired. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, he desired as 
much as he could consistently to assist the 
Government: but he must say the House 
had been placed in a very difficult position 
with regard to the conduct of business, 
and he did not think that any hon. Gen- 
tleman, and particularly one with the 
standing of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Buckingham (Mr. Hubbard), on mat- 
ters of that kind should be deprived of 
his legitimate opportunities of raising a 
discussion. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had thought fit—and he did not 
at all quarrel with his conduct in that 
respect—to include all his financial mea- 
sures in one Bill. No doubt the right 
hon. Gentleman had taken that course 
after grave consideration; but it was a 
course attended, nevertheless, with con- 
siderable inconvenience, reducing as it did 
the opportunities offered to hon. Members 
of criticizing, or of opposing, if necessary, 
the measures of the Government. That 
was one reason why he thought the wish 
of his hon. Friend the Member for Buck- 
ingham should be acceded to by the Go- 
verment, But another reason was the 
embarrassing position in which the House 
found itself at the present moment as the 
result of the general conduct of business 
during the last week or two. His hon. 
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Friend the Member for the North Riding 
of Yorkshire (Mr. W. E. Duncombe) had 
alluded to the introduction of the Bill for 
the Re-distribution of Seats, and his re- 
marks on that point were received with 
loud cries of ‘‘ Question ’’ from hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite ; but in his (Mr. Disraeli’s) 
opinion, it was impossible for anybody to 
speak more strictly to the question than 
his hon. Friend had done. There could be 
no doubt that by fixing the second reading 
of that Bill for last Monday the position in 
which public business had been placed had 
been much affected. He himself had not 
offered any opposition to the proposal of 
the Government, after introducing the Re- 
distribution of Seats Bill, that its second 
reading should be fixed for that day week ; 
but the interval allowed between those two 
stages certainly was, for a measure so im- 
portant, unusually brief. The Govern- 
ment, however, could not complain that, 
having fixed the second reading for so 
early a day, much time had been wasted 
in discussion upon that occasion. Well— 
what had the Government done that night ? 
They were extremely oppressed on account 
of the state of their financial business ; 
and the hon. Member for Buckingham had 
a very important Amendment to move with 
respect to the present Bill. Although no 
one addressed them on financial subjects 
with greater ability and clearness than his 
hon. Friend, yet that was not a question 
on which he could like to address them 
at one o’clock in the morning—the de- 
bate was one which it would not be well 
to commence at such an hour. What had 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer done 
under these circumstances? He placed 
on the paper as the first Order for that 
evening the Bill with regard to the relation 
between Landlord and Tenant in Ireland. 
He must say the House did not appear to 
him to enter very earnestly into the dis- 
cussion of that measure. The debate 
upon it proceeded languidly, and was with 
difficulty kept up, particularly on the side 
of the Government. Altogether, the ge- 
neral aspect of the debate was much like 
that of the debate upon the Irish Church. 
It made its appearance, and having an- 
swered its purpose they heard little more 
of it. What would have been the position 
of public business if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had fixed the Customs and In- 
land Revenue Bill for the first Order ? 
They would have had a real business-like 
discussion, and the matter would have 
made considerable progress. Therefore, 
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the situation in which they now found 
themselves was entirely owing to the man- 
agement of the Government. It was said 
that the hon. Member for Buckingham 
would have an opportunity of doing what 
he desired to do at a subsequent stage ; 
but they might not go into Committce on 
the Customs and Inland Revenue Bill till 
the question of the Reform Bill had, been 
settled. It was true the income tax was in 
arrear for six weeks ; but he had known 
that tax to be in arrear for a still longer 
period; and that was not a sufficient argu- 
ment for depriving his hon. Friend of his 
legitimate opportunity of addressing the 
House upon an Amendment of his inten- 
tion to move which he had given long and 
repeated notice to the Government. He 
therefore trusted that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would not press that Bill forward 
that night otherwise they might be kept 
there till four in the morning, and that 
probably, after all, without much expedit- 
ing matters. . 

Tue CHANCELLOR or taz EXCHE- 
QUEKR said, he had no choice but to con- 
sent to postpone the Bill if the Motion for 
the adjournment of the House were with- 
drawn. 


Motion and original Question, by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Second Reading deferred till To-mor- 
row. 


FISHERY PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRELAND) 
[erants, &c.] 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to empower the 
Commissioners of the Treasury to issue to the 
Commissioners of Public Works in Ireland out of 
any monies that may be granted by Parliament 
for the purpose, such further sums as may 
required to carry out the provisions of any Act 
of the present Session for extending the provisions 
of the Acts for the encouragement of the Sea 
Fisheries in Ireland. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


ELECTIONS (RETURNING OFFICERS) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Gotpsmi, Bill to consoli- 
date and amend the several Acts now in force 
relating to the powers and disabilities of Return- 
ing Officers to vote at the election and Return of 
Members to Parliament, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Goutpsmip, Mr. Huppiesron, and The 
O’Conor Don. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 161.] 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Knarcusuri-Hueessen, Bill 
to consolidate and amend the Acts relating to In- 
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dustrial Schools: 2 Great Britain, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr Kwyarcusutt-Huexssen and 
Sir Grorcr Guar 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 163.] 


REFORMATORY SCHOOLS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Knarcusuti-Hueessen, Bill 
to consolidate and amend the Acts relating to 
Reformatory Schools in Great Britain, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Kyatcuputn-Huerssen and 
Sir Georce Grey. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 162.] 


NUISANCES REMOVAL BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Knatcusutt-Hvueessen, Bill 
to amend the Nuisances Removal and Diseases 
Prevention Act (1860), ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Kyatcusutt-Hucessen and Sir Groner 
Grey. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 164.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o’clock. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, May 18, 1866. 


MINUTES.]— 700k the Oath—The Lord Raglan. 

Pusuic Bits — First Reading—Life Insurance 
(Ireland) * (122) ; Hop Trade * (123). 

Committee—Land Drainage Supplemental * (106) ; 
Cattle Assurance * (83). 

Report—Land Drainage Supplemental * (106) ; 
Cattle Assurance * (83). 

Third Reading—Selling and Hawking Goods on 
Sunday (121), debate adjourned. 

Royal Assent—Public Offices (Site) [29 Vict. 
ce. 21]; Qualification for Offices Abolition [29 
Vict. c. 22]; Customs Duties (Isle of Man) 
[29 Vict. ec. 23]; Local Government Supple- 
mental [29 Vict. c. 24]; Exchequer Bills and 
Bonds [29 Vict, e. 25]; Drainage and Im- 
— of Lands (Ireland) [29 Vict. c. 26]; 

ockyard Extensions Act Amendment [29 
Vict. 0. 27); Lavouring Classes’ Dwellings [29 
Vict. c. 28]; Inclosure [29 Vict. c. 29]; Har- 
bour Loans [29 Vict. c. 30]; Superannuations 
Sere Metropolitan Vestries and District 

oards) [29 Vict, c. 31.] 


STATE OF EUROPE.—QUESTION. 


Viscount STRATFORD DE RED- 
CLIFFE: My Lords, we are about to 
separate for the holidays, and we shall be 
for the next ten days without the facility 
of communicating with Her Majesty’s 
Government on the present very important, 
critical, and threatening state of affairs on 
the Continent. Within the last few days 
there have been gleams of hope thrown 
upon the black prospect ; but, on the other 


hand, we have seen in all the movements 
‘ 
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of armies anything but substantial reasons 
for apprehending that things have im- 
proved since the last time this subject was 
mentioned in this House. My Lords, I 
think it may be a service rendered to the 
public if we afford Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the opportunity of throwing some 
light on this subject, so far as the delicate 
state of affairs may allow, before our 
separation. There is reason to hope—if 
we may trust rumours here and there 
which appear in the newspapers—that 
efforts have been made to bring about a 
Congress, and that some impression has 
been made on that great monarch who may 
be considered the arbiter of affairs on the 
Continent. I give full credit to Her 
Majesty’s Government for an intention to 
do everything in their power to avert the 
great calamity which threatens Europe ; 
but still it would be a great satisfaction to 
this House, and a great advantage to the 
commercial community, to know if there 
be any circumstance which may justify 
us in entertaining a hope that the efforts 
of Her Majesty’s Government are such as 
to give reasonable prospect of a successful 
issue. When we look at the immense ex- 
tent to which war is likely to be carried, 
if it unfortunately should take place—if 
we consider the vast interests involved, not 
only material but moral; when we see 
the new-fangled doctrines which are ad- 
vanced as elements of confusion, but enter- 
tained by those who put them forward 
with a better hope ; when we see the great 
man himself at the head of affairs in 


| France holding language fatal to the trea- 


ties by which all Europe holds, and some- 
what at variance with the principles of 
International Law as generally interpreted 
—I say, when we see these things, it is 
natural for us to wish to have all the light 
thrown on the subject which Her Majesty’s 
Government feels itself at liberty to afford. 
In Italy—and I may say for myself there 
are few men who entertain a more ardent 
wish for the prosperity of that country 
than I do, and who more lament that the 
great scheme of Italian Unity was not 
carried out in the first instance ; but I 
must say there is something of still more 
value, and that is the conservation of the 
moral principle of Europe—when we see 
a danger that the interests of all other 
European countries may be thrown into 
the shade and sacrificed; and, after all, 
whatever opinions we may entertain indi- 
vidually, it cannot be denied that Austria, 
with respect to Venetia, rests her claim 
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upon a foundation of right—her possession 
of that country has been sanctioned by 
treaty with France. We may lament that 
she does not perceive her real interests 
more truly, but we cannot ignore the 
rights she has ; and when I see the troops 
of Italy moving—when I see the interests 
of that great country placed in jeopardy 
in order to snateh the opportunity of seiz- 
ing @ district of country against all right 
—I say that is a subject which increases 
the apprehension which the present aspect 
of affairs on the Continent is calculated to 
inspire. So in Germany we find most 
extraordinary ideas put forward. Notions 
not only of universal suffrage, but of some- 
thing far beyond it, are put forward by a 
Minister who cannot comprehend, or make 
the measures of his Government coincide 
with, the constitution established and re- 
cognized in his country. When we see 
these things, they seem to me to contain 
elements of confusion if, unfortunately, 
war should occur. Under these circum- 
stances, and when we consider the confu- 
sion which has lately prevailed in the 
mercantile interests of this country, and 
the favourable operation of even the slight 
hopes gathered from the Continent on their 
monetary system within the last few days, 
I am the more induced to call on the Go- 
vernment to give us quantim valeat, the 
benefit of any fact which may afford us a 
satisfactory p of peace. I do not 
wish to tax the indulgence of the House 
any further ; I will, therefore, conclude by 
reading the Question which I wish to put 
to my noble Friend on the opposite side 
of the House. The Question I have to 
put to the noble Earl the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs is, Whether any 
negotiations, or preliminaries to negotia- 
tions, official or confidential, are actual] 
in progress on the part of Her Majesty's 
Government with a view to a settlement, 
by a Congress or other peaceful means, of 
those unhappy differences among several 
of the great Continental Powers which 
threaten to expose to imminent risk the 
peace of Europe? Ifthe answer to that 
Question should be in the affirmative, I 
should like to know whether those nego- 
tiations appeared, in present circumstances, 
to offer a reasonable prospect of an ami- 
cable issue ? 

Tue Eaut or CLARENDON: My Lords, 
it is impossible to over-estimate the import- 
ance of the situation at the present crisis, 
and I therefore thank my noble Friend for 
having exercised such a wise discretion in 
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asking the Question he has addressed to 
me before the House separates for the 
vacation. In reply to his Question, I will 
state that official, and I may say confiden- 
tial, communications are at this moment 
in progress; but it would scarcely be ad- 
visable that I should state their exact 
character. They are going on at this 
moment, and I hope they may terminate 
in the meeting together of all the Powers 
concerned—not only those which are neu- 
tral, but those which are armed. I can- 
not hold out any hope that may insure 
peace, but I think that a meeting of all 
the Powers, both those concerned and 
those not immediately concerned, to deli- 
berate on these differences, may give some 
hope of an amicable issue. I can only say 
that no effort of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will be wanting to preserve peace; 
and I believe it is also the wish of the 
Emperor of France; but in the present 
state of the communications—I will not 
say negotiations—I think it would not be 
advisable to say anything further. 


SELLING AND HAWKING GOODS ON 
SUNDAY BILL, 


(No. 121.) vTHrep READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing read. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, that in con- 
sequence of his noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Chelmsford) having withdrawn from 
the charge of this Bill, he (Lord Redesdale) 
felt it his duty to continue the progress of 
the measure, with a view of seeing whether 
it could not be rendered beneficial. He 
thought the Bill might be made of great 
utility for the purpose for which it was 
brought forward, and that by closing 
shops after ten o’clock in the morning, 
and not allowing them to open until one 
o’clock, a great check would be put upon 
Sunday trading. One great cause of Sun- 
day trading was that people rose late on 
that day, instead of at their usual hours, 
and thus drove off their purchases to a 
late hour of the morning. All public- 
houses were at present closed during that 
period of three hours, and it was only 
reasonable that other shops should be closed 
also. Thusagreat advance would be made 
in obtaining a proper and more pious ob- 
servance of the Lord’s Day in that respect. 
He trusted their Lordships would see that 
this Bill could not do any harm, that it 
was in accordance with the principle on 
which similar legislation had proceeded, 
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and was calculated to produce good re- 
sults. He therefore moved the third 
reading of the Bill. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3°.” 
—(The Chairman of Committees.) 


Lorpv TAUNTON said, he was ready to 
admit that the Bill as it now stood was a 
considerable improvement on its original 
form, yet at the same time he thought it 
was still open to grave objections; he 
therefore moved an Amendment that it be 
read a third time that day six months. 
The noble Lord the Chairman of Com- 
mittees proposed by this Bill to prohibit 
Sunday trading between the hours of ten 
o’clock and one o’clock, and to allow the 
sale of any articles during the rest of the 
day. [Lord Reprspate: No, no!] Of 
course the old obsolete law of Charles II. 
would continue in force, but it would be 
wholly inoperative in practice, and as had 
been said by a right rev. Prelate (the 
Bishop of Carlisle) in the course of the 
discussion on this Bill, whatever was not 
forbidden by the law would be considered 
as permitted and encouraged. The Bill, 
it should be remembered, applied not to 
the metropolis alone, but to the whole of 
England, and it would be difficulc to make 
unsophisticated people in the country un- 
derstand that the Legislature objected to 
trading at other hours of the day than 
those during which it was expressly pro- 
hibited. It might be desirable in some 
way to prevent during morning service 
the scandalous exhibition of goods for sale 
which took place in some parts of London ; 
but the Bill was introduced not with that 
view, but for the purpose of securing to 
the trading classes a day of rest. As the 
Bill stood traders were to be allowed to 
keep their shops open until ten o’clock in 
the morning, and their liberty commenced 
again at one o’clock in the afternoon ; and 
he feared that such a law could only lead 
to difficulty and confusion. He did not 
underrate the evil which existed, but it 
was not by legislation such as this that 
that evil could be remedied. A noble Friend 
of his had stated that he was willing to 
support the Bill as an experiment. There 
were subjects, no doubt, on which experi- 
ments might be safely and usefully made; 
but matters touching the religious views 
of the country or the habits of the poor 
were not safe subjects for experiment. 
Such cases involved considerations with 


which it was not well lightly to tam- 
Lord Redesdale 
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per. People must know what they were 
about. They must not constantly inter- 


fere with the habits of the people, telling 
them the Legislature considered this 
wrong one Session and that right another. 
If they could find the means of legislating 
safely and soundly upon these questions 
let them do so, and he hoped that in any 
measure with that object the repeal of the 
Act of Charles II. would be included. 
He did not like obsolete laws upon the 
statute book. If they were able to de- 
vise any law which, without unduly inter- 
fering with the habits of the people, should 
insure a better observance of the Sunday 
they would be doing a great service to the 
country, but if they did not see their way 
clearly to that result they had better leave 
the question untouched. One noble Lord 
did not like sending the Bill to the House 
of Commons, because he did not think it 
would meet with a favourable. reception 
there; and as he left the House on the pre- 
vious evening he met a distinguished 
Member of the other House, who was not 
more remarkable for the deep religious feel- 
ing which he evinced in the attention which 
he paid to religious subjects as a Member 
of the Legislature than for the surer test 
afforded by a blameless life, and that Gen- 
tleman said to him, “I hope the Bill will 
never come into the House of Commons. 
It will never pass, but we shall have disa- 
greeable and mischievous discussions upon 
it.” Unless they believed the measure would 
pass the Legislature, he entreated their 
Lordships at once to stop its progress. 
They were not attempting to stem a 
torrent of irreligion or lax practice in the 
observance of the Sabbath through the 
length and breadth of the land, for it was 
notorious that the moral and religious 
feeling and good sense of the country— 
stronger in these matters than the Legis- 
lature—had been securing gradually but 
surely a greater degree of respect for the 
Sabbath in all parts of the country. They 
might depend upon it that the efforts of 
good men, and the progress of public 
opinion, would reach even those parts of 
the social system which were most imper- 
vious to such influence; but, at any rate, 
they might rest assured that they would 
do no good in tampering with the subject 
in the manner proposed by this Bill. 
Under all these circumstances, then, he 
felt it to be his duty to invite their Lord- 
ships to reject the measure by moving that 
it be read a third time that day six 
months. 
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An Amendment moved, to leave out 
(*‘now,”) and insert (“this day six 
months.”)—(Zord Taunton.) 

Viscount LIFFORD thought the sup- 
porters of the measure had scarcely been 
fairly treated in the course which had been 
taken with regard to it. The opposition 
to the second reading and the Committee 
was carried on by one noble Lord, who 
was unable even to find a teller, and 
now they found suddenly a great number 
of noble Lords entertaining an opinion 
which they might as well have expressed 
at an earlier stage. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY said, the 
objection to the Bill which was founded 
on the argument that it would give to some 
extent a legislative sanction to Sunday 
trading, seemed to him to be rather 
strengthened than weakened by the alter- 
ation which it had undergone, inasmuch 
as under the provisions as it stood, any 
sort of traffic, however little called for it 
might be, would be rendered legal during 
the greater portion of the Sabbath. But 
he was so conscious of the evil which re- 
sulted from Sunday trading in some dis- 
tricts of the metropolis, that he should be 
willing to support some alteration in the 
hopes of finding, if not a remedy, at least 
an abatement of the evil. Under these 
circumstances, if the Motion for the third 
reading should be agreed to, he should 
move the insertion of words in the last 
clause confining its operation to London 
and the metropolitan districts. 

Lorv. RAVENSWORTH thought the 
suggestion that the Bill should be confined 
at present to the metropolis was a wise 
one. They must all feel the extreme 
difficulty of legislation respecting the Sab- 
bath—he . himself was so strongly im- 
pressed with it that he should not have 
supported the Bill as it originally stood— 
but he would venture in all humility to 
throw out for their Lordships’ consideration 
a suggestion on that subject. He asked 
whether it might not be possible to frame 
a Bill giving considerably extended powers 
to local authorities, for the purpose of 
mitigating, if not entirely stopping, the 
evils connected with the desecration of 
the Lord’s Day. One of the results of 
that would be that local meetings would 
be held, and discussions take place, in 
which the grievances now suffered by many 
persons -in that matter would be brought 
to light; and some satisfactory means of 
remedying them perhaps discovered and 
agreed upon. In that way the public 
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mind in different parts of the country 
might be much better prepared for inter- 
ference in that matter by the local bodies 
than it could be for the direct action of 
Parliament in the manner proposed by the 
present Bill. 

Lozpv TEYNHAM said, the periodical 
ery for legislation to repress Sunday trad- 
ing by legal penalties was a kind of inter- 
mittent fever which attacked the public 
mind from time to time. When those 
who were afflicted with that fever found 
that persons who were free from it would 
not comply with their wishes on that sub- 
ject, the malady subsided for a while, but 
only to break out again at some future 
time. The noble and learned Lord who 
introduced the Bill (Lord Chelmsford) 
brought in a similar measure a few years 
ago, which fell through, and he had hoped 
that that result would have cured him of 
the malady for ever. He need not remind 
their Lordships how it broke out in South- 
ampton, and in the City of London, when 
Mr. Pearson was City solicitor; and it was 
no new thing, for it had raged at the be- 
ginning of the last century, 1703, when 
Bull was the Bishop of St. David’s, at which 
time it extended into Carmarthenshire, and 
many thousands of poor persons suffered 
from it. If they allowed this Bill to pass, 
the number of persons brought to punish- 
ment would be greater than it was in those 
days. The penalties of the present Bill 
not being levelled against a thing that was 
naturally evil, but against a thing which 
one man might think very wrong, another 
only moderately wrong, and a third not 
wrong at all, they must expect that they 
would be enforced with varying degrees of 
severity or lenity, according to what might 
happen to be the personal opinions of indi- 
vidual magistrates in regard to the obser- 
vance of the Sabbath. Fora single offence 
a magistrate might fine, if he pleased, 
to the amount of 20s. If that offence 
were repeated he might fine to the extent 
of 40s., and might repeat that penalty of 
40s. for every act of selling done by the 
person brought up as a criminal to his bar. 
Particular magistrates, with strong Sabba- 
tarian views, might inflict the full amount 
of these cumulative penalties ; and it must 
be remembered that the sales being most 
numerous in articles of the smallest value, 
a poor person who dealt in articles whose 
price might be represented by the smallest 
coin of the realm, might be subject to 
penalties a hundred times greater than a 
person who sold a single article of larger 
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value. He earnestly hoped that their 
Lordships = reject a Bill so harsh, so 
oppressive, and so grossly unjust. 

Viscount STRATFORD. DE RED- 
CLIFFE said, he had listened with atten- 
tion to the discussions upon that subject, 
and the impression they had left on his 
mind was that it was impossible to legis- 
late with effect upon it. If this Bill were 
carried to a third reading, it might run the 
risk of defeat in another place, and might 
also lead to debates of a very delicate and 
embarrassing character, and that more 
harm than good would thus be done. 
With these convictions, he thought it would 
be better that they should stop where they 
were, and not agree to the Motion for the 
third reading. 

Tue Dvuxe or CLEVELAND said, 
that taking everything into consideration, 
and more especially the opposition the 
Bill was likely to encounter in the 
other House, it appeared to him that it 
would be better they should not proceed 
with it any further. 
an evil existed, but he saw no practical 
mode of providing for its remedy. 

Lorpv REDESDALE said, he did not 
believe there was one of their Lordships 
who would not say it was desirable 
that shops should be closed on Sundays. 
The provisions of the Bill were very simple, 
and he saw no difficulty in ing out 
the Bill with his Amendment. @ pro- 
visions against Sunday trading were already 
carried out in the case of public-houses, and 
as the inhabitants of the metropolis had 
submitted to legislation on that subject, 
why should it be supposed they would not 
equally submit to the closing of shops for 
the same hours under this Bill? He did 
not believe there would be a great amount 
of trading in the afternoon under his 
Amendment. If the shops were closed at 
ten a.m., he believed they would not re- 
open after one o’clock, and there would 
not be the same amount of trading in the 
afternoon that there was now in the morn- 
ing during the hours between ten and one. 
He was willing to accept the proposal of 
the noble Earl on the cross-benches (the 
Earl of Harrowby) that the Bill should be 
confined to the metropolis. It might be 
fairly tried there, for that was the chief 
seat of the evil, and if it worked well in 
the metropolis might be extended to other 
towns. . 

On Question, That (“now ”’) stand part 
of the Motion? their Lordships divided :— 
Contents 50; Not Contents 49 : Majority 1. 


Lord Toynham 
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He admitted that} L 
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Resolved in the Afirmative. 
Bill read 3* accordingly. 
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Manvers, E. Somerhill, L. (M. Clan- 
Morton, E. ricarde.) 
Nelson, E. Stewart of Garlies, L, 
Russell, E. (£. Galloway.) 
Stradbroke, E. Stratheden, L, 
Strange, E. (D. Athol.) Tredegar, L. 
Verulam, E. 
NOT-CONTENTS. 
Cleveland, D. Powerscourt, V. 
Stratford de Redcliffe, V, 
Normanby, M. Sydney, V. 
Abingdon, E. Abercromby, L. 
Albemarle, E. Aveland, L, 
Camperdown, E, Belper, L. 
Carnarvon, E, Camoys, L. 
Cathcart, E. Carew, L. 
Chichester, E. Congleton, L. 
Cowper, E. Dartrey, L. (ZL. Cre 
De Grey, E. morne. 
Devon, E. Digby, L. 
Effingham, E. Foley, L. 
Granville, E. Hunsdon, L, (V. Falk- 
Leven and Melville, E, we ew ack 
Minto, E. inater, . Conyng- 
Morley, E. ham. . 
Romney, E. Mont Eagle, L. (&M. 
Shaftesbury, E, Sligo.) 
Spencer, E, Overstone, L. 
Oxenfoord, L. (Z.Stair.) 
Bolingbroke and St. Panmure, L. (Z. Dai- 
John, V housie.) 
Eversley, V. Skene, L. (Z. vit at 
Halifax, V. Stanley of Alderley, L. 
Hardinge, V. Taunton, L. [ Teller.] 
Leinster, V. (D. Lein- Teynham,L, [Teiler.] 
ster.) Wodehouse, L. 
Lifford, V. Wrottesley, L. 


Lorpv PORTMAN rose to move the 
omission of the fourth clause, which re- 
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quired the police to see that the pro- 
visions of the Bill were carried out. 
He could conceive nothing more mis- 
chievous to the interests of that great 
force than to require them to perform such 
a duty. It had been said by Lord Grey 
that the smoke nuisance would never 
have been put down if the police had not 
been actively engaged in carrying the law 
into effect. But their Lordships might 
search through the whole of the Acts of 
Parliament on the subject and they would 
not find a single clause which required 
that the police should take any steps what- 
ever. On the contrary, great care was 
taken that the police should not interfere 
except by order of the ev of State 
when the local authorities neglected the 
performance of their duty. In his opinion, 
nothing could be more unwise than to 
enact that every policeman who saw a poor 
woman selling an orange after ten o’clock 
on Sunday morning, should take her for 
that offence before a magistrate. 

An Amendment moved, to leave out 
Clause 4.—(Zord Portman.) 

Lorp REDESDALE said, he was pre- 
pared to strike out of the clause the words 
which absolutely required the police to 
enforce the provisions of the Bill, and to 
accept in place of them words which would 
merely empower the police to interfere in 
that case under the instructions of their 
Chief Commissioner. That Amendment 
would perhaps meet the objection made 
by the noble Lord opposite to the clause 
as it stood. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY inquired 
whether the noble Lord meant to preclude 
the police from acting at all? If the words 
were struck out, would it be the duty of 
the police to put the Act in force like any 
other Act ? 

Lorp PORTMAN said, it would. 

Lord REDESDALE said, the effect of 
retaining the clause amended in the way 
he had suggested would be that the police 
would act on the instruction of the autho- 
ities. 

Lorv STANLEY or ALDERLEY asked, 
whether there was in any other Bill a pro- 
gee which specially directed the police 

0 act. 

Tue Eant op HARROWBY said, he 
would be satisfied, provided the police 
were to carry the regulations into effect in 
the same manner as the regulations which 
affected public-houses. 

Lorv PORTMAN said, his wish would 
be to postpone parting with the Bill for a 
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fortnight that they might have an opportu- 
nity of considering that point. But his posi- 
tion was this—that there was no more need 
of requiring the police to carry out the law 
in this respect than in any other. Nothing 
could be wiser than the provisions under 
the Smoke Act, which said that the Se- 
cretary of State should have the power to 
require certain things to be done if he saw 


it , 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY ob- 
jected to the police, who usually acted 
under instructions, being specially re- 
quired to take cognizance of es of 
the Act. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
suggested the re-committal of the Bill. 

Eant GREY said, that whatever the 
law was, it ought to be enforced, and the 
best persons to enforce it were the police. 
He certainly believed, until he was con- 
tradicted, that a change had been made in 
the Smoke Act by which the police were 
compelled to see it carried out. Was his 
noble Friend (Lord Portman) sure that 
there was not a clause in the Police Act 
which made it the business of the police 
to lay informations in all cases where the 
law was contravened? He believed the 
best course would be to adjourn the de- 
bate. 

Lorpv PORTMAN said, he had looked 
with care through the Police Act, and re- 
membering past debates, could venture to 
say that the law was put in force by the 
order of the Secretary of State to the local 
authorities. ‘The Commissioners of Police 
wished to prevent pressure on the individual 
policeman. 

Lorpv REDESDALE asked if there 
would be any objection to empower the 
Chief Commissioner of Police in any 
district to take steps for enforeing the 
Act ? 

Eant RUSSELL said, that the objec- 
tion was tothe individual policeman being 
required to interfere. What seemed to 
him to be desirable was that the Commis- 
sioners of Police should give orders to 
their subordinates, and that the Secretary 
of State should give similar orders to the 
Commissioners of Police, so that the whole 
thing could be done regularly. 

THe Maxqvess or CLANRICARDE 
moved the adjournment of the debate. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: I have 
not taken any part in the discussion, but I 
must own I do think an renee ab- 
solutely necessary. It will not be con- 
sistent with the dignity and the respecta- 
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bility of your Lordships’ House to pass a 
clause the terms of which no Member of 
the House will know exactly. Therefore, 
I think the proposal to adjourn the debate 
to this day fortnight is one your Lordships 
cannot object to. 


Debate adjourned to Friday the Ist of 
June next. 


METROPOLITAN WORKHOUSE IN- 
FIRMARIES.—QUESTION, 


Tue Eart or CARNARVON inquired, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
undertake to lay upon the table the Re- 
ports ordered by the President of the Poor 
Law Board to be made as to the condition 
of the Metropolitan Workhouse Infirmaries 
as soon as such Reports are completed and 
sent in to the Poor Law Board? He took 
great interest in the condition of those in- 
stitutions, and in an interview he had a 
few weeks since with the President of the 
Poor Law Board he was informed that the 
condition of the workhouse infirmaries was 
most unsatisfactory. There should be no 
more delay than was absolutely necessary 
in knowing what was the character and 
nature of these infirmaries, and he there- 
fore begged to put his Question to the 
noble Earl. 

Earnt. GRANVILLE said, some of the 
reports had been already furnished to the 
Poor Law Board, and it would be the duty 
of the Government to lay them before 
Parliament. 

Eazrt FORTESCUE said, that a year 
ago he protested against the care of the 
metropolis being considered a secondary or 
supplementary part of the duty of the Poor 
Law inspector who had charge of the 
Lancashire district. He was met by the 
assurance that everything was going on 
satisfactorily. But a very few weeks 
afterwards a series of cases of the most 
scandalous and disgraceful kind came in 
succession before the public, and it was 
conclusively proved that things were not 
going on in so satisfactory a manner as had 
been represented. In his belief, the me- 
tropolitan Poor Law authorities had not 
stimulated, rebuked, and exercised suffi- 
cient supervision over the inspectors who 
were nominally in charge of the metropolis. 
That part of the evil which had since oc- 
eupied the attention of his noble Friend 
opposite and many other person had been 
caused by diminished watchfulness, which, 
indeed, was inevitable, because a man 
could not be superintending in Lancashire 


The Lord Chancellor 
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and London at the same time. He trusted 
that in future the undivided attention of 
at least one inspector would be given to the 
management of the Poor Law concerns of 
the metropolis. 


THE WHITSUNTIDE RECESS. 

On the Motion of Earl Russert, House 
adjourned at a Quarter before Seven 
o’clock, to Monday the 28th instant, a 
Quarter before Five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, May 18, 1866. 


MR. SPEAKER’S ILLNESS. 


The House being informed by Mr. 
Speaker, that he had received notice that 
a Commission to give Her Majesty’s Royal 
Assent to certain Acts of Parliament is 
ordered for this day, and that, being dis- 
abled from attending with the House in 
the House of Peers, he should be obliged, 
by permission of the House, to withdraw 
before the arrival of the Usher of the 
Black Rod. 


Resolved, That during the temporary 
absence of Mr. Speaker from the House, 
this day, for the reason stated by him, 
the Chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means do take the Chair as Deputy 
Speaker, and do attend with the House in 
the House of Peers, and do report to the 
House the Royal Assent to the said Acts. 
—(Mr. Bonham- Carter.) 


Mr. Speaker withdrew from the House, 
and Mr. Dopsoy, the Chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, took the 
Chair as Deputy Speaker, pursuant to the 
Resolution of this day. 


Message to attend The Lorps Commis- 
SIONERS :—— 


The House went; and being returned; 
—Mr. Derury Speaker reported the 
Royal Assent to certain Bills. 


Whereupon Mr. Spraxer returned to 
the House, and resumed the Chair. 


SALES OF CATTLE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. READ said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether it is the intention of 
Her Majesty's Government to allow the 
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general sale of cattle at markets, fairs, 
and public auction after the Ist of June, 
and if any alterations in the present re- 
strictions are contemplated, he will state 
those alterations to the House ? 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, in reply, 
that the present opinion of Her Majesty’s 
Government was, that it would be inex- 
pedient to make any alterations in the 
Order of the Privy Council, which would 
expire on the Ist of June, imposing re- 
strictions upon the open sales of cattle at 
fairs and markets, and therefore they pro- 
posed to renew that Order not for a speci- 
fied time, but until any other Order should 
be made in reference to this subject. Re- 
presentations had reached him from three 
counties in Wales, alleged to be entirely 
free from cattle plague, and from the 
towns of Liverpool and Wolverhampton, 
praying for some relaxation of the restric- 
tions now in force. In the first case, it 
was alleged that it was difficult to get 
people to go up to the various farms to 
purchase cattle, and under the circum- 
stances their request had been complied 
with, that certain fairs should be held, 
power being reserved to the Privy Coun- 
cil to re-establish restrictions at any time 
they thought fit. In the cases of Liver- 
pool and Wolverhampton the represen- 
tations were founded upon the appre- 
hension that it would be impossible to 
carry out the present system during the 
heat of summer, because, in addition to 
other inconveniences, the slaughter of so 
many cattle in one place might injuriously 
affect the health of the inhabitants of 
those towns. The Privy Council had given 
directions that inquiries be made on the 
subject of these latter representations, and 
had postponed coming to any decision upon 
the question until they had obtained the 
requisite information. 


NAVY—COMMODORE DE COURCEY. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. GRAVES said, he wished to ask 
Her Majesty’s Government, If it is true 
that Commodore de Courcey, who was re- 
cently sent to Valparaiso to succeed Com- 
modore Harvey on the Pacific Station, has 
been superseded ; and, if true, whether it 
is at his own request, and what are the 
reasons given for relinquishing his com- 
mand ? 

Mr. BARING said, that Commodore 
de Courcey had been superseded in con- 
sequence of his own request that he 
might be removed from his command. 
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GLONOIN OR GLYCERINE OIL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GRAVES said, he would beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade, If it 
is his intention to introduce a Bill for regu- 
lating the landing, moving, and shipping 
of glonoin or glycerine oil ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON, in reply, said, 
his Department had been in communication 
with the authorities of the Customs on this 
sebject, in order to ascertain whether, un- 
der the present state of the law, precaution 


{could not be taken to prevent accidents 


arising from this oil. Immediately after 
the holidays a Bill would be introduced in 
reference to this question. 


SIAM—THE MYLOONGEE CASE, 
QUESTION. 


Coronet SYKES said, he rose to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the Foreign Office has 
yet received any Despatch from Consul 
Knox, at Bankok, in reference to a claim 
of Mr. Burn, and known as the Myloongee 
Case, and for the production of which 
notice was given on the 12th of April? 

Mr. LAYARD said, in reply, that the 
papers to which the hon. and gallant 
Member alluded were only received within 
the last few days, and were now before the 
Law Officers of the Crown. When those 
learned gentlemen had given their opinion 
upon the case, he should be in a position to 
give an answer to the question put by the 
hon. and gallant Member. 


THE CHOLERA AT LIVERPOOL. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. LAIRD said, he wished to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of Council 
on Education, By whose orders 200 Emi- 
grants from the Helvetia, a ship infected 
with Asiatic Cholera, were removed from 
that vessel late in the evening of Tuesday 
the 8th instant, and placed in the Govern- 
ment Emigration Depot at the Birkenhead 
Docks, there being in that depdt at the 
time 400 healthy Emigrants waiting to 
embark; why the local authorities at 
Birkenhead were not communicated with 
before these Emigrants from an infected 
vessel were sent to the depét; if Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are aware that within 
four hours after the arrival of the 200 
Emigrants at the depét Asiatic Cholera 
broke out; that up to the 15th instant 
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eight deaths had occurred ; and that twelve 
of the Emigrants are now suffering under 
an attack of Cholera; and what steps, if 
any, have been taken by Her Majesty’s 
Government in reference to the use of the 
Emigration Depot for such purposes ? 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, in reply, that 
the Government had been informed that 
the emigrants from the Helvetia were re- 
moved to the Emigration Depét at Birken- 
head by order of the Mayor of Liverpool. 
That depot was not the property of the 
Emigration Board, but was occasionally 
used by them to house their emigrants. It 
appeared that 200 emigrants were sent 
from the Helvetia to that depot which was 
a very large one, containing a mess room 
and dormitories capable of accommodating 
400 persons. At the time those emigrants 
were removed to the depét there were 400 
other emigrants in the depot, but the latter 
were sent upstairs to the dormitories and 
next morning they were removed to their 
ship, and had since left. There was no 
reason to suppose that they had suffered 
from the 200 other emigrants having been 
for so brief a period in the depot with 
them. With regard to the latter, the 
cholera soon after broke out amongst them, 
and the number of cases was as stated in 
the Question of the hon. Gentleman. But 
he (Mr. H. A. Bruce) was happy to say 
that the last report was more favourable, 
as no more deaths were mentioned nor new 
cases, while the cases of those who were 
suffering from the disease were reported 
upon favourably. The depot would con- 
tinue to be employed as at present. He 
was unable to say whether the Birkenhead 
authorities were communicated with before 
the emigrants were removed to the depot. 


POOR RELIEF AT PLYMOUTH. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MORRISON said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, Why no 
part of the amount annually voted in aid 
of the Local Assessment for the relief of 
the poor in the Plymouth district, as stated 
in the Return just presented to Parliament, 
is paid on account of the Government 
property in the borough of Plymouth? 

Mr. CHILDERS said, in reply, that 
the Return alluded to by the hon, Mem- 
ber stated the amounts paid according to 
the districts, and the particular parishes in 
each. The reason why the two parishes 
at Plymouth did not receive any part of 


the grant referred to was because the} 


Mr. Laird 
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rateable value of Government property in 
them was only one-ninetieth of the pa- 
rishes, and the rule was that unless one- 
sixth of the rateable value of a parish was 
in respect of land occupied by Government, 
no grant from the public funds was given 
in aid of the rate for the relief of the 
poor. On the other hand, Devonport and 
Stoke contained a large amount of public 
property, and therefore they received cor- 
responding aid towards their poors’ rates. 


BANK OF ENGLAND ISSUES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WYLD said, he would beg to ask 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther it is expedient that the Directors of 
the Bank of England should exercise the 
power they possess by their exclusive pri- 
vilege of issuing notes to compel the sale 
of Consols, and thereby depreciate the 
securities of the State upon which their 
own issues are mainly founded? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or taz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I hope my hon. Friend will 
allow me to say that this is a question 
which opens a very wide field for discus- 
sion upon a matter of general policy. It 
amounts in reality to a question as to whe- 
ther the entire position of the principal 
issuing body in this country should be 
changed, and whether issues and advances 
should be made on the direct responsibility 
of the State? This is a question which it 
is impossible for me to meet or discuss in 
answer to a simple interrogatory; but I 
must say that on the principle of the law 
as it stands, and viewing the position of 
the Bank of England as essentially that of 
a commercial establishment, especially as 
that position has been defined and under- 
stood by the Act of 1844, I think it 
would be quite impossible to deprive the 
Bank of England of the discretion it is 
possessed of, and which it exercises with a 
view of making a greater or less amount of 
advances either on public securities or mer- 
cantile accounts. 


ALLEGED IMPORTATION OF DISEASED 
CATTLE FROM IRELAND. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. OWEN STANLEY said, he would 
beg to ask the hon. Member for Birken- 
head, Whether it is true that among a 
cargo of cattle from Ireland, one of the 
animals on landing had been pronounced 
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by the Inspector as infected with the | jesty’s Government to the Despatch of 
— ev ge sc Commodore in which that officer 
[ » in reply, that the stated that the English Admiral had first 
aa IF yh 
day week a cargo of at magn se from psa declined © othe 'to the 4 
Ireland and a sold the Liverpool puct. He therefore wished to know, How 
market on Monday, and some of them the statement made on a previous eveni 
— taken to the Birkenhead slaughter- that such an event had none sommndlt 
use on the Tuesday and killed. It was was reconcilable with the declaration of 
then found that one of them was far gone Commodore Rogers and with the resolution 
in the cattle disease, and it was imme- agreed to at the meeting of the British 
diately buried. He (Mr. Laird) had pro-' merchants, in which it was declared that 
— - “3 a ee of the ve ye the — —s ’s = for — 
of Coun at he would ascertain e ence—the want of a cient forcee—was 
facts from the officers of the market, and inadmissible, inasmuch as he could have 
forward the information to the Privy | secured the co-operation of the United 





Council. 


HYDE PARK.—QUESTION. 


Mr. LOCKE said, he wished to ask the 
First Commissioner of Works, Why the 
Turf has been stripped off a space of 
nearly three acres in Hyde Park, near to 
the Guards’ Barracks, on the north side of 
the Serpentine ; and whether it is intended 
to replace it? 

Mrz. COWPER was understood to say 
that it was owing to the very ungenial 
state of the weather that the turf had not 
been already re-placed. 


CONGRESS ON EUROPEAN AFFAIRS, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SANDFORD said, he rose to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, Whether the great European 
Powers have agreed to a Congress for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the 
questions of Venetia and Schleswig-Hol- 
stein; and whether it is true that in cer- 
tain contingencies France wishes to com- 
mit England to an armed mediation ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, in reply, that the 
only answer he could give his hon. Friend 
was that negotiations were at that mo- 
ment going on between the Governments 
of France, Russia, and this country for 
the purpose of holding a Congress at Paris. 
Considering, however, the pone state of 
those negotiations, it would be improper 
to give any further answer to the question. 


CHILE—BOMBARDMENT OF VAL- 
PARAISO.—QUESTION. 


Mz. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
wished to call the attention of Her Ma- 





States squadron ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, in reply, that the 
despatch purporting to be written by 
Commodore Rogers which he had read 
was entirely inconsistent with the official 
statement forwarded by Admiral Denman. 
In a day or two all the papers would be 
laid before the House, and hon. Members 
would then be able to judge between the 
two statements. He might also take that 
opportunity of stating that the conduct of 
Mr. Thomson, our Minister at Chile, had 
received the entire approbation of Her 
Majesty’s Government. 


COMPULSORY CHURCH RATES ABOLI- 
TION BILL.—QUESTION. 


Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, he 
wished to repeat the question which he 
had asked on the previous evening as to 
what day was fixed for the second reading 
of the Bill for the Abolition of Com- 
pulsory Church Rates? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, in reply, that after what had 
taken place on the previous night it would 
be very difficult to find a Government day, 
the more so as his noble Friend had given 
notice of a Motion involving the whole 
principle of the Bill. Under those cir- 
cumstances he had placed it for Wednes- 
day, the 30th of May, when he hoped 
they would be able to secure for it a full 
discussion. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or troz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I rise to move that this 
House will, at its rising, adjourn till 
Thursday next. 
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UNITED STATES AND CANADA—THE 
RECIPROCITY TREATY. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. WATKIN rose for the purpose 
of calling attention to the termination of 
the Reciprocity Treaty. He said, it was 
with considerable pain that he felt com- 
pelled, although a supporter of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, to believe that on one 
of the most important questions that had 
claimed the attention of the Foreign De- 
partment for years, not only had the 
action of Her Majesty’s Government been 
characterized by great negligence, but it 
had also been marked by the absence of 
that faculty which induced men of business 
to look ahead. He thought also that the 
House had not been fairly dealt with, be- 
cause the information which ought to have 
been furnished to hon. Members had, he be- 
lieved, been withheld. Government ap- 
peared to forget that while Cabinets were 
not held in much reverence, how much 
soever distinguished individual Members 
of them might be and were, across the 
Atlantic, the opinion of the House of 
Commons was invariably regarded with 
attention and respect. The debates of 
that House, whenever devoted to the dis- 
cussion of questions affecting America, 
were invariably published in full by the 
American press, and they were univer- 
sally read and criticized. They influenced 
public opinion as the expressions of British 
public opinion; hence it was that, in the 
absence of all information from the Go- 
vernment, he had venture to invite the 
House to consider this question, involving, 
as it did, those relations of commerce and 
of friendship which men of all parties in 
that House were anxious to preserve be- 
tween the great branches of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. Were any other reason 
required, he should find a still further 
excuse for bringing it forward upon the 
Motion for the adjournment of the House 
in the news that arrived in this country 
only the previous day, that a fleet of 
sixteen vessels, among which were the 
Miontonomah and the Dunberberg, which 
were regarded by many naval men, not in 
the United States alone, as the most power- 
ful iron-clads afloat, was to be sent to the 
fisheries. It could not be necessary to 


send that enormous armament to preserve 
the peace among the fishermen, and there- 
fore any person reading such an account 
unaccompanied by any explanation from 
Her Majesty’s Ministers would be led to 
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believe that the question was one of a far 
more serious character than they had 
been led to suppose. Probably every hon. 
Member recollected that before the treaty 
was made in 1854, very serious difficul- 
ties were continually arising from the 
conflict of right between the fishermen of 
the respective countries. Lord Clarendon 
then stated distinctly that Her Majesty’s 
Government felt the difficulty to be one 
of so grave a character as to require the 
services of no less able a man as Pleni- 
potentiary than Lord Elgin. On the 27th 
of June, 1854, Lord Clarendon said, in 
the House of Lords, in answer to a ques- 
tion put by Lord Fitzwilliam— 


“Tt appeared to Her Majesty’s Government 
that the return of Lord Elgin to Canada afforded 
an opportunity which ought not to be neglected 
of endeavouring to settle those numerous ques- 
tions which for years past have been embarrassing 
the two Governments. One of those questions, 
especially that relating to the fisheries, has given 
rise to annually increasing causes of contention, 
and has sometimes threatened collisions, which, I 
believe, have only been averted for the last two 
years by the firmness and moderation of Sir George 
Seymour and the British and American naval 
commanders, and by that spirit of friendship and 
forbearance which has always characterized the 
officers of both navies, But my Lords, your Lord- 
ships are aware that there are other questions 
which have given rise to embarrassing discussion 
between the Governments of the two countries— 
questions which involve the commercial relations 
of our North American possessions with the United 
States, and that those questions which involve 
very divergent interests, have become so compli- 
cated as to render their solution a matter of ex- 
treme difficulty.”—[3 Hansard, exxxiv. 730.] 


And he added— 


“ T trust, therefore, that nothing will occur to 
mar the completion of this great work which, I 
firmly believe, more than any other event of recent 
times, will contribute to remove all differences 
between two countries whose similarity of language 
and affinity of race, whose enterprize and industry 
ought to unite them in the bonds of cordial friend- 
ship and to perpetuate feclings of mutual confi- 
dence and good will.”—[3 Hansard, exxxiv. 731.] 
On the same occasion all the noble Lords 
who spoke agreed as to the vast importance 
and value of the treaty, but Lord Derby, in 
doing so, added the following caution :— 

** He was afraid that, if we had to consult the 
colonies with respectito a treaty with a foreign 
country, the effect would be that on such ques- 
tions the colonies would be independent.”— 
[3 Hansard, exxxiv. 732.] 

The House would remark that in 1854 
the services of the ablest of our negotia- 
tors, no less a man than the Governor 
General of British North America, who 
was armed with plenary powers, were 
called into special requisition. He had, 
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however, of course to avail himself of|vania supplied about 170,000 tons of coal a 
provincial advice and aid, but he himself | year to Upper Canada, while Nova Scotia, 


undertook the serious responsibility. In 
1866 the Government, so far as they had 


enabled the House to know, did nothing j 


until the exigency compelled certain gen- 
tlemen from the provinces to take up the 
subject for themselves and to go to Wash- 
ington some six weeks only before the 
treaty came to an end. Proceeding to 
consider the Reciprocity Treaty itself, he 
said it might be described under four 
heads. It permitted in the first place 
free trade in the produce of the soil, the 
forest, and the mine, all customs regula- 
tions being abolished in that respect on 
both sides; the fisheries on the coast 
and the tributaries running into the 
ocean were thrown open to the fishermen 
of both countries ; the navigation on Luke 
Michigan and of the St. Lawrence from 
Lake Ontario to the ocean was free to both ; 
and lastly, the Americans were free to float 
their timber down the river St. John. 
In addition to these provisions two Acts 
were in existence passed by Congress in 
1845, culled the Bonding Acts, by virtue 
of which the Canadians, shut out from 
using their ports in consequence of the 
severe winters during five months of the 
year, might transmit their merchandise in 


bond’ through the States by the ports of. 


America. In order to show what the 
treaty had done, he observed that the 
trade between the States and the British 
North American provinces had increased 
from 20,000,000 dollars per annum in 
1853 to 68,000,000 dollars in 1864; and 
during the whole period of the treaty, 
the trade between the United States and 
the British provinces had amounted to 
£100,000,000 sterling, the balance of 
trade being £10,000,000 in favour of the 
United States. So great, indeed, had the 
trade between the British provinces and 
the United States become, that it was 
only second to the trade between the 
States and England herself. It was three 
and a half times greater than the trade 
between the United States and China or 
Brazil; three times larger than the trade 
of the States with Mexico; two and a 
half times greater than the trade with 
Hamburg and Bremen, notwithstanding 
the direct lines of steamers ; and two and a 
quarter times greater than the trade with 
France itself. But its reciprocal operation 
over so wide an area led to a singular 
balance of exchanges of the same article, 
He would cite the case of coal. Pennsyl- 
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| 1,000 miles apart, supplied 200,000 tons to 
| the Eastern and Atlantic Statesof the Union. 
The Western States sent their wheat and 
flour into parts of Canada, while Canada 
supplied some of the Eastern States with 
the same articles, and New York and Bos- 
ton sent similar supplies to Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick. The Americans 
had no doubt benefited largely by the 
arrangement with regard to the fisheries. 
One of their principal trades was the 
mackerel fisheries. In 1852 they had 
only 250 vessels engaged, but under the 
operation of the treaty they had now 
600; and while they had only 2,700 
men engaged before the treaty, they had 
‘now 9,000. The total value of the catch 
during the year 1852 was 850,000 dollars; 
but during 1864, it amounted to 4,500,000 
dollars. If he wanted to describe what 
had been the operation of the treaty, 
what had been its intentions, and what 
had been its moral obligations, he could 
not do so better than by quoting a few 
terse words which appeared in a letter 
written by the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham to Mr. Aspinall, of Detroit, during 
the sitting of the convention held in that 
city in July last, on the Reciprocity Treaty. 
Mr. Bright, writing to Mr. Aspinall, said— 
‘The project of your convention gives me great 
pleasure. I hope it will lead to a renewal of com- 
mercial intercourse with the British North Ame- 
rican provinces, for it will be a miserable thing if, 
because they are in connection with the British 
Crown, and you acknowledge as your Chief Magis- 
trate your President at Washington, there should 
not be a commercial intercourse between them 
and you, as free as if you were one people, living 
under one Government.” 
It was held, too, by some distinguished 
men in the United States that the fisheries 
were essential to preserve their naval po- 
sition. One able American in official po- 
sition had recently stated that if his coun- 
try was ever to secure naval supremacy, 
it must be either by encouraging its fish- 
eries or by absorbing the British maritime 
provinces. But above and beyond mere 
physical and material benefits appeared 
the moral good in peace, friendliness, and 
good neighbourhood borne along by the 
treaty. It had, in fact, fulfilled all the 
anticipations of Lord Elgin and Mr. Marcy. 
That being the position of affairs, he had 
at various times endeavoured to induce 
Her Majesty's Government to give some 
information upon the subject. In May, 
o- the Under Secretary for Foreign 
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Affairs asserted in reply to his question 
that no negotiations were in progress with 
respect to the Reciprocity Treaty. In- 
quiring in February, 1865, for any papers 
in the possession of the Government of a 
later date than 1861, he was told that 
none existed. That, he regretted to say, 
was an answer common to the Treasury 
Bench, and by no means creditable to it. 
Lord Palmerston, at about the same time, 
of course informed by the hon. Gentleman, 
made a similar declaration to the hon. 
Member for Radnorshire ; and after a most 
diligent search he had been unable to learn 
of the presentation to Parliament of more 
than two papers touching the question— 
the one giving a letter from which he 
should quote, the other being the notice 
from the American Government of its 
intention to terminate the treaty, and a 
brief acknowledgment of the receipt of the 
notice. Thus it happened that a treaty 
which had been negotiated by Lord Elgin, 
and had resulted in extraordinary benefits 
to both the British possessions and the 
United States, had been allowed to come 
to an end without a single opportunity 
having been afforded to the British Parlia- 
ment to offer its opinion upon the subject, 
or to press upon the American Govern- 


ment and people the policy and justice of 
a renewal of so beneficent a compact. 
The Government could not excuse itself on 
the ground that it had been taken by 


surprise in the matter. The question 
had been under discussion during the last 
five years, both in the States, in the pro- 
vinces, and at home. In 1861 the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of New York called 
especial attention to the subject, and Con- 
gress referred it to the ‘‘ Committee on 
Commerce,” and that Committee reported 
in 1862 in favour of an extended treaty, 
and its Chairman (Mr. Ward) reported re- 
solutions for a joint Commission in 1864 ; 
and in the following year the matter was 
fully discussed in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment in Canada. 


to Earl Russell upon the subject, and he 
would read the following extract :— 


‘The welfare and prosperity of the neighbour- 
ing British provinces are as sincerely desired on 
its part (the United States) as they can be by 
Great Britain. In a practical sense, they are 
sources of wealth and influence for the one country 
only in a less degree than for the other, though 
the jurisdiction appertain only to the latter. 
That this is the sincere conviction of my Govern- 
ment has been proved by its consent to enter into 
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relations of reciprocal free commerce with them 
almost as intimate as those which prevail between 
the several States of the Union themselves. Thus 
far the disposition has been toremain content with 
those relations under any and all circumstances, 
and that disposition will doubtless continue, pro- 
vided always that the amity be reciprocated and 
that the peace and harmony on the border, indis- 
pensable to its existence, be firmly secured. The 
fulfilment of that obligation must be, however, 
as your Lordship cannot fail to perceive at a 
glance, the essential and paramount condition of 
the preservation of the compact. Even were my 
Government to profess its satisfaction with less, 
it must be apparent that by the very force of cir- 
cumstances peace could scarcely be expected to 
continue long in a region where no adequate 
security should be afforded to the ‘inhabitants 
against mutual aggression and reprisal.” 

From the year 1861 to the 23rd of No- 
vember, 1864, there appeared every 
disposition on the part of the United 
States to negotiate a treaty ; indeed, they 
seemed to be in advance of England in 
their desire to establish reletions similar 
to those then existing. On the 17th of 
March, 1865, however, notice was given 
to put an end to the treaty. In the month 
of July of the same year, a convention was 
held at Detroit, at which delegates from 
the Western and Eastern States attended ; 
and, after many days of anxious and seri- 
ous discussion, they passed a resolution 
requesting the President of the United 
States to enter into negotiations with the 
Government of Great Britain, with a view 
to the execution of a treaty between the 
two countries for reciprocal commercial 
intercourse which should be just and 
equitable to all parties, including the free 
navigation of the St. Lawrence river, and 
the making of such improvements in the 
river and the canals as would render them 
adequate for the requirements of the West 
in communicating with the ocean. Here 
was again an opportunity for the com- 
mencement of friendly negotiations, but 
there did not appear to have been any 
attempt to take advantage of it. The 
next happened when the Government of 
the United States delegated to Mr. Derby, 
of Boston, the duty of reporting upon the 
treaty, and when the Revenue Commission 
of the United States presented their report 
upon the subject. Both reports, while 
admitting that it was discreet to give no- 
tice that the treaty would terminate, con- 
tained strong recommendations to re-estab- 
lish international and commercial relations 
on a broader basis, and observed that it 
would be impolitic on the part of the 
United States, to decline the considera- 
tion of propositions with that end in view, 
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seeing that such a course would be in 
entire opposition to the spirit of the age, 
the liberality of the American people, and 
the policy of reducing their debt by ra- 
pidly developing their resources. Six 
weeks only before the termination of the 
treaty, deputations from Canada, New 
Brunswick, and Nova Scotia attended in 
Washington and discussed the subject with 
what was called the Committee of Ways 
and Means, which consisted for the most 
part of the chief Protectionists of the 
United States, but the negotiation failed 
entirely in its endeavour to effect the 
object in view. A majority of the Com- 
mittee decided that they would not 
accept a treaty with Canada except upon 
such terms as would practically have 
excluded the great bulk of the Canadian 
products from the markets of the United 
States. The delegates from the British 
provinces, with a view to overcome the 
difficulties in their way, proposed to agree 
that whatever internal taxes might be 
put upon particular articles, the same 
should be imposed upon similar com- 
modities imported from the British pro- 
vinces, so that no favours should be ex- 
tended which were not enjoyed by the 
people of the United States. They also 
proposed to retain the free navigation of 
the lakes and rivers, that goods should 
be passed from one district to another 
in bond. ‘The negotiations, however, 
were a failure. The delegates from the 
British provinces then drew up a report, 
aud presented it to Sir Frederick Bruce, 
informing him of the result of their en- 
deavours, stating the propositions they had 
made and those made in return, Sir Fre- 
derick entirely. concurring in the course 
they had pursued, though he, unfortunately 
under the circumstances, could do nothing. 
He would now inquire whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had any excuse for not 
negotiating. He might, however, be told 
that the Government could not take cog- 
nizance of matters of public notoriety, 
and that they could only act upon offi- 
cial documents. Well, on the 19th of 
February, 1865, the Executive Council of 
Canada passed a minute, which he was 
sure was sent to the British Government, 
and which could not have been thought 
of so little importance as to allow of its 
being thrown into a pigeon-hole and lost 
sight of. That minute stated that the 
recent proceedings of the Congress of the 
United States with respect to the Reci- 
procity Treaty had excited the deepest 
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concern among the people, those procecd- 
ings having as their avowed object the 
abrogation of the treaty at the earliest 
moment. A very practical request was 
then made, his Excellency being asked to 
induce our Government to institute nego- 
tiations for the renewal of the treaty, 
with such modifications as might be mu- 
tually agreed to before notice was given. 
The fear was also stated that the notice 
for the termination of the treaty, if once 
given, would not be revoked; and the 
desire was expressed that the matter 
might be brought under the immediate 
notice of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Here, then, was a direct official repre- 
sentation from an important dependency, 
sent through no less a person than the 
Governor General to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment; but, notwithstanding that, no 
negotiations based upon it were entered 
into. He was, therefore, bound to ask 
what Her Majesty’s Government had done 
in the matter during the period from 1862 
to 1865; and this suggested a further 
question—namely, which Department of 
the Government is it, the Foreign Office, 
the Colonial Office, or the Board of Trade, 
which has charge of these vast and impor- 
tant relations subsisting between this 
country and the United States? Would 
any hon. or right hon. Member on the 
Treasury Bench get up and say that he 
was responsible for the future, if not for 
the past, so that the House might be as- 
sured that somebody had charge of these 
questions ? The House had not been sup- 
plied with any papers in regard to the 
treaty in question, although it concerned 
a trade of £13,000,000 annually. He 
asked, what had the Foreign Office been 
doing? Why negotiating, and with what 
results every one knew and many de- 
plored, about Poland and Denmark. Be- 
tween the years 1862 and 1864, negotia- 
tions were entered into by Her Majesty’s 
Government with regard to Denmark and 
Poland, and no fewer than 369 papers 
were printed and laid on the table relating 
to Denmark, and 170 relating to Poland. 
A reply might be made to this statement 
that Her Majesty’s Government were most 
anxious to preserve their relations with 
the United States, and were ready to ne- 
gotiate at any moment, but that the tem- 
per of the United States during the recent 
struggle in that country rendered such a 
course impossible. He would, however, 
meet that issue with a distinct denial, 
being supported in that denial by personal 
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knowledge. Beginning with the year, ever 
to be remembered, when Her Majesty’s 
eldest son went across the Atlantic in the 
latter portion of 1860, down to the 23rd of 
November, 1864, there was never a week, 
certainly never a month, during which 
it would not have been possible, if proper 
means had been taken, to initiate negotia- 
tions which would probably have led to a 
satisfactory settlement of the question. 
To show that the Government of the 
United States were disposed to deal with 
difficult international questions, notwith- 
standing the war in which they were 
engaged, it was only necessary to mention 
the manner in which it dealt with the 
treaties as to the slave trade on the coast 
of Africa, negotiated in 1862 and 1863. 
That involved a question which had been 
agitated in vain for a quarter of a century. 
Yet the United States Government had 
met the wishes of this country, and after 
negotiation had made, and the Senate had 
confirmed, a treaty disposing for ever of 
the question of the right of search. It 
further evidence were required in regard 
to this treaty, he would quote from the 
speech of a Member of the House of Re- 
presentatives of the United States, and 
whose words on matters of fact could be 
relied upon. Mr. Brooks, on the 14th of 
March, 1866, stated that— 

«* He did not believe there would have been thirty 
votes obtained in this House last year for the 
abrogation of the Reciprocity Treaty with Canada; 
but on the explicit understanding that some sort 
of reciprocity in trade would be forthwith re- 
established, either through the treaty-making 
power, or through the legislative power of the 
Government, he had voted for its abrogation 
under a high sense of duty. The people of the 
United States were ground down by the internal 
revenue taxation, and he had not felt at liberty 
to let the Reciprocity Treaty stand, without 
being at liberty to make some sort of bargain with 
the people of Canada, that whatever our internal 
revenues might be, the same would be levied, 
either by them or by us, on our imports from 
them.” 

What he complained of especially was, not 
merely that the opportunities of making 
better arrangements with the United States 
had been lost, and, in his opinion, most 
culpably, but that the indifference which 
Her Majesty’s Government had shown, 
and their entire want of apparent care 
for the interests of the provinces, had 
led to a feeling in the minds of many 
persons in the United States that this 
country would not much object to the 
doctrine of annexation being put in prac- 
tice. The American Government was com- 
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monly spoken of as a Government of the 
majority, but anybody who had studied 
the Constitution of the United States knew 
that there was no country in the world 
where the influence of a small but active 
minority was so unmistakably felt. By 
the course which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had taken the annexationist and pro- 
tectionist parties in the United States, 
small minorities as they were, had been 
fanned into importance. And the result 
was seen, among other things, in the lan- 
guage held by the United States Consul, 
at Montreal, in the Convention assembled 
at Detroit in 1865—the very Convention 
to which the hon. Member for Birmingham 
wrote. Mr. Consul Potter, who told the 
Convention that he was authorized by his 
own Government to attend and express his 
views, said— 

“T believe I express the general feeling of those 

who are the most friendly to the United States, 
in Canada, when I say that it is not the policy of 
our Government, or our policy, to continue this 
treaty, and I believe that in two years from the 
abrogation of the Reciprocity Treaty the people 
of Canada themselves will apply for admission to 
the United States,” 
The Consul also quoted a letter which he 
had received from Mr. O. 8. Wood, an 
American citizen, of Montreal, who stated 
that all the friends of the Western States 
there would rejoice to submit to tempor- 
ary inconvenience and loss for the purpose 
of preventing the renewal of the treaty, 
knowing that such a renewal would be 
the only effectual check on the annexation 
movement, and that the renewal would be 
one of the greatest political blunders on 
the part of the United States. Mr. 0. S. 
Wood was the manager of the Montreal 
Telegraph Company, and that position he 
was compelled by public opinion to resign ; 
but in the case of Mr. Potter, the United 
States Consul, who attended the Confer- 
ence and made these statements, osten- 
sibly on the part of his own Government, 
no steps whatever appeared to have been 
taken, and no remonstrances, as far as he 
could learn, had proceeded from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government against this attempt 
to seduce or force the provinces from their 
allegiance. Mr. Potter, he believed, was 
still Consul at Montreal. The Republican 
journals in the West had since taken up a 
similar tone, and even Mr. Derby, in his 
official report, circulated like our own 
blue books, said— 

“ And if, as an inducement for this treaty, and 
in settlement of Alabama claims, we can obtain 
a cession of Vancouver’s Island, or other terri- 
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tory, it will be a consummation most devoutly to 
be wished.” 

All that sort of language had arisen, he 
maintained, from the laxity and indif- 
ferepce which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had shown. [A laugh.] The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer seemed amused by the circum- 
stances to which he had alluded, but he 
regarded them, he confessed, with extreme 
sadness. Twelve months ago a state of 
things existed between the people of the 
British provinces and the United States 
which was highly to be encouraged, con- 
taining as it did the elements of peace. 
But now, through the termination of 
these engagements, a state of things had 
grown up charged with the elements of 
war. He hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man would be able to re-assure the House, 
but when a fleet of iron-clads were sent 
to the fishing grounds the relations be- 
tween the two countries could hardly 
be in a healthy state. If it were alleged 
that Her Majesty’s Government were not 
responsible for what had occurred, he 
would ask who was responsible? If 
Her Majesty’s Government felt that the 
negotiations were going past them and 
beyond their ubility to control, the House, 
he felt convinced, would have stepped 
forward and interfered, as it had done 
before on memorable occasions with ad- 
vantage; but that opportunity was not 
given to the House, for, not only had the 
Government done nothing themselves, but 
they refrained from laying before the House 
the information which would enable it to 
form a solid and useful opinion. Under 
these circumstances, what was to be done? 
He was told privately that some satis- 
factory proposal had been made to the 
Government in reference to the rights of 
fishery. But he wanted to know whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government were pre- 
pared to effect a settlement upon this 
one question which would be in every 
way to the advantage of the United States, 
without also securing the perpetuation 
of those Acts which enabled our goods 
to come from one portion of the coun- 
try to the United States and vice versd, 
and whether they would not also obtain 
the free navigation of Lake Michigan and 
the waters which flowed into it? There 
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tain whether the Government had in their 
minds any scheme as to the international 
relations of these two great countries, and 
what they had done towards endeavouring 
to earry that scheme into practice. He be- 
lieved that it was only by taking a frank 
and comprehensive view of the subject that 
the Government could hope to establish re- 
lations as good as those which had pre- 
viously existed, and they must not shut 
their eyes to any changes which had taken 
place. Sitting on one of the Benches behind 
there was an hon. Member who had ren- 
dered eminent service at the time when 
the treaty was concluded by Lord Elgin. If 
the Government consulted that hon. Mem~- 
ber, he could tell them, no doubt, many 
points connected with that negotiation 
which would be of the greatest service to 
the country. He could also remind them 
that since that treaty was adopted the 
wisdom and foresight of the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Hertfordshire, 
then Colonial Minister, had laid the found- 
ations of British Columbia and Vancouver's 
Island as separate dependencies, and that 
Vancouver’s Island contained all the bitu- 
minous coal existing north of Panama, on 
the American coast. He must apologize to 
the House for the length of these observa- 
tions. Having made his charge, if such it 
must be called, against Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, he hoped that there would be 
no more statements about the impossibility 
of producing papers while negotiations 
were pending, for such statements he, as 
a plain man of business, should take simply 
as excuses. Instead of putting forward 
assertions of that vague character, the 
Government ought to deal frankly with 
the House, tell what had happened, and 
how at this moment stood the relations 
between this country and the United 
States. Above all, the House ought to be 
assured that somebody had his attention 
directed to these all-important questions, 
if they were to be brought to a termina- 
tion by the Government without necessi- 
tating the interference of the House. 
Mr. LAYARD said, his hon. Friend 
seemed to be in some doubt, when he was 
on the point of sitting down, whether he 
had made a charge against Her Majesty’s 
Government. He confessed, however, 
that he had never heard an indictment of 


was another very important question un- | greater severity brought against any Go- 


settled—the boundary line on the Pacific 
coast. Had any proposal, he would ask, 
been made to extend or alter that bound- 
ary line? It was also essential to ascer- 


|vernment. The hon. Member had accused 
‘Her Majesty’s Ministers of all kinds of 
' laches. 
‘had exhibited a great amount of negli- 
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gence, they had shown themselves indif- 
ferent to the great interests of the coun- 
try, and going a step further, he declared 
that their management of this important 
matter had been even culpable. Not satis- 
fied with having attacked the Government 
generally, he singled out the noble Earl now 
at the head of the Government, and charged 
it upon his well-known coldness, angula- 
rity of temper, and bad management that 
this question of the Reciprocity Treaty 
had not been brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion. But with strange inconsist- 
ency he went on to say that a matter 
of the greatest difficulty and delicacy, the 
negotiation of a Slave Trade Treaty with 
the United States, a negotiation which 
required all those qualities in which, ac- 
cording to the hon. Member, Earl Russell 
was entirely deficient, had been carried 
on by Earl Russell with the most com- 
plete success. If it had been the object 
of the hon. Gentleman to make a speech 
rendering it difficult for this country to 
come to an understanding on this subject 
with the United States, he could not have 
delivered one of a more mischievous cha- 
racter, or one better calculated to arouse 
in the United States feelings of irritation 
against this country, which would preclude 
the possibility of any fresh Reciprocity 
Treaty being entered into. He could assure 
the hon. Gentleman that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were as much alive as the hon. 
Member could possibly be to -the import- 
ance of the Reciprocity Treaty ; they looked 
upon it as a most beneficent measure, and 
believed that it had been equally advanta- 
geous to both countries. In support of his 
argument his hon. Friend quoted some 
statistics, and in order to show the House 
the enormous advantages which had been 
gained by the two countries by the adop- 
tion of this treaty, he would also quote 
the following statistical returns :-— 

“The Secrefary of the Treasury of the United 
States reports that the total imports into the Bri- 
tish provinces from the United States were in 
1827, 445,118 dollars, and the exports from those 
provinces to the United States, 2,830,674 dollars ; 
total trade, 3,275,792 dollars. It is stated by the 
Select Committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
of New York, that the whole value of exports 
and imports between the United States and the 
British North American Provinces was in 1849 
6,000,000 dollars, and had grown slowly up to that 
amount. We find stated on the same authority— 
In 1854.—Imports into Canada, 15,583,098 dol- 
lars ; exports from Canada to the United States, 
8,649,002 dollars. In 1855.—Imports, 20,828,676 
dollars ; exports, 16,737,277 dollars. In 1863.— 
Imports, 23,109,362 dollars, exports, 22,534,074 
dollars.” . 
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Those figures showed an increase of trade 
not to be exceeded, he believed, in the 
commercial relations between any two 
countries in the world in so short a period. 
At the meeting referred to by his hon. 
Friend—the one held in Detroit—Mr. 
Howe, a gentleman representing the inte- 
rests of the British North American Colo- 
nies, and a great authority upon this sub- 
ject, made a speech in which there was this 
statement — 


“Looking at the industrial results of the treaty 
any fair-minded and dispassionate man must ad- 
mit that they have far surpassed, in utility and 
value, all that could have been hoped by the most 
sanguine advocate of the measure in 1854. The 
trade of the United States and of the provinces, 
feeble, restricted, slow of growth, and vexatious 
before, has been annually swelled by mutual ex- 
changes and honourable competition, till it is re- 
presented by a grand total of 456,350,391 dollars in 
about nine years. This amount seems almost incre- 
dible, but who can hazard an estimate of the figures 
by which this trade will be expressed ten or twenty 
years hence, ifthis wise adjustment of our mutual 
interests be not disturbed? If there be any ad- 
vantage in a balance of trade, the returns show 
that the citizens of the United States have had 
it to the extent of 55,951,145 dollars.” 


But great as had been the commercial ad- 
vantages of the treaty to the two countries, 
its political advantages had not been less 
considerable. Fora period of forty years 
questions of a most irritating nature had 
constantly arisen in reference to the right of 
fishing on the coasts of our colonies, and 
had it not been for the prudence and for- 
bearance of the two Governments, and of 
the officers who were sent to preserve 
order on the fishing grounds, misunder- 
standings of a very grave nature might at 
any time have ensued. But by the treaty 
all matters of difference between this 
country and the United States, on this and 
other subjects of scarcely less importance, 
were at once brought to a termination, and 
during the eleven years in which it had been 
in operation, not a single irritating question 
nor cause of misunderstanding had arisen 
with reference to them. It was evident, 
therefore, that the strongest reasons existed 
to induce Her Majesty’s Government to 
prolong the existence of the treaty. His 
hon. Friend had argued the case as if 
Her Majesty’s Government had the power 
of negotiating with the United States, and 
had neglected to exercise it, and as if it 
depended upon them alone whether the 
treaty should continue in force or not ; but, 
in truth, they had nothing to negotiate— 
the treaty was in existence, and Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government did not wish it to be 
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brought to anend. On the contrary, all 
they desired was that it should be allowed 
to remain in force between the two coun- 
tries. Of course, it was open to the United 
States to put an end to it if they thought 
proper to do so, and they did put an end 
to it, by giving the notice of its termina- 
tion according to an article in the treaty. 
Moreover, his hon. Friend seemed to forget 
that there was no power of negotiation on 
the subject vested in the executive Govern- 
ment of the United States. Mr. Seward 
had no power to negotiate on the part of 
the United States with Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment ; and, therefore, the whole of his 
hon. Friend’s argument on that point came 
to nothing. The question of bringing the 
treaty to an end did not lie with the Exe- 
cutive of the United States Government, 
but with Congress. If his hon. Friend 
turned to the papers already presented to 
Parliament, he would find that the notice 
to abrogate the treaty was not given by 
Mr. Seward as Secretary of State but by 
Mr. Lincoln, the President, through Mr. 
Seward as the organ of Congress. The 
notice was in pursuance of this resolution— 

“Resolved by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, that notice be given of 
the termination of the Reciprocity Treaty, ac- 
cording to the provision therein contained for the 
termination of the same; and the President of 
the United States is hereby charged with the 
communication of such notice to the Government 
- = United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
reiand, 


{May 18, 1866} 
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of the course which the hon. Gentleman 
suggested would have been to make Con- 
gress persist in its policy, and to render 
any attempt to renew the treaty utterly 
hopeless, His hon. Friend used one of the 
most extraordinary arguments he had ever 
heard. He said there were a strong party 
in the United States who were very 
anxious for the annexation of our North 
American colonies to that country, and that 
they looked upon the continuance of the 
Reciprocity Treaty as the most effectual 
obstacle to their designs, consequently, he 
went on to say we ought to have insisted 
on the renewal of the treaty. Did not he 
(Mr. Watkin) see that he could not have 
used a weightier argument against any 
attempt on the part of the House of Com- 
mons to influence Congress than he had 
done when he mentioned that fact? The 
hon. Gentleman had also pointed out that 
there were the rival interests of the East 
and West—the producing and the manu- 
facturing States, which were affected by 
this treaty. There was a great difference of 
opinion upon the treaty between the East- 
ern States and the Western; and while it 
was true that large meetings in favour of 
| the continuance of the treaty had been 
‘held in the United States, meetings of 
/ no less importance had been held there in 
favour of putting an end to it. The 
Chambers of Commerce at New York, Bos- 
ton, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukie, and 
| St. Paul, had all agreed to resolutions in 
| favour of the renewal of the Reciprocity 





That being the state of the case, the ques- | Treaty; and at the Detroit Convention, 
tion was not whether Her Majesty’s Go-| when 500 delegates from the United 
vernment could obtain a renewal of the | States and fifty from the British colonies 
treaty by negotiation with Mr. Seward, | were present, resolutions to the same effect 





but whether Her Majesty’s Government 
could have brought about such a change 
of opinion among the members of Con- 
gress as would have induced that body 
to alter their policy with respect to the 
Reciprocity Treaty. On that point he 
was entirely at issue with his hon. Friend. 
As to his argument that a resolution of 
the louse of Commons in favour of con- 
tinuing the treaty might have been ob- 
tained by the Government, and would 
have induced the Congress of the United 
States to change their policy, he would ask 
his hon. Friend to reverse the case, and to 
suppose that the House of Commons had 
resolved to put an end to the treaty. 
What would have been the effect of a re- 
solution of Congress calling upon the House 
of Commons to renew a treaty which it had 
determined should cease. The only effect 


| had been carried. Mr. Howe made a 
| most able and eloquent speech at that 
meeting, in which the whole question was 
discussed ; in fact, it was greatly owing 
to his speech that the resolution in fa- 
vour of the treaty was carried. But, 
notwithstanding these expressions of opi- 
nion, coming from those weighty bodies, 
there was, on the other hand, so strong 
an expression of public feeling in favour 
of putting an end to the arrangement that 
Congress adhered to its resolution. All 
this shows that no Resolution of the House 
of Commons, or action of Her Majesty’s 
Government, was likely to have influenced 
the United States Congress. Mr. Seward 
last year expressed to Mr. Burnley, our 
Chargé d’ Affaires, his willingness to take 
into consideration the question of the 
renewal of the Reciprocity Treaty ; and 
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accordingly, when Sir Frederick Bruce 
went to Washington as our Minister in 
March last, he was instructed to say that 
Her Majesty’s Government were prepared 
to treat on the subject with the Govern- 
ment of the United States. But on his 
arrival he found that, owing to the state of 
affairs which existed there, it would be 
most imprudent if it were even possible to 
open negotiations. Mr. Lincoln had re- 
cently been assassinated ; Mr. Seward was 
himself in great danger from the wounds 
he had received ; and there was great irri- 
tation in the United States against this 
country consequent on the proceedings 
of the Alabama and other vessels fitted 
out in England against their commerce. 
Under these circumstances, Sir Frederick 
Bruce communicated to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment his opinion that it would be very 
unadvisable to attempt to open negotiations 
at that time ; and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment felt themselves bound to acquiesce 
in the views of their Minister. Sir Frede- 


rick Bruce had, however, placed himself 
in communication with the Governor of 
Canada, and had requested Mr. Galt, a 
distinguished gentleman, and one of the 
Ministers of the colony, to come to Wash- 
ington to assist him in ascertaining how 


far it was practicable to influence public 
opinion in favour of the renewal of the 
treaty. Mr. Galt accordingly went to 
Washington, and after several interviews 
with Mr. Seward and other leading states- 
men he arrived at the same conclusion as 
Sir Frederick Bruce, that it would be most 
unwise at that time to make any formal 
proposal for the prolongation or renewal 
the treaty. Not merely political, but 
other reasons were put forward by power- 
ful parties in the United States against 
of the treaty. There were in the United 
States many who were opposed upon 
principle to all Reciprocity Treaties. Mr. 
M‘Culloch, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
for instance, differing from the Chambers 
of Commerce, maintained that the com- 
mercial relations between Canada and the 
United States should not be the subject 
of a treaty, but should be regulated by 
mutual legislation—a course which the 
British Government themselves generally 
preferred to reciprocal treaties—and those 
who shared his opinion thought that it 
would be useless to negotiate, with a view 
to reciprocal legislation, with each colony 
separately, and that the commercial rela- 
tions between the United States and the 
North American Colonies could not be 
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placed upon a satisfactory footing until 
the projected confederation of those 
colonies had been accomplished. More- 
over, as the hon. Gentleman was aware, 
a majority of two-thirds of the Senate 
was requisite to authorize the Presi- 
dent to carry through a treaty of this 
nature, and, in the existing state of 
public opinion, it was hopeless to think 
of securing such a majority. It was then 
suggested by the Government of the 
United States that, though the public 
opinion of the country was so strongly op- 
posed to the renewal of the treaty, it might 
be possible to obtain its prolongation for a 
year, and thereupon Sir Frederick Bruce 
was instructed to ask the American Go- 
vernment to endeavour to induce Congress 
to assent to that course. Congress, how- 
ever, was not disposed to do so, and the 
attempt failed. Mr. Seward then sug- 
gested that, as the negotiation of treaties 
of this description, which had reference 
to matters of revenue, rested entirely with 
Congress, and not with the Executive, 
the best course would be for the British 
representative to put himself in commu- 
nication with the Finance Committee of 
Congress, and endeavour to get that com- 
mittee to report to the Senate in favour of 
the prolongation or renewal of the treaty. 
Sir Frederick Bruce accordingly communi- 
cated with the Governors of the North 
American Colonies, and Messrs. Galt, 
Small, Henry, and Powlam, were sent 
as delegates from. Canada, Nova Scotia, 
and New Brunswick, to Washington in 
order to enter into communication with 
the Committee of Finance. His hon. 
Friend had described these gentlemen as 
amateur negotiators, who went to Wash- 
ington to negotiate on their own account; 
but the fact was quite the reverse, for they 
were officially invited, officially sent, and 
placed in official communication with Sir 
Frederick Bruce and with the Finance 
Committee. Unfortunately, that Com- 
mittee was presided over by Mr. Morrill, 
who, as was well known, was an advo- 
cate of protection, and was, consequently, 
opposed on that ground to any renewal 
of the treaty. Several interviews took 
place, and proposals and counter-proposals 
were made; but the demands put forward 
by the Committee on behalf of the United 
States were such as the delegates of the 
colonies found it impossible to accede to, 
and after much negotiation the attempt 
at an understanding fell through. All 
the attempts thus made to renew or pro- 
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long a treaty having proved futile, Sir 
Frederick Bruce, in accordance with his 
instructions, addressed on the 16th of Feb- 
ruary a note to Mr. Seward, which, with 
the reply, he would now read— 
“¢ Sir Frederick Bruce to Mr. Seward. 
“ Washington, Feb. 16, 1866. 

“ Sir,—As the Reciprocity Treaty is about to 
expire, Iam anxious to report in a formal shape 
the disposition of the Government of the United 
States with reference to the important question 
of its renewal, and I therefore submit for conside- 
ration the following proposals, which embody the 
views of Her Majesty’s Government with respect 
to it, Her Majesty’s Government have seen with 
much satisfaction the increase of the trading rela- 
tions between the United States and the British 
Provinces which has grown up under the treaty, 
and the beneficial results of the stipulations it 
contains, by virtue of which each contracting 
party enjoys the uninterrupted use of the facilities 
of transport to the sea-board possessed by the 
other, and participates side by side in the fish- 
eries without restriction or interference. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would be well content to 
renew the treaty in its present form, At the 
same time, they are ready to re-consider the treaty 
in conjunction with the Government of the United 
States, if such a course would be agreeable to 
them, and so to modify its terms as to render it, 
if possible, more beneficial to both countries than 
it has hitherto been. If the Government of the 
United States should feel disposed to adopt the 
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was given to the treaty afterwards by expres® 
legislation. The question ofcontinuing that treaty 
involves mainly subjects of the special character 
which I have before described. Careful inquiry 
made during the recess of Congress induced the 
President to believe that there was then no such 
harmony of public sentiment in favour of the ex- 
tension of the treaty as would encourage him in 
directing negotiations to be opened. Inquiries 
made since the reassembling of Congress confirmed 
the belief then adopted that Congress prefers to 
treat the subject directly, and not to approach it 
through the forms of diplomatic agreement. In 
accordance with this conviction, all communica- 
tions, verbal and written, upon the subject have 
been submitted to the consideration of the proper 
Committees of Congress, and the question of ex- 
tending a system of reciprocal trade with the 
British Provinces on our frontier awaits their 
decision. Ihave, &c., 

“Wittmm H. Sewarp.” 


Mr. Seward thus declined any diplomatic 
negotiations on the subject of the treaty 
as beyond the authority of the Secre- 
tary of State or of the President, and 
referred the British Government to Con- 
gress. All these attempts having thus 
failed, it remained for Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to do their utmost to prevent any 
evil consequences which might arise from 
the abrogation of the treaty, and here he 
might remark that, although the interests 


character might be entered into, with a view to; of the colonies had, no doubt, suffered 
afford time for fresh negotiations, and I should considerably, he did not think they had 
take pleasure in submitting to the consideration } suffered more than those of the United 


of my Government any proposal to that effect | 
which you might do me the honour to communi- 
cate to me,—I have, &c., 

“ Frepericx W. A, Bruce.” 


What was the reply to that note? He 
thought his hon. Friend would find it a 
complete answer to all the accusations 
which he had preferred against Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. Mr. Seward replied 
thus— 


“Mr. Seward to Sir Frederick Bruce. 

“ Department of State, Washington, Feb. 17, 1866. 

“Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the 
receipt of a note which you addressed to me on the 
16th instant, concerning a proposed extension of 
the Reciprocity Treaty. Perhaps I could not re- 
ply in any other manner more satisfactorily than 

shall now do by stating anew the verbal expla- 
nations which I have had heretofore occasion to 
make to you upon that subject. The character of 
the constitutional distribution of public affairs 
among the different departments of the Govern- 
ment is well known. It confides commerce and 
national finance expressly to the Legislature. The 
now expiring Reciprocity Treaty constitutes 
almost the only case in which the Executive De- 
partment has, by negotiation, assumed a supervi- 
sion of any question of either commerce or finance. 
Even in that case, the Executive Department did 
little more than to make a treaty, the details of 
which had been virtually matured beforehand in 
the Congress of the United States, and sanction 





States themselves. Happily, the friendly 
relations between the two countries had 
not been affected. There were two very 
important questions—namely, the naviga- 
tion of the St. Lawrence and the fisheries 
—which might cause a misunderstanding. 
Now, as regarded the St. Lawrence and 
the canals connecting that river with the 
great lakes, the Government did not intend 
to return to the state of things existing 
prior to the treaty, and at any rate, for 
the present no interference would take 
place in their navigation by citizens of the 
United States; but as regarded the fish- 
eries, the matter was on an entirely differ- 
ent footing. When the Reciprocity Treaty 
was entered into certain Acts of the 
British Parliament and of the Colonial 
Legislatures, imposing heavy penalties on 
American subjects who should fish or 
should cure their fish within three miles of 
the British shore were suspended ; but the 
moment the treaty expired these enact- 
ments came again into full force, and the 
British Government and the Colonial Go- 
vernors were bound to carry them out. It 
was therefore Lord Monck’s duty to issue 
a proclamation warning United States 
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fishermen against infringing the law, and 
of the penalties they incurred by doing so. 
This was obviously no hostile measure ; it 
was, on the contrary, a friendly warning to 
those who violated the law that he would 
be bound to enforce the penalties, as he 
had no power to suspend the law. No 
doubt there was great danger of collisions 
on the coast, not only through disputes 
which might arise under ordinary cir- 
cumstances between the fishermen, but 
from the presence of those conspirators, 
who, he believed, were as dangerous to the 
United States as to us—namely, the Fe- 
nians. The Fenians were ready and anxious, 
if possible, to embroil the two countries in a 
dispute, they did their very best to bring 
that result about, and these contested 


rights of fishery might furnish them with | 


the opportunity of doing so. The Go- 
vernment were perfectly aware that con- 
siderable numbers of American citizens 
had invested a large amount of property 
in these fisheries, and that many persons 
were annually employed in them; and 
though it was no fault of ours that the 
treaty was abrogated, as we had ex- 
pressed our readiness to adhere to it, 
and if any harm accrued to them, it was 
entirely due to the action of their own 
Government, yet Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were most anxious to prevent any 
losses from falling upon these fishermen 
and those who had thus invested their 
property in a bond fide manner in the 
fisheries on these coasts. His hon. Friend 
had read a list of vessels of war which 
he called iron-clads, though he believed 
only one was of that description—{ Mr. 
Warxin: I said two were iron-clads]— 
and which, he said, had been sent by 
the American Government to the fish- 
ing grounds. He was not aware whe- 
ther that list was authentic or not, for 
he had not seen it in any official 
paper, and he believed such statements 
were frequently made by New York jour- 
nals through interested motives. It was 
possible, therefore, that the statement 
might be very much exaggerated; but, 
however that might be, it was no demon- 
stration of a hostile character, and from 
what he knew of the official correspon- 
dence between the two Governments, he 
could state that the United States Go- 
vernment had shown the very best dis- 
position to deal with this question in a 
friendly, fair, and conciliatory manner. 
To tell him, therefore, that the sending ves- 
sels of war to the fishery grounds was a 
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source of danger was to tell him what he 
could not believe. If the fishermen were 
left to themselves it was not impossible that 
collisions might arise which might lead to 
misunderstandings; but the presence of 
vessels of war, commanded by officers who 
were gentlemen—men of honour—who 
felt the responsibility cast upon them, and 
who were anxious to prevent their country 
being involved in war, was the best security 
for the preservation of peace. The very 
| fact, therefore, of the American Govern- 
ment having sent their fleet was, to his 
}mind, the best possible proof that they 
|were desirous to maintain peace, and to 
prevent collisions which would otherwise 
be likely to take place. Her Majesty’s 
Government had received from the United 
States Government very friendly assur- 
ances of assistance in preventing any such 
collisions, and in bringing about a good 
understanding on the subject. Proposals 
having reference to the fishery question 
had been made on both sides, but for ob- 
vious reasons he could not, at present, lay 
them before the House, although he might 
say they were of a satisfactory nature. He 
hoped in a short time a result acceptable 
to both countries would be arrived at, and 
this was now likely to be the case, since 








nothing could be more friendly and con- 
ciliatory than the course pursued by 
|the United States with regard to the 
‘fisheries. He agreed with his hon. Friend 
| that the stoppage of the trade between the 
| United States and our colonies would be a 


disaster to both countries. It was not, 
however, in the power of Her Majesty’s 
Government to force a trade upon the 
United States, and they were therefore 
compelled to leave the matter to the action 
of public opinion in that country. He 
believed that the people of the United 
States would soon be brought to discover 
the vast benefits that they would derive 
from a free and unrestricted trade with 
our North American Colonies, and that 
they would of themselves remove those 
| impediments to the commercial intercourse 
| between the two countries which were so 
much to be deplored. 

Mr. OLIPHANT, having been Secre- 
| tary to Lord Elgin when he negotiated the 
| Reciprocity Treaty, asked permission to 
address the House very briefly. In the 
first place, he desired to bear his testimony 
to the difficulties which were experienced 
in the course of the negotiations, and to 
the diplomatic skill with which they were 
overcome by that nobleman. The success 
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of that treaty afforded the best evidence 
of the loss which the nation had sustained 
by his Lordship’s death. He had listened 
with some surprise to the speech of the 
hon. Member for Stockport, and could 
truly say that had the hon. Member been 
engaged in negotiating that Reciprocity 
Treaty, that speech would have been an 
impossibility. It showed the little ac- 
quaintance the hon. Member possessed 
with regard to the mode in which treaties 
in America were negotiated. The power 
of making.commercial treaties did not rest 
with the Executive—and without the con- 
sent of Congress no such treaty was pos- 
sible in the United States—hence in 1854, 
when Lord Elgin went to Washington, he 
was accompanied by a delegation from 
Canada who had interviews with Mr. 
Marcy and the Members of the then Finance 
Committee exactly in the same way that 
Mr. Galt and his Colleagues had consulted 
first with Sir Frederick Bruce, and had then 
communicated with Mr. Morrell and the 
existing Committee. In both cases reports 
were made to the diplomatic agent intrust- 
ed with the negotiation of the treaty by 
the Canadians who assisted him. But in 
the one case, that of Lord Elgin, the 
American Committee of finance was in 
favour of the treaty, and reported that there 
would be no difficulty in carrying it 
through Congress; in the other just the 
reverse was the case, and consequently, 
while in 1854 a treaty was concluded, in 
1866 it was impossible to obtain its re- 
newal. Now, a very interesting question 
arose, whether the renewal of the treaty 
was desirable or not. For himself, he did 
not agree either with the hon. Member for 
Stockport or the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, that the abrogation of the Recipro- 
city Treaty was a great misfortune. On 
the contrary, he was very doubtful how 
far Imperial treaties dealing exclusively 
with provincial interests were desirable, 
and he was sure that when they were 
terminable they were very undesirable, 
for there was always a period of uncer- 
tainty before the renewal of a new treaty, 
which was apt to give rise to diplomatic 
difficulty. It was of the utmost importance 
to keep the honour of the mother country 
as separate as possible from the material 
interests of its colonies, so that no treaty 
by linking them together more than was 
absolutely necessary should expose the 
mother country to attacks in a quarter in 
which she had no material interest at 
stake, or render the colony liable to be in- 
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vaded for some quarrel in which it had no 
concern. In this opinion he was confirmed, 
though unintentionally, by the report of 
Mr. Derby, which had already been referred 
to. Mr. Derby desired the renewal of the 
treaty in order to prevent the confedera- 
tion of the British provinces. We had 
lost the treaty, but we should probably 
obtain the confederation the earlier for that 
loss. Not only did he doubt the paramount 
importance of the treaty, but he did not 
think that the Canadians were now suffer- 
ing from its cessation, and he was sure 
that in future they would suffer less and 
less every year. The principal articles of 
trade between Canada and the United 
States were lumber, wool, grain, coal from 
Nova Scotia, and fish, which would be 
sent by a different arrangement, and cattle. 
The lumber was essential to America ; and 
whatever import duty they levied on it 
would only increase the cost of their 
houses. As regarded wool, the Canadian 
wool was peculiar, and possessed quali- 
ties which rendered it absolutely neces- 
sary in the States, and it would be im- 
ported whatever the duty. As to grain, 
it was a curious circumstance that all the 
whisky drunk in the United States was 
made from barley imported from Canada, 
while all the whisky drank in Canada was 
manufactured from Indian corn imported 
from the United States. Therefore if 
America placed a high import duty upon 
barley, and Canada, as she ought to do, 
abstained from imposing a similar duty 
upon Indian corn, the Americans would 
drink very dear whisky, while the Ca- 
nadians would drink very cheap whisky. 
Where trade had attained to such an 
enormous development as that which had 
been shown by the Under Secretary of 
State, it was perfectly impossible to sup- 
pose that the Americans would deliberately 
deprive themselves of its advantages. The 
balance of it had been £10,000,000 ster- 
ling, and the tonnage was greater than that 
of any other branch of American com- 
merce. It was impossible for America to 
do without that trade. The whole of the 
North Western Provinces of America were 
almost entirely dependent on Canada; Ca- 
nada had the whole thing in her hands, 
She could, if she chose, pursue a retaliatory 
policy, and could impose any duty she 
liked, provided there was an intercolonial 
railway. The report of the Illinois Com- 
missioners stated that so great was the 
importance to the corn-growing provinces 
of the north-west of haying an outlet to 
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the sea through Canada, that 1,000,000 
of tons annually passed under the Reci- 
procity Treaty which otherwise would not 
have passed. With such an immense trade 
between the North West Provinces and 
Canada, and considering the relations sub- 
sisting between Canada and the United 
States, how was it possible for the Ame- 
rican Government or the American people 
to gratify any temporary feeling of national 
prejudice or antipathy at such an enormous 
pecuniary sacrifice. He was therefore per- 
fectly contented to trust to the good sense 
of the Anglo-Saxon race on the other side 
of the Atlantic for the settlement of this 
great question, which so deeply affected 
their material and commercial interests. 
Tue O’CONOR DON said, the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Stockport had 
censured Her Majesty’s Government for 
not having done something which, in his 
opinion, they ought to have done. The 
hon. Member seemed to consider that this 
Government ought to have dealt directly 
with the American Government; but it 
seemed to him (The O’Conor Don) that 
the fallacy which ran through the whole 
of the hon. Member’s speech was, that he 
supposed the American Executive Govern- 
ment had the whole management of this 
question in their own hands. The hon. 
Gentleman below him had shown that the 
course adopted by the Government on this 
occasion was almost precisely the same 
course that was taken when the first 
treaty was negotiated, the only difference 
being that in the first steps of the pro- 
ceeding a different result was arrived at. 
He attributed the difficulties which had 
arisen as to renewing the treaty to the 
taxation which was imposed by the Ame- 
rican Government, in consequence of the 
Civil War, upon commodities, many of which 
were included in the treaty. But although 
in the proposals that were made to the 
Finance Committee of Congress the pro- 
vincial deputies proposed to alter their 
own financial arrangements in many re- 
spects in order to meet the views of the 
United States Government, the Finance 
.Committee insisted upon the imposition 
in many cases of duties which from their 
excessive character were in reality little 
less than prohibitory. It was therefore 
evident, considering the reasonable nature 
of the proposals made on behalf of the 
North American Provinces, that there was 
no desire on the part of Congress to benefit 
by reciprocity. The party in America, 
indeed, who possessed the power to settle 
Mr. Oliphant 
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this matter wanted the will. He felt con- 
vinced that action by the British Govern- 
ment instead of by the provincial Govern- 
ments, far from tending to success in the 
negotiations, would have been rather likely 
to lead to unmitigated failure. 

Mr. KINNAIRD thought that the hon. 
Member for Stockport, so far from being 
open to sensure, had rendered a great 
public service by bringing the subject be- 
fore the House, particularly when it was 
remembered that the fishery question was 
leading to the brink of war, and that some 
of the finest ships in the American navy 
had been sent to the coast to watch opera- 
tions. The question had created a great 
amount of uneasiness in the public mind, 
doth in this country and in Canada; and, 
therefore, the information which had been 
elicited from the Government to the effect 
that negotiations were going on favourably 
afforded ground for rejoicing. He should 
like to know, however, whether the Bonded 
Acts which were so valuable to our Ame- 
rican Colonies were affected by the ter- 
mination of the treaty, and whether their 
privileges had been secured to our colonies 
by any provisional arrangement ? 

Mr. WHITE said, that according to 
the showing of the hon. Member for 
Stockport, of the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, and of every other speaker 
upon this question, it was quite obvious 
that there was an ill-feeling in America 
with reference to England; and that pub- 
lic opinion was so strong with regard to 
the conduct of England that the President 
was obliged to give notice that the Reci- 
procity Treaty would not be renewed. He 
thought the hon. Member for Stockport 
deserved the thanks of the House for 
drawing its attention to our relations with 
America. The people of America were 
outraged by the conduct of our Foreign 
Minister, who would not consent to refer 
to arbitration what they considered their 
just claims by the depredations of the 
Alabama. When notice was taken in the 
House of the devastation committed by 
the Alabama, a large portion of the House 
cheered, and the intelligent and well- 
informed people of America became aware 
that sympathy was thus expressed for the 
rebel cause. They thought that the noble 
Lord at the head of the present Govern- 
ment to a certain extent represented that 
antagonistic spirit by refusing to refer the 
just claims of the American Government 
to arbitration, and hence this treaty had 
not been renewed. 
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Mr. CARDWELL thought it scarcely 
desirable to enter at the present time upon 
a discussion with respect to the Alabama ; 
and, as his hon. Friend the Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs had stated how 
much the Government desired to get the 
Reciprocity Treaty renewed or amended, 
he would only address the House upon 
the question raised by the hon. Member 
for Perth (Mr. Kinnaird), when he asked 
whether any temporary arrangements had 
been made whereby the bonding privileges 
granted to the Canadians would still be 
extended to them, so that they might 
carry their goods through the United 
States during the winter to some American 
port for shipment. Those bonding privi- 
leges did not depend upon the Reciprocity 
Treaty, but upon the interests of the two 
countries; they were not disturbed by the 
termination of the Reciprocity Treaty, nor 
did he think it was the intention of the 
American Government to repeal the Acts 
conferring the privileges. With regard to 
the navigation of the St. Lawrence and 
the canals on the one hand, and Lake 
Michigan on the other, although that was 
stipulated for in the treaty, yet there was 
no intention of terminating it. With re- 


spect to the fishery question, he had great 


pleasure in confirming what had been said 
by his hon. Friend (Mr. Layard), and in 
stating that Her Majesty’s Government 
were in most friendly communications with 
the Government of the United States up- 
on the subject, and he also concurred with 
his hon. Friend when he said he regarded 
With satisfaction, and not alarm, the pre- 
sence of a naval force of the United States 
upon the station. Distinguished naval 
commanders on both sides would tend to 
the prevention of differences which might 
otherwise arise between the fishermen of 
the two countries. With regard to what 
fell from the hon. Member for Stockport 
(Mr. Watkin) as to the very able and dis- 
tinguished men whom he called amateur 
negotiators who went to aid Sir Frederick 
Bruce at Washington he desired to say 
very little, inasmuch as his observations 
had been so well answered by the hon. 
Member for the Stirling burghs. Those 
who had watched the proceedings of the 
British North American Provinces were 
cognizant of the distinguished ability 
which characterized the Ministers of those 
provinces ; and he was sure that when 
Mr. Galt and his Colleagues assembled at 
Washington, Sir Frederick Bruce must 
have derived the greatest benefit from their 
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official experience and knowledge of the 
subject. 


NEW COURTS OF JUSTICE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BENTINCK, in rising to ask a 
Question with reference to New Courts of 
Justice, remarked upon the fact that in 
deference to the opinion of the House the 
number of architects who would be ap- 
pointed to compete had been raised from 
six to twelve, and asserted that one of 
them was an architect who could under 
no circumstances be chosen, and that six 
of the remaining eleven men were pledged 
to Gothic architecture. He also thought 
that those architects who had distinguished 
themselves by designing the handsome 
buildings erected in the city had a right 
to complain that they had not been placed 
upon the list. He urged the still further 
increase of the number of competing archi- 
tects to at least twenty-four; but he would 
much prefer unlimited competition. As 
the First Commissioner of Works had on 
a former occasion been understood to agree 
to the nomination of two architects to act 
as judges of the competing designs, he 
(Mr. Bentinck) desired to know their 
names, and whether they were to have 
equal voices with their colleagues; in the 
event of the Government returning an 
unsatisfactory reply, he should, immedi- 
ately after the recess, move that three 
gentlemen of undoubted architectural 
knowledge and experience be added to 
the Committee appointed to select the 
design for the buildings in question. The 
hon. Member inquired, in conclusion, Whe- 
ther the conditions of the competition 
were finally settled, and whether the First 
Commissioner of Works will present papers 
to the House describing those conditions, 
in company with a record of the names of 
the judges, the names of the competitors, 
and the time fixed for sending in the 
designs? 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER also thought 
twelve architects too few to admit to com- 
petition, when it was remembered how 
many able architects England possessed ; 
and he thought there would be great ad- 
vantage in admitting unlimited competi- 
tion, for it might be that the best man 
ofall was one as yet unknown to fame, and 
that if the opportunity wereafforded him his 
talent would be made known, so that the 
country might have the benefit of it. If 
the Government did not choose to adopt 
the plan of unlimited competition, he 
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hoped they would at least take care that 
there was a sufficient number of competitors 
to give a fair chance of obtaining some- 
thing superior in design. He did not see 
any principle in selecting twelve men; 
and among those who had been passed by 
in the selection, but who had a claim to 
be considered, he would mention Mr. Coe, 


an architect of eminence, who had gained | 
He (Sir | 


a prize in a former competition. 
George Bowyer) did not know what course 
had been pursued with reference to the 
proportions of Gothic and Italian archi- 
tects who had been selected; but he hoped 
that this point would be fairly dealt with. 
With regard to those who would have to 
decide upon the plans, he thought it very 
important that some of the Judges and the 
Attorney General should be on the Com- 
mittee who had to decide with regard to 
the fitness and convenience of the building 
for the administration of justice. That 
was the first consideration; but it was 
quite as easy to erect a beautiful building 
that should be fit for its purpose as an 
ugly building. It might be very well 
that the Judges andthe Attorney General 
should decide on the convenience of the 
building ; but they would themselves 
allow there were many others who were 
capable of deciding on the beauty of the 
building; and he advisedly distinguished 
between beauty and ornament, simplicity 
being the great beauty in architecture. 
The Committee who had to decide on the 
question were not, in his opinion, so well 
qualified as they might be. The Chief 
Justice and the great legal authorities 
were not the best judges of architecture. 
He therefore hoped his right hon. Friend 
would take care to have persons on 
the Committee who were qualified to 
judge of beauty of design, so that the 
building when erected should not provoke 
the too frequent exclamation, “‘ What an 
ugly building; it is a disgrace to the 
town.” 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE wished, be- 
fore the question was answered, to throw 
out a suggestion, which, if adopted, would 
go far to remove the difficulty which was 
felt on this matter. He was sorry to say 
that the present condition of art politics 
made it excessively difficult to adopt the 


plan of unlimited competition, which, no | 


doubt, was in itself the best. Besides, 
the Government must keep their contract 
with the competing architects; but why 


not have an extra unlimited competition | do. 
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| to send in so many designs as the dit 
majorum gentium, but only by comparison a 
few, and these less carefully finished; and, 
if any one or two came out of striking merit, 
thus inviting their authors, up to five or 
six or perhaps more, who really had done 
exceedingly well, to complete the whole 
set of designs like the twelve selected 
competitors, and be matched with them 
upon like terms. They might then have 
another set of judges competent to adjudi- 
cate between the twelve original designs 
and the five or six additional ones which 
would thus be pushed up to the general 
level of the original competitors. He 
would not have the Government break 
faith with the twelve, but a few hundred 
pounds additional would be a very cheap 
price to pay for the success of such a 
building which was to cost hundreds of 
thousands, and a few months’ later delay, a 
very little time to transpire for the success 
of a pile which was to last for many gene- 
rations. He hoped this suggestion would 
be taken up. Twelve was not a sufficient 
number; at the same time he must say, 
out of respect to the names selected, that 
if the list must be restricted to twelve, the 
number had been very well chosen. They 
were eminent men, and care had been 
taken in their choice. . There were at the 
same time other architects, of whom he 
had a high opinion, that he should have 
been glad to see on the list; but he could 
not predicate unfairness of the selection. 
He hoped his right hon. Friend would 
avail himself of the suggestion which he 
had thrown out. 

Mr. COWPER had no objection to lay 
on the table the instructions issued to the 
architects, which he believed would give 
all the information which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman desired. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had again raised the 
question as to the comparative advantages 
of unlimited and limited competition ; but 
he must say the opinion generally of those 
most competent to decide a question of 
this sort, and entitled to speak with au- 
thority, was in favour of the course 
adopted by the Government—of limited 
rather than unlimited competition. No 
doubt there were advantages in each 
course. The advantage of unlimited com- 
petition was that it gave an opportunity 
|to young men of genius or remarkable 
fertility of talent who were as yet un- 
| known to show what they were able to 
But in a limited competition they 





of unpaid volunteers, not calling on them | had the advantage of securing the works 


Sir George Bowyer 
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of the highest talent and standing in 
the profession. Thus in the unlimited 
competition for the Natural History Mu- 
seum at Kensington Gore thirty-two de- 
signs were sent in, which were very well 
in their way—some very good; but none 
of the competitors were in the first rank 
of their profession. In unlimited com- 
petition they got men of leisure, not men 
of great practice. On the other hand, in 
limited competition they got the designs of 
men who by their practice had attained 
that position in public estimation which, 
on the whole, was the best guarantee of a 
man’s qualifications to execute the work. 
In unlimited competition they were not 
bound to employ the architect who fur- 
nished the best design, while in limited 
competition they engaged to employ him. 
The case alluded to of Mr. Coe was a 
case ‘in point. Mr. Coe sent in the 
best design for the Foreign Office, but 
the Government of Lord Derby thought 
him so unfit to execute the work that 
they would not allow him to construct 
the building. The fact was that that 
gentleman was passed over because he 
was not thought competent to erect the 
building, and the Select Committee took 
the same view. That was the ground why 
Mr. Coe was not selected for the present 
competition. By means of this limited com- 
petition the Government had got the men 
most eminent in their profession. [‘‘ No!” ] 
He defied the hon. and learned Member for 
Whitehaven to name other men more emi- 
nent. With regard to the number selected 
for competition, he did not think that was 
a matter of any importance. He had at 
first thought that six would be sufficient, 
but he had enlarged the number to twelve. 
He must remind the House that, if the 
number were further increased, an in- 
creased expenditure must result; but he 
did not believe that by increasing the 
number they increased the chance of 
getting superior designs. In respect to 
the mode of adjudication, the course had 
been followed which was usually pursued 
by railway companies or other corporations 
when they proposed to erect large build- 
ings. They generally adopted the prin- 
ciple of limited competition, and appointed 
some professional architect to make a re- 
port, which assisted the judges in deciding 
upon the designs. That was the course 
the committee of judges intended to pur- 
sue on this occasion. They proposed to 
select two professional men, with a prac- 
tical knowledge of architecture, to make 
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a report for the guidance of the committee 
on those points with respect to which 
special professional training gave full un- 
derstanding and insight. He proposed to 
follow the course adopted in the competi- 
tion for the Foreign Office and the War 
Office—and to appoint two assessors. That 
having been the course previously followed 
in regard to the erection of Government 
Offices, he thought it most likely to lead 
to a satisfactory conclusion. 

Mr. AYRTON observed, that the right 
hon. Gentleman had not made any reply 
to the proposition of the hon. Member who 
had last spoken, which he thought de- 
served consideration; but he wished to 
call the attention of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to the position into which the 
House seemed to be drifting in this matter. 
They were about to spend an enormous 
sum of money, which was not to be voted 
in Supply in the first instance, but was to 
come out of funds otherwise specially 
appropriated, and any deficiency would 
have to be paid out of the National Exche- 
quer. By way of an economical starting 
they were to pay each of the twelve 
architects invited to compete £800, or a 
sum of £9,600 in the whole. Thus £800 
would be spent for the best design, and 
£8,800 for eleven other unsatisfactory and 
insufficient designs. That was not an eco- 
nomical mode of proceeding. He thought 
that that expenditure might have been 
avoided, if the Government had proceeded 
with a little more consideration in the 
matter. He believed the Government had 
now placed the matter in the hands of an 
irresponsible committee—namely, of gen- 
tlemen who did not hold any specific 
office in relation to the subject-matter. 
The right hon. Gentleman the First Com- 
missioner of Works, who was the only 
responsible person, must be in a minority 
of one, so that practically this was an 
irresponsible proceeding, and, like all irre- 
sponsible proceedings, it did not seem to 
be carried out with any great forethought. 
One would have thought when persons 
were going to embark in a great undertak- 
ing like this, they would have asked in 
the first instance for general designs, giv- 
ing an idea of the views and objects of the 
architects; but the committee had re- 


quired in the first instance the most ela- 
borate designs, for which, of course, the 
committee were obliged to offer payment. 
Having committed themselves to that point 
the committee then found it impracticable 
to meet the views of those hon. Gentlemen 
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who desired unlimited competition; but in 
this dilemma the hon. Member for Stoke 
made a fair suggestion and had asked, in 
addition to the twelve, that an opportunity 
might be given for a freer competition. 
Why should they shut the door against 
the latent genius of the country in favour 
of those who were sufficiently paid for 
what they did? That proposition had 
been disregarded by the First Commissioner 
of Works, though he should have thought 
that the right hon. Gentleman would have 
been delighted at the opportunity of thus 
getting out of the difficulty. Now, he 
should like to know what objection there 
was to the course suggested by that hon. 
Member. The House would recollect that 
in the competition which took place for 
the erection of the Houses of Parliament 
the gentleman who succeeded was not at 
the time of such standing in his profession 
that he would have been selected as one 
of achosen few to compete, though perhaps 
he was not spoken of as Mr. Coe, who it 
was said could make a design, but could 
not carry it out. Yet he asked any one 
who recollected the exhibition of the de- 
signs for the Houses of Parliament, whe- 
ther Mr. Barry’s was not so far superior to 
every other design, that there never 
existed two opinions on the point that he 
was entitled to the palm of honour. If 
that was the result of one of the greatest 
competitions in this country, were they 
justified in saying that free and open com- 
petition was a thing to be laughed at and 
treated as unworthy of consideration? He 
hoped that the House would receive from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer some 
clear expression of his views and opinions 
more worthy of this great occasion. Next 
to the Houses of Parliament or the Palace 
of the Sovereign, the erection of a block 
of buildings for the whole administration 
of justice afforded the greatest opportunity 
for illustrating the state of art in the pre- 
sent time, and for drawing forth all the 
genius in the country which could be 
brought to bear upon the work. He held 
that the successful architects in the com- 
petition should be liberally remunerated, 
and that the number of minute drawings 
now required of competitors—he believed 
it was fifty—was too great a demand, en- 
tailing not only an immense amount of 
labour, but considerable expense. He did 
not think so many drawings were requisite 
to show the skill of the architect. He did 
not speak with technical knowledge; but 
having seen some of the designs sent in, 
Mr. Ayrton 
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his opinion was that half-a-dozen would 
be amply sufficient. He threw out the 
suggestion for the consideration of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and trusted 
he would be able to give the House some 
words of consolation in respect to art, 
which appeared to be in a deplorable con- 
dition. 

Mr. TITE did not think the number of 
drawings required of the architect was so 
great as to interfere with competition. 
The House and the country were placed 
in a difficulty, out of which he did not 
see the way. He believed it would have 
been better if the competition had been 
open to the country generally, and he 
would have been inclined to recommend 
that course, being fully persuaded that it 
would have been eminently successful. 
The expenditure of £800 to be given to 
each of the architects, he held, was to- 
tally unnecessary ; any man in a position 
qualifying him to be one of the twelve 
would have been delighted to compete, 
receiving as his recompense the adoption 
of his designs. It would not now be wise 
to open up the competition to the whole 
country ; in that event the twelve archi- 
tects now decided upon would, in all pro- 
bability, resign. To do so would not be 
just to those gentlemen who had been 
urged to join in the competition. With 
regard to the selection, he would not give 
any opinion; he would, however, observe 
that the gothic element seemed largely to 
prevail among them. There would be 
considerable competition among twelve, 
and he believed they had been honourably 
and honestly selected. As to the judges, 
the five appointed were men of the great- 
est eminence. 

Sm JOHN HAY apologized for inter- 
rupting the course of the debate; but as 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer could only speak once, he 
thought it right to put a question to him 
about the dockyard voters. There had 
been a question of a similar character on 
the paper, but somehow it had dropped 
out. He wished to know, whether it was 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to continue to press forward the 
clause in the Representation of the People 
Bill, which proposed to disfranchise the 
intelligent artizans employed in Her Ma- 
jesty’s dockyards ? 

Tas CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the question of the hon. 
Baronet had been put to him on a previous 
occasion, when he replied that, on gene- 
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ral grounds, it was quite impossible to 
deal with the subject until it came before 
the House in the ordinary course. The 
Government up to the present time had 
had no opportunity of explaining to the 
House the clause, or the grounds on 
which it had been proposed, and he did 
not think it would be respectful to the 
House, or just to those who proposed the 
clause, to enter upon its consideration, 
until it was brought fairly and fully be- 
fore them. If clauses of any particular 
Bill were to be made the subject of dis- 
cussion before the second reading, or the 
time appointed for such a purpose, there 
would be a deviation from the establixhed 
order, and the result would be consider- 
able inconvenience. When the House went 
into Committee this clause would be dealt 
with on its merits, and he hoped that this 
and every other detail might be allowed 
to stand over till that time. With regard 
to the discussion on the choice of archi- 
tects for the Courts of Justice, his hon. 


Friend had not been very accurate in his; 


statements. It had been the desire of the 
Government to secure to the House full 
control over every shilling of the expen- 
diture; in that endeavour they had been 
successful, and whether it respected eco- 
nomy or extravagance in the arrange- 
ments, the House was perfectly free to 
act as it pleased. With reference to the 
suggestion that the residue of any expen- 
diture beyond the contribution of the 
House must fall upon the public, he had to 
say that in the preliminary arrangement 
it was not the intention that the House 
should be called upon to contribute the 
residue. It had been arranged between 
that great officer of the Government who 
represented the legal profession, and the 
suitors, he might say in this case, and 
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of opinion, and having some experience of 
money matters and public expenditure, it 
was as much within his province to pro- 
phesy as in that of any other Member. 
He knew the soft-heartedness of the House 
when what he might call posthumous 
claims of this kind were brought for- 
ward. It would be said that this was 
an attempt on the part of the Govern- 
ment to economize pence after spending 
thousands of pounds; they would be aec- 
cused of acting in a niggardly spirit, and 
eventually a Motion for giving precisely 
the same amount of remuneration to these 
volunteers would be carried, with great 
cheering, by a majority comprising all the 
really warm-hearted men of the Llouse. 
It would be most invidious to resist giving 
£800 to these men for their designs, when 
their competitors were receiving it. But 
the great difficulty still remained —instead 
of adopting either one course or the other 
and adhering to it, there seemed to be a 
tendency on the part of the House to take 
two courses which were incompatible and 
irreconcilable with each other. An inde- 
pendent body had been chosen for the con- 
sideration and settlement of the questions 
they were now discussing, and for the 
efficient and economical control of the 
work. But if the House intended to 
reserve to itself the power of interfering 
at every stage of the proceedings it had 
made a fundamental mistake in appoint- 
ing that Commission. Either the building 
should have been allowed to go forward, 
like all other public buildings, under the 
control of the executive Government, sub- 
ject to the revision of Parliament, or else, 
with all deference to the House he said 
it, hon. Members should abstain from in- 
terfering with the body to whose care the 
House itself had committed the charge. 


the other Departments of the Government, ; Questions were asked in the House why 
that if the plans included designs tending | there were to be six or twelve architects, 


not only to convenience and expedition, 
but also to economy on the part of the 
suitors, the excess of expenditure over the 
estimates should be provided for in some 
measure by taxation in the form of stamps 
laid upon the suitors in those courts. This 
proposal was contained in documents in 
the hands of hon. Members, and it was 
thought to be a perfectly just one. His 
hon. Friend had suggested that the de- 
signs of volunteers should be accepted. 
He felt satisfied that all those volunteers 
would have to be paid exactly like the 
twelve. [An hon. Mewser: No, no! 
That’s a prophecy.] That was a matter 
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but neither the Chancellor of the Exche- 
cellor nor the President of the Board 
of Trade had authority to represent the 
Commission in that House. He must 
confess that he looked with fear and ap- 
prehension to the perpetual alternation 
of conversations in the Committee-rooms 
and debates in the House, fearing that 
through the interference of the. House 
the members of the Commission might 
feel themselves relieved from that respon- 
sibility which undoubtedly attached to 
them, assuming that the entire control 
was vested in their hands. The incon- 
sistency of the present proceeding was 
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further shown by the fact that upon the 
Notice paper for that evening was a Mo- 
tion praying that a Commission might be 
issued with the object of making the man- 
agement of public works more independent 
of that House. 


Motion agreed to. 


House at rising to adjourn till Thursday 
next. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


RECORDS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Geynerat DUNNE said, he rose to call 
attention to the Treasury Minute presented 
a short time since respecting the Records 
of Great Britain and Ireland. It was a 
most interesting document, but while it 
showed how much had been done for 
England, it also showed how little at- 
tention had been given to Ireland. A 
Commission which sat in 1836 had re- 
commended that the records, memorials, 
and papers connected with the laws and 
history of the country should be arranged 
and published, and the Master of the Rolls 
stated that there were masses of documents, 
perhaps unequalled in the civilized world, 
available as materials for the illustration of 
the national laws and history, but in their 
then state these were not available for 
purposes of reference. He accordingly re- 
commended that they should be arranged 
and published ; and as the clerks in the 
Record Office were otherwise employed 
even when qualified, and consequently 
unequal to such additional duties, he 
proposed that a certain number of liter- 
ary men should be engaged to carry out 
this undertaking. With this object ‘in 
view the services of some most distin- 
guished men were secured, among others 
those of Messrs. Duffus Hardy, Bruce, 
Brewer, Palgrave, Green, and Turnbull, 
and an immense number of records and 
papers .had since been edited by them. 
Calendars of the Records and historic 
papers of the reigns of Henry VIII., 
Queen Mary, Edward IV., Elizabeth, 
James, and Charles I. had been edited 
in England, and many of them had been 
published. We had many works of a 
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similar nature in Scotland. But while 
so much had been done, and so judi- 
ciously done, for England, Ireland was 
almost totally neglected. It was well 
known there was a most interesting class 
of records known as the Carew Papers, 
which were deposited in the Library at 
Lambeth Palace, while another most va- 
luable mass of papers which Carte had 
taken from the family of the Duke of 
Ormond, relating to the Rebellion of 
1641 in Ireland, but equally interesting 
to illustrate the history of that time in 
England, were kept in the Bodleian li- 
brary at Oxford. He need not remind 
the House that the Lord Deputy Carew 
had done much to destroy the nationality 
of Ireland, and had removed many re- 
cords of the Irish history to England, 
which was probably the best means of 
preserving them. At this moment Go- 
vernment were employing two gentlemen 
to edit both the Carew and the Carte 
Papers, and he hoped they were compe- 
tent to the task. But he had heard with 
regret that permission had been given to 
the editors of the Carte Papers to make 
selections from them. Now, editing that 
class of documents it would be, he thought, 
a most dangerous power to give to any edi- 
tor to allow him to make such a selection as 
he might think fit, containing, as they did, 
most detailed accounts of the transactions 
to which they referred, and the secret ne- 
gotiations of the Duke of Ormonde, Lord 
Antrim, Lord Preston, and all of the trans- 
actions between the Confederate Catholics 
and Ormonde himself with his adherents 
in Ireland. The smallest omission might 
destroy their use. The Government had re- 
ceived suggestions as to the several manu- 
scripts and records connected with the early 
history of Ireland which were to be found 
in this country, and there was, he believed, 
an immense number of such papers which 
would be of interest not only to Irishmen, 
but which would possess great interest also 
for the English historian. All the early 
charters from the time of the invasion of 
Ireland were to be found in England, and 
they were of the utmost importance as well 
in a legal as in an historical point of view. 
There was at the present time a Bill before 
the House which he intended to oppose, 
and on which great light might be thrown 
by some of those ancient charters—he al- 
luded to the Bill dealing with certain por- 
tions of the Curragh of Kildare, with which 
the Government had no right to meddle. 
He might mention that there were many 
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patents and other documents connected 
with Irish grants to families, such as 
charters and patents, which were now in 
the English Rolls Office. These were 
written on skins of parchment. Some of 
the writings related solely to Ireland, while 
some writings on them related also to Eng- 
land. Where those skins were filled with 
matters wholly relating to Irish affairs 
they ought to be sent back to Ireland, but 
it might be unreasonable to ask for their 
return where English matters were mixed 
up with them, and he would then ask 
but for copies. He must impress on the 
Government the expediency of having all 
those papers properly edited, and, in those 
instances in which it was possible to do so, 
all merely [rish papers restored to the Rolls 
Office in Ireland. The expense of editing 
them would be very small, and he saw no 
good reason why such expense should be 
incurred for the advantage of England 
which did not equally apply to Ireland, 
or that the Irish manuscripts should be 
neglected. There were papers at Si- 
mancas, in Venice, and in Paris and 
other places on the Continent, which 
threw important light on some of the 
events of English history, and he believed 
the Government were engaged in endea- 
vouring to obtain copies of several of those 
documents which related to England. But 
there were also papers to be found on 
the Continent, connected not only with 
Irish families and Irish history, at Rome, 
in Spain, in the Low Countries, at St. 
Gall, in Switzerland, and even in Den- 
mark, which shed an equally interesting 
light on English history as well as on 
that of Ireland. The papers and records 
to be found in Rome were in the con- 
vent of St. Isidore; they had formerly 
been taken from Ireland and placed there 
by officers and persons who fled from Ire- 
land after the wars which followed the 
outbreak of 1641, and could not fail to 
give valuable assistance to the historian of 
that period. After or rather during the 
French Revolution these papers were re- 
moved from Louvain to the convent at 
Rome, and there was no difficulty in ob- 
taining copies of them as he himself 
had easily done so. In Spain, not only at 
Simancas there were also valuable docu- 
ments relating to Ireland as well as Eng- 
land, and some would throw light on se- 
veral of the transactions connected with 
the flight of the O’Donnells to that coun- 
try in the reign of JamesI. It was, he 


thought, but right that the Government 
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should have those papers copied also and 
placed in the Irish Record Office. He 
thought it would be admitted that the 
Irish Members were justified in asking of 
the Government that there should be some 
little activity with respect to the publica- 
tion of Irish Records. Then, let us con- 
sider what had been done as to these 
historic documents, as he had stated it 
would be seen much had been done for 
England, while very little attention had 
been given to the historic documents of 
Ireland. The outlay on the collection 
and publication of such documents was 
to some extent repaid by the sale of the 
volumes; and it would be difficult to over- 
rate their importance in a literary point of 
view. He believed it was true that a 
volume entitled The Wars of the Danes in 
Ireland, of which the text was Irish, was 
being edited, with an English translation, 
by his friend the Rev. Dr. Todd, than 
whom no one could be more competent for 
the editorship of such a work. The Chrons» 
con Scotorum, also written in Irish, was 
being prepared by Mr. Hennessy, and the 
Treasury Minute stated that it had been a 
long time in his hands. This was not to 
by wondered at, seeing that Mr. Hennessy’s 
other duties as clerk in the Lunacy Office 
in Ireland occupied very much of his at- 
tention. It would be well if the Govern- 
ment placed Mr. Hennessy, who he be- 
lieved to be an accomplished Irish scholar, 
in a post that would be more suitable to 
and worthy of his talents. The editing of 
the Brehon Laws had been commenced 
under a very distinguished scholar, Johu 
O'Donovan, then whom no one was s0 
well fitted to undertake the work; but 
he feared it was not now carried on under 
such favourable auspices, for he was in- 
formed that the gentleman to whom it 
was now committed, although, perhaps, 
skilled in the manipulation of statistics, 
did not even understand Irish. But, in 
fact, we were fast losing our Irish scholars, 
O'Donovan was gone, Petrie was gone, 
Currey was gone, and this was a strong 
reason why the Government should find 
young men who would turn their atten- 
tion to this important but peculiar line 
of study, and this could only be done by 
holding out encouragement, giving such 
remuneration as would permit them to 
withdraw from other pursuits. A new 
Record Office had been built in Ire- 
land at an expense of about £30,000. 
In a few weeks it might be finished, und 
he would impress upon the Treasury the 
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importance of having it finished at once, 
so that the records might be placed there 
before the long days of the summer had 
passed by—and he was told the Govern- 
ment intended to form a department in 
Ireland similar to that in England—for 
the care of the records to be placed there, 
as well as for the calendaring and editing 
them. This department was to be formed 
on the model of the one in England, which, 
under Mr. Duffus Hardy, who had an 
able staff under him had published a large 
number of historical calendars and papers 
at a cost of £29,000. The department 
would remain as at present under the 
Master of the Rolls; but much of its 
utility would depend upon the selection 
of a Deputy Keeper; and the Treasury 
ought to lose no time in engaging an effi- 
cient staff from among the competent 
men now to be found in Ireland, and we 
possess such men as Greaves, Hardy, 
Gilbert, and others, all eminent in archzxo- 
logy and perfectly competent. Although 
few of the Irish Members were then 
present, he believed the feelings of them 
all were enlisted in common with his 
own in that matter. The outlay made 


in latter years upon the records of Ireland 
was very small in comparison with the 


corresponding expenditure for Scotland 
and England. He found that during the 
last few years there had been expended in 
reference to matters of this kind in Eng- 
land and Scotland, between £700,000 and 
£800,000, whilst £40,000 was about all 
that had been laid out in Ireland, and 
therefore he thought that they had a 
right to call upon the Government for a 
greater outlay in reference to Irish re- 
cords. Before he sat down he was anx- 
ious to know from the Secretary to the 
Treasury why the Return (ordered last 
year, but not presentéd, and again ordered 
on the 9th of February, in the present 
Session) of all manuscripts, historical 
or legal, edited or prepared, or partially 
prepared, for publication by the Irish 
Record Commissioners or any other per- 
sons employed by the Government for that 
purpose to the Ist of January, 1866, spe- 
cifying the nature and character of each 
manuscript, had not yet been presented. 
The documents he referred to were those 
which had been intrusted to the former 
Record Commissioners who had worked 
some years with singular abilities and 
published several volumes of Calendars 
Inquisitions, and other documents; we 
could see from their proceedings, which 
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were to be found in the Library, that 
besides what was published some of the 
work intrusted to them was left un- 
finished, and only partially prepared, 
while it would also be seen that some 
important works were declared to be 
ready for publication, yet we see wothing 
of them. What had become of them? 
They should be informed of what papers 
existed, and if any of them had been lost, 
let it be stated what they were. So he, in 
conclusion, wished to ask what was the 
intention of Government as to the comple- 
tion of Mr. Morrino’s Calendars? It was 
said that certain proposed corrections to his 
Calendars of Patent and Close Rolls were 
to be published in a separate volume ; and 
he might suggest to publish in it the Rolls 
which he proposed should (either the 
originals or copies) be transferred from this 
country to Ireland. These Rolls, whether 
close or open, contained grants, patents, 
and other valuable documents of the earliest 
period of the connections between Ireland 
and England. He believed that in the 
Irish Rolls Office there was no papers of 
earlier date than the time of Henry II., 
except one, and even it was doubted that 
it was genuine; but there was here in 
England a mass of records much more 
ancient. Many also of the patents and 
charters in the Irish Office were mere 
copies with the word Inspeximus written 
on them, and it would scarcely be believed 
that many of these were not correct copies. 
We should therefore have the originals, or 
at least corrected copies. So large was this 
mass of papers, that it would take five years 
to calendar and arrange them. There is a 
gentleman, Mr. Sweetman, a man well 
qualified to undertake the task. Why not 
at once employhim. Why should time be 
lost in commencing so valuable a work. 
Mr. CHILDERS quite sympathized 
with the hon. and gallant Gentleman as to 
the very small attendance of hon. Members 
then in the House. He thought there was 
only one other Irish Member present be- 
sides the hon. and gallant Gentleman him- 
self. He could not state that it was in 
the power of the Government at the pre- 
sent moment to give any detailed assurance 
as to what they would be able to do in fu- 
ture years with respect to the Irish Records; 
but the Minute to which the hon. and 
gallant General had alluded had answered 
in a general way this end. With regard 
to the Return for which the hon. and gallant 
Member had moved in the last Session, 
and also in the present one, he could now 
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say that the last part of it was completed 
two or three days ago, and it would be 
laid on the table immediately. He was 
afraid, however, that it would not be very 
easy to say which of these papers had been 
lost, as he feared had been the case with 
some. But there would be no difficulty 
in giving a Return of those papers which 
were preserved. As to the general ques- 
tion of these Records, there was nothing 
which afforded more satisfaction to the 
Treasury than to see the desire that was 
entertained that the Government should 
expend a reasonable sum of money in 
collating, compiling, and publishing works 
of interest to historians and archwolo- 
gists. The Government, however, must 
be cautious as to the extent to which it 
carried its liberality in that respect; be- 
cause if they went beyond public docu- 
ments and began to interfere in the publica- 
tion of works of interest touching our early 
history which were private property, they 
might be entangled in very inconvenient 
obligations. Although there might be 


many domestic papers relating to Eng- 
land and Ireland, the publication of which 
ought to be encouraged, yet it was doubtful 
whether they ought to assent to the doc- 


trine that the Government should publish 
them. They had, indeed, consented to 
publish some of these works, referring 
both to England and to Ireland; and the 
volumes mentioned at page 5 of the Trea- 
sury Minute, were open to the remark that 
they were not all strictly public papers. 
Taking the mass of interesting papers of 
that kind which had been published, he 
did not think Ireland had been ill-used 
as far as they had already gone. A mere 
arithmetical calculation or comparison of 
the amount of money expended in that way 
for different parts of the United Kingdom 
was not a correct mode of looking at the 
matter. But in considering this point it 
must be borne in mind that in Ireland the 
papers were almost wholly of a character 
relating to that country, and that Ireland 
had in a much less degree than England a 
Foreign history. If the Simancas and 
Venice papers are (so to speak) to be de- 
voted to England, there is nothing corre- 
sponding which could be put to the charge 
of Ireland. As to the future, all he could 
say was that the Minute he had laid 
on the table was designed to make Par- 
liament fully aware of what had been 
done and of what might be done; and if 
he remained in his present office when the 
Estimates were framed next year he would 
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undertake that the Estimates should clearly 
show what the Government were prepared 
to do in regard to the collation, compila- 
tion, &c., of papers of historical interest 
with respect both to Great Britain and 
Ireland. He believed that no delay had 
taken place in the endeavour to bring into 
the new building the Irish records it was 
intended to place there, and in the attempt 
to put them upon a sound and satisfactory 
footing. They were now in communica- 
tion with the Irish Government on that 
subject, and he trusted it would be ac- 
knowledged that they had not fallen short 
of their duty in that matter. 


PUBLIC BOARDS AND METROPOLITAN 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


MOTION FOR A ROYAL COMMISSION. 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
rose to move that an humble Address be 
presented to Her Majesty, praying that 
Her Majesty be graciously pleased to 
issue a Royal Commission to inquire into 
the constitution of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, the Office of Public Works, 
and the Office of Woods and Forests, with 
the object of seeing whether some means 
may not be devised by which the improve- 
ments of the Metropolis may be carried 
out in a more comprehensive and economi- 
cal manner, and with greater unity of pur- 
pose. He said, that if anything would 
show the necessity for a full discussion 
of this subject, it was the debate which 
had taken place that evening. He be- 
lieved hon. Members were unanimous 
in admitting that the present system 
for the management of metropolitan im- 
provements was extremely defective, what- 
ever difference of opinion might pre- 
vail among them with respect to the 
best mode of remedying the evil. The 
subject had been brought before the House 
twice during the present Session ; once by 
the hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets, 
and afterwards by the noble Lord the 
Member for Huntingdonshire. A Com- 
mittee, which had recently inquired into 
the Metropolitan Local Management Act, 
after alluding to the imperfect operation 
of that measure, expressed their belief 
that the time had arrived when it was ne- 
cessary to deal with the subject in a com- 
prehensive and permanent manner. Every 
Session there were discussions in which 
every one concurred that nothing was 
more undesirable than the present state of 
things, and was it not essential that some 
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remedy should be devised? If the Go- 
vernment would grant a Royal Commis- 
sion he was prepared to suggest a plan 
which would, in his opinion, meet the great 
evil of which they all at present com- 
plained. He claimed upon that occasion 
the sympathy and support of the Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer who was univer- 
sally recognized as one of the highest 
authorities on all questions of taste, and 
who a few years since thus characterized 
the present mode of conducting our me- 
tropolitan improvements— 


“Vacillation, uncertainty, costliness, extrava- 
gance, meanness, and all the vices that can be enu- 
merated are united in our present system. The 
money of the country is wasted ; and I believe 
such are the evils of the system that nothing short 
of a revolutionary reform will ever bring them to 
an end.” 


The late Prime Minister, Lord Palmerston, 
on the same occasion, described the state 
of the metropolis to be inferior to that of 
the Continental cities. Such high authori- 
ties were unnecessary, for it was impos- 
sible for any one to walk about London 
and not be immediately struck with the 
deficiencies of this great metropolis. Up 
to 1832 there were different Boards, but 
In that year the 


no organized system. 
Board of Woods and Forests was estab- 
lished, but up to that time a ridiculous 
system prevailed, and but little money was 


expended in improvements. In 1851 the 
present arrangement was arrived at, by 
which the Woods and Forests was sepa- 
rated from the Board of Public Works, 
and even then the system did not work 
well; and in 1855 Lord Llanover (then 
Sir Benjamin Hall) brought in his admir- 
able Act for the management of the me- 
tropolis, and established the present 
Metropolitan Board of Works, and he must 
say that that Board, with Sir John 
Thwaites at their head, had done their 
best towards improving the metropolis. 


The state of the metropolis at the time | 


that Act was brought forward was incredi- 
ble. Streets were divided by different 
parishes, and there were continual quarrels 
at the different Local Boards about paving 
whether with big or large stones or with 
wood, so that they never were paved ; and 
whether streets should be watered in the 
morning or in the evening, and so they 
never were watered. There were at that 
time 250 Local Acts in existence with re- 
ference to the management of the metro- 
polis, and 300 different bodies managing 
the metropolis with 10,500 paid function- 
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aries, and for every £100 spent in im- 
provements £150 were spent in salaries, 
dinners, &c. That Bill was introduced 
and carried, and even under its operation 
we unfortunately found that by one 
clause all the streets were to be swept, 
and the parishes were to undertake to 
keep the pavements clean; by another 
sweepers were to be appointed at cross- 
ings, and paid by the parishes ; by another 
all the dirt was to be taken away before a 
certain period of the day; and by another 
clause, that if these things were not done 
the parties were to be subjected to a 
penalty; but, unfortunately, no mention 
was made by whom the fines were to be 
imposed. He believed the Metropolitan 
Board of Works had very little control 
over the vestries in these matters; but 
some central control was what was 
wanted, the division and sub-division of 
the metropolis into so many Boards being 
most unsatisfactory. And the result was 
obvious to every one, and rendered it ab- 
solutely necessary that there should be 
some different organization. He understood 
that a Committee was now sitting on the 
Metropolis Local Management Act, and he 
hoped they would ultimately be able to 
devise some mode of bringing these ves- 
tries under much greater control than at 
present existed in these small matters. It 
was in the interest of economy, health, 
and morality, that the present state of 
things should not be permitted to continue. 
Before entering into the main remedies 
that he should propose he would point out 
where the evil arose from the want of or- 
ganization in the metropolis. The popu- 
lation of the metropolis doubled itself 
every forty years, and therefore they 
might in the next forty years expect that 
it would amount to between 5,000,000 
, and 6,000,000 of people, and therefore it 
| was absolutely necessary that they should 
accept some system of centralization for 
the metropolis— 





Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
'not present; House counted, and 40 


| Members not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Nine o’clock, till 
Thursday next. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 24, 1866, 


MINUTES.]— New Memsers Sworn — Lord 
Eliot, for Devonport; Montagu Chambers, 
esquire, for Devonport ; Lord Otho FitzGerald, 
for Kildare. 

Se.ect Commitrree—On Dean Forest (Walmore 
and the Bearce C ) inated; New 
Forest Poor Relief nominated. 

Pustic Bitts— Second Reading—Customs and 
Inland Revenue* [145]; Terminable Annui- 
ties [144]; Commons (Metropolis) [84] ; 
Nuisances Removal * [164]; Railway Com- 
panies’ Securities * [151]; Elections (Return- 
ing Officers) [161]. 

Referred to Select Committee—Commons ( Metro- 
polis) [84]; Pier and Harbour Orders Con- 
firmation * [148]; Railway Debentures, &c., 
Registry * [109]; Railway Companies’ Securi- 
ties * [151). 

Committee — Local Government Supplemental 
(No. 2)* [191]; Fishery Piers and Harbours 
(Ireland) * [93}. 

“fists Fi Government Supplemental (No. 2)* 

191]; Fishery Piers and Harbours (Ireland) * 
93 





}. 

Considered as amended— Labouring Classes’ 
Dwellings (Ireland) * [94]; Naval Savings 
Banks * [114]. 

Third Reading— Solicitor to the Treasury * 
152]; Companies’ Act (1862) Amendment * 
t139), and passed. 


AUSTRALIA—“ DEAD LOCK” IN VIC- 
TORIA.—QUESTION. 


Lord ROBERT MONTAGU said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether he has received 
further Papers from Victoria, relative to 
the “‘ dead-lock ” in that Colony, which he 
ean lay upon the table, together with his 
Replies to them ? 

Mr. CARDWELL, in reply, said, he 


should be happy to lay on the table the | 
papers with reference to this subject so far | 


TI b- | 
part evga) 2 | ther he will give a longer time than Thurs- 


| day next for the consideration of the mea- 


as they at present went. 
lished in the newspapers yesterday a tele- 
graphic statement that the difficulty had 
been brought to a solution, but no such 
intelligence had reached him. So far as 
he knew, the Legislative Council having 
rejected the Tariff Bill, the Ministry re- 
signed, and negotiations had been entered 
into for forming a Ministry, but they had 
not been successful. He would lay all the 
papers he had on the subject on the table. 


ARMY—THE ROYAL GUN FACTORY. 
QUESTION, 


Sin JOHN HAY said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War, 
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Whether he is aware that the ‘“‘ Balance 
Sheet ” submitted by the Royal Gun Fac- 
tory to a Committee of the late Parliament 
**on Ordnance ”’ has since been found to be 
erroneous, and if he will lay upon the table 
of the House a corrected Balance Sheet of 
that date, to be appended to the Report of 
that Committee ? 

Tue Marquess ofr HARTINGTON said, 
in reply, that in answer to an almost pre- 
cisely similar question, asked by another 
hon. Member, he had stated that it was 
true that an alteration had been made in 
the form in which the balance-sheets were 
now rendered to Parliament, and that the 
indirect expenditure of the Maufacturing 
Department was now charged in a different 
manner to that in which it was formerly 
charged. He could not, however, admit 
that the balance-sheet to which the hon. 
and gallant Member referred was an erro- 
neous one, although it might be considered 
that the present system was a more accu- 
rate one. He was, however, perfectly 
willing to admit that if the system had 
been adopted in the balance-sheets to 
which the hon. and gallant Member re- 
ferred, the apparent cost of each gun made 
in the manufactory would have been con- 
siderably enhanced. The preparation of 
two balance-sheets would involve a consi- 
derable expenditure of time and labour ; 
he would not undertake, therefore, to lay 
them upon the table of the House. 


COLONIAL BISHOPRICS’ BILL. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. WALPOLE said, the Colonial 
Bishoprics’ Bill which involved very im- 
portant considerations was set down for 
Thursday next. He wished, therefore, to 
know from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 


sure; whether he will on Thursday next 
or at any other time fix a day when it can 
be considered and gone into; and whether 
he has any Papers in the Colonial Office 
relative to the appointment of Colonial 
Bishops, the production of which may be 
material to the proper discussion of the 
question ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that as his right 
hon. Friend had truly said, the subject was 
one which demanded very careful conside- 
ration. In order to procure for it that 
consideration he would undertake not to 
bring it forward on Thursday next and to 
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state, if possible, on that evening when it 
should be brought on. Some papers which 
had been prepared would shortly be dis- 
tributed to hon. Members, and if there 
were any others which his right hon. Friend 
thought would be of service he would be 
happy to supply them if it was in his power 
to do so. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. LAING said, he wished to inquire 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckingham, who had a Motion relative to 
Fire and Marine Insurances, on the Motion 
for the Second Reading of the Customs and 
Inland Revenue Bill, and the hon. Member 
for Dudley, who had a similar Motion on 
the Second Reading of the Terminable 
Annuities Bill, Whether, as it would be 
inconvenient to have two discussions on 
the same subject, one discussion could not 
answer the purpose of both hon. Gen- 
tlemen ? 

Mr. IIUBBARD said, in reply, that if 
he carried his Motion the subject would be 
disposed of, and there would then be no 
necessity for their discussing the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Dudley. If the 
surplus was appropriated in the manner he 
suggested there would be vo necessity for 
their considering it in the way suggested 
by the Government. 

Mr. Hi. B. SILERIDAN said, it was his 
intention of proceeding with his Amend- 
ment, as he believed the subject would 
more properly be considered in connection 
with the Terminable Annuities Bill. 


THE PROPOSED CONGRESS. 


QUESTION, 


Mr. DISRAELI: I take this opportu- 
nity, Sir, of making an inquiry of Her 
Majesty’s Government with reference to a 
subject of much importance. I should 
like to know whether they have any com- 
munication to make to the House with 
regard to this intended Conference at Paris? 
I wish to know if it is a fact that Her 
Majesty’s Government have acceded to the 
invitation of one of the great Powers, and 
have consented to attend the Conference ; 
and I wish also to know whether there is 
any truth in this announcement which I 
find in a foreign journal which is generally 
regurded as a semi-official organ — 


Mr. Cardwell 
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“ The three Courts seek conditions of agreement 
in territorial compensations which would offer in- 
demnities and satisfaction to the claims of Prussia, 
Austria, and Italy. The difficulty in the present 
state of affairs consists in finding compensations 
suitable in each case.” 


I wish, therefore, to ask, If there is any 
authority for such a statement, as far 
as Her Majesty’s Government are con- 
cerned ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I should, perhaps, have been 
able to give a better answer to the right 
hon. Gentleman if I had been aware that 
he was about to ask the question he has 
put to me. 

Mr. DISRAELI was understood to say 
that he had given the best notice in his 
power. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: I am not complaining of the 
course pursued by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and simply refer to the want of no- 
tice as an apology for the imperfect nature 
of the answer which Iam about to give. I 
have not had during the business hours of 
the day any communication from the Fo- 
reign Office upon this important subject ; 
but I do not think, speaking of what was 
known up to this morning, that there is 
anything of consequence to add to the 
short statement made in another place by 
my noble Friend the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has earnestly entertained a desire to 
procure a Conference of the Representa- 
tives of the Powers of Europe, and though 
it cannot be said that the Government have 
very sanguine hopes of bringing affairs to 
a satisfactory issue, still it is thought the 
chances of arranging matters presented 
by such a course are such as should not 
be passed by, in view of the extreme cala- 
mities which it is sought to prevent, and 
which before the proposal of a Conference 
was made, appeared to be certainly im- 
pending over a great portion of Europe. 
Her Majesty’s Government have, therefore, 
acceded to the proposal made to them as 
far as the questions it involves can be enter- 
tained by them; but the precise terms 
upon the basis of which the invitation was 
to be addressed to the Powers of Europe 
in general had not, I think, been finally 
adjusted, according to the latest informa- 
tion which I have received. At the same 
time, I do not think, as far as present 
information goes, that difficulty is likely 
to arise in connection with the adjustment 


of those terms. The purport of the passage 
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the right hon. Gentleman has quoted, and 
upon which he asks a specific question, is 
that the three Courts seek conditions of 
agreement in territorial compensations 
which would offer indemnities and satisfac- 
tion to the claims of Prussia, Austria, and 
Italy ; and he asks whether any founda- 
tion exists for the statement. 1 think that 
statement goes beyond the actual facts ; 
but I cannot say precisely, and, indeed, it 
would be dangerous to describe in precise 
terms, what foundation there is for the 
statement, until we have before us the 
documents bearing upon the subject ; and 
these, I hope, will be shortly in the pos- 
session of the House. I should not say, 
however, that seeking conditions of agree- 
ment in territorial compensations which has 
been given out as the basis of present 
proceedings, is an accurate description of 
that which has taken place. 


TERMINABLE ANNUITIES BILL, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN said, he would 
beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, If he will fix a night for the discussion 
on the Terminable Annuities Bill ? 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tng EXCHE- 
QUER said, he proposed to go on with the 
Bill that night, and his impression was 
that the discussion to be raised by the 
Motion of the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Dudley was more germane to the Ter- 
minable Annuities Bill than to the Customs 
and Inland Revenue Bill. He did not 
anticipate any lengthened discussion on the 
Motion of the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Buckingham (Mr. Hubbard), and he 
agreed with the hon. Member for Wick 
(Mr. Laing) that he did not think that the 
discussion need be taken separately on the 
two Motions. When they passed the se- 
cond reading of the Customs and Inland 
Revenue Bill, to which he apprehended 
there would be no objection, he would 
make a statement on the Terminable An- 
nuities Bill, which he had so far only been 
able to imperfectly unfold. If the House 
negatived the Motion of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Buckingham, he 
thought the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Dudley ought to have the opportunity of 
bringing forward his Motion before the 
House went into Committee on the Ter- 
minable Annuities Bill. 


{May 24, 1866} 
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CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE BILL, 
(Mr. Dodson, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer,) 
Mr. Childers.) 

[BILL 145.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. HUBBARD said, he trusted the 
House and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would believe 
him when he said that he was always un- 
willing to take a course which was incon- 
venient to Her Majesty’s Government and 
the House, and that he had taken the 
earliest opportunity of bringing the sub- 
ject before them. The House would re- 
collect that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in his Financial Statement had esti- 
mated the surplus of the year 1866-7 
at £1,350,000, and that he proposed to 
appropriate £562,000 of it by reductions 
of taxation in favour of wine, wood, 
pepper, and locomotion. Thatleft £778,000 
of the surplus, and he desired to submit a 
Motion to the House with respect to the 
way in which a considerable portion of that 
balance should be dealt with. His right 
hon. Friend in his Budget speech made 
one proposition, and he (Mr. Hubbard) now 
ventured to make another, which he believed 
would be more in accordance with the feel- 
ings and wishes of the people than if the 
principle of the Government was adopted. 
No doubt the origin of the very startling 
proposition made by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer could be traced distinctly 
to the highly interesting speech made by 
the hon. Member for Westminster, to 
whom he could not allude, especially as 
he was absent, without saying how cor- 
dially he welcomed him in that House. As 
the House was for the most part com- 
posed of practical men, it was advisable 
that philosophers should not be unrepre- 
sented, in order that each class might 
correct the other. But the basis of the 
hon. Member’s speech, and the basis also 
of the ‘ sensational’’ propositions of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, formed very 
debatable matter ; and when he (Mr. Hub- 
bard) heard the not problematical, but 
almost certain exhaustion of our coal 
affirmed, he could not help recalling to mind 
that, in 1860, the Government had, by the 
Treaty with France, abrogated their right 
for a period of ten years to alter their 
fiscal operations with regard to the export 
of coal, and that by their subsequent 
Treaty with the Zollverein the Govern- 
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ment had extended the period within | man observed what a miserable fraction of 

which that self-imposed restriction would | the National Debt we had discharged. That 
operate until 1875. Without proposing | was true if they looked at the debt only ; 
for a moment that the Government should | but as within twenty-five years the wealth 
prohibit the export of coal, he dissented of the country had doubled, while the 
entirely from a policy which prevented | debt remained the same, it followed as a 


the Government for a period of ten or | matter of comparative pressure that the 


twelve years from levying upon coal any | 


export duty whatever; and, before dis-| been a generation since. 
missing the subject from consideration, he } 


would remind the House that an export 
duty on coal of ls. per ton would, with its 
accumulation of interest if invested in the 
funds, pay off the National Debt within 
sixty years, and that without decreasing 
the trade in coal to the slightest extent. 
If the future exhaustion of coal were 
to be the basis of the argument in favour 
of a reduction of the National Debt, how 
much was it to be regretted that the 
Government were debarred from seeking 
in a duty on coal the means of effecting 
that reduction! When compared with the 


debts of other countries there was no doubt 
that England’s debt appeared to be very 
large; but when the charge upon the popu- 
lation and resources of England on account 
of her debt was compared with the charge 
made upon the inhabitants of other coun- 


tries on account of their respective National 
Debts, England’s appeared to be very small 
indeed. From statistics supplied by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he gathered 
that the taxed incomes of the people of Eng- 
land amounted to £330,000,000, and the 
untaxed incomes to £200,000,000, making 
a total of £530,000,000 per annum. Tak- 
ing this as the gross income of the Eng- 
lish people, and dividing it by £26,000,000, 
the interest paid on the National Debt, it 
appeared that the burden of the debt was 
not greater than a twentieth part of the 
income of the country, That would cer- 
tainly not be in the estimation of most 
persons a very heavy burden. Now, surely, 
gentlemen would not consider themselves 
labouring under an overwhelming burden of 
debt which only exposed them to the pay- 
ment of one-twentieth part of their in- 
comes. He ventured to assert that the 
country had made a considerable stride in 
the diminution of our debt. The Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer, in mentioning the 
small amount of debt that had been paid 
off, had invited them to review the past 
five-and-twenty years, remarking that 
in 1842 a penny Income Tax produced 
£700,000 a year, while it now produced 
£1,400,000 ; and looking to that enormous 
increase in our wealth, the right hon. Gentle- 


Mr. Hubbard 





debt was but one-half what it would have 
Therefore if, in- 
stead of giving full swing and play to the 
energies of the country in the creation of 
more industrial pursuits, Parliament had 
applied itself during the period in question 
to a forcible reduction of the National Debt, 
the country would have been in a compara- 
tively weaker state than it was at the pre- 
sent time. With regard to the debt itself, 
there was no doubt that it was a very im- 
portant matter for consideration, but it 
ought not to be discussed with any ex- 
aggeration, The debt of the country was 
simply this:—It was a mortgage upon the 
products of the property and upon the 
earnings of the industry of the country. 
He included within this definition the 
earnings of industry, because he, for one, 
never would admit that that process of taxa- 
tion could be right or just which dealt 
with property alone, omitting altogether 
the earnings of industry connected with a 
very large amount of floating, unfixed pro- 
perty. In considering the subject of re- 
ducing the National Debt, it was neces- 
sary to do so not merely with reference to 
its amount or annual burden upon the 
people, but having regard also to the use 
which could be made of the money re- 
quired for the reduction. With this ques- 
tion every Gentleman in the House was 
perfectly capable of dealing ; for, in truth, 
there was no difference between the 
right way of dealing with the finances of 
the country and the right way of dealing 
with the finances of individuals. He 
would, therefore, put the following ques- 
tions to hon. Members:—Would a land- 
owner who owed money on mortgage at 3} 
per cent, which enabled him to make 7 or 
7} per cent by draining his land—would a 
merchant who borrowed money at 4 per 
cent and made 8 per cent out of it by ex- 
tending his trade—would a manufacturer 
who borrowed money at 5 per cent and 
earned 10 per cent upon it, be taking a 
wise and prudent course in adupting the 
straitlaced recommendation to pay off the 
money they had borrowed, and abstain 
from making those improvements which 
would enable them to double the interest 
they had to pay? This, he contended, 
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was the way in which the country ought to 
look at this great question. What use was 
being made of the money? If it was being 
used wisely for the enlargement of manu- 
factures, for the extension of trade, and for 
the internal improvements of the country, 
then, instead of being an act of wisdom, 
it would be an act of folly to hurry into a 
premature closing of the account. Our 
true policy was to wait till existing cireum- 
stances of unexampled stringency had 
passed away, and we were enabled, without 
making an enormous sacrifice, to pay off a 
portion of the debt. The present time 
appeared to be a most extraordinary period 
in our history for inaugurating a forcible 
and unlimited reduction of the National 
Debt ; for while 3} per cent was being 
paid for it, the money was worth 6 and 
8 and 10 per cent in the public market 
He agreed with his right hon. Friend as 
to the advantage of being out of debt, 
but he wanted the House to consider what 
was the proper time for setting about its 
reduction. He would not venture to 


plunge into the intricacies of the process 
which had been expounded to the House ; 
he should, however, be very much as- 
tonished if hon. Members did not require 


a further elucidation of the subject. But 
it was utterly impossible that the yearly 
devotion of something like £500,000 
annually could effect the discharge of 
£49,000,000, or even of £39,000,000 in 
thirty years. One lesson long experience 
in business had proved to him—namely, 
that nothing was more desirable, either in 
one’s own finances or in those of the coun- 
try, than to adopt the simplest system pos- 
sible. There was no greater mistake in the 
management of the finances of an Empire 
than to plunge into intricacies; every state- 
ment and every account ought to be so 
plain that every Member of the House 
might be able to understand it. If the finan- 
ces were not distinct and clear there was just 
cause for apprehension in regard to them. 
He wished, however, to impress upon the 
House that there was no means of paying 
off a pound of debt except with a pound ; 
and therefore, whatever was the amount 
by which it was proposed to reduce the na- 
tional obligations—whether £18,000,000, 
£24,000,000, or £60,000,000 — that 
amount would have to be drawn from the 
pockets of the taxpayers. Figures could 
not be so manipulated as to produce more 
than the logical result. With the magi- 
cian’s wand they might be displaced, dis- 
torted, and disguised ; but in the end they 


{Mary 24, 1866} 
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would assert their supremacy, and prove 
that facts were stronger than fiction. 
But if the scheme propounded by the 
Government were ever so admirable and 
simple, he would still say that this was 
not a time to propound it to the House ; 
because he ventured to believe that there 
were subjects before the House which 
had a prior and stronger claim to its 
consideration. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had pro- 
posed various remissions of duty, and he 
particularly noticed that affecting timber. 
There was a very large consumption of 
timber ; it was exceedingly useful, indeed 
indispensable in the construction of dwell- 
ings ; and it was held to be of great im- 
portance that this duty should be remitted, 
because it was believed that the working 
classes would be benefited in a better 
class of houses being erected for them. 
He heartily concurred in all that was said 
upon the subject, and he had felt very glad 
indeed that the timber duties were to be 
remitted. He would however ask what 
would be the extent and the magnitude of 
the proposed reduction of timber duties? 
Upon a house which cost £160, bringing 
in the annual rent of £8, the ordinary 
amount of timber used would be about six 
loads, and the duty upon it, supposing 
it to be sawn timber, was 12s.; and 
thus the difference in the rent of the house 
through the remission of the timber duties 
would be 7d. annually. He did not make 
this observation in order to create a laugh, 
or to ridicule the infinitesimal small amount 
of the remission on an artizan’s house ; on 
the contrary, he believed the remission, 
small as it was, was a step in the right 
direction, proceeding on a sound principle. 
He drew the attention of the House to the 
matter now because he should have occasion 
to refer to it again presently, in order to 
compare the duty now remitted with other 
duties which were not, but which he held 
should be, remitted. The Motion which he 
ventured to propose to the House was that 
the marine and fire insurance duties should 
be abolished as a source of revenue. Doubt- 
less there were Members in the House con- 
nected with the shipping interest, and he 
now asked their attention to the duties on 
marine insurance. In 1844 the then exist- 
ing marine insurance duties were reformed, 
and this was the scheme which had been 
accepted and been prevalent ever since. 
This was the seale of duties—on a premium 
not exceeding 10s. the duty was 3d. per 
£100; if the premium exceeded 10s, and 
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not 20s., the duty was 6d. ; ifthe premium 
exceeded 20s. but not 30s., the duty was 
ls. ; if the premium exceeded 30s. but not 
40s., the duty was 2s. ; if the premium was 
40s. and not 50s., the duty was 3s. ; and 
when the premium exceeded 50s., the duty 
was 4s. 
that there was a graduated increase of 
duty, and he asked upon what principle of 
wise legislation was the duty on goods at 
sea increased because the premium on 
their safe delivery was obliged to be in- 
creased? The fact was that it gradually 
augmented in intensity and severity where 
it ought to become relaxed and indul- 
gent. If 6d. was to be paid when the pre- 
mium was 20s., only ls. should be paid 
when the premium was 40s.; but under the 
existing system 2s. was exacted, which 
was double what ought to be paid, even 
upon the principle of the graduated scale. 
Nothing was more monstrous in a country 
which professed to uphold free trade and 
entertain a liberal commercial policy than 
the seale of duties he had just read to the 
House. By far the greater portion of our 
commerce was carried on between India 
and China and Australia, necessitating 
long voyages, upon which the premium 


was very high, and consequently all that 
important portion of our trade was taxed at 


the highest rate. This was a very serious 
grievance ; and it was one which he knew 
had been brought under the notice of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer by the ship- 
owners, not only of London, but of Liver- 
pool, and with how little success the Bud- 
get the right hon. Gentleman had recently 
presented to the House showed. This 
scale of duties was a grievance not simply 
to the trade of the country, but it was an 
obstacle in the way of those exceedingly 
useful institutions which undertook the im- 
portant function of insuring goods at sea. 
By such means trade which ought to be 
undertaken in our own cities by our own 
capitalists was driven from these shores, 
and found its way into the hands of fo- 
reigners. Spain was not a country famous 
for financial ability, enterprize, or legisla- 
tion ; but in Spain there were no duties on 
fire insurance policies, and the consequence 
was that she, through the defects in our 
financial policy, carried on a thriving trade 
in that business. The Spanish insurance 
offices attracted customers by offering 
terms very profitable to themselves, but 
favourable in comparison to the combined 
remium and duty payable in this country. 
as not this, therefore, a blot in our 


Mr. Hubbard 
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financial system which ought to attract 
the attention of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer before he embarked in uncalled 
for schemes for violently reducing the Na- 
tional Debt? But to return to the question 
of timber. It was important to trace the 
duties on timber through their various 
stages. Sweden, Norway, and the White 
Sea sent us our best timber, and the spring 
cargoes from the North of Europe were in- 
sured at rates varying from 12s. to 20s., 
and were subject to a policy duty of 
only 6d. per cent. But as the season ad- 
vanced, as the nights grew long and the seas 
stormy, the cargoes ran greater risks, and 
being compelled to pay a higher premium, 
were visited at the same time with a 
proportionate increase of duty by the 
Government. The marine insurance du- 
ties on timber, as on other commodities, 
were no doubt ultimately paid by the con- 
sumer; but this was not the only charge 
on timber. The timber merchants or 
builders in whose yards it remained one 
or two years to season could not run the 
risk of having it burnt, and accordingly 
insured it, so that Government, having 
taxed the timber at sea, taxed it again upon 
land. Even when cut up and built into a 
house timber was not exempted from taxa- 
tion, for fire insurance duty continued to be 
levied, not, indeed, on the timber in its 
original shape, but on the structure of 
which it formed a portion. He had al- 
ready stated that the remission of the 
duty upon timber amounted in the case of 
a house which cost £160 to 7d. a year ; 
but the imposition of the fire insurance duty 
retained upon the same house amounted 
to 2s. 5d., or fourfold the amount remitted 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
There was an axiom, or there ought to be, 
that the same property ought not to be 
taxed twice over ; butin this case property 
was taxed thrice; having been taxed first 
for local purposes, it was taxed afterwards 
for Imperial purposes, not by the income 
tax only, but by the house tax and fire insur- 
ance duty as well. The house tax came to 
9d., the income tax to 4d., and the fire 
insurance to 34d. He submitted that such 
legislation was a disgrace to the intelligence 
of the House and the country. It might 
be said that of these taxes some, and es- 
pecially the income tax, were temporary 
imposts, being levied from year to year ; 
he was greatly mistaken, however, if a 
proposition of a different character were 
not soon submitted to Parliament. Having 
described, he hoped to the satisfaction of 
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the House, the objectionable character of 
these insurance duties, he proceeded to 
show what effect his proposition would have 
on the surplus balance in the Exchequer. 
In 1864 the fire insurance duty, then at 
3s., produced £1,600,000. Half the rate, 
of course, gave half the amount, that was 
to say, £300.000 ; and allowing a possible 
increase of £100,000 consequent on the 
reduction of the duty, the amount for the 
present year would stand at £900,000. 
What he intended to propose in Committee, 
after the passing of the Resolution, was 
that 6d. of the ls. 6d. now levied be 
struck off from the 25th of June next. 
The total loss on the year at this rate of 
reduction would be £300,000, but the 
actual amount absorbed from the surplus 
for the nine months over which the redue- 
tion extended would be £225,000. The 
marine duty now levied amounted to 
£400,000, and if this were not absolutely 
abolished, but reduced to a minimum rate 
of 3d., yielding on £400,000,000 the 
value of our imports and exports a sum of 
£37,500, the loss, limited in like manner 
to a period of nine months, would be 
£262,500. Adding the amount of this 


remission to the former remission of fire 
insurance duty, the total loss would be 


£487,500, leaving to the Chancellor of 
the Exehequer £14,500 more than he 
himself had reserved in his own financial 
operations. It was necessary, however, to 
look ahead still further, for his principle 
being that these various taxes ought not 
to be levied, he would not be satisfied until 
the fire insurance duty was reduced to 1d. 
Any higher rate would still have the 
effect of a prohibitory duty. He had 
been unable to support the Resolution of 
the hon. Member for Dudley, as that 
hon. Gentleman distinctly announced in 
his Resolution that his object was to 
reduce the duty to an amount at which 
it would be recuperative, and bring back 
all that had been previously remitted. 
But this he maintained to be a delusive 
view of the question, as what had been 
remitted could not be recovered. A 
fire insurance rate of 1d., on the con- 
trary, would act simply as a registration 
fee, serving to indicate the wealth of the 
country. In the ensuing year—for he 
did not shrink from following out the 
consequences of his policy—a loss of 
£600,000 upon the fire insurance du- 
ties must be incurred; but from this 
£600,000 should be deducted £50,000 
collected, as had been explained, under 
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the rate of ld., making the net sacri- 
fice £550,000. But then against this 
there would expire a yearly payment of 
£585,000 in the dead weight of the Bank 
of England—and so the account would be 
squared. He had now gone through the 
whole of his little financial statement ; he 
had not placed any difficulties whatever in 
the way of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, but had shown the House a way in 
which, consistently with the funds at their 
disposal, a change, long the object of de- 
sire in this country, might be accomplished 
without any inconvenience to the Govern- 
ment. He was quite aware that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had proposed 
another mode of appropriation, and natu- 
rally whatever proposition originated with 
the right hon. Gentleman was made by him 
and received by the House with a great 
deal of contidence. It happened, however, 
that not many months ago the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer expressed a deliberate 
opinion with regard to the very taxes now 
under discussion. During the Session of 
1865 the right hon. Gentleman thus ex- 
pressed himself— 


“ T do not grudge the reduction which has taken 
place, because that tax applied to stock-in-trade 
was unquestionably a tax upon industry, and the 
benefit of the remission, and of any consequent in- 
crease of insurance, whether in itself small or great, 
is certain to find its way to the consumer of the 
commercial or industrial products which are the 
subject of the tax. In resisting Mo- 
tions for the repeal or reduction of the duty, 
I have not been used to defend the tax upon its 
merits. However, I think that the defi- 
nition of the tax as a tax on prudence may be 
amended; and that we might call it, as to the 
chief part of it, with greater accuracy a tax 
upon property, but with a double exception—the 
one being an exemption in favour of improvidence, 
and the other an exemption in favour of those 
large holders of property in the form of houses and 
buildings, who are able to take their chance and 
perform for themselves the function which is called 
self-insurance. I must say that no part of the 
argument ever used on the subject of fire insurance 
has appeared to me to tell so strongly against the 
present state of the law as this, because it is said 
and, as I think, said unanswerably, ‘ If you are to 
make insurance against fire the means of impos- 
ing a duty upon property it ought to be imposed 
equally, and there ought not to be a virtual ex- 
emption on behalf of large holders of property.’ 
That, as it appears to me, is an argument to which 
there is no reply.”—[8 Hansard, clxxviii. 1122.] 


He agreed in thinking that there was no 
reply. He accepted the verdict of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; and he 
asked the House to agree to it also. He 
ventured to anticipate the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s decision on the question, and to 





ask the House to adopt the Resolution 
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which he was about to propose in har- 
mony with the right hon. Gentleman’s 
own opinion. He had little more to say ; 
but before sitting down he would request 
of the House to impartially consider the 
facts which he had taken the liberty of 
adducing. On the part of the Government 
a measure had been presented for their 
adoption as an act of patriotic virtue. Let 
not that measure be marred by an un- 
gracious act of injustice and impolicy ; let 
not the funds which were destined to the 
removal or the diminution of the National 
Debt be derived from taxes which pressed 
upon and obstructed the industry of the 
country, and which, as the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer himself had pointed out, 
pressed with the utmost furce on prudence 
and poverty while it exempted improvi- 
dence and princely wealth. The hon. Gen- 
tleman concluded by moving, that it is in- 
expedient to retain, as part of the Inland 
Revenue for the service of the year, the 
present Duties on Fire and Marine Insur- 
ances, which are unjust in their incidence 
on property, and injurious to the national 
industry. 

Mr. MARSH, in seconding the Amend- 
ment, said, that the hon. Member for Buck- 
ingham having gone into pretty nearly the 
whole of the questions raised by the Bud- 
get, he would likewise make a few remarks 
on some of these topics besides the one to 
which the Amendment more particularly 
referred, His hon. Friend had said a great 
deal about the timber duties, but he did 
not appear to approve the policy of doing 
away withthem. [Mr. Hupparp: Yes! | 
There was much inconsistency in the way 
those duties were charged, and decidedly 
they were objectionable. Then as to the 
modification of the duty upon wine imported 
in bottles, he thought the alteration made 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
advisable, because anything which caused 
as much public inconvenience as that 
caused by the former system must be mis- 
chievous. He spoke with feeling on this 
point, because having imported wine some 
time ago, parties who sent it put it in a cask 
to avoid duty, and it was spoilt. He now 
came tu the proposition to pay off the 
National Debt, which was indeed a very 
serious one. He was not prepared to ex- 
press a decided opinion against the propo- 
sition to pay off part of the National Debt, 
but he hoped the House would pause be- 
fore wholly accepting the views expressed 
by his right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. It was a dangerous thing 
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to anticipate Budgets, for as disturbing 
causes might constantly arise we could not 
' tell when our financial arrangements might 
tbe set at naught. At one time his right 
hon. Friend proposed to repeal the income 
tax within a certain number of years, but 
the Crimean War interposed, and he was 
unable to carry out that intention. He 
could not but think that his right hon, 
Friend’s present proposition—namely, to 
tie up the House to the obligation of pay- 
ing off a certain amount of the National 
Debt every year for eighteen-and-a-half 
years, was not an advisable one. It was 
very like the old proposition of a Sinking 
Fund which was so thoroughly exploded 
by Lord Grenville in the celebrated pam- 
phlet which he published in the year 1828. 
In Lord Grenville’s able and logical pam- 
phlet there was this passage— 

“Tt can be neither consonant to the dignity 
nor to the wisdom of an enlightened Legislature 
to guard against its own presumed improvidence 
by an engagement directed only to distant and 
contingent benefits, and which under many sup- 
posable events may in the meantime be found to 


have been of very doubtful policy.” 

Lord Grenville also says that reference to 
similar transactions in private life is the 
best of all instruments for the discovery of 
truth in political economy. Now, what 
would be the case in private life ? Would 
any merchant or manufacturer owing a 
debt which he was not bound to pay at 
any particular time within the next ten or 
twenty years bind himself to pay it in in- 
stalments at certain periods? Would he 
not rather take his own opportunity ? 
Would he not choose for payment a time 
when he had a good deal of ready money 
or when his trade was flourishing ? and 
that was the course which ought to be 
adopted in regard to the National Debt. 
It was not improbable that within the next 
eighteen-and-a-half years we should have 
to borrow money; in which case we should 
be paying with one hand and borrowing 
with the other. He believed that in mo- 
dern times there never had elapsed so long 
a period as eighteen-and-a-half years with- 
out a Government loan having been con- 
tracted within the period. Then the House 
must remember that we might have to 
borrow at a very high rate of interest. 
There was a time when we had to pay as 
much as 8 per cent ; the funds being at 
50, and the guinea being worth 28s. He 
had not gone into details ; but it would at 
once appear to any one that £1,000,000 
for eighteen-and-a-half years, at 5 per cent 
compound interest, would amount to @ 
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great deal more than £24,000,000. It 


eertainly appeared to him that there would 
be little or no advantage in trafficking with 
our own money in that way. Lord Gren- 
ville remarked— 

“ They will admit perhaps without hesitation 

that a nation can no more profit by this traffick- 
ing with itself in its own securities by buying 
debt with debt, and money with money, than an 
individual can do by shifting his purse from one 
pocket to another.” 
To clear off a debt for which we were only 
paying 3 and a fraction per eent, when by 
leaving it in the pockets of the people they 
might be making 6 or 7 per cent, was cer- 
tainly not good policy. Here he would 
take the liberty of quoting another extract 
from Lord Grenville— 

“ Suppose, for instance, that instead of a whole 
community only one of its numerous merchants 
or manufacturers has borrowed money at interest 
which he can only repay by withdrawing a portion 
of his capital invested in trade, will he voluntarily 
resort to pay off this money? What will be its 
consequences ? It will neither increase nor di- 
minish the sum total of his wealth ; he will owe 
less, but he will also have less ; he will cease to 
pay interest on the debt which he discharges, but 
he will also cease to receive profit on the wealth 
which effects the discharge.” 


{ Mar 24, 1866} 





But we were in a stronger position than 


the merchant or manufacturer, The fact | 


was, our National Debt was no debt at| 


A debt was a sum which might | 


all. 
be demanded either at one time or at| 
several stated times; but our National | 
Debt was nothing of the kind. It) 
was simply the payment of an annuity. | 
There was an old maxim which said, ** Out | 
of debt out of danger,’’ and which applied 
to the ordinary case of a debt which the 
debtor might be called on to pay at an 
inconvenient time ; but that was not our 
ease. We could not be called on to pay 
the National Debt at all. It might be 
urged that all the money which the people 
saved from taxation was not invested—but 
that a portion of it at least was spent in en- 
joyment. Now, having regard to the habits 
of the people who paid income tax, he 
believed that when there was a remission 
of 2d. in that impost much of the saving 
was invested directly by the taxpayers ; 
but, even if the money passed away from 
the taxpayers to tradesmen, sooner or 
later a great portion of it was invested. 
But, supposing it all went for enjoyment, 
would not a most desirable object be 
achieved by the Government? On this 
point he would again quote Lord Grenville— 
“Wisely, therefore, would the rulers of any 
community in the most prosperous condition of 
its finance apply themselves to the direct interest 
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of those whose happiness is their primary and 
especial charge. Such a decision would be of no 
doubtful expediency, even if we could dismiss 
all present concern for the public welfare and 
look only to the ultimate increase of wealth. 
All possible advantage of these operations, in 
whatever form conducted, must at last resolve 
itself into a diminution, more or less remote, of 
the public burdens, and to postpone for so long 
a period so great a good, when already partially 
within our reach, is to presume far too much on 
the powers of human foresight and the stability 
of human institutions. An earlier, although more 
gradual, repeal of taxes would spread its benefits 
in a thousand fertilizing channels in the wide 
fields of social industry, and never could its ab- 
sence be compensated by any forced direction 
given after a dreary vacancy to the produce of 
the same sources pent up till it bursts their ar- 
tificial barriers.” 


One of the great arguments with regard to 
the paying off of a portion of the National 
Debt sprung from the apprehended exhaus- 
tion of our coal-fields. Now that, in his 
opinion, was a most fallacious argument. It 
was applying mathematical reasoning to 
the ordinary purposes of life, a proceed- 
ing which Aristotle said was as absurd 
as to apply ordinary reasoning to the 
exact sciences. The argument, in fact, 
was founded entirely on the argument of 
geometrical progression. It had been shown 
by a curious calculation that if the Wan- 
dering Jew, at the time of the Crucifixion, 
had invested 1d. at compound interest, the 
sum would by this time have increased to 
about 200,000,000 of solid lumps of gold, 
each as large as the East. But rea- 
soning of this kind did not apply to the 
common purposes of life. Supposing, for 
instance, we should want at the end of the 
century twenty-four times as much coal 
as we did now, we should have, as a na- 
tural consequence, twenty-four times as 
much smoke and twenty-four times as 
much fog, so that we need not con- 
sider the interests of our posterity, as 
all the poor children would be choked, 
Then, again, we should have twenty-four 
times as many smuts on our noses, And 
as the population and wealth of the country 
would have greatly increased there would 
be an inadequate supply of water. He knew 
of no instance of coal becoming scarce ; but 
eases had come under his notice where 
manufacturers had been unable to extend 
their trade operations in consequence of 
want of sufficient water, But the argument 
of geometrical progression told both ways. 
It appeared, for example, that an income 
tax of 4d. in the pound brought in nearly 
£7,000,000 a year, which sum was doubling 
itself every twenty-five years. Well, it 
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followed that at the end of the century 
it would have produced no less than 
£106,000,000, so that the people might 
snap their fingers at the Consols, His 
right hon. Friend had said that all our 
prosperity and wealth might be summed 
up in one word—coal. But he maintained 
that our prosperity was not owing solely 
to coal, but was in reality produced by our 
industry and enterprize. In Bohemia and 
France there were large coal mines, but 
not the same amount of industry that ex- 
isted in England. If coal were to fail in 
this country, some method of supplying 
its place—such as burning water—would 
be discovered, and we and our children 
after us should always keep the lead. 
For his part, he had very great faith in 
the fortune of this country and in the 
industry, which he hoped would be trans- 
mitted to our great grandchildren, and he 
felt confident, therefore, that if there 
should be a failure of coal, our posterity 
would rise superior to the difficulty. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘That”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“it is inexpedient to retain, as part of the Inland 
Revenue for the service of the year, the present 
Duties on Fire and Marine Insurances, which are 
unjust in their incidence on property, and in- 
jurious to the national industry,” —({ Mr. Hubbard,) 


—instead thereof. 


Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN said, that he 
would adopt the suggestion of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and would defer the proposal of 
the Amendment of which he had given 
notice upon the second reading of the Ter- 
minable Annuities Bill until the House 
was asked to go into Committee upon that 
measure. Although he concurred in many 
of the remarks which had been made by 
the hon. Member for Buckingham, he 
was afraid that the adoption of the Reso- 
lution which the hon. Gentleman had 
proposed might embarrass the financial 
arrangements of the Government, and 
therefore he hoped the hon. Gentleman 
would not press the Motion to a division. 

Sin STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he had intended to make some remarks on 
the speeches which had been delivered, 
but what the hon. Member for Dudley 
had said had rather changed the position 
of affairs. In his judgment it would be 
far more convenient to discuss this matter 
as between terminable annuities and the 
proposal of the hon. Member for Dudley, 
and he should, therefore, defer any observa. 


Mr. Marsh 


{COMMONS} 
tions which he had to make until that 
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Resolution was before the House. In the 
meantime ‘he expressed a hope that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would favour 
the House with some more complete ex- 
planation of his plan for the reduction of 
the National Debt than they had yet 
received. 

Sm FITZROY KELLY agreed that 
it was desirable to shorten this discussion, 
but he did not understand what was the 
present position of the House, nor what 
position it would be placed in if it accepted 
the proposal of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
would ask his right hon. Friend at once to 
open to the House the whole questiun to 
which he proposed to call attention, as it 
involved the taxation of the people for a 
very great number of years to come. There 
were other points on which he hoped the 
louse would receive information ; but if 
the nation paid between £3,000,000 and 
£4,000,000 a year until the year 1905, 
subject only to the diminution from time 
to time of interest or dividends, he would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether the 
immense sum was to be raised by new and 
additional taxes, or whether his right hon. 
Friend calculated that there would be year 
by year an increasing surplus, sufficient, 
even if there were no remission of taxes, 
to allow for so large a sum being applied 
exclusively to the reduction of the National 
Debt. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, his right hon. Friend had 
materially misapprehended the extent of 
the obligation in which the public would 
be involved in the event of the adoption of 
the plan now before the House, and upon 
which he hoped to offer explanations 
shortly. He could not dissemble his re- 
gret that the hon. Member for Bucking- 
ham (Mr. Hubbard) had occasioned incon- 
venience to the public service by causing 
the postponement of the necessary measure 
now before the House through endeavour- 
ing to attach to it a discussion of proposi- 
tions which were quite irrelevant to the 
subject of the Bill. This was the first time 
in his recollection that a proposal had been 
made in that House to set aside the se- 
cond reading of a Bill when the author 
and seconder of the proposal both desired 
that the Bill should pass, and that every 
proposition therein should be maintained. 
This Bill had been delayed for some weeks 
in order that his hon. Friend might raise 
a discussion upon matters which were 
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totally and absolutely irrelevant to it. It 
was quite clear that the proposal of his 
hon. Friend related to the Bill which stood 
as the next Order of the day. His hon. 
Friend did not propose to substitute fire 
and marine insurance duties for the pro- 
posals respecting timber and wine duties ; 
but he did propose to substitute them for 
that disposition of public money as pre- 
scribed in the other Bill. Under these 
circumstances, he would refer only to the 
observations made on the Bill before the 
House by the hon. Member for Bucking- 
ham and the hon. Member for Salisbury— 
observations the tendency of which, he 
thought, was to recommend the proposals 
contained in the Bill. With respect to the 
fire insurance duty and the marine insur- 
ance duty, his hon, Friend had put his 
own proposals (which under present cir- 
cumstances he could not accept) in the 
most disadvantageous possible position, for 
he had made them upon an occasion when 
it was, he thought, the universal sense of 
the House that they must either be with- 
drawn or negatived. With respect to the 
matter of the Motion it was not his inten- 
tion to say anything in vindication of the 
duties which had been attacked by his hon. 
Friend, but he might say that the fire 
insurance duty was a duty upon property 
for the most part. It might be wise in 
the House to consider the propriety of 
dealing with it on the first suitable oppor- 
tunity ; but when dealt with it ought to 
be dealt with extensively, At the same 
time, there were serious and broad conside- 
rations connected with that matter which 
could not be kept out of view. They must 
consider the relation of taxes upon property 
to taxes upon labour, and the immense 
relief recently given to property, not only 
by various remissions, but by a large re- 
duction of the income tax; and his own 
feeling was that, although they might be 
quite right in dealing further with the fire 
insurance duties, something ought to be 
recovered from property in a better and 
less exceptional shape. With regard to 
the marine insurance duty he admitted 
that it had a very fair claim for considera- 
tion, but he did not consider it one of the 
most urgent cases, looking at the many 
points of taxation a remission of which 
might be fairly and justy urged. Un- 
doubtedly the seale was very defective, 
although it had been reformed in modern 
times. That duty was not felt to be very 
oppressive, so far as might be judged from 
the augmentation of the duty itself. We 


VOL. CLXXXIII. [rap sents. } 
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were not entitled to say that the growth of 
the fire insurance duty had been more 
rapid—possibly it might have been some- 
what less rapid—than the growth of in- 
surable property. With regard to marine 
insurance, however, this was the state of 
the case—in the five years 1855-9 it 
produced £1,568,000, or about £316,000 
a year; and in the years 1860-64 it 
produced about £1,833.000, or £366,000 
a year, the quinquennial increase of the 
revenue therefore being 16 per cent, 
while that of shipping was 10 per cent; 
which showed that the duty was not felt to 
be one of those oppressive duties with re- 
gard to which it was necessary to make 
exceptional claims. With regard to the 
Motion, the House was not called upon to 
give a vote upon its merits ; it had rather 
to affirm by the second reading of the Bill 
that there was nothing in the Motion that 
ought to delay the Bill. There was one 
matter connected with the Bill on which 
he desired to make an observation, more 
especially as it related to a matter which 
had been brought under his consideration 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley). The right 
hon. Gentleman had represented to him 
that there should be some provision in the 
Income Tax Act to allow abatements from 
assessments under schedule A in respect of 
abatements of rent allowed by landlords on 
account of the cattle plague, or in respect 
of rates paid by the landlord or the tenant 
on account of the cattle plague. But ac- 
cording to the system of administration 
under the income tax there was a rule 
applicable to all such cases, and therefore 
there was no necessity for legislation on 
the subject. In 1863 authority was given 
to afford relief with respect to the assess- 
ment on cotton mills during the cotton 
famine, and that power had been exercised 
from time to time, as it would be in the 
present case in respect of abatements of 
rates made on account of the cattle plague. 
Indeed, it was almost involved in the nature 
of the income tax, because it would be a 
mere fiction and subtlety to tax what a 
man did not and could not get owing to 
such events as the cattle plague and the 
cotton famine. It should, therefore, be 
clearly understood that the power of allow- 
ing these abatements did exist and would 
be exercised. So far as regarded the 
losses sustained by farmers from the direct 
operation of the cattle plague, they had 
the remedy in their own hands, because 
Schedule B allowed them the option to be 
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taxed according to certain proportions of 
the rent of the farm; or if the farmer 
choose to show that his net receipts were 
less than that proportion, he was at liberty 
to do so, and would, of course, make 
allowance for losses by the cattle plague. 
He hoped that the House would now allow 
the Bill to be read a second time. 

Mr. WHITE inferred that the House 
did not wish to protract the discussion, 
but he would observe that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Buckingham was not responsible 
for the inconvenience which might have 
resulted to the public service, because the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer requested the 
House not to discuss the Budget on the 
night it was wrought forward. But the 
right hon. Gentleman had never given the 
House an opportunity of discussing the 
Budget, and then he reproached the hon. 
Member for Buckingham for the great 
inconvenience which had resulted to the 
public service from the postponement of 
the second reading of this Bill in conse- 
quence of the Amendment of which the 
hon. Member had given notice. He did 
not think therefore that the House had 
been treated fairly by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. The hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Buckingham, on the other hand, de- 
served great credit for the course he had 
pursued, and he begged to tender him his 
personal thanks for what he had done. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER begged to be allowed to say in 
explanation that he had not attempted to 
limit the discussion as to the Budget. His 
observations were directed to the specific 
Motion of the hon. Member for Buckingham. 

Mr. HENLEY was very glad to hear 
the right hon. Gentleman speak as he had 
done with respect to the remissions of duty 


{COMMONS} 





in consequence of the cattle plague. He 
might, however, remind the right hon. 
Gentleman that ordinarily these remissions | 
would come after the assessment, and there- 
fore the tenant would not have the power of 
availing himself of the alternative to which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had re- 
ferred. What the tenant wanted was that | 
he should get protection under the clause. | 
That was a question which the right hon. | 
Gentleman would do well to take into) 
consideration, so that the Commissioners 
might be able to remit the duty where it 
would be right to do so. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and agreed to. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


TERMINABLE ANNUITIES BILL. 
(Mr. Dodson, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Childers.) 

[BILL 144.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I rise now to submit to the 
House a statement with respect to this 
Bill, and I must begin with a confession 
on my own part, and at the same time 
with a plea in mitigation of any blame 
that may be due to me. I must confess 
that I ought, according to general rules, 
to have given in the Financial Statement of 
the year a fuller explanation of this mea- 
sure, and especially a more complete state- 
ment of the grounds for adopting it, in 
order to convey a perfectly clear idea of 
it to the House. But, at the same time, 
the House will understand that the Finan- 
cial Statement annually made involves such 
a mass of varied matter that the Minister 
who delivers it may well be unwilling to 
add an hour to a speech which must of 
necessity be a long one, for the purpose 
of entering into all the details which I fully 
admit to be requisite in order to enable the 
House to understand the nature of the 
proposals which I now recommend to its 
notice. 

I will advert, in the first instance, very ~ 
shortly to a particular point, my object 
being merely to obviate a misapprehension 
which has arisen out of certain words of 
mine incautiously used. It is quite true 
that in the Financial Statement I dwelt, 
particularly in connection with this subject, 
upon certain opinions which I think, al- 
though of necessity they are indeterminate 
in their form, yet are more and more coming 
into vogue with respect to our supply of 
coal. Now my intention was not to make 
those opinions the basis, properly so called, 
of a proposition which, as I will presently 
proceed to show, did not in the least degree 
stand in need of them — that is to say, 
which I think quite capable of being sup- 
ported without the least reference to those 
opinions. On the contrary, the proposals 
which I have to make depend upon those 
ordinary considerations which I may safely 
take for granted as belonging to the fixed 
policy of the country—considerations which, 
in my opinion, are amply sufficient to justify 


the proposition which is now made to the 
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House. On the evening when the Financial 
Statement was made the right hon, Gentle- 
man the Member for Oxfordshire, with his 
usual acute discernment, observed that the 
proposal was a somewhat small one when it 
was measured by a reference to the prefa- 
tory reasons by which it had been intro- 
duced. Undoubtedly, I think that observa- 
tion is a just one, for those prefatory rea- 
sons, which might well have been dispensed 
with if the proposals now before the House 
were to be put each of them on its own 
merits as an isolated proposal, were, in 
truth, intended by me to bring to the mind 
of the louse considerations somewhat 
wider than those which are involved in 
the measure now before us—considerations 
connected with the policy of adopting a 
more decisive course, not only for the 
present but for future years, in regard to 
our action upon the public debt. 1 can 
assure the House—I need hardly assure 
those who heard me—that I did not mean 
to convey that the greatness of England 
was exelusively dependent upon coal, and 
that we were to look upon the exhaustion 
of coal as fatal to her greatness. I 
treated coal as a special, peculiar element 
in connection with the greatness of Eng- 
land, as an element which largely con- 
tributed not only to that greatness in 
general, but in particular to the com- 
mercial precedence of England over other 
countries ; and that is the point which 
it is essential to keep in view. That Eng- 
land without her coal would keep an equal 
place in the race of nations I am little 
disposed to doubt. But it is her prece- 
dence in the race, it is the start she has 
already obtained, it is the constant gaining 
ground, if | may so speak, upon herself, and 
exhibiting inereased accelerations of deve- 
lopment as she appears to exhibit them, if 
not from year to year, yet from one term of 
year to another—it is these things which, 
as I think, constitute that specialty in our 
position which results not only from the 
possession of coal generally, but from the 
almost exclusive possession for the purpose 
of bringing to market of unlimited quan- 
tities of the cheapest coal. 

These, then, were the considerations 
which I presented to the House, not by any 
means in the form of strietly determinate 
and rigid propositions, but as considera- 
tions of great weight, and so far deter- 
minate that they ought to influence our 
policy, while, at the same time, they ought 
to be presented only in a general form ; 
because if presented specifically they would 
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be likely to lose a great part of their title 
to practical attention. The state of our 
knowledge is such as to call for attention, 
bat not yet such as to warrant very precise 
conclusions, I adhere, then, to the general 
scope of those observations, but with the 
qualification that they are, as I have 
stated, neecssarily indeterminate. 

But returning to the principal points 
involved in the present Bill, I have two 
propositions, in the first place, to state 
to the House, First of all. a portion of 
the argument which I have heard to night 
from my hon, Friend the Member for 
Salisbury (Mr. Marsh), and portions of 
arguments which I have heard in various 
forms on the subject of this Bill, are, 1 
think, to be met by this observation— 
that the policy of paying off our debt in 
fixed sums from year to year in the shape 
of Terminable Annuities has never been 
fully argued by me because | have assumed 
itas a datum. I have assumed it as an 
elementary proposition fixed and embodied 
for a long time past in our financial policy. 
If any one should say that the whole 
scheme of financial policy ought to be re- 
cast and re-considered from its first prin- 
ciples, they are entitled to do so; and 
if they think that this is a fit occasion for 
considering the matter somewhat at large, 
well and good. But I excuse myself for 
not entering into that subject on the oc- 
casion of the Financial Statement because 
I always thought that that which had 
been embodied from time to time in so 
many Acts of Parliament, including, in- 
deed, one of the present year, aud which 
had taken as the basis of such great trans- 
actions as is the system of Terminable An- 
nuities, might be held to be a matter upon 
which, until it was questioned, argument 
would not be necessary. 

Now that being so, and the policy of our 
Terminable Annuities in their social forms 
being a fixed portion of our financial sys- 
tem, the simplest and most natural justi- 
fication of the proposition I will make is 
undoubtedly to be found in this—that it 
is not, as my hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Suffolk seems to suppose, 
a great extension of that which we have 
uniformly done ; it does not at all amount 
to a marked step in advance, as compared 
with our traditional and ordinary scale of 
proceedings ; it amounts to only this—an 
attempt to recur to something like the scale 
of operations for the reduction of our debt 
by means of Terminable Annuities, which 
scale had been uniformly maintained for a 
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considerable period until about five years 
ago. 


At the close of the Great War, putting 
together the life annuities and annuities 
for terms of years, we were paying away in 
this form an annual sum of £1,900,000. 
It was evident, however, the fixed policy 
of Parliament to work that amount up- 
wards and to secure the payment of a 
larger and larger portion of money from 
year to year with regularity in the shape of 
Terminable Annuities, including, of course, 
& proportionate liquidation of the capital 
of the Public Debt. Consequently, when 
we reached the year 1840, that annual 
amount, which had been only £1,900,000 
in 1815, had been brought up to about 
£4,300,000 in round numbers. From the 
year 1835 to 1859, a period of a quarter 
of a century, our annual charge in re- 
spect of Terminable Annuities, a large por- 
tion of which represented the interest of 
the debt, but a large portion of which, 
likewise, represented the re-payment of 
the capital of the debt, was on the average 
about £4,000,000. In 1860 by the lapse 
of the long annuities that charge fell to 
£2,094,000, so that there was at that 
moment—in consequence of the lapse of 
the long annuities and of our inability at 
the time to adopt any extensive measure 
for the purpose of re-filling the gap—a 
considerable retrogression in our opera- 
tions so far as regards the liquidation of 
the Debt. 

It may be said—and I am probably open 
to the comment and to the criticism—that 
I was myself the person who proposed to 
Parliament a different disposal of our funds 
at that day; and if that were now a matter 
to be discussed, I am prepared to defend 
the course | then took, in common with my 
colleagues, on account of the exceedingly im- 
portant and beneficial nature of the objects 
which were contemplated by the financial 
measures of that year. But that justifica- 
tion applies only to the particular juncture ; 
but we neither expressed nor favoured an 
opinion that this-kind of operation should 
be permanently reduced ; on the contrary, 
we have made various efforts since for a 
partial extension of it, and we now propose 
a larger one. 

I think with my hon. Friend the Member 
for Salisbury and my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Westminster, that there were cer- 
tain operations aiming at the removal of the 
most objectionable taxes which it was of 
the first importance to effect, and that it 
Was a wiser course to reduce those taxes 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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than to pay off the debt. But, when you 
have advanced a certain point in the 
reformation of your fiscal system, the 
balance of consideration begins to change, 
and a greater urgency begins to come into 
view for the re-payment of debt, with a 
diminished urgency for the remission of 
taxes or for maintaining an equal dispatch 
in that remission. Since that time we have 
not been entirely neglectful of the ques- 
tion, because we have done something, 
although not much. We have since 1860 
or 1861 increased by the sum of £300,000 
or £400,000, the annual charge for Termin- 
able Annuities, which stood in 1865 at about 
£2,400,000, and an Act passed duing the 
present year will make a further not in- 
considerable addition. But still, if I take 
the payment as it stood in 1865, the House 
will see that the character of the mea- 
sure now proposed is simply one to make a 
further contribution from annual revenue 
towards the liquidation of the public debt 
in a recognized and established form ; and 
that it is not, properly considered, an ex- 
tension of our system, such as it prevailed 
up to 1860, but a partial attempt to 
approximate to the scale on which we 
had then begun and for a rather long 
time continued to act. We are at present 
about £1,600,000 annually within what 
we paid on the average for the quarter 
of a century before 1860, and the law 
passed during the present year would 
bring that £1,600,000 down to between 
£1,200,000 and £1,300,000. But the 
Bill I am asking the House to pass would 
scarcely do more than replace us in the 
position in which we stood, I may almost 
say, as a matter of course before 1860, 
when we were all accustomed to look on 
this payment of large sums in the shape 
of Terminable Annuities as being a fixed 
and beneficial part of our financial policy. 
Now, Sir, let me offer a few words on 
the interesting question, whether we ought 
to contemplate in prudence and in wisdom 
a system of increased effort for the reduc- 
tion of the Public Debt. Is it wise fora 
nation burdened with debt to make it an 
object of policy to reduce the debt? There 
are certain cases in which I, for one, 
should admit that this can hardly be con- 
sidered an object of policy. The argument, 
indeed, commonly used against the reduc- 
tion of Public Debt — and it is a very 
fallacious argument in the only case in 
which we are practically concerned—is 
this, that the debt is held by the public at 
an interest which may be represented at 3 
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or 33 per cent; so that if we pay off the 
debt the saving for every £100 paid off 
cannot be taken for a larger sum than £3 
or £3 10s., but that the money thus ob- 
tained and used in repayment is taken 
from the mass of an industrious community, 
who are so employing it in commerce and 
in enterprize that they are making 5, 6, 8, 
10, or even it may be 20 per cent, at any 
rate a much higher rate of profit, out of it. 
In my opinion that argument is entirely 
fallacious, because it seems to assume that 
the operation of paying off a debt which 
only costs £3 10s. is a final operation, and 
that when the money has been paid back 
to the public creditor it ceases to exist 
for any practical purpose. But that is 
utterly and totally untrue. The money 
employed in paying off debt goes straight 
into the money-market of London, and be- 
comes at once available in the most direct 
and effective manner for cheapening capital, 
and thereby stimulating production. And, 
as far as I know, the only qualification 
which ought to be attached to that is no- 
ticed by Mr. Mill in his Political Economy, 
where he discusses the subject of the liqui- 
dation of National Debts, as in the case 
of a country whose industry is active and 
whose public burdens are serious, but where 
the debt chances to be held not by natives 
but chiefly in foreign countries. I grant 
that in such a case a very important element 
is introduced into the discussion, the exact 
value of which it is not material now to at- 
tempt to fix. That is not our case, for 
our debt is held in an enormous proportion 
at home, and when £100 is raised by taxes 
to liquidate the debt it is just as available 
for the purpose of stimulating enterprize and 
industry, and producing 5, 10, or 20 per 
cent of profit, as it would have been if the 
debt had not been paid off. I might, per- 
haps, strengthen this statement by ob- 
serving what I think Mr. M‘Culloch and 
other economists have remarked, that al- 
though taxes are grievous evils, yet they 
are not unmixed evils, inasmuch as they 
have a great tendency to check waste and 
produce economy. It would be possible 
on this ground to argue plausibly, and 
something more than plausibly, that money 
raised by taxes to pay off debt would be- 
come more largely available for the pur- 
poses of production than if the debt were 
not paid off. 

It is again stated, and with perfect truth, 
by those who are adverse to efforts for the 
diminution of the debt, that we cannot 
estimate the reduction of our debt down to 
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this time simply by the dry and bare figures 
as they stand before us. We must not 
consider, they say, merely the naked pro- 
position that we have brought our debt 
in half a century from £900,000,000 to 
£800,000,000, but we must also consider 
the relative power and wealth of the 
country. And it is a very fair and plausible 
doctrine to hold that owing £800,000,000 
of debt, we are at this moment fitter, so 
far as wealth is concerned, to enter upon a 
great, sanguinary, and protracted struggle 
—though may God forbid it should be ne- 
cessary—than were our forefathers at the 
time of Mr. Pitt to enter into a revolution- 
ary war, and when our debt, perhaps, did 
not much exceed £50,000,000. But that, 
however true, is not a sufficient and satis- 
factory answer. I should be very sorry, 
indeed, apart from the horrors and mischief 
of war itself, to see the mere financial 
process of the revolutionary war repeated. 
I doubt very much whether we have suffi- 
ciently realized the enormous political mis- 
chiefs that were attendant upon the re- 
volutionary war—the change of tone which 
was produced in the spirit of our domestic 
Government ; the unhappy alteration which 
it brought about in the relations of classes; 
the tendency to stringent and I will say 
arbitrary legislation; the re-creation or 
extension which we owed to the Revolution- 
ary war, of that huge system of protection, 
which Mr. Pitt, if he had been blessed with 
fair opportunity by the continuance of peace, 
would, it is almost permitted us to hope, 
have utterly destroyed. In point of fact, 
it would not be too much to say that, as 
regards those indirect consequences, we 
are only now beginning to extricate our- 
selves from the results of the Revolutionary 
war. But there is another most important 
consideration to be borne in mind as against 
those who tell us that the nation which went 
into war in 1793, and which increased the 
debt from £250,000,000, or little more, to 
£800,000,000, can much better go into war 
in—what shall I say ?—not 1866, as we 
trust, but any given future year—that such 
a nation can much more safely carry its 
debt of £800,000,000 into war here- 
after, and come out of it with greatly in- 
creased obligations than the same nation 
when it had a much smaller debt could 
afford to wage the war with France and 
add, as it did add, £600,000,000 sterling 
toitsdebt. This, at any rate, should be re- 
collected. There was in the case of the 
Revolutionary war one most remarkable 
and peculiar compensation which this 
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country derived from its mastery of the 
seas. That mastery of the seas became a 
monopoly of the seas, slightly qualified by 
American competition, and rigidly defended 
by a code all our own. But the American 
marine and the vast power of the American 
nation were then only beginning to exist. 
In the main, what between the infancy of 
America and the command of the seas that 
we enjoyed, as compared with other Euro- 
pean Powers, we Became, it may almost be 
said, the only masters and almost exclu- 
sive possessors of the maritime trade of the 
world. And the stringent code of mari- 
time law, or what we contended was 
maritime law, made that possession an 
effective reality. We cannot expect again 
to see—it would be impossible for us again 
to see—our trade during a war of an analo- 
gous character placed in an analogous 
position. Those days have absolutely gone 
by. In the case, then, of the Revolutionary 
war it must be observed that, while the 
war brought with it immense burdens, it 
opened up new sources of wealth for us 
through the exelusive possession of the 
ocean trade, Those new sources of wealth 
ernnot be opened up again; and conse- 
quently the argument founded upon the 
supposed parallel between the cases is to 
that extent, and it is to a considerable ex- 
tent, fallacious. Do not, therefore, let us 
hastily conclude, from a retrospect of the 
Revolutionary war. that we can with safety 
apply the parallel derived from that period 
to a policy which, again involving us in 
a war with £800.000,000 of debs on our 
shoulders, should be destined to end in add- 
ing some three, four, or five, or six hun- 
dred millions more to that debt, 

Having stated these general considera- 
tions, | would now remind the [louse of the 
exact character of the proposition before it. 
The proposition is twofold. First of all, by 
that which, for the sake of convenience, | 
call operation A, we propose to convert a 
book-debt of £24,000,000 into an annuity 
of £1,725,000 for eighteen-and-a-half 
years, ending in 1885. That statement, so 
far, is eomplete when I add to it the remark 
that of this £1,725,000, £720,000 repre- 
sents the present annual charge. But 
when the dividends for this annuity of 
£1.725,000 are paid from time to time 
from the Exchequer, what, under the actual 
provisions of the law, will become of them ? 
They pass into the hands of the Commis- 
sioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt, and the Commissioners for the Re- 
duction of the National Debt hold those 
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dividends, as they hold all their other 
assets, liable to the claims of the trustees 
of savings banks; I mean now of those 
useful institutious what we call the old 
savings banks. The claims of those trus- 
tees might absorb the whole of this annuity, 
or they might absorb any given portion of 
it. Noman ean tell how much of it they 
will draw, because that depends upon 
causes which it is absolutely impossible to 
forecast with any precision, inasmuch as 
the withdrawal of the deposits of the old 
savings banks is a matter very consider- 
ably connected with the general state of 
the money-market ; and the general state 
of the money-market in the coming year is 
a subject as to which opinions may vary, 
and of which there is no certain and fixed 
criterion. In general, however, we may 
anticipate that the rise now established in 
the general value of money, and likely to 
last for some time, will be found to offer 
such inducements to the depositors in these 
banks as to give rise to very considerable 
withdrawals. In the regular course of 
things, supposing we terminated with ope- 
ration A, what would happen would be 
nearly as follows, The duty of the Com- 
missioners for the Reduction of the Na- 
tional Debt would be to see what is the 
state of their balances from time to time, 
and to invest either in public securities 
properly so called, or in securities guaran- 
teed by Parliament, which are virtually, 
though not nominally, public securities, as 
mueh as could be spared from those ba- 
lances—that is, as much as could not be 
deemed requisite for meeting the probably 
incoming demands of the trustees of the 
savings banks Observe, that these powers 
already exist by law, and do not depend 
upon the Bill before the House. Therefore, 
what would happen would be, as I have 
said, that out of this £1,725,000 the 
available and spare balance would be in- 
vested from time to time as might be most 
expedient according to the circumstances 
of the period. That might be invested in 
Exchequer bills, in Exchequer bonds, or in 
any of the stocks of the country; or, 
again, it might be invested in those guaran- 
teed securities according as circumstances 
might appear to render it prudent. So far 
there is no proposal to make any change— 
there is no proposal that the investments 
under this Bill shall be absolutely limited 
to public securities or to the funds. It 
will continue to be the duty of the 
Commissioners to make their investments 
within the limits allowed by law, on 
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the princple on which as bankers they 
ought to make them. But, still, assuming 
that a proportion —and, probably, in 
the ordinary course of things, a consi- 
derable proportion—of them would go into 
the funds, then whatever stocks were in 
that way acquired would become subject 
to operation B. And here, and to this 
extent, comes in the influence and effect 
of the present Bill. The spare balances, 
as I have said, would be invested in secu- 
rities. A portion, at any rate, of those 
securities would be in the various Three 
per Cent Stocks; powers are taken by the 
Bill to convert such stock as might thus 
have been acquired from year to year into 
another set of annuities, commencing from 
the date of the conversion, and ending in 
the year 1905. That is the character so 
far of operation B. Now let us look at 
the result in point of figures. What the 
immediate result would be for the year I 
have already pointed out in the Financial 
Statement. During the present financial 
year only half of the additional burden of 
a million becomes payable, because the con- 
version will only take place in time for two 
of the quarterly dividends of the annuities 
to be paid within the financial year. In 
the next year it is true that the whole of 
the million would come to charge ; but 
then the remaining moiety of it would be 
more than met by what is called the Bank 
annuity or dead-weight of £585,000, which 
falls in in 1866-7, or, to speak with great 
precision, partly in the financial year 1866-7, 
and partly in the following financial year. 
It is not necessary, however, now to look 
at the precise relation between the financial 
effects of this measure and the figures of 
this, or of the next, or the following finan- 
cial year. The provision made for these 
years appears to leave little ground for 
dispute. It is better, as this is a measure 
which will operate for a series of years, 
that we should look at its general effect, 
and especially that we should look at the 
maximum effect which it might or would 
have. Now, I am going to represent the 
maximum effect of the two operations; and 
first of operation A, which is comparatively 
a very simple matter. The annuity to be 
created is £1,725,000 a year ; £720,000 
of that is the present charge as interest at 
3 per cent on the £24,000,000 of book 
debt which is to be cancelled ; £585,000 
more is also present charge, or the sum now 
payable on account of the dead-weight 
to which I have just referred. These 
two sums together make £1,305,000; 
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and deducting that £1,305,000 from the 
£1,725,000, which will become payable 
annually, we have an increase of charge 
—a certain, positive, invariable increase— 
of £420,000 upon operation A, as com- 
pared with what we now pay, and after 
allowing for the fact that by the operation 
of law the dead-weight annuity will expire. 
£420,000, therefore, is all the charge that 
will come upon the public from the com- 
bined influence of these causes. 

But, then, I come to operation B; and 
now I am about to represent to the House 
a case which, as respects the burden to 
be entailed, is, I must say, almost ima- 
ginary. That is to say, the case as I shall 
first put it is founded on the supposition that 
the whole of this annuity of £1,725,000 
per annum would from year to year be free 
for re-investment, and would always be re- 
invested in stocks. Now, that is a hypo- 
thesis so improbable that I merely state it 
for the sake of information; because, in the 
first place, it is almost morally certain that 
the whole of it could not be invested, on 
account of the demands of the trustees of 
the savings banks. It is again open to 
the observation of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Salisbury that it is almost 
morally certain some of these years will 
be years either of loans, or, at any rate, of 
deficiency, which means years when money 
must be borrowed in some form or other 
to meet public charges, and when I may 
add if borrowed at all from the Commis- 
sioners it would almost certainly be taken 
in the form of some instrument not con- 
vertible into the proposed annuities. But 
still on this assumption, which is hardly a 
practical assumption, 1 believe the case 
may be said to stand thus. In 1885, which 
would be the last year before the Govern- 
ment again came to Parliament on the 
subject, there would be, as I have shown, 
a public charge from operation A of 
£420,000. Now, from operation B, if the 
whole of the annuity down to that time 
had been regularly invested in Three per 
Cent Stock, the amount of the annuity 
created by 1885 to be terminable in 1905 
would be £3,170,000. But then the stock 
that had been cancelled would have borne 
an interest amounting to £1,875,000; so 
that the additional charge would have 
reached a maximum, on account of opera- 
tion B, of £1,295,000, which, added to 
the charge of £420,000 from operation 
A, would make a total of £1,715,000. 
That, therefore, estimated upon supposi- 
tions entirely extravagant, would be the 
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maximum amount of the increased charge. 
That is, I say, the maximum abstractedly, 
but not practically possible. Then in 1885 
the annuity of £1,725,000 would lapse, 
and there would then also lapse £680,000 
a year of annuities belonging to the class 
of those originally created by Sir George 
Lewis. Therefore, in 1885 there would be 
a relief of £1,725,000, plus that £680,000, 
making together £2,405,000 to be set 
against the increase of charge which I 
have stated at £1,715,000: or rather, I 
ought to say, the relief which would accrue 
in 1886. supposing the maximum charge 
in 18385 to be £1,715,000, would be 
£2,405,000, showing a decrease of charge, 
as compared with the starting point on the 
year 1866, of £690,000. [Sir Starrorp 
NortucoTe was understood to ask whether 
the Fortification Annuities were included 
in these calculations ?] The case stands 
thus :—The Fortification Annuities already 
raised are included. As respects those not 
yet created, I cannot name the precise 
figures, but the amount of money which 
remains to be raised in order to fill up the 
plan as adopted by the House in 1860 is 
emall, I apprehend that much the larger 
portion of that money has been raised al- 
ready, and the case would not be materially 
disturbed by taking these annuities into 
view. Iam also taking into account the 
annuities which will very shortly be created 
by the Act passed this year in relation to 
the old savings banks. But that which | 
want now to point out is the precise effect 
of our present proposal, everything else 
either being in the power of the House as 
being prospective, or else being dependent 
on the operation of proposals which the 
House has already adopted, and to which 
it has given the force of law. Hon. Mem- 
bers will now have seen, therefore, that, so 
far as regards the mere financial extent of 
this plan, it does not involve any figures 
which are of an alarming character for 
those who may be disposed to look upon 
it with alarm, or which would entitle it 
to be regarded as a gigantic measure by 
those who may be inclined to look upon it 
with favour. [An hon. MemBer : What 
will be the amount of Consols cancelled ? } 
The amount of Consols to be cancelled is, 
I think, shown in the printed paper which 
has been laid on the table, and will 
reach by the single operation in 1885, 
£62,500,000 ; but then a considerable 


portion of the price of this cancelling of 
stock would, of course, then still remain to 
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on to 1905. I may, however, add that 
the amount of this operation, so far as the 
charge on the public is concerned, is con- 
fined within moderate bounds. 

There are other questions I, at the 
same time, admit, which may very fairly 
be deemed worthy of special consideration. 
From observations which have been made 
in this House, and which have reached me 
in various forms, it appears to be thought 
that a portion, at any rate, of this plan 
involves the revival of the principle of a 
sinking fund. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Salisbury gave expression to this view, 
and read extracts, copious — but not too 
copious—from the admirable pamphlet of 
Lord Grenville. The pamphlet of Lord 
Grenville, al:hough I have not referred to 
it recently, 1 might almost say I fully 
adopt ; it may almost be termed the clas- 
sical publication on this subject; but I 
would further observe that no portion of 
the principle of the sinking fund of Mr. 
Pitt is involved in the proposal which we 
now make. This is a statement the truth 
of which, at any rate its truth in every 
ease except an extreme and very impro- 
bable case, I will now proceed to demon- 
strate. I have been on all occasions op- 
posed to the creation of a sinking fund. I 
joined many Gentlemen in all quarters of 
this House, and among others the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bucks, in 
objecting to the sinking fund which was 
created by Sir George Lewis in 1856; 
and although we did not then succeed in 
preventing the creation of that sinking 
fund on paper, yet in the very first year, 
I think, in which it became practically 
operative, it was, with my most perfect 
goodwill, destroyed. I may also take credit 
with my hon. Friend the Member for Salis- 
bury for this, of which he is not, perhaps, 
aware, that I have during the present Ses- 
sion obtained power from the House for 
the abolition of two sinking funds, purely 
and properly involving every element of 
such a fund, which have existed without 
criticism, comment, or I might almost say 
even the knowledge of any portion of this 
House, up to 1866; in connection, the one 
with what are termed donations and be- 
quests, the other with the audit rolls. If, 
therefore, the proposal before the House 
be one for the re-institution of a sinking 
fund, it ean searcely be thought that it 
assumes that character through any wilful 
action on my part. But, to proceed with 
the explanations which I have to make on 
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the main proposal involved in this discus- 
sion, let us consider for a moment what 
are the real objections to a sinking fund. 
I take them to be as follows:—In the 
first place, it is said, and said truly, that 
in having recourse to it you do not pay off, 
but only pretend to pay off, a debt. That 
proposition appears to me to be elemen- 
tary, and Mr. Pitt knew as well as we do 
how the matter stands in this respect. I 
do not believe he would have been influ- 
enced for a moment by those fanciful cal- 
culations about the wonderful effects to be 
produced by pennies put out at compound 
interest. He was a practical man, and his 
main object was, in my opinion, to produce 
a practical result, and that was to make 
persons more willing to lend him their 
money for the purposes of the war. View- 
ing it as a purely subjective operation, I 
am by no means sure that he did not pro- 
duce that effect by his sinking fund; but 
we do not wish to produce that effect. We 
have no occasion at present to borrow, we 
have had none for a good while, and it 
may, I hope, be long before we find our- 
selves in that position. The first objec- 
tion to a sinking fund, then, is that it is a 
fiction when it is not really intended to 
make it the means of paying off debt. The 
next objection is that the sum you pay 
under its operation is sure to be less than 
the sum you borrow in order to pay with, 
just as if you undertake to pour water 
over a porous bed from one part of the 
surface of the earth to another, you must 
not forget that there will be considerable 
loss oceasioned by evaporation and absorp- 
tion on the way. So with regard to the 
sinking fund—you borrow, in order to pay 
off a given amount, a sum greater than that 
amount. When you go into the market 
to ask for a loan the contractor must 
have his profit on that loan; and, again, 
when you go to redeem the stock the 
jobber must have his profit also; while all 
the charges for establishment and for 
brokerage are regularly going on. Con- 
sidered on the score of economy, therefore, 
such a scheme is one which cannot be said 
to be capable of enduring criticizm for one 
moment. Such are the financial objections 
toa sinking fund, and I apprehend they 
must be looked upon as conclusive. I will, 
at all events, assume them to be so without 
any qualification, and I will ask how far 
are those objections applicable to Termin- 
able Annuities ; because upon the answer to 
that question would depend, primd facie 
at least, the merits of the proposal which 
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we now make so far as operation A is 
concerned, that operation terminating with 
the creation of Terminable Annuities, 
Terminable Annuities have, I think, evi- 
dently great political advantages. They 
place the payment of the public debt to a 
certain amount beyond the competition 
with the repeal of this or that particular 
tax, beyond the caprice and vicissitudes 
of the finance of a particular year. Some 
persons may say that this is right, 
while others may be disposed to look 
upon it as wrong. It is sometimes said 
that it is disparaging to the dignity 
of Parliament and the nation thus to tie up 
their own hands by entering into a contract 
which extends over a considerable time. I 
must, however, confess, for my own part, 
that I am disposed to side with that long 
succession of authorities who have estab- 
lished our system of Terminable Annu- 
ities, those who have founded the system 
of life annuities, and those who have 
made it their object on all occasions to 
induce Parliament to consent to the pay- 
ment of debt in this particular form ; be- 
cause I think that by means of it we are 
enabled to raise and enlarge somewhat the 
scale of our liquidation of debt, besides 
causing it to be more certain. We are 
enabled to extend the scale, not to any 
extravagant or perhaps even adequate 
amount ; but, still a little further than we 
could carry it if we were to depend exclu- 
sively on the application to the purpose 
of what is known as surplus revenue. 
There is then this undoubted advantage in 
Terminable Annuities; but how far, let me 
ask, are they open, on the other hand, to 
the charge that they entail the dis- 
advantages of a sinking fund? There is 
in a year of surplus no objection to Ter- 
minable Annuities, because then you not 
only have a surplus available for the pay- 
ment of debt, but if your Terminable Annu- 
ities did not exist, and if at the same time 
all other things were the same, so much of 
your surplus would be laid by, and you 
would simply have a payment made under 
one form which would otherwise be made 
under another. There is, therefore, no 
objection to Terminable Annuities in a year 
of surplus. But how do they operate in a 
year in which a deficit occurs? In a year 
of deficit, we will say that £1,000,000 
represents that portion of capital which 
might by law be appointed to be liquidated 
through the medium of Terminable Annu- 
ities. In such a year, no doubt, at first 
sight we must allow that nothing is gained. 
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You are not, indeed, under the disadvan- ; is also an objection to deal with Terminable 
tages you would have been under, accord- | Annuities on the ground that they cannot be 
ing to Mr. Pitt’s plan, of going into| disposed of on terms so favourable to the 
the market to purchase and redeem stock ; | public as to the borrowers, but one minute 
but still this is the fact, that while you are | will suffice to show that that objection is 
borrowing in the market you are likewise | inapplicable to the present Bill, for under 


paying off debt. That, primd facie, is a ‘this Bill not one of the annuities will be 
| saleable in the open market. 


disadvantage ; but I will presently show that 

that disadvantage—for I admit it to be| I have stated thus far, Sir, and as fairly 
really such—bhas no application whatever to | as I could, the case with respect to Termin- 
the scheme now before the House. This isa | able Annuities, not as considered in relation 





matter in dealing with which it must be the 
object of all of us to arrive at a perfectly 
clear and dispassionate view of the whole 
ease. I shall, therefore, put it that we 
have a certain system of Terminable An- 
nuities, under which £1,000,000 goes in 
liquidation of capital, besides what is due 
in the shape of interest. Suppose, in a 
given year, we are borrowing £5,000,000 
in the market, it is clear that if we were 
not paying debt in the shape of Terminable 
Annuities we need only borrow £4,000,000 
instead of £5,000,000. It may be said, 
in passing, in mitigation of any prejudices 
against Terminable Annuities, that years of 
deficit are likely to be, as we hope they 
may be, exceptional years, while it must 
also be admitted that the annuities give a 
scale of operation in liquidating debt 
which it is unlikely we could otherwise 
command. There is another objection, 
however, to Terminable Annuities, which it 
is only fair to take into account, and that 
is, that they are only saleable on the 
bidder’s terms in the open market. They 
do not suit the views and objects of the 
bulk of those men who have money to em- 
ploy. They are likewise open to an unfa- 
vourable influence, as has been often 
observed by the hon. Member for Buck- 
ingham (Mr. Hubbard), in consequence 
of the fluctuating and at the same time 
burdensome operation of the income tax 
upon them; and for both these reasons 
they form, especially at present, a costly 
mode of borrowing in the open market. I 
am by no means prepared to admit that it 
might not be good policy to make use 
of Terminable Annuities, even if you made 
use of them in the open market, as was 
done by Sir George Lewis, that is to say 
by way of supplement to a Three per Cent 
loan. I think that in the year 1855, he 
invited biddings for Three per Cent per- 


to this plan, but on general grounds. Now, 
let us take the principles which I have 
endeavoured to establish and apply them 
to the plan before the House. And here 
I must request that a consideration may 
be taken into view, which, though vital 
and fundamental, is a matter less familiar 
to the great bulk of the Members of this 
House than to myself and others engaged 
in the actual administration of the finances 
of the country. That fundamental con- 
sideration is this, that we, the public, are 
not only to be regarded as borrowers, but 
as bankers; and further, that whereas we 
| are only occasionally borrowers, we are 
always bankers. As borrowers we conduct 
losing operations, but as bankers we are 
supposed to conduct, and if not improvident, 
we do conduct, though on a very humble 
seale as regards the margin of profit, pro- 
| fitable operations. Let the House bear in 
|mind that quite independently of ou» Ex- 
chequer account—tlat is to say, our ac- 
count of revenue and expenditure — we 
have a banking account which runs con- 
tinually on, and which depends upon de- 
posits received from various sources. I 
put the funds of the Post Office savings 
banks out of view for the present purpose ; 
but still, though I put them out of view 
in the general argument, they have a most 
important bearing on this question, because 
it is mainly due to them that, even under 
circumstances of the greatest pressure, and 
even in years when the Exchequer account 
shows deficiency so that we must bor- 
row, we are still likely to have a surplus 
| on our banking account. The answer to 
| any objection to the present Bill turns very 
| much on that most important consideration. 
- We shall in all probability have a surplus on 
}our banking account, even in years when 
/we have a deficiency on our Exchequer 
;account. The surplus of the Post Office 








petual annuities, and the question put to savings banks account shows a balance of 
the lenders was this, for how much ter- | some £7,000,000, received since their es- 
minable annuity, ending in 1885, added to | tablishment, over our payments out. As 


their pounds of perpetual annuity, will you | bankers, we have need rather than other- 
give the sum of an hundred pounds? There | wise of the means of investment, and the 
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tendency is not absolutely, but on the 
whole, to accumulation. On the account 
of the old savings banks the tendency is 
at present very decidedly to depletion, but 
the operation of the Post Office savings 
banks does more than counterbalance the 
tendency to reduction on the part of the old 
savings banks. Therefore, for the present 
I will assume this surplus to be certain. 
We have recently had to create Terminable 
Annuities—the fortification annuities, for 
instance, but we sell them only to our own 
banking establishment. We do not admit 
any other customer, and under the opera- 
tion of the present Bill we shall do ex- 
actly the same. We admit one only cus- 
tomer; and one conversion into Terminable 
Annuity is at a price regulated by the price 
of stock ; but, in point of fact, whether the 
price at which the conversion takes place is 
advantageous or not is of no importance, 
for if the price is very advantageous to 
the purchaser of the annuity, the meaning 
of that is simply this: we merely do so 
much to enrich and fatten our own bank- 
ing account, the profit of which goes in 
the last resort to the public. 

Now, Sir, there has been a great defi- 
cieney on the savings banks account, which 
I propose to take the present opportunity 
of supplying. The effect of this Bill will 
be to bring up the assets of the Commis- 
sioners in respect of savings banks to some- 
thing like the amount of the claims upon 
them. 

In considering the effect of the first ope- 
ration, A, I will take certain descriptions 
of years, dividing them, as I believe will 
be most convenient, in a threefold manner. 
1 will take years of surplus, years of 
casual and unanticipated deficiency, and 
years of regular and foreseen deficiency, 
that is to say, years of war, when we know 
beforehand that we must resort to extra- 
ordinary resources. With regard to years 
of surplus, I need not take up the time of 
the House in making any observations, be- 
cause in respect to Terminable Annuities 
like these they would give rise to no pos- 
sible objection. Fur in three years that 
repayment of capital, which takes place in 
the form of Terminable Annuity, would, 
if the Terminable Annuity did not exist, 
be effected in the shape of surplus revenue. 
But suppose a time when there is a ca- 
sual deficiency in the Exchequer account, 
amounting, I will suppose, to £1,000,000. 
What happens? The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, as Finance Minister, goes with 


his deficiency of £1,000,000 to the Chan- 
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eellor of the Exchequer in his capacity of 
National Debt Commissioner, whose re- 
ceipts have been such as to enable him 
to spare £1,000,000 from his balance. 
This it is his business as a banker to in- 
vest. Accordingly he makes over to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, as Minister 
of Finance, this sum of £1,000,000, and 
probably receives for it Exchequer bills or 
bonds. It will be seen, therefore, that 
there is no waste whatever in the transac- 
tion, and no economical objection attaches 
to the proceeding. Then in a year of a 
loan, no operation could be simpler. With 
a surplus upon our banking aceount of 
£1,000,000, we, the National Debt Commis- 
sioners, shall simply lend the sum on the 
same terms as any other person would give 
his money in the open market. That isa 
perfectly simple operation, and, as far as [ 
ean perceive, there is no economical objec- 
tion to it. The only other contingeney 
which requires to be taken into view is the 
ease of a deficit at once in our Exchequer 
and in our banking account —that is to say, 
the case wherein a year of deficient re- 
venue, it might also happen the dividends 
received on the stock and other securities 
held by the National Debt Commis- 
sioners, together with the deposits, should 
be less than the claims made on them, 
and where, consequently, the banking 
account, instead of being able to help the 
xehequer account, is itself in need. Now 
I might, perhaps, contend that the opera- 
tion of this measure will be beneficial in 
some respects even in that case. If we 
had a surplus on the Exchequer account it 
would be enormously beneficial. The very 
worst case would be wliere there was a 
deficit on the Exchequer account along 
with a deficit on the banking account. 
What would happen then? Certainly you 
would be obliged to borrow money in some 
shape or other in the open market ; but 
what would you do? Say you borrowed 
£1,000.000 in that way, and that 
£1,000,000 went to feed your banking 
account, what would be the effect of the 
operation then? It would simply prevent 
your selling so much stock. Would it be 
desirable for you to sell so much stock ? 
Most certainly not. Because nothing has 
so injurious an effect as that at periods 
whieh, by the very terms of the suppo- 
sition, are periods of general pressure, the 
public should appear as sellers of stock 
in the general market. It is always 
very much better that any given sum, 


say £1,000,000, wanted should be raised 
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by some special arrangement, on Ex- 
chequer bills or bonds, than that the Na- 
tional Debt Commissioners should go into 
the market as sellers of stock in times 
of falling markets. Suppose the State 
wanted £15,000,000, of which £1,000,000 
was due, under this Act, to the National 
Debt Office, and suppose the State Bank- 
ing Account was at the same time short by 
£1,000,000, then undoubtedly £1,000,000 
more would be borrowed by the State, but 
the necessity for realizing £1,000,000 of 
Stock in the open market would be ob- 
viated. I grant this is not a case in which 
I could pretend that any great benefit 
would attend the operation, because it is 
by the supposition a year of the most unfa- 
vourable position in which we could possibly 
find ourselves. It would be an extraordi- 
nary year, but even in that extraordinary 
year I do not think any real mischief would 
accrue ; and in every other description of 
year I do not hesitate to say the operation 
would be one of the greatest convenience 
as regards the class of circumstances it is 
most difficult and dangerous to deal with, 
I] mean in years of casual deficit ; because 
it is in such years, when Parliament has 
not been able to make due provision for 
the wants of the State, and consequently 
when the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would be in difficulties, from being 
dependent on the favour of the bank or the 
money-market in some shape or other, 
that the operation of the measure would 
prove eminently convenient. 

Well, I have discussed the case thus far 
only with regard to operation A : but with 
regard to operation B, the ease is precisely 
the same; because the House will re- 
member that the money we are going to 
pay—namely, £1,725,000, is trust money, 
and, being trust money, we must deal with 
it according to the conditions of the trust. 
It is not to be dealt with simply for the 
purposes of the Exchequer, it is held liable 
to the claims of the savings bank trus- 
tees. Itis perfectly true that we should 
be able, under the Bill, to invest the sur- 
plus of that money in the public stocks, 
but so we do under the present law. Under 
the present law whatever surplus money 
is received is invested in stocks or in 
securities guaranteed by authority of Par- 
liament. I do not propose to alter the 
present conditions as to investment. It 
would be the duty of the Commissioners 
to make those investments which, within 
the limits of their legal powers, might 
appear most convenient and expedient ; but 
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investments must be had, for these monies 
are trust monies. These investments, 
however, if made in stocks, might, if this 
Bill should pass, be reconverted into Termi- 
nable Annuities, and the proceeds of these 
annuities would be subject exactly to the 
same set of considerations which I have 
mentioned as applicable to operation A, and 
which, therefore, it is not necessary to 
recapitulate as applicable to operation B. 
The sum and substance of the measure, 
therefore, will be as I shall now state it. 
But first I will venture to put out of view, 
on account of its improbability, the only 
ease in which it could happen that we 
should be, both for the Exchequer and for 
the National Debt Office, borrowers and 
payers of debt in the same year ; because, 
on all these questions, you must look not 
at what may happen exceptionally, but at 
what will happen ordinarily. I grant there 
would be no great substantive advantage 
attending this operation, considered on its 
own merits, in a year when an Exchequer 
deficit happened to be combined with a 
deficit on the banking account ; but, even 
in that event, I do not admit that a balance 
of ineonvenience would be produced by this 
measure ; because the evil that would be 
avoided by saving the Commissioners from 
appearing as sellers of stock in the public 
market is, I think, a greater evil than that 
which would be incurred by the necessity 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer going 
into the City for the purpose of raising 
money. It might be better for him to 
borrow than for the National Debt Office 
to realize ; and that seems to be, in the 
very worst case, nearly the whole question. 
In a case of casual deficit, the Minister of 
Finance might indeed be able to make the 
necessary provision by drawing on the 
public balances ; but even if it be thought 
that for the case of a double deficit my 
proposition does not hold good, still, and 
in any case it is a safe proposition to 
maintain that in all ordinary years—if we 
take into view the immensely important 
consideration connected with the system of 
banking account—no inconvenience what- 
ever can arise out of the operation of a 
measure like this. 

All, however depends, I must admit, on 
a thorough and clear comprehension by 
the House of our position as bankers. The 
dealings of the State under this measure 
would not be with the public at all, but 
only with its own banking accounts—with 
accounts the losses of which it must bear 
under all circumstances, and the profits of 
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which it would, under all circumstances, 
receive. Through the Commissioners for 
the reduction of the National Debt it re- 
ceives the monies of the savings bank 
trustees. It is accountable to them for the 
principal, together with the interest at a 
certain rate. The principal and the interest, 
appointed at a certain legal rate, constitute 
the liabibities of the State considered as 
bankers. The State invests the monies 
which it receives from the trustees of the 
savings banks and from friendly societies, 
and from the Post Office savings banks. 
The securities which it holds, and the divi- 
dends which it receives on the securities 
it holds, together with its cash balances, 
form the assets of the State considered as 
a banker. I wish, Sir, to point out that 
this measure has no bearing whatever in 
any conceivable form on the liabilities of 
the State, but only on its assets—on that 
fund which as a banker it holds, and on 
the relations to the Exchequer which, un- 
der the system here proposed, will be rela- 
tions of extreme convenience. To a cer- 
tain extent, therefore, we should contem- 
plate, and we hope the House may be dis- 
posed to adopt the view, in part now, and 
in part, perhaps, on future occasions. If 
the opinion of future Governments and of 
this or other Parliaments be conformable 
to the views which I now venture to re- 
commend—we wish to adhere to the po- 
licy of paying off debt through Terminable 
Annuities ; but there were certain inconve- 
niences attending that policy, partly, and 
indeed mainly, dependent on the fact that 
the State has heretofore repeatedly been 
compelled to carry them into the open 
market. What we now propose is to ad- 
here to that system of paying off public 
debt through the medium of Terminable 
Annuities, with the intention, perhaps, of 
developing and extending it from time to 
time, as the resources of the State and 
the balance of considerations of public 
convenience may seem to recommend ; 
but we propose to adhere to that system, 
freeing it from its serious inconveniences 
and possible losses, which undoubtedly 
rendered it liable to part of the objections 
that are applicable to the sinking fund 
properly so called; and we free it from 
that inconvenience and loss by combining 
the operation of it with the banking fune- 
tions of the State—by limiting the con- 
version simply to stocks which form part 
of the assets held by the State itself as a 
banker, by paying the dividends to the 
banking account, and by adjusting through 
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that banking account the wants of the 
State in years of surplus or years of 
deficit. With this method of procedure, 
I think, I have shown that through the 
operation of such a measure as this, so 
long as we act simply on deposits in the 
hands of the public, we completely avoid 
the objection, even in the most unfavour- 
able circumstances, which must be ad- 
mitted to apply generally to our becoming 
borrowers and payers of debt in the same 
year. 

I admit, Sir, that there is a limit to the 
operations of this kind which can be sub- 
mitted to Parliament. It is so favourite 
an idea with many persons that debt should 
be paid off wholesale by Terminable Annu- 
ities, that those who are connected with 
the management of the finances of the 
country are continually receiving plans of 
that nature from volunteers; plans for 
carrying them into the market for the 
purpose of liquidating great masses of the 
National Debt. I am not prepared, di- 
rectly or indirectly, as at present advised, 
and with the exception of cases such as 
1855, when peculiar circumstances came 
into view, to recommend to the House the 
adoption of measures which would have 
for their result our going into the market 
to sell Terminable Annuities. I look to our 
extensive system of public deposits as pro- 
bably supplying the natural and legitimate 
limit for the operations we have in view. 
By this measure we propose to carry the 
system as far as it can be carried with re- 
ference to the present state and amount 
of the deposits ; but it is perfectly possible 
that the deposits in the hands of the State 
may in future years be greatly enlarged. 
It is probable we shall, though, perhaps, 
not at a very early date, see a lower 
range of prices for money in this country. 
I have no doubt that such a contingency, 
if it arises, will of itself greatly enlarge 
the deposits in the hands of the State. 
There is even now in one important 
branch a progressive enlargement going 
on, I will not undertake to predict the 
exact number of years that may pass with- 
out a cheapening of money ; but I may say 
this, that if the deposits in the Post Office 
savings banks continue to increase till the 
close of this century at the same rate as 
they have done thus far, we should between 
this time and that receive a sum approach- 
ing £50,000,000, the whole of which, if 
Parliament thought fit, would be capable 
of being dealt with in the manner that is 
proposed by the present Bill. Then there 
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are other modes in which it is quite pos- 
sible the public deposits might be enlarged. 
I confess my own belief is that there are va- 
rious funds in this country, the custody, the 
natural custody, of which ought to be with 
the State, upon the simple ground that if 
a defaleation were to oceur this House 
would be looked to in order to make good 
the loss ; and whenever that is the case it 
appears to me to be a necessary corollary 
that this House ought to have the custody, 
though I do not say the control or manage- 
ment, of those funds, of course through 
the medium of the executive Government. 
These, however, are matters upon which I 
do not now express anything beyond a 
general opinion, or do more than point out 
that, while this measure would carry us to 
the limit of our present means as far as 
regards the use of public deposits for the 
purpose of creating Terminable Annuities, 
and while we are not, as at present ad- 
vised, prepared to go beyond those deposits 
as the basis of such an operation, it is 
quite possible that the body of assets of 
which we propose to make use may be 
considerably enlarged from time to time, 
either by the action of causes already in 
operation, or through the adoption of mea- 
sures by this House which would have a 
tendency to draw into the hands of the 
State monies which are at present other- 
wise held. 

Sir, I have now, I think, gone over the 
whole of this subject, dealing very shortly 
with that portion of it which embraces the 
actual figures, because bearing in mind 
that Gentlemen have in their hands a state- 
ment, moved for by my hon. Friend near 
me, the Secretary for the Treasury, which 
will show with precision what upon any 
given supposition would be the exact 
financial effect of the plan proposed by the 
Government. Any further explanation 
it will be very satisfactory to me to 
afford, and! shall listen with great in. 
terest to the sentiments that may be 
expressed by any Members of the House, 
making the free admission—indeed, set- 
ting out with it as a first principle—that we 
do not desire to be parties to the re-estab- 
lishment of a sinking fund, in the earlier 
and exceptionable sense of the phrase, 
but that, taking advantage of the large 
sums which the State receives in its capa- 
city as banker, we now at length possess a 
means by which we can avail ourselves 
of the undoubted benefits of a system of 
liquidating portions of the Public Debt 
through Terminable Annuities, while at 
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the same time avoiding the great incon- 
veniences which in former times were inci- 
dent to that process. 

Most anxious, however, am I not to seek 
to claim for that proposal the credit of 
attempting or effecting a great operation. 
The scale of the measure, though not in- 
considerable, is moderate. It is perfeetly 
possible that any action that takes place 
under operation B may be rather insig- 
nificant. Indeed, it would not at all 
snrprise me to find the demands made 
on the savings bank debt so large that 
the funds available on this account would 
be very small indeed. I am bound to 
point out that contingency, but the House 
must remember that the Post Office 
savings banks supply a growing fund under 
which we have already obtained powers 
to make conversions of this kind of per- 
manent stocks into Terminable Annuities, 
and, of course, as long as we believe it to 
be consonant with the views of Parliament 
expressed in our actual legislation or other- 
wise, it would be our duty to continue this 
operation, 

I have only one observation to add to 
what, I fear, the House must have re- 
garded as a very protracted explanation. 
I have not argued in detail the policy of 
making this application of the money, 
rather than of applying it to the remission 
of any particular tax, and I think I should 
only be abusing the patience of the House 
if 1 were to enter at this time upon a 
comparison of the merits of this plan with 
the merits of the plan of the hon. Member 
for Dudley, who proposes to divert the 
fund dealt with by the Bill, or of any other 
plan of disposing of this portion of the 
surplus of the year. My wish has been 
that, on the occasion of the second reading 
of the Bill, the financial character of the 
operation proposed should be thoroughly 
understood by the House, so that it may be 
able to form a mature and deliberate judg- 
ment upon the very important question 
whether, while we are endeavouring to 
pursue a public object of the utmost im- 
portance, we are or are not liable—I my- 
self think we are not liable—to the impu- 
tation of reintroducing principles which, 
however plausible they may have seemed 
on their first promulgation, have been 
proved by experience to be unsatisfactory, 
and principles which, after such experi- 
ence, and after such condemnation as they 
have received both in writing and in prac- 
tice, it would undoubtedly, I think, bea 
great mistake on the part of any Govern- 
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ment to endeavour again to place in a 
practical form upon the statute book of 
the country. I now beg, Sir, to move the 
second reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
«That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’ —( Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Mr. HUBBARD said, he did not in- 
tend to raise an argument upon the policy 
of applying the surplus of revenue in the 
way proposed, but he wished to remark 
upon some points which the right hon. 
gentleman had not, he thought, made 
perfeetly clear. The first remark he had 
to make was, that this Bill proposed what 
was equivalent to an addition to the ex- 
isting taxation. He submitted that when 
the country was in a state to pay off 
debt they were in a position to exonerate 
the country from so much taxation. This 
was the first point which should be dis- 
tinetly understood. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had treated the cessation of 
the dead weight of £585,000, expiring in 
1867, as an additional source of revenue ; 
but thefact was, that whatever payment was 
made in liquidation of that loan was really 
raised by taxation. It must not be said 
that because we ceased to pay £600,000 
to the Bank therefore that we had got the 
£600,000. This was the first fallacy 
which he detected. Again, in the Return 
placed on the table, a case was assumed 
in which the whole of the savings banks 
deposits would be released from other claims 
to be applied to the creation of Terminable 
Annuities, while the argument of the Chan- 
cellor supposed as possible the opposite 
extreme, that the entire annuity should 
be absorbed in payment of re-called de- 
posits ; but this was surely a monstrous 
supposition, for the Post Office savings 
banks, instead of showing a decline in the 
deposits, presented every year a steady in- 
crease. This was a matter of great satis- 
faction, and he felt no apprehension of the 
increase not continuing. Nor could he 
see any reason for the distinction which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer appeared 
to draw between the operations of the 
old savings banks and those of the Post 
Office savings banks. A million and a 
half were last year withdrawn from the 
former, but that amount had not gone 
back into the pockets of the depositors, 
but had been transferred to the Post Of- 
fice banks, and this process was likely 
to continue. [The CHanceLLor of the 
Excnequer: Oh, no.] The right hon. 
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Gentleman had himself quoted the figures. 
He (Mr. Hubbard) admitted that Termin- 
able Annuities were, under certain circum- 
stances, a means of paying off the National 
Debt. When Sir George Cornewall Lewis’ 
annuities were proposed, he (Mr. Hubbard) 
protested against them on the ground that 
they would never be a marketable com- 
modity; and though this opinion was 
strongly ecombated, the result had proved 
its correctness, for not a single pound’s 
worth had ever reached the public market, 
or ever would do so while the income 
tax continued in its present shape. If 
Terminable Annuities were placed with the 
public, he admitted that this would be 
paying off the National Debt; but the 
mere creation of the Terminable Annuities 
now proposed would not pay off a far- 
thing of the debt, although it would be 
an immediate means of taxing the people. 
The process was this: by calling Termin- 
able Annuities a eharge upon the Con- 
solidated Fund, they were making a pre- 
text for raising a million more money 
annually by taxation. Only three years 
ago the Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- 
pounded a scheme for annihilating twenty- 
four millions of stock, which he said it 
was inconvenient to keep as an investment 
for the deposits of savings banks, and sub- 
stituting a book debt of an equal amount, 
which would be invariable in value, and 
would not fluctuate with the funds. The 
House admitted that that was a wise ar- 
rangement; but the right hon. Gentle- 
man was now going to reverse that po- 
licy, and cancel the book debt. £725,000 
a year was to be devoted to the payment 
of the interest due to depositors, and a 
million was to be invested in Consols and 
other funds. Now, this would place the 
savings banks exactly in the same posi- 
tion that they were in three years ago, 
and what constituted the reduction of 
the debt was not the payment of this 
£1,725,000 per annum, but the opera- 
tion of buying these Consols in the market 
and cancelling them. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer might go through the same 
operation without ereating the Terminable 
Annuities whenever there was a surplus of 
a million on the Budget ; and the fact was, 
that these annuities were not a necessary 
means of paying off the National Debt, but 
were a pretence for making the people pay 
a million more taxes a year in order to 
redeem the debt. Whether this measure 
were to be accepted or rejected by the 
House, it was surely much better to eall 
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things by their right names. It would 
be in the power of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the year 1888, of his own 
arbitrary volition, to add the sum of 
£2,000,000 per annum to the taxation 
of the country, because he would have 
the power to convert the £17,000,000 
he had then accumulated into annuities 
terminable not in thirty but in six years. 
The Cuancettor of the ExcHEQuER dis- 
sented.] The right hon. Gentleman would 
find on looking at the Bill that by Clause 
2 the Commissioners for the Reduction of 
the National Debt for Savings Banks might 
apply from time to time any part of the Ter- 
minable Annuities created under the autho- 
rity of this Act which should not be re- 
quired to pay the demands of the trustees 
of savings banks in the purchase of capital 
stocks of perpetual annuities, and might 
hold them, it did not state for what pur- 
pose. By Clause 3 the capital stocks of 
perpetual annuities held by the Commis- 
sioners under the authority of this Act 
might from time to time be cancelled by 
warrants of the Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury, and such warrants 
should create equivalent Terminable Annui- 
ties in lieu thereof, not extending in any 
ease beyond the 5th of April, 1905. It 
would be seen that the clause only limited 
the length, but not the shortness, of the 
duration of the annuities. This was the 
only clause bearing upon the question, 
and there was nothing in it to prevent 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer from 
operating with regard to these annuities in 
such a manner as would throw an addi- 
tional burden of £2,000,000 per annum 
upon the country. He thought that the 
matters he had referred to should be made 
clear before the Bill went into Committee. 

Mr. LAING said, that from the course 
proceedings had taken, the House was 
discussing the important principle involved 
in this Bill under great disadvantages. In 
the first place, the discussion had been cut 
in two by the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Buckingham, and, owing to 
the Bill being taken at an hour in the 
evening when it was scarcely possible to 
keep a House together even where the 
subject was far more attractive than that 
before them, hon. Gentlemen found some 
difficulty in arguing the question. A 
second and still more serious disadvantage, 
however, arose from the totally different 
ground upon which the Bill was now laid 
before the House from that taken by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in his Budget 
Mr. Hubbard 
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speech, when it was alluded to as a mea- 
sure involving principles of the greatest 
importance. [The CHancettor of the 
ExcHequer dissented.] Early in the Ses- 
sion they had had a most remarkable 
speech from the hon. Member for West- 
minster, in which they were informed that 
a new light had dawned upon him, which 
had revealed to him the fact that they 
were behaving unjustly to their posterity 
in not making adequate provision for the 
payment of the National Debt, and he 
added force to that proposition by the ar- 
gument he drew from the prospective ex- 
haustion of the coal-fields. The proposi- 
tion so advaneed by the hon. Member he 
certainly understood the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to adopt to a great extent. The 
right hon. Gentleman had given them a 
full and elaborate view of the position of 
the country with regard to the National 
Debt since the conclusion of the Great War, 
and compared the debt of this country 
with those of other nations. In telling 
them that the National Debt had been 
reduced during the current year by about 
£5,000,000, and by an average of 
£3,600,000 during the last ten years, the 
right hon. Gentleman stated emphatically 
that this was not a satisfactory rate of 
reduction. He repeated the argument of 
the hon. Member for Westminster, derived 
from the alleged exhaustion of the coal- 
fields, re-inforeing it by reference to other 
authorities, and the result was to leave 
upon the minds of many persons the 
impression that the introduction of the Bill 
before them was to be the inauguration of 
a new era with regard to the financial 
position of this country, and an admission 
of the necessity for making greater efforts 
in future than had been made in the past 
for the reduction of the National Debt. 
Another disadvantage under which they 
laboured in discussing this Bill was that 
the broad general principles put forward 
in the speech of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in introducing the Budget were 
lost in the extreme complexity of the 
details of this measure. It was always 
an ungrateful task to have to answer 
speeches made on a former occasion ; still 
he felt that, where certain principles were 
advocated with eloquence and authority, 
those who differed from those principles 
should have an opportunity of placing 
before the public their answer to the ar- 
gument put forward in their support. In 
the first instance, he would refer to the 
broad distinction drawn by the Chancellor 
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of the Exchequer between the principle 
of dealing with the National Debt by 
means of Terminable Annuities and that 
of dealing with it by means of a sinking 
fund. He did not agree with the right 
hon. Gentleman that any such distinction 
existed between those principles. If the 
facts and the arguments of the hon. 
Member for Westminster were correct, 
he believed the legitimate conclusion would 
be that they should make a great effort, 
by means of extra taxation, to establish 
a bond fide sinking fund, and thus to 
make a considerable impression on the 
National Debt. Now what was the prin- 
ciple of a sinking fund? The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer seemed to assume that 
its very essence was borrowing with one 
hand in order to pay with the other. That, 
however, could not be the case where the 
sinking fund was established out of surplus 
funds raised by taxation. The weak point 
of Mr. Pitt’s sinking fund was that he 
forgot that while they accumulated at 
compound interest the money they were 
paying off, the money they were borrow- 
ing was accumulating at the same time 
at a greater compound interest, but that 
did not apply to a sinking fund where 
there was a bond fide surplus. The 
real difference between a sinking fund 
and Terminable Annuities was, that by 
a sinking fund they avoided the difficulty 
of buying in a limited market, and there- 
fore at a disadvantage. A sinking fund 
in years in which there was no surplus 
was merely an expensive delusion. It 
appeared to him that the real difference 
between extinguishing the debt by means 
of a sinking fund and paying it off by 
means of Terminable Annuities was this, 
that in the first case the surplus of pros- 
perous years only could be devoted to that 
purpose, whereas in the latter case they 
would bind themselves to the creditor to 
pay him whatever the disasters of the year 
might be. By the measure before them they 
were to bind themselves to pay a certain 
sum for so many years, but supposing in the 
course of those years there should be a 
deficiency, or that they were at war and 
were compelled to borrow in order to pay 
the sum due upon the annuities, would 
not they have to pay a far higher rate of 
interest for the money they were borrow. 
ing in order to meet the demand than they 
would have had to pay in case the Bill 
had not been passed? The whole advan- 
tage to be found in the adoption of the 
principle of Terminable Annuities consisted 
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merely in the fact that it provided securi- 
ties against ourselves, and enabled us to 
dispense with the necessity of trusting to 
our own virtue. If the House of Com- 
mons could but trust its own resolution to 
keep up an adequate surplus in times of 
peace, the best way to pay off the National 
Debt would be to purchase it in the open 
market, or by keeping up a sinking fund, 
and so accumulating the surplases. These 
plans were undoubtedly easier and cheaper 
than that of Terminable Annuities ; but by 
accepting the latter the virtue of Parlia- 
ment would certainly be less exposed to 
temptation. It might possibly be advan- 
tageous to adopt some such principle with 
the large dead weight which would fall in 
in the ensuing year; but, even in that 
case, next year, and not the present, 
would be the proper time to make a pro- 
posal upon the subject. The objection 
which he had to the measure referred 
mainly to its prospective character. He 
objected to the hands of Parliament being 
tied in its dealings with reference to the 
revenue and expenditure of future years, 
and on that principle such a proposal as 
that now made should be made next year 
instead of this, when it was proposed to 
deal with money which as yet was not in 
our possession. But had a new era arrived, 
as the principles now advocated would 
seem to imply? Had a new light really 
dawned upon us? Had we been neglect- 
ing our duty to posterity, and was it in- 
cumbent upon us to do something very 
different from what we had been doing in 
the past? The past financial history of 
this country had tended to establish two 
principles more clearly than any others, 
and they were the condemnation of the 
principle of Mr. Pitt’s sinking fund and 
the condemnation of any prospective finan- 
cial legislation. It was a sound prin- 
ciple that the Budget should deal as 
far as possible with the affairs of the 
year, and take as little prospective action 
as possible. Parliament ought to be able 
to deal with the financial situation as it 
arose, and to exercise its own judgment 
upon it. He did not presume to maintain 
that those principles were sound simply 
because he held them. They had been 
accepted and announced by several of the 
most distinguished statesmen of this coun- 
try. In a debate in 1858 Sir George 
Lewis, certainly one of the wisest states- 
men of modern times, had stated his 
opinion in the House, that Parliament 
ought not to enter into prospective engage- 
28 
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ments with respect to the taxation of 
future years. The arguments employed 
by the hon. Member for Westminster 
tended to preclude the discussion of the 
question on the ground of expediency, and 
to substitute instead its discussion on the 
moral ground of duty. He could not, 
however, avoid thinking that the analogy 
drawn by the hon. Member from the case 
of a private debtor was a mistaken one. 
The debt incurred by a private person was 
almost always an engagement by which the 
debtor bound himself to pay it off at some 
not very remote period. If he, therefore, 
neglected to make provision for its pay- 
ment the chances were that at the ex- 
piration of the prescribed term he would 
not be able to meet the demands of 
his creditors. But in the case of the 
country the contract was an entirely diffe- 
rent one. It was quite a mistake to talk 
of £800,000,000 of National Debt. Our 
obligation was in reality the annual pay- 
ment of £26,000,000, mainly perpetual, 
but partly, also, terminable. As long as 
we continued to maintain the ratio between 
the resources of the country and the 
amount of the annuity as high as formerly 
we satisfied our obligations to our creditors ; 
if we either increased our resources or 
diminished the annuity we did more than 
we were bound to do; but we were meet- 
ing them as effectually by the former as by 
the latter process. In point of fact, there 
had been a great deal of misapprehension 
which might have been corrected by a re- 
ference to the facts. Let the House con- 
sider how this country stood at the conclu- 
sion of the Great War. At the end of the 
year 1815 the National Debt amounted to 
an annual payment of £32,000,000. During 
the fifty years, therefore, that had elapsed 
since that period we had reduced the debt 
by £6,000,000 a year of annuity, or, in 
other words, had reduced the amount of 
our National Debt by one-fifth, or 20 per 
cent. In the same period the commerce 
of the country had increased more than 
five-fold. That had been the result of 
working on the principle he had named ; 
and it was simply a question whether in 
the words of Mr. Poulett Thomson, after- 
wards Lord Sydenham, they should per- 
mit the money to fructify in the pockets of 
the people, or whether they should have a 
sinking fund, which he might describe as 
real, in contradistinction to an illusory sink- 
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Now, when it was remembered that this 
country had in the course of the past fifty 
years increased its power of paying its 
creditors certainly three or four-fold, while 
it had reduced its National Debt 20 per 
cent, we could not be fairly accused of 
having failed in our duty. Those instances 
of the debts of foreign countries alluded 
to by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
strengthened this argument, because they 
showed that during the last ten or fifteen 
years England alone had considerably re- 
duced her debt, while she had enormously 
increased her power of fulfilling her obli- 
gations. Then the question of coal had 
been imported into the discussion, though 
he really did not think it had much practi- 
eal bearing upon it. The remoteness of 
the contingencies anticipated robbed them 
of all practical weight. Possibly, the in- 
vestigations of a Royal Commission might 
give something like definiteness to the 
theories advanced ; but at present, without 
pretending to say how many millions of 
tons of coal may remain workable at a 
given date, he thought the matter was well 
put by the hon. Member for Salisbury 
when he said it was a sort of mathematical 
puzzle, to which the key might be found 
in the shape of an elaborate calculation 
by geometrical progression. The whole 
argument was based upon the assumption 
that the consumption of coal would increase 
according to geometrical progression. It 
was perfectly certain, however, that nothing 
of the sort would happen. When coal 
became scarce eertain branches of industry 
in which coal was very largely consumed 
would have to be given up toa great ex- 
tent, and other branches of industry in 
which coal was less extensively used would 
be carried on instead. England would, 
doubtless, fail to preserve her ascendancy 
over other nations in the production of pig 
iron if coal were dearer to her; but it 
was equally without doubt that she would 
increase her manufacture of articles in 
which the cost of coal was of small mo- 
ment and preserve their superior quality at 
the same time. For instance, the cost of 
spinning coarse cottons was much greater 
on account of the coal used than in spinning 
the finer numbers. The whole tendency 
of modern manufactures was to bring 
about not only a subdivision of labour, but 
what might be called an international sub- 
division of labour ; and thus certain coun- 
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cultivate. Then, why should not England, 
if coal became scarce, be able by virtue of 
its valuable geographical position and its 
facilities for communication, to supersede 
other countries in the spinning of fine 
yarns, as other countries might, in conse- 
quence of the same anticipated event, 
excel England in the spinning of coarse 
yarns ; and why should not England excel 
in the manufacture of iron wares as other 
countries would, in the case supposed, ex- 
cel in the production of pig iron? The 
whole thing was entirely speculative, and 
it was impossible to say what would happen 
in so remote a period. But, pursuing 
his argument, he would admit even the 
most extreme case, the entire exlmustion 
of our coal supply. Instead of using that 
as an argument to pay off the debt, he 
would rather picture to himself this island 
as having then an enormous accumulation 
of capital—of becoming, like Holland, the 
bondholder and fundholder of Europe. He 
could imagine that the old country would 
still possess attractions enough to draw 
thither men who had made their fortunes 
in the colonies ; and altogether he saw no 
reason why they should not be able to pay 
their £26,000,000 for the interest of the 
debt then as easily as they did now. In- 
deed, if it were assumed that the coal 
supply would be exhausted within 100 
years, was it not quite an open question 
whether it would not be better to meet 
the position by accumulating wealth while 
the coal lasted rather than to impede the 
springs of industry by retaining taxes to 
pay off the National Debt? If the rule of 
geometrical progression were to be applied 
to the coal supply, it should also be applied 
to the growth of the national wealth. Ap- 
plying the rule, then, what would be the 
result? If a penny income tax produced 
£1,400,000 now, and if the incomes of the 
people were in the future to double them- 
selves every twenty years, as they had 
done in the past, the result would be that 
an income tax of 2d. in the pound would 
produce £26,000,000, or the whole amount 
of the interest paid on the National Debt. 
He did not, of course, propose that as a 
serious prophecy, but he did offer it as 
an argument that, for all practical purposes, 
the coal question might be left out of 
account ; because he maintained that pre- 
‘cisely the same reasoning as that adopted 
with respect to the coal question would 
lead to the other conclusion, that if in- 
comes continue to increase in the future 
as they had in the past, the result would 
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be that an income tax of between a far- 
thing and a half-penny in the pound 
would produce sufficient to pay the whole 
of the interest of the National Debt. 
Returning from the region of speculation 
to sober detail, he expressed the opinion 
that the question was simply one of prac- 
tical expediency. It was for Parliament 
to consider what was the fair balance 
of the argument between the claims of 
reduction of taxation or increase of ex- 
penditure, and the reduction of the Na- 
tional Debt. Putting the matter upon 
simple and rational grounds, he was very 
far from saying that in times of peace 
England should not do something towards 
the diminution of the National Debt: and 
he said that not because of those remote 
contingencies which had been suggested, 
but because experience led them to believe 
that the advent of bad years was not im- 
probable as a result of foreign entangle- 
ments, famine, and other causes; and 
these would tend to increase our National 
Debt. One bad year was sufficient to 
swallow up the savings of five-and-twenty 
good ones, and therefore it was advisable 
to do as England had done in the past— 
namely, not to look forward to spending to 
the last farthing the whole of her estimated 
revenue, but to leave a moderate surplus. 
The question was what amount of surplus 
ought to be retained for this purpose ? 
He did not object to the way in which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed to 


deal with the surplus of the present year as 


regarded taxation, He did not think the 
surplus should be reduced further than was 
proposed, when he looked at the year in 
the light of European polities and the 
menace of a general war. Looking also at 
the state of the money-market, he felt that 
there was considerable risk that the next 
year would not be so prosperous as the past. 
His objection, therefore, was not to the 
surplus that had been left over for the 
present year, but to the proposal to go 
beyond it, and to say that we ought to 
pledge ourselves for the next eighteen or 
nineteen years to come to raise an extra 
£1,000,000 of the taxation of the country 
for the reduction of the National Debt, 
and that the option should not be open 
to future Parliament which was open to 
us—to weigh and balance of the various 
considerations for reducing taxation or the 
debt. The only argument offered in sup- 
port of the proposals made was that we 
had now got rid of all bad taxes, and that 
in the future a sort of financial millen- 
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nium was about to commence in which no 
taxes save good ones would remain. To 
a great extent he coincided with the prin- 
ciple contained in that argument. He had 
had occasion to uphold it against his hon. 
Friend the Member for Brighton, at the 
commencement of the Session, and he was 
glad that he had such a powerful auxiliary 
in the hon. Member for Westminster to 
support him by his assertion that they had 
now few bad taxes left. He could not, 
however, go quite so far as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Westminster; for to specify what 
taxes were good and what were bad re- 
quired a somewhat comprehensive view of 
our financial position. By dividing the na- 
tional revenue, however, into two or three 
classes the matter would be simplified. 
With regard to spirits and other stimu- 
lants, which produced about £26,500,000, 
in round numbers, those were articles which 
ought to be taxed, and rather than reduce 
the duty upon them in the event of a sur- 
plus he would retain it to pay off the Na- 
tional Debt. On the class of what might 
be called harmless stimulants such as 
tea, coffee, sugar, dried fruit, and various 
miscellaneous articles which contributed 
to the revenue, in round numbers, about 
£10,000,000, taxation had of late been 
considerably reduced, and could no longer 
be called oppressive. As long as it was 
necessary to raise revenue, those were 
proper articles for taxation, although he 
contended that, if the nation could afford 
it, the duty upon them should still further 
be diminished. The rate of taxation on 
the chief of them varied according to the 
quality from 35 to 55 or 60 per cent, giving 
an average of 40 or 45 per cent. This was 
not excessive when the taxation imposed 
in former years was considered; but, never- 
theless, it was pretty high. If it were 
possible to reduce the duty on sugar and 
other articles to an average of 20 or 25 
per cent, such a reduction would, no doubt, 
be attended with beneficial results. The 
consumption of those articles, he believed, 
would be augmented, and in that way a 
great part of the deficiency of the revenue 
would be made good, while the labouring 
classes would be materially benefited, and 
the commerce of the country enlarged. He 
could not, however, say that the duties he 
was referring to should be classed among 
the bad taxes, although a further reduction 
of them was desirable. Here he might 
advert to the duty on malt, to which the 
attention of the House had been specially 
directed by the hon. and learned Mem- 
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ber opposite. He thought that as long as 
it was necessary to derive a large portion 
of the revenue from alcohol in the shape 
of spirits malt or beer should not be ex- 
empted. At the same time, it appeared to 
him that the discussion on the malt duty 
brought the House to this point—namely, 
that the imposition of the tax on the 
article at the last stage, beer, instead of on 
the article at its earlier stage, was simply 
one of practical difficulty, which he had no 
doubt would some day be overcome. There 
need not be any change in the amount of 
the tax, but still it might require a con- 
siderable surplus in the first instance to 
earry that change into effect; and he 
would ask the hon. and learned Member, 
and those who supported his views, whe- 
ther they would like to see the House 
pledged to a course of procedure with re- 
spect to the reduction of the National 
Debt, which would preclude them from 
dealing with any such important proposi- 
tion as that relating to the malt duty that 
might hereafter be submitted to its con- 
sideration. He next came to assessed 
taxes, stamps, licences, and similar im- 
posts, which altogether produced about 
£22,000,000. He included in this calcu- 
lation the insurance duties, about which 
the House had heard so much that even- 
ing, and which everybody must feel were a 
simple question of finance. No one could 
doubt that it was desirable to get rid of a 
part if not of the whole of the present 
insurance duties if we could afford it. 
But even a stronger case had been made 
out for the remission of the duties on 
locomotion. Indeed, no one could have 
listened to the discussion on the ques- 
tion of taxing locomotion when the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer introduced the 
Budget without being convinced that an 
exceedingly strong case was presented 
for a much larger remission than that the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed. The 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets had 
in that discussion mentioned some of the 
glaring absurdities of the present law. 
The tax also caused large numbers of poor 
women, the wives and daughters of the 
working classes, of whose welfare the 
House was so tender, to walk home 
through the dirt and rain to the great 
detriment of their clothes and temper be- 
cause cheap omnibuses did not run from 
the railway station. These were subjects 
demanding the fair consideration of the 
House in future years, whenever there 
should be a surplus of revenue. He did 
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not urge that such taxes as those on in- 
surance and locomotion should be remitted 
this year, because, as he had stated, mode- 
ration and prudence were desirable in deal- 
ing with financial matters. Considerable 
reductions had already been made, and he 
could not see very clearly what would be 
the surplus next year; he would reserve 
the question of further diminishing the 
duties he had enumerated, or reducing the 
National Debt, for the decision of future 
Sessions of Parliament. He would add, 
also, that the reduction of the National 
Debt, important as the question might be, 
was not the only subject fairly claiming 
the attention of the House of Commons in 
the event of there being a surplus revenue 
in future years. The House had heard 
much of the claims of posterity, and he did 
not wish to deny them ; but he contended 
that there was a generation that had far 
greater claims—and that was the present. 
He believed, with regard to much of the 
taxation which had been remitted, that it 
was better to get rid of it than to devote 
the money so raised to the execution of 
other reforms bearing upon the physical 
and intellectual condition of the working 
classes. We had now, however, arrived 
at a point when the taxes which op- 
pressed the commerce of the country 
had been largely removed, and when 
Parliament might be very properly called 
upon to devote seme portion of the sur- 
plus of future years to effect various in- 
ternal improvements. The House ought 
to do something more than it was doing 
for the elevation and improvement of the 
present generation as the best means of 
improving the condition of the future. 
There was the important question of educa- 
tion. Would it be wise to tie the hands of 
future Parliaments, and thus prevent, 
should a national plan of education re- 
quiring the expenditure of a million a year 
be agreed upon, any portion of that money 
being applied to increasing the means of 
educating the people? Would the House 
be acting in a judicious manner by binding 
itself to apply the whole of the million of 
money to the reduction of the National Debt 
for the benefit of posterity, allowing nothing 
to be devoted to increasing the number of 
schools throughout the country? Apart 
from that consideration, there were many 
things to which a great and wealthy nation 
ought to attend besides the reduction of its 
debt. There were the interests of art and 
science, and he would ask the House, 
whether the National Gallery was worthy 
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of a great nation such as ours? The trea- 
sures of art and of science were being 
stowed away out of sight because there 
was no national building in which they 
could be properly exhibited as at the 
British Museum, where the choicest works 
of antiquity were stored away in cellars, 
while out of mere economy Government 
now made the proposition which this 
House had declined to sanction, of sepa- 
rating the collections. If the national 
prosperity should continue and we should 
annually find ourselves in possession of a 
surplus, it would be a fair question for 
Parliament to consider whether some pro- 
vision should not be made for objects in 
which the present generation had so deep 
an interest, and tending so directly to 
elevate the character of the people. To 
maintain a high moral and _ intellectual 
standard in the present day, and to act up 
to it, was, he believed, of more import- 
ance to the future of the country than 
the question whether the National Debt, 
as it descended to posterity, should be 
£750,000,000, instead of £800,000,000. 
But if the country were really in earnest 
—if we believed it to be a real duty to 
make an impression upon the National 
Debt, the right way to proceed would be 
to bring before Parliament, as a distinct 
proposal, this question—Is it worth while, 
for the purpose of reducing the Na- 
tional Debt, to levy an extra ld. or 
2d. of income tax? The income tax 
already stood at a lower rate than most 
persons had expected to see ; and if on the 
occasion of the last reduction, it had been 
proposed to keep it up a ld. higher for 
the purpose of helping to pay off the Na- 
tional Debt, and the country had shown 
itself ready to adopt that proposal, it would 
have been a clear proof that men of prac- 
tical common sense recognized the obliga- 
tion now put before the House. But the 
matter ought to be put forward clearly, 
and asa duty. In case of war the House 
never hesitated to impose income tax to 
the extent even of ls, in the pound ; and 
in like manner, if it were once convinced 
of the importance of reducing the National 
Debt, it would not hesitate to maintain 
the income tax at 5d., 6d., or any other 
other sum that might be necessary. The 
House, therefore, should not be asked to 
commit itself indirectly to this course, or 
to sanction—he would not call them juggles, 
but the puzzles by which it was sought to 
bind the House to enter on this system of 
Terminable Annuities. The Government, 
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if such was their conviction, ought to 
come down and say, ‘* We think that more 
ought to be done in the way of paying off 
the National Debt, and we propose, in 
addition to the ordinary surplus that may 
be expected to accrue from the Esti- 
mates, after providing for the ordinary 
expenditure, to establish a distinct fund of 
£1,000,000 or £2,000,000 a year, by 
means of an additional 1d. or 2d. of income 
tax.’’ And that surplus the Government 
ought to apply, not prospectively, but by 
going into the market, making their pur- 
chases, and cancelling so much of the 
National Debt. That would be a clear 
and straightforward proposition. And 
when such a proposition was made, he 
should be happy to give it the most attentive 
consideration. THe offered no pledge now 
as to the vote which he might give on 
such a proposition ; but it certainly was one 
which he should greatly prefer to the 
scheme by which the House was asked at 
present indirectly, and somewhat  invi- 
diously, to pledge itself to the extent of 
a million a year for the next twenty years 
to come. 

Sir FITZROY KELLY entirely agreed 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
it was not desirable to enter into a discus- 
sion that night as to the expendiency of 
applying the £500,000, or something 
more, left at the right hon. Gentleman’s 
disposal, to the further remission of the 
duty on fire insurance. He rather re- 
gretted that the question of the duty on 
fire insurance had been brought forward 
at all, until it was raised by the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Dudley. After the 
able and luminous speech of the hon. 
Member for Wick (Mr. Laing), it was not 
his intention to go into the general princi- 
ples of the Bill now under discussion. He 
agreed with that hon. Gentleman that if 
there were no other objection to the Bill 
an insuperable one was to be found in the 
fact that for forty years to come it would 
tie up the hands of every Financial Minis- 
ter of this country in respect of any fur- 
ther remission of taxation no matter how 
heavy the pressure of taxation, or how 
strong the claim to mitigation. On the 
other hand, this measure would com- 
pel the Minister to ask of Parliament a 
power to tax the country to a consider- 
able amount in order to enable him to pay 
off certain portions of the National Debt. 
Anticipating those consequences to follow 
the enactment of this measure he should 
certainly require to hear much stronger 
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arguments uttered in its favour than 
those relied on by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, before he would assent to 
its passing into a law. It appeared to 
him that so long as any duties remained 
on such articles as tea, sugar, and cof- 
fee, or malt, it was dangerous in the 
extreme to tie up the hands of the Finance 
Minister in the manner that this Bill would 
do, in order to pay money for forty years 
to come in reduction of the National Debt. 
For example there was the malt duty, two 
or perhaps three-fifths of which was paid 
by the working classes. It was generally 
admitted to be in accordance with the 
true principles of taxation to tax the manu- 
tactured article rather than the raw ma- 
terial. But if once this measure were 
passed into a law, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would be precluded from deal- 
ing with this tax upon malt by either alter- 
ing its amount or substituting for it a tax 
upon beer, however strong were the claims 
for its remission. At an early period of 
the evening he had asked the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer whether to obtain so 
large an amount as £2,000,000 a year he 
proposed to increase the taxation of the 
country, or did he trust to the continuance 
of a surplus in all future years. The 
right hon. Gentleman by his reply seemed 
to think that he (Sir FitzRoy Kelly) 
had misunderstood the contents of the 
paper just circulated by the Govern- 
ment. He, however, contended that the 
effeets of the scheme might be considered 
in two ways. In the first place, what 
would be the effect of it, supposing the 
amount in the hands of the Government, as 
deposited by the ordinary savings banks 
and the savings banks in connection with 
the Post Office, should be increased, as was 
likely to be the case, or should even re- 
main as they were? Secondly, what 
would be the effect of it if, contrary to 
general expectation, those deposits should 
be considerably diminished ? He believed 
there was now about £40,000,000 in the 
hands of the Government as the debt due 
to the ordinary savings banks. Upon that 
sum an interest at the rate of 3} per 
cent was at present paid. Then there 
was a further debt of about £7,000,000 
with respect to Post Office savings banks, 
upon which the Government paid an inte- 
rest at the rate of 2} per cent. Now, 
suppose that the deposits in saving banks 
of all descriptions should rather increase 
than diminish in future years, what would 
be the effect of this scheme? A certain 
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sum of money must be levied by taxing 
the people to pay these annuities every 
half year. By this measure a contract was 
entered into by Parliament and the coun- 
try to pay until 1905—that was nearly 
forty years to come—a certain annual sum 
in the shape of annuities without reference 
to any changes that might from time to 
time take place in the value of money or 
the financial state of the country. What, 
then, would be the specific sum to be pro- 
vided by the Finance Minister in the year 
1884-5, in order to be applied to the ex- 
tinction of a certain portion of the Na- 
tional Debt? It would amount in that 
year to £4,731,030. The taxation of the 
people under this scheme would at that 
eriod, after all deductions, reach the sum 
of £4,000,000 a year. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had questioned the accuracy of that 
statement, and he would therefore mention 
the sums which must be raised from year 
to year and applied in the manner required 
by the Bill, always supposing that the 
amount due from Government to the trus- 
tees of savings banks and Post Office 
savings banks would continue the same. 
On the 10th of October, 1866, this mea- 
sure would so far come into operation that 
the first payment must be made, amounting 
to £863,554. That would be applied to the 
extinction of £980,186 of Three per Cent 
Stock. He would now state in simple figures 
what amount would be payable supposing 
this scheme were never adopted. The 
whole sum would be £1,745,054. But, 
besides that, there was the difference be- 
tween what would have to be provided 
and the amount saved by the extinction of 
the first portion of the National Debt, so 
that the balance would be £1,010,651. 
The sum of £1,010,651, then, would be 
the actual amount levied in the shape of 
taxes on the people of this country over 
and above what would be levied supposing 
this scheme were never adopted ; and this 
sum would go on largely increasing until 
the year 1884-5, at which time it would 
reach an enormous amount. In that year 
the sum to be applied under the scheme to 
the extinction of a portion of the National 
Debt would be £4,731,035. From that, 
however, deductions must be made, first, 
of the £720,000 which he had already 
mentioned, and which would be payable, 
supposing this Act never passed ; and 
secondly, of about £500,000, which would 
be saved in the year 1884-5 in consequence 
of the previous extinction of the debt. 
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Therefore, after making those deductions, 
upward of £2,000,000 must in the year 
1884-5 alone be applied to the extinction 
of the National Debt. In the year 1884-5 
the sum to be provided would be upwards 
of £2,000,000, and the result of the whole 
operation, up to and including the last 
year, would be that a total of £55,013,160 
would have been applied to the extinction 
of the National Debt. From that had to 
be deducted the aggregate of £720,000 
a year, which reduced the £55,013,160 
to £49,693,160. From that again must 
be deducted the aggregate savings of 
the half yearly dividends of stock, and 
they amounted, for the whole period, to 
£5,248,836, which, deducted from the 
£49,693,160, left £44,444,524, and he 
would be glad if the right hon. Gentle- 
man would show them that his scheme 
would take a single pound less from the 
taxes. True, at the expiration of the 
term stated, a large sum would have 
been redeemed; it was set down at 
£62,542,849 ; but assuming his figures 
to be correct, it was clear that con- 
siderably above £40,000,000 must be 
raised in taxes, beginning with £1,500,000 
in the first year, and increasing every 
successive half year. What would be the 
effect of such a series of operations as 
these upon the financial condition of the 
country. He invited the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to state whether he an- 
ticipated that the large sums required 
would be provided out of an annual 
surplus, and whether he depended 
upon a sufficient surplus for nearly 
twenty years to come, beginning with one 
above £1,000,000 and ending with one 
over £2,000,000. But if it were so, 
was the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
prepared to tell the House and the coun- 
try that, however much any particular 
tax might press upon property and pru- 
dence, however burdensome and vexatious 
it might be, it was to remain unremitted 
and undiminished in order to provide a 
surplus for this scheme? Notwithstand- 
ing the success of the financial policy of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, there 
had been years in which he had had a 
deficiency ; and suppose he should again 
find himself without a surplus, would he 
resort to the Commissioners of the Na- 
tional Debt, or would he accept a loan ? 
If there were no surplus, the money for 
these large annual payments must be pro- 
vided by taxation ; and therefore he hoped 
that the next Member of the Government 
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who addressed the House would state 
distinctly whether in the event of there 
being no surplus the people were to be 
taxed to the extent of the deficiency. If 
it were found inconvenient to provide the 
money or expedient to apply it to better 
use, the scheme would be puerile. He 
would not enter into the question whether 
such vacillating weakness characterized 
the House of Commons that it could not 
be trusted to do justice to the people, and 
must be pledged to support a Minister 
in what might be impossible, and that 
therefore this Act of Parliament was ne- 
cessary; but it was enough for him that 
this Bill, if passed, would effectually 
disable the Finance Minister of the day 
from remitting objectionable taxation, and 
bound him to provide an immense sum 
of money annually by taxation, in ad- 
dition to what we might be otherwise 
subjected to. To call upon the people 
to continue to pay, in addition to the 
£425,000 a year, the £580,000 that 
would otherwise cease to be payable on 
the expiration of the annuities was simply 
taxing them to that amount. In intro- 
ducing the subject, why did not the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer plainly and 
simply state, ‘‘We propose to tax the 
people £1,500,000 the first year, a larger 
sum the second year, and an increased sum 
every succeeding year up to the year 
1885, when we propose to tax them to the 
amount of £2,000,000?” That simply 
was the scheme; it had no more to do 
with savings banks than with any other 
institution ; and all the money levied 
under the Bill would be applied to the 
extinction of the National Debt. Whether 
this Bill passed or not, whatever the sum 
the Government in 1885 might hold in its 
hands, the relation of the Government to 
the savings banks, the amount of money 
in deposit, the investment of that money, 
the amount of issues payable, the sums 
due, the increase made—the whole of the 
transactions from this moment not merely 
to 1885, but to 1905, whether the people 
were taxed to the amount of £4,000,000 
or £2,000,000 a year, would be precisely 
the same; and he ventured to say, looking 
to its effect upon the people, the result 
with regard to the savings banks would be 
exactly the same. In fact, he really did 


not see why the savings banks had been 
introduced into the question, except for the 
purpose of complicating it, and rendering 
it more difficult to be understood. Sup- 
posing, contrary to the expectations of the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer, some change 
were to take place in the state of the 
country, and the amount of savings banks 
deposits in the hands of the Government 
were diminished by half a million, what 
would be the result in any given year— 
1879, for instance, when £3,000,000 
would be invested in the purchase of 
Three per Cent Stock? That would 
reduce the sum to be invested in the ex- 
tinction of stock to £2,500.000. How 
would that affect the taxpaying people? 
The Government would have £2,500,000 
instead of £3,000.000 for the public cre- 
ditor; but then £500,000 more would be 
required for the trustees of the savings 
banks. He ventured, therefore, to sub- 
mit that this was a scheme for levying in 
the shape of taxation—whatever our fi- 
nancial position might be, whether there 
should be a large surplus or a small sur- 
plus, or no surplus, but a diminishing 
revenue—a sum of £3,000,000 and up- 
wards down to 1885, and a much larger 
sum afterwards, to be applied to the ex- 
tinction of the National Debt. We must 
pay the interest on the £47,000,000 of 
savings banks deposits whatever should 
become of this Bill, whatever the amount 
levied from year to year, and in whatever 
way the money was invested, saving only 
that in any year when there was only 
£2,000,000 to be disposed of, £1,000,000 
would be applied to the purchase of Three 
per Cent Stock, and the other million 
would go to the savings banks trustees. 
In this way a million of the funded debt 
would be paid off, and a million of the 
unfunded debt, and the account between 
the Government and the savings banks 
would be the same. With regard to the 
latter portion of the scheme, we should ar- 
rive at nearly the same conclusion. From 
1885 to 1905 the account between the 
Government and the savings banks would 
be the same as if the scheme had never 
been introduced. But then this was to 
be observed, that we were binding our- 
selves by this Act of Parliament whether 
there should be a surplus or not whatever 
might be the condition of the country, its 
trade or finances, for a period of nearly 
forty years to an annual payment of a 
very considerable amount. What he would 
venture to say was this—that it was un- 
wise, impolitic, and dangerous in the ex- 
treme to tie up the hands of a Minister 
against any remission of taxation whatever 
for a period of nearly forty years. In 
conclusion, he would only observe -that if 
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they did not receive some more satisfac- 
tory explanation from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer or from some hon. Gen- 
tleman on the Treasury Bench as to how 
those large sums, very considerably ex- 
ceeding £3,000,000, were to be provided 
—sums which the people would not have 
to pay but for this scheme—it would re- 
quire some stronger reasons than had been 
urged by the Government to induce a 
Committee of that House to accept the 
proposal. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he had always 
been such a sincere admirer of the financial 
policy of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that it was with extreme regret that he felt 
himself bound to express some doubt as to 
the wisdom of the present plan for reducing 
the National Debt. In the first place he 
considered that the scheme was a bad 
scheme, and that it was uncertain in its 
operation ; and in the next place, if one-half 
the importance ought to be attributed to 
the reduction of the National Debt, which 
was attributed to it by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in his Budget speech, he 
(Mr. Fawcett) maintained that the House 
ought not to be content with the insignifi- 
cant scheme now before them. First, as 
to the scheme itself. Having listened at- 
tentively to the speech of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that evening, he arrived at 
the conclusion that, although everything 
was certain connected with operation A, 
yet everything was uncertain connected 
with operation B, and it was impossible for 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, or any 
other person, to tell what would be the 
amount which would annually have to be 
paid in consequence of the fiscal operations 
classed under category B. He considered 
that this was a very serious defect. But 
there were other kinds of objections con- 
nected with all plans for paying off debt by 
means of Terminable Annuities. He would 
not enter into the vexed question whether 
the present plan involved the vices of the 
old sinking fund or not; but, without de- 
ciding that point, he would say that he 
thought it was an unfortunate financial 
policy to provide for a future reduction of 
debt by promising to increase the annual 
charge, and by throwing upon their posterity 
& greater annual charge than they them- 
selves were prepared to bear at the present 
time. The scheme would of course become 
nugatory if it should be found necessary to 
borrow. But to that it might be replied 
that they should not have to borrow, as 
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come the watchword of their foreign policy, 
and that although the Continent might be 
convulsed, yet they should remain placid 
and peaceable. But if that argument be 
advanced from the Treasury Bench, he 
should then be entitled to ask why had 
they their present gigantic armaments. 
But there was another objection. Suppose 
that next year they had a bad harvest— 
and the present uncongenial weather ren- 
dered such a contingency not altogether 
improbable — suppose they had financial 
difficulties—suppose in consequence of the 
dearness of money great public works had 
to be stopped, and thousands of men were 
thrown out of employment—suppose any of 
those contingencies were to occur, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer when he 
introduced his Budget next year might have 
to tell a different tale. During the last 
few years everything had gone in their 
favour, and each year they had had a larger 
revenue than the estimate ; but next year 
the revenue might be less than the esti- 
mate. If that occurred they would have 
to impose fresh taxation ; and, although he 
did not say that they would have to borrow, 
yet, in consequence of their having promised 
to pay so much in Terminable Annuities, 
they must impose so much more additional 
taxation. If they increased the income tax 
they pressed heavily upon industry, and if 
the cost of commodities was increased the 
poor man had to incur greater expenses in 
living. And if they increased the cost of 
living, they ought to remember that they 
were giving effect to the most dangerous 
tendency which at the present time threat- 
ened their commercial greatness — they 
stimulated the poor man to leave these 
shores and settle in countries where taxes 
were less heavy; and by doing this they 
struck a most mischievous blow at the 
future of the country. But it might be 
asked, was he not anxious to see the 
National Debt reduced? He thought the 
House ought to come to a definite decision 
on this point. If they did consider that the 
National Debt ought to be reduced let them 
face the question in a manly, earnest, and 
honest way. There was only one real 
practical way to reduce the National Debt. 
It could not be by elaborate financiering. 
They could not make money go further 
than it would. The only practical way to 
reduce it was each year to get a good sur- 
plus — and how was that surplus to be 
maintained ? Why, the only way in which 
it could be maintained would be for a 
mutual confidence to be created between 
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the House of Commons and the Govern- 
ment, after the House had been con- 
vinced of the paramount importance 
of reducing the debt. Let the Go- 
vernment, on the one hand, say, ‘‘ We 
have a great and serious question to face, 
and it is of absolute importance that the 
National Debt should be reduced.’’ The 
House of Commons would then exert its 
influence to maintain the revenue, and the 
Government might exert its power to re- 
duce the expenditure. In this way, year 
by year they might have a good surplus, 
and having got that surplus, there was no 
difficulty or uncertainty about reducing the 
debt, because each year they would apply 
this surplus to the reduction in the old- 
fashioned, straightforward, and, he believed, 
best way, by cancelling so much stock. 
But if the House were so enamoured of 
the principle of Terminable Annuities, and 
they had a surplus, there was one way of 
creating them which had none of the ob- 
jections connected with the present scheme 
of the Government. Suppose the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had this year a 
surplus of £1,000,000, the difference in 
the present value of a permanent annuity 
of £3 at 3} per cent and an annuity of 
the same amount to be continued for forty 
years, was about £20; therefore, they 
could spend that £1,000,000 in paying 
premiums to induce people to take annu- 
ities for forty years instead of the perma- 
nent annuities which they now held. He 
had been told by high commercial authori- 
ties that if such premiums were offered, 
annuities of that character would be ac- 
cepted ; and instead of permanent annuities 
they would have temporary ones, without 
increasing the annual charge to the extent 
of one single farthing. Much had been said 
with regard to the general question. He 
had very carefully read Mr. Jevons’ book, 
and it seemed to him that the conclusions 
of that gentleman had really given rise to 
this scheme. But those views were very 
one-sided. Most of Mr. Jevons’ caleula- 
tions were based on the principle of a 
geometrical progression. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in his speech on the 
Budget, said, supposing the rate of the 
consumption of coal continues to increase 
as at present, the result would be that in 
1970 they would consume about 50 per 
cent more coal than was supposed to exist 
within 4,000 feet of the surface. It was 


very easy to make these calculations, and 
& person might come to the conclusion that 
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tinued to increase at the present ratio, in 
thirty years there would not be standing 
room for them, and they would have to 
live on each other’s backs. Therefore a 
calculation of that kind proved nothing, 
In his belief there was no immediate danger 
of England’s industrial supremacy being 
affected. He placed confidence in the 
discoveries of science, and the moment the 
price of coal advanced various means would 
be discovered for greatly economizing the 
use of fuel, and the time of our falling 
short of coal would be very indefinite. If it 
was thought desirable to provide for the 
financial future by paying off the National 
Debt, there was one thing which had 
struck his mind. In the Budget speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman there was one 
remark which, to his mind, was far more 
ominous, and caused in him far more alarm 
than the possible and problematical ex- 
haustion of coal. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said, in a congratulatory and 
triumphant tone, that the commerce of this 
country was greater than the commerce of 
Franee and the United States put together. 
That was a singular and gratifying fact 
no doubt, but when it was brought forward 
there was a melancholy aspect connected 
with it. Great and marvellous as was the 
commerce of this country, he _ believed 
that the people who produced this great 
wealth, those who laboured, were infinitely 
worse off than those were who lived in 
the United States. This seemed to him 
to be the great danger, which England had 
to guard against. No doubt England’s 
great wealth had been produced by cheap 
labour, and the labourers were beginning 
to find this out, and other countries were 
also discovering it, and it was no exaggera- 
tion to say that at the present time nearly 
the whole civilized world was compet- 
ing with English labour. It was there- 
fore of the highest importance that they 
should make the future lot of the labourer 
of this country more endurable and happy, 
and thus prevent him from emigrating to 
other lands; for if labour left this shore 
in too great amount, whatever might be 
our supply of coal, it was impossible for 
our wealth to be produced at the same rate. 
Just at a time when it was of peculiar 
importance to diminish the cost of the 
labourer’s living here, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer brought forward a scheme 
to increase the burden of taxation which 
was thrown upon the people of this coun- 
try. It wasof particular importance that 


those burdens should be reduced, and he 
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|years. That was the first operation. With 


favour a scheme which would tend to aug- | regard to the second operation, it was true 


ment taxation. If they would only meet 
the wishes of a large section of this House, 
and reduce the expenditure, he, for one, 
representing a very large borough, would 
do what little lay in his power to devote 
the fruits of the profuse expenditure to the 
reduction of the National Debt. 

Ma. CHILDERS said, he had listened 
with great attention to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite (Sir FitzRoy Kelly), 
who had begun by saying that the proposal 
of the Government would create a charge for 
a certain number of years of £4,000,000 
annually, in addition to existing charges, 
and that it would tie up the hands of the 
Government for some forty years. It was 
true that before he concluded the hon. 
and learned Gentleman discovered that ac- 
cording to his own figures the £4,000,000 
was reduced to £2,000,000, and that the 
charge to be imposed for the latter half of 
the forty years would only be £1,000,000; 
the fact, however, being that at the out- 
side it would amount to only £500,000 
a year. It was desirable to state to 
the House in a few words what the ex- 
act financial effect of the scheme would 
be, because the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had evidently rather confused him- 
self by figures, and some other hon. Mem- 
bers also appeared to have somewhat 
misapprehended the matter. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had stated that because 
£580,000 of Terminable Annuities would fall 
in next year, it would be the absolute duty 
of Parliament then to take off an equivalent 
amount of taxation. Now, he should say 
that the duty of Parliament, if there was 
any duty in the matter, lay rather in the 
very opposite direction, and that Parlia- 
ment should apply the £550,000 falling in 
next year and the sums falling in in future 
years to a diminution of the permanent 
burdens of the country, instead of to a re- 
duction to existing taxation. Coming then 
to the figures, the proposal before the House 
substituted an annuity of £1,725,000 for 
eighteen-and-a-half years for a permanent 
annuity of £720,000. During those years, 
therefore, the interest of the National Debt 
would be inereased by £1,005,000. But 
this operation was to be effected at a time 
when advantage could be taken of the 
lapsing of £580,000 existing annuities, 
and thus by an increased charge of only 
£480,000, we should succeed in extin- 
guishing £24,000,000 of the permanent 
debt in a series of eighteen-and-a-half 





that at the outside the Terminable Annuity 


which might be created under operation B 


would be an annuity of £3,170,000 a year ; 
but it was also true that against that an- 
nuity they would have to set off the interest 
on Consols extinguished, or £1,875,000 ; 
so that there could, under no possible cir- 
cumstances, be an increase of charge to a 
greater extent than £15,29,000. But in 
1885 the second saving on the present 
charge, that is, the £720,000 annuity, will 
have been made, and moreover the war 
and fortification annuities amounting to 
£680,000 a year will fall in; so that in 1866 
the actual charge for the interest of the 
National Debt would be some £500,000 
or £600,000 less per annum than it 
was at the present moment, and no less 
than £86,000,000 of debt will have been 
cancelled. The hon. Member for Wick 
(Mr. Laing) spoke of the operation as one 
that would tie the hands of the Govern- 
ment for a long succession of years; but, 
considering the moderate amount by which 
it would increase the charge for the debt 
during eighteen-and-a-half years, and the 
great extent to which the debt would be 
diminished at the end of that period, the 
proposal was not fairly open to that objec- 
tion. He had listened with much atten- 
tion to that hon. Gentleman’s speech, be- 
cause from his financial reputation he had 
felt sure that he would suggest some dis- 
tinct and determinate plan of dealing with 
the present surplus, and point out what 
should be done with such moderate sums 
as they might expect to have at their dis- 
posal in the next few years. That hon. 
Gentleman said they ought greatly to in- 
crease the Education Vote, to build a larger 
National Gallery, and also get rid of the 
disgrace attaching to the present condition 
of the British Museum. That was to say, 
he deliberately proposed to the House, as 
a proper financial operation for the future, 
not to economize their expenditure, but to 
increase it, and he thought that to spend 
more money than was asked for by the Go- 
vernment for education, the National Gal- 
lery, the British Museum, and objects of 
art would be a better prospective arrange- 
ment than the reduction of the permanent 
Publie Debt by what might possibly amount 
to £86,000,000, as now recommended, 
Mr. LAING explained that he had said 
the reduction of taxation or the reduction 
of the debt was one of the questions which 
should be left open to a future Parliament. 
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Mr. CHILDERS said, that no doubt his 
hon. Friend had said so; but, at the same 
time, he had distinctly intimated that an in- 
crease of expenditure such as he had just de- 
scribed would be betterthan that prospective 
scheme of finance. Now, all he could state 
was that the Government were making 
provision for each of the objects mentioned 
by the hon. Gentleman. They were pro- 
posing a scheme for the National Gallery, 
which he hoped was not extravagant, and 
also a liberal and complete scheme for the 
British Museum ; and as to the Votes for 
Education, looking to the increase which 
had taken place in them of late years, he 
did not think the House had shown any 
inclination to be niggardly in respect to 
that branch of expenditure. On that 
ground the speculation of his hon. Friend 
was, he thought, hardly one which ought 
to be substituted for the plan of the Go- 
vernment. His hon. Friend, however, 
used very hard words in reference to that 
plan. He called it a juggle and a puzzle, 
and spoke of it as being an insidious 
proposal. He, however, could scarcely 
conceive any scheme which was less open 
to be so designated, inasmuch as the 
House had had placed before it exact 
information as to the greatest possible 
charge for each year, and the utmost 
extent to which the National Debt could 
be reduced by its operation. The hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down spoke 
of the plan as uncertain and insignificant, 
but a proposal the ultimate effect of which 
might be to bring about a reduction of 
£86,000,000, while in no year could it 
actually fail to secure its object to some 
extent, was he thought hardly liable to 
those changes. It was also said that by 
the operation of the plan we should be 
throwing more on posterity than on our- 
selves, but an arrangement which was to 
continue for eighteen-and-a-half years and 
which would then put the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in a better position to the 
extent of half a million a year could not 
very well be regarded as one throwing a 
charge on posterity. It was in bad years 
that the great merit of the scheme would 
be most conclusively established. When 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Brighton had warned the House that the 
present was not a time for reducing the 
National Debt, but rather for the reduc- 
tion of taxation, because the working 
man whom he was so anxious to keep in 
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mode of proceeding, he must remind him 
that in America, the country to which 
those very working men were going, the 
Government instead of following his plan, 
proceeded on the principle of levying taxes 
to reduce or extinguish its debt as speed- 
ily as possible, " 

Sm FITZROY KELLY, in explana- 
tion, said, that in stating the amount of 
the charges referred to by the hon. Gentle- 
man at £4,000,000, he meant to add that 
it was after the deduction of the sum of 
£720,000 a year, and that it was left 
subject to the aggregate of the dividends 
saved. The amount of that aggregate he 
had not ascertained when he spoke. 

Mr. HENLEY said, the last thing he 
expected to hear was the assertion by the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Childers) that this 
was a simple measure. Very simple, in- 
deed, considering the various opinions ex- 
pressed on it, and the figures quoted, as to 
which no two Members seemed to enter- 
tain the same opinion. When the mea- 
sure was first introduced he ventured to 
say that it was a very little one, when the 
threatening speech in which it was ushered 
in, having reference to the destruction of 
our supply of coal, was taken into account. 
He could not help thinking the conclusion 
a very impotent one based upon such 
premises. That evening, also, he felt 
bound to confess that he remained totally 
unconvinced by the speech of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, for the plan, dis- 
guise it as he would, amounted to neither 
more nor less than a sinking fund. He, 
at all events, was unable to see it in any 
other light, for all the clothing thrown 
round it by means of the savings banks 
operated only to make it more of a mys- 
tery. The savings assets, so far as the 
£24,000,000 were concerned, were gone. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had given 
hon. Members, with great clearness, an 
explanation of which, considering the times 
in which we lived, they scarcely stood in 
need. He said that banks had very often 
no assets, but then he added that they had 
plenty of liabilities. He went on to ob- 
serve, ‘Sometimes the banking till of 
the Government may be empty and the 
Exchequer may be full, and vice versd, 
and it might be that they both hap- 
pened to be empty together.” But 
be that as it might, there was always, 
according to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
statement, abundance of liability, and the 


this country would be induced to stay nation was no doubt liable to the unfortu- 
more by the latter than by the former j nate depositors in the savings banks for 
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the assets that ought to be there, because 
the Three per Cents having been cancelled 
and a book debt created, that book debt 
constituted a liability which was going to 
be dealt with again by another sort of 
shifting of the pea. It was about to be 
converted from a book debt into a Termin- 
able Annuity. Now, let him suppose that 
there was a war, and that we were driven 
to borrow every year, how would matters 
stand? The scheme would be embodied 
in an Act of Parliament ; but the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer of the day would 
come down to the House and say that it 
was a foolish arrangement ; that the best 
course to adopt would be to place the book 
debt back again where it was before, and 
to do away with the Terminable Annuities, 
for that there could be no use in taxing 
people to pay £1,000,000 a year. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, among other 
curious things, had stated, that when the 
Bank was empty and the Exchequer was 
empty, it would be a terrible calamity to 
be obliged to sell Exchequer bills or bonds, 
which must be sold or represented by some- 
thing else in place of money. Times had 
been, however, when nobody would have 
that sort of thing, and if such were to be 
again the case he did not know where the 
assets were to come from. Twist the pro- 
posal anyhow, if it was anything, it was a 
sinking fund in disguise. Indeed, the way 
in which the right hon. Gentleman mingled 
one, thing up with another put him in mind 
of the throwing a piece of mud into a pool 
to muddle the water, in order the better to 
tickle the trout. If the country was pros- 
perous, it would be as well to pay the 
money as not ; but if it were not prosper- 
ous, and we became involved in war, it would 
not be paid. He was old enough to recol- 
lect the sinking fund having been done away 
with. It went on very smoothly while the 
payments were made with borrowed money, 
but the moment taxes were raised for the 
purpose it went to smash, and so it would 
be with the present scheme under similar 
circumstances. Every Government ought 
to have the moral courage to provide a 
proper surplus, for the real way to reduce 
the debt was by the application of that 
surplus according to law. He was satisfied 
that this would necessarily be the result if 
the present were set on foot. People would 
be apt to say, ‘* Oh, you have established 
a sinking fund, and it is not necessary to 
do anything more.” The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, a great financier, had 
thought it necessary to alarm all the old 
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women in the country by representing that 
coal was coming to an end, and that they 
would have to burn wood; and he has 
gone against this terrible evil, and set up 
this vast financial scheme, to remove all 
imputation of laches from this generation. 
He (Mr. Henley) did not think that the 
scheme would have any prejudicial effect 
beyond this, that whenever there should 
happen to be a pressure upon the country 
the scheme would be done away with as 
easily as it had been created. But he 
thought it unfortunate that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had mixed it up with the 
savings banks ; for, though everybody who 
had knowledge of the matter knew that 
the whole country was pledged for the 
amount of the savings bank money de- 
posited, yet in uneasy times this might 
not be generally understood, and they 
might, by shuffling backwards and for- 
wards these funds, and by having no assets 
but only liabilities, easily create an alarm 
which, when it once set in, might be an 
unfortunate item for any Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to meet. For these reasons, he 
believed that they would all of them re- 
quire that they should not consider them- 
selves pledged to this measure that night 
—and, indeed, the measure did not at pre- 
sent seem to have many friends in the 
House—but that they should be at liberty 
on any future oceasion to take such steps 
as they might think desirable. 

Mr. SAMUELSON hoped the House 
would have some more definite explanation 
than they had had from the Government 
on the question of the coal supply of the 
country as bearing on the measure before 
the House. For his own part, he did not 
agree in the doleful anticipations which 
had been held forth—and he would briefly 
tell them why. This question was first 
raised some three or four years ago at the 
Newcastle meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, by that eminent man—Sir William 
Armstrong—who said that in some 300 
years the coal supply of England would 
be so much diminished as to seriously 
impede the manufacturing industry of the 
country. This led to an investigation, 
which was made by Mr. Hull of the Geo- 
logical Survey, a most valuable public ser- 
vant, who published a book on the sub- 
ject, in which he stated that there was a 
probability of 80,000,000,000 tons of coal 
being obtained from the coal-fields of 
England. In a return made by Mr. Hunt, 
keeper of mining records, it was stated 
that the annual consumption of coal was 
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80,000,000 tons. Hence it followed that 
if no great increase in the consumption 
of coal were to occur the coal-fields 
would yield a supply sufficient for 1,000 
years. In Mr. Jevons’ work on the coal 
question the result of the geometrical 
ratio of the increase in consumption was 
shown to be that, if the consumption con. 
tinued in the same ratio, the coal-fields 
would be exhausted in 100 years. The 
hon. Member for Westminster was un- 
derstood in some quarters to have said 
that the coal-fields would be so exhausted, 
but he (Mr. Samuelson) did not believe the 
hon. Gentleman said anything of the kind. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his 
Budget speech, stated that, although he 
was no believer in an approximate exhaus- 
tion of the coal-fields, yet he believed the 
increase in the price of coal would be so 
great as to endanger the manufacturing 
enterprizes of the country. This evening 
the right hon. Gentleman had somewhat 
modified that statement. He said the 
country might take an equal course with 
other nations, although she might lose 
the precedence she had possessed. Under 
all the circumstances, the House must be- 
lieve that the right hon. Gentleman felt 
what he said on this question was a strong 
and important argument in favour of the 
reduction of the National Debt. He (Mr. 
Samuelson) thought, however, that it was 
incumbent on the Government to show the 
House that the increase in the price of 
coal was so imminent as to be likely to 
endanger the supremacy of the country. 
For his own part, he did not believe it was 
anything of the kind, and he would tell 
the House why he thought not so. In com- 
paring the resources of this country with 
those of other nations, he would leave out 
all European countries, because it was ad- 
mitted that the coal-fields of England were 
more extensive and less liable to exhaus- 
tion than those of any other European 
nation. The only comparison which could 
be made was with the United States of 
America, and it would be found by statis- 
tical returns that the area of the coal-fields 
in the United States was thirty-seven 
times as great as that of the coal-fields of 
Great Britain. That was true, but it was 
equally true that those coal-fields could not 
be worked to advantage until there was a 
proportionate population towork them. Now, 
the waste lands in the United States were 
thirty-two times larger than those in the 
United Kingdom. This was not only true 
in theory but in practice. At present the 
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coal trade and the trade in iron smelted by 
coal, in the United States, was very fluc- 
tuating ; and the United States could not 
at present compete with England in the 
production of these articles. While other 
trades in the United States had steadily 
increased from 1860 to 1864, the coal 
trade was stationary, and since 1864 had 
decreased, The production of iron by 
anthracite and bituminous coal had fallen 
off, while there had been an increase in the 
quantity of iron made with charcoal. And 
yet the iron trade absorbed one-third of 
the entire coal produce of England. What 
would be the consequence of coal becoming 
very much dearer in England and some- 
what cheaper in the United States ? 
Simply that the export of iron from this 
country to many places would cease, and 
the United States would beat England in 
neutral markets. The effect of that would 
be that the price of coal would somewhat 
fall and the consumption be very much 
diminished. What would be the effect on 
trade? The entire value of exports of pig 
iron, bars, and sheets, in 1865, was under 
£9,000,000, and yet the exports of haber- 
dashery, millinery, and wearing apparel 
amounted to upwards of £8,000,000. The 
consumption of coals in all the textile 
manufactures of this kingdom was only 
3,000,000 tons a year, which was little 
more than one-tenth part of the consump- 
tion of it in the iron trade, or than one-half 
of the domestic consumption of London. 
It might be said that the price of coal 
might rise so that we should be unable to 
ballast our ships ; but as the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer truly said, one of the 
great sources of the wealth of this country 
consisted in the proximity of our coal to 
our seaports, and therefore we might be 
able to compete in coal with America in 
the markets of the world in spite of a con- 
siderable rise in price. He considered that 
the question of our coal supplies having 
been raised by such high authorities ought 
now to be fully investigated. 

Mr. LIDDELL hoped the House would 
not allow itself to be diverted from the 
consideration of the very important pro- 
position of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer by the introduction into the de- 
bate of the question of the coal supply. 
The two subjects were totally and en- 
tirely distinct. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was partly responsible for the 
diseussion as to the coal supply, as he 
had added his testimony in support of the 
views which had been expressed on it by 
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the hon. Member for Westminster and 
others. The proposition of the right hon. 
Gentleman had not, he thought, received 
that attention from the House which it 
deserved. He quite admitted that the 
scheme was a fair weather scheme ; but if 
they were not in the time of prosperity to 
grapple with the great question of the Na- 
tional Debt, the period would never arise 
when they could do so. He believed he 
spoke the feeling of the great commercial 
community when he said it was the duty 
of thecountry to assist a Minister who was 
determined to grapple with the great diffi- 
culties of this question. Whether the de- 
tails of the scheme were precisely those 
which would meet the different views in 
that House, he was not prepared to say ; 
but fair weather scheme as it was, 
they ought, while in the enjoyment of fair 
weather, to carry it out. In times of dif- 
ficulty, if a commercial crisis should occur, 
and a run was made on the savings banks 
deposits, the scheme would probably be 
entirely inabeyance. That was the great 
objection to the plan, and it was precisely 
at such a time that the pressure upon the 
National Debt Commissioners would be 
the greatest, inasmuch as they would have 
to realize when stocks were low, and 
a considerable loss to the Exchequer 
would ensue. With respect to the ques- 
tion of the coal supply which had been 
introduced incidentally into this debate, 
and in which his own constituents na- 
turally felt the deepest interest, he thought 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer having 
added very materially to the apprehen- 
sion which existed, it was the duty of 
the Government to grant such an inquiry 
as would either remove the grounds of ap- 
prehension, or show that it was well founded, 
and that it had become absolutely neces- 
sary that some steps should be taken to 
economize the use of coal. He must re- 
mind the House that gigantic interests 
were involved in the question, and he there- 
fore hoped the Government were not unpre- 
pared to grant a Commission or institute a 
general inquiry into the whole subject. 
Apart from any personal considerations, 
the most important national interests were 
at stake, and he hoped the matter would 
receive fair and full consideration when 
the Motion of which notice had been given 
was brought forward by the hon. Member 
Opposite. 

Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN said, that as 
he intended to submit a Motion on Tuesday, 
the 12th of June, on the question of the 
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supply of coal, he hoped the House would 
not on this occasion discuss that question. 
He thought there was no immediate danger 
of our coal failing. With respect to the 
measure before the House, he cordially 
supported it, and he hailed with the greatest 
pleasure any attempt which was made to 
reduce our gigantic National Debt. He 
approved of the language used by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in proposing the 
measure more than he did, perhaps, of the 
scheme itself. He regretted the scheme 
was not a larger one, though it was very 
possible that a larger scheme could not 
now be introduced. Without re-introdue- 
ing the old sinking fund, there might be a 
fund created out of the surplus revenue 
to which an addition would only be 
made when the country had a real surplus. 
The surplus had been hitherto wisely 
expended in the reduction of taxation, 
and the time had arrived when a portion 
of the surplus might be applied towards 
the reduction of the debt. According to a 
calculation that had been made, £1,000,000 
a year in 90 years, at 4 per cent, would 
form a fund that would extinguish the 
National Debt. £1,000,000 a year at 3 per 
cent, would produce the same result in 109 
years. £2,000,000 per annum at 4 
per cent, would, in 72 years, create a 
fund that would wipe off the whole of the 
debt. The surplus revenue of the country 
for the last few years would be sufficient 
for the creation of a fund to wipe off the 
debt of the country in a comparatively 
short period. Owing to the elasticity of 
their revenue a sum might be applied to 
the reduction of debt, leaving a sum still 
available to the reduction of taxes. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday 7th June. 


COMMONS (METROPOLIS) BILL. 
(Mr. Cowper, Mr. Childers.) 
[pitt 84.| SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. COWPER, in moving the second 
reading of this Bill, said, its purpose was to 
meet a wish which had been very strongly 
expressed by the public for some legislation 
to prevent the destruction now so frequently 
observed of places of natural beauty, health, 
and enjoyment around the metropolis, 
which were being encroached upon by 
buildings and railways. The subject was 
admitted to Be one of considerable difficulty 
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and complexity, and the difficulty arose 
mainly from the great alteration that had 
token place since the wastes were first 
established, in agriculture and the mode of 
feeding cattle. The change in the feeding 
of cattle had rendered obsolete the uses for 
which these commons were originally set 
apart, while the growth of this gigantic 
city and the progress of railways had given 
them advantages and uses which they 
did not formerly possess. The principal 
provision of the Bill was that the Inclosure 
Act should not apply to the suburban 
commons within the metropolitan police 
district, which was also the district for levy- 
ing coal dues, and which included all the 
parishes within a radius of fifteen miles. 
The other object was the establishment of 
a machinery by which in each particular 
case a local management might be set up 
according to the particular circumstances 
of the common. The General Inclosure 
Act ought not to apply to the suburban 
commons which were in the immediate 
vicinity of London or of other large towns. 
The purpose of that Act was stated to be 
to promote the cultivation of land, to in- 
crease the employment of labour and the 
food of the people; it was intended for 
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the public good, and not to increase the | 


possessions of the lords of the manor. But | 


the commons in the neighbourhood of 


London were not generally inclosed for the | 


purpose of agriculture. 
arose to inclose them for the purpose of 
building, and consequently if the Inclosure 
Acts were applied to them, that which 
was intended to be a public good would be- 


The temptation | 
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and nothing to prevent inclosure by the 
statute of Merton. Thestatute of Merton, 
however, had very little effect with regard 
to the commons with which they wished 
to deal, as it applied only to rights of 
pasture. Of course, the lord of the manor 
or the commoners would still have the 
ordinary power of introducing a private 
Bill. There were some commons like 
Hampstead Heath and, perhaps, Peckham 
Rye, which being in close proximity to 
populous districts, and being places of 
great resort, ought to be treated like parks 
and made the subject of compulsory pur- 
chase by the Board of Works, and thus 
secured for the benefit of the public for 
ever. The Board of Works had recently 
purchased ground to make two parks, 
north-east and south-east of London, one 
Finsbury Park and the other Southwark 
Park, and he hoped they would introduce 
a Bill to enable them io purchase the rights 
of Sir Thomas Wilson over Fiampstead 
Heath and the adjacent parts; but that of 
course would only be done by a private 
Bill. The commons chiefly to be dealt 
with by this Bill were those beyond the 
jurisdiction of the Metropolitan Board, and 
were commons which neither the lord of 
the manor nor the commoners desired to 
inelose for building purposes. The inten- 
tion was to enable action to be taken by 
those who had rights on the commons, as- 
sisted by the funds of the parish or the 
public at large ; and the cases were very 
numerous where the enjoyment of com- 
mons was entirely spoilt from the want of 
proper regulations. He might instance 


come a public evil. The framers of the Ge- the case of Wandsworth Common, where 
neral Inclosure Act were fully alive to this | holes had been dug in which the water was 
difference, because they inserted a clause | so deep that unfortunately men had been 


by which all waste lands which were to be 
inclosed within fifteen miles of the metro- 
polis, and within four, three, or two miles 
of other towns, were not to be inclosed 
under the provisions of the Act without the 
special authority of Parliament. It was 
fair, and in accordance with past legislation, 
that they should no longer give the benefit 
of the Inelosure Act for the purpose of 
the commons round London being built 
upon. The present Bill would not deprive 
the owner of waste lands of any rights of 
common or any authority or right that he 


now possessed. Every lord of the manor | 


or commoner was left in possession of all 

the privileges and rights he now held in- 

dependently of the Inclosure Act. There 

was nothing to prevent inclosure by agree- 

ment between the lord and commoners, 
Mr. Cowper 





drowned there. It was therefore pro- 
posed to deal with such commons under 
the Bill. Other commons were frequented 
by persons who were a nuisance to all re- 
spectable people, and prevented any satis- 
factory enjoyment of them. With regard 
to some of the commons, an arrangement 
had been made between the inhabitants 
and the lord of the manor that an annual 
sum of money should be subscribed, and 
proper provision made for keeping the com- 
mons in order—for instance, at Peckham 
Rye and at Clapham—but in those in- 
stances it had been found there was a want 
of power to enforce any regulations which 
might be made by this self-constituted 
body. The object of the Bill was to enable 
a local management to be set up in the case 
of such commons where such local manage- 
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ment was required. The question was 
how local provision was to be made. The 
customs and circumstances of each manor 
varied, and it seemed reasonable that a 
provisional scheme should be made in each 
instance, and that that should be confirmed 
by an Act of Parliament. 
necessary to establish a new body of Com- 
missioners who would make the inquiry 
necessary in each particular case in order 
to prepare the different schemes, That 
body would be selected in a manner to 
secure full responsibility without the neces- 
sity of incurring any large expenditure. 
There would be five Commissioners—three 
being official persons, and two selected 
from their knowledge of the subject, and 
having leisure to attend to its details. The 
official Commissioners would be—the First 
Commissioner of Works, who would be in 
Parliament, the Inclosure Commissioner, 
who would be responsible to the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, and 
the Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. He believed this scheme would 
be found to work well. It went on the 
principle of local management with central 
organization; but if the Metropolitan 
Board had been selected the management 
would have been central, and he thought 
that action might prove injurious because 
they could not expect a body of forty-six 
persons sitting at Spring Gardens would 
give the same attention to commons as the 
inhabitants who were resident near the 
spot. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Bill be now read a second time.” 
—(Mr. Cowper.) 


Mr. AYRTON said, he rose to move 
the adjournment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned,” — 
(Mr. Ayrton.) 


Mr. COWPER expressed his surprise 
ot such an Amendment coming from the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets, who 
complained the other night of a Motion of 
a similar kind being moved at a much later 


hour than that at which they had now | 


arrived (five minutes to twelve o’clock). 
The House would listen with attention to 
anything he might wish to say on the sub- 
ject treated by the Bill. He hoped there- 
fore the hon. Gentleman would withdraw 
his Amendment, and allow the Bill to 
proceed. 


Simm WILLIAM JOLLIFFE also trusted 
VOL. CLXXXIII. [rurep senrzs. ] 
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the hon. Gentleman would allow the discus- 
sion to proceed. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he was glad to 


receive an assurance from the Government 
that they intended to persevere with the 
measure that night. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had taken the opportunity to repeat 
the speech he had made on introducing 
the Bill, and to restate the grounds upon 
which it had been introduced, He was 
glad to see that they were all agreed as 
to the objects of the Bill, and he could 
assure the right hon. Gentleman that he 
had no intention to interpose any obstacle 
{to the accomplishment of those objects. 
All they had now to discuss was whether 
the measure contained ample methods for 
carrying out the purposes for which it was 
introduced. He felt as strongly as any 
one the necessity which existed of preserv- 
ing the open spaces for the recreation of 
the inhabitants of our large towns, and 
especially of the metropolis, whose inha- 
bitants had to pass over miles of roads 
before they could find a green shrub or 
tree uncontaminated by the smutty nature 
of the London atmosphere, but they ought 
also to take care that their proceedings 
were not at variance with the tendency of 
our present legislation. Above all, they 
ought to hesitate before consenting to the 
appointment of that which had been so 
generally condemned for many years past 
a dilettanti and irresponsible Commission 
for the purpose of doing work which, it 
appeared to him, required the attention of 
some responsible persons—a_responsibi- 
lity which might be secured by the ap- 
| pointment of either an officer of the Crown 
, or of some local authority, either of which 
| seemed to guarantee an efficient and satis- 
factory adminietration. It was a most 
\ objectionable proposal to appoint a Com- 
mission, comprising not only Members of 
different departments, none of whom could 
be responsible for what took place, but to 
add to the Commission several persons 
who, from the fact of their receiving no 
salary, could treat the subject in any 
manner they pleased, without being in any 
way made responsible for the course they 
might adopt. All our experience showed 
that such bodies had signally failed in 
carrying out the objects for which they 
were appointed, and the question he wished 
to raise was whether it was expedient to 
establish such a body as that proposed by 
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this Bill, or some more recognized respon- 
sible authority. The right hon. Gentleman 
the First Commissioner of Works had 
hardly given a satisfactory idea of the 
character of the Bill, because, so far from 
its being likely to prove beneficial, he be- 
lieved that some of the provisions of the 
Bill would tend rather to frustrate than to 
further the objects they had in view. The 
Commissioners were only to be set in mo- 
tion by a memorial presented by a lord of 
the manor or a commoner, but it did not 
appear who was to pay for the expenses of 
the inquiry. If the expenses had to be 
borne by the memorialists, the memorials 
resented would, he thought, be extremely 
imited. Then, again, it was difficult to 
understand how anything could be done 
with the Commons when it was provided 
at the conclusion of the Bill that the Com- 
missioners were to do nothing that would 
affect the rights or the interests of the 
lord of the manor or of the commoner. 
Any scheme recommended by the Com- 
missioners would probably in some way or 
other affect such rights or interests, and 
on the petition of the person aggrieved it 
would be the duty of the House of Com- 
mons to reject the plan proposed by the 
Commissioners. The proceedings of the 
Commissioners might, too, be instituted 
solely for the benefit of places within fifteen 
miles of London, and yet one-half of the 
entire expenses of the Board and its pro- 
ceedings might be defrayed under an order 
of the Treasury by the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, and would thus fall upon the 
ratepayers of the metropolis. The other 
half was to be defrayed out of the revenue 
of the country, and if the principles of the 
measure were agreed to he could not see 
why every county in England should not 
have a similar Commission framed for the 
benefit of the inhabitants of the large 
towns, entailing a serious increase on the 
public expenditure. It was by such bad 
precedents that our civil charges had 
grown to their present height. The Go- 
vernment had been compelled to give way 
to some slight demand which, bad in itself, 
had been made a precedent, and had led to 
acquiescence in general demands of a simi- 
lar character. Before embarking on the 
proposed scheme they were bound to sa- 
tisfy themselves that it was absolutely 
necessary. They already possessed an ef- 
ficient body in the Inclosure Commission, 
to whom the working of the Bill might be 
safely intrusted. That body had an effi- 
cient staff and cost the country about 
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£20,100 per annum ; and he believed that 
body was the best and most efficient body 
that could be found to discharge any duties 
Parliament might think fit to impose on 
them in reference to this Bill. The In- 
closure Acts contained a number of clauses 
providing for the permanent appropriation 
of open spaces for the people, but they did 
not enable the town authorities to extend 
open spaces by purchase. If this were 
altered and powers were given to the local 
authorities to appear before the Inclosure 
Commissioners with an application for addi- 
tional land, the Commissioners might esti- 
mate the value of the land required and 
grant the powers asked for. If that were 
done, the Inclosure Acts would be sufficient- 
ly amended for the purpose of providing suf- 
ficient open spaces for the people. It might 
be said that in the case of the metropolis a 
portion of the commons would not be suffi- 
cient, as the metropolitan authorities required 
that no land whatever should be inclosed. 
Still that did not prevent their applying to 
the Commissioners to purchase the rights 
of the lords of manors and the commoners. 
It was a reasonable proposition that the 
Metropolitan Board of Works should be 
enabled to acquire power of the Commis- 
sioners to purchase spaces for the people 
of the metropolis, because the ratepayers, 
who would find the money for the purchase, 
elected the members of the Board. It 
could not be admitted for a moment that 
the Commissioners had a right to seize the 
rights of the lords of manors; and the 
whole matter resolved itself into the simple 
question whether it was desirable to sit up 
a new and irresponsible Board of Commis- 
sioners, who would necessarily be an ex- 
pensive body, or whether the Inclosure 
Commissioners should be given some few 
new powers. He would remind the House 
that last week they had been legislating 
precisely in the opposite course to that pro- 
posed by the Bill under consideration, inas- 
much as they had very properly enacted 
that Epping Forest, or rather what was 
left of it, should be vested in the hands of 
the First Commissioner of Works, because 
it was the property of the Crown. He 
thought it would produce a most lamenta- 
ble result, if, instead of encouraging the 
Metropolitan Board to proceed in the pro- 
viding of open spaces, the House should 
pass a law which was offensive to them. 
The Board were asked to pay the expenses 
incurred under a Bill to which they ob- 
jected, and they would be, therefore, 
naturally indisposed to take any action 
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under it. Two parks had been provided 
under the present Act, and there was a 
disposition to proceed further in the same 
direction ; but the effect of the Bill now 
before the House would be to discourage 
these endeavours to procure open spaces 
for the recreation of the inhabitants. He 
contended that the whole matter should be 
investigated by a Committee upstairs. He 
desired to preserve the power of the Inclo- 
sure Commissioners, and to prevent as far 
as possible application for local Acts. He 
begged to move— 

“That it is inexpedient to transter the duty 
with which the Metropolitan Board is by Law in- 
vested to an irresponsible Board, having power to 
incur expenditure and to charge the same on the 
ratepayers of the Metropolis ; but it is desirable 
to amend the Inclosure Acts so as to enable the 
Metropolitan Board and local authorities in towns, 
with the aid of the Inclosure Commissioners, to 
acquire, by purchase or gift, rights in Commons, 
in order that the same may be kept open for the 
recreation of the inhabitants of the Metropolis 
and such towns.” 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ it 
is inexpedient to transfer the duty with which the 
Metropolitan Board is by Law invested to an 
irresponsible Board, having power to incur ex- 
penditure and to charge the same on the rate- 
payers of the Metropolis; but it is desirable to 
amend the Inclosure Acts so as to enable the 
Metropolitan Board and local authorities in towns, 
with the aid of the Inclosure Commissioners, to 
acquire, by purchase or gift, rights in Commons, 
in order that the same may be kept open for the 
recreation of the inhabitants of the Metropolis 
and such towns,”—(Mr. Ayrton,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Sm WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, he 
did not rise for the purpose of opposing the 
Bill, but of expressing his surprise that the 
right hon. Gentleman had not offered a 
single reason which appeared in any way 
conclusive for the passing of such a mea- 
sure. The legislation contemplated was 
totally foreign to anything that had hither- 
to been done in regard to the commons of 
the country ; and he asked why the In- 
closure Commissioners could not perform 
all that was requisite in the metropolis, 
seeing that they discharged similar duties 
throughout the country. Too much had 
been said as to the power of public opinion 
in this matter, for it had not been able to 
protect the public against the injustice of 
the Department of Woods and Forests. 
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The Government had neglected their duty 
with respect to Epping Forest ; and what 
had been done in the neighbourhood of 
Woolwich and Blackheath ? At the latter 
place, for the sake of £40 or £50 a year, 
the public had been deprived of one of the 
most frequented commons. The complaints 
of the public were not against the lords 
of the manor, but against the Govern- 
ment, and the manner in which the 
Department of Woods and Forests had 
discharged its duty. Then, if any alter- 
ation was to be made in the existing 
law, the large towns of the country had as 
much right to be considered as the metro- 
polis. Even in small places, by the aid 
of the Inclosure Commissioners, most be- 
neficial measures had been adopted. In the 
town he represented fifty acres of land had 
been devoted to public recreation, not onc 
farthing being charged on the ratepayers. 
The Commission proposed would entail con- 
siderable expense; and, taking all the cir- 
cumstances into consideration, he could 
not help thinking that the Bill now before 
the House was altogether unnecessary. 
There was no reason why there should not 
be an enactment passed for a survey to be 
made of all the commons, and that they 
should not be interfered with till an Act of 
Parliament was brought in, in which pro- 
vision should be made for necessary and 
desirable recreation. If such a measure 
were brought in as an amendment to the 
Inclosure Act, the whole thing would be 
settled, and he believed that course would 
meet with the approval of the lords of the 
manors. 

Mr. LOCKE said, that he had, in the 
Committee which sat upon this subject, 
objected, and still objected, to placing the 
control of the commons in the hands of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works. That 
Committee had come to two resolutions :— 
That the statute of Merton should be re- 
pealed, and that the commons should be 
preserved in their present state. In their 
Report they suggested the different boards 
and bodies that might be intrusted to 
carry out the various provisions. Amongst 
others they suggested the Inclosure Com- 
missioners and the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, as well as a distinct Board to be 
appointed for the purpose, and which they 
thought would be the best body of all to 
take charge of the subject. He was very 
much in favour of referring the matter to 
a Select Committee of that House. If the 
House thought that the Inclosure Com- 
missioners were the right body to whom 
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the subject should be intrusted, the Chair- 
man of Committees should have the power 
of handing it over to the charge of those 
Commissioners. There was a provision in 
the Bill that no inclosure should be al- 
lowed to take place unless a special Bill 
should be brought into Parliament, and 
there was another provision that no inclo- 
sure should take place in the metropolis. 
The main scope of the Bill was that lords 
of the manors and copybolders should en- 
joy their present rights, and that the 
public also should retain their existing 
rights and privileges and be free to walk 
over the commons in the metropolis. It 
would be unfortunate if there should be 
any difference -of opinion amongst hon. 
Members, because they all had the same 
object in view for the benefit of the 
public. There would be only one point 
necessary, as an instruction to the Com- 
mittee, and that was as to what exist- 
ing body should form the Board taking 
charge of the subject, or whether a new 
Board should be created for the purpose, 
for it would be a great misfortune if no 
legislation were to take place upon the 
subject this Session. 

Mr. BUXTON likewise deprecated any 
division of opinion on a question in regard 
to which they were all entirely agreed, and 
suggested that an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee would probably cover any remain- 
ing points in dispute. 

Mr. COWPER said, as it appeared to 
be the general feeling of Members that a 
Committee of the House ought to consider 
the points referred to, he was quite ready 
to accede to their wish. The only technical 
difficulty was that, by its title, the Bill was 
limited to the metropolis, and he thought, 
therefore, that an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee would be requisite to consider the 
propriety of extending the provisions of 
the Bill beyond the metropolis to places in 
the vicinity of other towns in England. 
He would, therefore, move a Resolution to 
that effect after the second reading of the 
Bill had been agreed to. Without giving 
them further instruction, it would be in the 
power of the Committee to consider whether 
they would agree to substitute the Inclo- 
sure Commissioners for the Commissioners 
named in the Bill. 

Mr. SANDFORD objected to the Bill 
as it now stood, on the ground that it was 
founded on a principle of exceptional legis- 
lation. To confine the operation of an 
Inclosure Act to commons within a cer- 
tain radius of the metropolis would be 
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nothing but a confiscation of private pro- 
perty. Commons were the absolute pro- 
perty of the lords of the manor, subject 
only to the rights of commoners. [Mr. 
Tuomas Hucnes: No!] Would the hon, 
and learned Member for Lambeth stand up 
and deny that proposition ? He denied 
that the statutes of Merton did not apply 
to commons in the neighbourhood of 
London. 

Mr. THOMAS HUGHES believed that 
the principle laid down by the hon. Gen- 
tleman—namely, that the lords of the 
manor were the absolute owners of com- 
mons subject only to the rights of com- 
moners—had not been decided to be a 
principle of the English law. 

Mr. SANDFORD said, he made the 
assertion on the authority of a former 
Attorney General, who stated the principle 
before a Committee upstairs. He wished 
that any Act of this kind might be a 
general one. 

Mr. AtperMan LAWRENCE observed, 
that what the inhabitants of London wanted 
was a body of non-inclosure Commis- 
sioners—a body of gentlemen who would 
take care that commons were not inclosed 
contrary to law. The people of the me- 
tropolis justly desired the preservation of 
their recreation grounds. If the Committee 
on this Bill were to inquire over the whole 
country, the Bill itself would be a mere 
delusion. 

Mr. AYRTON, after the statement of 
the First Commissioner of Works, said he 
would not preserve with his Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill committed to a Select Committee. 

Instruction to the Committee, that they have 
power to consider the expediency of extending the 
provisions of the Bill beyond the area of the Me- 
tropolis, to lands in the vicinity of other towns in 
England.—({ Mr. Cowper.) 

ELECTIONS (RETURNING OFFICERS) 

BILL—[Bux. 161.] 
(Mr. Goldsmid, Mr. Huddleston, TheO’ Conor Don.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. GOLDSMLID, in moving the second 
reading of this Bill, said, that one object of 
it was to confer upon Returning Officers 
the power of giving a casting vote in case 
of each candidate polling an equal num- 
ber of votes. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second time.” 
—(Ur. Goldsmid.) | 
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Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he hoped that 
considering the lateness of the hour and 
the importance of the measure, the hon. 
Gentleman would postpone the second 
reading. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he thought the 
better course would be to read the Bill a 
second time, on the understanding that it 
should not be further proceeded with until 
certain questions which would be raised 
before an Election Committee in respect to 
returning officers had been decided. 

Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Wednesday 20th June. 


DEAN FOREST (WALMORE AND THE BEARCE 
COMMONS) BILL, 


Select Committee on the Dean Forest (Walmore 
and the Bearce Commons) Bill [May 10] nomi- 
nated :—Mr. Cumpers, Colonel Kinescore, Mr. 
Routt, Mr. Wittiam Pump Price, and three 
Members to be nominated by the Committee of 
Selection :—Power to send for persons, papers, 
and records ; Three to be the quorum. 


NEW FOREST POOR RELIEF BILL. 


Select Committee on the New Forest Poor 
Relief Bill [March 21] nominated :— Sir Jervoise 
Crarke Jervorsz, Mr. Beacu, Colonel Hamiyyn 
Fang, Mr, Watpecrave-Lesiz, Viscount Enrre.p, 
and four Members to be nominated by the Com- 
mittee of Selection :—Power to send for persons, 
papers, and records ; Five to be the quorum. 


House adjourned at half 
after One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, May 25, 1866. 


The House met, and Forty Members 
not being present at Four o'clock, Mr. 
Speaker adjourned the House till Ionday 
next, 


——r—rrrrnr™ 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, May 28, 1866. 


MINUTES.]—Sat First in Parliament — The 
Lord Ormonde, after the Death of his Father. 

Took the Oath—The Lord Farnham. 

Pustic Burs—First Reading—Companies’ Att 
(1862) Amendment * (124); Solicitor to the 
Treasury * [125]. 

Second Reading—Ecclesiastical Leases (Isle of 
Man) * (68) ; Hop Trade * (123). 

Third Reading—Land Drainage Supplemental * 
(106) ; Cattle Assurance * (83), and passed. 
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COURT OF SMALL CAUSES (BOMBAY)— 
REMOVAL OF MR. MANOCKJEE 
CURSETJEE, 


MOTION FOR PAPERS, 
Lord CHELMSFORD, in rising to 


move — 

‘‘ That there be laid before this House the Copy 
of a Letter from Mr. Manockjee Cursetjee, One of 
the Judges of the Court of Small Causes at 
Bombay, to the Secretary of State for India, 
dated the 7th February 1866; together with all 
Enclosures and Papers accompanying the same : 

And Copies of all Correspondence with and Mi- 
nutes of the Bombay Government relating to a 
Report in the Newspapers of a Discussion which 
occurred in the Court of Small Causes between 
Mr. Crawford, a Solicitor of Her Majesty’s High 
Court, and the said Mr. Manockjee Cursetjee,” 


said: The case to which I have to direct 
your Lordships’ attention is one that de- 
serves your most serious consideration. 
The papers which I propose to read relate 
to the conduct of the Bombay Government 
towards one of its Judges—conduct which 
I think was calculated to deprive him of all 
weight and character in his position as 
Judge, and which must have had the effect 
of preventing him from independently dis- 
charging his judicial functions, besides 
having a prejudicial effect on the adminis- 
tration of justice throughout the whole of 
the Presidency. That conduct has, I am 
sorry to say, received the countenance of 
the late and also the present Secretary 
of State for India. The Judge to whom 
I have referred is Mr. Manockjee Curset- 
jee, a Parsee gentleman, who has for more 
than fifteen years held judicial office in 
Bombay, during eleven of which he has 
been one of the Judges of the Court 
of Small Causes in that place. He is a 
gentleman who is very highly esteemed for 
his judicial qualifications and for the inde- 
pendence and integrity of his character, 
as will appear to your Lordships in the 
course of the statement I have to make. 
I will proceed to state the circumstances 
to your Lordships as plainly and as briefly 
as I can. In the month of August, 1864, 
an action was brought in the Court of 
Small Causes against a railway company 
for the non-delivery of one bale of goods . 
out of ten, which had been given to the 
company to carry and deliver. Mr. Ma- 
nockjee Cursetjee was the Judge who l 
sided at the trial, and Mr, Crawford, a 
solicitor, appeared on behalf of the railway 
company. He admitted the non-delivery, 
and consequently the only question to be 
determined was the value of the bale. In 
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the course of the evidence given by the! 


plaintiff, in describing the contents of the | 
bale, he made use of the term ‘“‘hurdas.” 
Mr. Crawford professed not to understand | 


the meaning of the term. A discussion | 


took place, and in the course of it ani} 


observation was made by the Judge which 
was regarded by Mr. Crawford as an 
affront ; who, after using some strong 
language, left the court. In the following 
issue of the Bombay Gazette there ap- 
peared what purported to be a report of 
the proceedings at the trial, but which 
was very inaccurate and highly exagge- 
rated ; and as I understand there was no 
reporter of any of the newspapers in the 
court, nor any one capable of taking notes, 
and as Mr. Crawford threatened as he left 
the court that he would publish the pro- 
ceedings, I do not think it will be con- 
sidered unfair if I attribute that report in 
the Bombay Gazette to him. However 
this may be, the report to which I have 
referred was the ground upon which the 
Government of Bombay thought proper to 
proceed in the matter, and therefore it 
will be right that I should draw the at- 
tention of your Lordships to a portion of it. 
In the course of the trial the plaintiff, 
being cross-examined, said, speaking of 
the contents of the bale, that they were 
** hurdas,” and cost 209 rupees— 


“Mr. Crawrorp: But I want to know what 
*hurdas’ are. ‘The plaintiff sues for a bale of 
piece-goods, and to test the value of his state- 
ment as to the value, I must be informed what 
kind of piece-goods they were—grey shirtings, 
madapollams, T cloths, jacconets, or what. 

“The Jupcz: The man tells you they were 
‘ hurdas,’ 

“Mr, Crawrorp: But what is a ‘ hurda ?’ 

“The Jupez: Never mind about that; he 
bought ‘ hurdas,’ and sues for ‘hurdas.’ If you 
were a native you wou'd know what ‘ hurdas’ 
are. 
‘*Mr, Crawrorp: But I am not a native, and 
I don’t know. 

“The Juvez; Oh, then I'll postpone the case 
that you may go into the Marwarree Bazaar and 
find out, you know; and the plaintiff by that time 
will get his evidence from Sholapore, you know. 

‘*Mr. Crawrorp: I presume this is an Eng- 
lish court of justice, and that the proceedings 
must be conducted in English, not in Marwarree. 

“ The Juper ; It is not an English nor a native 
court ; it’s the Small Cause Court. You can go 
into the bazaar and find out what a ‘ hurda’ is, 

“Mr. Crawrorp: I shall do nothing of the 
kind, and I consider your conduct impertinent 
and highly improper. I will not permit myself 
to be so addressed if I can help it. I shall report 
the matter to the full court. 

** After a considerable amount of shrill vocife- 
ration from the Judge, and no very mild retorts 
from the advocate, Mr. Manockjee proceeded— 
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“Now, Mr. Crawford, do you intend to call 


evidence ? 

“Mr. Crawrorp: I decline to proceed any 
further before your honour ; if I knew what a 
‘ hurda’ was I should call witnesses to value; as 
it is I decline to do anything. I did not expect 
much law here, but I am at least entitled to civi- 
ity. 

“The Jupcz : Verdict for plaintiff for 209 ru- 
pees and costs, certified. 


I think your Lordships may gather from 
this report that Mr. Crawford was insult- 
ing and irritating, and the Judge provoked 
and angry ; but even with all the addition 
which may be imagined of tone and man- 
ner, it hardly appears to have been a suffi- 
ciently serious matter to justify the inter- 
ference of the Government. Your Lordships 
will observe that there is no charge against 
the character of the Judge, no allegation 
of anything disereditable in his conduct ; 
but at the worst, nothing more appears 
than a mere want of temper. The Bom- 
bay Government, however, thought proper 
to take the matter up, and a letter was 
addressed to the first Judge of the court in 
these terms— 

“‘Sir,—The attention of the Government has 
been attracted to a report in the newspapers of a 
discussion which occurred in the Court of Small 
Causes between Mr. Crawford, a solicitor of Her 
Majesty’s High Court, and Mr. Manockjee Cur- 
setjee. I am directed to request that you will 
ascertain and report whether Mr. Manockjee Cur- 
setjee admits the substantial accuracy of the report 
and Mr. Crawford’s remarks, and whether he 
wishes to submit any observations to Government 
regarding them.—I have the honour to be, sir, 
your most obedient servant, 

“H. L, ANDERSON, 
“ Chief Secretary to Government.” 


In answer to that letter Mr. Manockjee 
Cursetjee sent to the Government a copy 
of the reports that had appeared in the 
Bombay Gazette, accompanied with his 
observations upon them, showing that in 
various parts they contained very grave 
inaccuracies. He also sent a report of an 
application made to the full court against 
him by Mr. Crawford, which he must have 
known had no jurisdiction in the matter, 
and therefore he could only have used the 
motion as an opportunity of additional insult 
to the Judge. It exhibits, however, the 
tone and temper ordinarily displayed by 
Mr. Crawford, and might have made the 
Government a little cautious as to inter- 
fering in a dispute in which he was con- 
cerned. If nothing more had occurred 
than the mere notice of a newspaper report 
by the Government of Bombay and an 
application to the Judge to answer it, al- 
though I should have thought their inter- 
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ference under the circumstances injudicious, 
I should not have thought it necessary 
to have brought the matter before your 
Lordships. But the next step taken by 
the Bombay Government was one of so 
extraordinary and unaccountable a charac- 
ter, that when it was first brought to my 
attention I could hardly believe but that 
there must have been some mistake. My 
Lords, it is a fact that without any further 
communication with the Judge, without 
stating whether his explanation was satis- 
factory or not, or requiring anything be- 
yond it, without any intimation of their 
intention, they published, or at least they 
sent to the editor of the Bombay Gazette 
a copy of a letter which was addressed to 
the first Judge, with permission, and almost, 
indeed, with a direction to publish it. Now, 
my Lords, that letter conveyed a very 
severe censure upon the Judge for his want 
of courtesy towards Mr. Crawford—a con- 
demnation based on a general impression 
that Mr. Manockjee Cursetjee did not suffi- 
ciently consider the feelings of the gentle- 
men who practised in his court ; the strange 
enunciation of a maxim that where a dis- 
pute arises between an advocate or solicitor 
and a Judge it must be assumed that the 
Judge was in the wrong ; and it conveyed 
a very severe rebuke for the past, and a 
solemn warning for the future. Your Lord- 
ships may think I am guilty of some ex- 
aggeration in thus stating the contents of 
the letter, but in order to dissipate such an 
impression I will at once proceed to read 
to your Lordships a portion of it. It is 
headed ‘* Judge Manockjee and Mr. Craw- 
ford,” and says— 

“ The following communication has been placed 
at the disposal of the press by Government :— 

“On a consideration of the statements of Mr. 
Manockjee Cursetjee and of Mr. Crawford, after 
discarding all discrepancies as to minor facts, the 
honourable the Governor in Council is of opinion 
that there can be no doubt as to the principal 
point in dispute—namely, that the Third Judge 
of the Court of Small Causes did tell a solicitor 
pleading before him, as representative of the 
G, I. P. Railway Company, that if he did not 
know what a certain technical native expression 
implied he should go to the Marwarree Bazaar 
and find out. The honourable the Governor 
in Council is compelled to express his opinion that 
this language under any circumstances was most 
unbecoming. It might be palliated in some mea- 
sure by extreme provocation on the part of the 
advocate, but the honourable the Governor in 
Council is bound to say that he cannot discover 
that Mr. Crawford in any way provoked the re- 
marks which he justly deemed offensive, or that 
he said or did anything which was not suggested 
by a just regard for the interests of his clients. 
It is painful to the honourable the Governor in 
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Council to record an opinion which may give dis- 
tress to a zealous and high-minded servant of the 

ublic. Iis Excellency in Council recognizes in 

r. Manockjee Cursetjee many valuable qualifica- 
tions for the judicial office, incorruptible integrity, 
fearless independence, energetic zeal to ascertain 
the truth, an honest scorn of all chicanery, and 
very considerable acumen in estimating the value 
of evidenee. On the other hand, the Governor in 
Council cannot resist the general impression that 
Mr. Manockjee Cursetjee is not always sufficiently 
regardful of the feelings of the gentlemen who 
practise before him. Advocates and solicitors 
are, as educated gentlemen, so habitually conscious 
of the respect due to the judicial office, that it 
may, as a rule, be concluded that when any alter- 
cation arises it will be the Judge who is in the 
wrong. The fact that Mr. Manockjee Cursetjee 
is not of English birth is one which would only 
induce a gentleman of Mr. Crawford’s character 
and professional position to be more cautious 
that there should be no diminution of the respect- 
ful consideration to which a Judge is entitled. 
The honourable the Governor in Council would, 
therefore, earnestly impress upon Mr. Manockjee 
Cursetjee the duty of not obscuring his many 
high qualities, and of not detracting from his use- 
fulness as a public servant, by an indulgence in 
petulant and irritating remarks. He should con- 
sider that he will be regarded by the general 
public as a representative man, and that he may 
possibly in some degree injure the best interests 
of the inhabitants of India if he give occasion 
for an opinion that a Parsee gentleman cannot 
preside over a court of justice without entering 
into unbecoming conflicts with the counsel before 
him,’ 


Now, consider the effect of such a docu- 
ment proceeding from a Government in 
condemnation of a Judge, for at least a 
trivial offence, and proclaimed to the 
world in the columns of a newspaper? We 
generally consider that we ought to look 
with great forbearance on greater faults 
than these on the part of a Judge—that he 
is not to be condemned unless on very suffi- 
cient evidence, and that it is destructive of 
the interests of justice if any unnecessary 
exposure of his conduct is made. But 
here a Judge is condemned for a slight 
offence, at the utmost upon a general im- 
pression. And although it may be literally 
true, as I admit it to be to some extent, 
that when an altercation takes place in 
court between an advocate and a Judge, 
the Judge is usually the first to blame, be- 
cause he may by always showing due re- 
spect to those who practise before him, 
secure proper respect being paid to himself, 
yet this ought by no means to be taken 
as a general rule, and nothing can, at all 
events, be more imprudent and injudicious 
than for a Government to proclaim this 
as a maxim on which their judgment is 
founded, or will be founded in any future 
case that may be brought before them. 
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What other effect can such a mode of pro- 
cedure have than to encourage rough-man- 
nered practitioners who are desirous of 
carrying a particular point by storm, or 
who wish to wreak their vexation for their 
want of success upon the Judge, to insult 
and browbeat him, secure in their posses- 
sion of this vantage ground, that if he re- 
buke them as he ought to do, and any 
altercation takes place, it will be as- 
sumed by the Government that the Judge 
was in the wrong. This letter was pub- 
lished in the newspaper the day before 
Mr. Manockjee Cursetjee left Bombay, but 
in due time he sent a Minute in answer to 
the letter to the Governor and President 
in Council, and I think your Lordships will 
say, if your Lordships will give attention 
to the correspondence, that the conduct 
of Mr. Manockjee Cursetjee was through- 
out the whole of this affair most for- 
bearing and judicious. He says in the 
Minute— 

“ The day before I left Bombay for this, I found 
published in the columns of a newspaper of the 
12th a letter from Mr. Chief Secretary Anderson, 
dated the 11th instant, addressed to my learned 
Colleague the acting First Judge, conveying the 
opinion of the Honourable the Governor in Coun- 
cil on the subject of my last Minute answering 
the Government reference, and showing what ac- 
tually did occur, and how absolutely were the real 
facts and circumstances perverted, and the words 
passed between me and Mr. Crawford in the course 
of the discussion misrepresented in the columns 
of the Bombay Gazette. I have read this letter 
with surprise and sorrow. Surprise because I 
read it only in the columns of the newspapers, 
and have as yet been favoured with no official in- 
timation thereof ; and sorrow because I find myself 
constrained to prolong a discussion which, on se- 


veral considerations, I wished had died its natural | 


death.” 


He then goes on to speak of the relations 
between advocates and solicitors who ap- 
pear in the court, and the Judge, and 
gives some instances of the conduct of 
certain solicitors—among others Mr. Craw- 
ford himself—to show how ready they are 
to take advantage of a Native Judge, and 
he concludes in these words— 

“T have addressed this Minute for the conside- 
ration of the Honourable the Governor in Council, 
and with a request that as the Government letter 
under review has been caused to be published in 
the columns of the newspapers, my last Minute, 
as well as this, with Government resolution 


thereon, may also be given to the public through 
the same channel.” 


I put it to your Lordships, could he have 
asked anything less, and was it not essen- 
tial that he should have had at least this 
redress in order to place him in a proper 
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position before the public ? But what was 
the answer ? 


“T am desired to explain, with reference to 
your complaint, that this letter found its way 
into the columns of the newspapers before you 
had been allowed the opportunity of seeing it ; 
that a copy of it was placed in the editors’ room 
at the time the original was despatched to the 
First Judge of the Small Cause Court.” 


Causes (Bombay). 


My Lords, I am perfectly astonished at 
this. There does not appear to have been 
any feeling of the impropriety of the pub- 
lication of the letter in the papers at all, 
and all the Government endeavoured to 
explain was that the copy of the letter was 
sent to the editor at the same time that 
the letter was sent to the First Judge, 
and might have reached the hands of Mr. 
Manockjee Cursetjee. The Government 
letter goes on to say— 

“T am now directed by the Honourable the 
Governor in Council to inform you that an at- 
tentive perusal of your letter has not convinced 
Government that the view taken of your proceed- 
ings was wrong, and that Government does not 
think that any good result will bc obtained by 
continuing the discussion.” 


In other words the Government said to 





Mr. Manockjee Cursetjee, ‘‘ you have been 
disparaged and degraded ; but never mind, 
submit patiently and proceed with your 
| duties.” But Mr. Manockjee Cursetjee 
|entertained a very different impression, 
pews acted upon it with great spirit and 
| propriety. He seems to have been on very 


| intimate terms with the distinguished Go- 
vernor of Bombay, and he wrote to Sir 
Bartle Frere as follows :— 


“ Villa Byculla, 30th December, 1864. 

“ My dear Sir Bartle,—I received this morning 
|a Government letter on the subject of the late 
correspondence. I have just returned from Mr. 
Inverarity and your brother, telling them that I 
sit with a broken heart and reluctant hand to an- 
nounce to your Excellency my intention of re- 
signing into your hands from the lst February 
my office on the Bench of the Bombay Court of 
Small Causes. Under the circumstances men- 
tioned in my Minute, and consistently with the 
sincerity of my feelings conveyed in its paragraphs 
43 and 46, I feel I could not with any degree 
of self-respect and independence maintain my 
position on the bench of that tribunal, which I 
held for more than eleven years without a moral 
stain, without being rebuked by Government, ex- 
cept in the instance in question— grounding the 
rebuke on no other foundation than ‘ general im- 
pressions,’ which I- felt mortified at. Pardon, I 
beseech you, Sir Bartle, my want of ceremony in 
giving vent to the outpourings of my burning 
heart. But you know I do not, and will not, 
dissimulate my sentiments, and be assured that 
whatever I have to think of Government measure 
—whatever may be my feelings thereon—what- 
ever the extent of my misfortune thereby— 
and be what my future lot of life—I will not 
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suffer (and hope you also will not) any link in the 
chain of our long existing acquaintance—I may, 
with pride, add friendship—be broken,” 


To show the estimation in which this gen- 
tleman was held by the Governor, I may 
refer to a letter received by him imme- 
diately afterwards, in which.he was re- 
quested by the Governor not to press his 
resignation— 

** My dear Manockjee,—Your letter of the 30th, 
which reached me on my way from Nassick, has 
caused me extreme regret. I think you are quite 
wrong to tender your resignation, and I am sure I 
should be wrong to accept it, at least until we have 
had an opportunity of further discussing the posi- 
tion in which your correspondence with Govern- 
ment has placed you, which you seem to me to 
have greatly misunderstood. Icannot go into the 
question satisfactorily in a hurried note, but I hope 
to be back in Bombay next week, and shall be 
glad to see youas soon as I return, and discuss the 
matter more fully ; when, unless you are much less 
reasonable than of old, I feel sure I shall convince 
you you are wrong.” 


After this the Governor and Mr. Manockjee 
Cursetjee had an interview, and on that 
occasion the Governor still pressed him not 
to tender his resignation, but Mr. Manock- 
jee Cursetjee felt that in the position in 
which he was placed it was impossible for 
him to continue on the bench with apy 
regard to his own character, or to the 
efficient adminstration of justice in his 
court, and he therefore wrote his final 
determination to the Governor in the fol- 
lowing terms :— 


“ As far as your Excellency is concerned I feel 
satisfied that personally you cannot do more than 
telling me that you were sorry that that unfortu- 
nate resolution which I felt hurt at had been at 
all published, and in the way it was worded : that 
it was not intended for publication, and should 
have been differently worded.” 


I must pause here for a moment to say 
that I strongly suspect the Governor was 
not at all aware of the publication of the 
letter. Mr. Manockjee Cursetjee goes on 
to say— 


“ But as it has been given out to the world by 
the Government Secretary in the words in which 
it was constructed, and after I have shown in my 
Minute from Matheran that the severity of the 
rebuke administered to me was neither called for 
by the facts of the case, nor deserved on my part, 
and after having expressed my feelings and assur- 
ance that ‘if 1 wholly deserved that rebuke ; if 
there had been no extenuating circumstances to 
soften its severity, my conscience tells me I am 
no longer worthy of holding my position on the 
Bench,’ &c., I cannot and will not place myself in 
a false position by acting differently to what I 
have professed. 1 have deeply pondered over and 
weighed what your Excellency so kindly and feel- 
ingly expressed on the subject of my position and 
the position of Government, and I ardently wish 
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I can form any other resolve than what I contem- 
plate acting on—namely, unless my Minutes with 
their respective appendixes placed in the editors’ 
room, with such resolution thereon as will take 
away the effect of the sting under what I lay 
suffering by the Government measure, I cannot 
without forfeiting self-respect and independence, 
nay, with any peace of mind, continue to hold 
and maintain my position on the Bench of the 
Small Cause Court. If Government will do this 
asa matter of insdf (favour it will be wrong in 
me to ask, and I will not ask it) then my next 
course will be to withhold sending in my resigna- 
tion till the result of an appeal to the Secretary 
of State, and pending which to absent myself from 
the Court by applying for a furlough or leave on 
urgent private affairs. Your Excellency at our 
last meeting said that you would call for the 
papers and look into them once more, and let me 
know the result. I entreat you to expedite it. 
I earnestly entreat your forgiveness tor this in- 
trusion, and if I seem presumptuous on what I 
have aforesaid in my wonted fervid style, I beg 
you will divest your mind of any idea that I 
thereby wish or desire that your Excellency as a 
Governor, in finally disposing of this (my unfor- 
tunate) case, should act on any other than public 
consideration. It will, indeed, mortify me to 
have it supposed or insinuated that I, who ever 
stood foremost in reprobating Khutputism, should 
have sought or ventured to seek its despicable 
agency in my own case.” 


My Lords, Mr. Manockjee Cursetjee then 
wrote a letter to the Secretary of State 
for India, which states the whole case so 
clearly, distinctly, and forcibly, that al- 
though it is long, I am afraid I must 
trespass on your Lordships’ patience by 
reading it in order that your Lordships may 
understand the knowledge of the cireum- 
stances of the case possessed by the Se- 
eretary of State for India when he refused 
to interfere with the course adopted by the 
Bombay Government. The letter is as 
follows :— 


“The Right Honourable Sir Charles Wood, Bart., 
Secretary of State for India. 
“ Right Honourable Sir, 

“Your Excellency’s despatch on the corre- 
spondence between the Government of Bombay 
and myself I hear has reached Bombay. That 
despatch was a laconic one, comprised in one 
brief sentence, that you saw no cause to inter- 
fere in the matter. You neither touched upon 
the merit of the case nor expressed any opinion 
whatever on the grave question raised by the 
said correspondence, and particularly my Minute 
of the 27th of October, 1864—namely, violation 
on the part of the local government of the first 
principle of administering justice—judicial inde- 
pendence. 

“ As the publication of your opinion on the said 
question is of essential importance, not to me only, 
but to every judicial officer in India, I trust you 
will not consider me either presumptuous or im- 
portunate in venturing respectfully to request you 
will be pleased to make that opinion public. The 
following brief recital of facts on record will ren- 


me 
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der clear the magnitude and importance of this 
representation to you :— 

“As a Judge of the Bombay Court of Small 
Causes, I was called upon by the Government of 
Bombay, by a letter dated 19th August, 1864, 
to offer observations on a newspaper report by 
which their attention was attracted —a report 
not alleging any malversation of office, but stat- 
ing at most an alleged want of courtesy in one 
particular instance, to (I may add, as the very 
report proves him to be) an insolent solicitor ! 

“ Although no judicial officer is legally or con- 
stitutionally bound, as I have been advised, to 
respond to such an invitation, I did so out of 
respect to the Government and considered the 
matter at anend, But the next thing I heard 
to my amazement and sorrow was that without 
any further communication with me Government 
had published in the Gazette a letter, to the 
address of the Acting First Judge, dated 11th 
October, 1864, giving not only an opinion on 
the case reported in the newspaper, but adding 
that the Governor in Council cannot resist the 
‘general impression’ that I am not always suffi- 
ciently regardful of the feelings of the gentlemen 
who practised before me. And this is superadded 
by a declaration that ‘advocates and solicitors 
are, as educated gentlemen, so habitually con- 
scious of the respect due to the judicial office, 
that it may, as arule, be concluded that when 
any altercation arises it will be the Judge who is 
in the wrong.’ 

“TJ feel persuaded you, Right Honourable Sir, 
cannot and will not uphold the proceedings of the 
Bombay Government in the above respect. ‘To 
do so would be to strike a sad blow to judicial in- 
dependence and destroy the usefulness of a Judge, 
and particularly a Native Judge of fifteen years on 
the bench—one who has hitherto stood so high in 
the estimation of the Government as to have been 

uently complimented, and even in the letter of 
the llth October, 1864, in the highest terms, by 
regarding me ‘a zealous and high-minded servant 
of the public,’ and recognizing in me ‘many 
valuable qualifications for judicial office, incor- 
ruptible integrity, fearless independence, ener- 
getic zeal to ascertain the truth, an honest scorn 
of all chicanery, and a very considerable acumen 
in the estimation of the value of evidence.’ 


‘* These are terms of commendation of which 
a Judge on the bench of any tribunal in any coun- 
try cannot but feel proud. 

“It is, Right Honourable Sir, both on personal 
and public considerations that I am constrained 
to persist in continuing the discussion. I con- 
sider it a duty which I owe to the Government, 
the governed, and myself to defend the honour, 
ew and independence of my position as a 


“ The strong view I have taken of the Govern- 
ment measure from the outset has been endorsed 
by the late Advocate General, the Honourable 
Mr. Lewis, and other barristers and practitioners 
at Bombay, whose opinion I appended to my 
letter to the Bombay Government of the 12th 
April, 1865, for the purpose of being transmitted 
to you, and I now do myself the honour of inclos- 
ing a letter from the Vice Chancellor, Sir Page 
Wood, to show the view this eminent law autho- 
rity in England has taken of my case, 

“ Trespectfully but earnestly request you, Right 
Honourable Sir, to take a fresh and 
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view of this reference to you on the facts recorded 
as aforesaid, and publish your opinion— 

“ First, —Whether you will uphold the act of the 
Bombay Government, in voluntarily taking notice 
of a newspaper report of a discussion between the 
Bench and the Bar, as in the instance in question ? 

‘* Secondly, —Whether you will endorse the opi- 
nion proclaimed by the Bombay Government that 
‘ advocates and solicitors are, as educated gentle- 
men, so habitually conscious of the respect due 
to the judicial office, that it may, as a rule, be con- 
cluded that when any altercation arises it will 
be the Judge who is in the wrong ?’ 

“Thirdly,—Whether the local government is 
warranted in publicly censuring a Judge, as in my 
case, on aresolution founded upon a ‘ general im- 
pression ?’” 

Your Lordships will observe that in this 
letter was enclosed the letter of that emi- 
nent and learned Judge, Vice Chancellor 
Sir Page Wood, and I should have thought 
that the opinion of so high minded, dispas- 
sionate and judicious an authority would 
have had some weight with the Secretary 
of State for India. It does not appear, 
however, to have produced the slightest 
effect upon his mind, for this short answer 
was returned to the letter I have read— 

“ India Office, S,W., 8th March, 1866. 

“ Sir, Iam directed by the Secre‘ary of State 
to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
7th ultimo, and to state that the proceedings in 
your case were transmitted by the Bombay Go- 
vernment to him at your request, and that his 
reply was addressed to that Government on the 
9th August last. As you seem to have left Bom- 
bay before this despatch reached the Government, 
Iam directed to apprise you that the Secretary 
of State therein stated that he saw no reason to 
interfere with the course adopted by the Govern- 
ment, and to add that Lord de Grey concurs in 
that decision. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

= ALE, 
“ Manockjee Cursetjee, 
‘* Hill House, Southampton.” 

The Government of Bombay had done no- 
thing to repair the mistake (to call it by 
no stronger name) which it had made, and 
although the subordinate Government was 
responsible in the first instance for the 
course taken in the matter, as the Secre- 
tary of State when appealed to refused to 
interfere, he must be assumed to have 
sanctioned what had taken place. It may 
be extremely disagreeable to censure, even 
in the slightest degree, so eminent a public 
servant as Sir Bartle Frere, but all private 
feelings should be merged in the perform- 
ance of public duty. 

Ear RUSSELL: Not private feelings, 
but public feelings. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD: I do not care 
whether they are public feelings or private 
feelings; what I mean to say is, pa by 


enlarged | refusing to interfere, the Secretary of 
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State for India virtually sanctioned this 
roceeding of the Bombay Government. 
ow, my Lords, let us see what was the 

conduct with which the Seeretary of State 

thought it was not his duty to interfere. 

It was this. The Government of Bombay, 

upon a newspaper report of what at the 

most was a mere want of temper on the 
part of a Judge, had ealled upon him to 
answer a charge thus irregularly brought 
to their notice, and had condemned him in 
strong terms, proclaiming their condemna- 
tion and censure through the columns 
of a newspaper far and wide throughout 
the whole country. What, my Lords, must 
have been the effect of this? In the first 
place, almost necessarily, to deprive the 
publie of the services of a Judge, who is ad- 
mitted to possess the highest qualifications 
for the judgment seat, for Mr. Manockjee 
Cursetjee eannot possibly consent to remain 
upon the bench, until his character has 
been set right with the public; nor can he, 
until the stigma under which he now 
labours is removed, continue to exercise 
his office of Judge to the public advantage. 
And with regard to all the Judges through- 
out the Presidency it has been proclaimed 
that they must be careful how they endea- 
vour to repress the over forwardness or 
petulanee of advocates, for if they should 
do their duty by repressing any manifesta- 
tions of over eagerness and zeal, and a 
collision should take place, it will be as- 
sumed by the Government that they were 
in the wrong, and thereby the independent 
and proper exercise of their functions will 
be entirely prevented. These consider- 
ations appear to me to be so serious and so 

important that as one who sti!l takes a 

part in the administration of justice, and 

who has a strong feeling for the dignity 

and independence of the judicial office, I 

have thought it my duty to bring the 

matter forward, and to move for the pro- 
duction of the papers, which will give the 

House all the information that is required 

in reference to this case. 


Moved, That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for, 

Copy of a Letter from Mr. Manockjee Cur- 
setjee, One of the Judges of the Court of Small 
Causes at Bombay, to the Secretary of State for 
India, dated the 7th of February 1866 ; together 
with all Enclosures and Papers accompanying the 
same : 

And Copies of all Correspondence with and 
Minutes of the Bombay Government relating to 
a Report in the Newspapers of a Discussion 
which occurred in the Court of Small Causes 
between Mr. Crawford, a Solicitor of Her Ma- 
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jesty’s High Court, and the said Mr, 
Cursetjee.—( The Lord Chelmsford.) 

Eart DE GREY anp RIPON: The 
noble Lord who has just sat down has ex- 
pressed his opinion in very strong terms on 
the course that has been taken in thisease by 
Sir Bartle Frere, the Governor of Bombay, 
and by the Government of that Presidency. 
I must, in the outset of my reply, request 
your Lordships, in looking at the question 
which has been brought forward by the 
noble and learned Lord, to remember that 
in all matters connected with India we 
should look rather to what is the Indian 
practice than to what may be the practice 
in similar eases in this country. One of 
the principal points to which the noble and 
learned Lord has adverted, as brought for- 
ward by Mr. Manockjee Cursetjee, in the 
letter which he has read, rests upon 
the idea that the course which the Go- 
vernment of Bombay took in the first in- 
stance by addressing an inquiry to Mr. 
Manockjee Cursetjee, in regard to the 
report of a trial which appeared in the 
newspapers, in obtaining his explanation, 
and in not only expressing their opinion on 
his conduct in the form of a censure, but 
also publishing it in the newspapers, the 
proceedings of the Government were very 
objectionable, and caleulated to interfere 
improperly with the independence of the 
judicial office. Now, I understand that in 
taking notice of a matter of this sort the 
Bombay Government were only taking a 
course for which they had numerous pre- 
cedents, and that even in the case of the 
Zillah Judges, who occupy a much higher 
position than that of the Judges of the 
Court of Small Causes, having both original 
and appellate jurisdiction, it has always 
been the practice arising out of the pecu- 
liar circumstances of India that the Govern- 
ment should, when they thought necessary, 
make communications of this nature to 
judicial officers of that rank, and conse- 
quently they could not, as a matter of 
course, negleet to communicate to judicial 
officers of a lower rank their views with 
regard to the way in which those officers 
conduct their business. Your Lordships 
will understand that I do not refer to any 
interference with the Judges in respect to 
their decisions in particular cases, which 
would, of course, be very improper; but to 
such notice as was taken by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay of what they believed to 
be a defect of temper and of manner on 
the part of Mr. Manockjee Cursetjee. 
No doubt, such criticisms on the conduct 
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of any judicial functionary would not be 
desirable in England ; but I am informed 
that it has always been the practice 
in India, where it has been necessitated 
by the circumstances of the country ; 
therefore, your Lordships will see that in 
addressing a letter of this description, that 
is to say, in criticizing the conduct of Mr. 
Manockjee Cursetjee, the Government of 
Bombay were simply doing that which had 
been done in many cases before, and which 
had been done some years before—I shall 
not, of course, name the gentleman to 
whom I refer—in reference to an officer of 
the very same court as that to which 
Mr. Manockjee Cursetjee belongs. So far, 
then, as relates to the question of whether 
in addressing to a judicial functionary of 
this rank criticisms of this description, the 
Government of Bombay acted contrary to 
the practice, it is clear that they did not 
do so, and consequently my noble Friend 
(Viscount Halifax), who is not now in the 
House, was right in not interfering with 
the line of conduct which the Government 
of Bombay felt themselves called upon to 
ursue in this respect. The noble and 
earned Lord has read a letter which was 
addressed by the Government of Bombay 
to Mr. Manockjee Cursetjee. I do not say 
that I think that letter was in all respects 
judicious. I think that some portions of 
that letter lay down a principle or leading 
idea with regard to disputes between prac- 
titioners and Judges which is no doubt 
open to dispute ; and so far I concur with 
the noble and learned Lord in his objection 
to the expression used by the Government 
in that letter, that where an altercation 
occurs between a Judge and an advocate, 
the Judge is probably to blame. I should 
not myself lay down such a doctrine; but 
there is no doubt that the cases must be 
very rare in which any Judge ought to 
allow himself to get into an altercation 
with any person practising before him. 
But in their letter the Government of 
Bombay convey to Mr. Manockjee Cursetjee 
that his manner towards those who prac- 
tised before him had on certain occasions 
been intemperate. [Lord CHeLmsrorp : 
That is stated as a ‘‘ general impression.”” | 
The noble and learned Lord has, on this 
occasion, one advantage over me—he has 
in his possession the letter of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, and he has quoted that 
letter to your Lordships ; but as I do not 
intend to lay it on the table, I cannot refer 
to it. Ihave carefully examined the matter, 


80 far as regards the question of precedent, | 
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and if the Government of Bombay, in stating 
to Mr. Manockjee Cursetjee that they con- 
sidered his conduct in regard to the prac- 
titioners in his court was not calculated to 
uphold the dignity of his office, were justi- 
fied in that impression, I do not think it 
inconsistent with the practice of the Indian 
Government to bring the matter to the 
notice of the Judge. The letter is one 
which, as the noble and learned Lord 
has said, is very complimentary to Mr. 
Manockjee Cursetjee ; but it also conveys 
the opinion of the Government that he had 
exceeded his strict line of duty, and had 
created a feeling in the minds of those who 
attended his court that he was not suffi- 
ciently regardful of their feelings. But 
then we come to another point, which is 
started by the noble and learned Lord— 
namely, that the letter was published ; 
and in regard to this point, I have to ex- 
plain to your Lordships the manner in 
which that letter came to be published. I 
was not aware until it was brought under 
my notice on this occasion that there has 
been in practice for several years a system 
by which there is in connection with the 
Government offices of each of the three 
Presidencies what is called an editor’s 
room, in which the Government with the 
view of giving accurate information on 
matters on which they desired the public 
to be accurately informed lay papers, and 
permit the editors of newspapers, or other 
persons in their behalf, to go there and 
peruse them. It appears that the letter in 
question was placed in the editor’s room in 
Bombay, and I entirely agree with the 
noble and learned Lord, that the publication 
of the letter was an aggravation of the 
censure which it conveyed ; but I have the 
authority of Sir Bartle Frere for stating 
that the publication of the letter took place 
through some inadvertence. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD : I had omitted 
to state that there is a letter of Mr. 
Manockjee Cursetjee, in which he states 
that himself. 

Eart DE GREY anp RIPON: Sir 
Bartle Frere says he regrets that the pub- 
lication of that letter took place. There 
is one other point which I think it is neces- 
sary should be cleared up in reference to 
this subject, and that is in reference to 
Mr. Manockjee Cursetjee having first seen 
the letter in the newspapers. It has been 
explained to Mr. Manockjee Cursetjee 
that this arose from the fact that the letter 
was sent in the usual course to the First 


Judge of the Small Causes Court ; but as 
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Mr. Manockjee Cursetjee left Bombay on 
the same day, he did not receive it until 
some considerable time had elapsed. This 
is all I have to say with regard to the 
course taken by the Government at Bom- 
bay. It appears to me that in drawing 
attention to the manner in which Mr. 
Manockjee Cursetjee conducted the busi- 
ness of his court, the Government of Bom- 
bay were not exceeding what according to 
precedent was right. In regard to the pub- 
lication of the letter, I concur in the view 
expressed by the noble and learned Lord; 
but I thought it due to so high an officer as 
Sir Bartle Frere, with whose eminent talents 
and services your Lordships are acquainted, 
not to pass a censure upon him until I had 
ascertained what his view of the matter 
was, and I have recently received a letter 
from him, the contents of which I have 
already stated. I now come to the ques- 
tion, what was the course taken by the 
Secretary of State for India in reference 
to this matter? In the first place, the 
correspondence was sent home by the Go- 
vernment of Bombay, at the special re- 
quest of Mr. Manockjee Cursetjee ; it came 
home some time last year, and an answer 
was sent to India. Viscount Halifax, who 
was then Secretary for India, looking at the 
question with which he had to deal — 
namely, the course taken by the Bombay 
Government, and finding that it was in 
accordance with the usual practice, de- 
clined to interfere with the discretion 
exercised by the Government. When I 
entered upon the office which I have the 
honour to hold, I found the letter which 
the noble and learned Lord has read from 
Mr. Manockjee Cursetjee. Your Lordships 
will have observed that in that letter Mr. 
Manockjee Cursetjee asks for answers to 
three questions— 

“ First,—Whether you will uphold the act of 
the Bombay Government, in voluntarily taking 
notice of a newspaper report of a discussion be- 
tween the Bench and the Bar, as in the instance 
in question? 

“Secondly, — Whether you will endorse the 
opinion proclaimed by the Bombay Government 
that, ‘ advocates and solicitors are, as educated 
gentlemen, so habitually conscious of the respect 
due to the judicial office, that it may, as a rule, 
be concluded that when any altercation arises it 
will be the Judge who is in the wrong ?’ 

“ Thirdly,—Whether the local Government is 
warranted in publicly censuring a Judge, as in 
my case, on a resolution founded upon a ‘ general 
impression ?’ ” 

Now, I do not think it would be desirable 
for the Secretary of State to get into the 
habit of answering general questions of 
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this kind put to him by officers of the Go- 
vernment, and I certainly did not think 
it right to answer these; but I have to 
state to your Lordships in regard to the 
first question, that I think, under the cir- 
cumstances, the Government were justified 
in calling on Mr. Manockjee Cursetjee 
for an explanation of conduct which 
seemed to them to render it doubtful 
whether he had been acting in a judicious 
manner. In regard to the second ques- 
tion, I may say that perhaps the Bombay 
Government used rather a strong phrase 
with reference to disputes between Judges 
and advocates; and, with regard to the 
third point, I think that the Government of 
Bombay were not, under the circumstances, 
precluded from calling attention to the 
matter. Sir Bartle Frere wrote, “I regret 
the publication of the letter myself,” and 
I do not think that your Lordships would 
have wished me to pass a public censure 
upon him for his conduct in that matter. 
I have expressed my own opinion, and I 
have been authorized to express his. With 
respect to the production of these papers, 
I trust that the noble and learned Lord 
will not persist in calling for them, inas- 
much as there is at all times great in- 
convenience in producing papers and 
minutes that have passed between the Go- 
vernment and its own officials. I think 
that the doing so on this occasion might 
set an inconvenient precedent. The whole 
case is now practically before your Lord- 
ships, and I think it would not be to the 
advantage of the public service for me to 
produce the papers asked for. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH: I 
have the highest possible respect for Sir 
Bartle Frere, as one of the best Governors 
of a Presidency which the records of Anglo- 
Indian history can produce. He is a wor- 
thy successor of Sir John Malcolm. He 
does everything he can to promote the 
welfare of the natives, and by his popula- 
rity among them, he strengthens the Bri- 
tish Government in India. It is a matter 
of great satisfaction to me that Sir Bartle 
Frere is to a very small extent mixed up 
in this matter. It appears to me that 
he did not intend, in the first instance, 
that the letter should be given to the 
world, and he has since disapproved of that 
publication. I feel convinced that he never 
saw the letter. The instruction was no 
doubt given probably to the Secretary to 
write a letter in a certain sense, and pro- 
bably no one thought it worth while to 
read the Secretary’s letter, and the Secre- 
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tary sent the letter to the editor's room, 
and so it got published in that roundabout 
way before the person who was most in- 
terested in it knew anything at all about 
it. This, however, is a matter of very 
serious moment. In the first place, it 
affects the position of a gentleman who 
has been fifteen years in the judicial ser- 
vice, and eleven years in the office of Judge 
of the Court of Small Causes. He has, 
in that character, received, in the letter 
which has been read, the highest praise 
for his qualifications, possessing qualities of 
a most remarkable character, and it appears 
that for what was a very doubtful offence, 
he was censured in terms which made his 
resignation of his office absolutely neces- 
sary, not merely as a matter of etiquette, 
but as a matter of duty, for it is impossible 
that he could have continued to have per- 
formed his duties as a Judge after that 
censure was passed upon him to the benefit 
of the public service ; consequently, the 
letter forced upon him his resignation, 
which, at his time of life, must very mate- 
rially affect his prospects and those of his 
family. The matter is much worse than 
that. It has been a subject of doubt 
with many who have considered the ques- 
tion, whether it would be possible to 
employ Native Judges where European 
interests were concerned, because the Eu- 
ropeans do not treat the Native Judges as 
they would treat an English Judge in this 
country. Every European believes him- 
self to be as one of the conquerors of the 
country in every respect superior to the 
Judge before whom he is placed. There 
is also a difficulty in finding the natives to 
fulfil these offices. If the Government 
throw its whole weight in favour of an 
English attorney appearing before a Native 
Judge in Bombay and forcing him to his 
resignation, your Lordships may be sure 
that the Government will have rendered it 
perfectly impossible for a Native Judge in 
Bombay, or in any part of India where 
Europeans may come before him, to con- 
tinue to hold his position, however great 
his qualifications may be. I think that this 
is a very serious matter. It is, I believe, 
the desire of the Government, and cer- 
tainly the desire of the great majority of 
the people of this country, that the natives 
of India should be promoted to higher situ- 
ations than they have hitherto filled in the 
public administration under European su- 
perintendence and with due regard to the 
future security of our Empire. But there 
is a party in India, and a very strong party 
The Earl of Ellenborough 
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it is, which entertains a totally different 
opinion. They appear to think it wrong 
for Europeans to employ a native in any 
position which a European could fill. I 
will not say in the language of one learned 
authority in this country that that is all a 
plot, but I have an idea that it is all com- 
binations. It is quite clear from the words 
used by the Attorney that he had ex- 
pected to receive support, and that he 
applied to the full court for the purpose of 
obtaining that support. It is also evident 
that that was done by persons in the Go- 
vernment, although not by Sir Bartle Frere, 
and the fault has arisen from making com- 
munication to the Judge officially, instead 
of privately. Had that native gentleman 
subjected himself to the remarks contained 
in the letter to the Government, the course 
to have been pursued ought to have been 
for Sir Bartle Frere to have requested 
him to call upon him, and then in a 
private interview whatever objection might 
have been taken to his conduct could have 
been stated. No doubt if that course had 
been taken it would have avoided any 
future public scandal. I feel convinced 
from what has fallen from the noble Earl 
the Secretary of State, that both he and 
his predecessor, although they might, per- 
haps, have abstained from officially noticing 
that matter, may, without in the least degree 
humiliating the Government of Bombay, 
take occasion to suggest to that Go- 
vernment that on the return of Mr. Ma- 
nockjee Cursetjee to India their Govern- 
ment shall take an opportunity of placing 
him in some other position which he will 
be enabled to fill with equal respect, 
and equal advantages to this, of which he 
has now been deprived. That is the course 
which I think the Government ought to 
pursue. Certainly, I think it was the duty 
of those who are responsible at home, 
while avoiding any public act which would 
in any way humiliate the Government of 
India, to endeavour by their parental and 
confidential advice to prevent that Govern- 
ment on any future occasion from resort- 
ing to any similar course, and suggesting 
to it the propriety of repairing, as far as 
ean be done, the injury which has been in- 
flicted on a respectable gentleman. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD : In consequence 
of what has fallen from the noble Earl 
opposite I shall withdraw my Motion. 


Motion (by Leave of the House) with- 
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HOP TRADE BILL—(No. 123.) 
(The Lord Harris.) 
SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Lorp HARRIS, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, explained 
that the object of the measure was to 
check certain frauds which existed to a 
very considerable extent in the traffic in 
hops. These frauds consisted in the sub- 
stitution of hops of inferior quality for hops 
of a superior quality, whereby the brewer 
and the purchaser was imposed upon ; 
and this practice was greatly facilitated by 
the manner in which hops were packed, 
which rendered it difficult to test the 
quality of hops in the pocket. The method 
for checking this fraud proposed in the Bill 
was not at all novel. The trade in hops 
had formed the subject of legislation since 
1710 ; but in the last century the legisla- 
tion was principally directed for the . pur- 
poses of the Excise. In 1710 the Excise 
officers were obliged to put the year and 
the weight of the hops upon each bag or 
pocket. In 1800 the grower was called 
upon to place his name outside the bag or 
pocket, in order that the buyer might know 
whence the hops came. In 1810 further 
alterations were made, imposing greater 
obligations upon the grower ; and in 1814 
regulations were made fixing the size of 
the letters of the name and place of abode, 
but the weight and the year were still 
directed to be affixed by the Excise. In 
1862, when the hop duty was done away 
with, there was no provision made for the 
year or weight being marked upon the 
pocket, although the trade attached great 
importance to this information, because 
hops were very much diminished in value 
after twelve months, and the weight enabled 
the dealers to detect any tricks that might 
be attempted with the pocket. Under the 
Bill, the obligation was thrown upon the 
owner or grower to affix his name, the 
parish where the hops were grown, and the 
county in which the parish was situated ; 
also the number of the pockets he turned 
out, the weight of each pocket, and the 
year in which they were grown. A penalty 
was imposed for false marks, for packing 
the pockets with different qualities of hops, 
and for putting foreign hops in British 
bags. 


dise Marks Act. 
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The provisions of the Bill were, in. 
fact, very similar to those of the Merchan- 
The obligations thus im-! 
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posed were to be enforced by penalties. 
Hops were a delicate production, and could 
not be exposed like other articles to the 
outward air, and the only real test was 
after the hops were in the copper and be- 
came beer. Every interest—the grower’s, 
the factor’s, and the brewer’s—agreed that 
this was a valuable measure. 

Moved, ** That the Bill be now read 2*,” 
—(Lord Harris.) 

Tue Eart or ROMNEY was of opinion 
that it would have been better if, instead 
of requiring marks to be put upon the bags, 
the hop trade had been thrown completely 
open, and treated in the same way as tea, 
sugar, corn, or any other article. No real 
protection was given by requiring the 
weight to be marked on the pocket within 
a month, for if carried by water they in- 
creased in weight, while if kept in a dry 
place they became lighter. The mark 
afforded no real protection as to the quality 
of the hop, for in one parish of 6,000 acres 
two qualities might be produced—one very 
good, and the other very bad ; and persons, 
instead of being secured, might be deceived 
by the name upon the pocket. So far 
from admitting that the quality of hops 
could not be tested by examination, he be- 
lieved that persons who understood the 
trade could distinguish, blindfold, between 
first and second qualities. The Bill would 
lead the dealers to trust in a system of 
marks, and it would be wiser to get rid of 
that system altogether. He hoped that 
the noble Lord would consider, before they 
went into Committee, whether he would 
insist on that provision which required that 
the weight should be affixed on the bag 
within a month. 

Motion agreed to: Bill read 2° accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday next. 


Ilouse adjourned at a quarter before 
Seven o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o'clock. 


—eeent 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, May 28, 1866. 


MINUTES.]—New Waits Issuzrp—For Win- 
chester, v. John Bonham-Carter, esquire, Com- 
missioner of the Treasury; for Waterford 
County, v. John Esmonde, esquire, Commis- 
sioner of the Treasury. 

New Memsrr Sworn — William Dingwall For- 
dyce, esquire, for Aberdeenshire. 
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Punic Birrs—Ordered — Standards of Weights, 
Measures, and Coinage.* 

First Reading—Standards of Weights, Measures, 
and Coinage * [166]. 

Second Reading—Indian Prize Money * [146] ; 
Reformatory Schools * [162] ; Industrial 
Schools* [185]; Tramways (Ireland) Acts 
Amendment * [149]; Rochdale Vicarage * 


38]. 

pyjerved to Select Committee—Rochdale Vicar- 
age * [38]. 

Committee— Representation of the People [68], 
debate adjourned ; Customs and Inland Reve- 
nue [145]; Belfast Constabulary* [159]; 
Nuisances Removal* [164]; Glebe Lands 
(Scotland) * [165]. 

Report—-Customs and Inland Revenue [145]; 

elfast Constabulary * [159]; Nuisances Re- 
moval * [164]; Glebe Lands (Scotland) * [165]. 

Third Reading—Labouring Classes’ Dwellings 
(Ireland) * [94]; Naval Savings Banks * 114); 
Fishery Piers and Harbours (Ireland)* [93], 
and passed, 


ARMY—SANDHURST COLLEGE, 
QUESTION. 


Mayor JERVIS said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War, Why 
the extra pay for the Professor of Military 
History at Sandhurst has been fixed so as 
to give a Captain or Subaltern of the Line 
£350 per annum, including their regi- 
mental pay, while a Captain or Subaltern 
of Artillery would only get £292 and 
£216 respectively ; whether it is with the 
view of preventing Officers of the Ord- 
nance Corps competing for such appoint- 
ments ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON said, 
in reply, that the officers of the Line at 
Sandhurst received a fixed salary ; whereas 
the officers of Engineers and Artillery 
received indirect pay in addition to their 
fixed pay. The matter, however, was now 
under consideration, and there was some 
difficulty in arriving at a conclusion on it. 


DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES, 
QUESTION. 


In answer to Mr. Darsy Grirrira, 

Mr. LAYARD said, that the Conference 
at Paris had come to the conclusion that 
the election of Prince Charles as Hospodar 
was illegal, and instructions had been sent 
to the agents of the different Governments 
who were parties to the Conference that 
no steps would be taken to recognize 
Prince Charles. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he de- 
desired to know, whether the Conference 
had authorized any actual intervention in 
the Principalities ? 

Mx. LAYARD: No. 


{COMMONS} 
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PAY OF SPECIAL CONSTABLES, 
QUESTION. 


Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU said, he 
wished to ask, Why the special pay of Con- 
stables on Duty at the Houses of Parliament, 
which was fixed by Sir James Graham at 
7s., had been reduced to 5s. per week ? 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN said, 
in reply, that when the special pay of 
these officers was fixed at 7s. the pay of 
the classes of constables to which they 
belonged was only 21s. per week. Since 
then the pay of those classes had been 
raised to 22s. and 23s. per week, and as 
the reception of a smaller rate of pay would 
injure the constables employed about the 
Houses of Parliament in the matter of 
superannuation, their regular pay had been 
raised to the same amount as that of the 
class to which they belonged, and their 
special pay had been diminished, so as 
still to leave them in the reception of 28s. 
per week, which was considered an ade- 
quate remuneration for the services which 
they performed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS ON FRIDAY 
EVENINGS. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
desired to ask a question of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and, disclaiming any 
personal feeling in the matter, declared 
that he called attention to the subject 
solely in the interest of private Members 
and with a view to procure a better regu- 
lation of the business of the House. On 
the Friday night before the adjournment 
for the Whitsuntide holidays, as hon. Gen- 
tlemen were aware, the House was counted 
out; and on last Friday no House at all 
was made. On that account he charged 
the Government with a public breach of 
faith with regard to the House and also 
with a private breach of faith with re- 
spect to himself. As to the public breach 
of faith he wished to know, Whether, 
when, some years ago, the private Mem- 
bers gave up Thursday night for the 
sake of public business, it was not ex- 
pressly understood that the Government 
should regard Friday as one of their own 
nights so far as making a House and keep- 
ing a House, in order that private Mem- 
bers might bring forward matters with 
which they concerned themselves? and as 
to himself, he would remind the House 
that he had an important notice on the 
paper for the Tuesday after the first night 
of the Reform debate; but that, desiring 
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to comply with the wishes of the Govern- 
ment and to mark his respect for the 
House, he waived his right when the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer appealed to 
him to do so, the right hon. Gentleman 
at the same time stating that his Motion 
was one of great importance, and that if 
he should not obtain an opportunity by 
the ballot of bringing it on, the Govern- 
ment would give him a night. By the 
ballot he secured the third or fourth place 
on the paper for Friday night, while those 
who came before him were not likely to 
act upon their Notices. Ile, however, 
went to the Secretary to the Treasury and 
said that, as it might be more convenient 
to the Government not to have a House, 
considering it was the Oaks day, and also 
the night before the recess, he would give 
up the Motion for that night and ballot 
again, without asking the Government for 
a day. The hon. Gentleman, however, 
said the Government had most important 
business for that night, and he promised 
to keep the House for him. In the result 
the Motions of his predecessors took a 
longer time than he expected, and he was 
not able to bring his forward earlier than 
nine o’clock, Soon afterwards the House 
was counted out, although he had induced 
all the hon. Gentlemen interested in his 
question to remain in town; and it was 
currently reported that the count-out was 
brought about at the instigation of the 
hon. Gentleman himself. He did not be- 
lieve it; but he did say that after what 
had passed the Government were bound to 
keep a House. It might be said that the 
fact of a count-out having occurred on the 
question showed that the matter was not 
of much public interest; but it was ac- 
knowledged that a count-out would occur 
between eight and ten o'clock on any 
question, however important, if the Go- 
verument chose to procure such a result. 
He did not think it right that hon. Gen- 
tlemen should be treated as he had been, 
considering how often the right hon. fen- 
tleman appealed to them to postpone their 
Motions in order that Government business 
might be proceeded with ; and he trusted 
that what had befallen him would be a 
warning to private Members not to give 
way in future. He begged to state that 
he should put his Motion on the paper for 
to-morrow night, and would not give way 
for Government business. He wished to 
know from the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer what was to be the order of business 
on Friday nights in future? That he 
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might be in order, he moved that the 
House adjourn. 


Mason JERVIS seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” —(Mr. 
Baillie Cochrane.) 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: I rise to offer my hon. Friend 
the explanation which he desires, so far as 
it depends upon me; and, first of all, I 
will refer to that case which has occupied 
the less prominent portion of his statement, 
but which was treated as part of the ques- 
tion which he wished to submit to the 
House—I mean the unfortunate failure on 
Friday afternoon last to make a House. 
With respect to that, I think the general 
propositions of my hon. Friend are so just 
that it is quite right I should state to the 
House exactly what occurred, so far as it 
is within the knowledge of myself or any 
Member of the Government. The hon. 
Member is, I think, correct in the general 
proposition he lays down with regard to 
Friday nights. It is the usual endeavour 
of the Government both to make a House, 
and, so far as they can, to keep a House 
on Friday evening. Now, what happened 
on last Friday evening was this, and I 
am in hopes it will be thought the Go- 
vernment are not to blame--whether any 
one else is to blame, I am not here to say, 
and I really do not know. But, Sir, those 
whose duty it is, on the part of the Go- 
vernment, to look to the making of a 
House have found during the present 
Session of Parliament—probably in part 
owing to its being a new Parliament, and 
in part owing to the great amount of inte- 
resting and important business that has been 
before the House—there was no difficulty 
whatever in making a House. In general 
there has been a superabundance of Mem- 
bers ready to make a House; and I know 
that once or twice, when I had a doubt 
about it in my own mind, I have said to 
the Secretary of the Treasury—“ Is there 
any likelihood that there may be no House 
on such a day?” and he said, “Oh, no; 
the attendance of Members at the usual 
hour of prayers is so great that the House 
is certain to be made.’”’ However, on 
Thursday last, that being the day which 
immediately followed the vacation, my 
hon. Friend the Secretary for the Treasury, 
in the exercise of a forethought which it 
was his duty to exercise, bethought him 
that possibly there might be a difficulty in 
making a House on that day; and conse- 
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quently he sent to Members of the Govern- 
ment desiring them to quit their offices 
and to come down here for the purpose of 
making a House—an operation which, it 
must be observed, is not desirable for the 
public service to repeat too often. How- 
ever, on that Thursday the operation was 
performed, and my hon. Friend with many 
other Members of the Government were 
here, and he found again on that Thurs- 
day, which he regarded as the critical day 
—the day immediately succeeding the re- 
cess—he found here, I do not know pre- 
cisely what number of Members, but a 
number far in excess of what was neces- 
sary to make a House. That being so my 
hon. Friend inferred—and it appears to 
me it was perfectly natural and legitimate 
that he should infer—that if on the day 
after the recess the number of independent 
Members appearing here was far beyond 
what was ample for making a House he 
need not use any special measures on 
Friday. Accordingly he did not take any 
measure to procure the attendance of Mem- 
bers of the Government on Friday, and he 
took precisely the course which he would 
have done if it had been a Monday or a 
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and his entire incapacity to indulge any 
vindictive feeling, that I am quite certain, 
if a case of public advantage should arise, he 
will show us that that threat is really not 
intended to be put into execution. I ad- 
mit every word of what he has said with 
regard to his own claim. It is perfectly 
true that he withdrew his Motion origin- 
ally in order to allow the public business 
to go forward. It is also perfectly true 
that I asked him to ballot and take his 
chance, and that I likewise did admit that 
his Motion was one fit to be discussed, and 
if need arose, and he found a difficulty in 
bringing it forward, I should be happy to 
give him the best assistance in my power. 
I need not say that it is with very deep 
regret indeed that I am obliged to admit 
that the House was counted out on that 
Friday evening. But he will admit that 
the evening which immediately precedes 
the vacation is an evening on which there 
is a difficulty in gathering Members to- 
gether; and, I am quite sure, if my hon, 
Friend recollects the state of the House at 
the time when it was counted out, he will 
remember that this (the Treasury) Bench 
was rather respectably occupied—that cer- 


Thursday. To the surprise of us all we. tainly not less than three or four Cabinet 
heard that when you, Sir, had counted up | Ministers were in the House, and that an 


to the number of thirty-six, you were un- 
able to make any further progress. I do 
not know whether it is truly alleged or not, 
but the rumour did reach us that there 
were divers Members of Parliament in the 
immediate vicinity of those doors who did 
not think fit to supply the additional three, 
which was the number actually wanting for 
the purpose. That is the account of the case 
as regards last Friday; and I think if 
Gentlemen will bear in mind that it would 
be ridiculous and absurd on the part of 
my hon. Friend to be continually calling 
on gentlemen who are engaged in their 
offices on public business to come down 
here at a quarter to four o’clock to make a 
House, they will be inclined to think that 
no blame attaches to the Government for 
the occurrence of an incident which they, 
it so happens, regret extremely. With 
regard to the case of my hon. Friend on 
the Friday night preceding the recess, I 
will answer him without the slightest 
reference to the threat which he has ut- 
tered that he will avenge himself by put- 
ting down his Motion for to-morrow (Tues- 
day) night, and then making it. But 1 
must say that such is the opinion I enter- 
tain of the placability of my hon. Friend 
of the elevation of his tone and character, 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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overwhelming proportion of the Members 
who were actually present in the House 
were Members sitting on this side of the 
House. My hon. Friend will also bear in 
mind that a Motion was expected to come 
on upon that evening of rather a peculiar 
nature, and I grant I entertained a doubt 
in my own mind that a considerable num- 
ber of Members absented themselves with 
a view, I will not say of defeating the dis- 
cussion upon that Motion, but with a 
general sense that it would not come on. 
The obligation of the Government to keep 
a House on Friday evenings was admitted 
by the late Lord Palmerston ; but, at the 
same time, Lord Palmerston said that the 
Government must look for assistance to 
the independent Members of the House, 
Whether that assistance was given on the 
occasion in question is not for me to say, 
though I think the number of independent 
Members connected with the Opposition 
was so small that they might have been 
almost counted upon the fingers of one 
hand at the time the House was counted 
out. Ican only say that for the future 
the Government will use their efforts to 
prevent the recurrence of that proceeding. 
As regards the Motion itself which the 
hon. Member proposes to make, I think it 
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is far too important a one to be made the 
subject of an Amendment, because it raises 
the entire question of metropolitan govern- 
ment. It is not merely a question for 
the reconstruction of the Board of Works, 
but it is a much larger one; and therefore 
it will be the duty of the Government to 
afford the hon. Gentleman as much assist- 
ance as possible in bringing it before the 
House. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE de- 
sired to say one word upon the subject, as 
he was of opinion that at least a little 
laches attached to the Government in con- 
sequence of there having been no House 
on Friday evening. He and another Mem- 
ber were in the tea-room at the time, and 
would have been most happy to assist in 
making a House, but they received no in- 
timation that the House was not likely to 
be made. That surely could not have oc- 
curred if any energetic exertions had been 
made to prevent the occurrence which 
happened. But he wished to draw atten- 
tion to another matter touching the busi- 
ness of the evening. The first Order of 
the Day was the Motion to go into Com- 
mittee on the Representation of the People 
Bill. Upon that the right hon. Member 
for Kilmarnock (Mr. Bouverie) proposed to 
move an Amendment, or rather two 
Amendments—the second of which was 
an Instruction to the Committee to make 
the Franchise and Re-distribution Bills 
one. Then the hon. and gallant Member 
for Wells (Captain Hayter) had given no- 
tice of an Amendment to that Instruction, 
and some doubt existed as to whether the 
Orders of the House would permit the hon. 
and gallant Member’s Motion to be made 
at the time he proposed to make it. He 
therefore suggested that the House should 
be made acquainted with the Order of 
business for the evening, and upon what 
Motion it was proposed to take the sense 
of the House. 

‘Tur CHANCELLOR or razr EXCHE- 
QUER: The course of procedure this even- 
ing will, I think, be this: We assume, 
that after the Order of the Day for the 
Committee on the Representation of the 
People Bill has been read, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Kilmarnock 
(Mr. Bouverie) will move the Instruction 
of which he has given notice; and as far 
as the Government is concerned, they will 
at once accede to that Motion without any 
further discussion. We think the subject 
of referring these Bills to the same Com- 
mittee has been abundantly, though inci- 
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dentally, debated on former occasions, and 
therefore it is that we shall agree to the 
Motion of the right hon. Gentleman. 
Then, according to the Order on the paper, 
the hon. and gallant Member for Wells 
(Captain Hayter) stands next, with an 
Amendment to the Motion of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bouverie). This 
Motion of the hon. and gallant Gentleman, 
I believe, by the forms of the House, can- 
not be moved as an Amendment to the 
Motion of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Bouverie), and therefore it will fall to 
the bottom of the list of Amendments in 
Committee, and will not be debated to- 
night. But that Motion of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman raises a very important 
question. It goes to the root of the whole 
matter, both as regards the measure before 
the House and as regards the Government 
who are responsible for that measure. 
Consequently, I should hope that there will 
be a general disposition to concur with 
the Government in the opinion that that 
Motion is one which some effort should be 
made to bring at once under the judgment 
and decision of the House. Then comes 
next the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Bridgwater (Mr. Kinglake), that it is 
not expedient to go into Committee on the 
Franchise Bill until the House has before 
it the expected Bill for the Re-distribution 
of Seats. 1 presume that that Motion has 
lapsed by force of the existing circum- 
stances. [Mr. Kinexaxe : Certainly.] We 
then come to the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Rochester(Mr. Wykeham Martin)— 

“That it would be neither just nor expedient 
that any class of persons who are entitled to vote 
at the election of Members to serve in Parliament, 
against whom no corrupt practices have been 
proved, should be deprived of their franchise by 
the present Bill” ‘ 


on Friday Evenings. 


—which I presume I may say relates to 
persons employed in the dockyards. 
That Motion is of a somewhat extensive 
character, and I think the whole subject 
could be much better discussed when in 
Committee on the Bill. Perhaps if a pros- 
peetive effect were given to the clause, it 
would be deprived of severity ; but I think 
my hon. Friend would hardly expect the 
House to deal with a proposition which, in 
point of fact, would prevent the House 
from discussing Motions such as that of 
which notice was given by him the other 
night with respect to the freeman’s fran- 
chise in connection with the Irish Reform 
measures. The Government, therefore, 
without pledging themselves to absolutely 
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adhere to the clause in the Bill on this 
subject, in the precise terms in which it 
at present stands, should the House think 
that it is too severe, would appeal to the 
hon. Gentleman not to make his Motion at 
present, but allow it to stand over until 
the Committee, when the whole subject 
can be discussed upon its merits. The 
proposal of the hon. and gallant Member 
for Wells (Captain Hayter) is of a very 
different character, and I trust that no 
Motion of a secondary character will be 
moved, so as to intercept the judgment of 
the House being taken on that Motion at 
the earliest possible convenience. I there- 
fore make an appeal to the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Wykeham Martin) to allow his pre- 
cedence on the paper to be waived, in order 
that the House may have the opportunity 
of coming to the Motion of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman (Captain Hayter). The 
others are not Motions which will inter- 
pose any impediment to the discussion at 
which it is our wish to arrive without any 
delay whatever. 

Mr. P. WYKEHAM MARTIN (Ro- 
chester) said, that nothing could be fur- 
ther from his desire than to oppose any 
proposal of his to the united wish of the 
House. His position, however, was some- 
what peculiar; he gave notice of his Mo- 
tion some weeks ago in consequence of a 
public pledge to use his utmost efforts to 
accomplish the object he had in view, with- 
out any wish to impede the advance of pub- 
lic business. He should in Committee move 
an Amendment to Clause 16, according to 
notice, and he might state that he had 
received many assurances from both sides 
of the House that he should have fair 
play. He would, therefore, in deference 
to the united wishes of the House, give 
way to the hon. and gallant Member for 
Wells, and he hoped, when he should have 
the opportunity of moving his Amend- 
ment, hon. Gentlemen opposite would re- 
collect the concession he had made. 


Representation of 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL—{Bu 68.|—COMMITTEE. 
(Mr, Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir George 
Grey, Mr. Villiers.) 

Order for Committee read. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, that no prefa- 
tory remarks were requisite in making the 
Motion of which he had given notice. The 
subject had undergone considerable discus- 
sion already, and the opinion of the House 
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in reference to it had been unmistakably 
expressed during the debates on the Fran- 
chise and Re-distribution of Seats Bill— 
namely, that the question of Reform should 
be dealt with at once, and in a compre- 
hensive manner. He, therefore, begged to 
move— 

“That the Representation of the People Bill 
and the Re-distribution of Seats Bill be referred 
to the same Committee.” 


Resolution agreed to. 
Mr. BOUVERIE then moved— 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to consolidate the said Bills 
into one Bill.” 


Motion agreed to. 

Ordered, That the Representation of the Peo- 
ple Bill and the Re-distribution of Seats Bill be 
referred to the same Committee :—Jnstruction to 


the Committee, that they have power to consoli- 
date the said Bills into one Bill—(Mr. Bouverie.) 


Sir RAINALD KNIGHTLEY, who 
was very imperfectly heard, rose to move 
the Instruction of which he had given 
notice— 

“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to make provision for the 
better prevention of bribery and corruption at 
elections.”’ 


The hon. Baronet having referred to the 
bribery and corruption which prevailed at 
the last election, more particularly advert- 
ing to the evidence taken before the Yar- 
mouth Election Committee, was understood 
to say that the objections to his proposal 
on the score of time had lost all their 
force. At the beginning of the Session 
the Government told the House of Com- 
mons and the country that the Franchise 
Bill was alone to be proceeded with, and 
that they would stand or fall by their 
proposals. They had “ passed the Rubi- 
con,” had ‘broken their bridges’”’ and 
“ burnt their boats.” But having reached 
the opposite shore they found, apparently, 
that the position of their opponents was 
impregnable; for what had they done 
since? They looked behind them, and 
although their retreat was cut off and 
their bridges and boats both destroyed, 
they found, apparently, that the stream 
was not so forbidding, and that the cur- 
rent was not so rapid as they had imagined, 
for they quietly walked into it and waded 
back again to the shore from which they 
had started. Under the advice of the 
noble Lord the Member for Chester (Earl 
Grosvenor), and with the assistance of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
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Kilmarnock (Mr. Bouverie), the House 
were called upon, at the end of May, 
for an expression of opinion in favour of 
amalgamating the measures—a proceeding 
which in Mareh the Government declared 
to be impracticable. But even while 
executing this strategic manceuvre the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could not 
restrain his unfortunate propensity for 
threatening the House of Commons. He 
ate the leek, but swore he would be most 
horribly revenged; and no doubt, if his 
threat were carried out, he would be most 
horribly revenged, for he told the Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons that he 
would punish them by “ keeping” them 
during the whole of September and Octo- 
ber. The House of Commons were to be 
treated as a parcel of schoolboys, and de- 
prived of their holidays because their task- 
masters had wasted three months of the 
Session by setting them the wrong lesson 
to learn. Whether the House of Commons 
would tolerate the adoption of such a 
course he would not pretend to say; but, 
if they sat until December, he hoped the 
Bill would not pass into law without in- 
cluding in it provisions such as those 
which his Motion contemplated. No Act 
to amend the representation of the people 
could ever be satisfactory which did not 
amend the law relating to bribery and 
corruption. ‘The hon. Member concluded 
by moving that it be an Instruction to the 
Committee of which he had given notice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to make provision for the 
better prevention of bribery and corruption at 
Elections.”’—( Sir Rainald Knightley.) 


Tue CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER: Part of the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman, that in which he canvassed 
the conduct of the Government, was, if I 
may be permitted to say so, rather in 
anticipation of the debate which will oc- 
cur by-and-by, and therefore I will forego 
all attempts either at defence or recrimina- 
tion. As to the Motion of the hon. Gentle- 
man, I will not for a moment doubt that he 
is very sincere and earnest in his desire 
to make provision for the better preven- 
tion of bribery and corruption at elections. 
I venture to appeal to him in the name 
of that very sincerity and earnestness not 
to persevere with this Instruction to the 
Committee. When we contended that 
we were justified by a regard for the in- 
terests of the question in bringing in a 
Franchise Bill apart from the Bill for the 
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Re-distribution of Seats, we were fairly 
open to the reply that on previous occa- 
sions, when Government dealt with the 
questions of Reform, it had been cus- 
tomary to combine these two subjects in 
the same Bill. The hon. Gentleman, 
therefore, must feel how weak is his own 
position when I remind him that, under 
no circumstances, I believe—certainly not 
as a general rule—has it been attempted 
to combine provisions for the prevention 
of bribery and corruption at elections with 
the general question of the Parliamentary 
constitution. The subject is one that 
amply merits separate discussion, but it 
ean hardly, I think, be discussed to ad- 
vantage in connection with a Bill for the 
re-distribution of seats ora Bill relating 
to the franchise. There are many grounds 
upon which the objection may be put; 
but I put it simply on this ground, that 
the questions of the elective franchise and 
re-distribution of seats are subjects which 
naturally, and of necessity, give rise to 
those differences and conflicting interests 
which are connected with party in this 
House ; but the questions connected with 
bribery and corruption are never regarded 
from the same point of view. We have 
always endeavoured to approach them on 
common ground, upon the assumption— 
which, I think, must be regarded as a 
just assumption — that we all have an 
equal interest in the repression of bribery 
and corruption; and there is no reason 
why upon this subject a Gentleman who 
sits at one side of the House should 
regard with suspicion any proposition 
emanating from those with whom he 
ordinarily differs in opinion. It was said 
the other night that health is not infec- 
tious and disease is; and so, I am afraid, 
if we take this, which is not a party ques- 
tion, and fling it into the arena of party 
questions, we do no good whatever in the 
discussion of party questions, while we 
really should do a great deal of harm to 
the discussion of a question which in- 
volves no party considerations at all. 
Certainly, as far as the views of the Go- 
vernment are matured on that subject, 
we are of opinion that Reform is griev- 
ously needed; but it is much easier to 
see the necessity than to suggest remedies, 
and it will not, I think, be possible to 
legislate on that subject without very 
deliberate inquiry as to what can be done. 
But there is another point of which the 
hon, Gentleman will feel the force. The 
commencement of a Parliament is the 
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period at which the great bulk of the 
inquiries take place which commonly 
bring to light the practices pursued at 
elections, and the operation of the law 
with regard to bribery and corruption. 
It would be exceedingly desirable, before 
attempting to handle the question by 
legislation, that we should obtain all such 
experience as the investigation now going 
on may afford us. It appears, I confess, 
to us that the immature state of our in- 
formation with regard to the election in- 
quiries and their results would be itself 
a sufficient reason against attaching to the 
labours upon which the Committee are 
about to enter the additional task that the 
hon. Gentleman proposes to impose. The 
arguments of the hon. Gentleman with 
regard to the horrors of sitting in Sep- 
tember or October in order to dispose 
of the questions of the franchise or 
re-distribution of seats appear to cut 
directly against the view for which he 
contends, because those horrors undoubt- 
edly would not be mitigated by having 
to sit through November in order to 
dispose of the questions connected with 
bribery and corruption. I therefore hope 
the horn. Gentleman will be disposed not 
to press upon the House the adoption of 
this Instruction, but will rest contented 
with the assurance that the Government 
share the convictions of the House upon 
this subject and that the best and most 
stringent provisions which the wisdom and 
experience of this House can devise—not 
too stringent I should hope, but suffi- 
ciently so to prove effectual for the purpose 
— the Government will be prepared to 
adopt and carry out at the time when 
they feel they can approach the subject 
with the greatest advantage. That time, 
however, will not have arrived until the 
information derived from the election in- 
quiries occurring after the general election 
is made complete. 

Mr. OSBORNE: Having been most 
recently returned to this House, I beg 
to express my thanks to my hon. Friend 
the Member for Northamptonshire (Sir 
Rainald Knightley) for having been first 
on the other side of the Iouse to direct 
attention to a point that [ think requires 
reform more even than the franchise or the 
re-distribution ofseats. It is all very well 
for the right hon. Gentleman below me to 
say, “I want experience on the subject of 
bribery.” In God’s name, what experience 
more does he want? Is it not patent to 
this House and to the country that the real 
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plague spot in our Constitution is the bri- 
bery and corruption which was so rife, not 
only in the last, but in every election? 
;No!’] I say yes. And when you 
look at the list of election expenses that 
have been published, and when hon. Mem- 
bers remember their own experience, I say 
that both sides of the House would be act- 
ing a most hypocritical part in saying that 
this was not the most material point on 
which the Minister of the Crown should 
put his finger and legislate at once. For 
my own part, I deeply regret that, instead 
of following the advice of the right hon. 
Member for Kilmarnock —advice which I 
think most mischievous and most likely to 
defeat the Bill, by mingling up the paltry 
re-distribution of seats—for a paltry re-dis- 
tribution it is — with the question of the 
franchise — he did not take the advice of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Northamp- 
tonshire, and deal boldly with this question 
of bribery and corruption. I want to put 
a plain question to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
upon which I hope there will be no evasion. 
When does he intend to legislate on this 
question? Is it to be put off till these 
Commissions have reported? If so, it will 
be put off to what is called: ‘‘a more con- 
venient season,” and we shall hear nothing 
more of it. I think the Motion brought 
forward by my hon. Friend well worthy 
the consideration of the House. If we 
could by any possibility get rid of the re- 
distribution of seats and inquire into this 
question of corruption we should be doing 
something really useful to the country. I 
feel so strongly on this subject that if my 
hon. Friend goes to a division I shall cer- 
tainly support him with my vote. AndI 
do hope some hon. Member will elicit from 
Her Majesty’s Government what is the 
particular course they intend to pursue 
with regard to this question of bribery and 
corruption. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he could not 
separate the questions of bribery and in- 
timidation at elections from the question 
of re-distribution of seats. He felt as 
strongly as the hon. Member for North- 
amptonshire (Sir Rainald Knightley) that 
the present organization of county elections 
did not secure economy. The present sys- 
tem wasa most expensive one. The system 
of intrusting everything to agents had en- 
tirely failed as a measure for securing 
economy. An account was given by the 
election agent of certain large expenses 
which were made certain by the «ppoint- 
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ment of the agent, and then followed large 
contingencies which, remaining behind, 
never came within the purview of the law. 
He (Mr. Newdegate) did not believe that 
bribery was practised to any appreciable 
extent in county elections; but it was 
notorious in borough elections. The accu- 
mulation of wealth had increased the 
expenditure on elections in recent years, 
and to a most dangerous extent, as impair- 
ing the freedom of election, and it was 
likely to become more so ; he looked to the 
re-distribution of seats as the means of pre- 
venting the undue application of wealth to 
corrupting the constituencies. So far from 
deprecating the re-distribution of seats, he 
did not think the Bill went far enough. 
He was a Conservative ; some people called 
him a Tory; but he believed that if the 
Conservative party ever shrunk from the 
masses of their fellow-countrymen—if 
they ever acted as though they did not 
represent a genuine national feeling—their 
cause was lost. Thank God, the allega- 
tion that Conservatives did not represent 
any national feeling was not true. The 
people of this country were Conservative, 
—there was a division of opinion amongst 
them, but they were Conservative, espe- 
cially of their own freedom, and it was 
with that object he was proud of being 
one of their representatives. It was for 
the preservation of the freedom of election 
that the Motion sought to check bribery 
and corruption. The expenditure at elec- 
tions was a growing evil, and he thought 
that the hon. Member for Northamptonshire 
had done his duty in bringing the abuses 
to which it led before the House. If it 
ever came to this, that wealth only was 
represented in the House, or numbers only 
corrupted by wealth, there would be a 
deficiency of talent, and gradually, if the 
electoral system ceased to collect within 
these walls the highest talent, the House 
would become an instrument of degradation 
instead of being an honour to the country. 

Mr. CLAY thought that if a thing was 
tight to be done, it would not be very 
easy to point out a time when it was wrong 
todo it. It seemed to him he must be a 
wise man who could exactly predict the 
length of the life of the present Parlia- 
ment; and he must be a very sanguine 
man who could suppose that it would be 
very long lived. He agreed with his hon. 
Friend the Member for Northamptonshire 
that bribery, corruption, and intimidation 
were the black spot on that House; but 
having regard to the time which former 
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Commissions had taken to make their Re- 
ports, if the House were to wait for the 
Reports of the Commissions which were 
to be appointed in consequence of cases 
which had occurred during the last elec- 
tion, there was nothing more likely than 
that we should have another general elec- 
tion under the present inefficient state of 
the law. There might be another election 
with new constituencies and seats differ- 
ently distributed; and he could not con- 
ceive any position more unhappy for 
new constituencies than one in which they 
would be exposed to all those evils which 
the present law was confessedly powerless 
to remedy. For those reasons, and believ- 
ing the subject to be by far the most press- 
ing that could come before the House, he 
would vote with the hon. Member for North- 
amptonshire if he went to a division on 
his Motion. 

Sir LAW RENCE PALK confessed that 
the reply of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to his hon. Friend the Member for 
Northamptonshire had taken him by sur- 
prise. The right hon. Gentleman seemed 
to treat the question of bribery, intimida- 
tion, and corruption as a matter of no great 
moment—one that might be taken up at 
any time that was convenient to the 
House. But there was no Reformer so 
ardent that he wished to go through a 
course of Reform; there was no Member 
who did not wish to see the question 
settled for at least the present generation 
of legislators; and there was not a Mem- 
ber on either side of the House who would 
stand up and say that any measure of Re- 
form could be satisfactory to the House or 
the country that did not deal with the 
question of bribery, intimidation, and cor- 
ruption. It seemed to him to be the very 
pith and marrow of Reform. He quite 
admitted that the measure before the House 
was open to. great cavil and discussion, 
and that there was very considerable doubt 
whether it could under any circumstances 
be made a measure which would be ac- 
ceptable to the country; but there was 
one question as to which no two men held 
different opinions, and that was the ex- 
tensive corruption of many places which 
now returned Members to Parliament. 
There was another question which he 
might submit to the House. It was pro- 
posed largely to extend the franchise. 
Were they going to extend the franchise 
to those whose poverty made them more 
especially susceptible to the chance of 
being bribed or intimidated without giving 
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them any defence? Were they willing to 
permit wealth to prostitute the constitu- 
encies of England, and pass it over asa 
question which the House could take up 
at any time, or whenever they had nothing 
else to do? If those were the principles 
on which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was going to legislate, he ventured to think 
they would not meet with the approbation 
of the House or of the country. The 
question was a grave one, which ought not 
to be passed lightly over. No man who 
had any pride in his country—no man who 
had read the page of history—could doubt 
that the great blot on the English consti- 
tution related to the great question which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
passed over so lightly. He could assure 


the right hon, Gentleman that if he! 


thought the question could be passed by 
in this way he was very much mistaken. 
He appealed to hon. Members at the 
other side of the House to support the hon. 
Member for Northamptonshire, who he 
hoped would not flinch from pressing his 
Motion to a division. 

Sm GEORGE GREY: I apprehend the 
question before the House is not whether 
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bribery and punishing persons who are 
guilty of it. The existing law is very 
stringent; and I believe its inefficiency is 
an assumed rather than a real inefficiency. 
The Corrupt Practices Act prevents per- 
sons from sheltering themselves under the 
plea that they are not to be called on to 
criminate themselves. There may be an 
inquiry first by a Committee, and then by 
a Commission; and I have already ex- 
pressed my opinion that if the House are 
really in earnest they might do much by 
means of the existing law, after receiving 
the Report of a Commission, to put down 
bribery and corruption. I believe if they 
did not respect: too carefully the rights of 
the minority who had not been guilty of 
bribery, but if they boldly applied the 
penalty of disfranchisement in cases where 
bribery has been shown to prevail ex- 
tensively among a constituency, they 
would do more to check bribery than is 
likely to be done by any new enactment. 
At the same time, I am not prepared to 
say that some provisions of a more penal 
character might not be framed to deter 





persons from being guilty of the crime. 
The hon. Member for Glamorganshire (Mr. 





bribery, corruption, and intimidation were | Hussey Vivian) has given notice of a pro- 
extensively practised at the last election | position, the effect of which would be to 


and at former elections, nor whether it is | deprive for ever of his vote the person 
important that the House should use every | giving a bribe, or the person receiving one. 
means of checking those practices, but | 1 presume there would be a similar provi- 
whether it is expedient the House should |sion in the case of intimidation. The 
agree to this Instruction, which will not | House can consider that proposition at the 
only give the Committee power but will | proper time; but to adopt the Instruction 
oblige them to introduce into the Reform | of the hon. Baronet the Member for Nor- 
Bill provisions against bribery, corruption, | thamptonshire in the absence of any specific 
aud intimidation. When an Instruction proposal would, in my opinion, be unwise 
of this kind is moved it is usual for the | as regards the object in view, and would 
Member who proposes it to give the House | only retard the progress of the Bill which 
some information as to the means by which | the House now has before it. I hope, 
the Committee are to carry it into effect. | therefore, the House will not agree to the 
But in this case the hon. Member for | Motion. 

Northamptonshire has not done so. He| Sir HUGH CAIRNS: With regard to 
assumes — what I dare say no one is | the objection of the right hon. Gentleman 
prepared to deny—that bribery has pre- | that no specific provision has been proposed 
vailed at elections ; but he does not state | by the hon. Member for Northamptonshire 
by what provisions he would prevent it at | (Sir Rainald Knightley), I apprehend that 
future elections. Neither does the hon. | the object of an Instruction is not to propose 


Member for South Devon (Sir Lawrence 
Palk), though I think he has rather pointed 
to the ballot, to which, perhaps, he has be- 
come a convert. From my experience of 
one or two Bills directed against those 
practices, I know the subject is one with 
which there is no little difficulty in deal- 
ing ; and I express my own opinion when 
I say that I cannot put much faith in 
mere penal enactments for preventing 


Sir Lawrence Palk 


on the face of it a specific amendment of 
the law, but to give power to a Committee 
to deal with a subject which otherwise it 
could not deal with, so that in the Com- 
mittee proposals may be brought forward 
for an alteration of the law. I confess 
that I was rather surprised at the state- 
ment which we have just heard from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. The 
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right hon. Gentleman said that my hon. 
Friend the Member for Northamptonshire 
had assumed that the law was defective, 
but had not shown where it was defective; 
and the right hon. Gentleman stated that 
he himself was not prepared to say that 
Parliament could go further, as far as se- 
verity was concerned, in legislating on the 
subject of bribery at elections. But the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said, not many minutes ago, 
not simply that he was of opinion, but that 
Her Majesty’s Government were of opi- 
nion, that the law on this subject was 
gravely and seriously defective. Now, how 
can we reconcile these two statements ? 
I must say that the two reasons given by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer for re- 
jecting the Instruction are not reasons to 
which the House ought to attach much 
weight. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that in a new Parliament inquiries had to 
take place on the subject of bribery, and 
that, therefore, it was better to wait till 
those inquiries were concluded, because 
until then you could not have the facts on 
which to proceed. Now, I believe I am 
correct in saying that the Election Com- 
mittees have terminated, and that there 
are Commissions which either have been 
or will shortly be moved for in four in- 
stances. I want to know whether the 
House imagines that in the course of those 
four inquiries anything will be elicited 
which would bear on the general question 
as to what legislation on the subject ought 
to be? I dare say you will find out by means 
of these inquiries, whether 50, 100, or 150 
men were bribed in some particular bo- 
rough, but no light will be thrown on the 
general question. Suppose, however, that 
all the four Commissions were to report that 
bribery had not extensively prevailed in 
those four communities, would the House be 
ready to say, ‘‘ Oh, all that we have been 
talking about bribery for years past is a 
myth, because, with regard to four parti- 
cular localities, a report has been made 
showing that bribery does not extensively 
prevail there?” I apprehend it is utterly 
impossible that any finding of these Com- 
missions could alter the general question, 
and I think that it is necessary to make pro- 
vision, in some shape or other, for the pur- 
pose of preventing the increase of bribery 
at elections. The second reason assigned 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer is even more singular 
than the first. He said, “Do not give 
the Instruction to the Committee, because, 
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if you do, you will find both sides of the 
House agreeing about it. There will be 
no dispute about it, it will not be a party 
question, and, therefore, you had better 
uot raise the question at all.” Well, if 
we have that happy prospect, it will cer- 
tainly be a variety to find some subject on 
which there is no difference of opinion. 
Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN said, there 
could be no doubt that bribery had exten- 
sively prevailed at the last general election, 
and at all previous general elections. So 
strong was his opinion on the subject (hav- 
ing served as Chairman of two Committees), 
that he had ventured to put a Notice on 
the subject on the paper which stood for 
the next day. If that Motion should be 
carried, it would, of course, be very much 
in the nature of an Instruction, and would 
effect what he believed to be the universal 
desire of every Gentleman having a seat 
in that House. The following was the 
Motion of which he had given notice :— 
“That it is the opinion of this House that any 
person found by a Royal Commission to have been 
guilty of offering or giving a bribe to any elector, 
in order to induce him to vote, or to abstain from 
voting, or on account of his having voted or ab- 
stained from voting for any candidate at an 
election of a Knight of the Shire or Burgess to 
serve in Parliament, shall henceforth and for ever 
be disqualified from exercising the Electoral Fran- 
chise or from sitting in Parliament.” 
An inquiry by Royal Commission was a 
judicial inquiry, and when a Commission 
decided that a person had received or had 
given a bribe, they might accept as a fact 
that it was so. Was it right that any per- 
son who had given or received a bribe should 
afterwards exercise the franchise? If such 
a Resolution were passed it would do more 
to stop bribery than had been effected by 
all the measures on the subject that had 
passed the House. If the hon. Member 
for Northamptonshire (Sir Rainald Knight- 
ley) should go to a division he would be 
unable to support him, because he (Mr. 
Hussey Vivian) was sincerely desirous that 
this Reform Bill should pass, and he had 
no desire whatever that it should be got 
rid of by a side-wind. The more they 
loaded this Bill with Instructions, the less 
likelihood there was of its becoming law 
during the present Session. A bribery 
Bill was almost sufficient for a Session in 
itself. He was in the House when the 
Act with respect to bribery was passed, 
and he recollected the length of time it 
took to pass it. He believed that if they 
superadded this subject to the Bill—the 
objections already raised being so nume- 
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rous—the effect would be pretty well to 
shelve the Bill altogether. 

Mr. MOWBRAY said, if any justifica- 
tion was required for the Motion of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Northampton- 
shire, it was to be found in the conduct of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home Se- 
cretary respecting the Commissions which 
had been appointed. It would bea month 
to-morrow since the Motions for the four 
Commissions to inquire into the existence 
of corrupt practices at the late elections 
for Totnes, Lancaster, Reigate, and Great 
Yarmouth had been agreed to. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government offered no opposition, 
the matter was referred to another place, 
and since then nothing more had been 
heard about it. But surely it was the 
duty of the Government to take care that 
some one should move the House of Lords 
in order that the Commissions might issue. 
[Sir Grorck Grey: Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have done so.} He wished to 
know when that had been done. The 
public journals, from which hon. Gentle- 
men usually derived their knowledge of 
what passed in the other House, had not 
noticed the circumstanee that attention 
had been called to these Commissions of 
Inquiry, and the Commissions themselves 
had not issued from the Home Office. 
If those Commissions were to be a ground 
for delay in acceding to the present Mo- 
‘tion, Her Majesty’s Government ought to 
satisfy the House that they have shown 
due diligence in causing them to issue. If 
the Government were really in earnest in 
dealing with this question, they would 
take care that the Commissions should 
issue forthwith. Then, if the sitting of 
Parliament were carried on till September 
or November, the Reports of the Commis- 
sions would be ready, and the House would 
have time todeal with this Bill. He hoped 
the Motion of the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Northamptonshire would be agreed to. 

Mr. STANILAND said, he also had a 
notice on the paper in the shape of an 
Instruction to the Committee. He had 
voted for the second reading of the Elec- 
toral Franchise Bill, and desired to see it 
pass; but he did not expect that, if the 
Bill should pass, there would be any abate- 
ment of corrupt practices unless at the 
same time some legislative measures for 
their repression were adopted. He was 
surprised at the assertion of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that there was not suffi- 
cient evidence of the existence of bribery. 
[The Cuancettor of the ExcueguEn dis- 
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sented.] The right hon. Gentleman’s 
words were, that then the House had not 
experience enough of the prevalence of 
bribery to enable it to come to a decision 
on the subject. Why, from the days of 
Sudbury downward, there had been abun- 
dant evidence and experience of that fact ; 
and during the last two months no fewer 
than fifty-four petitions had been presented 
against the return of Members represent- 
ing boroughs in England, in four-fifths of 
which bribery was alleged to have taken 
place, and the decisions of the Committees 
appointed to inquire into these petitions 
fully demonstrated that bribery had existed 
to a great extent. There was one borough, 
however, which had not been the subject 
of investigation during the present Session 
—a borough on the east coast, with a con- 
stituency of between 1,000 and 1,100. 
He had it on the authority of a gentleman 
connected with that borough, that out of 
that number of constituents over 700 were 
bribed. [‘‘ Name, name!”] He had fur- 
ther to state, on the authority of that 
gentleman, that the average price of the 
700 voters was £35 per head. [*‘ Name, 
name!” }] And he could further state, on 
the same authority, that several of the 
independent electors of the borough, who 
were tenants of his informant, had had 
offered to them, and had actually received, 
£60 per head for their votes. [‘‘ Name, 
name!’’] And yet there had been no 
petition against the return for that bo- 
rough, and it was now represented in the 
House. [‘‘Name!”] He had not the 
slightest objection, privately, to give the 
name ; but it would be painful, no doubt, 
to the feelings of the hon. Member for the 
borough to which he referred, and who 
was now sitting in that House. They had 
had before them, from the various Election 
Committees, cases where bribery had been 
proved, and they knew that bribery had 
extensively prevailed in many boroughs, 
and he would put it to hon. Members 
whether the time had not arrived for 
something to be done. It was obvious 
that if there were no persons to offer 
bribes there would be none to receive 
them; and when they inveighed against 
the poor voter for being more exposed 
to the temptation of bribery than the 
richer voter, they ought at the same 
time to remember that if the temptation 
were not placed in his way by the agents 
of hon. Members sitting in that House, 
the bribery would not take place. He 
trusted that when the question did come 
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forward—as sooner or later it must—who- 
ever had the conduct of the measure would 
take care that those who offered the bribes 
were made the objects of punishment rather 
than those who received them. The ques- 
tion of bribery came to this: they must 
do one of two things—either they must 
legalize bribery, or they must take effectual 
measures to destroy the system altogether ; 
for they had arrived at this condition, that 
in the present Parliament, out of 334 
Members, representing the boroughsof Eng- 
land and Wales, one out of every seven of 
them had been charged publicly, by peti- 
tion lodged in that House, with the com- 
mission of bribery and intimidation. That 
was the unvarnished fact; and he put it 
to the House whether the Government 
ought not to pledge themselves to do some- 
thing on a question of such importance, 
“which so greatly affected the character and 
dignity of the House. It was incumbent 
upon the Government that they should 
undertake, during the present Session, to 
introduce a Bill to settle the law as to 
bribery. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had said the 
law was already very stringent, and he 
doubted whether it could be made more 
so. Now he (Mr. Staniland) thought the 
law was decidedly favourable to the con- 
tinuance of the system which prevailed. 
It was his misfortune to lose his seat 
by a minority of twelve, and it cost him 
£500 or £600 to petition for it; but in 
the case of Nottingham, he was told that 
the expenses connected with the peti- 
tion against the return for the borough 
amounted to something like £16,000. 
[Mr. Ossorne : Not in respect of the last 
election.] He supposed the hon. Gentle- 
man had had to deal with more peaceable 
“lambs ” than there had been at the 
election previous. The cost of the inquiry 
at Nottingham, he understood, amounted 
to something like £10,000. And why 
was that? Because the inquiry could not 
take place on the spot, and they had had 
to drag witnesses, candidates, solicitors, 
agents, and everybody connected with the 
matter to London, at an enormous cost, 
which put it entirely out of the question 
that any poor man should contest the vali- 
dity of an election. This was not the fault 
of the Act of Parliament, but the fault of 
the law which Parliament had sanctioned. 
It would be far better if provision were 
made that a Select Committee appointed 
upon such an inquiry should conduct that 
inquiry upon the spot where all the cir- 
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cumstances arose. ‘The sacrifice of time 
on the part of hon. Members that such a 
course would entail would be little com- 
pared with the enormous sacrifice imposed 
upon all other persons attending a Com- 
mittee. He would also venture to make 
another suggestion, and that was that in 
the case of a Member petitioned against 
for bribery and unseated, provision should 
be made to enable the candidate who had 
polled the next highest number of votes, 
in a certain proportion, to claim the seat. 
In the case, for instance of a man who 
polled one-third of the votes, and who lost 
the seat through the bribery of his oppo- 
nent, he thought it would be better, on 
unseating the Member guilty of bribery, 
to give the seat to the other candidate, 
With reference to the prevention of bri- 
bery, the only suggestion he had ever heard 
made to effect that object was that the 
ballot should be adopted. He confessed 
that he was not an advocate for the ballot, 
as he believed that with the ballot and 
with money there was not a constituency 
under 4,000 or 5,000 in this country 
that would not return any man whose 
pocket was the largest. He believed that 
the ballot would be of the greatest assist- 
ance in promoting bribery. He believed 
that the only effectual remedy to prevent 
bribery would be to group the boroughs 
of this country together in such a manner 
as that it would be almost a physical im- 
possibility for bribery to be committed. 
How was it that bribery did not exist in 
counties? It was because of the extent 
of the constituencies, and because those 
constituencies were so dispersed over so 
large an area that any machinery for the 
commission of bribery would be ineffectual. 
His proposal was— 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Gentle- 
man was not in order. He might speak 
generally upon the subject before the 
House, but he could not speak on the 
proposal of which he had given notice for 
a future day. 

Mr. STANILAND then concluded by 
expressing a hope that the right hon. 
Baronet the Home Secretary would take 
eare that pending the discussion of these 
Bills some pledge was given by the Go- 
vernment to the House that they would 
introduce a measure on this subject, which 
should show the country that they were 
really as anxious as was the country itself, 
and as he believed the House was, to do 
away with this vice and to settle this 
question which had proved so great a pest. 
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Mr. BARROW said, it would be a matter 
of the greatest pain to him, as an admirer 
of our Constitution, if this blot of bribery 
should remain unchecked. He thought 
that before they subjected a larger portion 
of the population to the possibility of de- 
moralization they ought to endeavour, by 
some meuns or other, to put a stop to the 
bribery which prevailed too generally at 
elections. No hon. Gentleman in that 
House could say he was ignorant of the 
fact that bribery was carried on in his own 
neighbourhood, though he (Mr. Barrow) 
was, happily, able to say that it had not 
extended to the division of the county 
which he represented (South Notts). No 
hon. Gentleman could say he was not satis- 
fied in his conscience that there existed an 
amount of bribery which ought, if pos- 
sible, to be put down. Bribery at present 
was the greatest blot upon our Constitution, 
and he was not willing to take the step 
they were about to do until the question 
was practically dealt with. 

Tax ATTORNEY GENERAL: I wish, 


in the first instance, to advert to what has | 
| merits only, with the view of putting the 


been said respecting the Commissions 
moved for in this House, because there is 
a misapprehension with regard to the 
facts. The noble Lord at the head of the 
Government was about to move for these 
Commissions in the other House, when a 
noble and independent Lord (Earl Grey), 
who takes a prominent part in the debates 
of that House, stated that he thought, in 
respect of so important a proposal, more 
time ought to be given to the House for the 
examination of the evidence ; and at the 
instance of that noble Lord and under these 
circumstances delay unavoidably occurred, 
and the consequence is that the House of 
Lords has not yet expressed its acquies- 
cence in the Address of this House, and it 
has been impossible that the Commissions 
should be issued. I hope I shall not be 
thought intrusive if I offer a few words 
upon the Motion before the House. The 
question is, not whether we shall endea- 
vour, at the proper time and in the proper 
manner, to do all in our power to put an 
end to bribery, but whether this is the 
proper time. I apprehend the rule of busi- 
ness is, if you wish to do things well, to 
do one thing at a time, and then to con- 
sider well the thing which you are about 
todo. With regard to the general ques- 
tion of Reform, the House has expressed 
the opinion that the one thing which must 
be done comprehends 
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the re-distribution of seats; and the Go- 
vernment, acceding to the view of the 
House upon that subject, has accepted the 
Motion of the right hon. Member for Kil- 
marnock (Mr. Bouverie). I am quite sure 
that all those who anxiously desire to do 
that one thing, comprehending those two 
important branches of the subject, must be 
aware that it is a very great and a very 
serious, not to say difficult, undertaking, 
which requires their whole attention and 
their best energies. Those who really 
desire to settle this question cannot wish, 
at the same time and as part of the same 
measure, to introduce another subject, 
which, however important in its connec- 
tion with the Parliamentary system of 
this country, has hitherto, I believe, 
always been settled in a different Bill. No 
Government which has ever brought for- 
ward any Reform Bill at any time has even 
thought of mixing this question up with 
Parliamentary Reform. It isa subject that 
will be best considered if separately con- 
sidered. I feel quite convinced that if the 
House will look at the question upon its 


greatest possible check upon bribery, it will 
say that the worst step they could possibly 
take would be to proceed in the way pro- 
posed by the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Northamptonshire (Sir Rainald Knightley). 
My hon. and learned Friend (Sir Hugh 
Cairns), of whom it is very difficult to 
suppose that he misunderstands anybody, 
has not done justice to what fell from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. My right 
hon. Friend, as I understood him, did not 
say or mean to say that the House was 
sure to be agreed upon any proposal that 
could be made in order to put an end to 
bribery and corruption. What my right 
hon. Friend said was that he believed 
the House to be of one mind with re- 
gard to their general purpose in this 
matter — of one mind in their desire to 
find the best means of putting a stop 
to an evil requiring correction. We know, 
however, from experience, that, so far 
from its being easy to agree upon a 
remedy for that evil, it is, perhaps, one of 
the most difficult subjects in the world to 
deal with. What is the reason we are 
not further advanced than we at present 
are in applying a remedy? Why, because 
all the means hitherto tried have been 
inefficient for the purpose. We have heard 
further suggestions this evening — one 


two important | to give the seat under certain conditions 


branches of the subject—the franchise and | to the candidate of the minority; another, 
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that the subject should be inquired into 
by a Committee sitting upon the spot. 
These may, very possibly, be good sugges- 
tions—certainly, they are very serious 
and important ones. But to suppose that 
the House would be at once unanimous in 
accepting them would certainly imply the 
possession of a sanguine temperament in- 
deed. The subject is as difficult as it is 
important, and the proper course is to deal 
with it deliberately, relying upon the 
unanimity of purpose in the House, but 
by no means expecting unanimity of 
opinion. Certainly if our object is not to 
stop the Reform Bill, but really to sup- 
press bribery, nothing could be worse 
than to insist that the Government, who 
do not pretend to have a measure ready, 
should introduce into this Bill provisions 
to be extemporized with regard to bribery, 
and that the House should act upon hasty 
and hurried suggestions arising from all 
parts of the House. I did not understand 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to say 
that the law requires to be made more 
stringent with regard to penalties, nor 
did I understand the Home Secretary to 
say that the law in his judgment was 
susceptible of no improvement. The 
Home Secretary says that as to penalties 
he thinks we have probably gone as far 
as we can go; he did not say that in 
another direction another remedy might 
not be sought for. But he added that 
such a remedy must be sought for with 
great deliberation, and that it might be 
impossible to find it if we proceeded in the 
way suggested by the hon. Baronet. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer did not say 
that we had not enough evidence to war- 
rant our belief in the existence of corrup- 
tion, but that these Commissions had been 
issued because it was thought of import- 
ance to get to the root of the matter, and 
to obtain information which can in no 
other way be supplied; and the detailed 
information thus to be furnished, showing 
the extent of the existing corruption, the 
length of time during which and the 
methods by which it has been carried on, 
are points which ought to be carefully con- 
sidered. The real truth is this: if the 
present Motion is pressed upon the House 
as one means of throwing over all Reform 
in the present Session, it may be a very 
good Motion for that purpose. But if the 
object is to promote purity of election it is 
the most ill-considered proposal which 
could be made. 

Mr. WHITESIDE: The manner in 
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which the Members of the Government 
have addressed themselves to this question 
deserves, I think, the notice of the House. 
My hon. Friend (Sir Rainald Knightley) 
put a plain practical question to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; the right hon. 
Gentleman evaded it; the Secretary of 
State rambled into a disquisition upon 
the ballot; and the Attorney General mo- 
ralizes and does nothing. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman gives as one reason for 
not adopting the course suggested, that 
the Government have no Bill ready; but 
it is marvellous in how short a time the 
Government can get a Bill ready when 
they choose; and if pressure is only put 
upon them, I have no doubt that the 
Ministry, who can unsettle and resettle 
the Constitution in a few days, will soon 
be able to propose clauses with a view to 
repress the crime of bribery. The At- 
torney General admits that the law on the 
subject which now exists is not satisfac- 
tory. That is the very ground for dis- 
cussing the subject. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer says he sees the difficulty, 
and cannot see the remedy for it. That 
is surely to pass a censure upon himself ; 
because if a difficulty exists it is the duty 
of the Minister to find a remedy, and if 
he cannot find a remedy—I shall not tell 
him what he ought to do. One thing has 
been made clear by this discussion. The 
Attorney General has delicately intimated 
that his opinion is in favour of Parlia- 
mentary Reform—a point upon which 
before we were left in doubt. The hon, 
and learned Gentleman, it now appears, 
absolutely thirsts for it—he is for pressing 
on the Reform question — and will not 
allow any delay even for the purpose of 
considering the prevention of bribery, or 
curtailing the expenses of elections. The 
real point, however, was stated by the 
hon. Member for Glamorganshire (Mr. 
Hussey Vivian). It was that Parliamen- 
tary Reform would be endangered by con- 
sidering bribery at elections. So that Par- 
liamentary Reform consists in evading the 
question of bribery and corruption. 

Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN said, he had 
stated that the Bill would be endangered 
if this Instruction were agreed to. 

Mr. WHITESIDE: Quite so. I un- 
derstood the hon. Member to say he was 
apprehensive that if we dealt with the 
subject of bribery and expenses of elec- 
tions, we might endanger Parliamentary 
Reform — so that, as I understand him, 
Reform is to be carried, leaving bribery 
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and election expenses to flourish un- 
touched. A practical question is pre- 
sented to the House, and I have no doubt 
that a practical remedy will be found by 
somebody when it is understood that the 
House is really in earnest on the subject. 
Mr. BRIGHT: I think that those who 
sent us here, when to-morrow they read 
the report of what has taken place, espe- 
cially the speeches made on the other side 
of the House, will be extremely gratified 
at the new zeal of hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site with regard to purity of election—and 
their gratification will be the greater if 
they should happen to believe in that zeal. 
Now, there is no man in the House, I am 
sure, notwithstanding the speeches that 
have been made, and there is no man out 
of it who knows anything about the prin- 
ciples of law-making, who is not quite 
certain of this—that to attempt to draw 
up a series of clauses upon all matters 
affecting the conduct of elections, with a 
view to insert them in this Bill, is nota 
proceeding which is wise with regard to 
the question of purity of election, and is 
most adverse to the Bill now before the 
House. The Attorney General has already 
stated that, and I repeat it. This ques- 


tion of purity of election is a very great 


and a very difficult question. We have 
had several Committees of the House to 
inquire into it. I recollect sitting ona 
Committee for many weeks with, I think, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, one of 
the Members for Suffolk (Sir FitzRoy 
Kelly). Well, every kind of proposition 
almost was made. Most of them were 
rejected; and of those that were accepted 
by the Committee some have been rejected 
by the House and some have been ac- 
cepted, but those that were accepted have 
apparently utterly failed. Some Members 
have an idea that you can suppress bri- 
bery and corruption by measures of pun- 
ishment. I entertain no such belief. The 
law is strong enough now as far as the 
matter of punishment is concerned, and 
yet apparently the law effects nothing in 
the suppression of bribery. What is clear 
to every man who is connected with the 
representative system in every other coun- 
try but this is, that you can only suppress 
bribery by having constituencies suffi- 
ciently large, and by having the mode of 
election by ballot. Now, Sir, I will not 
go into a discussion of that question, but 
an hon. Gentleman behind me has referred 
to it, and 1 wish only to utter one sen- 
tence with regard to it. It is this—that 
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there is no country in the world but this 
in which we have constant charges and 
admissions of the gross bribery which takes 
place at elections. It is not charged uni- 
versally—it is scarcely charged at all in 
the United States. [‘Oh, oh!”] It is 
not charged in any of the countries on 
the European Continent. [‘‘Oh, oh!’’] 
I beg to tell my hon. Friend that the 
electoral system of all these countries, or 
nearly all, differs from that of this coun- 
try in this particular—that small constitu- 
encies such as we have—manageable con- 
stituencies—are not known, and vote by 
ballot is all but universal. Now, the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Northampton- 
shire (Sir Rainald Knightley) has proposed 
that the House should go into an entirely 
new question in Committee on this Bill. I 
venture to say that, whether he be honest 
in making this proposal now with a view 
to forward generally the cause of Reform 
or not, I am quite sure that the result of 
his proposition, and I fear the object of 
his proposition—as far as it is supported 
by many Gentlemen —is to cumber the 
Bill of the Government so that it shall be 
impossible to pass it through Parliament 
during this Session. I do not know whe- 
ther the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as 
leader of the ILouse, and the most influen- 
tial Member of the Government, will think 
fit to accede to any such proposition. I 
think he has not gained much by having 
acceded to the proposition of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Kilmarnock. 
I believe the proper course to be taken 
with regard to Reform was that which the 
Government offered to the House in the 
first instance; and that every step they 
take in adding to their measure any of 
those propositions which are intended to 
make the Bill more comprehensive — in 
doing something now which may be ne- 
cessary to be done, but which they have 
not proposed to do at present —is only 
adding to their difficulties in carrying any 
Bill at all. And I state without hesita- 
tion my opinion that outside this House 
every Member, whether he be on this side 
or upon that, who insists on adding to this 
Bill matter which does not come within 
its original scope of extending the fran- 
chise or of re-arranging the distribution of 
seats, will be adjudged as a man who is 
putting obstacles in the path of this Bill ; 
and is desirous to embarrass the Govern- 
ment, whose difficulties, whatever else we 
may disagree about, we must all admit 
are at least sufficient for the time. 
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Mr. DISRAELI: I merely rise to ex- ! 
press my confidence that the House will | 


come to a decision upon this question 
without being influenced by the reign 
of terror with which the hon. Gentle- 


man is continually threatening us. These | 
Not / 
having succeeded in frightening us by | 
the letter which was read to the meeting | ment of the Government? 
‘General, in a speech which was really 


threats come somewhat too often. 


on Primrose Hill, the hon. Gentleman re- 
peats these threats here ; but the House 
of Commons will not, I am sure, be de- 
terred from doing what, under the circum- 
stances, I clearly believe to be its duty. 
The hon. Gentleman has taunted us with a 
new-born zeal in favour of measures to put 
down bribery and corruption at elections ; 
but I was not aware that we on this side 
of the House were particularly inrerested 
in maintaining that system of corruption. 
I have always understood that the great 
mass of Gentlemen on this side of the House 
returned by counties do, at least, represent 
constituencies to whom corruption has 
never fora moment been imputed; and if 
I look to the records of the last Parliament 
upon this subject, and especially to the 
proceedings of the last general election, I 
do not find with regard to the borough 
elections that we on this side of the House 
have any cause to be afraid of confronting 
this question. Whether the feelings of 
the hon. Gentleman and those intimately 
connected with him are the same I shall 
not stop to inquire ; but if we are attacked 
upon this head I ean fairly retort by ap- 
pealing to the annals of Wakefield and of 
Huddersfield. In those instances the 
charges were very properly held to be 
proved, but they at least were not made 
against Members sitting on this side of the 
House. 

Cotonet CROSLAND rose to explain 
that the occurrences to which the right 
hon. Gentleman had alluded in connection 
with Huddersfield had not taken place at 
the last election. [‘ Order! ’’] 

Mr, DISRAELI: The hon. Gentleman 
has no right to interrupt me for the pur- 
pose of making an explanation. I was 
not alluding to his case; but even if 
I were, it would be equally good for my 
argument. It is perfectly immaterial 
whether the hon. Gentleman’s experience 
is more or less recent. I understand, how- 
ever, from the hon. Gentleman that my 
statement with regard to the previous elec- 
tion was quite accurate. Let me remind 
the House what they are called upon todo 
by the Instruction that has been moved by 
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my hon. Friend the Member for North- 
amptonshire. It is to perform a duty 
which in my mind is the very first the 
House ought to consider under the circum- 
stances in which the Government are 
placed with regard to their measure for 
the improvement of the representation of 
the people in Parliament. What is the argu- 
The Attorney 


only explanatory of the speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, says that 
there is no precedent for it—that in 1832, 
when the great measure of Parliamentary 
Reform was introduced, the House was not 
asked to deal with the questions of corrup- 
tion and bribery when it was dealing with 
the extension of the franchise and the 
re-distribution of seats. That is true 
enough ; but in 1832 you were creating 
the constituencies that have since become 
corrupt, and it is now our duty to profit 
by the experience of what has occurred 
since 1832. We know that the measure 
of 1832, though it may have conferred in- 
calculable benefits upon the country, has 
led to an increase in bribery and corrup- 
tion; and when we are therefore called 
upon to increase the constituencies and 
to institute fresh borough representation, 
what is more natural than that we should 
profit by the experience of the past, and 
at the same time adopt measures by which 
the evil should not only not be increased, 
but may possibly be reduced? We cannot, 
therefore, I think, possibly refrain from 
acceding to the Instruction of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Northamptonshire, 
and I still hope that the Government will 
relieve the House from the necessity of di- 
viding upon the Motion. 

Coronet CROSLAND: I rise to make 
an explanation [ Cries of “ Divide!” | and I 
hope that as a new Member I shall be 
allowed to make it. When I unfortu- 
nately ventured to interrupt the right 
hon. Gentleman when he mentioned Hud- 
dersfield along with Wakefield, I did so 
because I felt it to be my duty as the pre- 
sent Member for Huddersfield; because, 
although I have unfortunately been put 
to the expense of having to go before an 
Election Committee, I have come out of 
it free from blemish and from blame, and 
I wished to explain this to the House, 
inasmuch as though I may have some 
faults of my own, I do not want to have 
the sins of other people to answer for as 
well as my own. 


Mr. WYLD, said, he should support the 
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Motion and hoped that the hon. Baronet 
would proceed to a division. The Govern- 
ment proposed to link pure and impure 
boroughs, to the great probable injury of 
the former constituencies. It was there- 
fore necessary, for the sake of the purer 
boroughs, that more stringent measures 
should be adopted for the prevention of 
bribery and corruption. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON: When my 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer introduced the Franchise Bill 
to the House, he announced generally the 
views of the Government upon Reform, 
and said in his speech that a part of the 
subject was undoubtedly the question of 
expenses at elections, and of bribery and 
corruption ; and he said that the Govern- 
ment would not consider that they had 
completely dealt with the question of 
Reform until they had reviewed the law 
affecting these subjects and made such 
changes as might be found necessary. He 
stated also that it was the intention of the 
Government to deal with the question, 
although they did not intend to do so in 
this Bill. The charge against the Fran- 
chise Bill, was that the exclusion of the 
question of the re-distribution of seats 
from the measure was without precedent, 
and one of the reasons given for including 
both these questions in one Bill was the 
fact that no Reform Bill had ever been 
introduced into Parliament by any Go- 
vernment without including both these 
subjects. I venture to remind the House 
that there never was a Government Bill 
relating to the question of Reform which 
contained a series of clauses the ob- 
ject of which was to deal with the 
question of bribery and corruption. If 
we had introduced such clauses into 
this Bill we should have been depart- 
ing from all precedent; and the charge 
made against us would have been that we 
had taken as an unprecedented a course 
by including bribery clauses in our Bill 
as we had done by the exclusion of 
the question of the distribution of seats. 
It is indeed a part of Reform always dealt 
with separately. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Buckinghamshire 
in introducing his Reform Bill of 1859, 
though many years had elapsed since 
1832, and though there had in the mean- 
time been plenty of bribery, never thought 
of including a series of clauses relating 
to the subject. The fact is that this 
Motion is a very effectual mode of les- 
sening the chance of carrying the Reform 
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Bill, and I should think that my right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would not be acting as a true 
friend of his own proposals if he gave 
his sanction to the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Northamptonshire. If the 
hon. Member succeeds in carrying his 
Instruction, I hope he will be prepared 
with the clauses he wishes to have in- 
serted. We have not had the slightest 
indication of what his proposals are to 
consist. We are asked to agree to this 
Instruction without any knowledge what- 
ever of what plan is to be proposed, and I 
am quite certain that no person can view 
this Motion in any other light than as 
an indirect mode of obstructing the Go- 
vernment Reform Bill. 


Question put, 

“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to make provision for the 
better prevention of bribery and corruption at 
Elections.—(Sir Rainald Knightley.) 

The House divided :—Ayes 248; Nocs 
238: Majority 10. 


AYES. 





Adderley, rt. hon. C. B. 
Annesley, hn.Colonel H. 
Anson, hon. Major 
Archdall, Captain M. 
Arkwright, R. 
Bagge, W 

Bagnall, C. 

Baillie, H. J. 

Baring, H. B. 
Baring, T. 

Barnett, H. 

Barrow, W. H. 
Barttelot, Colonel 
Bateson, Sir T. 
Beach, Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach, W. W. B, 
Beaumont, W. B. 
Bentinck, G. C. 
Benyon, R. 
Beresford, Capt. D.W.P. 
Bernard, hon, Col. H.B. 
Bingham, Lord 

Booth, Sir R. G. 
Bourne, Colonel 
Bowyer, Sir G. 
Bridges, Sir B. W. 
Bromley, W. D. 
Brooks, R. 

Browne, Lord J. T. 
Bruce, Lord E, 

Bruce, Sir H. H. 
Bruen, H. 

Burghley, Lord 
Burrell, Sir P. 
Butler-Johnstone, H,A. 
Cairns, Sir H. M‘C, 
Campbell, A. H. 
Capper, C. 
Cartwright, Colonel 


Cave, S. 

Cecil, Lord E. Il. B. G. 
Cholmeley, Sir M, J. 
Clay, J. 

Clinton, Lord A. P. 
Clive, Capt. hon. G. W. 
Cobbold, J. C. 
Cochrane, A. D.R,.W. B. 
Cole, hon. H. 

Cole, hon. J. L. 
Conolly, T. 

Cooper, E. H. 

Cubitt, G. 

Cust, hon. C. H, 
Dalkeith, Earl of 

Dick, F. 

Disraeli, rt. hon. B. 
Doulton, F. 
Dowdeswell, W. E. 

Du Cane, C. 

Duncombe, hon. A. 
Duncombe, hon. W, E, 
Du Pre, C. G. 

Dutton, hon. R. II, 
Dyke, W. H. 

Dyott, Colonel R. 
Earle, R. A, 

Eaton, H. W. 
Eckersley, N. 
Edwards, Colonel 
Egerton, hon, A. F. 
Egerton, E. C. 
Egerton, hon. W. 
Elcho, Lord 

Fane, Lt.-Colonel H. H. 
Fane, Colonel J. W. 
Feilden, J. 

Fellowes, E. 
Fergusson, Sir J. 
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Floyer, J. 

Foley, H. W. 
Forester, rt. hon. Gen. 
Freshfield, C. K. 
Gallwey, Sir W. P. 
Galway, Viscount 
Gaskell, J. M. 
George, J. 

Gilpin, Colonel 
Goddard, A, L. 
Goldney, G. 

Gorst, J. E. 

Grant, A. 

Graves, S. R. 
Greenall, G. 

Greene, E. 

Gray, Lieut.-Colonel 
Grey, hon. T. de 
Griffith, C. D. 
Grosvenor, Capt. R. W. 
Gurney, R. 

Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hamilton, Lord C. J. 
Hamilton, I. T. 
Ilardy, G. 

Hardy, J. 

Hartley, J. 

Iartopp, E. B. 
Hervey, Lord A. H.C. 
Hay, Sir J. C. D. 
Hayter, Captain A. D. 
Heathcote, hon. G. H. 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Ileneage, E. 
Henniker, Lord 
Herbert, hon. P. E. 
Hogg, Lt.-Colonel J. M. 
Holford, R. S. 
Holmesdale, Viscount 
Hood, Sir A. A. 
Hope, A. J. B. B. 
Hornby, W. H. 
Horsfall, T. B. 
Ilorsman, rt. hon. E, 
Ilowes, E. 

Ifubbard, J. G. 
Huddleston, J. W. 
Hunt, G. W. 

Innes, A. C. 

Jervis, Captain 
Jolliffe, H. H. 

Jones, D. 

Kekewich, S. T. 
Kelk, J. 

Kelly, Sir F. 
Kennard, R. W. 

Ker, D. S. 

King, J. K. 

Knight, F. W. 

Knox, Colonel 

Knox, hon, Major S. 
Lacon, Sir E. 

Laird, J. 

Lascelles, hon, E, W. 
Leader, N. P. 
Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 
Legh, Major C. 
Lefroy, A. 

Lennox, Lord G. G. 
Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Liddell, hon. H. G. 
Lindsay, hn. Colonel C. 
Lindsay, Colonel R. L. 
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Long, R. P. 
Lopes, Sir M. 
Lowe, rt. hon. R. 
Lowther, J. 


Lytton,rt.hn. SirE.L.B. 


Mainwaring, T. 
Malcolm, J. W. 


Manners, rt. hn. Lord J. 


Manners, Lord G. J. 
Marsh, M. H, 
Meller, W. 

Miller, S. B. 

Miller, T. J. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Mitford, W. T. 
Montagu, Lord R. 
Montgomery, Sir G. 
Mordaunt, Sir C. 
Morgan, O. 

Morgan, hon. Major 


Mowbray, rt. hon. J. R. 


Naas, Lord 

Neeld, Sir J. 
Neville-Grenville, R. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Noel, hon. G. J. 
North, Colonel 
Northcote, Sir S. H. 
O'Neill, E. 

Osborne, R. B. 
Paget, R. H. 


Pakington, rt. hn, Sir J. 


Palk, Sir L. 

Parker, Major W. 
Patten, Colonel W. 
Paull, H 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, rt. hon. General 
Pennant, hon, Colonel 


Percy,Maj.-Gen.LordH. 


Phillips, G. L. 
Powell, F. S, 
Pugh, D. 
Repton, G, W. J. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Robertson, P. F. 
Rolt, J. 

Royston, Viscount 
Russell, Sir C. 
Sandford, G, M. W. 
Sclater- Booth, G. 
Scourfield, J. H. 
Selwin, H. J. 
Selwyn, C. J. 
Severne, J. E. 
Seymour, G. Il, 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Simonds, W. B. 
Smollett, P. B. 
Staniland, M. 
Stanley, hon. F. 


Stirling-Maxwell, SirW. 


Stronge, Sir J. M. 
Stuart, Lt.-Colonel W. 
Stucley, Sir G. S. 
Sturt, Lt.-Colonel N. 
Surtees, F. 

Surtees, H. E. 
Sykes, C. 

Taylor, Colonel 
Thorold, J. H. 
Tollemache, J. 
Treeby, J. W. 
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Trevor, Lord A. E. H. 
Trollope, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Turner, C. 

Tyrone, Earl of 
Vandeleur, Colonel 
Verner, E. W. 
Walcott, Admiral 
Walker, Major G. G. 
Walpole, rt, hon. S. H. 
Walrond, J. W. 

Walsh, A. 

Walsh, Sir J. 
Waterhouse, S. 

Welby, W. E. 
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Whiteside, rt. hon. J. 
Whitmore, H 
Williams, Colonel 
Wise, q 

Woodd, B. T. 

Wyld, J. 

Wyndham, hon. H. 
Wyndham, hon. P. 
Wynn, C. W. W. 
Yorke, J. R. 
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Knightley, Sir R. 
Cranbourne, Viscount 
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Adair, H. E. 

Agnew, Sir A. 

Akroyd, E. 

Amberley, Viscount 

Anstruther, Sir R. 

Aytoun, R. S. 

Bagwell, J. 

Baines, E, 

Barclay, A. C. 

Baring, hon. T. G. 

Barnes, T. 

Barron, Sir H. W. 

Barry, C. R. 

Barry, G. R. 

Baxter, W. E. 

Bazley, T. 

Beaumont, H. F. 

Berkeley, hon. H. F, 

Biddulph, Col. R. M. 

Biddulph, M. 

Bouverie, rt. hon. E. P. 

Bright, Sir C. T. 

Bright, J. 

Briscoe, J. I. 

Brown, J. 

Bruce, Lord C. 

Bruce, rt. hon. H. A. 

Bulkeley, Sir R. 

Buller, Sir A. W. 

Buller, Sir E, M. 

Butler, C. S, 

Buxton, C. 

Buxton, Sir T. F. 

Caleraft, J. H. M. 

Calthorpe, hon. F, H. 
W. G. 


Candlish, J. 
Carnegie, hon. C. 
Cave, T. 

Cavendish, Lord E. 
Cavendish, Lord F. C. 
Cavendish, Lord G. 
Chambers, M. 
Childers, H. C. E. 
Clement, W. J. 
Clinton, Lord E. P. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Coleridge, J. D. 
Collier, Sir R. P. 
Colthurst, Sir G. C. 
Colvile, C. R. 

Cowen, J. 

Cowper, hon. H, F, 
Cowper, rt. hon. W. F. 
Craufurd, E. H. J. 
Crawford, R. W. 
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Crosland, Colonel T, P. 
Crossley, Sir F. 
Dalglish, R. 

Davie, Sir H. R. F. 
Dawson, hon.CaptainV, 
Denman, hon. G. 
Dent, J. D. 

Dering, Sir E. C. 
Dilke, Sir W. 

Dodson, J. G. 

Duff, M. E. G. 

Duff, R. W. 

Dundas, F. 

Dundas, rt. hon. Sir D, 
Edwards, C 

Enfield, Viscount 
Erskine, Vice-Adm. J.E, 
Evans, T. W. 

Ewart, W. 

Ewing, H. E. Crum- 
Eykyn, R 

Faweett, H. 

Finlay, A. S. 
FitzGerald, Lord 0, A. 
Fitzwilliam, hn.C.W.W. 
Eordyce, W. D. 
Forster, C. 

Forster, W. E. 

Foster, W. O. 

Fort, R, 

Fortescue, rt. hon. C. P. 
Fortescue, hon. D. F, 
Gaselee, Serjeant S. 
Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 
Gilpin, C. 

Gladstone, rt. hon, W. E. 
Gladstone, W. H, 

Glyn, G. C. 

Glyn, G. G. 

Goldsmid, Sir F, H. 
Goldsmid, J, 

Gooch, D. 

Gower, hon. F. L, 
Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 
Graham, W. 

Gregory, W. H. 
Greville, Colonel F, 
Gray, Sir J. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Gridley, Captain H. G, 
Grosvenor, Earl 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Grove, T. F. 

Gurney, 8. 

Hadfield, G. 

Hamilton, E. W. T. 
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Hanbury, R. ©, Onslow, G. 
Hankey, T. Packe, Colonel 
Hanmer, Sir J, Padmore, R. 
Hardcastle, J. A. Palmer, Sir R. 
Harris, J. D. Pease, J. W. 
Hartington,Marquessof Peel, A. W. 
Hay, Lord J. Pelham, Lord 
Headlam, rt. hon. T', E. Potter, E. 
Hibbert, J. T. Potter, T. B. 
Hodgkinson, G. Price, R. G. 
Hodgson, K. D. Proby, Lord 
Holden, I. Rawlinson, Sir H. 
Holland, E. Rearden, D, J. 
Howard, hon. C.W. G. Rebow, J. G. 
Howard, Lord E. Robartes, T. J. A. 
Hughes, T. Robertson, D. 
Hurst, R. H. Rothschild, Baron M. de 
Hutt, rt. hon. Sir W. Russell, A. 

R. Russell, F. W. 
Russell, Sir W. 
St. Aubyn, J. 
Salomons, Mr. Ald. 
Samuda, J. D’A, 
Samuelson, B. 
Saunderson, E. 
Scott, Sir W. 
Seymour, A. 
Seymour, H. D. 
Shafto, R. D. 
Sherriff, A. C. 
Simeon, Sir J. 
Smith, J. A. 


Jervoise, Sir J. C. 

Johnstone, Sir J. 

Kearsley, Captain R. 

Kennedy, T. 

King, hon, P. J. L. 

Kinglake, A. W. 

Kinglake, J. A. 

Kingscote, Colonel 

+ err hon. A. F. . 
natchbull-Hugessen, 

Laing, S. 

Layard, A. H. 

Lamont, J. Smith, J. B. 

Lawrence, W. Speirs, A, A. 

Lawson, rt. hon. J. A. Stanley, hon. W. O. 

Leatham, W. H. Stansfeld, J. 

Lee, W. 

Leeman, G. 

Lefevre, G. J. S. 

Lewis, H. 

Locke, J. 

Lusk, A. 

Mackinnon, Capt. L. B. 

Mackinnon, W. A. 

M‘Lagan, P. 

M‘Laren, D. 

Martin, P. W. 

Matheson, A. 

Merry, J. 

Milbank, F, A. 

Mill, J. S. 

Miller, W. 

Mitchell, A. 

Moncreiff, rt. hon. J. 

Monk, C. J. 

More, R. J. 

Morrison, W. 

Neate, C. 

Nicol, J. D. 

Norwood, C. M. 

O’ Beirne, J. L. 

O’Brien, Sir P. 

O’Donoghue, The 

Ogilvy, Sir J. Brand, hon. H. B, W. 

Oliphant, L. Adam, W. P. 


Tare CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: As no other hon. Gentleman has 
an Instruction to move, I beg to move 
that the Speaker do now leave the Chair. 
I have only to say, on the subject of the 
division which has taken place, that of 


Synan, E. J. 
Talbot, C. R. M,. 
Taylor, P. A. 
Torrens, W. T. M‘C. 
Tracy, hon. C. R.D. H. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Vernon, H, F 
Villiers, rt. hon, C. P. 
Vivian, H. H. 
Vivian,Capt.hn.J.C.W. 
Waldegrave-Leslie,hn G 
Warner, 
Watkin, E. W. 
Weguelin, T. M. 
Western, Sir T. B. 
Whatman, J. 
Whitbread, S 
White, J. 
Williamson, Sir H. 
Winnington, Sir T. E. 
Woods, H. 
Wyvill, M. 
Young, R. 
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course we shall wait for the production 
by the hon. Gentleman of the plan which 
no doubt he has formed—though he has 
not as yet communicated it to the House 
—though we do not feel very sanguine 
that it will be effectual in dealing with 
bribery and corruption. I am afraid that 
some time will elapse before the produc- 
tion of these clauses, and when we have 
gone in Committee through those parts of 
the Bill which we have admitted to be 
legitimate portions of it, and when we have 
the clauses which the hon. Gentleman may 
propose, it will be our duty to give them 
a dispassionate consideration. If the hon. 
Gentleman shall succeed in dealing with 
what we consider a great evil, we shall 
be exceedingly glad to give him any as- 
sistance that we can render. We shall 
not, however, on account of a proposal to 
introduce into the Bill matters which we 
think should rather be dealt with separa- 
tely—we shall not so far as depends upon 
us think ourselves justified in departing 
from the objects we have proposed to our- 
selves, whether as regards the enactments 
of the Bill or the vital purpose of a 
secuting it during the present Session : 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.””—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Carrain HAYTER, who had placed a 
Notice on the paper, to move as an Amend- 
ment to the Instruction to be moved by 
Mr. Bouverie— 


“That this House, although desirous that the 
subjects of the Franchise, and of the Re-distribu- 
tion of Seats, should be considered together, is 
of opinion that the system of grouping proposed 
in the present Bill for the Re-distribution of 
Seats is neither convenient nor equitable, and 
that the scheme of Her Majesty’s Government is 
not sufficiently matured to form the basis of a 
satisfactory measure,” 


but which had been subsequently altered, 
now rose to move that— 

‘¢ This House, while ready to consider the ge- 
neral subject of a Re-distribution of Seats, is of 
opinion that the system of grouping proposed by 
Her Majesty’s Government is neither convenient 
nor equitable, and that the scheme is otherwise 
not sufficiently matured to form the basis of a 
satisfactory measure.” 


He said, that in moving an Amendment 
which the House had just heard from the 
lips of the highest authority was regarded 
by Her Majesty’s Government as seriously 
affecting what was vital and essential to 
the great question of Parliamentary Re- 
form, he thought he should not be pre- 
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suming too much upon the indulgence of 
the House if he ventured to trespass upon 
its attention for afew moments. He hoped 
that he and those on that (the Ministerial) 
side of the House who acted with him 
would not be open to the charge of factious 
conduct for the course which they proposed 
to take in this matter—especially when it 
was considered that on the great division 
on the second reading of the Franchise 
Bill he, for one, supported Her Majesty’s 
Government with a sincere and honest 
conviction. They had now to deal with 
a question which was regarded as a ne- 
cessary corollary to every great scheme 
of improving the representation of the 
people—they had to deal with a scheme 
for amending the representation of the peo- 
ple by a re-distribution of political power 
throughout the whole extent of the United 
Kingdom. He therefore felt it right at 
the very ouset of his statement to say 
what were the points which he and those 
who acted with him thought vital and es- 
sential, and what were the causes which 
had led them to take a course directly hos- 
tile to Her Majesty’s Government, and 
the reasons which justified them for so 
doing. In the first place, he and his hon. 
Friends were of opinion that to introduce 
a measure which, in one of its most es- 
sential features, limited its operations to 
towns with a population of 8,000, was to 
deal with the question in a narrow and 
unsatisfactory manner. Her Majesty’s 
Government were placed in this position. 
They had out of an aggregate of seventy- 
nine seats to obtain for re-distribution fifty 
to be distributed in various ways for the 
improvement of the representation of the 
people. Now, it seemed to him and to those 
hon. Gentlemen who thought with him, 
that it was impossible for the Government 
to form a just, equitable, and statesmanlike 
project if they limited themselves within 
the narrow bounds which they had adopted. 
That was the first objection. The second 
was that the effect of this Bill upon small 
constituencies could not be regarded by 
any unbiased observer as fair to those who 
represented them. The third objection was 
that in taking into consideration a ques- 
tion which opened up the whole field of 
the improvement of the borough repre- 
sentation the Government were not justi- 
fied in saying that the unenfranchised 
towns were to be kept utterly aloof. 
The hands of those who agreed with him 
were strengthened by the very principles 
which the leader of the House had him- 
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self laid down as having guided her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in the preparation of 
the measure. The words which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer used in laying this 
Bill upon the table were, as far as he could 
recollect, these— 

“In grouping the boroughs, we have adopted 
the principle of geographical convenience coupled 
with local reasons, which must be understood to 
be expressed with a certain latitude.” 

That was the very point upon which he 
joined issue with the right hon. Gentle- 
man; and if he could prove his case to 
the satisfaction of the great majority of 
the House, surely he would be justified 
in saying that the measure of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government was crude, immature, 
and not such as would present to that 
House a satisfactory basis—and that was 
a vital point—for the settlement of the 
great question of Parliamentary Reform. 
There was another point of some import- 
ance, and it was this—that he would not 
have ventured to come forward in this 
ease, a little Parliamentary David with his 
sling and stone, against the great Goliath 
on the Treasury Bench, on a question of 
rhetorical argument or a course of reason- 
ing—it would be absurd to attempt it— 
but he ventured to meet the right hon. 
Gentleman on the hard and rigid basis of 
facts. He took nothing but the facts 
which the right hon. Gentleman had laid 
before them, and the principles upon 
which he applied those facts; and it 
was with the earnest and sincere con- 
viction that they who represented small 
boroughs would be doing not only a flagrant 
injustice to their constituents, but a still 
more grievous injury to the country, if 
they were to permit a measure of that 
kind to be put forward as a satisfactory 
settlement, that he had taken up this sub- 
ject. Before entering on the important 
duty of pointing out in detail the facts 
upon which he founded his objection to the 
Bull as it stood at present, it was just to 
those hon. Gentlemen who honoured his 
Motion with their support that he should 
explain that they had found it utterly im- 
possible to bring forward this Motion on 
the second reading of the Bill for the Re- 
distribution of Seats, and that therefore 
they had selected the present stage as the 
most convenient for introducing it. He 
felt from the first moment that he saw this 
Bill, that as it then stood it could never 
meet with the approbation of the House of 
Commons; yet he had not ventured to 
make the present Motion until he had 
2X2 
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patiently and carefully investigated the 
whole subject, and had heard loud com- 
plaints from Members unaffected by the 
Bill, as to the unjust manner in which it 
proposed to deal with the representation 
of the various boroughs scheduled in the 
Bill. The conclusion at which he had re- 
luctantly arrived was that, however dis- 
tasteful it might be to him personally to 
place himself in opposition to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, he should not be doing 
his duty, but should be betraying the trust 
reposed in him, were he to sanction the 
scheme proposed by the Bill. He had now 
to ask those hon. Gentlemen sitting on 
either side of the House, over whose bo- 
roughs the black flag of extinction was 
flying, whether, if they did not exert them- 
selves in their defence, before the Bill got 
into Committee, they would ever be able 
to write as the epitaph upon their tombs 
the motto of ‘“‘Resurgam.” He was ready 
to admit the anxiety of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to remedy any injustice 
that might be pointed out in the scheme 
of re-distribution, but he was afraid that 
the right hon. Gentleman was too firmly 
tied and bound by the principle he had 
himself laid down as the foundation of his 
Bill, to permit them to hope that he would 
be able to do justice to their individual 
cases. It was one of the most fatal ob- 
jections to the Bill that it left no sort of 
discretion in the hands of Her Majesty’s 
Government which might enable them to 
deal fairly with special cases, but confined 
their operations within a narrow and pre- 
scribed limit beyond which they were for- 
bidden to pass. It was under these cir- 
cumstances that he and many other hon. 
Members, believing the principles of the 
Bill to be vicious and dangerous to the 
Constitution of the country, and to the feir 
and proper representation of the people, 
had regarded it as their duty to offer an 
organized opposition to the passing of a 
measure which, so far from being an im- 
provement of the existing mode of repre- 
sentation, retained all the worst of the 
anomalies complained of and created others 
still more unfortunate. In touching upon 
the more prominent errors in the grouping 
of the boroughs, as proposed by this Bill— 
which he could not help believing had not 
been maturely considered—he should be 
materially assisted by those hon. Members 
whose constituencies were directly affected 
by the Bill, and who would be more com- 
petent than himself to enter into details 
with regard to the injustice with which 
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their respective boroughs were threatened. 
In taking the first group as proposed by 
the Bill he found that Woodstock, Walling- 
ford, and Abingdon, situated in the two 
counties of Oxford and Berks, instead of 
returning three Members, as at present, 
would, when grouped, only return two. 
Woodstock stood in a somewhat peculiar 
position, as it was supposed to be some- 
what under the influence of the ducal 
house of Marlborough ; but however much 
it might be the interest of the present Go- 
vernment to free the borough from that 
influence, it was scarcely consistent with 
the improvement of the representation to 
group that borough with two others in 
an adjoining county. He was speaking 
entirely within the knowledge of gentle- 
men present when he said that Walling- 
ford and Abingdon were at least twenty- 
five miles from Woodstock, which, on the 
other hand, was in the immediate vici- 
nity of Oxford city. Even supposing that 
Her Majesty’s Government were deter- 
mined to adopt the scheme of grouping 
represented towns only—a scheme which 
he was far from saying he approved— 
surely it would have been more consist- 
ent to join Woodstock with either Ox- 
ford or Banbury ; and then, perhaps, they 
might fairly have included Wallingford 
and Abingdon in one group? The next 
group in geographical order was that in 
Gloucestershire and Worcestershire, and 
was to include Cirencester, Tewkesbury, 
and Evesham, towns which were to return 
two Members instead of six, as at present. 
Such a method of grouping was doubtless 
very effectual for obtaining seats for distri- 
bution in other parts of the country, but it 
was hardly the way to obtain an homoge- 
neous constituency to unite in a group these 
towns having nocommon interest whatever. 
Probably not one-tenth of the inhabitants 
of any of those boroughs had ever seen 
the other two towns, since the two former 
were separated by the breadth of Glou- 
cestershire, the latter was in Worcester- 
shire, and it took four hours by railway 
to travel the fifty-three miles which di- 
vided them; while Cheltenham, Stroud, 
and Gloucester being all represented towns 
intervened. Passing lower down the coun- 
try to the westwards, he came to Wells 
and Westbury, the former in Somerset 
and the latter in Wilts. The proposal 
of Her Majesty’s Government to group 
those two boroughs exhibited a most glar- 
ing case of geographical inconvenience 
and want of consideration, for not only 
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were these places twenty miles apart, but 
they had not one single interest in com- 
mon, one being a manufacturing town 
and the other a Cathedral city and the 
capital of Somerset. But lying between 
them was the represented town of Frome, 
containing a population of 9,500, with 
which town or with Bridgwater, Wells 
should have been joined, were any proper 
system of grouping represented towns to 
be carried out. In fact, far more satisfac- 
tion would have been given had the towns 
of Glastonbury and Shepton Mallet, con- 
taining together a population of 13,000 or 
14,000, been included in the group. All 
those places were connected by railway, by 
community of interest, by general inter- 
course, and byassociation. Notwithstanding 
all these considerations, Wells, whose pri- 
vileges dated back to an early period, was 
grouped with a borough in another county 
with which it had no connection and no 
interest in common. The effect of this, as 
he knew upon the authority of one with 
whom he was most nearly connected, and 
who, as Gentlemen on both sides would 
admit, had some knowledge of constituen- 
cies, would be to create a nomination 
borough of the rottenest kind, and it was 
a salient instance of the ignorance dis- 
played by the Government in this scheme, 
which, while affecting to reform the Con- 
stitution, and correct anomalies, would 
itself create fresh evils and fresh anoma- 
lies. He would next refer to the pro- 
posed grouping of boroughs in Devonshire, 
which presented the most glaring absur- 
dities. In the first place, Totnes, Dart- 
mouth, and Ashburton, which now had 
four Members between them, were to be 
grouped and return only one. Now, 
Dartmouth was a seaport, while Tot- 
nes and Ashburton were both agricultu- 
ral towns; and though he did not speak 
from personal knowledge, it would proba- 
bly be found that there would be very 
little community of interest or any identity 
of feeling between them, if they should 
be amalgamated into a single constituency. 
What, however, he had most to complain 
of was that, while these places—Totnes, 
Dartmouth, and Ashburton—would form 
together a population of 12,000, and 
were to have but one Member, Tiver- 
ton, with a little over 10,000 inhabitants, 
was to retain two. Now, what could the 
people of Ashburton, Totnes, and Dart- 
mouth, think of the equity of such an 
arrangement? Upon what conceivable 
principle of common sense or common jus- 
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tice could it be based? But it must be re- 
membered that this was by no means an 
exceptional case. They had not to travel 
beyond the limits of the very same county 
to discover another instance of the same 
sort. The next group was that of Brid- 
port, Honiton, and Lyme, which instead of 
returning five Members, were for the future 
to return only one. Yet he found upon re- 
ference that the united population of Brid- 
port, Honiton, and Lyme was nearly 
15,000, while in the closest proximity to 
them lay the borough of Tavistock, with 
less than 9,000 inhabitants, which was 
still to return two Members. Could any- 
thing be more absurd, or more contrary 
to the most obvious principles of equitable 
distribution? The House could easily 
imagine with what feelings of astonish- 
ment it must have been learnt in the 
neighbourhood of those places that Tavis- 
tock—which was something of a nomina- 
tion borough—still retained her two Mem- 
bers, while Bridport, Honiton, and Lyme 
were deprived of four out of the five Mem- 
bers who at present represented them? 
Passing on to the adjacent county of 
Cornwall they discovered another anomaly 
though of a somewhat different character, 
as relating not to one borough or another, 
but to the two portions of the same county. 
In the north of Cornwall, Bodmin, Laun- 
ceston, and Liskeard were to be thrown to- 
gether in one group. He did not think the 
geographical convenience of this arrange- 
ment was very remarkable, for he was told 
that there was a distance of eighteen 
miles in one case and of twelve miles 
in the other, between the places grouped 
together. Nor does it appear that there 
was much identity of interests to form 
them into one homogeneous constituency. 
But, if they glanced at the other side 
of the county, there they found the three 
constituencies of Penryn and Falmouth, 
Truro, and Helston entirely untouched. 
These features of the measure reminded 
him of the game of bowls as he had seen 
it played in America, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer coming down with his 
bowls and at one stroke knocking over 
these unhappy constituencies in the north, 
then turning round to look at the happy 
triumvirate in the south, where Helston 
as the very focus of electoral purity 
stands as the centre figure of the group. 
They must expect, however, in the end 
to share the same fate, for he did not be- 
lieve that this Bill would be the last 
scheme of re-distribution, and those places 
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would one day find themselves in the same 
awkwark predicament. The next anomaly 
to which he would allude, and which was 
the first that caught his attention, had been 
mentioned by the leader of the Opposi- 
tion, and very naturally so, the boroughs 
in question being situated in the right 
hon. Gentleman’s own county. It wasa 
very striking example of the inconsisten- 
cies of the plan on which the re-distri- 
bution was to be carried out. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer infotmed the 
House that in framing Schedule B some 
boroughs were to lose one Member because 
they could not be geographically and con- 
veniently grouped—of these Marlow was 
one. Now, the towns of Wycombe and 
Marlow were situated not many miles 
from each other, about ten, he supposed 
[Mr. Disraztt: Six], and it took you not 
more than twenty minutes to travel from 
one to the other by train. Marlow, be- 
cause supposed to be incapable of con- 
venient geographical grouping with any 
other constituency, was, in accordance with 
the plan laid down by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, to lose one of her repre- 
sentatives, but Wycombe retained both, 
although the population of the latter place 
was only about 300 above the 8,000 which 
the Bill fixed as the limit for the pos- 
session of one Member; while the popu- 
lation of the two places that thus were to 
have between them three Members did 
not exceed 15,000, the limit, according 
to the principle laid down by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, entitling them 
to but one representative. Another in- 
stance of unwise grouping was presented 
in Hampshire. Andover and Lymington 
were to be united, though one was a sea- 
port and the other an agricultural town, 
and though they were separated from each 
oth r by almost the entire breadth of the 
county. Surely, if the plan of grouping 
represented boroughs were adopted, and 
if geographical convenience were con- 
sulted, Andover ought to be joined to 
Winchester and Lymington to Christ- 
ehurch? The Government would thus 
have obtained four seats instead of three. 
It was monstrous to group together towns 
which were forty miles apart. Such a 
proposition was altogether monstrous. He 
would now refer to a case which had been 
alluded to by the right hon. Gentleman the 
leader of Her Majesty’s Opposition in his 
great speech on the second reading of the 

-distribution Bill. Had the right hon. 
Gentleman known all the facts, he might 
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certainly have made that case much 
stronger. He (Captain Hayter) referred 
to the group of Wareham and Dorchester, 
which were to return one Member instead 
of three. Now, in immediate proximity 
with Wareham was Poole, which returned 
two Members with a very small margin over 
the population required. That borough 
might much more naturally be associated 
with Wareham. Then, on the other side 
of Dorchester, and united to it by railway, 
was Weymouth, which, with a population 
under 15,000, was to return two Members, 
while Dorchester and Wareham thrown 
together were only to return one. Why 
did they not group Weymouth and Dor- 
chester? Surely this was a case of in- 
justice to these boroughs. It was difficult 
to see how Government could have been 
led to act in any case in such a spirit; but 
the accumulation of such cases showed 
how crude and immature their whole 
scheme was. If they had really at heart 
the settlement of this question, they ought 
to have introduced a comprehensive plan, 
and taken proper means of ascertaining 
how best the principle of geographical 
convenience could be worked out, while 
they did justice to the unenfranchised 
towns. There was another extraordinary 
group—in Sussex—he meant that of Pe- 
tersfield, Horsham, Midhurst, and Arundel. 
He could not conceive how it was possible 
for any one with a map before him to sug- 
gest a group that would be more incon- 
venient. He must have gone out of his 
way to doso. On the score of geographical 
convenience Arundel surely ought to have 
gone with Chichester. Together they 
would have returned two Members, and 
that would have given another seat to be 
disposed of; but it was manifestly absurd 
to suppose that the group as now arranged 
would form a homogeneous constituency, 
or act together in that spirit which should 
animate an united electoral body. There 
was yet another group to which he must 
refer—that of Maldon and Harwich. 
These two towns were divided from each 
other by half the length of Essex. Be- 
tween them lay the represented town of 
Colchester ; Harwich and Ipswich lay 
near together, and would have formed a 
group much more geographically con- 
venient than Maldon and Harwich; while 
close to the former lay the unrepresented 
town of Chelmsford. These were some 
of the absurdities in this Bill, and to 
which he called the serious attention of 
the House. He had done so very im- 
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perfectly, but the Members immediately 
connected with the proposed groups would, 
no doubt, enter more fully into the de- 
tails of each case. He had referred to 
ten out of the sixteen groups, and he 
thought he had pointed out what the 
House would consider the most glaring 
anomalies. In order to a satisfactory set- 
tlement of the Reform question, they ought 
not to be called on to take a step in the 
dark. They should, at least, know what 
they were doing. If he might be allowed 
to do so without trespassing unduly on the 
attention of the House, he should wish to 
read one or two extracts from communica- 
tions which had passed between him and 
his father, who might be supposed to have 
some knowledge of the borough constitu- 
encies in this country, but who was the 
last person in the world to wish to offer 
opposition to anything brought forward by 
Her Majesty’s Government. His father’s 
words were these— 

“ Undue influence may in certain cases be done 
away with, but the joint action of a constituency 
which is surely in accordance with the Constitu- 
tion will be wholly destroyed. The ny vy of 
bribery will remain the same as before, the ex- 
penses will be trebled.” 

He maintained that the expenses would 
be not only trebled but quadrupled and 
quintupled in some cases. 

“The analogy of the Welsh boroughs does not 
hold, they being always in the same county so as 
to admit of united action. Here they are so far 
divided as not to admit of union for any purpose. 
Nothing can justify the disfranchisement, under 
the plea of Reform, of one good constituency to 
create a rotten borough. Meantime, all the nomi- 
nation boroughs besides those created by the Bill 
above 8,000 population are left untouched. The 
present crude proposal is, in fact, no Reform at 
all; it leaves all the questions of importance 
open, and, so far from settling the matter, invites 
a further Bill.” 

How it was possible for the Government 
to consider this a satisfactory settlement of 
Reform would task all the eloquence of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to show. 
He should be sorry to bring his father’s 
name unduly before the House, but he 
himself had told him that if he still enjoyed 
a seat in that House, and still had the 
honour of holding the official position which 
was then intrusted to him, he should have 
resigned office rather than give support to 
a measure he so strongly disapproved. 
Another duty, and not a very agreeable 
one, remained for him to perform ; but, 
as the opposition he was now giving to 


the Bill was certain to be attacked on every | spared 


possible ground, it was necessary to show 
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that it was grounded upon equity and 
justice. Taking not any wide limits of 
comparison, but merely the narrowly- 
increased limit of 10,000, the House would 
see what glaring discrepancies were dis- 
closed by contrast with the limit of 8,000 
selected by the Government. In his humble 
position it was not for him to suggest any 
improved plan, but it should be borne in 
mind that according to the dictum of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer himself bo- 
roughs with a population of 8,000 were 
not necessarily to be regarded as subject 
to corrupt influence. Windsor, with 9,000 
inhabitants, was to retain its double re- 
presentation, though, from sad experience, 
he knew that Windsor enjoyed the dis- 
tinction of combining corrupt influence 
with aristocratic power. Next upon the 
list was Wycombe, just above the limit; 
and then came Tavistock. With regard 
to Poole there were some strange stories, 
which, upon his own authority, he was 
not in a position to endorse ; but the right 
hon. Gentleman the leader of the Opposi- 
tion had shown satisfactorily that there 
were boroughs like Wareham with which 
it might be grouped and still retain some- 
thing like a homogeneous constituency. 
Stamford escaped, because, as it was said, 
it ‘‘had fifty-seven voters to the good;” 
and Guildford had even a narrower escape, 
its population being 8,020. He had no 
complaint to make against Guildford, but 
the House would see that if it, rejoicing 
in a resident population of twenty above 
the limit, retained its double representa- 
tion, while another borough, with perhaps 
twenty below the limit, was merged in 
a group of other boroughs, there was an 
utter disorganization of the smaller con- 
stituencies. Chichester had fifty-nine and 
Malton seventy-two beyond the limit of 
8,000; and, finally, he came to that bo- 
rough which returned one of the most 
useful of all the Members of the House— 
useful to junior Members, useful to his 
party, and generally esteemed—the hon. 
Member for Lewes (Mr. Brand). It would 
have been rather too much to expect from 
the hon. Member, who might be supposed 
to have had something to do with the pre- 
paration of the Bill for the Re-distribution 
of Seats, that having just returned from 
ingratiating himself with his constituents 
he should mark his sense of gratitude by 
improving that constituency off the face 
of the earth. Accordingly Lewes was 
. So far he had spoken merely of 
towns under 10,000 inhabitants, possessing 
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a double representation, and he would not 
travel over any wider field of survey. But 
if the Government found themselves placed 
in a position of difficulty and embarrass- 
ment in obtaining seats sufficient to dis- 
tribute among the great towns of the 
North, and the rural constituencies, surely 
they might have enlarged their circle of 
observation. On the list of boroughs hav- 
ing populations of between 10,000 and 
15,000, he found these boroughs—Barn- 
staple, Berwick, Bridgwater, Sandwich, 
Stafford, Weymouth. Were all these 
towns conspicuous for their purity? Yet 
these were all to retain their two Members, 
while the grouped boroughs, approaching, 
or, perhaps exceeding, the same limit of 
15,000, would only have one Member be- 
tween them. He felt deeply thankful for 
the indulgence which the House had ex- 
tended to his remarks. The subject was one 
upon which many Gentlemen at both sides 
of the House felt keenly—not alone those 
who were personally affected by the pro- 
visions of the Bill, but others in a position 
to take a thoroughly impartial view of the 
question. He implored Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to reconsider the nature of their 
own proposals, or, if this course could not 
be taken, at least to offer some means of 
escape from the difficulties with which 
the question was at present surrounded, 
making it impossible for hon. Members to 
support the Bill without grossly betraying 
the interests of their constituents, and 
also betraying the interests of the country. 
On his own part, and on the part of those 
acting with him, he assured the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that they were animated 
by no spirit of factious opposition, but 
would give a hearty support to any measure 
calculated to effect a settlement of the 
question. What they claimed was such a 
settlement as would prevent the need of 
reopening it again. But when the provi- 
sions of this Bill came to be seriously con- 
sidered, what would be said by the unen- 
franchised towns? Did the right hon. 
Gentleman think they would sit down 
calmly under such a measure? When he 
saw their hungry mouths clamouring for 
the prize they were not to obtain, the 
right hon. Gentleman, no doubt, would 
remember the line so often quoted in his 
Eton days— 
* Tantalus & labris sitiens fugientia captat 
Flumina.” 

He asked the right hon. Gentleman to re- 
consider his determination, and if he pro- 


duced a measure dealing simply with the | 
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anomalies of the representation, and prun- 
ing from the Constitution those excrescences 
which had grown upon it with the lapse 
of time, he would have little difficulty in 
securing its adoption by Parliament. He 
was not opposed to the granting of further 
representation to Scotland if Her Majesty’s 
Ministers considered that desirable ; as one 
who had enjoyed the advantages of an 
University education, he should not declaim 
against the proposal to grant representa- 
tives to the Universities of London or 
Edinburgh ; and if additional representa- 
tion of counties was shown to be neces- 
sary, he was prepared to acquiesce in the 
proposal. But he was not prepared to 
supply the Members in the way proposed 
by the bald and immature project before 
the House. Moreover, he thought that if in- 
creased representation were given to coun- 
ties the third Member in each case ought 
to represent, not the opinions of the ma- 
jority, which already found ample expres- 
sion, but those of the minority. Whenever 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, or whoever else it might 
be who guided the Counsels of Her Ma- 
jesty, should introduce into that House a 
Bill really dealing with the anomalies of 
our representative system, and correcting, 
by a fair measure dealing with the re-dis- 
tribution of seats, the abuses which had 
grown up in the lapse of time, he could 
promise that Minister in all earnestness 
for himself, and for those at least who sat 
upon the Benches at his side of the House, 
that they would not offer him their support 
ina niggard and ungenerous spirit when 
called upon to yield up the representative 
privileges which their constituencies had 
so long enjoyed. In return for justice they 
would offer him the loyalty of every sepa- 
rate section of a powerful and united 
party. The hon. and gallant Member 
concluded by moving his Amendment. 
Masor ANSON, in seconding the Amend- 
ment, said, that when the Government 
first introduced the Franchise Bill they 
had made up their minds to deal with the 
question of Reform by piecemeal. The 
House thought that the course then taken 
by the Government was open to grave 
objection, and the question that the Bill 
be read a second time, was met by a Reso- 
lution declaring that it was inexpedient to 
proceed with the Bill till the whole ques- 
tion was before the House. On that Re- 
solution a division was taken, and the Bill 
was read a second time; but, in conse- 
quence of the relative numbers on that 
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division and of the threatening attitude of 
the Liberal Members, the Re-distribution 
of Seats Bill was brought in, and the 
Liberal Members who had opposed the 
Government gained their object, and the 
Government was defeated. [ “ No!” 
“Hear!” ] The House now found them- 
selves, for the first time during all this 
discussion on the subject of Reform, face 
to face with the whole Bill of the Govern- 
ment; and it was, therefore, their duty to 
consider whether the Bill now before them 
was founded on true principles—whether 
it was a good Bill and one likely to settle 
the question. He must say for himself 
that after a full consideration of the sub- 
ject, he had been unable to discover any 
principle, sound or unsound, on which this 
Bill was based. He therefore thought it 
was a bad Bill, and one which could not 
bring about a settlement of the question 
at all. He was of opinion that it would 
have been better if the Government had 
followed the example of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hull (Mr. Clay), who had laid 
on the table a Bill which was, at any rate, 
founded on an intelligible principle—one 
which they could all understand, and when 
that Bill came before the House for a se- 
cond reading he would give it his support. 
In discussing the proposition of the Govern- 
ment, he would first deal with the question 
of the borough franchise. He was afraid 
that both the House and the country had 
heard rather too much on the subject during 
the present year ; but it would be necessary 
for him to say a few words on the manner 
in which the Government proposed to re- 
form the borough franchise. He was 
determined to oppose the Bill for the re- 
duction of the franchise in or out of Com- 
mittee, wherever he could, which they had 
been brought to bolster. In the first place, 
their proposition was founded on statis- 
tical information which every one in that 
House concurred in holding to be erro- 
neous. This he believed to have arisen 
simply from the fact that the Returns, like 
the Bill, had been concocted in a hurry. 
He opposed it, in the next place, because 
he observed that by the extreme Reform 
party that Bill was represented to be a 
compromise, This was worthy of obser- 
vation when the House came to consider 
whether it was likely to effect a settlement 
of the question. Again, he opposed it, 
because it was uniform in its action. He 
should have no objection in a great many 
boroughs where there were large numbers 
of the working classes to lower the fran- 
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chise not only to £7, to the extent of 
making it simply a household franchise ; 
but, on the other hand, he thought there 
were a great many boroughs in this coun- 
try—a majority of them—where it would 
be a great mistake to lower the franchise 
at all. He therefore thought it would be 
a very great mistake to have a uniform 
lowering of the borough franchise; cer- 
tainly it would be so in the absence of 
good statistical information to show them 
what they were about. He had referred 
to a certain section who asserted that this 
measure would be a compromise. This 
was said, he presumed, to weaken the op- 
position of those who would be against any 
further lowering the franchise. He felt 
that he was justified in alluding to the 
matter, because there had been more plain 
speaking on this subject elsewhere since 
the Franchise Bill had been read the se- 
cond time, than there had been before. 
The real movers in Reform agitation— 
those who got up public meetings on 
the subject—were the Members of an 
association called the Reform League. 
That body had held two meetings within 
the last week ; its great mouth-piece in 
the House of Commons was the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham (Mr. Bright), and by 
a letter which he had addressed to the 
Association, and which was read to the 
meeting on Primrose Hill, that hon. Gen- 
tleman showed that he joined with it in 
the object which it sought to achieve— 
that object being manhood suffrage pure 
and simple. He confessed he could not 
believe any of those gentlemen when 
they said that lowering the franchise to 
£7 was likely to settle the question, be- 
cause the letter of the hon. Member for 
Birmingham showed that he had no wish 
to conciliate those who were opposed to an 
extension of the franchise. As one of the 
Liberals who had voted against the Go- 
vernment on this question before, he must 
say that the hon. Member’s letter was 
plain and blunt in its language—so plain 
and blunt that it required to be met in 
rather plainer language than the rules and 
courtesies of that House permitted to be 
used. As tothe question of the re-dis- 
tribution of seats, he did not think that 
any question ought to be more carefully 
dealt with than that, for it was a mea- 
sure which involved disfranchisement and 
touched a large variety of interests. He 
had got an authority for this in the present 
Prime Minister. In the year 1821 Lord 
John Russell proposed certain Reform re- 
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solutions to that House, and, curiously 
enough, he combined together bribery and 
corruption and a re-distribution of seats. 
He moved that a Select Committee should 
be appointed to consider what persons it 
would be advisable to enfranchise, and what 
would be the best method of effecting it 
without a diminution in the number of re- 
presentatives in this House. But the Go- 
vernment had shown by their haste and care- 
lessness in dealing with this question that 
they were not actuated by the principles 
of Lord Russell in 1821. They had neither 
consulted the interests nor the wishes of the 
various boroughs they had pitchforked into 
groups. He would remind the House that 
before they could get at those groups they 
had to go through two processes. They 
must first disfranchise every one of those 
boroughs, and then they were to be brought 
together again and enfranchised, with one 
or two representatives as the case might 
be. But in this second process they would 
leave other boroughs much more important 
still unenfranchised, and they would give 
every one of those unenfranchised boroughs 
a good case of grievance. He, therefore, 
could not regard the Billas likely to settle 
the question. He understood the object of 
Reform to be to get rid of certain anoma- 
lies in the present system of representation, 
but he could hardly think that object would 
be effected by a measure which, while it 
got rid of certain anomalies, created other 
and greater anomalies in their place—for 
such, he believed, would be the effect of 
the proposed plan of grouping. The next 
part of the Bill to which he would refer 
was the proposition to give an extra Mem- 
ber to four towns already returning two 
—namely, Liverpool, Birmingham, Man- 
chester, and Leeds. One would suppose 
that the reason why a third Member should 
be given to each of these towns consisted 
not only in the fact of their large labour- 
ing population, but also in the circumstance 
of their great mercantile importance, and 
of the great shipping and manufacturing 
interests connected with them. But the 
operation of the £7 franchise under the 
present Bill would swamp the existing 
constituencies—the great shipping, com- 
mercial, and manufacturing interests would | 
be completely disfranchished, and the ad- | 
dition of a third Member would simply be 
the giving one Member more to the work- 
ing population of those towns. And yet 
there were great manufacturing and mer- 
cantile towns, such as West Bromwich 
and Stockton-on-Tees, that would remain 
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entirely unrepresented. He would much 
prefer giving one Member to each of these 
unrepresented towns to giving a third 
Member to those towns which already 
had two. Another portion of the Bill 
to which he objected was that giving a 
third Member to any division of a coun- 
ty, and with respect to South Lancashire 
the better alteration would be, instead of 
giving three Members to each of two 
divisions to divide it into three divi- 
sions, and give two Members to each of 
those divisions. This was an instance of 
the carelessness with which the Bill had 
been prepared. There were also some 
divisions of counties to which it was de- 
sirable not to give an additional Member. 
In South Staffordshire there was the large 
district of West Bromwich, having a 
population of 70,000 or 80,000, and it 
would be a better plan, instead of giving 
a third Member to that division of the 
county, to take that district out of the 
county and give it a Member. He ob- 
jected to the arbitrary line of 8,000 in- 
habitants adopted by the Government, and 
believed that it would have been a fairer 
plan to have taken as the rule the number 
of electors, instead of the actual number 
of inhabitants, the larger number of whom 
would consist of women and children; 
whereas, by taking the number of electors, 
they would see at once what was the na- 
ture of the constituency with which they 
had to deal. The city he represented 
(Lichfield) was a case in point. Ifa really 
good Bill for the re-distribution of seats 
were brought forward, he should not ob- 
ject to Lichfield losing a Member; but 
then he should demand that it should be 
treated fairly, and that other boroughs not 
half so important should not be left with 
two Members. At the present moment the 
number of electors in Tavistock was 426, 
and under the £7 franchise the number 
would only be 475. In Lichfield the 
number of electors was 564, and under 
the £7 franchise the number would be 780. 
Under a £6 franchise, which in most of 
the boroughs in this country a £7 fran- 
chise would virtually be, the number of 
electors would be 1,000. In Tiverton the 
number of electors was 465. Under a £7 
franchise the number would be 588, and 
under a £6 franchise 672. There were 
various other boroughs of the same cha- 
racter, but it was unnecessary for him to 
mention them. The number of the electors 
was the true ground to take, and by that 
they would attain their object, that of 
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keeping as many as they could in posses- 
sion of the franchise. He believed 
there was not a single clause in the Bill 
that would in any way promote the settle- 
ment of the question; and tinker it as 
they might, it would be utterly impossible 
to make a good Bill of it. It might be all 
very well for the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham to say that those who supported 
the Motion then before the House would 
do so because they were opposed to all 
Reform—all he could say upon that point 
would be of little avail; therefore, what- 
ever might be his feelings about Reform, 
under no circumstances would he give his 
vote in support of a Bill which he sin- 
cerely believed to be bad in every way, and 
which was not likely to be a settlement of 
the question, because simply the name of 
Reform had been by courtesy given to it. 
He had felt it to be his duty to oppose the 
Bill on the first opportunity on the Motion 
for going into Committee, and he should 
feel it to be his duty to oppose it at its 
subsequent stages. There was another 
point worthy of consideration. They had 
consumed already four months out of the 
ordinary six months of the Session, and 
they were then only beginning to enter 
into the question. It was notorious that 
on all sides of the House—behind the Go- 
vernment Benches, below the gangway, 
and on the opposite side of the House— 
serious objections were raised against the 
Bill. There was scarcely a single clause 
that was not threatened when the Bill got 
into Committee, and he could see but little 
or no chance of the Bill passing through 
Committee, whatever shape it might as- 
sume there, until the middle of July. 
After that the Bill would have to go to 
‘another place,” and they could not ignore 
the fact that, in all probability, that 
“other place” would then decline to deal 
with a question of such vast importance at 
so late a period of the Session, but indig- 
_nantly refuse to have anything to do with 
it. The House of Commons would there- 
fore be throwing on the shoulders of the 
House of Lords a duty which they ought 
to take upon themselves. No doubt one 
section of that House would be only too 
glad to see the House of Lords place itself 
in an unpopular position by the rejection 
of a measure which was supposed to be for 
the better representation of the people ; 
but all moderate men in the House of Com- 
mons ought to take into consideration the 
small chances there were of the Bill becom- 
ing law, and take on themselves the respon- 
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sibility of throwing it out. It was because 
he could not see that the Bill would lead 
to the settlement of the much-vexed ques- 
tion of Reform, or any chance of its passing 
into a law this year, that he seconded the 
Motion that had been submitted to the 
House by his hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for Wells. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House, while ready to consider the ge- 
neral subject of a Re-distribution of Seats, is of 
opinion that the system of grouping proposed by 
Her Majesty’s Government is neither convenient 
nor equitable, and that the scheme is otherwise 
not sufficiently matured to form the basis of a 
satisfactory measure,”—( Captain Hayter,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. BAGNALL, in supporting the 
Motion of the hon. and gallant Member 
for Wells, declined to admit that those 
who did so were opposed to Reform. The 
assertion was that they were incapable of 
proof, and it was quite sufficient to meet 
it with a simple denial. Progress was 
admitted to be one of the laws of crea- 
tion; and however good our Constitution 
might be, it was necessary not only to 
preserve it, but also to improve it and to 
adapt it to the present time. Arrangements 
which once worked well might become 
anomalies, but it was not Reform to substi- 
tute for an existing anomaly a still greater 
anomaly. The Reform Act itself of 1832 
did great benefit, no doubt, to the country, 
but many of the arrangements then made 
had since become anomalies. The repre- 
sentation of the country was not what we 
could wish, but it would be made worse 
rather than improved by the Re-distribu- 
tion Bill before the House. He would 
illustrate this by reference to cases of which 
he had a personal knowledge, and which 
told as strongly against the Bill as any 
that could be brought forward. It would 
have been much better to have given 
Members to West Bromwich and Wednes- 
bury than to have increased the represen- 
tation of South Staffordshire, in which 
they were situated; and it would have 
been much fairer to have given them 
Members than to have given a Member to 
Middlesborough. He had nothing to say 
in‘disparagement of that place, for he was 
well acquainted with the marvellous— 
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almost magical—development of its iron- 
making industry. Now, as the Govern- 
ment had proposed to give it a Member, 
he would take it as the standard of a place 
that ought to have a Member, and compare 
with it West Bromwich and Wednesbury. 
In 1861 Middlesborough had a population 
of not quite 19,000; the population of 
West Bromwich at that time was more 
than 41,000, and that of Wednesbury 
22,000, making a total of 63,000. Of in- 
habited houses there were in Middles- 
borough 3,117, or, making allowance for 
houses in progress of erection or void, 
3,367 ; while in West Bromwich and Wed- 
nesbury there were 12,166. He would 
further compare the relative importance 
of these places by the value of their iron 
trade. From Returns he had obtained 
he estimated that the annual value of 
the iron trade of Middlesborough was 
£1,034,000, while the value of the iron 
made at West Bromwich and Wednesbury 
was £1,958,000, or nearly £1,000,000 
more. In the trade values he had given 
he omitted the value of the iron and coal 
mining of West Bromwich and Wed- 
nesbury. In Middlesborough there was 
no mining; it smelted iron from the 
Cleveland Hills with the coals from 
Northumberland and Durham, but in 
West Bromwich and Wednesbury iron 
works had been built because they had 
coal and iron mines of their own. If 
Middlesborough be taken as the standard 
of a place which ought to have a Mem. 
ber, how many ought West Bromwich 
and Wednesbury to have? It was ob- 
served the other day that West Bromwich 
and Wednesbury were not municipal 
towns; but they both had Improvement 
Acts and Commissioners appointed under 
them; they taxed themselves for local 
purposes ; and, in his opinion, without the 
form and ceremony of the civic garb, they 
had all the advantage they could have 
under mayors and corporations. How, 
then, were they to account for the con- 
duct of the Government in offering a Mem- 
ber to Middlesborough and omitting to re- 
cognize the claims of West Bromwich and 
Wednesbury, of which the Government 
could not be ignorant, for it was proposed 
that they should have a Member in Lord 
Derby’s Reform Bill in 1859. He was 
almost ashamed to suggest that Middles- 
borough might be indebted for the recog- 
nition it had received to the visit of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who met 
with a handsome reception, and who, no 
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doubt, like every other visiton to the town, 
was impressed with the marvellous, almost 
mushroom-like growth of the manufactu- 
ring industry of the place, and left with 
the conviction that so much energy and 
industry deserved representation in Par- 
liament. He believed they did, but that 
West Bromwich and Wednesbury still 
more deserved representation ; and if these 
two towns were not large enough, the 
constituency might be made larger by add- 
ing Tipton. The three places joined each 
other; they were engaged in the same 
trades, mining and the manufacture of 
iron; they had common interests; they 
were grouped naturally, and their claims 
deserved attentive consideration. The Bill 
ignored them, and he would oppose it at 
every stage. 

Mr. BARNETT rose as the unfortunate 
representative of the first borough named 
in Schedule A of the Bill (Woodstock) to 
be grouped with others, and ventured 
to think that the alliance proposed for his 
borough with other boroughs would be 
truly an unholy alliance, and would result 
in the virtual disfranchisement of the for- 
mer. He admitted that a question of this 
kind, being one of national importance, 
ought not to be argued from isolated cases, 
and that it would not be right to allow 
individual interests to interfere with the 
settlement of such a large question. His 
justification for drawing attention to the 
borough in question was that its particular 
case occurred over and over again in the 
Bill, and that a number of small instances 
produced an important aggregate result. 
The general question of grouping boroughs 
had been already touched upon by several 
Members, and especially, in a remarkable 
manner, by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire, with whose 
views he entirely agreed, and therefore he 
entirely disagreed with the proposal to unite 
Woodstock with Abingdon and Walling- 
ford; he could not see on what principle 
such a arrangement was based, and, in fact, 
nothing could be more incongruous than the 
union of the three places. Abingdon and 
Wallingford were not in the same county 
as Woodstock; they were widely sepa- 
rated from Woodstock, Wallingford being 
twenty-five miles distant from Woodstock ; 
they had no community of interests with 
Woodstock ; no market brought the people 
of the three places together, and Abingdon 
and Wallingford were as much separated 
from Woodstock as if they were a hundred 
miles from it. Boroughs so circumstanced 
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might positively have antagonistic interests, 
as the interests of one county were often 
opposed to those of another, and represen- 
tatives of such united boroughs might oc- 
casionally find themselves placed in a very 
awkward position. As had been already 
well remarked, if any principle of group- 
ing was to be sanctioned, it would be only 
reasonable that those towns which were 
now unrepresented, and which were within 
reasonable distance of small boroughs re- 
turning Members, should be grouped to- 
gether. Near Woodstock, there were one 
or two growing towns—Chipping Norton, 
and Witney — at which a considerable 
manufacture was carried on; and if it had 
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course, as everybody was aware, to pro- 
cure a certain number of seats to give to 
places which were no doubt entitled to be 
represented; but if the Government were 
to adopt his suggestion and let Woodstock 
alone, they might see whether the con- 
stituencies of Abingdon and Wallingford, 
which had a common interest, would not 
be content to be joined together, and with 
a population of some 12,000 persons, re- 
turn one Member, thus leaving two 
Members still to the three boroughs. 
The statement had been referred by 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman who 
moved the Amendment (Captain Hay- 
ter) that a preponderating influence pre- 





been proposed to unite one or both to|vailed in the borough of Woodstock 
Woodstock, although it might not have| which it was desirable to neutralize. 
been exactly agreeable to his constituents, | That was a point, however, on which much 
no strong objection could have been urged misapprehension existed. There could, 
against such a proposal on the score of | of course, be no doubt that a large landed 
reason or justice. He could assure the| proprietor, whether titled or otherwise, 
House that Woodstock viewed the present | must exercise some influence in any bo- 
proposition with the greatest dislike. The| rough with which he was immediately 
hon. and gallant Member for Abingdon | connected; but he (Mr. Barnett) denied 





(Colonel Lindsay) had that afternoon pre- 
sented a petition from the Town Council 
of that place and another from Walling- 
ford, expressing disapprobation of the pro- 
posed alliance ; and he was daily expecting 
to receive a petition to the same effect 
from Woodstock. To him nothing could 
be more unsatisfactory than the prospects 
of the proposed union. The future candi- 
dates would be exposed to greatly increased 
trouble and expense; there would have to 
be an election agent and independent ma- 
chinery in each borough; and, although 
there was partial communication by rail- 
way, it was not immediate or direct. He 
foresaw as the result of such an union, 
additional trouble, expense, and probable 
bribery and corruption, while Woodstock 
would be overwhelmed by the united 
influence of the two other towns. The 
population of Woodstock at the date 
of the last Return was 7,800—within 
200 of the magical number of 8,000; 
and he could not help being reminded 
on this matter of the pithy words of 
Lord Melbourne, ‘“‘Why can’t you let it 
alone?” The right hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed to give Woodstock two-thirds of a 
Member; although there were no less than 
seven boroughs which were now repre- 
sented by two Members, and which, if the 
Bill were to become law, would still have 
one Member left ; yet each of these had a 
smaller population than the borough of 
Woodstock. The object of the Bill was, of 





that in the case of Woodstock the influence 
alluded to could fairly be said to be pre- 
ponderating. Whatever the Manchester 
and Birmingham school might say, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer professed that 
he by no means desired to deprive the 
landed interest in this country of its 
legitimate influence; and when a land- 
lord, surrounded by intelligent men, who 
formed his tenantry, told them to vote 
as they thought right, and some twenty 
out of seventy who might be supposed 
to be influenced by him either did 
not vote at all, or in direct opposition to 
the politics of their landlord, it was 
scarcely right to speak of his influence as 
preponderating. If, then, the Government 
were not disposed to be generous towards 
Woodstock, he would ask them, at all 
events, to be just, and not deal with it 
upon the score of the existence of a prepon- 
derating proprietary influence, while such 
places, for example, as Tavistock and Tam- 
worth were left untouched. It had been 
suggested that it might be possible to unite 
Woodstock with Oxford, and his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for that City 
(Mr. Neate) would not object to such an 
union; but he could see no justice in the 
proposal unless the House was prepared to 
act upon the principle that small boroughs 
should be abolished altogether. For the 
reasons he had given he should support 
the Amendment, and he could scarcely 
conceive that the House would be pre- 
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pared to sanction a scheme which he ven- | towns which required more Members, we 


tured to look upon—and he had regarded 
it from various points of view—as one of 
the most ill-digested, unjust, unreasonable, 
impolitic, and therefore unsatisfactory that 
had for a long time been submitted to 
Parliament. 

Mrz. SCLATER- BOOTH said, that 
while he expressed his concurrence in the 
condemnation with which the Bill seemed 
to be received on every side, he claimed 
to be at all events disinterested in his 
opposition to it, inasmuch as he did not 
think it could, if it were to pass into law, 
materially affect the character of the con- 
stituency of North Hampshire, which he 
represented. He was, he might add, one 
of those who had evinced a sincere desire 
to see the question of Reform, if possible, 
settled in the present Session ; and he had 
hoped, after the forbearance which had 
been exhibited on the Opposition. side of 
the House, the second reading of the Bill 
having been taken after only a few hours’ 
discussion, the Government, acting upon 
the suggestions which had been thrown out 
in the comprehensive speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bucking- 
hamshire, would have so modified the mea- 
sure as to make it more acceptable to all 
parties. The Government, however, had 
thought fit to press it forward without 
making any material change, and under 
those circumstances, the House, he con- 
tended, ought not to be asked to go into 
Committee and then trust to the chapter 
of accidents, by amending the most ob- 
jectionable clauses, to convert a dangerous 
and unsatisfactory measure into a safe and 
reasonable one. For his own part, having 
paid considerable attention to the subject, 
it appeared to him highly inexpedient 
that any such course should be pursued, 
because the objections which he and others 
entertained—especially to the Bill for the 
re-distribution of seats — involved ques- 
tions of principle, which could, as matters 
stood, be fairly raised only before going 
into Committee by means of Resolutions 
affirming or rejecting those principles. 
The Bill as proposed by the Government 
was full of anomalies. One main objec- 
tion he had to the Bill was the proposed 
addition of a third Member to populous 
places on what was called the “ unicorn” 
precedent. This course, followed further, 
would lead into enormous difficulties. 
Places were said to require an additional 
Member on account of their size. He 
doubted the principle—but in the case of 
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must go a great deal farther than the Bill 
proposed if we were to remove the ano- 
malies that existed to any great extent. 
Take the case of Birmingham, Liverpool, 
Manchester, which were to have a third 
Member each. But Finsbury was as large 
as two or three of them—as large as Man- 
chester and Salford together, which were 
to have five Members, whereas Finsbury 
was to merely retain its two. Again, Sal- 
ford contained 100,000 inhabitants, and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had made 
a great point of giving it a second Member, 
and no one could deny that it ought to 
have two representatives: but Kensing- 
ton, with 100,000 inhabitants, was to be 
left in the position of a little town with 
one Member. Was it, he would ask, 
likely, under these circumstances, that 
the metropolitan constituencies would rest 
long contented with the moderate charac- 
ter of their representation ? Lambeth fur- 
nished another instance of the anomalies 
by which the Bill was pervaded. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, indeed, said 
that the representation of the metropolis 
might be supposed to be more efficient 
than would otherwise be the case, because 
its Members were on the spot, while he 
also intimated that an addition to their 
numbers would not be very popular in the 
House. It was perfectly true that some 
years ago that was the case; but the expla- 
nation of that matter was that the metropo- 
lis was at that time represented by certain 
Members who were no particular credit 
either to it or to the House; but matters 
were now entirely altered, for some of 
the most distinguished ornaments of the 
House were to be found among the metro- 
politan representatives. But to pass to 
another point, it seemed to him, he must 
confess, as if the authors of the English, 
Scotch, and Irish Bills had proceeded on 
entirely different principles. In Scotland 
there was to be no grouping at all; in 
England the grouping was to be of repre- 
sented towns only ; while in Ireland eleven 
unrepresented towns were to be grouped 
with others now sending Members to Par- 
liament. Another very objectionable prin- 
ciple in the Bill was the proposal to take 
away seven seats from England to confer 
them upon constituencies in Scotland. If it 
could be shown that claims to be preferred 
on the part of English constituencies were 
exhausted—no more towns to be enfran- 
chised, and no more counties to be divided 
—that England had more Members than 
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she knew what to do with—then it would 
be proper to give those seats to Scotland. 
But there was no pretence for anything of 
that kind. The case of Wednesbury and 
West Bromwich had been forcibly stated 
already, and that of Croydon was another 
instance. It was said that Croydon could 
not be enfranchised because it had no mu- 
nicipality ; but the same objection applied 
to Chelsea and Kensington. Stockton-on- 
Tees was another strong case. He would not 
mind giving a Member to the Scotch Uni- 
versities, but entirely objected to take from 
England, where there were places with 
such strong claims, in order to add to the 
representation of Scotland. If more repre- 
sentatives were required for Scotland he 
would rather see a small addition made to 
the number of Members than adopt the 
plan now proposed. He disapproved of 
the arrangements made in the case of 
some of the most populous constituencies. 
Take the case of West Kent. That divi- 
sion contained upwards of 9,000 electors, 
and the £14 franchise would double the 
constituency. He should have imagined 
that some arrangement was possible by 
which West Kent might have retained its 
character of an agricultural constituency. 
Gravesend was no doubt made into a bo- 
rough, but it was by no means a large or 
important constituency. But the parish 
of Lewisham alone contained 22,000 in- 
habitants, and, of course, under the new 
£14 franchise would contain a propor- 
tionate number of electors. He could 
hardly think that the House would allow 
West Kent to be entirely swamped as an 
agricultural constituency as it would be 
now if the new franchise were created. East 
Surrey was another case of the same nature. 
It was estimated that 12,000 voters would 
be added by the Bill to the 10,000 already 
existing in East Surrey; and this result 
might in great part have been avoided if 
Croydon had been made a Parliamentary 
borough. Middlesex, where 11,000 new 
voters should be called into existence, was 
another strong case. The formation of 
Chelsea and Kensington into a Parlia- 
mentary borough would modify this result 
to a limited extent; but still the number 
of new voters would be enormous; and in 
other counties the same results would fol- 
low from the Bill. Now, he was not one 
of those who feared a low franchise in the 
counties; but he would never be a party 
to the creation of enormous masses of new 
county electors without being certain that 
they had the means of exercising the fran- 
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chise. What was the use of giving a man 
a vote if he lived eight or ten miles from 
any polling-place ? The question of polling- 
places was quite germane to this subject, 
and in Lord Derby’s Reform Bill provision 
was made for it. He thought it out of 
the question to impose on the constituen- 
cies the burden of providing a fresh poll- 
ing place in every parish, as would be ne- 
cessary with such an enormous mass of 
voters. Members did not find it their in- 
terest to move in the matter, because the 
greater the number of polling-places the 
greater the expense to them: but it was 
the bounden duty of those who created 
large constituencies to enable voters to poll 
at the public expense, and also to simplify 
the present cumbrous and hardly intelli- 
gible system of registration. The elector 
should have reasonable facilities for ex- 
ercising the franchise which was given to 
him ; but under this Bill no such facilities 
were furnished. Another important sub- 
ject was the expenses of candidates. Some 
time ago, when the House had to con- 
sider the question of the conveyance of 
voters to the poll they discovered that bri- 
bery and corruption might be practised un- 
der an infinite variety of forms; and when 
the Solicitor General took great trouble in 
endeavouring to provide some machinery 
for prohibiting the conveyance of voters, it 
was found to be a question of great diffi- 
culty, and upon the intervention of the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Mr. Ayrton) a miserable compromise was 
adopted. But the subject was one which 
had an important bearing upon the present 
Bill. Unless you provided some means 
by which voters could poll in their own 
parishes, how could you prevent the con- 
veyance of voters? Such conveyance gave 
rise to great evils, but on none of these 
points— polling-places, registration, elec- 
toral expenses—did the Bill offer any pro- 
visions whatever—and it was so framed 
that he considered it to be impossible in 
Committee to render it efficacious for the 
attainment of the objects proposed. Then 
the scheme of grouping proposed was in 
many instances most objectionable. Repre- 
senting the constituency of North Hants 
he could not omit to refer to the case of 
Andover and Lymington. The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer had cut the ground 
under his own feet when he said that in 
the grouping of boroughs geographical 
considerations should not be violated. He 
(Mr. Sclater-Booth) would refer to the 
proposed grouping of boroughs in which 
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Hampshire was interested — namely, to 
what was called the Horsham boroughs. 
The grouping of Andover and Lymington 
was the most flagrant case that had been 
brought before the House. Then there 
was the grouping of the Horsham bo- 
roughs. He saw below him the right 
hon. Member for Petersfield (Sir William 
Jolliffe). Petersfield was not properly a 
town, but it was an agricultural district 
comprising several parishes, yet it was pro- 
posed by this Bill to combine it with three 
towns in Sussex. The great portion of 
the electors who would be enfranchised as 
borough voters by this Bill were already 
voters for the county. He protested against 
this act of flagrant injustice on behalf of 
his constituents, who would much rather 
retain their privileges of voting as county 
electors than of being empowered to vote 
for the borough of Arundel, Midhurst, and 
Horsham. Was it conceivable, putting all 
those circumstances together, that the 
House could go into Committee with the 
hope of passing a Bill that would re- 
dress all those anomalies? He had not put 
himself forward as an advanced Reformer, 
or as one who was particularly anxious to 
see that question raised at all; but he had 
always held himself out as unprejudiced 
with regard to any measure which might be 
proposed for the real amendment of the re- 
presentation. The question of Reform was 
exceedingly unpopular with his own con- 
stituency (Hampshire), and that quite as 
much, if not more, with those electors who 
opposed him as with those who supported 
him. He believed that the same was the 
case throughout the whole of the South 
of England. There a strong dislike ex- 
isted to any great transfer of power and 
shuffling of seats throughout the kingdom ; 
and even if it were true that among the 
population of the North a somewhat dif- 
ferent feeling prevailed, yet he maintained 
that no settlement of the question of Par- 
liamentary Reform could be satisfactory 
which was distasteful to so large a pro- 
portion of the country. He would only 
add, in conclusion, that that measure for 
the re-distribution of seats had been pro- 
posed in an inverted order. Instead of 
beginning by grouping all the small bo- 
roughs they could lay hold of, and thus 
obtaining as many seats for disposal as 
they could find, the proper course for the 
Government to have pursued, if they 
wished to produce a Bill of a conciliatory 
character and which was likely to pass, 
was first to have ascertained how many 
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seats were absolutely necessary to make 
the representation satisfactory, and having 
discovered that, then to have obtained the 
requisite number of seats by taking as 
many of the second Members from the small 
boroughs as were actually needed. The 
Government, however, had not adopted 
that course, and no alternative was open 
to him but to support the Amendment 
moved by the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
opposite, which was based upon a common- 
sense view of the subject, and which he 
believed would meet with the approval of 
the House. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, he 
was not surprised at the opposition offered 
to the further progress of the measure by 
the hon. and gallant Member for Wells, 
because Wells was one of those boroughs 
which must appear in every Re-distribu- 
tion of Seats Bill as a place to be either 
wholly or partially disfranchised. It was 
to be regretted, however, that the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman’s opposition should have 
taken the form of the present Motion ; for 
of two things, one—either his objections to 
the Bill were such as might be met in 
Committee, or such as could not beso met. 
If they were not such as could be met in 
Committee, then the hon. Gentleman’s 
proper course was to have opposed the 
second reading. If they were such as 
could be met in Committee, then when they 
got into Committee was the proper time at 
which to raise them. It was impossible 
for the hon. Member for Wells to escape 
from that dilemma. It was to be observed 
that there was a considerable difference 
between the language of the Amendment 
of which the hon. Gentleman had given 
notice and that of the Amendment which 
he had actually proposed. The Amend- 
ment as it stood on the Notice Paper was— 

“On going into Committee on the Representa- 
tion of the People Bill, to move, that this House, 
although desirous that the subject of the Fran- 
chise and of the Re-distribution of Seats should 
be considered together, is of opinion that the sys- 
tem of grouping proposed in the present Bill for 
the Re-distribution of Seats is neither convenient 
nor equitable, and that the scheme of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government is not sufficiently matured to 
form the basis of a satisfactory measure.” 


Now, the actual Motion was, ‘That this 
House, while willing to consider the 
general subject of the Re-distribution of 
Seats” —omitting all mention of the sub- 
ject of the Franchise—* is of opinion that 
the system of grouping proposed,” and so 
forth. For some reason or other the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman had seen fit to adapt 
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his Resolution to the Re-distribution of 
Seats Bill only, thus giving the entire go- 
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by to the question of the franchise. But | 


be that as it might, his Motion was sub- 
stantially a Motion against the second 
reading of the Bill. That was, though 
not in terms, the real issue now before 
them, and as such it would be understood 
by the House and by the country. The 
House would see that it was absolutely 
impossible for the Government to accept 
that Motion. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber said it would be too late to raise those 
questions which were chiefly geographical 
when they went into Committee. Why, 
in Committee was just the place where 
they ought to be raised. To quote the 
memorable words of the right hon. Baronet 
opposite (Sir Bulwer Lytton), ** If you have 
a complaint, prove your case in Committee.” 
So if they had a geographical objection 
to make—for, after all, their objections 
were mostly geographical—let them make 
it and establish it if they could in Com- 
mittee. The House had had the advan- 
tage of hearing from the leader of the 
Opposition an outline of the plan of re- 
distribution which he would propose if 
the Government should fall into his hands, 
and it might be well to contrast the 
present measure with what might be 
called the rival Bill of the Opposition. 
Any Government desirous of settling the 
question of Reform, and presenting to 
the House of Commons a practical mea- 
sure, must have in view two considera- 
tions—the first was, how to effect the 
desired improvements with the smallest 
disturbance of our existing representa- 
tive system; and the second was, not 
what might be the best conceivable Bill, 
but what was the best Bill which there 
was a reasonable prospect of passing. 
That was the very question which the 
noble Lord the Member for King’s Lynn 
(Lord Stanley) said Lord Derby’s Govern- 
ment in 1859 proposed to themselves. 
They were perfectly right in proposing 
it to themselves, although that they 
failed in solving it the result proved. 
But if these were the considerations 
which should guide any Government in 
dealing with that subject, it was obvious 
that any Bill they might introduce could 
not possibly do away with every anomaly. 
It must be open to the objection that it 
left this, that, and the other anomaly 
untouched. Why, if a measure were 
introduced that should propose to remove 
every anomaly, making a clean sweep of 
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our present system and substituting a 
perfectly harmonious and a symmetri- 
cal system in its place, that might please 
abstract theorists and speculative philoso- 
phers, but it would not commend itself 
for a moment to the practical good sense 
of the House or of the country. The 
question, therefore, was not whether the 
Bill before them removed every anomaly ; 
but whether it did not remove or, to a 
certain extent, lessen those anomalies 
which were principally complained of, and 
whether it did not effect a substantial prac- 
tical improvement in our representative 
system. In dealing with that question the 
first consideration, he apprehended, should 
be enfranchisement rather than disfran- 
chisement. The most pressing need was 
first to find Members for those great con- 
stituencies which had grown up of late, 
and which were now unrepresented; and 
next to provide additional Members for 
those great constituencies which were not 
adequately represented. As to the de- 
sirability of the first of those objects, he 
apprehended there was no dispute. The 
right hon. Member for Buckinghamshire 
agreed with the proposal of the Government 
—at least as far as it went—to enfranchise 
new boroughs; but both that right hon. Gen- 
tleman and the hon. Member who spoke last 
(Mr. Sclater- Booth) objected to giving ad- 
ditional Members to great towns and large 
constituencies. It was said that if the 
interests of Manchester were affected they 
would be defended by the Members for 
several other boroughs having similar in- 
terests. This came to the argument of 
virtual as against actual representation, 
which was adduced at the time of the 
great Reform Bill by Mr. Wilson Croker 
and others against giving Members to 
Manchester at all. They said that if 
Manchester was not actually represented, 
it was virtually represented by the Mem- 
bers for London and other large towns. 
That argument did not, however, commend 
itself to the authors of the Reform Bill or 
of the country at large: they insisted on 
actual as distinguished from virtual repre- 
sentation, and thought that Manchester 
and the large towns required to be repre- 
sented not only by speeches in the House, 
but by votes in the lobby ; and there were 
occasions, as they knew, when one vote in 
the lobby was worth a dozen speeches in 
the House. He concluded, then, that ac- 
cording to the principles of the Reform 
Bill, it was desirable to give actual in- 
creased representation to the larger con- 
2Y 
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stituencies. Well, if a certain number of 
Members were required for new constitu- 
encies, how were they to be obtained? 
It appeared to him that the Government 
had fixed about the right number of seats 
so to be distributed. If they had fixed 
upon a less number, it would not have 
been a satisfactory settlement of the ques- 
tion; if a larger number, it would probably 
be said that they had proposed a revolu- 
tionary measure to Parliament. There 
seemed to be a general agreement that it 
was not desirable to add to the number of 
Members of the House, and, if so, it was 
necessary to obtain seats for the larger 
constituencies by some such measure as 
that of the Government. They had heard 
from the right hon. Gentleman an elaborate 
defence of small boroughs, which he 
thought had been generally given up. The 
noble Lord the Member for King’s Lynn 
had expressed an opinion against them, but 
the right hon. Gentleman endeavoured to 
defend them. His argument, however, if 
it proved anything, only showed how ut- 
terly hopeless the case of the small bo- 
roughs was. No doubt, his defence was 
very ingenious and plausible if it had been 
supported by facts. He said that the large 
constituencies mainly returned men en- 
gaged in manufactures, agriculture, and 
commerce, while the small boroughs were 
required in order to return professional 
men—men eminent in literature, or con- 
nected with our Indian and Colonial Em- 
pire. But the argument was not founded 
on fact—nine out of ten of the Members 
of the legal profession sat for large towns ; 
the larger part of the literary men in the 
House also sat for large towns; and the 
Bill of the Government did not take a 
single seat which was at present filled by 
aman eminent for his connection with our 
Indian and Colonial Empire. So that the 
right hon. Gentleman’s argument, although 
it sounded well in theory, was opposed 
to the facts. The right hon. Gentleman 
had flung over the Pitt, Fox, and Canning 
argument, but he rested his case on one 
equally untenable. The House was left 
to conclude that any scheme proposed by 
the right hon. Gentleman himself, if he 
returned to office, would retain the small 
boroughs. He said he would not group 
them, for to group them was to disfran- 
chise them ; but to group them with un- 
represented boroughs would equally dis- 
franchise them. The right hon. Gentleman 
would retain the small boroughs without 
grouping or disfranchisement, except so 
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far as one Member was concerned, while 
the scheme of the Government was the 
non-retention of small boroughs by the 
process either of disfranchisement or group- 
ing. Whatever merits these small boroughs 
might possess from being unconnected with 
agriculture, manufacture, or commerce, 
the same merits would appertain to the 
group. By the Government scheme, there- 
fore, none of the advantages of the small 
boroughs were lost. But what were the 
objections to small boroughs? In the first 
place, the extent to which these small 
constituencies were represented, as com- 
pared with large and populous towns, was 
an anomaly in the Constitution. The 
second argument against them was, that 
they were liable to the influence of the 
adjoining landowner, who in some cases 
owned half the borough, and in others had 
a predominating influence, so that the 
nomination system was perpetuated in 
them. The third was, that where the 
landowner did not exercise a preponder- 
ating influence, a small clique in these 
boroughs really returned the Members, 
The fourth was, that the smallness of the 
constituencies gave facilities for the com- 
mission of acts of bribery and corruption. 
He would not say that every small borough 
was corrupt, and every large borough in- 
corrupt; but, as a rule, the larger the 
number of people it was attempted to 
corrupt, the more likely the corrupt prac- 
tices were to be found out; while, on the 
other hand, it was more easy to corrupt 
few than many, and detection was more 
difficult. He contended that the system 
of grouping adopted in this Bill would 
put an end to every one of these defects. 
[“*Oh!”] At all events, it tended to 
lessen these evils. In the second place, 
would it be denied that the influence 
of the great landowners would be almost 
destroyed, and that very few nomination 
boroughs would remain? The hon. and 
gallant Member for Wells (Captain Hay- 
ter) told the House that Wells was the 
purest borough in the kingdom, and that 
Westbury was the next pure, and yet he 
argued that if they were grouped together 
a rotten borough would be created. Now 
that seemed a very extraordinary argu- 
ment, for it was difficult to conceive how 
by putting two pure constituencies to- 
gether a rotten borough would be 
created. Practically, there would remain 
scarcely a nomination borough in the king- 
dom if this Bill passed. [*‘ Tavistock !”’] 
Tavistock was not a nomination borough. 
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(*Oh!’] At all events, there would not 
be a nomination borough in any of the 
groups created by this Bill. In the third 
place, the influence of a small clique would 
be destroyed and swamped by other 
cliques. Again, the work of corruption 
would be rendered more difficult. It was 
easy to manage a corrupt election from a 
single centre, but to carry out these prac- 
tices from a distance would either be fatal, 
or would interpose great difficulties in the 
way. For these reasons the system of 
grouping proposed in the Bill, while em- 
bracing all the benefits which could be 
expected, would greatly lessen the evils of 
which there had been so much complaint. 
He would contrast the plan of the Govern- 
ment with that of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Buckinghamshire, 
who proposed togroup unrepresented towns, 
But to what extent would the right hon. 
Gentleman go in that process — for it was 
extremely important to know that? It 
appeared to him the right hon. Gentleman 
would proceed with his system of grouping 
throughout every county in England until 
he had entirely separated the urban from 
the rural population and left an agricul- 
tural constituency pure and simple for the 
counties. It would not be enough for 
that purpose to group comparatively few 
boroughs, as was proposed by the Govern- 
ment, for the whole number of groups 
which they proposed to make was only 
sixteen, and the number of Members to be 
returned by those groups twenty-two; but 
that system would be as nothing compared 
with the innovations recommended by the 
right hon. Gentleman. If they grouped 
on the principle of leaving purely agricul- 
tural constituencies they would enter upon 
a task perfectly endless, the issue of which 
they could not foresee and from which they 
would create the greatest confusion. And 
when they came to the question of boun- 
daries he could not see how the scheme 
could possibly be carried into effect. The 
right hon. Gentleman appealed to Scotland 
as furnishing instances of grouping accord- 
ing to bis plan, and denied that the Scotch 
system was in accordance with the plan of 
the Government. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that in Scotland they had grouped 
only unrepresented towns, and he appeared 
to have thought that the framers of the 
Reform Bill of 1882 proceeded upon that 
principle. But the very opposite was the 
fact. Every borough in Scotland that 


was grouped had been represented before. 
Therefore he ventured to say that if the 
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ignorance of the Government was “ double” 
—for that was the epithet applied by the 
right hon. Gentleman—triple, or quad- 
tuple, ignorance would scarcely express 
the state of the right hon. Gentleman 
himself. Had the right hon. Gentleman 
considered the extensive disfranchisement 
that would be required by his plan? It 
would be necessary to disfranchise twice 
the number of boroughs in order to carry 
out the right hon. Gentleman’s plan; but 
if that were attempted it would be quite 
sufficient to insure the rejection of that or 
any other Bill. And what would be the 
effect of this scheme of the right hon. 
Gentleman? It would be that every 
county Member would represent a purely 
homogeneous constituency of farmers and 
farm labourers. The right hon. Gentle- 
man complained of the ‘‘ monotony” of the 
Government plan, and asked what could 
be so monotonous as having large consti- 
tuencies represented by more than two 
Members? Well, he would tell him—it 
would be 200 Members sitting in that 
House representing only farmers and farm 
labourers. The right hon. Gentleman 
seemed determined to recur to the errors 
he committed in 1859, and which were 
then fatal to his party. In 1859 he 
sought to secure what he called this ‘‘ ho- 
mogeneous” constituency, and for that 
purpose he tried to disfranchise the free- 
holders in boroughs, and it was that 
which led mainly to the rejection of his 
Bill. The right hon. Gentleman sought 
to effect the same object now, when in 
fact he went further, for he endeavoured 
to confine the county constituencies to 
one class, and to one class only. Was 
that in accordance with the spirit of 
the Constitution? It was not for the 
benefit of the country that county Mem- 
bers should represent only the class of 
farmers and farm labourers; it would be 
far better that they should represent con- 
stituencies containing a number of ele- 
ments and therefore represent wider views, 
and thus the scheme of the right hon. 
Gentleman would be subversive in a great 
degree of the main principles of our Consti- 
tution, and would be far more open to ob- 
jection than the plan of the Government. 
The right hon. Gentleman’s plan would 
be fatal to small boroughs, and from the 
counties it would eliminate everything 
urban, everything independent, and leave 
the representation entirely in the hands 
of the great landowners. In fact, it might 
be shortly described as a scheme for giving 
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a preponderance to the Conservative party,| Mr. SANDFORD said, it was not at 
and could not possibly obtain the sanction | all a complimentary fact to the Govern- 
of Parliament. If that were so, in what | ment that not a single independent Mem- 
ore did this question now stand? If ber had risen to defend their Bill—though 
is Motion were carried, it might be perhaps, when they considered what it 
supposed it would result in this, that the | was, that was not very surprising. At 
settlement of the question would be trans- | last a Law Officer of the Crown had been 
ferred to hon. Gentlemen opposite. Now, found to hold a brief and make a speech 
he would venture for a moment to appeal to | on behalf of Her Majesty’s Government ; 
the anti-Reformers in the House, and they | and, singular to say, that speech contra- 
= at. There was, and everybody | dicted the expressed convictions both of 
new it to be true, a certain amount of la- | the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
tent hostility in that House to Reform, and | ment and of the right hon. Gentleman the 
that hostility did not show itself in oppo- | Chancellor of the Exchequer. The hon. 
sition to the second readings of such Bills, ; and learned Gentleman the Solicitor Gene- 
but was always on the alert to defeat ral stated that small boroughs were an 
every measure of the kind, proposed by | anomaly. He might be permitted to tell 
asa Government, by some general } the hon. and learned Gentleman that the 
esolution or other indirect means. He | British Constitution was an anomaly. 
would venture to put it to those who were | Was there no anomaly in the Bill of the 
opposed to Reform, that by carrying this Government? Did they not propose that 
Motion they would not get rid of the boroughs with 8,000 inhabitants should 
question. Reform could not be disposed | return the same number of Members as 
of in that way. The question would re- | Marylebone with its 400,000? Well, then, 
cur Session after Session, demanding each | he would tell the hon. and learned Gentle- 
time more loudly and imperatively to be | man that his speech if good for anything 
solved. He would put it to those, on the | was good for this—a system of electoral 
other hand, who desired to settle this| districts. Now, though the hon. and 
question, whether hon. Gentlemen oppo- learned Gentleman might not be able to 
oe bern A. — Me wep Me heey man A page of rape! 4 
ouse had ha e plan of those hon. | roughs, he could quote the opinion of the 
Gentlemen before it, and if their scheme of} noble Lord at the head of the Government, 
1859 had brought about their overthrow, | who had not had seven years, like the 
the plan which the right hon. Member | Chancellor of the Exchequer, to change 
for Buckinghamshire had recently sketched | his mind to the opposite effect. For what 
would lead to a fall still more precipitate | did he find? In a book published last year, 
and ha ~ ara ao then, ~ hap- = 7 notes a up to bee ge 
pen! ey would of necessity be suc-|riod to support his conclusions, Lor 
ceeded by another Government, and then | Russell said— 
it might happen that the country would| “But there is another class who ought to form 
not be quite so patient as it was now, and |@ part of any good representative body whose 
it might not be possible to carry a mea- pnd rye "a ir ke I mean — = =< 
sure which would now be gratefully ac- ot oar gk Bsc: +. glinentinogen «5 
3 y their fortune or their commerce with 
cepted by the people. He sincerely hoped | the world ; men who have devoted their youth to 
that Members on both sides of the House | the acquirement of English law—laws of nations, 
who sincerely desired to see the question history of the Constitution, political economy, but 
settled would not allow this opportunity | “2° are excluded by their want of pecuniary 
> heen ter. We wese new Viviane in te means, their temper or their habits from popular 
pees vy. e now iiving In Mes | contests, For it is not to be denied that a body 
of a bnt ca He they + sa | of 10,000 farmers or tradesmen will choose no 
continue it was impossi e to say. imes | man who is not known to them either by his 
of dissatisfaction, trouble, and disquiet — in ~ ae or he — —_ 
‘ anal < ® arangues. en you make none but elections 
might oe ena | when this, or a larger by large bodies, you either shut out the aris- 
measure, if conceded, would be conceded | tocracy of talent from your assembly, and con- 
without grace, and accepted without thank- | stitute them into a body hostile to your institu- 
fulness. In conclusion he would say, in ' tions, or else you oblige them to become dema- 
the language of Burke, an early Reform s°sues by ee Sage 7 
Bill is an honourable arrangement with P°rm10Us ne dangerous fo the State. 
a friendly Power; a late Reform Bill isa These were not only the views of the 
dishonourable capitulation with a con- noble Lord at the head of the Government, 
quering enemy. — the right hon. Gentleman tne Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer expressed similar 
opinions in 1859, and if the sentiments of 
the right hon. Gentleman had undergone 
a change since that period, the only conso- 
lation that he in common with hon. Gen- 
tlemen sitting on that side of the House 
possessed was the probability that in 1873 
they would find the right hon. Gentleman 
coming forward, and in the turgid language 
of the Schools, denouncing the opponents 
of the small boroughs as the opponents of 
those constituencies which formed the most 
important portions of our Empire. The 
words used by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in 1859 were— 

“ Practice has proved that the real paradox lies 
with those who will allow of no ingress into this 
Ilouse but one. If that ingress is to be the suffrage 
of a large mass of voters, the consequence is a 
dead level of mediocrity, which destroys not only 
the ornaments but the force of this House, and 
which, as I think, the history of other countries 
will show, is ultimately fatal to the liberties of 
the people. Allow me, in explanation of my 
meaning, to state the case of six men in one line 
each :—-Mr. Pelham, Lord Chatham, Mr. Fox, 
Mr. Pitt, Mr. Canning, and Sir Robert Peel. Mr. 
Pelham entered this House for the borough of 
Seaford in 1719, at the age of 21; Lord Chatham 
entered it in 1735 for Old Sarum at the age of 26 ; 
Mr. Fox in 1764 for Midhurst at the age, I think, 
of 20; Mr. Pitt in 1781 for Appleby, at the age of 
21; Mr. Canning in 1793 for Newport, at the 
age of 22; and Sir Robert Peel in 1809 for 
Cashel, at the age of 21.”—[3 Hansard, cliii. 
1056.] 

Now, however, the right hon. Gentleman 
entertained a different opinion, for, accord- 
ing to the right hon. Gentleman, ‘‘ small 
boroughs no longer have any special utility 
in the working of our system.” The House 
had, therefore, to consider the sudden 
change which had taken place in the small 
boroughs in the short period which had 
elapsed between 1859 and 1866, and it was 
to that that he desired to call the attention 
of the right hon. Gentleman. Did the 
right hon. Gentleman remember the size 
of the borough which was represented by 
his late chief, whose death they all re- 
gretted, and whose death was probably 
never more regretted by the Government, 
than it was at the present moment? 
Did he believe that the borough of 
Tiverton, in returning Lord Palmerston, 
was of no special utility in the work- 
ing of our system? He would call the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
to the purposes of special utility served by 
sinall boroughs since 1859 in another re- 
spect. Another illustrious statesman, who, 
when rejected by a large constituency, 
found refuge in the small borough of Dor- 
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chester, was the late Sir James Graham, 
and he would ask if there was a single man 
now upon the Treasury Bench who could 
be compared to the late Sir James Graham 
in point of eloquence or ability. Looking 
into the Cabinet as at present constituted, 
he found that the right hon. Gentleman 
himself owed his introduction to Parlia- 
ment to the borough of Newark—but it was 
quite possible that the right hon. Gentle- 
man might think that that borough had 
exercised no special utility in the working 
of our system. In the same way the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for the Co- 
lonies (Mr. Cardwell), who had been set 
up the other night with singular infe- 








licity to speak against small boroughs, 
| had been first elected for Clitheroe; while 
| the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
| partment (Sir George Grey) was at present 
| the representative of Morpeth. When the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had said that lawyers found no 
difficulty in obtaining seats in that House, 
he was perfectly willing to admit that 
many inferior lawyers had been elected by 
large boroughs; but the right hon. Gentle- 
man had apparently forgotten that the 
Treasury Bench would have been deprived 
of the services of one of its most valuable 
Members had there not been a Richmond 
in the field. Turning to the Opposition side 
of the House, he found that the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Member for Hunt- 
ingdon (General Peel) was the representa- 
tive of a small borough ; that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
of Cambridge (Mr. Walpole) was introduced 
into that House by the electors of Mid- 
hurst; that the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Hertfordshire (Sir Bulwer 
Lytton) was in the same way first elected 
by St. Ives; that the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir John Pakington), a late First Lord of 
the Admiralty, at present represented 
Droitwich; and that the noble Lord the 
Member for North Leicestershire (Lord 
John Manners) owed his introduction to 
Parliament to the borough of Newark. 
Turning to the independent Members of 
the House he would select three as illus- 
trating. There were the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Calne (Mr. Lowe) ; 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Stroud (Mr. Horsman), who formerly re- 
presented Cockermouth; and his noble 
Friend (Viscount Cranbourne), who still 
sat for Stamford. These instances showed 
that the small boroughs had not been un- 
mindful of the high duties which the Con- 
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they had been the nurseries in youth and 
the refuge in age of our public men, and 
it was to them it was due that the House 
still possessed among its body men who 
added lustre to their Assembly and who 
brought intelligence and information to 
bear upon their discussions. Again, if 
small boroughs were destroyed, where 
would they find representatives for the 
minorities? Where, otherwise, would the 
3,824 electors who polled for Mr. Smith at 
the late election for Westminster, or the 
4,197 who voted on the same occasion for 
Mr. Fowler for the City of London, be re- 
presented? ‘Turning in a fresh direction, 
and glancing at the list of Bank Directors, 
he found that one (Mr. Thomas Baring) 
occupied a seat for the borough of Hunting- 
don—a fact which, to his mind, was rather 
an indication of the special utility of small 
boroughs. Another hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Cave) represented the agricultural consti- 
tuency of Shoreham; one ex-Governor of 
the Bank (Mr. Kirkman Hodgson) was 
Member for Bridport, and another (Mr. 
Hubbard) represented Buckingham ; while, 
last, but not least, another hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Hankey), whose personal popularity 
and general aptitude for business no one, 


he thought, would dispute, was sent to 
_ the House by the electors of Peterborough. 
He believed, therefore, that he had a right 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
what respect the character of the repre- 
sentatives of small boroughs had changed 


since 1859? When the Bill was intro- 
duced he had expressed his conviction 
to a friend that it would contain no 
sweeping changes in reference to small 
boroughs, and he had referred to the 
speech of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in 1859 in confirmation of his opinion. 
His friend replied, ‘“‘ Don’t you know him 
better than that? That is the very reason 
why he will propose them.” He was now 
compelled to bow to the opinion of his 
friend, and confess that his friend had 
better divined the character of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer than he had. In 
the Bill before the House no precaution 
was taken for the representation of minori- 
ties, and that was no small constitutional 
drawback. In the United States they had 
seen minorities rising in arms against the 
intolerable oppression of majorities; but, 
in spite of the changes which had taken 
place in our own country, while dynasties 
had been changed and monarchs over- 
thrown, no shot had ever been fired against 
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the justice of our Parliamentary system. 
The right hon. Gentleman had charged the 
small boroughs with corruption ; but upon 
that point they had no other test than the 
petitions presented to the House. Of 
Great Yarmouth, Totnes, and Wakefield 
[‘ Nottingham” ], one only could be re- 
garded as a small borough, and that bo- 
rough was a nomination borough—under 
the nomination, too, of a member of the 
Liberal Administration. Although small 
boroughs might have a small popula- 
tion themselves, yet they virtually repre- 
sented other towns, and the aggregate 
population thus represented was large. 
With respect to the boroughs of Essex, he 
found that the electoral statistics gave the 
population of unrepresented towns as 
36,000. That was one of the many inaccu- 
rate statements in those Returns. The hon. 
Member for Somersetshire (Mr. Neville- 
Grenville) pointed out the other night many 
particulars in which the statistics were 
erroneous, or incomplete; and with re- 
ference to Essex he (Mr. Sandford) had 
found them so inaccurate that they had 
omitted West Ham with 38,000, Romford 
with 6,000, Waltham Abbey, with 5,000, 
and Walthamstow with 7,000. With what 
object could the Government cause such 
inaccurate Returns to be made? How 
was it they had 36,000, as the population 
of unrepresented towns in Essex, and 
omitted to return the towns which he 
had mentioned, containing a population of 
something like 60,000? But what would 
be the consequences if representation were 
taken from small boroughs? ‘The House 
would be made up of wealthy manu- 
facturers, representing the large towns, 
and squires representing large local con- 
stituencies. Nothing could be more fatal 
to the constitution of the House, which 
would in that case be diviced into two 
hostile camps, extreme in their opinions, 
and bitter in their feelings towards each 
other, while moderate men would be 
wanting to soften down the differences 
between them. The great objection to 
the present franchise was its uniformity. 
He had the authority of Lord Russell for 
saying that the great objection to the Re- 
form Bill was, that it destroyed the variety 
of franchises formerly existing. How was 
it proposed to meet that objection? By 
substituting the uniformity of £7 for the 
uniformity of £10; no provision whatever 
was made for the protection of minorities ; 
and he therefore thought it right to assert 
that both with respect to the distribution 
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of electoral power, and also the distribution 
of the franchise, the measure was hastily 
considered and ill-judged. Much had been 
said with respect to the expense of elec- 
tions; but what, he asked, would the 
system of grouping entail upon candidates ? 
None but the very richest would be able 
to stand for any one of the proposed groups. 
He asserted, moreover, that the Bill would 
be fatal to the intellect of the House, and 
that the system of grouping would pre- 
vent the small boroughs from fulfilling 
the purpose for which they were intended. 
What group of boroughs in Wales had 
been the political birthplace or harbour of 
refuge for any public man of eminence? 
They all returned a squire of local in- 
fluence or a great manufacturer. These 
were not constituencies that would have 
returned Canning, or formed a harbour of 
refuge for Sir James Graham. But the 
right hon. Gentleman who introduced the 
Bill, and the right hon. Member for Kil- 
marnock (Mr. Bouverie), had pointed to the 
Scotch boroughs and said how pure they 
were. No one would charge the Scotch 
with indifference to money—he would as 
soon think of charging them with tolerance 
in religious matters—but he believed he 
could give the reason of there being so 
few petitions from Scotch boroughs: it was 
that the electors were all of one way of 
thinking, and consequently there were no 
close contests. In large and small boroughs 
alike, when there was a close run and a 
poor constituency, there electoral corrup- 
tion would be found to prevail. Then the 
principle on which the grouping was ar- 
ranged was unfair. Groups were proposed 
having an aggregate population of 12,000 
or 13,000; three Members were taken 
from them and one only left, while boroughs 
of 8,000 in population were permitted to 
retain their two Members. If the Govern- 
ment had fairly applied their own princi- 
ple they would have put their minimum of 
population for two Members at 10,000, 
which would have given nine additional 
seats, and they could have been divided 
among the groups of boroughs having 
12,000 or 13,000 inhabitants. That would, 
at all events, have been logical, but it would 
have taken a Member from Tavistock, one 
also from Malton, and one from Lewes; 
and there was to be found the reason for 
being illogical. Then, why was Ludlow 


to be joined with Leominster, since they 
were in different counties; while Bridg- 
north was near to Ludlow, and in the same 
county? He believed the reason the con- 
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sistent course had not been proposed was 
to be found in the fact that the framers of 
the measure would have found that group 
more difficult to carry. Why, too, was 
Petersfield joined to Midhurst, and not to 
Lymington and Andover? He believed it 
was from a similar reason. The whole 
Bill was full of unfair dealings of that 
character, and he appealed to hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite—yes, even to the Mem- 
ber for Southwark — whether it was 
not fair to support the Motion of the 
hon. and gallant Member for Wells? Ano- 
ther objectionable feature of the Bill was 
the proposal to give three Members to 
towns. That proposal implied the re- 
cognition of numbers only, and on that 
account it was objectionable. The prin- 
ciple had been tried in counties and 
had signally failed; another objectionable 
proposition in the Bill was that of giv- 
ing seven Members to Scotland; and he 
thought that he might trace the hand of 
the master in the mystic number seven 
which pervaded its details. £7 for the 
boroughs, £14 for the counties; forty-nine 
seats taken away, seven Members given 
to Scotland. He was only surprised that 
the right hon. Gentleman had not pro- 
posed to increase the number of Members 
in the House to 666—the number of the 
Beast. But he knew the reason why 
seven Members had been given to Scotland," 
it was in order to bribe the Scotch Mem- 
bers. And because it was thought that 
the addition of seven puritanical semi-re- 
publicans to the House could not be other- 
wise than distasteful to the Roman Catholic 
Members of Ireland, it was,sought to pur- 
chase them by bringing in a Bill for the 
confiscation of the property of the owners 
of the soil. In short, the measure was an 
organized system of confiscation and cor- 
ruption; and it only showed that there 
were Bismarcks in other places besides in 
Prussia, who, to gratify their own inor- 
dinate and unscrupulous ambition, did not 
hesitate to lay their hands on the property 
of their neighbours. But he had faith in 
the good sense and good feeling of the con- 
stituencies of the country ; and if it should 
be found necessary by the Government to 
appeal to them, as he trusted it would, he 
was sure their verdict would be one of 
sweeping condemnation on both their po- 
licy and themselves. 

Mr. LOCKE said, he was bound to 
admit that the earlier part of the speech 
of the hon. Member (Mr. Sandford) was 
effective ; but he supposed it was because 
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he spoke from paper, and the copious way 
in which he appealed to his notes almost 
forced him to the conclusion, notwithstand- 
ing the stormy eloquence the hon. Gentle- 
man was known to be master of, that he 
was indebted to some one else for all the 
effective part of his speech. The hon. 
Gentleman had alluded to the fact of his 
(Mr. Locke's) having had his dinner; but 
he perceived from the hon. Gentleman’s 
garb that he was in the same state himself. 
Now, with respect to the hon. Member's 
argument —it happened that he repre- 
sented a small borough himself. The hon. 
Member represented one of the unfortunate 
boroughs which were to be grouped, and 
the House owed to that particular circum- 
stance the eloquence with which it had 
been favoured. It was certain, however, 
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stituents. Some person spoke disrespect- 
fully at that meeting of the right hon. 
Gentleman; whereupon a working man 
got up and said, ‘‘ You have no right to 
abuse the right hon. Member for Calne, 
for he has had a brick thrown at his head, 
and, therefore, he does not admire the 
working classes.” The opinion of the 
country he believed at the present time 
was this, that a great extension of the 
franchise should be made. That question, 
however, had been disposed of by the second 
reading of the Franchise Bill. [*‘ No, 
no!”?} Hon. Members said ‘ No, no ;” 
but why did they divide upon it? Why 
did not hon. Members opposite boldly 
avow that they were opposed to an exten- 
sion of the suffrage? He did not see, 
however, that they could do so when 














that such eloquence, and this assertion | they reflected upon the Bill introduced 
would be endorsed by Members on both | by the right hon. Member for Buckingham- 
sides of the House, had not been by him | shire (Mr. Disraeli) in 1859. He deeply 
displayed before. It had, nevertheless, | regretted that the hon. and gallant Mem- 
been entirely lost. The hon. Member had| ber for Wells (Captain Hayter), a Gen- 
stated that the small boroughs had been | tleman connected with the perty with 
the cause of the salvation of the country, | which he had the honour to be identified, 
though he had not put himself forward | had brought forward the Resolution under 
as an exemplification of that proposition. | the consideration of the House. It was a 
He alluded to bygone days, when Fox, | sinister Resolution, and he could apply no 
Pitt, Burke, and other great men sat in| other term to it. Members for small, in- 


that House by virtue of the small boroughs. | significant boroughs might wage war 


But, as he (Mr. Locke) had told a the interests of the country, and 
“Members on a former occasion, the patron | the Bill might be defeated ; but upon the 
of a rotten or small borough no more con- | next occasion when the question of Re- 
cerned himself about the qualifications of | form should be discussed the House, 
the person he determined should represent | strengthened by the voice of the country, 
it than did the patron of a living. It was! would not accept the infinitesimally small 
a friend or a relative who was fixed upon, | measure now before it. Before long they 
not in order that the country might be| would have a decisive measure—one by 
benefited, but simply because he was a| which these small boroughs would be 
friend or a relative. So it was with re-| swept away altogether. 
gard to patrons of livings. Why was it} Cotonetr BARTTELOT said, that he 
that there were so many bad preachers? | would not take upon himself the task of re- 
[‘ Question !?} That was exactly the| plying to the speech of the hon. Gentleman 
Question; and perhaps some hon. Mem-| who had just sat down, but would simply 
ber opposite would get up and give him an | observe that if he did not enlighten the 
answer. Why was it that there were so | juries whom he had the honour to address 
many bad preachers and so many bad/|in the large town of which he was the 
Members of Parliament? The — Recorder with greater clearness than that 
was, as stated by an hon. Member opposite, | exhibited in his speech that night, he was 
because their selection was so largely left | afraid they could derive but little assist- 
to patrons. There were, however, some | ance from him in the performance of their 
exceptions to be made, and of course he| duties. It was time that the question 
made an exception in the case of such a| before the House should be considered with 
man as his right hon. Friend the Member | great care. The speech of the hon. and 
for Calne (Mr. Lowe). He did not wish | learned Gentleman (the Solicitor General) 
to say anything in condemnation of that! who had addressed them that evening, did 
right hon. Gentleman; but he would tell | not in any way answer the arguments of 
the House what was said of him at a public| the right hon. Member for Buckingham- 
meeting by one of his (Mr. Locke’s) con-| shire (Mr. Disraeli), The hon. and learned 
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Member said that the Amendment ought 
not to have been brought forward by the 
hon. and gallant Member for Wells at this 
period of the question ; and that if it was 
to be brought forward at all it ought to 
have been submitted to them for the pur- 
pose of ensuring the rejection of the 
Motion for the second reading of the Bill. 
Now he (Colonel Barttelot) thought that if 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had en- 
deavoured to answer the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire when he addressed the 
House on the second reading of the Bill, 
it would have had a much better effect 
than the lame attempt to answer it he had 
made that night. That address, indeed, 
reminded him of two men going out hunt- 
ing, the one well mounted and the other 
upon a horse which he was not accustomed 
to ride. It was generally found that a 
man could ride a pet horse in his stable 
better than another, but the hon. and 
learned Gentleman evidently did not ride 
the horse ‘* Reform’”’ either with ease or 
satisfaction to himself. When the Fran- 
chise Bill was introduced, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said it would take the 
whole Session to pass it, without a Seats 
Bill at all. They had been told by the 
hon. and gallant Member for Westminster 
(Captain Grosvenor) that the speech of the 
noble Lord who seconded the Amendment 
on the first reading of the Bill was un- 
answerable ; he firmly believed that it was 
unanswerable, and the only answer at- 
tempted to be given to it by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was the introduction of 
the Re-distribution of Seats Bill. Let 
them look back to the Reform Bill of 1859. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had no 
share in the deliberate plan for the rejec- 
tion of that Bill—a plan the object of 
which was to eject from the Government 
Benches those who now sat opposite. He 
believed that the Amendment which over- 
threw that Bill was proposed by the noble 
Lord who was now at the head of the 
Government—not for the sake of passing 
a Reform Bill, but simply for the purpose 
of regaining the seat on the Government 
Benches which was so much coveted by 
him. Had the Government had any in- 
tention of passing a Reform Bill, why had 
not one been introduced since 1860 until 
the present time? No sooner, however, 
had the statesman who had held the chief 
post of the Government for so many years 
With such satisfaction and advantage to the 
country passed away, than they found the 
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right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, assisted by the hon. Member 
for Birmingham, endeavouring to carry a 
measure of Reform, the advantage or dis- 
advantage of which for the country re- 
mained to be proved. He wished to call 
the attention of the House to the difference 
between the state of the county represen- 
tation as it was at present and as it would 
be if altered as proposed by the scheme 
before them. The operation of the Bill 
would simply be to group boroughs, and 
to leave the agriculturists unfairly repre- 
sented, and adding to the anomalies of the 
present system by making the leaseholders 
and copyholders of the large unrepresented 
towns voters for the county constituencies. 
Taking the Eastern Division of the county 
of Sussex—which was not the division he 
represented—it would be found that its 
total inhabitants were 254,370 in number, 
but it was not proposed to give that county 
an additional Member. He believed that 
it was a bad system to have a unicorn 
county; still, he thought that if an addi- 
tional Member was to be given to counties 
having a population exceeding 150,000, 
the Eastern Division of the county of 
Sussex was entitled to one. It was 
also forgotten that the large boroughs 
exercised a very great influence on the 
county constituencies. ‘Thus, at the last 
election for East Sussex, 6,670 electors 
voted for the four candidates. The hon. 
Gentleman the Chairman of Committees 
(Mr. Dodson), who stood at the head of 
the poll, obtained 2,821 votes, of which 
950 were from Brighton. The gallant 
and noble Lord who was second on the 
poll (Lord Edward Cavendish) obtained 
2,647 votes, of which 897 were from 
Brighton. Mr. Walter Burrell obtained 
2,463, of which 424 were from Brighton; 
and Mr. Abbot obtained 2,408, of which 
386 were from Brighton; thus, out of a 
total of 6,670 votes for the county, 1,743 
were derived from the single borough of 
Brighton, and he understood that if the 
Bill passed the number would be increased 
to 3,486. It was very hard upon the 
county constituencies that they should 
thus be swamped by the voters in large 
boroughs, whose interests were directly 
opposed to those of the agricultural 
districts, the one being a consuming 
and the other a producing population. 
The counties required a distinct repre- 
sentation from that of the boroughs, which 
the present Bill did not provide for. 
Turning to the proposed grouping of the 
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boroughs, he ‘found that Horsham, Arun- 
del, Midhurst, and Petersfield were 
grouped together, the latter being thirty- 
four miles from Horsham, the returning 
borough. The whole of those boroughs 
represented agricultural interests, and by 
thus taking them away from the county 
the latter would lose a portion of its 
strength. He understood the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Buckingham- 
shire the other night to propose that one 
Member should be taken from each of the 
small boroughs and given to the largest 
unrepresented towns ; but by the proposed 
scheme the smaller boroughs were grouped, 
and the seats so obtained were not distri- 
buted among the unrepresented towns. 
Thus, the town of Croydon was not to 
have a representative, while Reigate still 
returned a Member. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in moving this Bill, had 
observed that the hon. Member for East 
Surrey (Mr. Locke King) had once carried 
his £10 Franchise Bill, and suggested 
that the present Bill was founded upon 
that assumption. But, in truth, the hon. 
Member for East Surrey had since altered 
his views, and would now be satisfied with 
a £20 instead of a £10 franchise in coun- 
ties. In his nomination speeck on July 
18, 1865, the hon. Member said he was 
not tied to a £10 franchise, but that he 
would take £15 or £20, and that he was 
not in love with Mr. Baines’ Bill. Sub- 
sequently, at Kingston, the hon. Member 
said that the difference between £50 and 
£10 was too great, that he was not pledged 
to £10, and thatif the general feeling was 
in favour of a £20 franchise, he would 
bring in a Bill proposing that amount; 
and a voice in a crowd said, “ And quite 
low enough.” It was to the right hon. 
Gentleman and the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham that the House was indebted for 
this Bill. He begged to call the attention 
of the right hon. Gentleman to a portion 
of his Lancashire speech that had not yet 
been remarked upon, but which showed a 
lamentable ignorance of agricultural mat- 
ters. The right hon. Gentleman in that 
speech said that the House of Commons 
was like an estate worth £1,000 per an- 
num, which by better management might 
be made worth £2,000 per annum; but 
supposing a man had vastly improved his 
estate by draining it, would a sensible man 
say that by draining it twice as deep the 
value of the estate would be doubled ? 
Then there was the hon. Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Bright), who was con- 
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stantly telling them that there were 
5,000,000 of their fellow - countrymen 
who were unrepresented; but this he 
(Colonel Barttelot) begged to say was 
not the fact; but even were that the case, 
was the hon. Member for Birmingham the 
proper person to tell them so? The hon. 
Member for Birmingham had invariably 
supported the interests of the masters as 
opposed to those of the men; and some 
years ago, when taunted by the late Mr. 
Muntz with having once signed a petition 
in favour of the Ten Hours’ Bill, he 
stated that that was one of the acts of his 
boyhood, and that he regretted to find 
that the follies of his boyhood appeared 
to attach themselves to Mr. Muntz’ ma- 
ture age. The hon. Member predicted 
ruin to the manufacturers from the passing 
of that measure ; but his prognostications 
had been signally falsified —they were 
better off than they ever were before. 
Speaking at Birmingham before the open- 
ing of the present Session, the hon. Gen- 
tleman alleged that the Conservatives 
supported the Factories Act out of revenge 
for having lost the Corn Laws; but this 
was quite contrary to fact, for the limita- 
tion of the hours of labour was mooted so 
early as 1784, at Manchester, and in 1815, 
at Stockport, the magistrates came to a 
resolution not to employ apprentices more 
than ten hours a day. As to the oft- 
repeated assertion of the working classes 
being without the pale of the Constitution, 
he maintained that that phrase, applicable 
originally to Ireland, where the class so 
described were liable to be shot, was in- 
applicable to the labouring men of this 
country, to whose grievances Parliament 
always extended willing and careful con- 
sideration. The hon. Member for West- 
minster (Mr. Stuart Mill) said that fe- 
males were unjustly left out of the pale 
of the Constitution—were they going to 
admit them? Even, however, if the state- 
ment with regard to the working classes 
was true, this Bill would only admit a 
portion of the excluded to the suffrage, 
the only person who proposed to admit the 
whole being the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, who, on a memorable Wednesday 
came down to the House and declared that 
universal suffrage was the only thing for 
this country. That (the Opposition) side of 
the House were quite prepared to consider 
any fair measure of Reform in a proper 
spirit, and to extend to the working classes 
a reasonable share of political power, but 
they objected to this Bill as one which 
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would settle nothing and unsettle every- 
thing. 

Masor JERVIS moved the adjournment 
of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Major Jervis.) 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE- 
QUER: The Government have no dispo- 
sition to prevent a full discussion upon 
this question ; but I cannot help express- 
ing my regret at the Motion for adjourn- 
ment, because having listened to the de- 
bate from the commencement, it does not 
appear to me that it has been a debate 
on the principle of this Bill, but almost 
entirely on points of objection that ought 
rather to be discussed in Committee. If, 
however, there is a desire for the adjourn- 
ment I trust we shall be able to proceed 
with the debate to-morrow, for as all par- 
ties profess to be agreed on the great im- 
portance of this question, all parties, I 
hope, will be prepared to testify their 
sense of that importance by facilitating 
arrangements which are intended to bring 
it speedily to an issue. At all events that 
is the view of the Government ; and in 
that view I shall presume to make an 
appeal to my hon. Friend the Member for 
Glamorganshire (Mr. Hussey Vivian), who 
hos a Motion on the paper for to-morrow 
with reference to bribery at elections. It 
stands alone on the Notice paper at pre- 
sent, but I understand that two or three 
Motions have been added in the course of 
the day, and of course my hon. Friend 
cannot be asked to postpone his Motion 
unless other Gentlemen do the same. [It 
appeared that Mr. Hussey Vivian was not 
in the House.] 1 suspect my hon. Friend 
has been misled by the early hour at which 
the Motion for adjournment has been 
made, because I believe he was prepared 
to entertain the question so far as to say 
that he would withdraw his Motion pro- 
vided other Gentlemen would do the same. 
Of course I am not authorized to commit 
him to anything in his absence, but I 
would ask whether Gentlemen who have 
notices for to-morrow are willing to with- 
draw them if my hon. Friend does the 
same. [‘*No, no!”} If they are not, 
of course the Government are in the 
hands of the House, and I must in that 
- fix the adjourned debate for Thurs- 

ay. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I think it will be for 
the advantage of both sides that some 
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general understanding should be come to 
on this matter. The House, I hope, will 
allow me to express not my views only of 
the position in which the House has been 
placed on this important question. I have 
no wish to indulge in recrimination of any 
kind, but only to ask the House to consider 
what is the best course to pursue. From 
the remarkable manner in which the mea- 
sures for the improvement of the represen- 
tation of the people have been brought be- 
fore the House, there really has been no 
discussion on what may be called the 
principle of the complete measure, A 
partial measure was brought forward by 
the Government. The propriety of the 
course was noticed and contested; and 
after considerable discussion—although a 
discussion limited to the partial measure— 
another course was adopted by the Go- 
vernment, and another half of the measure 
was brought forward. From the manner 
in which this measure was introduced, and 
from the peculiar circumstances attending 
the discussion that arose, we were obliged 
to take the second reading of the partial 
measure, and a general understanding ex- 
isted on both sides that that having been 
done the other moiety should be placed in 
the same position that the first part of the 
measure found itself in—rather by good luck 
than good guidance. The case was one of 
difficulty, and involved a considerable 
sacrifice on the part of many hon. Members. 
Still, on the whole, bearing in mind the 
very complicated and perplexed position 
in which the House was placed with refer- 
ence to what may fairly be described as 
the most important subject that could come 
under its consideration, it was, I think, 
the best course that could be adopted. 
The House acted with perfect good faith 
in that spirit; and therefore, when the 
question of the second reading of the second 
moiety of the measure was brought for- 
ward, I on the part of my friends ex- 
pressed our intention to place it in the 
same position as the first moiety. We 
have thus succeeded in having the com- 
plete measure placed before us. But while 
I will not say it was a condition that we 
should read it a second time, yet from cir- 
cumstances over which, perhaps, we agree, 
that no one had any control, it so happened 
that the House was really obliged to agree 
to the second reading of a measure which 
never was discussed as a whole. After 
nearly three months, therefore, from the 
introduction of the first Bill, we have had 
no opportunity until to-night of consider- 
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ing the complete measure. Now, what- 
ever influence I may possess with my 
friends I certainly exercised to induce them 
to agree to the second reading of the Re- 
distribution Bill, in order that it may be 
put upon the same level as the Franchise 
Bill; but I did so by assuring them—for I 
thought I could repeat the assurance I had 
received from the Government—that the 
House should have a fair opportunity of 
discussing the whole measure before we 
went into Committee. I was most anx- 
ious not to embarrass the Government on 
that occasion; but, at the same time, I 
was so anxious that the House should have 
an opportunity of expressing an opinion 
upon the complete measure that I should 
have been satisfied if I had succeeded in 
my attempt—which was to have a discus- 
sion though not a division on that occasion, 
because a discussion on the second reading 
of the Re-distribution Bill would have 
enabled the House to consider the complete 
measure of the Government. The House 
knows that I did not succeed in that object. 
It was not my fault. I gave every oppor- 
tunity to the Government, if they had 
chiosen to avail themselves of that occasion, 
generally to consider the subject. A right 
hon. Gentleman a Secretary of State (Sir 
George Grey) did me the honour, certainly, 
to reply to the observations I made; 
several Gentlemen, however, rose on this 
side and offered their views to the House, 
but they were not responded to, and it ap- 
peared—I do not know whether the omis- 
sion was accidental; but whether it was 
accidental or not it was most unfortunate 
—that the Government and their sup- 
porters were not prepared to take the de- 
bate on that occasion. In what position 
do we now find ourselves? To-night a 
very important Amendment has been at 
length proposed to the Question that the 
Speaker do leave the Chair. It has been 
proposed in a speech of considerable detail, 
and seconded in a speech of great ability, 
and entering very much into the details 
and merits of the scheme of the Govern- 
ment; but really, so far as the Government 
are concerned, no notice has been taken of 
it. No notice has been taken of the 
Amendments or the speech either of the 
Mover or Seconder. Several Gentlemen 
on this side of the House had continued 
the debate for a considerable time with- 
out the slightest evidence being given 
to the House that Her Majesty’s Ministers 
and their supporters were even conscious 
of the subject which was before them. 
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At length it became absolutely neces- 
sary that something should be done. It 
became absolutely indispensable that some 
individual on the Treasury Bench should 
rise. And what took place? An hon. 
and learned Gentleman rose, and, in- 
stead of addressing himself to the Amend. 
ment of the hon. and gallant Member for 
Wells, or to the speech of his Seconder, 
the hon. and gallant Member for Lichfield, 
he offered to the House what I suppose 
he considers an answer—and if it tends to 
promote the easy slumbers of the hon. 
aud learned Gentleman to indulge in that 
dream, I will not dispel it—but which 
was, in fact, no more than an answer to 
some observations I made a week ago—in 
fact, before the holidays. Well, Sir, I 
cannot for a moment suppose that Her 
Majesty’s Government are not conscious of 
the importance of the subject, or of the 
merits of their own measure; and I can 
only draw this inference, that they are 
not prepared for the discussion which the 
House seems very anxious to proceed with. 
It appears to me, Sir, that the best course 
for us will be not to interfere with the 
business for to-morrow. I should say, 
let it take its course, and as with the 
Tuesday so the Wednesday. I take it 
for granted that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has no engagements on Thursday. 
[A laugh.] It seems that I have dis- 
turbed some arrangement? But I should 
say that we have a very good chance, on 
Thursday, of Her Majesty’s Ministers or 
their principal supporters being capable 
of taking that part in the debate on this 
subject which I think both the House and 
the country require of them. Therefore, 
the Amendment not having been noticed 
to-night either by the Government or 
their principal supporters, and on a pre- 
vious occasion Ministers having avoided 
any discussion when it was offered to them 
under circumstances that showed it was 
offered with no intention of embarrassing 
them, and the House having had no op- 
portunity until now of viewing as a whole 
the scheme of the Government, I think 
the best and most discreet course for us 
is to let the debate be adjourned till a 
future day, in order that those who ought 
to take a leading part in it may be able 
to address the House with that delibera- 
tion which may be expected to result from 
further reflection, without which no debate 
can be conducted with advantage to the 
country, and without which, I think, we 


jshould occupy a position which would 
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scarcely be creditable to us in the eyes of 
the public. 

Sm GEORGE GREY: Hon. Members 
having notices for to-morrow will, no 
doubt, take what course they think proper 
—the Government have not attempted to 
dispute their right to proceed with the 
Motions standing in their names—but I 
must say all that has fallen from the right 
hon. Gentleman with regard to the im- 
portance of this Motion is new to the 
House. We now learn for the first time 
from the leader of a united party that they 
were anxious to proceed without interrup- 
tion with the debate on the Re-distribu- 
tion of Seats Bill. I thought they had 
assented to the second reading of the Fran- 
chise Bill, and also to the principle of 
the Bill for the Re-distribution of Seats 
[‘‘No, no!”]; but now we find that they 
merely assented to the second reading in 
order that the opinion of the House might 
be taken on the combined Bill. Yet from 
that time no hon. Gentleman on the other 
side of the House gave any notice of Mo- 
tion on which the opinion of the House 
was to be taken. He says we are now to 
discuss the principle of the united Bill on 
the Amendment of the hon. and gallant 
Member for Wells—a Motion which was 
changed in the course of the delivery of 
the speech by which it was prefaced, omit- 
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narrow a basis, but which, we are told, 
if carried, will involve the whole scheme 
of the Bill, and that is a mode resorted 
to by the right hon. Gentleman to get 
rid of the Bill altogether. We are quite 
ready to meet the right hon. Gentleman 
on that ground; indeed, we are most 
anxious to do so. 

Str HUGH CAIRNS: Sir, the Secre- 
tary of State appears to have been slum- 
bering, and his slumbers must have begun 
at a very early period, for he could not 
have heard the observations of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer at the commence- 
ment of the proceedings this evening. 
What did he tell us? He took up the 
Notice paper, and going over the various 
Notices, he came to that under the name 
of the hon. and gallant Member for Wells. 
And what did he say of it? The Secretary 
of State says that the Government now 
knows for the first time the importance of 
the question at issue. But the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer told us at the commence- 
ment of the evening that there was one 
Notice of Motion which went to the root 
of the whole matter. [The Cuancetzor 
of the Excnequer made an observation. | 
I am very sorry I cannot carry on a con- 
versation with the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. I am afraid it would be out of 
order. [Sir Grorce Grey: The notice 


ting all reference to the Franchise Bill, | was altered.] The Secretary of State says 
and confining itself exclusively to the | the Notice of Motion has been altered. 
consideration not even of the Bill for the | How altered? It was not moved as it 
Re-distribution of Seats, but to the details | originally stood, because it was decided 
of the different boroughs grouped. We/that it could not come in order as an 
are asked by the hon. and gallant Member | Amendment to the Instruction of the right 
for Wells to go into a consideration of | hon. Member for Kilmarnock. But, as 
these details, which might be dealt with |I heard the Notice moved by the hon. 
in Committee. He did not even object to} and gallant Member for Wells, it was 
the principle of the Bill, but we are now | almost in the very words, and certainly 
told by the right hon. Gentleman that | in sense, the same with what I have now 
there is no wish to place the question on! before me. It stated the desire of the 
this narrow issue—whether Wells shall | House that the two subjects—[The Cuan- 
retain its present share in the representa- | cettor of the Excuequer: No, no!|—it 
tion. [‘Oh, oh!’] I understand that is | is better that there should be no mistake. 
the sense in which the right hon. Gentle- | The Motion was in these words— 





man accepts the Amendment and speech 
of the hon. and gallant Member. 
willing to meet him on that issue—al- 
though it is now distinctly understood | 
that no hon. Gentleman opposite had the 
courage to give notice of any Amendment 
to that effect. No Member has ventured 
in terms to move, according to ordinary 
Parliamentary usage, that the Speaker do 
leave the Chair this day six or this day 
three months, and we are left to deal 
with this ambiguous Motion, placed on so 


We are | 
| opinion that the system of grouping proposed by 





“ That this House, while ready to consider the 
general subject of a Re-distribution of Seats, is of 


Her Majesty’s Government is neither convenient 
nor equitable, and that the scheme is otherwise 
not sufficiently matured to form the basis ofa 
satisfactory measure,” 


—words almost more explicit than those 
upon the paper before. Those words 
were— 

‘“* That the scheme of Her Majesty’s Govern- 


ment is not sufficiently matured to form the basis 
of a satisfactory measure.” 
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The introduction of the word ‘‘ otherwise” 
points, therefore, to every part of the 
scheme other than the re-distribution of 
seats. And then, forsooth, we are told by 
the Secretary of State that the Amendment 
deals with nothing but the re-distribution 
of seats, and that the Government, for the 
whole evening, have been under the im- 
pression that it was the only Question 
before the House. If that had been the 
Question before the House, I should still 
have thought it worth attention and worth 
some answer from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Yet the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer says the Government are anxious to 
encourage discussion. ‘‘ Encouraging dis- 
cussion” apparently consists in allowing 
Member after Member to get up and state 
objections, not merely to the proposed re- 
distribution of seats, but to various other 
parts of the measure, and to sit down 
again without any response from the Trea- 
sury Benches, though in the course of the 
evening we did certainly hear what I will 
not call a response, but observations from 
the learned Solicitor General. After all 
this, it is rather too much for the Secre- 
tary of State to get up and tell us that 
the Government for the first time are 
alive to what the question at issue is, I 
will not attribute to them any particular 
motive or object ; but I will say that, in 
point of fact, by the course they have 
pursued, they have done their best to stifle 
discussion. Every one knows that a very 
convenient way to stifle discussion and to 
end a debate is by not replying to the 
speaker. Those out of doors will judge 
of the course which has been taken in 
this debate, but I say that it certainly does 
not tend to promote free discussion of a 
question that the House is anxious to 
have fully sifted. With regard to the 
course taken at this side of the House, I 
assert that it has been free from ambiguity, 
and is not open to reproach. My right 
hon. Friend the Member for Buckingham- 
shire, upon the second reading of the Bill 
for the Re-distribution of Seats, expressly 
stated his objections to the measure, and 
called attention to this fact, that as the 
House had required the complete measures 
of the Government to be laid before it, in 
order that these might be discussed on a 
whole, it was impossible to discuss the 
general merits of the scheme upon the 
Motion for the second reading of the Re- 
distribution of Seats Bill. It is literally 
the case, and the Secretary of State can- 
not dispute that this is the first night on 
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which we have the opportunity of dis- 
cussing the scheme of Parliamentary Re- 
form as a whole. I trust that discussion 
will proceed at both sides of the House 
with the energy and ability that this great 
and vital question requires, and that we 
shall not again be told by Members of the 
Government that they are discovering bit 
by bit what is really meant by the Mo- 
tion submitted to the House. 

Mr. CARDWELL: We are charged 
with endeavouring to stifle discussion, our 
desire being that the discussion shall pro- 
ceed at the earliest possible moment, and 
that it shall not be indefinitely or need- 
lessly delayed. I appeal to the judgment 
of the House whether the charge just 
made of endeavouring to stifle discussion 
is properly attributable to those who desire 
immediately and promptly to proceed with 
the discussion, or to those who seek to 
overlay the discussion with extraneous 
and unimportant matters leading to tedious 
and unprofitable delays. If the Motion 
was of importance, as hon. Gentlemen say, 
they ought to be as anxious to proceed 
with the measure as Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. No objection has been offered 
by the Government to the Motion for ad- 
journment; their only objection is to not 
proceeding with the Bill at the carliest 
possible moment. 

Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN said, he had 
an abstract Resolution on the paper for 
next night, relating to the important sub- 
ject of bribery at elections ; but he was 
willing to waive his right in favour of the 
more important subject of Reform. He 
believed that the Government were in 
earnest to force this measure through the 
House, and he would postpone his Motion 
if the hon. Gentleman opposite, the Mem- 
ber for Honiton (Mr. Baillie Cochrane), 
would postpone his Motion. [Mr. Barre 
CocuRraneE: No, no!] Well, then, if the hon. 
Member would not yield, neither would he 
give way, and the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Disraeli) who was speaking with the 
hon. Member for Honiton could no longer 
say that the Government were not pre- 
pared to discuss the question. He would 
not take the responsibility of standing be- 
tween Her Majesty’s Government and the 
discussion of this measure, and he put it 
to other hon. Members to stand up and 
say what he had stated—that they were 
prepared to withdraw their Resolutions, 
and allow the Government to proceed with 
this great measure. 


Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU aid, that 
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notwithstanding the taunt that had been 
thrown out to the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Wells, the delay had arisen from 
the Government; for three Motions that 
were on the paper might have been dis- 
posed of on Friday if the Government had 
made a House; they would then not have 
now stopped the way. [Mr. Hussey 
Vivian: My Motion was not down for 
Friday.| He did not say that the hon. 
Member’s Motion was down for that day, 
but Motions were on the paper for Friday, 
these might have been discussed and dis- 
posed of if a House had been made on that 
day ; but the Government, being anxious 
for delay, did not then make a House, and 
the Motions therefore still stood in the 
way. The taunt against the hon. and 
gallant Member for Wells by the Home 
Secretary was equally misplaced. The 
right hon. Gentleman had charged the 
hon. and gallant Member for Wells with 
having altered the terms of his Motion 
during the debate. Notice of the Motion 
was given on Thursday ; it became neces- 
sary to re-model it on Friday, and the 
hon. Member intended to have placed it 
on the books in its amended form. The 
House did not sit, and the hon. and gallant 
Member had no opportunity of doing so. 
He must retort on the Home Secretary the 
charge of sinister designs on that side of 
the House. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, that 
as his Motion had been pointedly alluded 
to, he must recall to the attention of the 
House the state of the case. He had given 
way once before on this Franchise Bill. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exhequer then said that he did not 
intend to introduce the Re-distribution 
of Seats Bill because there were only 
twelve nights for discussing the Franchise 
Bill, and he did not calculate that private 
Members would postpone their Motions to 
suit the convenience of the Government. 
The right hon. Gentleman had since 
changed his mind, the whole of his policy 
with it, and introduced the other Bill; 
and was the whole business of the House 
to be postponed night after night to suit 
the pleasure of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer? The Opposition was not inter- 
fering—nor did they wish to do so—with 
the progress of the measure, or its free 
discussion ; but it was not right that pri- 
vate Members should be called upon to 
postpone Motions of great importance, 
simply to carry a measure which he con- 
sidered the most mischievous that had 
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ever been introduced into that House. 
So far as he was concerned, he had not 
the remotest intention of postponing his 
Motion. 

Sm MATTHEW RIDLEY was ata loss 
to conceive why Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should be so anxious to press this mea- 
sure on for discussion. He was unable to 
appreciate the observations of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary when 
he said that the Motion had not been given 
in sufficient time to allow the Govern- 
ment to meet it with a direct negative. 
Now, the reason why it was not done 
rested with the Government, and not with 
hon. Members on the Opposition side of 
the House, inasmuch as no House was 
made on Friday last. He concurred in 
the propriety of adjourning the debate. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: I move the adjournment of the 
debate to Thursday next. 

Mr. EARLE said, that after what had 
occurred at an earlier hour of the evening, 
he was not surprised that the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Glamorganshire (Mr. 
Hussey Vivian) should be ready to withdraw 
his Motion, because that Motion was super- 
seded by the Instruction moved by the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Northamp- 
tonshire (Sir Rainald Knightley). No 
doubt, as the result of that Instruction, 
they would have another Bill from the 
Government, for he could not concur in the 
present opinion of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that it was incumbent on the hon. 
Baronet to move clauses to carry out his 
Instruction. It might as well have been 
said that it was the duty of the noble Lord 
the Member for Chester (Earl Grosvenor) to 
introduce a Re-distribution of Seats Bill. 
The Home Secretary complained that no 
legitimate Amendment had been moved to 
the propositions of the Government. In 
the opinion of the right hon. Baronet the 
only legitimate Amendment would have 
been, “‘ That the Speaker leave the Chair 
this day six months.” But he (Mr. Earle) 
would remind the Home Secretary of the 
Amendment moved in 1859 by the pre- 
sent Prime Minister. The notice which 
now stood in his name related to the 
Danubian Principalities, a question which 
he believed every hon. Member would 
admit to be important, and which he (Mr. 
Earle) believed to be urgent. In his opinion 
the affairs of the people of those provinces 
were at present under what the hon. 
Member for Southwark (Mr. Locke) would 
describe as ‘‘a sinister influence,” by which, 
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however, he did not mean the influence of 
the hon. and gallant Member for Wells. 
He thought that those Provinces had some 
claim to the sympathy of the House of 
Commons, for they represented that they 
had already been disfranchised by a Con- 
ference, and that they were in hourly ap- 
prehension of being grouped by a Congress. 
Under those circumstance, he must decline 
to postpone his notice. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till Thursday. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
BILL—[{But 145.]—COMMITTEE. 


(Mr. Dodson, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Childers.) 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


Mr. HUBBARD complained that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had not dealt 
frankly with him in respect of the Bill. 
When the subject of the Bill was first 
brought forward his right hon. Friend ap- 
pealed to him not to delay the passing of 
the Resolutions in Committee of Ways and 
Means, as his doing so would delay the 
collection of Customs duties. He gave 
way ; but on several subsequent occasions 
the order was placed in such a position on 
the paper that he had no opportunity of 
introducing the Motion of which he had 
given notice. The 24th instant was the 
first time he had an opportunity of saying 
anything on the subject, and then his right 
hon. Friend taxed him with making the 
Motion on the second reading of a Bill 
with which it had no connection, and 
accused him of obstructing the public busi- 
ness. He would not go on with the 
Motion now, but would make it another 
time. 

Tus CHANCELLOR or troz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he could not concur with his 
hon. Friend in the view which he took of 
the circumstances of the Bill. He took 
quite a different view of the matter. He 
did not want to interfere with his hon. 
Friend, who, of course, would exercise his 
own discretion. 


Mr. Earle 


{LORDS} 
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Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN hoped the hon. 
Member for Buckingham would not go 
into the question, but would leave it to be 
discussed on his Motion when the Termin- 
able Annuities Bill was again under dis- 
cussion, 


Clause agreed to, as were the other 
Clauses and the Preamble. 


Ilouse resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered 7o-morrow. 


STANDARDS OF WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND 
COINAGE BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Cuitpers, Bill to amend the 
Acts relating to the Standard Weights and Mea- 
sures and to the Standard Trial Pieces of the 
Coin of the Realm, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Cuitpers and Mr. Mityer Gisson. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 166.] 


House adjourned at One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, May 29, 1866. 


MINUTES.}— Took the Oath—The Lord Churs- 
ton 

Pusuic Buis — First Reading — Labouring 
Classes’ Dwellings (Ireland)* (128); Naval 
Savings Banks* (129); Fishery Piers and 
Harbours (Ireland) * (130). 

Second Reading — Public Schools (110); Pen- 
sions * (47). 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS BILL—(No. 110.) 
( The Earl of Clarendon.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Tue Eart or CLARENDON, in rising 
to move the second reading of this Bill, 
said, he should not trespass at any length 
on their Lordships’ time. It would be 
unnecessary for him to advert to the la- 
bours and inquiry of the Royal Commis- 
sion of last year; but he would take the 
liberty of reminding their Lordships that 
both in and out of Parliament there had 
been a general concurrence of opinion 
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that some reform in several of our great 
public schools was needed; and a feeling 
also was general that in a national point 
of view the importance of these schools 
being made to fulfil their duties in the 
best possible manner could not be over- 
estimated. By that was meant that the 
area of education should be extended, 
that that which was taught should be 
thoroughly taught, and that the training 
of the boy’s mind in those foundations 
should be such as to fit the man for the 
great walks of life, by developing and cul- 
tivating to the utmost the faculties, moral 
and mental, with which he was endowed. 
Now, it was unfortunately too well known 
—though the discovery was generally too 
late—that in many cases these duties had 
been but imperfectly performed, and that 
the best years of life had not been turned 
to the best account. It was often observed 
that the manly, honourable, straightfor- 
ward, unselfish character which was 
formed in these schools lost half its in- 
fluence and half its value through the ac- 
companying ignorance, which unfitted the 
man to take an active part in the compe- 
tition of an intellectual and progressive 
age like the present, or to prove as useful a 
member of society as he might have been. 
It was very important that our public 
schools should be made to keep pace with 
the requirements of the age, and that 
whatever was inefficient in their present 
system should be amended. He should 
not allude to the merits, which were 
many, and to the shortcomings, which 
were not few, of the schools that were the 
subject of the inquiry of the Royal Com- 
mission, for he thought any reference to 
that part of the subject would be irrele- 
vant on the present occasion. Their Lord- 
ships were aware that various measures of 
Reform were recommended by the Com- 
missioners in their Report, and that many 
valuable suggestions had been offered by 
them. It would also be in the recollec- 
tion of their Lordships that last year a Bill 
was introduced into their House founded 
on the Report of the Commissioners, which, 
after undergoing considerable discussion, 
was referred to a Select Committee, who 
took evidence, heard counsel, and, as he 
was bound to state, made important amend- 
ments in the measure. The Bill so 
amended would have been at once pro- 
ceeded with had not the impending disso- 
lution of Parliament rendered it impossible 
to expect that it could be carried through 
the Lower House that Session. It was 
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this Bill as it came from the Select Com- 
mittee of their Lordships’ House of which 
he now proposed the second reading; and 
he should very briefly point out its lead- 
ing features. The Bill, as originally 
framed, proposed to confer new and en- 
larged powers on the existing governing 
bodies of these schools, and to give to those 
bodies so renovated full power to introduce 
and carry into effect what measures of 
reform they might consider advisable ; 
which reforms, however, were not to 
become valid until they had received the 
approval of the Queen in Council and had 
afterwards been submitted to Parliament, 
so as to give every opportunity for discus- 
sion and consideration, ‘This active exer- 
cise of power was to be limited to a cer- 
tain period of time, which, however, might 
be extended by the Queen in Council or by 
Parliament. Now, these provisions grant- 
ing enlarged powers to the governing 
bodies had been struck out by the Se- 
lect Committee ; and had nothing been 
substituted such a step would have 
been very unwise, because though the 
powers already vested in the governing 
bodies would have been continued, it 
would, he thought, require a large amount 
of charity to expect that they would have 
been efficiently exercised. The Select Com- 
mittee, however, did not stop at omise 
sions; but they provided in this Bill for 
the appointment of Special Commissioners 
without whose approval no alteration in 
the statutes of the schools could be sub- 
mitted for the sanction of the Queen in 
Council. This provision would obviously 
be a security against any improper or ill- 
directed innovations. But, at the same 
time, it would afford no guarantee against 
another contingency— namely, that no 
reforms at all, or reforms only to an in- 
finitesimal extent, might be proposed by 
the governing bodies. It was accordingly 
provided, that after a limited time the 
powers of reform now vested in the 
existing governing bodies should pass into 
the hands of the Special Commissioners, 
who would thus be enabled to remedy any 
defects or shortcomings, and their Lord- 
ships would, he thought, be of opinion 
that this machinery would work better 
than that proposed in the original Bill. 
In one respect the powers for effecting re- 
forms would be materially strengthened, 
because it was provided that in all cases 
the Head Masters should be appointed by 
the governing body, and hold their office 
at their pleasure, while the under Masters 
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were to be appointed by, and hold their 
office at, the pleasure of the Head Master. 
He hoped that if this measure should pass 
the governing bodies would so bestir them- 
selves in introducing the reforms which 
were unquestionably required, and which 
were made imperative by the statute, that 
the task of the executive Commission 
would be comparatively light. As to the 
composition of the Commission, much 
anxiety had been displayed by the best 
friends of our public schools, and he be- 
lieved that the names of the Gentlemen 
whom it was proposed to place on the 
Commission would be a guarantee that 
while everything would be done to protect 
the interests of the public schools, every 
needful step would be taken to render the 
education given more complete and suited 
to the demands of the time. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Karl of Clarendon.) 


Eant STANHOPE said, the noble Earl 
who had just sat down was well entitled to 
the thanks of the House both for his la- 
bours as Chairman of the Commission of 
Inquiry, whose labours had extended over 
several years, and for the Bill which he 
had now presented to the House. He re- 
garded the Bill with great satisfaction as 
the result of the Select Committee which 
sat last Session, because the more he con- 
sidered the subject the more he was con- 
vinced that the Bill as brought in last year 
by the Government would not have ful- 
filled the objects with which it was intro- 
duced. ‘That Bill proposed to deal with 
the governing body of every school, and 
provided specially for certain reforms which 
were deemed desirable. Now, considering 
the great variety of details, the very dif- 
ferent terms of foundation of the several 
schools, and above all, the varying circum- 
stances as they arose from time to time, he 
thought any attempt to deal with the 
subject by absolute enactment would in 
the first place have produced almost in- 
terminable debates in that and in the 


other House of Parliament, and could | 


not after all have led to any very sa- 
tisfactory conclusion. He thought from 


the first that the most satisfactory course | 


would be to create an executive Commission 
to act in conjunction with the heads of 
schools in the introduction of such im- 
provements as should be thought desirable ; 
and he was confirmed in that opinion by 
the success which had attended the Com- 
missions issued in reference to the Univer- 


Lhe Earl of Clarendon 
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[sities of Oxford and Cambridge. It was 
quite natural that at the outset these two 
Commissions should have excited, as they 
did, both at Oxford and at Cambridge, 
some jealousy on the part of the exist- 
ing authorities; but now the experiment 
had been tried, he would put it to any 
one of their Lordships acquainted with 
the results whether in each case they 
had not effected very great improvements 
without impairing the independence of the 
University, which above all things it was 
desirable to preserve ; and this being so, he 
thought they might be encouraged to look 
for similar success in the case of the public 
schools. Jn this point of view it was a 
pleasure to him to find among the Com- 
missioners named in the Bill a Member of 
their Lordships’ House whom he might 
iname, not seeing him in his place—he 
meant Lord Harrowby—who had been the 
Chairman of the Oxford University Com- 
mission to which he had just referred—and 
he had no doubt that in this case, as in the 
former, every effort would be made to carry 
out the reforms and improvements which 
were considered necessary, without impair- 
ing the independence of the authorities of 
the schools, but rather in conjunction and 
concert with them. He was also pleased 
with the manner in which some of the 
minor details of the Bill were to be worked 
out. He might mention the 13th clause, 
which provided that no preference should 
be given in the selection of Head Masters 
|to candidates who had been educated at 
the particular school ; and this he thought 
a wise provision. It had been said by those 
who held the contrary view that the case of 
| the schools was analogous to that of the Uni- 
| versities, who always chose as their repre- 
| cantatas in Parliament gentlemen who 
had been educated within their walls; but 
there was no analogy in the two cases. 
;In the University representation entire 
| congeniality of sentiment and perfect ac- 
quaintance with the rules and habits of 
the place, so as to be able to state either 
in debate, could scarcely be expected, un- 
less in one who had been trained up to- 
‘gether with those of the same age whom 
he came to represent in the House of 
Commons. On the other hand, as re- 
garded the Head Master of a public 
school, superiority of attainment and the 
power of imparting knowledge were the 
sole and the esssential requisites. He ap- 
proved also of the 14th clause, which 
declared that no candidate for the founda- 
i at Eton should be entitled to any 
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preference by reason of his place of birth 
or abode. He believed both those clauses 
would be found to work well and give 
satisfaction. While giving his support to 
the Bill and expressing his strong approval 
of those who had consented to act on the 
Commission, he thought it very important 
that there should be Members of it in both 
Houses of Parliament to give any explana- 
tions which might be required from time 
to time. Their Lordships would have the 
benefit of the presence of three Members of 
that Commission — the most rev. Primate 
the Archbishop of York, the Earl of Har- 
rowby, and the Earl of Carnarvon ; but the 
only member of the Commission in the 
other House of Parliament was Sir William 
Heathcote ; and attaching, as he did, great 
importance to explanations given at the 
moment, he thought it unwise to depend 
solely on one Member, who might perhaps 
be absent when those explanations were 
required. He hoped, therefore, that a 
second Member of the House of Commons 
would be placed on the Commission. 
did not mention this in any captious spirit 
or with the view of impairing the effect of 
the Bill in any possible way ; and he could 
only repeat his full conviction, as well as 
his earnest hope, that the measure would 
lead to most satisfactory results. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, that al- 
though he estimated, perhaps, more highly 
than the noble Earl (the Earl of Claren- 
don) the great advantages derived from 
the education given in our public schools, 
and did not take so disparaging a view. of 
the disadvantages attending it, at the 
same time he was far from denying that 
in those schools there were matters which 
very well deserved serious consideration, 
and which in the altered cireumstances of 
the time required some amendment. He 
cheerfully agreed with his noble Friend 
who had just sat down (Earl Stanhope) 
that the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Clarendon) deserved the thanks of all who 
were interested in public education in this 
country for the very useful labours he had 
performed as a member of the Commis- 
sion over which he presided, and for the 
valuable materials which they had col- 
lected. He also agreed with his noble 
Friend that considerable advantage had 
resulted from the labours of the Select 
Committee which sat last year. The Bill, 
as it came out of that Committee, was a 
very material improvement on the measure 
as originally submitted to them by the 
Goverument. Having been a member of 
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that Committee, having taken a somewhat 
active part in it, and having coneurred in 
all its recommendations, he need hardly 
say that he did not object to this Bill, 
as it was identical in terms with that 
which received the sanction of the Com- 
mittee. Indeed, it was so identical, that 
it copied some clerical errors of the former 
measure. He thought the Bill would 
prove useful and satisfactory; and he had 
already received communications from two 
schools stating that the names of the Com- 
missioners selected by his noble Friend 
were deemed entirely unobjectionable to 
them. Indeed in his (the Earl of Derby’s) 
opinion, it would be impossible to frame a 
body of Commissioners better qualified to 
perform the duties confided to them. He 
should have no Amendments to suggest in 
Committee except two. The object of one 
of these would be to prevent any misap- 
prehension arising as to those who were 
entitled to free education at [larrow. It 
was stated in the clause of the Bill which 
defined who were “ Boys on the Founda- 
tion,” that the boys who were entitled to 
tree education at that school had the right 
by reason of their being “sons of in- 
habitants of Harrow.” Now, according to 
| the original will of the founder, the sons 
|of the inhabitants of Pinner had also an 
equal right. Pinner adjoined Harrow, 
‘and at the time the Founder made his will 
formed part of the ecclesiastical parish of 
Harrow, though now distinct from that 
place. If, therefore, the *‘ sons of inhabi- 
tants of Harrow” only were mentioned in 
, the Bill, the question might be raised 
| whether the sons of inhabitants of Pinner 
, were not excluded from the benefit of free 
}education. He should, therefore, propose 
‘in Committee to add the words ‘and 
| Pinner.” He agreed in what had been 
| said with regard to Clause 13. Clauses 14 
land 15 referred to Eton alone, and he had 
had a request conveyed to him from the 
authorities of Eton to ask that these clauses 
might be excluded from the Bill. This 
was not because it was desired to object 
to the intention of the clauses, but be- 
cause at a meeting of the Provost and 
Fellows last year, they entered into an 
agreement precisely in accordance with 
the terms of Clauses 14 and 15, and 
therefore they desired, not unnaturally, 
that they should be left to carry out pro- 
prio motu that which the Bill would com- 
pel them to do, It appeared to him that 
the principle of laying down what was 
expected to be done, but at the same time 
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leaving to individual bodies to effect that 
by their own action and not by the com- 
pulsion of Parliament, was a principle per- 
vading the whole Bill, and he therefore 
hoped and trusted that there would be no 
objection to expunge the 14th and 15th 
clauses from the Bill. This was the sole 
desire of the Provost and Fellows, and 
not that they should be exempted from 
the operation of the Bill. There was one 
other question which he wished to raise, 
and that was whether the power given to 
the Commissioners ought to be so unlimit- 
ed as it was proposed by this Bill in 
reference to the composition of the govern- 
ing body. This power was objected to 
last year, but it still remained in the Bill. 
He must say that if the governing body 
were perfectly satisfied with their own 
composition, and did not think that there 
was any amendment possible, there would 
be no prospect of any improvement. There 
were large powers to constitute the govern- 
ing body anew, and to make statutes 
according to their own views, and he did 
not see the difference between the power 
which had been exercised by Parliament 
and that to be vested in the Commissioners, 
except that the power of the latter would 
be more absolute, because the exercise of 
them would not be subjected to so much 
discussion. He had great confidence in 
the discretion of the Commissioners, but 
the power which they would have to make 
alterations in the governing body seemed 
to go much further than prescribing cer- 
tain rules under which the schools were to 
be managed. He should have no Amend- 
ment to propose; and he only wished to 
call attention to the subject. In conclu- 
sion, he wished to say that he gave his 
hearty assent to the Bill, and he earnestly 
hoped that no pressure of public business 
that might be considered of more import- 
ance would prevent the passing of this 
measure, which he was persuaded would 
be hailed by the country and by Parliament 
with great satisfaction, and would be pro- 
ductive of great public good. 

Lorv HOUGHTON observed, that there 
was no one among the Commissioners 
named in the Bill who might be taken as 
representing Science, and he gave notice 
that in Committee he intended to move 
that some person distinguished for his 
scientific attainments should be added to 
the number of Commissioners. 

Tue Eart or CLARENDON joined in 
the hope that the Bill would pass this 
Session. He should prefer not to answer 


The Earl of Derby 
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at present the observations of the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Derby) as to the consti- 
tution of the Commissioners, as the ques- 
tion raised was a very wide one. He had 
no objection to the omission of the two 
clauses adverted to by the noble Earl, for 
he would much sooner see the reforms 
carried out freely by the governing bodies 
of schools than by the compulsion of Par- 
liament. With regard to Pinner, he be- 
lieved the circumstances were as stated by 
the noble Earl; but before adopting the 
noble Earl’s suggestion, he should like to 
look into the statutes to see how the 
matter stood. 

Tse Eart or DERBY, in reference to 
to the 25th clause, which gave power to 
remove the Charterhouse and Westminster 
Schools to other sites, said, he would sug- 
gest that in the event of these schools 
having power to sell their property, power 
should be given to other educational insti- 
tutions to purchase it. For instance, the 
Merchant Taylors’ School might desire to 
purchase the buildings of the Charterhouse, 
if it were decided to remove the latter. 
The introduction of such clause would 
greatly facilitate any such arrangement, 
and would save the expense of private 
acts. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Tuesday next. 


LANCASTER ELECTION,—JOINT AD- 
DRESS FORA COMMISSION OF INQUIRY. 


Eart RUSSELL, in rising to move that 
the House do agree with the Commons in 
the Address to Her Majesty to appoint a 
Commission to inquire into the existence 
of alleged corrupt practices at the last 
election for the borough of Lancaster, said, 
that the Election Committee which had 
been nominated to try the petition com- 
plaining of an undue return for that bo- 
rough had agreed to a resolution stating 
that they had reason to believe that cor- 
rupt practices had extensively prevailed 
there. The question now raised was, un- 
fortunately, no new one. At various times 
Parliament had taken steps to check bri- 
bery and corruption at elections. At a 
former time they had disfranchised the 
offending boroughs, as in the case of Gram- 
pound, Sudbury, and St. Alban’s; and in 
the case of East Retford, although they had 
refrained from disfranchising the borough, 
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they had sought to check the evil there by 
extending the Parliamentary boundaries. 
In more recent times the House of Com- 
mons had not taken such summary steps 
for checking the evil; for although by 
the Act 15 & 16 Vict! c. 57 it was pro- 
vided that in the event of any Committee 
appointed to inquire into the matter of any 
petition complaining of undue proceedings 
at the election for any place or borough, 
reporting that there was reason to be- 
lieve that bribery had extensively pre- 
vailed at the last election for that bo- 
rough, a Commission should issue on a 
Joint Address of both Houses to inquire on 
the spot into the existence of such corrupt 
practices ; and although several Commis. 
sions had been subsequently issued, and 
Bills had been introduced into Parliament 
founded on their reports, the Bills had 
been withdrawn and nothing had been 
done. But although there had been com- 
plaints of the inefficacy of the steps 
taken to repress those evils, yet it could 
not be altogether denied that the inquiries 
set on foot by Parliament with regard to 
corrupt practices in various boroughs had 
been followed by some beneficial conse- 
quences. On these grounds he asked their 
Lordships to agree with the other House 
of Parliament in an Address to the Crown 
for the appointment of a Royal Commis- 
sion to inquire into the corrupt practices 
which prevailed at the last election for the 
borough of Lancaster. It was quite true, 
as expressed in the Resolutions of which 
his noble Friend (Earl Grey) had given 
notice, that in some recent cases the House 
of Commons had not adopted those efficient 
measures which it had taken in former 
years with respect to electoral corruption; 
and at the late general election there had, 
he believed, been a great deal of expense, 
and, he feared, corrupt expense incurred. 
In former times Parliament had steadfastly 
set its face against those proceedings ; and 
if the inquiries now proposed took place, 
he thought it would again be found that 
the House of Commons would not be back- 
ward in applying a remedy. But that did 
not depend upon the House of Commons 
alone. The Act now under discussion 
contemplated that the House of Lords as 
well as the House of Commons was inter- 
ested in the purity and integrity of the 
representation ; and if they found an in- 
stance in which the existence of extensive 
corruption had been clearly proved, but 
in which the case had not been taken up 
by the House of Commons, it was perfectly 
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competent for their Lordships to introduce 
a Bill to disfranchise the particular consti- 
tuency in question ; and then, he thought, 
the other House would scarcely refuse to 
pass such a measure. In that way a re- 
medy as efficacious as that applied to St. 
Alban’s and Sudbury might, if the cir- 
cumstances warranted it, be adopted. The 
Resolutions of which his noble Friend had 
given notice not only condemned the pre-- 
sent Motion, but went to the extent of 
saying that the House ought to express 
to the House of Commons its readiness to 
concur in recommending a general inquiry 
over the whole kingdom as to the exist- 
ence of corrupt practices. His own opi- 
nion was that the institution of such a 
general inquiry would not be so expedient 
as the course now proposed. 


Moved, That this House do agree with the 
Commons in the Address to Her Majesty, and do 
fill up the Blank with (“Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and.”)—( The Earl Russell.) 


Eart GREY said, he could assure his 
noble Friend and the House that if he 
opposed his noble Friend’s Motion, it was 
not owing to any indifference on his part 
to the prevalence of bribery and corruption 
at elections. On the contrary his strong 
feeling was, that the course now proposed 
was not one that was likely to be effectual 
for its object. Corruption in the Parlia- 
mentary constituencies was a great, and 
he was afraid a growing evil. It was 
impossible to deny that of late years more 
and more money had come to be employed 
at elections, or that the return of Members 
to the other House of Parliament was 
more and more swayed by corruption. 
That, perhaps, was a consequence of the 
rapidly increasing wealth of the country, 
and of the increasing number of persons 
who desired to obtain a seat in the House 
of Commons, either as a means of social 
distinction or of political influence. At 
the same time, they must all agree in the 
opinion expressed on that subject some 
few years ago at a public meeting by a 
very distinguished gentleman, now one 
of the Members for Westminster (Mr. 
Stuart Mill), who said he thought there 
was a very great danger of the degradation 
of the representation from the readiness of 
those whom he called the vulgar rich to 
pay any sums that might be necessary in 
order to obtain seats in Parliament, and 
who were far more eager to do so than 
persons of more recognized station in so- 
ciety. Now, he held in his hand a list 
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of all the inquiries which had been made 
since the passing of the Act under which 
they were now asked to concur with the 
other House in addressing the Crown to 
institute separate inquiries into the cor 
ruption which had prevailed in four more 
boroughs, First in that list stood the 
borough of Cambridge, the Address for a 
Jommission in regard to which was agreed 
to on the 2nd of May, 1853. That Com- 
mission reported on August 9, 1853, that 
bribery and other corrupt practices had 
for a long time systematically prevailed. 
Next came the case of Canterbury, the 
Address with respect to which was agreed 
to on April 11, 1858, and the Report, 
made on July 28, 1853, was to the effect 
that corrupt practices had extensively pre- 
vailed at the last and at previous elections. 
Then came Maldon, the Address relating 
to which was agreed to on May 30, 1853, 
and the Report, made on August 12, 1853, 
declared that corrupt practices in various 
forms had long prevailed, and open and 
direct bribery at the last election to a 
greater extent than at any which preceded 
it. Next, in the case of Barnstaple, the 
Address was agreed to on June 27, 1853, 
and the Report of the Commission which 
was made on July 31, 1854, declared 
that corrupt practices had extensively 
prevailed at the last election. Then in 
regard to the borough of Tynemouth, the 
Address was agreed to on June 27, 1853, 
and the Report made on February 20, 
1854, was to the effect that bribery and 
corrupt practices did not extensively pre- 
vail at the last election, but did exist 
among a portion of the class of publicans. 
Next, in the case of Ilull, the Address 
was agreed to on the 2ist of April, 1853, 
and the Report made on the 2nd of Febru- 
ary, 1854, was that systematic corruption 
had uniformly prevailed at the elections, 
aud systematic and extensive bribery at 
the last election. 
the borough of Galway, the Address was 
agreed to on the 20th of August, 1857, 
and the Commission reported on the 10th 
of December, 1857, that for a long period 
corrupt practices had prevailed at the elec- 
tions. Then, with respect to Waketield, 


the Address was agreed to on the 11th of 


August, 1859, and the Commissioners re- 
ported on the 31st of January, 1860, that 
there had been an employment of non 
electors as watchers and runners for cor- 
ruption and intimidation ; and that bribery 
on both sides was before the election a 
mutter of common notoriety. In the case 
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Again, in the case of 
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of Gloucester city, the Address was agreed 
to on August 12, 1859. The Report was’ 
made January 27, 1860, and stated, that 
with some exceptions corrupt practices 
had for a long time prevailed. He re- 
membered having served upon a Berwick 
Election Committee the first year he was 
in Parliament. On the 10th of June, 1860, 
an Address was agreed to for a Commis- 
sion for Berwick-upon-Tweed. They re- 
ported February 11, 1861, that bribery 
existed at and before the election of 1859; 
that there were certain cases of bribery, 
but the Commissioners did not report 
that corrupt practices generally prevailed. 
In eight out of ten of these boroughs 
the Commissioners reported that bribery 
had systematically prevailed, and in six 
of them that it was of very long standing. 
Was it possible to have stronger Reports 
or evidence? In 1854 the Attorney Ge- 
neral of that day brought into the House 
of Commons a Bill for the prevention of 
bribery in one of those boroughs, the ob- 


ject being to disfranchise the voters who 


had been guilty of bribery. It was said, 
however, that this measure was inconsist- 
ent with good faith, as the witnesses had 
given their evidence under the indemnity 
assured to them by Act of Parliament, and 
the Bill was dropped without discussion. In 
a subsequent year a similar Bill was pro- 
posed with regard to Galway ; and that also 
was allowed to drop. It seemed, then, that 
these inquiries by Commissions, prosecuted 
at a very large expense, although they es- 
tablished beyond contradiction theexistence 
of gross and systematic bribery, had been 
barren of any result whatever. He ought 
not, however, to say that they were bar- 
ren of results, because a Committee of the 
House of Commons was appointed in 1860 
to inquire into the existence of corrupt 
practices at elections. Evidence was given 
before the Committee by gentlemen of 
great knowledge and experience that these 
inquiries were worse than useless. One 
witness stated that, although an indemnity 
from all criminal proceedings was suffi- 
cient to induce the lower classes of voters 
to tell what they knew, it was not so with 
regard to the classes above them, and led 
in their case to an amount of perjury 
which the witness held to be highly 
demoralizing. Another witness — Sir 
Frederick Slade — a gentleman who had 
been employed in conducting some of 
these inquiries — said that these Com- 
missions were perfectly efficient to estab- 
lish what every one knew before—namely, 
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quite at a loss to suggest any method of 
correcting the evil. That was the real 
difficulty in the case. His noble Friend 
(Earl Russell) had pointed out that in 
former times inquiries of this kind led to 
important results—that they led to mea- 
sures being passed through Parliament by 
which the guilty places were either dis- 
franchised or the boroughs so enlarged as 
to guard against the evil. That remedy 
was all very well as long as only small 
towns were concerned. But when the 
Commissions established that in great and 
important towns like Cambridge, where 
bribery had been long and systematically 
practised, and when it was proved that in 
newly enfranchised boroughs like Wake- 
field bribery existed more extensively 


{May 29, 1866} 
that bribery existed ; but that they were | 
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vised, With regard, also, to so large a 
place as Lancaster, such a remedy was 
scarcely appropriate. If Parliament really 
wished to put down bribery, it was time 
they gave up these special inquiries into 
the delinquencies of particular towns, 
which differed from other towns only in 
the accident of having been found out. 
In the worst cases of bribery, where both 
parties had been carrying it on equally, 
and the losing party could not hope to 
carry his seat, there was no petition — 
their Lordships knew perfectly well that 
the very worse cases did not come before 
the Election Committees, and, therefore, 
did not lead to such Resolutions as led 
to the present proceedings. It had been 
asserted no later than last night by a 


Election. 


| Member of the other House of Parlia- 


than in any other town under investiga- | ment, speaking from his-own knowledge, 
tion, that it extended to a higher class of} that in a town of 1,000 electors, not less 
society, and was practised in an unblush- | than 700 had taken bribes at the aver- 
ing manner, then disfranchisement ceased | age rate of £35 each. Was it enough, 


to “be a remedy. If Parliament could not | 
disfranchise a large town when it was 


when statements of this kind were made, 
that with mock virtuous indignation they 


proved to be corrupt, was it reasonable ; should say they would inquire into three 
to say that they would inquire into the|or four places which had had the mis- 


ease of both large and small towns, and | 


that where bribery was proved the large 


town should get off scot free, while if 


the little town was. guilty, it should be 
disfranchised? That appeared to be an 
extraordinary mode of reasoning. What 
was really wanted was not a penal in- 
quiry of this sort into the corrupt prac- 
tices of these particular towns, but a 
more general inquiry with a view of as- 
certaining by what means bribery was 
habitually carried on, and how Parlia- 
ment might prevent or render more dif- 
ficult those devices by which the law 
was evaded. The moment they found 
they could no longer carry into effect, 
in cases where bribery was established, 
the old system of punishment by disfran- 
chisement or the enlargement of boroughs 
the whole system, as it seemed to him, 
broke down. Sir Frederick Slade had 
said what was perfectly true, and he 
(Earl Grey) was at a loss to perceive how 
these Commissions were to enable the 
Legislature to deal with bribery in par- 
ticular places. He thought that upon his 
noble Friend’s own showing disfranchise- 
ment in some of the cases to which the 
Addresses referred would hardly be prac- 
ticable. Would he propose to disfran- 
chise Great Yarmouth, for instance, one 
of the most considerable ports in the 
country? That was hardly to be ad- 





fortune to be detected, and not inquire 
whether it was practicable for Parlia- 
ment to correct the evil for the future? 
His noble Friend (Earl Russell) said that 
several years ago the question was re- 
ferred by him to the Law Officers of the 
Government whether it was expedient to 
provide measures of a more stringent 
character. [Earl Russert: To the Law 
Officers of two Governments.| Their opi- 
nion, it seemed, was against such a 
measure. The noble Earl entirely con- 
curred with that opinion, and so did he 
(Earl Grey); and it was on that account 
that he objected to these special in- 
quiries as to particular towns, which were 
more or less of a penal character. He felt 
convinced that penal legislation would 
fail. If Parliament attempted to make 
the law more stringent, and to inflict se- 
verer punishment upon those guilty of 
bribery, the effect would be the very con- 
trary of what was desired. It was scarcely 
possible, considering the strong motives 
which existed for the perpetration of the 
offence, and how deep the causes lay in 
human nature, that they could ever hope 
to extirpate the evil. But, although they 
might not do that, it was surely not too 
much to expect that Parliament might do 
something to check the evil and prevent 
it from spreading so widely. If they de- 
sired to pass any law to make bribery 
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less easy, the first step was to institute a 
general and comprehensive inquiry into 
the manner by which bribery was gene- 
rally carried on, the devices by which the 
law was evaded, and the measures by 
which they would defeat those practices. 
The inquiry should also go into the ques- 
tion whether they might not take mea- 
sures to diminish the motives and the 
inclination to commit bribery on both 
sides—on the part of the briber as well as 
the recipient of the bribe. At present the 
Commissioners had no authority to sug- 
gest any general remedy. The Committee 
of the other House, in 1860, on Corrupt 
Practices did enter upon these questions, 
but they did it so very imperfectly that by 
their own showing they did not obtain all 
the information that might have been laid 
before Parliament. At the same time 
they brought to light several important 
facts. For instance, a most important 
Resolution was passed by the Committee 
to the effect that bribery in Parliamentary 
elections was intimately connected with 
bribery in municipal elections. Now, that 
fact seemed to indicate where great assist- 
ance might be found towards diminishing 
the evil. The statement was confirmed by 
witnesses, one of whom stated that one 
of the most common modes by which cor- 
rupt practices were now carried on in bo- 
roughs was by the Member for the place, 
or the person who hoped to become so. 
eubseribing largely for the purpose of 
municipal elections. He was perfectly at 
liberty to give what money he liked to 
advance the interests of his party, and 
that was done with the understanding 
that he was to have a return for his 
money in due time by their support at 
the Parliamentary clections. One wit- 
ness said that he knew that the pressure 
put upon Members of Parliament every 
November with a view to corruption at 
municipal elections was much greater than 
the pressure for charitable objects. He 
would suggest, therefore, for inquiry, 
whether the money contributed by Mem- 
bers of Parliament to municipal elections 
might not be made as fatal to the seat as 
money paid directly for the purpose of the 
Parliamentary election. Bribery at mu- 
nicipal elections was obviously extending 
itself very rapidly. He remembered hay- 
ing served with his noble Friend the First 
Lord of the Admiralty (the Duke of So- 
merset) some seven years ago on a Com- 
mittee of that House appointed to inquire 
into the effect upon municipal elections 


Earl Grey 
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of the clause in the small Tenements Act 
which superseded the necessity of bur- 
gesses being personally rated; and that 
Committee, after hearing a great deal of 
evidence, came to the unanimous conclu- 
sion that the effect of the clause which 
was passed, he believed, inadvertently by 
Parliament, had been greatly to extend 
corruption at municipal elections and 
ought to be repealed. Nor had corrup- 
tion diminished since then. He knew 
persons of great experience who informed 
him that since the date of the Report of 
that Committee corruption in the muni- 
cipal boroughs had become far worse than 
before. It appeared also from the Report 
of the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons that the means by which bribery 
was carried on, and the ways by which the 
law was evaded, were almost marvellous. 
For instance, one Member gave annually 
to his Committee £600 a year for what he 
called ‘ maintaining his interest in the 
borough.” By means of that £600 a year 
a full purse was made up, which at the 
time of the election came to be applied in 
bribery, while the Member for the borough 
could say, with a safe conscience, that he 
had not paid a single shilling illegally for 
his election. There was another practice 
also which was extremely wrong. No- 
thing was more common than for lands 
and houses to be let to electors below 
their value with the full understanding 
that those houses and lands could be re- 
tained only by the lessees voting according 
to the wishes of the landlord. Again, it 
was no uncommon practice for a solicitor 
who made electioneering a trade to get 
during the interval between one election 
and another a number of small electors 
into his power by advancing money as 
loans, and when the time came to sell his 
interest wholesale to a wealthy candidate 
under the form of a bill for agency or in 
some other way. Then there was another 
point which called loudly for inquiry, and 
that was payment for loss of time. A 
person of great experience stated distinctly 
with regard to this point that as a general 
rule, contrary to ordinary belief, bribery 
was suggested by the voters rather than 
the candidates; and it commonly took 
this form, ‘‘ Who will pay me for my loss 
of time?” And after all that was not so 
unreasonable. The poor man found that 
he could not give his vote without loss of 
half a day’s or a whole day’s wages, and at 
a time when no great public question ex- 
cited his interest he might be very reluctant 
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to make a sacrifice of his wages in order to 
give his vote; and in such cases it became 
extremely difficult for a candidate to pre- 
vent an injudicious supporter from saying, 
‘‘ Never fear; I will make up for your loss 
of time.’’ Many a Member of Parliament 
had got involved in bribery in that way 
by the action of his injudicious friends. 
And, unfortunately, when money was once 
given the matter seldom stopped with 
payment for loss of time, but large sums 
were given away. So common a cause of 
bribery was it that some persons had sug- 
gested as the only mode of putting a stop 
to it that, instead of the present system, 
voting papers should be left at the houses 
of the electors by a responsible officer, who 
should collect them next day. That would 
take away the excuse for payment for loss 
of time, and cut off one great source of 
expense at elections, the carrying of elec- 
tors to the poll. He was far, however, 
from pledging himself to this system of 
voting papers; but he merely mentioned 
it as a suggestion of many experienced 
men with a view to decrease the tempta- 
tions to bribery and its actual practice. 
Now, when it was an ascertained fact that 
bribery was becoming more and more pre- 
valent, that partial inquiries had led to 
no result, and that there was no reason to 
despair that an investigation of a more ge- 
neral nature conducted by competent Com- 
missioners might lead to changes in the 
law which would diminish the prevalence 
of this great evil, he thought he had made 
out a case for asking their Lordships to 
suggest to the other House of Parliament 
a general for these four special inquiries. 
And when his noble Friend remarked that 
such an inquiry would be attended with 
very great expense, and be of a very in- 
quisitorial and odious character, he en- 
tirely differed from him in that view. The 
expense of a general inquiry if well con- 
ducted would not be so great as that of one 
of those special inquiries, and it would be 
much less than the expense of the special 
inquiries that were proposed, while it 
would be infinitely less invidious and in- 
quisitorial. It would not be an inquiry 
into the abuses of the past but into exist- 
ing abuses, with a view to such a reform 
in their legislation as might diminish the 
evil for the future. That being the object 
of the Motion which he had to make, he 
could not help expressing an earnest hope 
that his noble Friend at the head of the 
Government would not think it his duty 
to resist it. 


{May 29, 1866} 
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An Amendment moved to leave out from 
(“‘ That”) to the end of the Motion, and 
insert the following Resolutions :— 


Ist. That the Address to the Crown in which 
this House is asked to concur by the House of 
Commons has for its Object to cause the Extent 
to which corrupt Practices have prevailed in the 
Borough of Lancaster to be inquired into by a 
Commission in the Manner provided for by the 
Act 15th and 16th Vict. Cap. 57. : 

2nd. That since the passing of the above Act 
Inquiries have been instituted under its Provisions 
as to the Prevalence of corrupt Practices in Ten 
Boroughs : 

3rd. That the Commissioners by whom these 
Inquiries have been conducted have reported that 
in Bight out of the Ten Boroughs to which they 
related, corrupt Practices have been extensively 
and systematically carried on, and that in Six of 
these Boroughs such Practices have prevailed for 
many Years: 

4th. That in consequence of the Reports so 
made by Commissioners of Inquiry Bills were in- 
troduced into the House of Commons in the Year 
1854 for the Prevention of Bribery in Barnstaple, 
Canterbury, Kingston-upon-Huli, and Maldon ; 
and in the Year 1858 a Bill for the Disfranchise- 
ment of the Freemen of Galway was also brought 
into the House of Commons ; but none of these 
Bills were proceeded with : 

5th. That these Inquiries have thus failed to 
lead to the Adoption of any Measures for the 
Prevention of Bribery in the Boroughs to which 
they related ; they have also failed to elicit Infor- 
mation calculated to assist Parliament in passing 
any general Act for the Prevention of Corruption; 
and it was stated in Evidence before a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons in the Year 
1860 that they have occasioned much Perjury 
and Demoralization : 

6th. That although these partial Inquiries as 
to the Prevalence of Corruption in particular 
Boroughs have produced no useful practical Re- 
sults, even when gross and systematic Corruption 
in these Places has been established, there is 
Reason to believe that a comprehensive Inquiry 
into the various Methods by which Corruption is 
practised in Elections, and into the best Means 
of checking it, might afford useful Assistance to 
Parliament in legislating on a Subject on which 
its Interference is urgently required : 

7th. That this House is not therefore prepared 
to assent to the Address in which it is asked by the 
House of Commons to concur, but would be ready 
to join that House in praying Her Majesty to 
cause a general Inquiry on the Subject of Bribery 
at Elections to be instituted by means of a Com- 
mission : 

8th. That the above Resolutions be communi- 
cated to the House of Commons in reply to their 
Message inviting this House to concur in ad- 
dressing the Crown for an Inquiry into the al- 
leged Prevalence of Bribery in the Borough of 
Lancaster.—( The Earl Grey.) 


Lorpv LYVEDEN felt he could not 
acquiesce in the observations of the noble 
Earl who sat on the cross-benches (Earl 
Grey), as to the means he proposed for 
the remedy of bribery and corruption. 
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But though he did not agree with the noble 
Earl on the cross-benches, he would ex- 
press his decided objection to the Motion 
brought forward by the noble Earl the 
First Lord of the Treasury, The Act for 
these Bribery Commissions had failed, for 
there had been ten Commissions issued 
under it, and in not one of them had there 
been any result. 

Eart RUSSELL said, that was be- 
cause they had not done their duty. 

Loxp LYVEDEN wished to know 
who had failed in their duty. Was it the 
House of Peers or the House of Commons ? 
Whose interest was it to bring forward a 
Motion on the subject? It was not the 
interest of an independent Member, and 
it was not the interest of any Govern- 
ment after the experience of the failure 
of the many Reform Bills they had brought | 
forward. In fact, the Reports of the | 
Commissions had slept, and that was | 
because there was bat little feeling about | 
the matter in the country, Neither 
the bribed nor the bribers would take 
up the question, and there was no 
independent person to take it up; and, in 
the result, there was no punishment for the 
offence. The noble Karl the First Lord 








of the Treasury said he saw a difficulty 


in a criminal punishment. But neither 
was there any social punishment, for the | 
man who gave a bribe walked about the 
town without losing caste, and although 
the Member lost his seat for the time, | 
their Lordships met him on the same | 
terms as before, and he might stand for an 
adjoining borough. Thus there was no 
result. The inquiry which had resulted | 
in these Commissions arose in a private 
contest for the seat between two candidates, 
and it was difficult to understand upon 
what principles the Committees acted 
who inquired into the matter. They seemed 
to be at a loss to prove agency, and rarely 
was it brought home to the candidate him- 
self. The only consequence of a Member 
losing his seat for bribery was that he 
could not stand for the same borough for 
the same Parliament; but he might stand 
for another borough, and if a young man, 
even although convicted of personal bri- 
bery, he might well wait for his seat in 
the following Parliament. It might be 
hard to say that a man should be for ever 
shut out from Parliament if he was once 
convicted of bribery ; but unless they were 
prepared to deal strictly with the evil 
they would be unable to effect any good. 
The truth was that a candidate, if he 
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of county Members ? 
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wished to put an end to bribery could do 
so, if he made it known that he discoun- 
tenanced bribery on his part there would 
be none; but in most cases this was not 
done, and in this wealthy country men 
were willing to spend any amount of money 
to get into Parliament. Some were of 
opinion that if they were to declare canvass 
illegal they might put an end to bribery; 
but again it was said that this would de- 
stroy all opportunities of intercourse be- 
tween the candidate and his constituency. 
Another proposition was that the Member 
on taking his seat should declare that he 
had not been guilty of bribery; but this 
declaration would lead to the same result 
as the declaration of qualification, which 
was notoriously only transferred for the pur- 
pose. The only remedy he saw for the evil 
was an Act brought in by the authority of 
the Government to put an end to the cor- 
ruption of voters. The noble Earl on the 
cross-benches (Earl Grey) proposed to 
issue a Commission to inquire into corrup- 
tion all over the country. The noble Earl 
called that a comprehensive scheme—and 
undoubtedly it would be too much so. 
What was that Commission to inquire 
into? Was it into how corruption was 
practised #? Was it into corruption of 
custom ? Was it into corruption between 
landlord and tenant? Was it into corruption 
of boroughs as well as of counties? Coun- 


| gs ~eteaae “lett 
_ ties regarded themselves as being free from 


corruption on account of their size; but 
how were the large sums of money ex- 
pended which were necessary for the return 
He thought such a 
Commission would extend itself over such 
a surface and over such a length of time 
as would render it useless for any effective 
result. The difficulty at present was in 
collecting evidence; but such an unlimited . 
Commission would not meet the difficulty. 
He did not see why their Lordships should 
not adopt the same conclusion as they ar- 
rived at in the Clitheroe case in 1853, and 
declare that they did not agree with the 
House of Commons in addressing the 
Crown for the issuing a Commission, be- 
cause they did not feel that any satisfac- 
tory conclusion would be arrived at. The 
probability was that if they did issue such 
Commissions they would delay the passing 
of more valuable measures which might 
otherwise be passed. And, in fact, the 
previous evening the Commissions had 
been made an excuse for not introducing 
a measure for the prevention of bribery. 
It would be unjust to propose that the 
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general disfranchisement of a borough 
should be the punishment in the event of 
ten, twelve, or fourteen individuals being 
convicted of bribery—it would be unfair 
that the pure men should be involved for 
the punishment of the guilty. He éould 
not believe that the majority of the con- 
stituencies were corrupt. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY agreed 
with the noble Lord who had just ad- 
dressed their Lordships (Lord Lyveden) 
that the proposed inquiry would lead to no 
result. He thought that the noble Earl 
on the eross-benches (Earl Grey) had made 
out a satisfactory case against the proposi- 
tion of the noble Earl the First Lord of 
the Treasury. He could not conceive a 
more demoralizing process than that of 
sending down a Commissioner who began 
by offering plenary absolution to all the 
offenders, the consequence of which was 
that the most unmitigated scoundrels in 
the place came forward and actually 
boasted of their iniquities. A more de- 
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a number of persons made superfluous 
confessions of corruption—superfluous, be- 
cause lists of the names had previously 
been handed in and proved. And these 
persons were subsequently, on the strength 
of these confessions, exempted not only 
from all legal penalties, but also from dis- 
franchisement. He was present during 
part of the inquiry; loud laughter was a 
frequent accompaniment of these revela- 
tions, and at subsequent public meetings 
and elections the bribers, so far from being 
ashamed, actually boasted of their perform- 
ances, and one of the Members who was 
unseated afterwards sat for the same bo- 
rough at a subsequent election. Instead 
of diminishing bribery, these Commissions 
had increased it, for they had given a 
feeling of security and boldness to the 
agents of corruption which was before un- 
known. If they led to the disfranchise- 
ment of the guilty individuals something 
might be said in their favour, but the only 
prospect held out by the noble Lord (Earl 


moralizing process could not be desired ; | Russell) was that additions might be made 
for the people became accustomed to it,| to the area of the boroughs in question. 
and the issue of a Commission was looked | As his kind and lamented Friend the late 
upon as mere brutum fulmen. The only | Lord Lansdowne had said, in reference to 


. . 
way to create a moral sentiment on the | the effect of thé Corrupt Practices at 





subject was not the disfranchisement of a | 
borough, which would lead to a struggle ' 
between the two great political parties, but | 
the disfranchisement of the individuals | 
who had been convicted of bribery. Par- 
liament could not disfranchise a large and | 
important town merely because an incon- | 
siderable number of the electors had taken 
bribes, but surely they might impose this 
penalty on the twenty, or fifty, or 100 
individuals who were at fault. This 
would hold out a standard of electoral 
purity, and would stigmatize corruption 
not as a mere political but as a moral 
offence. He thought their Lordships were 
much indebted to his noble Friend (Earl 
Grey) for calling attention to the sub- 
ject, though it might be that the course 
he proposed would lead to no better 
results than had been obtained by these 
Commissions. 

Kart FORTESCUE said, he could tes- 
tify from personal experience to the worse 
than failure of these Commissions, for he 
had himself suffered from them. In a cre- 
dulous moment, desiring to see the consti- 
tuency purified, and confiding in the profes- 
sions of the other House of Parliament, he 
refused a compromise which would have 
given him a seat. But the only result of 





the Commission which was issued was that 





Elections Act in his (Earl Fortescue’s) 
ease at Barnstaple— 


“The result was that the only losers were those 
who acted in compliance with the law, and the 
only losers those who set defiance to the law.” 


The only thing certain, however, was the 
expenditure of a certain amount of public 
money, those Commissions having cost from 
£1,800 to £2,000 each. It had been ob- 
jected that the inquiry proposed by his 
noble Friend (Earl Grey) in his able speech 
would be too wide, would last too long, and 
wouid lead to no practical result; but this 
objection only referred to the 6th and 7th 
Resolutions, and to the preceding Resolu- 
tions every noble Lord who had addressed 
the House might be considered as agreeing. 
He ventured to hope they would not again 
see so much public money expended in 
these separate Commissions of Inquiry— 
they would cost each £1,800 or £2,000, 
or £18.000 or £20,000, in the aggregate, 
and their only result seemed to be to 
give impunity to the offenders, and to lead 
the corrupt to glory in their shame. Whe- 
ther or not they suggested to the other 
House the appointment of a Commission 
of a more comprehensive character, he 
hoped their Lordships would not concur 
with them in an Address which would only 
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lead to a waste of public money without 
the prospect of obtaining any remedy for 
one of the greatest blots on our existing 
electoral system. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, I am 
not disposed on the present occasion to 
enter at large into the very important 
question brought under the consideration 
of your Lordships’ House by my noble 
Friend on the cross-benches (Earl Grey), 
and by the Resolution moved by the noble 
Earl at the head of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. The question is one of very great 
difficulty and delicacy, and one that re- 
quires our most serious consideration with 
regard to its practical result. On the one 
hand, we have the House of Commons de- 
siring our concurrence in a Resolution to 
carry into effect the only remedy hitherto 
suggested for meeting the great and grow- 
ing evil of general bribery and corruption— 
and I am afraid I must agree with my 
noble Friend on the cross-benches that so 
far from diminishing it is an evil that is on 
the increase, and has perhaps been prac- 
tised more generally at the last than at 
any other previous general election. On 


the other hand, we have in the first five 
Resolutions moved by my noble Friend, a 
statement of facts which no one pretends 


to deny. No one pretends to deny that 
whilst these inquiries have caused a very 
large amount of public expenditure, they 
have also caused a great amount of perjury 
and demoralization, and have really secured 
impunity for those most guilty, they at the 
same time have effected nothing whatever 


towards putting down the evil by punish- / 


ing those who have been engaged in these 
corrupt practices, or of deterring others in 
other parts of the country. This, there- 
fore, leaves us in great embarrassment how 
to deal with this question, On the one 
hand, we are desired to concur with the 
House of Commons in a matter which 
peculiarly belongs to that House, and on 
the other hand there is a clear conviction 
placed before your Lordships that the re- 
medies, proposed (the only mode which the 
law provides) have been found useless, or 
worse than useless; therefore you are 
asked to concur, out of respect to them, in 
that which reason does not commend, and 
which you know to be utterly ineffectual 
and illusive. This question has been 
brought before us rather suddenly. The 
noble Earl opposite (Earl Russell) only gave 
notice yesterday of his intention to move the 
concurrence of this House with the House 
of Commons, not in this single case, but in 


Earl Fortescue 
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four cases—and possibly two or three more 
may come up to us. 

Eart RUSSELL said, he had given 
notice of his Motion immediately before 
the holidays. 

Eart GREY said, that he stated the 
day before the Whitsun holidays his in- 
tention to bring this subject before their 
Lordships’ House, but he was only able to 
put his Resolutions on the paper yesterday. 

Tue Eanrt or DERBY: The first day on 
which my noble Friend on the cross-benches 
could put his Resolutions on the paper was 
yesterday, as he has stated, and consequently 
they were not in your Lordships’ hands 
until this morning, and it is not to be ex- 
pected that your Lordships are in a position 
to come down prepared to discuss so large 
and important a subject. I have no wish 
to embarrassthe noble Earl opposite or Her 
Majesty’s Government, nor have I a wish 
to stand in the way of anything that might 
have a tendency to check the great and 
growing evil of bribery ; but in consequence 
of the shortness of the notice, I do not think 
that the House is in a position to come to 
a definite conclusion on so large a subject; 
and therefore I would suggest—not for the 
purpose of defeating the object which the 
noble Earl has in view, but of enabling 
him and his colleagues to consider more 
carefully than they have been able to do, 
the result of the adoption of their proposal, 
and the negativing the noble Earl’s Reso- 
lutions, and whether some more practical 
course might not be more likely to attain 
the object in view; instead of adopting 
the course of issuing these Commissions, 
which are encumbered with serious disad- 
vantages and an expenditure which leads 
to no good whatever. I do not wish to 
express any opinion on the general ques- 
tion. I cannot, however, say that I am 
sanguine of its leading to any practical or 
beneficial result, because all the circum- 
stances connected with the practice and 
evasion of the law are known to all the 
Members of your Lordships’ House, and 
any further inquiry will not give us a 
more perfect knowledge of how the law is 
evaded. The question is, how can we 
meet the evil? How can we make the 
law more stringent—I do not mean more 
penal, but more effectual than it is at the 
present moment. Look at the system of 
Parliamentary Election Committees. Two 
gentlemen go down to a borough—one 
with a perfect determination not to ex- 
pend 1s. beyond the legitimate expenses. 
Possibly he is fortunate enough to secure 
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a committee and agents so prudent and 
careful as to keep within the law; but he 
has the misfortune to have an over-zealous 
friend who may still destroy all chance of 
defending himself. He knows to a moral 
certainty that the other side are not so 
scrupulous — that they are expending 
money, and will be able to command a 
number of votes to prevent his return, and 
defeat the cause of purity of election. 
What is the remedy? A Committee of 
the House of Commons?—the remedy 
being worse than the disease. He spends 
more money in defending his seat with 
greater difficulties of success; and the 
question is whether he should not submit 
to the chances of being compromised by 
some over-zealous friend rather than sub- 
mit to a reference to a Select Committee, 
where he will have to spend three times 
more money on lawyers than he had spent 
on the election. Ido not say where the 
remedy is, and as it is a subject which it is 
desirable should have the general conside- 
ration of your Lordships’ House, I earn- 
estly press on the noble Earl opposite the 
expediency of the Government acceding to 
an adjournment of the debate for about ten 
days, so that we may have an opportunity 
of more materially considering the subject 
and of coming to a more matured and final 
determination. 

Eart RUSSELL said, he desired to pay 
every respect to the opinion of the noble 
Earl. No doubt some noble Lords had 
not had sufficient opportunity for consider- 
ing this question. At the same time, he 
must take that opportunity of saying that, 
if he consented to an adjournment of the 
discussion, it was not because his opinion 
had been in the least altered by anything 
he had heard from the noble Earl (Earl 
Grey), or by any other noble Lord who 
had addressed them on the subject. The 
censure which the noble Earl had passed 
upon the House of Commons was not 
deserved. Where had the failure taken 
place? Not in the working of the Act— 
not in the Commissions—not in the House 
of Commons. This Amendment rather 
looked like a censure on the House of 
Commons for neglecting their duty. 

Tue Eart or DERBY asked if, in the 
case of large towns, it had not been found 
impossible to follow up the Report of the 
Commission with disfranchisement. 

_Eant RUSSELL said, that at the be- 
ginning of the reign of George III., the 
electors of Sudbury used to advertise that 
if any Gentleman wished to have a seat in 
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the House of Commons if he would pay a 
sufficient sum of money they would return 
him, and from 1761 up to 1850 or 1860 
he believed they continued the same prac- 
tice. When they disfranchised Sudbury, 
St. Alban’s was also disfranchised upon 
the Report of a Special Commission, and 
the seats were transferred to the counties 
of York and Lancaster and the borough of 
Birkenhead. And could their Lordships 
say that that was not an efficient remedy 
for the bribery, corruption, and intimida- 
tion that had been practised? He could 
not think that a general inquiry would 
meet the evil. He was quite willing to 
adjourn the debate till Friday week. 


Further Debate adjourned to Friday the 
8th of June next. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Eight o'clock, to Thursday next, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


——ee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, May 29, 1866. 


MINUTES.}]—Serect Commitrse—On Contro- 
verted Elections ; John Bonham-Carter, esquire, 
discharged, Hon. Edward Frederick Leveson 
Gower added. 

Pustic Buis—Resolutions in Committee—Car- 
riage and Deposit of Dangerous Goods; Pier 
and Harbour Orders Confirmation (No. 2.) 

Ordered—Oyster Fisheries * ; Carriage and De- 
posit of Dangerous Goods * ; Pier and Harbour 
Orders Confirmation (No. 2)*; Marriages 
(Sydmonton). 


LONDON GAS BILL—{Lords] (by Order). 
THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 

Mr. AYRTON, in moving that the Bill 
be read the third time that day fortnight, 
said, he desired to bring under the notice 
of the House that the question of the 
supply of gas to the metropolis, had been 
the subject of inquiry by a Select Com- 
mittee appointed so recently as the 6th of 
March, and which had only just reported. 
A few Sessions ago an Act was passed by 
Parliament entitled the Metropolitan Gas 
Act, haying for. its object to regulate the 
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supply of gas to the metropolis, In con- 
sequence of the dissatisfaction prevailing 
amongst gas consumers at the conduct of 
the Gas Companies, notwithstanding the ex- 
istence of that Act, the City of London 
were driven to the expedient of proposing 
to construct gas works to supply gas at the 
cost and charge of the corporation of 
London. That proposition was felt by 
many Members to be a very inconvenient 
remedy for the evils complained of, and it 
was thought much better to inquire into 
the operation of the Metropolitan Gas Act, 
and see whether, if defective, it could not 
be improved in such a way as to secure 
the benefits contemplated by the City of 
London. A Committee was accordingly 
appointed, and had carried on an investi- 
gation over a great number of days. On 
the 15th of this month they made a very 
able Report, and the House ordered the 
evidence to be printed. At the present 
moment, however, the House had only the 
Report before them ; the evidence would 
not be out of the hands of the printer until 
Saturday, and without that evidence it was 
impossible to proceed. They were not in 
a position to decide what to do with the 
Bill, with a due regard to the previous 
step they had taken in appointing the 
Committee. Until they had read the evi- 
dence they could take no safe action in the 
matter. The Report recommended that 
the minimum illuminating power should 
be increased, and the maximum price of 
gas diminished. On that Report only it 
would not be prudent to act. Therefore 
he moved that the Bill be postponed for a 
fortnight. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK seconded the 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word *‘ now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘upon this day 
fortnight.”’—(Ir. Ayrton.) 


Question proposed, ** That the word 
‘now ’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. KINNAIRD said the Bill did not 
ask for additional powers ; it was merely 
a finance Act, rendered. necessary to com- 
ply with the wishes of Parliament. 

Sir JOHN TROLLOPE, Chairman of 
the Select Committee appointed to inquire 
into the operation of the Metropolitan Gas 
Act, said, this Bill was entirely in accord- 
ance with the Report of the Committee — 
namely, that the illuminating power should 
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less. He saw no vbjection to the Bill 
passing. The House of Lords had ecare- 
fully examined its provisions, and the 
Committee passed it without opposition in 
the state in which it came down from the 
House of Lords. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK said, the gas 
monopoly was the greatest monopoly in the 
world, and its supply ought to be put under 
very stringent regulations, and this was a 
good time to commence it. No new Gas 
Company should be allowed to divide 10 or 
even 7} per cent. The Bill ought to be 
postponed on the grounds asked. 

Mr. DODSON said, that while he eon- 
eurred in thinking that great caution 
should be exercised in granting increased 
powers to Gas Companies, yet they 
should take care not to deal harshly or 
unjustly towards those Companies. The 
Bill had been treated in a somewhat un- 
usual manner. Though an unopposed 
Bill, it had been sent to an hybrid Com- 
mittee upstairs, where it was delayed for 
many weeks, and it would be a very hard 
measure to refuse the third reading when 
they had the assurance of the Chairman 
of the Committee that its clauses were 
not opposed to the recommendations of the 
Committee. It was simply a Bill to raise 
eapital to carry out the wishes of Parlia- 
ment, and any objection to it ought to 
have been raised at an earlier stage. If 
any general legislation were found neces- 
sary on the Report of the Committee with 
regard to Gas Companies in the metropolis, 
the Company promoting this Bill, like 
other Companies, would become subject 
to it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


HARBOURS OF REFUGE, 
QUESTION. 


Mr PEASE said, he would beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade, Whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government propose to 
take any action in the construction of Har- 
bours of Refuge, having special reference 
to the Report of the Commissioners on 
Harbours of Refuge, 1859, and to the 
annual Returns of wrecks presented to this 
House ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON replied that he 
eould only say that the Government did not 
propose to take any course different from 


be greater and the cost of the gas much | that which they ordinarily pursued with 


Mr, Ayrion 
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without knowing what could be said in 


Savings Banks, Sc. 


been advanced, and was being advanced, | behalf of the other boroughs concerned to 


to promote the construction and improve- 
ment of harbours, several of which would 
fulfil the purpose of harbours of refuge. 
As far as the Wreck Returns were con- 
cerned there was nothing in them to show 
that any large proportion of the casualties 
arose from want of harbours of refuge. 


NAVY—THE “ BELLEROPHON.” 
QUESTION, 


Mr. HENRY BAILLIE said, he wished 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
Whether it is true, as reported, that the 
Bellerophon, with only six guns on board 
out of her complement of fourteen, was 
eighteen inches below her proper and esti- 
mated draught of water ? 

Mr. BARING: Sir, it is not correct 
that the Bellerophon upon a recent trial 
without her full complement of guns was 
eighteen inches below her estimated 
draught of water. On the contrary, the 
trial in question showed that, with the rest 
of her armament on board, she will pro- 
bably be within half an inch of her mean 
estimated draught of water. 


RE-DISTRIBUTION OF SEATS, 
GROUPED BOROUGHS.—QUESTION. 


Coronet C. LINDSAY said, he would 
beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Whether, in the event of the Re- 
distribution of Seats Bill becoming Law, 
he would make the constituency of Abing- 
don the principal town of the proposed 
new Electoral Boroughs, considering that 
Abingdon is the central town of the pro- 
posed group, the county town of Berkshire, 
and possessing a Borough-proper popula- 
tion more than double that of the Borough- 
proper populations of either of the two 
Boroughs included in the same group ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCIIE- 
QUER, in reply, said the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman proceeded upon the supposition 
that when the Re-distribution of Seats 
Bill beeame Jaw it would be for the Go- 
Vernment to arrange the terms on which 
the towns would be grouped together. Te 
did not think that would be the case. The 





provisions of the Bill would fix what places 
should be grouped, and also, he appre- 
hended, the principal town in the group. | 
It was fair to discuss whether Abingdon 
should or should not be the principal town | 


in its group, but it would be hardly fae 


dispose of the matter by a question and 
answer. The same course might be pur- 
sued with reference to other groups if it 
were permitted in reference to the Abing- 
don group. 

Coronen C. LINDSAY said, that 
Abingdon had been inserted in the prin- 
cipal place in Schedule A; and that had 
induced him to put the Question. 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS, AN- 
NUITY AND INSURANCE OFFICES, 
QUESTION. 


Lorpv EUSTACE CECIL said, he 
would beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Whether it is the intention of 
the Government to establish Savings 
Banks, Annuity, and Insurance Offices 
wherever Money Order Offices or Savings 
Banks Offices already exist in the United 
Kingdom ; and whether it is the intention 
of the Government to raise the remunera- 
tion of all Postmasters who are willing to 
undertake the management of Money 
Order, Savings Banks, and Insurance 
Offices, with a view to an increase of those 
Offices throughout the Country ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said he was not aware 
that necessity existed for the adoption of 
any special measures in order to procure 
an inerease in the number of insurance 
and savings banks offices in connection 
with the Post Office. The establishment 
of these offices required much considera- 
tion. Their extension, however, had been 
very rapid, For instance, in the course of 
last year, 1865, the number of new Money 
Order offices was 300, and the new Post 
Office savings banks, 240; while 1,500 
Money Order offices and 2,000 offices at 
which the business of insurance and an- 
nuities was transacted had been opened. 
The total at the close of the year stood 
thus: The Money Order offices numbered 
3,500 and the savings bank offices 3,300. 
It would, therefore, be seen that the pro- 
cess of increase in the number of these 
offices had been a rapid one, and he saw 
no reason for departing from the present 
system of dealing with them. Again, with 
regard to the remuneration of Postmasters, 
that question as it affected Post Offices 
and savings banks was held in suspense 
for a certain time, till sufficient experi- 
ence had been gained to enable the Govern- 
ment to arrive at a conclusion in respect 
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to the system. It had now, however, been 
settled. 


COLLISION AT THE CATERHAM 
JUNCTION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BUXTON said, he wished to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade, What 
the result has been of the official inquiry 
respecting the railway accident that oc- 
enrred at the Caterham Junction, April 30, 
by which three lives were lost and several 
persons were seriously injured ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON: Sir, Colonel 
Yolland, the Railway Inspector, who in- 
quired into the accident that occurred at 
the Caterham Junction, states in his Re- 
port, a copy of which will be laid before 
Parliament in a few days— 

“ That the collision was evidently the result of 
the system of starting trains by hand-signals, and 
it is satisfactory that this system is to be given 
up on the London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway.” 


A copy of Colonel Yolland’s Report has 
been sent to the Company to-day. 


BANK RATE OF INTEREST. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. AKROYD said, he would beg to 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether his attention has been called to 
the difference in the rate of interest at 
present charged by the Bank of France, 
now 4 per cent, and that charged by the 
Bank of England, now 10 per cent, and 
to the prejudicial effect which this difference 
of no less than 6 per cent in the value of 
money has upon British mercantile and 
manufacturing enterprize, both in the 
Home and Foreign markets ; whether he is 
aware that, by an Imperial Decree passed 
in January, 1865, an inquiry was instituted 
into the operations of the Bank of France, 
more especially as to ‘the causes which 
at frequent intervals, and at almost periodi- 
eal epochs, have brought about the rise in 
the rate of interest ;’’ and whether, see- 
ing that the variations in the rate of inte- 
rest have been more frequent and more 
extreme on the part of the Bank of Eng- 
land than on that of the Bank of France, 
he is prepared to institute a similar in- 
quiry into the operations of the Bank of 
England, and into the causes of the ex- 
cessive fluctuations in the Bank rate of 
discount, as also into the effect thereby 
produced on the trade and industry of this 
country ; and furthermore to extend the 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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inquiry into the cause and effect of the 
present moneta nie ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the question which has been 
put by the Member for Halifax is one of 
very great importance, and divides itself 
into three branches. The first has rela- 
tion to the difference in the rate of interest 
at present charged by the Bank of France 
and that charged by the Bank of England 
—the one 4 per cent and the other 10 per 
cent. The second has relation to the in- 
quiry instituted not very long ago in 
France, into the operations of the Bank 
of France, and the causes which led toa 
rise in the rate of interest ; and the third 
is, whether we are prepared to institute a 
similar inquiry into the operations of the 
Bank of England. As regards the first 
of these points, I am cognizant, as the 
world is cognizant, of the difference in the 
rate of interest charged by the Bank of 
France and that charged by the Bank of 
England ; and we might go further, and 
observe the condition of other banks in 
Europe, one of which, the National Bank 
of Prussia, charges at the present moment 
very nearly the same rate as the Bank of 
England. I am aware that an inquiry was 
instituted some time ago into the working 
of the system of currency in France ; but 
I am not aware whether the object of that 
inquiry has yet been completely attained. 
But as regards the principal part of the 
question of my hon. Friend, whether we 
are prepared to institute an inquiry into 
the operations of the Bank of England, 
and the causes of the excessive fluctuations 
in the Bank rate of discount, I would 
simply say these two things. 1 think there 
are some obvious reasons why the rate of 
discount must be expected to fluctuate in 
this country in a greater degree and with 
greater frequency than in other countries, 
as, for example, in France. In England 
we transact a far greater mass of busi- 
ness, with a much greater equality of our 
currency, than they do in other countries, 
and therefore we have a much smaller re- 
serve. The holders of money in England 
likewise turn their money to account much 
more uniformly than is done in other coun- 
tries. I do not say that these are reasons 
why from time to time the working of our 
monetary system should not be made the 
subject of inquiry; but in reference to the 
circumstances of the present time we are 
still in a position more or less analagous 
to that which prevailed two or three weeks 
ago when the Bank Charter Act was sus- 
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pended. Therefore, until we have more} 


completely emerged from those circum- 
stances it would not be desirable to enter 
upon the consideration of the question 
whether, or when, another should be added 
to the various inquiries which have taken 
place at different times in reference to the 
condition of our currency. Limiting my 
answer to the present time, I say that it 
would be inconvenient just now to institute 
any such inquiry. 


NAVY—CHAPLAIN OF THE “BLACK 
PRINCE.”—QUESTION. 


Mr. WHALLEY said, with reference 
to a statement which appeared in a public 
newspaper on Saturday, the 26th instant 
—Church Times—that on the paying off 
of Her Majesty’s ship Black Prince last 
week, the communicants amongst the crew 
presented to 


‘Their Chaplain, the Rev. H. Marshall Jack- 
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son, a chasuble of white silk, with white and gold 
orphreys, accompanied by a written address ex- | 
pressing deep thankfulness to their Lord and 

Saviour for giving His Flesh and Blood in that 
Eucharistic Sacrifice, for the more worthy celebra- | 


tion of which the Church has appointed special | 
vestments to be used ; and also respect and affec- 
tion for the priest through whose teachings they 
had been led to embrace the Catholic faith.” 


He wished to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty, Whether this statement is cor- 
rect; and also, whether Chaplains in the ; 
Navy are permitted to use such vestments | 
and to teach such doctrines as are therein 
described ? 

Mr. BARING: Sir, no information of 
any present having been given to Mr. 
Jackson has been received at the Admi- | 
ralty. Lord Frederick Kerr, who was) 
captain of the Black Prince, had never | 
heard of the alleged present until I showed | 
him the Notice given by the hon. Member. | 
He informed me that Mr. Jackson was | 
most attentive in the performance of his | 
duties, that he used no remarkable vest- 
ments, and that his sermons were not | 
controversial. 
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with respect to bribery was utterly in- 
effectual, and he believed it was also gene- 
rally admitted that probably at no previous 
time had bribery existed to a larger extent 
than it had during the late election. It 
was always an expensive and an invidious 
task to petition against a Member’s re- 
turn — it was mostly done on personal 
grounds ; and he ventured to say, that in a 
large portion of contested elections bribery 
took place in some form or other, of which 
that House never heard. Probably some 
150 Members of the Honse had had expe- 
rience in Election Committees, and they 
were well aware that though in the larger 
number bribery had been proved to have 
been practised, yet in very few instances 
only could it be brought home to the Mem- 
bers. Those who sat on those Committees 
must have been struck by the demeanor of 
the witnesses who did not seem to have any 
feeling of having done anything positively 
wrong in receiving bribes. Possibly in 
most instances it was not known by the 
person bribed that he himself was liable to 
a prosecution for receiving a bribe, for pro- 
secutions for this offertee were exceeding 
rare. On whom did the effect of the pre- 
sent law for the most part fall? On Mem- 
bers of that House who were called on to 
defend their seats at very great expense, 
though in most instances they were not in 
the slightest degree aware that any cor- 
rupt practices had been perpetrated in 
their behalf. An instance of that kind 
came before him in the present Session. In 
that instance the late sitting Member had 
done his very best to prevent any corrupt 
practices taking place, and yet, from the 
low character of many of the voters, and 
from the over-zeal of some of his agents, 
he unfortunately lost his seat. From his 
experience on Election Committees he had 
become convinced that the old saying that 
“‘the briber was worse than the bribed,” 
was not correct in every instance. The 
voters frequently seemed to have deter- 
mined to be bribed, and if they were not 


bribed or promised, not to vote. In several 
instances the voters did not hesitate to say 
/such was the case; and in one instance 
the voter went so far as to decline to vote 


Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN rose to move unless the money was paid down: and this 
the Resolutions of which he had given no- man, he regretted to add, held a somewhat 


tice. The hon. Member said, that the | 
Notice he had placed upon the paper was 


respectable position. 
possible to guard against such a state of 


Then, how was it 


the result of convictions he had formed things? It was exceedingly hard that a 
during the various Election Committees on gentleman who had been elected by a very 


which he had sat. 


It must be admitted on large proportion of the constituency, should 


all hands that the law as it at present stood lose his seat because a comparatively few 
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of the very low class of voters had, from! chised at once—for instance, the whole 


the over zeal of his agents, been induced to 


vote for him, although he might not have | 


required their votes. What was really 
wanted, it struck him, was the power 
to eliminate from the constituencies those 
voters who at former elections had shown 
themselves willing to be bribed. He 
did not agree with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department that we ought to 
pass some measure and then proceed in 
the most stringent manner to disfranchise 
every place found guilty of bribery. The 
persons who received bribes were generally 
those of the lowest class of voters, while 
the greater part of the constituency might 
consist of voters of a most respectable 
character, and it seemed most unjust to 
disfranchise the respectable voters because 
the low voters were guilty of bribery. The 
proposal which he had the honour to make 
to the House would have the effect of pu- 
rifying the constituencies by lopping off 
the voters who were prepared to receive 
bribes. He knew it would be objected 
that people would not give evidence be- 
cause they would consider the punishment 
excessive. He thought differently. In the 
case to which he had alluded a large num- 
ber of the respectable inhabitants of the 
borough came forward and petitioned for a 
Commission of Inquiry into corrupt prac- 
tices alleged to have taken place in their 
borough. Their petition was signed by the 
mayor, by the high bailiff, by every magis- 
trate in the place, by every clergyman, 
and by a large portion of the respectable 
inhabitants. It should be remembered 
that people would not very readily come 
forward to propose a proceeding likely to 
lead to the disfranchisement of their bo- 
rough ; but in this instance the petitioners 
rose superior to any consideration of that 
kind, and they did petition the House for 
a Commission of Inquiry. This being the 
ease, if such a proposition as he submitted 
to the House were carried he thought that 
the respectable inhabitants of a borough 
would come forward voluntarily and offer 
such evidence as might be required before 
a Commission... There was a certain 
local pride in every borough, and nobody 
liked to see the finger of scorn pointed at 
nis own locality—and the same desire 
would exist to cleanse the borough morally 
as to carry out sewerage or other local im- 
provements. He thought undue severity 
could not be urged against his proposition. 
Whole bodies of freemen had been disfran- 
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of the freemen of Yarmouth were disfran- 
chised at once, and he thought most pro- 
perly. There might have been some 
amount of injustice in a case of that kind 
—there were doubtless good among the 
bad. In his proposition he said, ‘‘ Let a 
voter convicted of malpractices be disfran- 
chised.’’ If that proposition were passed he 
thought there would be numerous petitions 
for inquiry, and that in a short period we 
should get rid of bribery. This exclusion 
from political emancipation would cast a 
stigma upon the man who was guilty of 
the offence ; his conduct would be known 
to his neighbours ; they would know that 
he had been disqualified from voting : and 
this, he thought, would be a strong deter- 
rent from the commission of the offence. 
It might be said that a Royal Commission 
would not be a proper tribunal before which 
to investigate cases of this kind ; that the 
voter would not have a proper chance of 
defending his franchise, and that injustice 
would not be done him. But there was 
already on the statute book an enactment, 
17 & 18 Vict., directing that the Revising 
Barrister should expunge from the list the 
names of all persons convicted of bribery, 
treating, or undue influence at elections. 
Here, then, was an analogous case. Surely 
there could not be much difference between 
three men selected as a Royal Commission 
to make a solemn inquiry into an impor- 
tant matter and empowered to sit in judg- 
ment on a charge of bribery, and a Revis 
ing Barrister sitting in judgment for the 
same offence. Rather, he would say, that 
the judgment of the three would be supe- 
rior to the judgment of the one. After 
the expression of opinion which had been 
given in the House the previous night with 
reference to bribery, and the universal 
expression of opinion that some steps ought 
to be taken to check what had been so 
aptly described by the hon. Member for 
Nottingham (Mr. Bernal Osborne) as the 
‘* plague-spot of our-constitution,”” he ex- 
pected to receive support from all sides of 
the House in carrying this Resolution, 
which, in his firm conviction, would do 
more than anything that had ever been 
proposed for the suppression of bribery. 
Coronet SYKES seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That it is the opinion of this House that any 
person found bya Royal Commission to have been 
guilty of offering or giving a bribe to any elector, 
in order to induce him to vote, or to abstain from 
voting, or on account of his having voted or ab- 
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stained from voting for any candidate at an elec- 
tion of a Knight of the Shire or Burgess to serve 
in Parliament, should thenceforth and for ever be 
disqualified from exercising the Electoral Fran- 
chise or from sitting in Parliament.”—({ Mr. 
Hussey Vivian.) 


Mr. BUXTON said, that if the Resolu- 
tion of the hon. Member for Glamorgan- 
shire should be agreed to, he intended to 
move the following addition :— 

“That in every case where any voter is re- 
ported by any Election Committee as having re- 
ceived a bribe for voting or abstaining from voting 
for any candidate at any election of a Knight of 
the Shire or Burgess to serve in Parliament, the 
Attorney General shall be required to examine 
the evidence in such case, and to prosecute the 
person who has offered or given the bribe, should 
the evidence, in his opinion, be sufficient to render 
a conviction probable.” 


He proposed that Resolution in the firm 
belief that if it were carried and acted 
upon nothing would have so powerful an 
effect in diminishing bribery. At present, 
although he believed it was competent to 
any one who pleased to prosecute the per- 
son who gave a bribe at elections, they 
knew that such a thing was never in fact 
done. It was nobody’s business, it was 


nobody’s interest to do so; and, as might 


have been anticipated, nobody would be at 
the considerable expense of undertaking a 
purely invidious and unpleasant task. 
The consequence was that the persons who 
were engaged in election contests had no 
restraint upon them of any sort or kind ; 
they had practically nothing whatever to 
apprehend from anything that they might 
do. That manifestly was not as it should 
be. Here was an offence committed 
against the law of the land which yet in 
all cases was committed with absolute im- 
punity, and that although its consequences 
were of the most disastrous kind. No one 
contended that bribery at elections was not 
& most grievous mischief to all concerned. 
Its effect not merely upon the character of 
the few who might accept the bribes, but 
upon the whole tone of feeling, upon the 
whole morale, of the borough in which it 
prevailed, had always been felt to be ruin- 
ous. The receipt of these sums of money 
coming in this way, not as the natural re- 
ward of industry but as a kind of god-send 
on a few exciting occasions, was an un- 
mixed evil to those who received it. It 
was almost invariably spent in drunkenness 
and debauchery; it lowered the moral 
standard of the people ; while its political 
effect was most pernicious as teaching the 
people to look upon elections, not as the 
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performance of a grave duty and the dis- 
charge of an important trust, but merely 
as a time for wild and reckless self-indul- 
gence. Nor did the evils of bribery stop 
there. Many and many a man singularly 
fit for Parliamentary life—men of thought 
and principle—were debarred from ventur- 
ing to come forward as candidates because 
of their detestation of these practices ; and 
many and many others who would be an 
honour and advantage to that House were 
unsuccessful in their attempts to enter it 
simply because they would not debase 
themselves and do such grievous injury to 
others. Not only that, but the great and 
uncertain increase of expense which such 
corruption at elections caused in many bo- 
roughs necessarily deterred many other 
excellent candidates from coming forward. 
The real danger to the Constitution at the 
present time was the tendency of elections to 
become more and mere costly as population 
increased, The danger was that ultimately 
a seat in Parliament might become a lux- 
ury—as indeed it was far too much already, 
only enjoyed by the wealthy to the exclu- 
sion of men whose abilities and patriotism 
would well fit them for its possession. 
However, he need not dwell at any length 
on the mischiefs which bribery engendered. 
Plainly it was a most serious offence 
against society; but then, the question 
was, how was this offence to be suppressed ? 
What remedies would be really telling ? 
Why should not the same means be used 
in suppressing it as those employed in 
suppressing other crimes? Why was this 
one crime against society to be allowed to 
pass with absolute impunity to the man 
who committed it, and only to bring down 
penalties upon a third person who might, 
perhaps, have been utterly unconscious of 
its commission? At present, when this 
offence was committed, the whole of the 
punishment fell, not on the man who per- 
formed it, but on a third party who was 
unconscious of it. That was a preposte- 
rous state of things. Every one who had had 
to do with electioneering knew how impos- 
sible it was for a candidate to keep a check 
upon all the persons who might belong to 
his committee or might be in some way 
connected with his party ; and yet if a 
single one of these persons committed 
the offence it was upon the Member, and 
the Member alone, that the penalty 
would fall, although he might have done 
his utmost to restrain his friends from 
any such proceedings. Why should it not 
be provided that when the commission of 
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this offence had been proved, the offender 
should, as a matter of course, be punished 
as well as the candidate on whose behalf 
he professed to have acted? Were this 
done, the agents or other parties who were 
engaged in electioneering would be infinitely 
more reluctant than they now were in their 
attempts to bribe. As it was, they were 
in many cases carried away by the vehe- 
ment excitement of the time ; they were 
passionately desirous, not, perhaps, for the 
advantage of the particular gentleman who 
was standing as candidate, but for the vic- 
tory of their party in the borough over 
their opponents, and they were perfectly 
ready to run a considerable risk of penalties 
that would fall upon other people in order 
to achieve their own triumph. In very 
many cases this acted in the cruellest 
way towards Members of that House. He 
himself was intimately acquainted with 
several cases in which Members of that 
House, who had an utter detestation of 
bribery, and had strained every nerve and 
had taken every conceivable precaution to 
prevent its being practised on their behalf, 
were yet betrayed by some rash or rascally 
fellow whose only title to be considered 
their agent was that perhaps once or twice 
he had entered their committee-room. He 
thought that, for the protection of the 
candidate as well as for the protection of 
the House of Commons and the country, 
they ought to insure that those who com- 
mitted this flagrant offence against the 
law of the land—an offence which bore 
such disastrous fruits—should, in every 
case where it was proved to have been 
committed, bring down a severe penalty 
upon the offender. He had only met with 
two arguments against this proposal. One 
was that it would involve so mueh expense 
and labour; but he did not believe that 
any outlay or trouble could be better be- 
stowed than in putting down the ruinous 
system which was doing such infinite harm 
to all concerned. The other argument 
was that perhaps the authority of Com- 
mittees might be invalidated, because if 
they had unseated a Member upon the 
ground that bribery had been proved, and 
the Attorney General should state that 
there was no sufficient ground to justify 
him in prosecuting the offender, this might 
throw a cloud over their decision. But he 
(Mr. Buxton) thought the effect with re- 
gard to that would be simply wholesome, 
because it would make Committees more 
anxiously careful not to unseat Members, 
unless the evidence was such as in the 
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opinion of competent lawyers was of a 
sufficient and solid kind. Upon the whole, 
he felt no doubt that a few such prosecu- 
tions would do more to put an end to bri- 
bery than any other means that could 
possibly be adopted. 

Mr. POWELL said, he was not sur- 
prised that his hon. Friend the Member for 
Glamorganshire (Mr. Hussey Vivian), who 
had acted as Chairman of the Committee to 
inquire into the petition from the borough of 
Galway, should have brought the subject of 
bribery under the notice of the House. He 
was sure that if there was anything on the 
face of the globe which had proved itself to 
be wholly indestructible and uninfluenced 
by decay, it was the corruption of the town 
and borough of Galway. He himself (Mr. 
Powell) had served on that Committee— 
they had had witnesses before them in con- 
siderable numbers who described the occur- 
rences which had taken place with a 
simplicity and an unaffected force which 
evinced that they were detailing circum- 
stances which they did not consider in any 
degree unusual, but which they looked 
upon as the natural incidents of a contested 
election. It was true that in some cases 
they seemed to throw a thin veil of secrecy 
over their proceedings, but that veil ap- 
peared to be regarded by them rather as a 
custom of trade or a usage of business than 
as anything from which men ought to 
shrink as ashamed of what they had done. 
It would be in the recollection of the House 
that in the year 1857 a Committee was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the election which had 
then taken place for the borough of Galway, 
and that Committee wrote down certain 
men as guilty of bribery, and the Com- 
mission which followed wrote down more 
men as similarly guilty. The Committee 
which had sat during the present Session 
had also written down men as guilty 
of bribery, and the Commission which 
would be appointed would no doubt 
write down more as guilty of the same 
offence ; but the persons indicated did not 
regard this as a disgrace, for it brought 
upon them no shame and no consequences 
which they deemed inconvenient or damag- 
ing to their reputation. The mode in 
which bribery was conducted in Galway in 
1857, as it appeared from the evidence, 
was as follows:—The voter went to the 
house of a gentleman, whose name he would 
not mention, and was instructed to put his 
hand through a hole in the wall. He did 
so, and something was placed in his hand; 
on withdrawing his hand he found he 
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had received two £1 notes. He could see 
no part of the body of the person who gave 
him the money—not even the fingers—as 
the hole, which would just admit the hand 
easily, was high up. The method of bribing 
in Galway appeared to have altered in 1866, 
A gentleman of the same name as the one 
at whose house the bribery occurred in 
1857—and he (Mr. Powell) believed him 
to be the same person—employed his clerk 
in the work of bribing, and supplied him 
with two lists, each containing twelve 
names, and as soon as the money had been 
paid to the whole of the voters in one list 
the second list was used, and the money 
paid to the voters upon that. The person 
who received the money for the voters 
was a witness, and he was a witness not 
of truth only, but of accurate and minute 
truth. He stated that he received £5 for 
each voter, and that he paid to each of 
them £4 15s. in money and the remaining 
5s. in breadstuffs, he being a baker ; ex- 
cept in one case, in which the voter being 
a baker himself, preferred to have the 
whole £5 in cash. In several cases 
witnesses who had acted as spies, and 
who had stood behind those who gave 
and those who received the bribes, retailed 


their conversations, and gave an account 
of the manner in which the proceedings 


were conducted. With the experience 
elicited by the Committees before them, 
it was impossible to doubt that the pro- 
ceedings hitherto taken by that House to 
suppress bribery were wholly ineffectual, 
and that measures must be adopted—whe- 
ther more stringent or not he would not 
say, but certainly very different in character 
— if this stain were to be removed from our 
electoral system. He was afraid it would be 
of no use to wait for the Reports of the Royal 
Commissions, and he wished to direct the 
attention of the hon. and learned Attorney 
General especially to that point. Parlia- 
ment had tempered its justice towards both 
the bribers and the bribed with softening 
mercy by shortening the limitation of the 
period in which they could be punished, 
and he was afraid that before any Report 
could be made by a Commission that time 
would expire. If, therefore, any steps were 
to be taken or any proceedings instituted 
against those persons who were guilty of 
bribery, those steps must be taken at once. 
He was aware that there might be a diffi- 
culty in prosecuting those persons who had 
given evidence as witnesses ; but a careful 
examination of the evidence given before 
the Committees would show that there was 
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ample testimony to convict, not witnesses, 
but others, and he hoped the attention of 
the Attorney General would be directed to 
that branch of the case, and that he would 
carefully examine the evidence and see if 


| there were not cases clearly proved against 


persons who were not witnesses, and who 
were not therefore under the shelter, whe- 
ther real or merely formal, which shielded 
and privileged those who had given evi- 
dence. He thought the true remedy for 
bribery was to take the franchise from those 
who were guilty of it. He did not think it 
was now easy to procure convictions ; but 
if a conviction were to result, not in impri- 
sonment, but in the deprivation of the 
vote which the voter had made venal, 
a favourable verdict would become much 
more probable. It was, however, ne- 
cessary to bear in mind that the charge 
of bribery was one which might be 
easily made, while in some cases it was not 
so easy to refute, and judgment and dis- 
cretion must be exercised as to the mode 
in which this great evil was dealt with. He 
hoped the question would be dealt with 
courageously, and with firmness and inge- 
nuity, and that before many years should 
elapse this degradation would be extinct in 
England. They might then have repre- 
sentatives of opinions and principles in that 
House who were not at the same time— 
however the fact might be unknown to 
themselves personally—the representatives 
of base, sordid, and unscrupulous gold. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE : If I wanted 
any proof of the somewhat languid in- 
difference existing in this House on the 
question of bribery and corruption, I do 
not think I need go further than the pre- 
sent evening. I would beg hon. Members 
who have !ately been introduced into the 
House of Commons to mark the contrast 
between yesterday evening, when the sub- 
ject of bribery was brought forward, and 
this evening, when we wish to deal practi- 
cally with the question. The contrast is 
somewhat startling. But I must at the 
outset protest in the strongest language 
which a Member of Parliament is per- 
mitted to use against the insinuations 
which were thrown out by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham. When he said that 
any hon. Gentleman who voted and was 
very much impressed— 

Mr. SPEAKER reminded the hon. 
Member that he was out of order in refer- 
ring to what had been said in a past de- 
bate. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: The hon, 
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Gentleman did not say what I am about to 
refer to in the debate—I think the passage 
occurred in the famous Primrose Hill letter. 
I am alluding to the passage in which he 
threw out an aspersion on all hon. Members 
who did not vote for his favourite project. 
Now, I voted for the Motion made last 
evening, because I am of opinion that the 
greatest evil in the Constitution of this 
country is the prevalence of bribery at 
elections of Members of Parliament. We 
are about to try a very problematical ex- 
periment, as far as England is concerned— 
I am speaking of the grouping of boroughs 
—I believe that to be highly problema- 
tical, especially as to what the future ex- 
pense of elections will be ; and I am for- 
tified in that opinion by a quotation from a 
well-known man, a “‘ whip’’ in this House 
for many years, Sir William Hayter, who 
thought that the grouping of boroughs 
would quadruple the expense of elections. 
That quadrupling he feared would take 
place in some measure by means of illegi- 
timate expenses. There cannot then be a 
doubt that this House is bound, more par- 
ticularly at the present time, to examine 
the whole of our electoral machinery, with 
a view to a complete alteration and revision 
of the laws relating to bribery. I do not 
want to go into the origin of bribery for 
Members of Parliament. An author who 
has written on the History of Party, Mr. 
Wingrove Cooke — attributes the origin 
of bribery entirely to the Whig party, and 
says very truly that at the time when bri- 
bery was instituted the Tory party held all 
the land, and the only way by which you 
could fight the intimidation exercised by 
the Tory party was by means of wealth 
which the Whigs possessed. We all 
know that Sir Robert Walpole used bri- 
bery to Members of this House. Every 
man had his price, and most men were 
paid. But now the system is changed, 
and the bribery is transferred to the con- 
stituencies—it is the constituents, instead 
of the Members, who receive the quid pro 
quo. The stanza of the satirist is still 
true— 


“He who would gain the votes of British tribes 
Must add to force of merit foree of bribes.” 


How are we to stop this? Itis well known 
that the Reform Act of 1832 failed to 


deal with the question of bribery. I am 
not going too far when I say that bribery 
has increased and is increasing ; and the 
question is how it is to be diminished. Will 
this Motion or the Amendment diminish it ? 
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I fear not; I fear they will affect it but 
superficially. It is really the policy of the 
Government—not of the present Govern- 
ment, but of all Governments—to make 
the election of Members of Parliament as 
expensive as they possibly can, There is 
on this question great insincerity on the 
part of public men and of Parliament, and 
the policy of the day is to keep this House 
of Commons as a Parliamentary preserve 
for rich men. Just look at the career of 
a capitalist. He goes to the hon. Member 
for Lewes or the hon. Member for the 
county of Dublin the respected and much- 
venerated whippers-in on one side or the 
other, and he says “I want aseat.”” They 
naturally say, ‘‘ What money have you ? 
[ Laughter. | Hon. Members may laugh, but 
these are facts. The candidate says, “‘ I am 
prepared for a good outlay.”’ A borough is 
assigned to him and he goes down to 
work the constituency — probably with 
the meritorious wish to raise his fellow 
creatures in the social scale—a great 
many, no doubt, to raise their own fami- 
lies, and to get them into what is termed 
‘good society.”” The candidate con- 
tests the place, and he probably debauches 
the whole borough by his lavish expenditure. 
[Laughter.] It is the ease, although hon. 
Members laugh at it and treat it as a good 
joke. Till you make bribery infamous by 
Act of Parliament you will never stop the 
evil. If we, as rich men, laugh at these 
things, what will poor men do? Are we not 
guilty of palpable insincerity and hypocrisy 
when we come to talk of legislating about 
bribery and putting it down? There is 
another form of bribery besides that prac- 
tized at elections, Many Members of Par- 
liament subscribe to what are called local 
purposes ; and look at the sums of money 
that are so paid. I know a Member who 
pays £2,000 a year for dinners, and to 
what he ealls ‘charities ;’’ and I know 
another Member who pays £800 a year in 
this way, and who says he should have no 
chance of being elected if he did not. Last 
night the hon. Member for Boston (Mr. 
Staniland) mentioned a borough on the east 
coast of Lincolnshire. [Mr. STANILAND: 
On the east coast.] True—the hon. Mem- 
ber said on the east coast; but I believe I 
have more distinctly indicated its locality— 
in which 700 voters received £35 each, or 
in the aggregate nearly £25,000. I be- 
lieve 1 know the place, for there are not 
many boroughs on the coast of Lincoln- 
shire, and there is one that has just the 
number of voters named. Turning to the 
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published abstract of election expenses, | 
find that the return of the two Members 
for that place cost £2,199, and, to be par- 
ticular, 7s. 1ld. This is the career of the 
capitalist in England. And what is the 
ease in Ireland? The hon. Member has 
mentioned the case of Galway. I know a 
gentleman, no longer a Member of this 
House, who said he was afraid to go near 
his constituents, because each time he did so 
it cost him £400 to repair the east window 
of a chapel. What is the use of Acts of 
Parliament ? This morning there was put 
into my hands an Irish Act of Parliament, 
to which I call the special attention of the 
hon. Member for Dundalk (Sir George 
Bowyer), who, I believe, subscribes very 
liberally to the charities of that place. 
This Act of Parliament, the 35 Geo. III. 
s. 19, makes it illegal fora Member of Par- 
liament to give any donations to a charity, 
to build chapels, or to do anything of the 
sort within the district he represents. Yet 
this sort of thing is going on every day ; 
and although we are all lamenting bribery, 
and Instructions are being moved for it to 
be dealt with in the Reform Bill, I do not 
think you will find, when bribery comes 
to be debated, much ardour in the effort to 
put a stop to it. It is the policy of the 
Government—of all Governments—to en- 
courage the outlay of money, to make a 
seat in this House as expensive as possible. 
Look, again, at the constitution of the other 
House. I want to know how Peers are 
made, and why they are made. English- 
men are in the habit of sneering at other 
countries, and particularly at some Italian 
States, because they say that in them titles 
are matters of purchase. It used to be the 
case that in Florence a man could be made 
a Marquess if he got a railway constructed. 
Is it not to some extent the same in this 
country? Many of the Peerages, from the 
time of Pitt down to that of Palmerston, 
were conferred for nothing more than this 
—that a man had been a good party-man 
and had spent a good deal upon elections. 
For what were the half of the Peers made 
during that interval? For distinguished 
ability? For great public service? Not at 
all, but for being true to party, and for 
private expenditure for the benefit of party. 
I can put my finger on the titles of those 
who have been pitchforked into the Peer- 
age in this way, and I can name those who 
within the last ten or twelve years have 
been sent into the House of Lords for no 
other reason than their liberal subscription 
to the general party fund. What is to be 
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the cure for all this? Recent Acta against 
bribery have been not only ineffieacious, 
but positively mischievous. What is the 
use of the Corrupt Practices Act? It is 
of no use; the big fish break through it. 
When a Committee of this House sits, what 
does it do? If it be proved that a man 
has invested very largely in his seat, it 
invariably punishes the poor voter and 
acquits the rich man. Somehow it always 
discovers that the rich man who paid the 
money is not cognizant of the bribery. 
How can a man spend so large a sum of 
money and not be cognizant of the bribery ? 
Every man knows that £500 is as much 
as could be spent properly in any election, 
and when you goa shilling above that we 
all know that the expenditure must be ille- 
gitimate. After the last general election 
there were petitions on the ground of bri- 
bery against fifty-four boroughs—only four 
of them, to the honour of Ireland, relating 
to that country ; but half these petitions 
never came to a hearing; and why? We 
all know the system. Gentlemen meet 
behind the Speaker's chair; it is said, 
“That dirty business on our side is com- 
pounded by one equally dirty on yours ;” 
and so the cases are paired off, and we 
hear nothing of them. That is the way 
things are carried on, and the Corrupt 
Practices Act is of no use, as it catches 
only the little fish and allows the big sin- 
ners to go scot free. What do you pro- 
pose to do? I am personally of opinion 
that all this will continue as long as the 
tribunals for the hearing of election peti- 
tions are Committees of this House. Al- 
though the Members of Committees may 
be well-meaning men, it is impossible that 
they can be uninfluenced by party conside- 
rations. These things lower the moral 
tone of the country ; we laugh at them in 
our private capacities, although we pull 
long faces and make long speeches in our 
judicial capacities. If the House be sin- 
cere in the wish to get rid of this rinder- 
pest, it ought to change the form of tribu- 
nal, which deals with election petitions. You 
might have a Judicial Committee like that 
of the Privy Council. If you will keep the 
power in your own hands, appoint a perma- 
nent Judicial Committee, not of Members of 
the House, to try cases—not here, because 
that makes the cost of a petition as great 
as the cost of an election, and renders it 
impossible for any but a wealthy man to 
present and prosecute a petition—but !et 
this Committee go down to the place and 
try the petition on the spot. There is an 
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excellent article on the subject in The 
Law Magazine, by Serjeant Pulling, a 
man of great experience; and I think the 
House will like to hear a little from a 
looker-on upon these precious Election 
Committees which we are so anxious to 
retain because they are a House of Com- 
mons’ privilege. He says— 

“The ordeal of an Election Committee has 
terrors for all except those whose lavish expendi- 
ture keeps up the system of corruption at elec- 
tions, but it is at once the most costly and the 
most unsatisfactory of our tribunals. The right 
of freely choosing representatives is one which 
the electors enjoy by the law of the land; the 
question whether that right has been legally exer- 
cised is one for a purely judicial tribunal, and not 
a mere House of Commons’ privilege.” 


He goes on to say— 


“Though the grossest bribery may be proved 
the Committee who declare the election void on 
that ground are always induced to add that there 
was no evidence that the unseated Member was 
aware of the bribery practised on his behalf.” 


In the teeth of all this, the House is called 
upon, year by year, to consider these 
tinkering Resolutions and Amendments 
that will not go to the root of the evil, 
but a proposal to take from the House the 


power of adjudicating upon election peti- 
tions provokes opposition from both sides 


of the House. But until you do that I 
am persuaded that you will do nothing in 
putting a stop to corruption. There is 
another question which should be con- 
sidered by the House, and that is the 
necessity of making penal all canvassing 
of electors before and after the writ is 
issued. When you make it infamous in a 
rich man to give a bribe you may depend 
upon it the poor man will not take one ; 
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But as to the desirability of adopting the 
proposals now made, he (Mr. Paull), al- 
though fully sharing the general wish to 
put down bribery, did not feel that he 
could support either the Resolution or the 
Amendment. The reason which would 
probably be alleged by the Attorney Ge- 
neral for not initiating prosecutions for 
bribery more frequently was that it was 
only advisable to proseeute where convic- 
tions were likely to be obtained ; and he 
(Mr. Paull) could not join in attributing 
to successsive Law Officers of the Crown 
remissness in the discharge of the duties 
which devolved upon them. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman could at present insti- 
tute prosecutions for bribery whenever he 
thought it judicious to do so; but to im- 
pose upon him theduty of instituting pro- 
ceedings perhaps when he was of opinion 
that they would probably fail would be 
to place that officer in a very unpleasant 
position. As to the substantive Motion 
of the hon. Gentleman for Glamorganshire 
(Mr. Hussey Vivian) it was of a highly 
penal character, and it was doubtful 
whether highly penal laws would bring 
about the object which the hon. Member 
had in view. Moreover, if they adopted 
the Resolution, it would be awarding a 
greater degree of punishment for the of- 
fence of bribery than for any other of the 
same class of crime. There were certain 
offences which were instinctively felt to 
be offences against society; but in re- 
ceiving a bribe the poor man did not feel 
that he was more guilty than the Member 
of this House who received an equivalent 
for the support he had given to the Go- 
vernment. Every man at one time or 
another was open to blandishments. Some 





but until you do that you may be assured | were won by honeyed words, some by a 
that the poor man will not refuse to reno-| hope of social advancement, and he well 
vate his pocket at the expense of the rich' remembered what had been said by the 
man. I have no faith in the Amendment, | late Mr. Henry Drummond upon a Bill 
though I have in the exertions of my hon. | direeted against corrupt practices — that 
Friend. Ido not know what form to put|‘‘ a few yards of riband given to a voter’s 
my views in; but if I met with any en-! wife or daughter was bribery and corrup- 
couragement, I would undertake to have’ tion, but a few yards of riband given in 
a Bill drawn by which canvassing should another place was doing service to the 
be made penal, and by which the power of country.”’ The proper mode of suppress- 
adjudicating on election petitions should be ing bribery was not by penal laws, 
taken once and for all from the Committees| but by elevating the standard of public 
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Mr. PAULL said, that all who had fully confer the franchise on such members 
heard the hon. Member for Nottingham of the working classes as were fit to exer- 
must be delighted that he had again found | cise it; but he could not help regretting that 
a seat in this House—he was always amus- | while attempts were being made to raise 
ing and sometimes instructive upon any them in the social scale, the proposal before 
subject on which he thought fit to speak. | the House for increasing the constituencies 
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would introduce a body of men who, from 
their position in life, would be peculiarly 
open to improper influences. Experience 
showed that penal laws against bribery 
had failed in preventing these influences 
from being exerted, and this being his 
belief, it would not be in his power to 
support either of the propositions before 
the House. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: No 
person can be more alive than I am to 
the fact that corruption prevails in many 
places to an extent which makes it clearly 
the duty of the House to use the best 
means at their disposal for suppressing it, 
or to the importance of examining care- 
fully such evidence as we have upon the 
subject. I hear, however, not only with 
something like pain, but with a feeling 
that it by no means tends to facilitate the 
end we have in view, that sort of whole- 
sale denunciation of the constituencies with 
which we have just been favoured by the 
hon. Member for Nottingham (Mr. Bernal 
Osborne). I cannot agree with the hon. 
Member that the present extent of cor- 
ruption in this country is at all equal to 
that which we have reason to believe 
prevailed in former times. Although there 
is much still to be lamented, and much 
room still for improvement, yet there are 
signs of progressive improvement in this 
particular, and a diminution upon the whole 
of the area of corruption. I do not think 
this denunciation is true of the counties 
generally. I do not think it is true of 
the larger constituencies in the country 
—the larger cities and boroughs; nor is 
it true of a very considerable proportion of 
the small but independent and honourable 
constituencies that bribery extensively pre- 
vails among them. I had the honour 
formerly of representing a large borough 
(Plymouth) where there was invariably a 
contested election; but never but once do 
I remember any signs or indications of 
bribery or corruption in that town ; and | 
am perfectly sure that, on that one ocea- 
sion, unless the tempter had gone out of 
his way to tempt that constituency, they 
would not have gone out of their way to 
solicit bribes. I believe that this is by no 
means an exceptional case, and therefore 
I protest against the universal and indis- 
criminate censure which seems to be cast 
upon all the constituencies by the hon. 
Member. {Mr. Bernat Osporne: No!] 
I accept with pleasure the hon. Gentle- 
man’s correction. [Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE : 
I said it was the Members.] Well, but if 
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Members are all open to censure on this 
seore, I fear that most of the constituen- 
cies must be open to censure too. But 
the hon. Member comes himself from a 
constituency which, I hope, according to 
his own most recent experience, is free 
from the stain of corruption. [Mr. Bernan 
Osporne: I did not say that.] I feel 
that I am not mistaken in supposing that 
the experience of the majority of Members 
will bear me out in saying that these 
are exceptional vices, and that they do 
not fairly represent the general character 
of the constituencies. But the hon. 
Gentleman went on to say that the Go- 
vernment—meaning thereby not this or 
that Government but all Governments in 
general—dealt with this matter as if they 
were interested in increasing the expen- 
ses of elections. {Mr. Berna Ossorne: 
Hear, hear !] ell, I cannot agree with 
the hon. Gentleman ; and all I can say is 
that though he is perfeetly entitled to his 
own opinion upon the subject I am equally 
entitled to mine, and I totally disbelieve in 
the existence of any such interest on the 
part of any Government. As far as I am 
personally concerned, I should be only too 
glad if by any measure which the hon. 
Gentleman may take the expenses con- 
nected with the eleetion for any place 
which I may hereafter represent can be 
reduced as low as those to which I have 
been acccustomed since I have had the 
honour to sit for the borough which I now 
represent, where they are already as low 
as possible. I cannot see the foundation 
for such a charge. It may be that our 
laws upon this subject can be improved 
and that expenses at elections may be di- 
minished, and if this result were brought 
about no one would more rejoice than I 
should. But let us come to the practical 
proposals which have been made. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Glamorganshire 
(Mr. Hussey Vivian) proposes that we 
should adopt the following Resolution :— 
“ That it is the opinion of this House that any 
person found by a Royal Commission to have 
been guilty of offering or giving a bribe to any 
elector in order to induce him to vote, or to ab- 
stain from voting, or on account of his having 
voted or abstained from voting, for any candidate 
at an election of a Knight of the Shire or Burgess 
to serve in Parliament, should thenceforth and for 
ever be disqualified from exercising the Electoral 
Franchise or from sitting in Parliament.” 
Now it is undoubtedly true, as my hon. 
Friend says, that there is nothing involved 
in this proposal which goes beyond the 
principle of the existing law, because by 
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the Act of 1854 the Revising Barrister is 
required, upon proof being given him of 
any person’s conviction on account of 
bribery, treating, or undue influence at 
elections, to strike the name of such per- 
son off the list; and, as the same duty has 
to be discharged every year, this amounts 
to perpetual disfranchisement. But the 
conviction must have been before a com- 
petent legal tribunal; and the Revising 
Barrister himself is not empowered to give 
any decision upon the conduet of a voter. I 
see no reason why any one who is by com- 
petent authority convicted of bribery should 
not be disqualified from sitting in Parlia- 
ment; and, therefore, so far as the prin- 
ciple of the proposals of the hon. Member for 
Glamorganshire go, I am disposed to give 
my assent to it. A much more serious ques- 
tion arises, however, as to the mode in which 
that proposition is to be carried out. It 
would not, I think, be advisable for the 
House to accept the Resolution of my hon. 
Friend, because it could not take effect 
except by Act of Parliament, and before 
committing ourselves to any such plan 
it is advisable that we should see the Bill 
itself, and have the opportunity of consi- 
dering the provisions by which it is pro- 
Whatever our 


posed to be carried out. 
opinions as to the plan recommended by 
my hon. Friend may be, it is certain 
that the Royal Commissions are not at 
present constituted with all the safeguards 
which would be necessary*if such a plan 


were adopted. For instance, they are not 
at present compelled to take evidence in 
the presence of the person accused, and 
by Act of Parliament the Royal Commis- 
sioners have the power of compelling per- 
sons to answer questions which will criminate 
themselves, giving them at the same time 
an indemnity against penal consequences. 
Of course, if we were to give to a Royal 
Commission the powers of a Criminal Court 
with reference to such important questions 
as the right to vote and to sit in Parliament, 
it would be necessary to define the rules 
and safeguards under which the proceed- 
ings Of that Court should be carried on, so 
as to make them conclusive against per- 
sons proposed to be disfranchised. For 
my own part, 1 do not feel disposed to 
dissent from the principle of the Resolu- 
tion of the hon. Member for Glamorgan- 
shire, and I should be quite willing to 
consider any Bill which my hon. Friend 
may submit to the House on the subject. 
I wish, before sitting down, to add a few 
words upon the Amendment of the hon. 


The Attorney General 
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Member for Surrey (Mr. Buxton.) The 


hon. Gentleman proposes— 

“ That in every case where any voter is reported 

by any Election Committee as having received a 
bribe for voting or abstaining from voting for any 
candidate at any election of a knight of the shire 
or burgess to serve in Parliament, the Attorney 
General shall be required to examine the evidence 
in such case, and to prosecute the person who has 
offered or given the bribe, should the evidence, in 
his opinion, be sufficient to render a conviction 
probable.” 
Now, this power is not often exercised at 
present by the Attorney General, partly 
owing to the way in which the House deals 
with the evidence, and partly owing to 
the provisions of the existing Acts of Par- 
liament. The House does not even think 
it necessary as a general rule to print the 
evidence taken before the Election Com- 
mittees ; and unless this is done or unless 
the Chairman of Committee calls the at- 
tention of the Government to the inquiry, 
the Attorney General is, 1 think, not wrong 
in assuming that the circumstances are not 
deemed by the Committee to be such as to 
call for his interference. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the practice has been that a 
special Motion has been made or the mat- 
ter has been specially brought under the at- 
tention of the Government in cases where 
the Committee have thought that prosecu- 
tions ought to be instituted ; and the Acts 
of Parliament appear to recognize the same 
rule, because although they say that it is 
the duty of the Attorney General, when a 
Royal Commission reports that bribery has 
taken place, to look into the matter and 
see whether prosecutions ought to be insti- 
tuted, there is no similar provision appli- 
cable to the proceedings which may have 
taken place before Election Committees. 
All I can say is that whatever the House 
thinks it expedient to do in this matter or 
whatever duties it may deem it advisable 
to impose, I, as a humble Member of the 
Government, will endeavour willingly and 
cheerfully to perform ; but with regard to 
the institution of prosecutions, I wish the 
House to bear in mind that if juries should 
take a different view of these cases from 
that taken by the Election Committees the 
credit of the decisions of this House in the 
minds of the public may become seriously 
impaired. I think, however, that my hon. 
Friend would do better if he did not divide 
the House upon his Motion, but rest con- 
tent with the service he has done by the 
discussion of the subject this evening. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD said, that as he 
was the only Member now in the House 
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who served on the Committce appointed to 
inquire into the operation of the Corrupt 
Practices Act, he desired to say a few 
words. He remembered a Parliamentary 
barrister of great experience saying to him 
at that time—now some thirteen years ago 
—‘‘Depend upon it, all you will succeed 
in doing will be to raise the price of inge- 
puity in the market.” He was not sure 
that there was not much truth in that re- 
mark ; but he still felt that they ought to 
do something, though if the remedies they 
adopted were too severe nothing but failure 
could possibly be the result. As to public 
prosecutions for bribery, he was afraid 
that learned counsel would appeal to the 
feelings of juries, and point to cases 
amongst the higher classes which would 
be prejudicial to both Houses. The better 
remedy would be that suggested by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Glamcrgan- 
shire, that the persons receiving and giv- 
ing bribes should be disqualified from 
voting. He could not understand why, if 
persons should not vote at elections because 
they received parochial relief, they should 
not be struck off the register because they 
gave or received bribes at elections. In 
looking over the diary of Mr. Wyndham he 
had met with an extract upon this subject 
which, delivered, as it was, originally some 
sixty years age, he would read with the 
permission of the House— 


** How in countries where conduct is free men 
can be prevented from selling that which they 
will not consent to give, and how when law is 
formal and scrupulous and beset on all sides with 
guards and defences for the protection of inno- 
cence it can be made to retain in all cases suffi- 
cient celerity for the overtaking of guilt, is a pro- 
blem with which the authors of these complaints 
never seem to trouble themselves.” 


Without pledging himself to the entire 
scheme suggested by his hon. Friend, he 
approved the proposal to adopt disfran- 
chisement as a punishment for bribery, and 
to that extent would give him all the sup- 
port in his power. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK said, he did not 
think it would be of any use to increase 
the penalties against bribery—the true 
remedy was a very simple one—the ballot. 
[A laugh.] Hon. Members might laugh, 
but that was his opinion. After all, 
what was bribery? One hon. Mem- 
ber might go down to Nottingham and 
win everybody’s heart by his jokes 
and smiles; another might gain the suf- 
frages of another constituency by building 
them a chapel or a church. Well, some 
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people might think that that was a species 
of undue influence. Why were hon, Mem- 
bers unwilling to try that remedy of seeret 
voting? The only reason that he could 
see for that unwillingness was that they 
wanted to know what the voter did ; but he 
(Mr. Alderman Lusk) thought it a perfeetly 
reasonable arrangement that the elector 
should exercise his right in secret. He 
believed that if the constituencies were 
enlarged, and if voting took place by 
ballot, they would hear no more of that 
corruption which they had made so many 
ineffectual attempts to suppress. 

Mr. SMOLLETT said, he was unable to 
support either the Motion of the hon, Mem- 
ber for Glamorganshire (Mr. Hussey Vivian) 
or the Amendment proposed by the hon, 
Member for East Surrey (Mr. Buxton). 
The former proposed that those who offered 
and those who received bribes should alike 
be disqualified from exercising the fran- 
chise or sitting in Parliament. That was 
a very simple proposal, and, if adopted, 
would prove by no means severe in prac- 
tice. Candidates did not throw bank 
notes broadcast among the electors whose 
votes they wooed ; they went with purity 
of election inscribed on their banners, and 
with professions of intense devotion to 
Reform which they hated in their hearts, 
They employed base tools to corrupt the 
electors. It did not matter whether those 
men were entitled to exercise the franchise 
themselves or not ; in most eases they did 
not value the privilege in the least—all 
that they wanted was to be well paid for 
the job they had taken in hand, with power 
to secure a similar engagement when the 
next election occurred. Nor did such men 
ever aspire to the honour of a seat in Par- 
liament ; and if they did so aspire, it was 
very unlikely they would ever be returned, 
even to a Reformed Parliament. The 
Resolution, then, of the hon. Gentleman 
would only catch the small fry, and allow 
the rich sinner to escape through the 
meshes of the net. But he knew of a 
very simple way. of stopping electoral 
corruption if that course were really de- 
sired, If the hon. Gentleman who had in- 
troduced the subject would devise a better 
court wherein to try charges of electoral 
corruption, he would better serve the end 
he had in view. He could not imagine tri- 
bunals less fitted to try cases of electoral 
corruption than those appointed by the 
House. The Members of Election Com- 
mittees were, or affected to be, trammelled 
by the strict rules of evidence which pre- 
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vailed in English Courts of Law ; and under 
any cireumstances they were in the hands 
of the counsel conducting the cases. Those 
learned Gentlemen never permitted more 
to ooze out respecting their clients than 
suited their convenience ; and the Com- 
mittees therefore rarely, if ever, probed 
the cases which came before them to the 
bottom. A flagrant example of the inef- 
ficiency of the present system might be 
found in the result attending the Galway 
Election Committee. The two sitting 
Members in that case were charged with 
corrupt practices; the evidence for the 
petition was heard, and then Mr. Morris, 
one of the sitting Members, went into the 
witness-box, and gave such a full and 
trustworthy account of his connection with 
the borough, that the Committee were quite 
satisfied ; they declared that he had been 
duly elected, and that the petition against 
him was frivolous and vexatious. The case 
of the other Member (Sir Rowland Blen- 
nerhasset) was proceeded with in a different 
manner. The hon. Gentleman was not 


put in the witness-box ; his committee-men 
were not ealled ; his agents were not cited ; 
the counsel of the hon. Member contented 
themselves with addressing the Committee 
in his behalf ; and when they had concluded 


the Committee-room was cleared. The 
Committee thereupon ‘reported to the 
House that a number of persons had been 
bribed to vote for Sir Rowland Blenner- 
hasset, and that corruption largely pre- 
vailed at the Galway election ; but, adding 
the usual salve, they declared that it was 
not proved to the Committee’s satisfaction 
that the corrupt practices took place with 
the cognizance or consent of the sitting 
Member, who was declared to be duly 
elected. The proceedings of that Commit- 
tee might be quite consistent with the law 
of the land ; but, in his opinion, their con- 
elusion was most unsatisfactory. In the 
ease before them a gentleman perfectly 
unknown to the townsmen of Galway, 
uninvited by the constituency, sought 
their suffrages, and ‘immediately after 
his arrival bank notes began to circulate 
very freely in places where bank notes 
were formerly unknown. Doubtless it 
was assumed that those bank notes had 
eome from the Man in the Moon, or as 
godsends from Heaven. But disguise in 
such a case was idle. In his opinion the 
rule should be that whenever the elec- 
tion of a Member was in any degree 
tainted with corruption it should be de- 
elared void. If it were a rule that no man 
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eould free himself from the charge of 
corrupt practices unless he could prove 
that his election was not procured by 
bribery ; that his agents had committed no 
corrupt acts; and that the bribery, if 
practised, was the corrupt act of one of his 
opponents, then he was convinced very few 
charges of corruption would be preferred. 
But, he asked, was the House of Commons 
itself so pure, and its Members, as a whole, 
so single-minded that they were justified in 
passing Resolutions which would bear upon 
the poor only? In his epinion, the House 
and its Members were not so. If there 
were considerable numbers of the consti- 
tuent body ready to receive bribes, it must 
not be forgotten that those who had cor- 
rupted them sat in the House of Commons. 
He thought the House had among its 658 
Members as many persons subject to corrupt 
influences as could be found in many con- 
stituencies. They should, then, deal some- 
what tenderly with others. Not long ago 
the hon. Member for Montrose (Mr.Baxter), 
in an address to his constituents, told them 
that it would be a very difficult thing 
indeed to pass a Reform Bill in the 
House of Commons admitting the work- 
ing classes to the franchise ; the reason 
of the difficulty, he stated, being that 
there were a great many men calling 
themselves Liberals who yet detested Re- 
form. The hon. Gentleman further observed 
in his address that, though there was a 
majority of seventy or eighty Members on 
the Liberal side of the House, a large num- 
ber of them in their hearts were averse toa 
reduction of the franchise ; but that there 
was a way of getting over the difficulty— 
Lord Russell had nothing to do but to call 
those Gentlemen together, and declare that, 
if they did not answer to the whip, and did 
not support him in his measures of Reform, 
he would hand over office, with all its 
emoluments and patronage, to his oppo- 
nents. If the noble Lord were to do this, 
and show that he was in earnest, the hon. 
Member said he had not the slightest 
doubt that these Liberal men would close 
their ranks and go in and win triumph- 
antly. These remarks were made at the 
hustings, and what did they amount to? 
To this —that there were a great many 
Members in the House open to undue 
influence, who in order that they might 
share in the patronage the Government 
had to dispense would vote against their 
convictions. What was that but corrup- 
tion? A few days ago it was stated in 
@ paper published in this city, among the 
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contributors of which he understood were 
some hon. Members of this House—he 
meant The Owl. [Laughter.] He did not 
see why this observation should cause so 
much laughter, but he believed hon. Mem- 
bers contributed to that journal. Well, in 
that paper, it was stated that a noble Lord 
who was a Member of the House of Com- 
mons during the last Parliament, and who 
sat for a group of Scotch boroughs, was 
about to be deprived of the situation he 
held. He did not know what that situation 
was, nor did he much care. It was said 
that he was going to be deprived of it, not 
because he was disloyal to the Ministry— 
on the contrary, he appears to have been 
their most obsequious servant— but because 
he had failed to obtain a seat in that 
House; and it was said the position of the 
Ministry at the present time did not permit 
them to retain a man in such a high office 
if he was not a Member of this House. 
Now, what was the meaning of this? He 
imagined it meant that a place of £1,000 
a year would induce some waverer to be 
staunch to the Ministry. When charges 


of this kind are openly promulgated, it 
would be of little use to pass Resolutions 
declaring that a man who took £5 for his 


vote should never be allowed to vote again, 
or be eligible for a seat in Parliament, for 
participating in corrupt practices. As for 
myself (said the hon. Member) I have 
never been offered a bribe of this kind. 
Perhaps, however, it is thought by the 
whips that we all great purists in Scotland, 
and that I being a Scotchman am inacces- 
sible to a bribe. But if a place of £1,000 
& year were offered to me for my vote for a 
whole Session of Parliament, all I can say 
is that I should consider the matter twice 
before rejecting it. At all events, if the 
offer was made, and if grace were given me 
to refuse it, I should thereafter pray more 
earnestly than I am accustomed to do 
night and morning that I might not again 
be brought into such a temptation. 

Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART indorsed 
the charge of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Nottingham, that Government—Go- 
vernment generally—were not really anx- 
lous to put an end to bribery at elections. 
Both in 1841 and in 1857 the Government 
took measures to convey money to certain 
constituencies in order to effect the objects 
they had in view. The policy of Govern- 
ments generally seemed to be to do all that 
was possible to keep up the expenditure at 
elections, for the more costly they were, 
the more effeetual would a threat of disso- 
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lution be. The present Acts were wholly 
inadequate for the purpose of suppressing 
bribery. Sir William Hayter who had 
been Secretary of the Treasury for so 
many years, declared before the Committee 
on the Bribery Prevention Act that he had 
long since looked upon the Act as nothing 
more than a mere farce. He sincerely 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer would resolutely 
deal with this question, for by doing so he 
would secure greater claims to the grati- 
tude of the country than he would by 
anything he could do to extend the fran- 
chise or effect a re-distribution of seats. 

Cotone, SYKES said, it was too clear 
for denial that all previous legislation with 
regard to bribery and corruption at elections 
was ineffectual. To acquit parties of par- 
ticipation in bribery because it could not be 
proved that they were cognizant of it, was 
a mockery. If the money was not paid at 
the time it was paid afterwards, and hon. 
Members knew the obligation rested upon 
them to repay the sums which had been 
disbursed on their account. It appeared 
to him that there was a simple remedy for 
these evils, and that was to increase the 
constituencies. Past history showed that 
it was more easy to bribe small than 
large constituencies. If a man’s pocket 
was long enough to bribe 300 or 400 voters 
it might not be long enough to bribe 4,000 
or 5,000. If the House really wished to 
put at end to bribery at elections, he did 
not believe it was impossible to effect that 
object. If the House wished to take a 
step in the right direction, it should insist 
upon the smaller constituencies being in- 
creased to such an extent as to render it 
impossible for a single individual to bribe 
the voters. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that no one 
who had attended to the discussion could 
suppose that any measure for the prosecu- 
tions of mere individuals for bribery would 
be attended with greater success in check- 
ing it than previous legislation had been. 
The true remedy was to make it a corpo- 
rate offence, and to treat constituencies 
which were proved guilty of systematic 
bribery in the same way that Legislature 
had treated St, Alban’s and Sudbury. 
The whole constituency must be enlisted 
in its suppression by the danger of the 
summary disfranchisement of their bo- 
rough. He had voted for the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Northamptonshire 
(Mr, Hunt) yesterday in the sense in which 
Mr. Pitt had proposed a remedy for. bri- 
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bery. In 1783, Mr. Pitt proposed the 
following Resolutions— 


“ That it is the opinion of this House that the 
most effectual and practical measures should be 
taken for the prevention both of bribery and ex- 

nse in the election of Members to serve in 
Parliament. That for the future when the ma- 
jority of voters for any boroughs shall be con- 
vieted of gross and notorious corruption before a 
Select Committee of this House appointed to try 
the merits of any election, such borough shall 
be disfranchised, and the minority of voters not 
so convicted shall be entitled to vote for the 
county in which such borough shall be situated. 
That an addition of knights of the shire and of 
Representatives for the metropolis shall be added 
to the state of the representation.”—{ Hansard’s 
Parliamentary History, xxiii. 834.} 


Suggestions like those which were sub- 
mitted to Parliament by Mr. Pitt, and 
supported by Mr. Fox and Mr. Grey, he 
believed to be the best means of striking 
at the root of the evil. It was idle to 
prosecute some miserable individual when 
the constituency itself conspired to shelter 
offenders of position—-threaten the consti- 
tuency, and the constituency would be 
interested in preventing the evil. A no- 


tice of Motion had been given by the 
hon. Member for Northamptonshire, in the 


direction in which he believed Reform to 
be most needed; when these clauses, of 
which notice had been given, were sub- 
mitted to the House it was his intention 
to support them, and therefore if the pre- 
sent Motion were pushed to a division he 
should not take any part in it. 

Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN said, that 
after the expression of opinion on the part of 
the Government by the Attorney General, 
which he interpreted to be an acceptance 
of the principle of the Resolution he had 
ventured to propose to the House, although 
the Government considered that in the 
form proposed it would be undesirable for 
the House to come to such a Resolution, 
he could have po hesitation in saying that 
he would not trouble the House to go toa 
division. He hoped, however, that the 
Government would deal effectively with the 
question. But, as Chairman of the Gal- 
way Election Committee, he felt bound to 
protest against the extraordinary doctrine, 
at variance with every principle of justice, 
which the hon. Member for Dumbarton- 
shire (Mr. Smollett) had laid down, to the 
effect that where bribery was proved to 
have existed in a borough, the Member in 
whose favour the bribes were given must 
either lose his seat or prove that the 
money had been spent by his adversaries 
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in order to vitiate the election. It would 
be quite impossible for a man to show that 
the bribery of those who voted for him had 
been practised at the instance of his oppo- 
nents. Such an idea appeared to be wholly 
at variance with justice. It had been 
proved that bribery prevailed extensively 
at the last Galway election, and the Com- 
mittee had reported that fact to the House. 
It was patent to the Committee that voters 
had been largely bribed to secure the re- 
turn of one of the sitting Members, while 
at the same time the other of them had 
been elected as purely, he believed, as 
any man was ever returned to the House, 
And with regard to the other sitting Mem- 
ber, he invited any hon. Member to go 
over the evidence and discover, if he could, 
anything in it to connect him by ageney 
with the giving of those bribes. The Com- 
mittee had sifted that evidence with the 
greatest care and anxiety, and found not a 
single passage to sustain an adverse deci- 
sion. It almost seemed as if the petitioners 
had designedly abstained from endeavour- 
ing to prove agency. The Committees of 
the House in such a case were perfectly 
helpless ; they were in the hands of those 
who conducted the petition and defence, 
and could only take such evidence as came 
before them; they were bound by the 
strict law of evidence, and could only de- 
part from it in a very slight degree. The 
Committees must do justice, and give their 
decisions in conformity with the law of 
evidence and of justice. 

Mr. OTWAY regretted to say that very 
discouraging circumstances attended this 
discussion. The hon. Member for Glamor- 
ganshire (Mr. Hussey Vivian), professing 
the greatest horror and detestation of 
bribery and corruption, brought forward 
what he thought was a remedy for the evil; 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Buxton) followed, 
and in his opening remarks proceeded to 
disparage the merits of the plan proposed 
by the hon. Member for Glamorganshire, 
and every gentleman who succeeded him, 
while professing equal detestation of bri- 
bery and corruption, disparaged not only 
the efforts of the two hon. Members to ex- 
terminate that bribery and corruption, but 
all the efforts that had ever been made 
with the like object. Finally, to cap the 
climax, they had the hon. Member for 
Glamorganshire himself, who introduced 
the subject to the House, giving up his 
own proposition in consequence of some 
indefinite promise given for some indefinite 
period by the Attorney General, to the 
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effect that something would be done if he 
received encouragement. What would the 
country think of this? They would say, 
as had been said by the hon. Member for 
Nottingham in his spirited speech, that 
they were not in earnest; that the whole 
thing was humbug and fudge. He (Mr. 
Otway) always understood that there were 
some constituencies against which no al- 
legations of bribery had ever been brought 
-—and more especially the Scotch consti- 
tuencies, That night, however, they had 
been told that the constituencies themselves 
might be free, but the same claim for 
purity could not be made on behalf of some 
of the Members ; for the hou. Member for 
Dumbartonshire (Mr. Smollett) had risen 
in his place and declared that he was not 
above corruption, and if offered a place of 
£1,000 a year that he should think twice 
before refusing it. Those, of course, were 
not the real sentiments of the hon. Gentle- 
man, but they were likely to be much mis- 
apprehended out of doors, and to give 
weight to the false impression already ex- 
isting, that the real sentiments of Members 
of the House of Commons differed from 
the professions which they thought it 
right to make in their place in Parlia- 
ment. He (Mr. Otway) looked upon bri- 
bery as a great evil, and requiring imme- 
diate consideration more than any Bill for 
the Re-distribution of Seats. He was ata 
loss to understand how a Gentleman of the 
political experience of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer could have committed such 
a mistake in tactics as to lead the great 
bulk of the Liberal party to show apparently 
their disinelination to deal with this subject 
by taking them into the lobby the previous 
night to vote against the Instruction of the 
hon. Member for Northamptonshire. He 
(Mr. Otway) was happy to say he did not 
form one of the body ; but if he had been 
in the House he would most certainly have 
voted with the hov. Member for North- 
amptonshire. The House should give en- 
couragement to every Member who pro- 
posed a remedy for this evil. He had 
read the other day in a Prussian newspaper 
an account, as was stated, ‘‘ of the scandal- 
ous expenses incurred by the Members of 
the British House of Commons at the late 
election,” and the journal remarked that it 
was idle to say that the House of Commons 
had been elected by the free choice of the 
constituencies when such enormous sums 
had been spent in the elections ; and cer- 
tainly the amount appeared something 
horrible when converted into florins. What 
they bad heard upstairs in the Committee- 
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rooms was by no means the worst part of 
the case; the worst part of the case was 
concealed. He had heard of a cireum- 
stance which showed how the system of 
corruption was organized throughout the 
country. In the case to which he referred, 
a message was sent from two candidates to 
the gentleman they were opposed to, to the 
effect that if their forees amounted only 
to a certain number naming £10,000, a 
contest on their part would be perfectly 
hopeless. He begged to call attention 
to the expenses incurred by Members 
beyond the amount which appeared in 
the public accounts, He had this sim- 
ple proposition to make—that when a 
Member took his seat he should be called 
upon to make a declaration on his honour 
that the account he had handed in con- 
tained every shilling of the expenses in- 
curred by him; that he was cognizant of 
no expense beyond it, and that he pledged 
himself that he would not only not pay 
anything beyond what was contained in 
that account, but would not allow any other 
person to pay for him directly or indireetly, 
and would make known to the House any 
payment not included in his account. He 
thought the hon. Member for Glamorgan- 
shire ought not to be afraid that the pro- 
position he had made was too severe. If 
constituencies were made to disgorge the 
bribes they had received, by being saddled 
with the expense of the Commissions ap- 
pointed to inquire into their corrupt practi- 
ces, they would not be found offending 
again soon. He wished that that debate 
would convey to the public outside the im- 
pression that the House was in earnest to 
put down bribery. It was bribery and 
the general belief in the corruption of 
Louis Phillipe’s Government that caused 
its overthrow, and this was one of the 
greatest dangers of a constitutional Govern- 
ment. He was unable to understand why 
the Government, instead of proposing 
measures that were not of urgent neces- 
sity, did not bring forward some pian for 
the effectual prevention of bribery. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, his hon. 
Friend the Member for Glamorganshire 
(Mr. Hussey Vivian) had been charged 
with insincerity because he had announced 
his intention of withdrawing his Resolu- 
tions ; but though the Motion of his hon. 
Friend had given rise to what he hoped 
might be a very useful discussion, his hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney General 
had shown that the Resolutions would have 
uo effect unless they were embodied in an 
Act of Parliament, and that before this 
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could be done existing enactments would 
have to be considered. Under these cir- 
cumstances, his hon. Friend would not have 
been likely to receive the support of all 
those who concurred with him in his object 
if he had gone toa division ; neither would 
he have promoted that object by such a 
course. He concurred in what had been 
said by the hon. Member for North War- 
wickshire (Mr. Newdegate) as to the ad- 
visability of applying the punishment of 
disfranchisement with an unsparing hand 
in the case of boroughs in which extensive 
bribery was proved to have prevailed. 

Mr. WHITESIDE agreed with the 
right hon. Baronet that the true remedy 
lay in the corporate disfranchisement of the 
offending constituency. He thought that 
one of the best votes the House had ever 
come to was the vote for disfranchising the 
borough of St. Alban’s. Every respectable 
man in the borough approved of the dis- 
franchisement. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, that power ought 
to be given to Election Committees in cases 
where bribery was proved to have been 
practised—in such cases as Galway, for 
instance, to trace the money to the source 
from whence it had come. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER said, he had 
listened to many discussions on the subject 
of bribery and it had struck him as a re- 
markable circumstance that no one had 
ever taken into consideration the actual 
difficulty of the case and assigned a reason 
for the existence of that difficulty. The 
fact was that bribery belonged to a class of 
offences, well known to all writers upon 
theoretical law, in which there was no one 
to complain except a third party, who 
probably would experience great difficulty 
in ascertaining the crime and still greater 
difficulty in proving it. This was shown 
by the circumstance that the only way in 
which bribery could be proved was by in- 
demnifying parties to the offence. Another 
difficulty was this. Almost all other 
offences carried with them some kind of 
disgrace or slur; but it was a strange cir- 
cumstance that the offence of bribery did 
not in public opinion bring any disgrace 
upon the persons who were guilty of it. 
He had heard it suggested that Parliament 
ought to make the offence disgraceful; but 
as Montesquieu had remarked, in his Spirit 
of Laws, You cannot make an offence dis- 
graceful unless opinion goes with you. 
You cannot bring people to admit a thing 
to be wrong merely because an Act of 
Parliament declared it to be so. The con- 
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sequences of attempting to make an offence 
disgraceful in defiance of public opinion 
would be, first, that the desired object 
would not be attained ; while, in the second 
place, the persons who came under the 
operation of the law would be regarded 
with compassion, and not with abhorrence. 
In fact, there was considerable difficulty in 
proving to any mind which was not of the 
very first rate order that there was in 
bribery any moral turpitude at all; and it 
would be useless for Parliament to sup- 
pose that in the present state of public 
feeling on this point any legislative enact- 
ment could be effectual in the suppression 
of bribery. The only argument used to 
prove that bribery was morally a wrong act 
was that every man ought to exercise his 
privilege of voting in the most strictly im- 
partial manner. That, at least, was the 
foundation of the whole argument. It 
followed, therefore, that no man ought to 
be asked to vote in a particular way on the 
ground of private friendship, or on account 
of his partiality for anybody. That was 
the theory which rendered bribery morally 
wrong, but it was very difficult to convince 
people of it, because it was necessary to 
assume that every indirect inducement was 
disgraceful, and not direct inducements 
only. There was the famous instance of 
the Duchess of Devonshire, who obtained a 
vote for Mr. Fox by giving a butcher a 
kiss. She got the vote, and though no 
doubt the butcher was bribed as much as 
if he had accepted a sum of money, no 
Election Committee would have held so, 
That was a good example of the difficulty 
of proving to the people that bribery was 
morally wrong. In the ancient Roman law 
there were many enactments against bri- 
bery, or, as it was called, ambitus—indeed, 
it was said that on no subject had more 
laws been made by the Romans, and that 
none of their laws had been so ineffectual 
as these. One of the best known was the 
Lex Julia de Ambitu; but this was 
directed not against the person who re- 
ceived a bribe, but against the person who 
gave it, and who was guilty of ambitus, or 
unlawful ambition, to obtain an office by his 
money and not by his merit. It appeared 
to him (Sir George Bowyer) that this was 
the right spirit in which to legislate, for 
the man who gave a bribe was much more 
criminal than the man who received it. It 
appeared to him, indeed, that no good at 
all was done by prosecuting an unfortunate 
voter who had been detected in taking 4 
bribe. He was looked upon as indiscreet 
. 
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and unlucky, and his friends made a sub- 
scription and paid his fine, or when he came 
out of prison looked upon him as rather 
ill-used. The person who ought to be 
made an example of was the Member him- 
self. But then the augmentation and 
exaggeration of penalties were perfectly 
useless, because the difficulty was caused 
by the detection, and not by the punish- 
ment of the offence. The suggestion that 
boroughs found guilty of corrupt practices 
should be disfranchised had apparently 
met with the approval of the Home Secre- 
tary, but it seemed to him that it was open 
to grave objection. It would punish the 
innocent with the guilty—the pure with the 
corrupt ; it might deprive a large and im- 
portant constituency of its representative ; 
and it would inevitably follow that after a 
time boroughs.so disfranchised would come 
and ask the House, and not probably in 
vain, to be re-admitted to the exercise of 
the franchise under some Re-distribution 
Bill. It seemed to him that a better pro- 
pet was that which emanated from the 
on. Member for Chatham (Mr. Otway) 
to the effect that the expenditure of a can- 
didate should be in itself a test as to whe- 
ther the election had or had not been 
conducted in a legitimate manner. In 
ordinary life no man possessed of his reason 
spent £5,000 or even £1,000 without 
knowing how it had gone, and what he had 
received in return for it. Let it then 
be proved how much had been spent at 
an election, and let the Member be put on 
his oath and called upon to swear as to 
all his expenses. Then if it appeared he 
had expended anything beyond what was 
reasonable and fair, the conclusion should 
be that he had been guilty of bribery. The 
way in which Election Committees dealt 
with petitions, especially in regard to the 
proof required of the agency of a Member, 
in nine cases out of ten destroyed the pos- 
sibility of proving bribery. He wished to 
have the question dealt with in a broader 
way, by testing directly the expenditure a 
Member had incurred, There might be a 
tariff of election expenses, which might be 
proportionate to the size of a town and to any 
exceptional circumstances. This would be 
the standard according to whieh the legiti- 
mate expenses might be regulated, and any 
expenditure beyond it ought to be held to be 
bribery, without proof of individual cases. 
The handing over of petitions to a tribunal 
other than a Committee of the House in- 
volved a serious constitutional question, 
and he would hesitate to consent to it; 
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but he would entertain the suggestion made 
by the hon. Member for Chatham. They 
need not flatter themselves that they could 
prevent bribery, for so long as it was worth 
men’s while to offer bribes, and there were 
men who wanted money and who had votes, 
there would be that relation between candi- 
date and voter which must produce bribery, 
and it could not be entirely prevented ; so 
that any plan designed to prevent it alto- 
gether must be Utopian. He was to some 
extent a believer in the ballot, not expect- 
ing that it would be a positive remedy for 
bribery, but believing that it would render 
bribery more difficult, wherefore he would 
like to see it tried. In the ease of Wake- 
field, whose Member was unseated, he 
believe that the party who was convicted on 
a prosecution for bribery had not been’ 
called up for judgment, and nothing more 
had been said on the subject. Unless 
something more were done, it might be 
supposed that Parliament was not in earn- 
est on the subject. In fact, there was in 
the House a great deal of insincerity about 
it, and when an unfortunate man had been 
found guilty of bribery and unseated, and 
people talked about it as if it were some 
offence of a horrible description, it was 
difficult to believe that they did not express 
more horror than they felt. The time had 
come when Parliament ought to deal with 
the question boldly and sincerely, and every 
proposal made for the diminution of bribery 
ought to be fairly considered by the 
House. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, that the question 
of how to prevent bribery had induced 
the hon. and learned Baronet opposite (Sir 
George Bowyer) to refer the House back 
to the Roman law, but he (Mr. M‘Laren) 
was not obliged to go so far back, but 
only to an Act passed by the Parlia- 
ment of Scotland three years before it was 
extinguished as a legislative body ; and he 
was the more anxious to do so because the 
theory then acted on was altogether differ- 
ent from the theory at the present time. 
At present the whole desire seemed to be 
to fix the guilt upon the poor man who had 
accepted a bribe and to punish him for 
so doing. And, although the Resolution 
before the House proposed that any man 
who offered a bribe should also be punished, 
no one supposed that the Member of Parlia- 
ment concerned would himself be the of- 
ferer of the bribe; and therefore no one 
eould suppose that the Member of Parlia- 
ment on whose account the bribe was given 


would himself be punished. Now, the 
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theory in Scotland when the Act of 1704 
was passed seemed to be altogether different 
The objeet then was to watch, not the 
electors but the Members—to keep them 
out of the way of temptation—and to punish 
them if they sinned. In order to accomplish 
that object the Act recited that— 


“It is necessary for the security of the nation 
that the Members of Parliament be at absolute 
freedom in their voting, and that all occasions of 
tempting them to be biased in voting be ob- 
viated,” 


And then the mode pointed out of pre- 
venting their being biased in voting was 
this: The ‘Act prohibited all persons 
whatsoever to give, offer, or promise to 
procure to be given to them, any office, 
civil or military, or any other good deed, 
directly or indirectly, by themselves or 
others, &c., under the pain of infamy and 
loss of office, and to be for ever incapable 
of any public trust or office in time coming, 
and to be fined in the sum of £1,000, &e. 
And further statutes enact and ordain that 
no officer in the army, forts, or garrisons, 
or receivers of Customs or Excise revenues, 
shall be capable to be elected to represent 
any burgh. It appeared to him that this 
was laying the axe to the root of the tree. 
Parties at that time seemed to think that 
certain situations in the army and other 
Government positions were very desirable 
—that in order to obtain these situations 
candidates would resort to all kinds of illicit 
means to get into Parliament ; and, there- 
fore, in place of punishing the poor men 
who sent them there, the temptation was 
taken out of the way of Members by Parlia- 
ment enacting that no officer of the army, 
or other person in Government employment, 
could sit in Parliament. He thought that 
it was worth while to take a hint from this 
old Scotch Act, and, leaving the small of- 
fenders alone, see whether they could not 
eatch the big fish, letting the small ones go. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


MARRIAGES (SYDMONTON.)—LEAVE, 


Mr. BEACH moved for leave to intro- 
duce a Bill to render valid marriages 
solemnized in the parish of Sydmonton, in 
the county of Southampton. He stated 
that the parish church had been pulled 
down, and another erected on the same 
foundation and on consecrated ground. It 
was, therefore, considered unnecessary to 
consecrate the new church, but a recent 
decision rendered it doubtful whether con- 
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secration ought not to have taken place. 
Under these circumstances, it was sought 
to remove all doubt as to the validity of the 
marriages which had taken place in the 
church between 1853 and 1865. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to render valid divers Marriages solemnized 
in the Church of Sydmonton, in the County of 
Southampton, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Bracx and Mr. Sciater-Boorn: 


OYSTER FISHERIES BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Mityzr Grsson, Bill to fa- 
cilitate the establishment, improvement, and 
maintenance of Oyster Fisheries, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Miner Gisson, and Mr, 
MonsgLL. 


CARRIAGE AND DEPOSIT OF DANGEROUS 
GOODS BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in a 
Bill for the amendment of the Law with respect 
to the Carriage and Deposit of Dangerous Goods. 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Miner Gipson and Mr. Mon- 
SELL, 


PIER AND HARBOUR ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
(No. 2) BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in a 
Bill for confirming certain Provisional Orders 
made by the Board of Trade under the General 
Pier and Harbour Act 1861, relating to Clynder, 
Hastings, and Newlyn. 

Resolution reported :—- Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Miyer Gisson and Mr. Mon- 
SELL, 


LOTTERIES.—MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Mr. WHALLEY said, he rose to move 
for Correspondence on the subject of an 
alleged contravention of the existing Law 
by certain Roman Catholic Lotteries— 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were not 
present ; House counted, and 40 Mem- 
bers not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter 
= Eight Solock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, May 30, 1866. 


MINUTES.}—Pusiic Buus —First Reading— 
Marriages (Sydmonton) * [167] ; Carriage and 
Deposit of Dangerous Goods * [168]; Oyster 
Fisheries * [169]; Pier and Harbour Orders 
Confirmation (No. 2) * [170]. 

Second Reading—Elective Franchise [37], de- 
bate adjourned. 

Considered as amended— Customs and Inland 
Revenue * [145]. 

Third Reading—Nuisances Removal* [164] ; 
Belfast Constabulary * [159], and passed. 


>. 


ELECTIVE FRANCHISE BILL—[Buz 37.] 
(Mr. Clay, Mr, George Clive, Mr. Gregory.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—(Mr. Clay.) 


Tue CHANCELLOR or rae EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I am sorry that it falls to 
my lot to oppose the second reading of this 
Bill. At the same time, I must say I 
never rose to discharge a disagreeable duty 
with a more perfect conviction that the 
House will concur in my proposal that the 
Motion of my hon. Friend be rejected, 
should he persevere in pressing it upon the 
House. I think it better to move its re- 
jection rather than to pick out from it, as 
might easily have been done, some invidious 
topics. It would have been easy for me 
to have pursued the course which is in 
fashion elsewhere—to have taken some of 
the provisions of the Bill of my hon. Friend 
and have exposed them in an invidious 
isolation; to have said that the whole 
measure was so ill-considered that it was 
much better not to proceed with it. Had 
I, however, adopted such a course, I should 
have deemed myself acting in a manner 
unworthy of this House, and justly offen- 
sive to my hon. Friend. I am sure, there- 
fore, I may rely upon him to appreciate 
the motives which induce me—should he 
intend to proceed to a division on the Bill— 
instead of occupying any narrower ground, 
to meet the Motion for the second reading 
by the Amendment that the Bill be read a 
second time this day six months, I do not 


deny to my hon. Friend that there is some- 
thing abstractedly good in an educational 
test, provided it could be reduced to a form 
ofextreme simplicity. If some test, simple, 
definite, and unambiguous in its character, 
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could be devised—some tent capable of 
being applied to voters of all classes with 
out raising odious distinctions between man 
and man according to the circumstances in 
which it may have pleased Providence to 
place them—I think that if all these con- 
ditions could be absolutely fulfilled, it might 
be wise to require that all classes of per- 
sons should conform to this educational 
test. The nearest approach to a condition 
of this nature that suggests itself to my 
mind is, that the voter should be required 
to sign his own name, and that nothing but 
the signature of the voter in his own hand- 
writing should be admitted as making up 
the condition of a good and valid claim to 
the franchise. But it is quite plain, [ 
think, upon consideration, that such a test 
would break down. It would be impossible 
to determine what should be the character 
of the signature required for such a pur- 
pose. Every kind of absurd and even pain- 
ful conditions would arise. Some persons 
might labour under temporary disability, 
others might have lost the strength sufficient 
to guide the pen, and a great many signa- 
tures even of men of education are absolutely 
illegible. [A laugh.] I hope that the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman opposite does not 
imply by his laugh that the signature of 
the humble person addressing the House 
is illegible. I may, however, mention a 
circumstance illustrating my remarks. It 
oecurred in the case of a gentleman who 
had the honour of being appointed Under 
Secretary of State for the Foreign De- 
partment under Lord Aberdeen—not Mr. 
Canning, for his handwriting, like the rest 
of his character, was of the most finished 
description. Almost the first act in the 
official life of this gentleman was to send to 
Lloyd’s a notification of a blockade. This 
notification had to be inserted in the Ga- 
zette, and no doubt it was sent at the last 
moment. Its publication was absolutely 
necessary, and though the letter appeared 
in the Gazette perfectly correct in its terms, 
it ended, ‘‘I have the honour to remain, 
your obedient servant (name illegible).” It 
does not therefore, I think, require any 
very elaborate arguments to show that a 
test of the nature I have referred to could 
not possibly be applied with success. I 
think there is no such shape in which the 
educational test could be successfully ap- 
plied ; but, without committing myself to 
that as an abstract proposition, I may, at 
all events, remark that my hon. Friend in 
his Bill has not succeeded in discovering 
it. My first objection to the Bill is, that 
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there is no presumptive or primd facie 
ground for it whatever. At present our 
electoral system is totally devoid of any 
educational test, and no one finds that 
there is any serious necessity for such a 
test to the working of our system. I 
do not admit, when any enlargement of 
the electoral system is proposed, that such 
an enlargement arises from any such ne- 
cessity. It does not arise on the ground 
that the persons proposed to be admitted 
to these privileges are unfit to exercise the 
functions. That the House has never 
declared. The House, on the contrary, 
has read a second time, without any ob- 
jection being taken toits second reading, 
a Bill for establishing the £7 fran- 
chise in the boroughs of this country. 
That proposition has received the unani- 
mous assent of the House, and I do not, 
therefore, think that my hon. Friend is in 
& position to say that, on the score of un- 
fitness, it is necessary to invent an educa- 
tional test by way of qualification to that 
Bill. But, then, where is the necessity ? 
My hon. Friend does not propose to remove 
the present qualifications. He does not 
require gentlemen to pay a ls. or ls. 6d. 
to travel to a place to be examined to see 
whether they are fit to vote. He leaves 


all existing franchises in operation, and he 
proposes this as an addition which is re- 
quired by the limit now put to the fran- 


chise. Is it to be supposed that the num- 
bers it is now proposed by other Bills to 
admit to the electoral system are such that 
it is necessary to restrain their admission 
by an educational test? The only case in 
which I can conceive my hon. Friend 
would have a primd facie warrant for in- 
troducing such a measure as this would be 
@ case in which it was proposed to admit 
at a single blow the entire population of 
the country. It would in that case be 
fair for my hon. Friend to say, “ This 
addition is so enormous that it amounts 
to an absorption of the present constitu- 
encies, and, without  lleging any unfit- 
ness against the persons whom it is pro- 
posed to enfranchise, I would limit the 
number by an educational test.” But, 
whether there would or would not then 
be ground for this measure, it is not 
necessary to express an opinion upon that 
proposition, because the persons whom 
it is proposed to enfranchise are very 
few in number compared with those who 
at present enjoy the privilege ; and those 
of the working classes whom it is pro- 
posed to admit would form a compara- 
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tively insignificant minority of the whole 
constituent body. Then I might take 
exception to the Bill of my hon. Friend 
—an objection derived from the exactly 
opposite quarter— because it proceeds 
upon the principle of universal suffrage. 
Undoubtedly we desire to see the whole 
of the people educated ; we hope that, if 
not we, yet our children may live to see 
attained that by no means Utopian object 
which embraces a state of things where- 
in every man shall be possessed of a 
certain amount of education. I take it 
for granted that if the franchise in Ame- 
rica or Prussia were ordered according to 
the provisions of this Bill the result would 
be little less than universal suffrage in 
those countries. But I am not by any 
means disposed to enter upon discussions 
about universal suffrage, nor do I want 
to be committed to the principle asserted 
by my hon. [Friend, that all shall be 
enfranchised who could pass the test he 
desires to impose by this Bill. That is 
very well for an individual opinion, and 
the introduction of the Bill is a safe way 
of indulging extreme Liberal views, be- 
cause my hon. Friend may at once have 
the credit of all the philanthropy and 
enlightenment which can possibly attach 
to the most advanced school of opinion, 
and likewise the luxury of a corrective 
consideration that his Bill if it should pass 
—which he knows is entirely out of the 
question—and become law, it would be 
almost as inoperative as if it had never 
been introduced. But the measure of my 
hon. Friend does involve in that respect 
the placing of the representation on the 
wrong basis. It appears to me that the 
proper course for Parliament to take is 
this, that when the occasion has arrived 
for an enlargement of the constituencies, 
it should consider in what way, and the 
whole circumstances of the case; and I, 
for one, do not think it would be wise to 
pass a measure which proposes in this 
manner to admit the whole population at 
the present moment to the electoral fran- 
chise. I will now state a practical objec- 
tion to the measure which, it appears to 
me, will entirely put it out of court. The 
Bill is not intended to touch any man who 
comes under the sanctifying influences of a 
£10 qualification. My hon. Friend does 
not think it necessary to extend to that 
region of virtue and intelligence his pro- 
tecting and purging care. But how will 
the provisions of the Bill bear upon those 
| Who live in houses below £10 in value? 
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Their sons will be turned out from school 
with a fair amount of education. They 
will be able to read and write, and possibly 
able to do simple sums in arithmetic. They 
will thus be the best part of the labouring 
population, scholastically considered. But 
are they those whom it would be the duty 
of wise legislators to admit to the fran- 
chise? Undoubtedly they are not. They 
are young men whose characters are im- 
mature, whose spirits are high, whose 
views are strong, and who have given no 
pledges to society. Do not let it be sup- 
posed that I am going to apply the epithets 
which others have seen fit to apply to the 
labouring classes. I am simply speaking 
of those of scholastic attainments in com- 
parison with the mass, and I say that they 
are not the persons whom you should 
select from the labouring class as a repre- 
sentative section. The labouring classes 
should be considered not in respect to their 
scholastic knowledge, but with reference 
to their habits of life, their settled charac- 
ter, and as fathers of families ; and they 
should be presented with the franchise in 
proportion as they excelled in these re- 
spects. But suppose a young man of 
one-and-twenty should pass the examina- 
tion and acquire a vote by virtue of his 
having retained sufficient of the learning 
he gained in school, it is not to be sup- 
posed that he will continue to retain the 
same amount of producible education at 
the age of thirty or fifty; yet he will 
retain the privilege of voting. The habits 
of his labouring life will cause his school 
knowledge to rust; and, judged by the 
Bill of my hon. Friend, he would in that 
ease be a worse man at fifty than he was 
at twenty-one ; yet all practical experience 
shows that as a general rule he is a more 
stable and trustworthy man at the latter 
than the earlier period of life. And al- 
though he may not have retained that 
knowledge which he gained at school, and 
which procured him the right to exercise 
the franchise, he cannot be re-examined 
—for I believe it would not be held a 
good objection by the Revising Barrister 
that the man could write once and could 
not write now, and that therefore he should 
not be permitted to remain on the register. 
The Bill, too, would enable all the sons of 
an illiterate father to exercise the franchise, 
while the latter would be debarred from 
attaining the privilege himself ; and that, 
in my opinion, affords a conclusive reason 
against the measure. I have been obliged 
hitherto for the purposes of my argument 
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to assume that a large number of the 
younger men among the labouring popula- 
tion would be able to attain the franchise. 
But is it so? I find that those young 
persons who desire to acquire a certificate 
of educational qualification would have, 
according to the third clause, to pass a 
satisfactory ‘‘ examination in writing from 
dictation, and elementary arithmetic — 
that is to say, in simple addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, and division, and in 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division of money.’’ Now, I wish to notice 
two points. My belief is that my hon. 
Friend positively requires by this Bill as 
conditional to conferring the franchise that 
the would-be elector shall do a great deal 
more than is required by the Civil Service 
Commissioners as a condition of attaining 
offices which give a secure maintenance 
during the whole period of able-bodied 
life, and a pension for the remainder ; 
and my hon. Friend actually asks Parlia- 
ment to say that before a man shall ac- 
quire a share, however limited, in the 
choice of the persons by whom he is to be 
governed, and a voice in the disposal of 
the taxes which he is called upon to 
pay, he must pass a more severe stan- 
dard of examination than is required of 
men who desire to enter offices in the 
public service at salaries ranging from £80 
to £150 a year, with the prospect of a 
pension as well, What is writing from 
dictation? It is a most severe trial, and 
one in which failure is the lot of myriads 
of young men who apply not for offices of 
manual labour, but for clerkships. Yet 
the House of Commons is asked to make 
satisfactory writing from dictation the con- 
dition of attaining the electoral franchise. 
Putting aside subtraction and multiplica- 
tion of money, I should like to know how 
many of the labouring classes can pass an 
examination in division of money, or how 
many Members of this House can pass 
such an examination. IfI give the sum 
£1,330 17s. 6d., and tell the Members of 
this House to divide it by £2 13s. 8d., I 
want to know how many would do it? 
{[Mr. Hunt: 658.| There are not three 
or four in this House who could do it. I 
would say there are not thirty or forty 
without the least fear of contradiction. I 
will go further, and say it is not necessary 
that they should; and that they may be 
admirable Members of this House without 
being able to work such a sum. - 
Rosert Montagu: You cannot divide by 
£2 13s. 8d.] One illustration is better 
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than a thousand arguments. The noble 
Lord is one of the more promising finan- 
cial Members of this House, and he tells 
us positively that division of money is a 
thing that cannot be done. It is quite un- 
necessary for me in that case to pursue my 
argument with reference to that branch of 
the subject. In point of fact, then, it is 
apparent that the would-be elector would 
break down in the examination, and would 
not be able to pass. [Mr. Cray: Yes, he 
would be able.] I willonly say, then, that 
in my opinion he could not pass; but it 
does not matter. I am under the impression 
that it would be quite impossible to settle 
in Committee what should be the amount 
of this educational test, and I believe my 
hon. Friend would be quite unable to get 
over the practical objections which I have 
raised. Sir, 1 presume my hon. Friend 
intends this Bill to be a great boon to the 
labouring classes. Let us see upon what 
footing he puts them. In the first place, he 
requires of them a probation of about two 
years; before applying to be examined 
they must have resided for six calendar 
months in a given city or borough; before 
the period of examination a further period 
of four months would elapse; the journey 
and the arrangements connected with the 
examination must then be made, though 
no exact time is fixed for that ; then two 
months is allowed for transmitting the cer- 
tifieate, and fourteen days for advertising : 
—then it is provided that the list for the 
Revising Barrister must be prepared before 
the 3lst of July—so that there will be an 
average interval of six months between 
the presentation of the certificate and the 
Revising Barrister’s acknowledgment of it ; 
and four months more must elapse before 
the period of full registration arrives. 
Thus, a man desiring to get a certificate 
under my hon. Friend’s Bill would be two 
years about it ; and, not content with that, 
he actually wants the would-be electors to 
pay a price for the privilege. Now we are 
not liable in that way. As far as I recol- 
lect, we are not liable to pay a price—[ An 
hon. MemBer: Is anybody liable ?}—for 
being put upon the register. I will not 
trust my memory with great confidence, 
but I rather think that at the passing of 
the Reform Bill a payment of 1s. had to 
be made for registration. In boroughs it 
does not now exist. Does it exist in coun- 
ties? [Lord Rosert Montacu: No!] 
Very well, then, it has been done away 
with for the wealthier part of the commu- 
nity ; but my hon. Friend considerately 
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requires that beside the mental purge of 
education, their purses also should be 
purged according to the following tariff :— 
He requires them to pay 7d. for a regis- 
tered letter, ls. fee for examination, and 
ls. 6d. on the delivery of their certificate. 
He does not provide for the return of the 
money in the event of failure; but he 
kindly permits them to go up as many 
times as they please for examination, and 
toties quoties to go this round of payments. 
But this is not the whole of the expense 
to which my hon. Friend proposes to put 
those whom he professes to favour. In 
the Seoteh Church there is the phrase 
“ fencing the tables,”’ used by way of de- 
scribing the means taken to prevent per- 
sons not properly prepared from taking 
part in sacred rites. My hon. Friend, I 
must admit, has fenced his tables very 
well, and the sacred rite of the franchise is 
not likely to be intruded upon by too many 
labouring men. I think my hon. Friend 
has totally overlooked all considerations of 
human feeling. In my opinion the labour- 
ing classes—the mass of the English people, 
would rise with dissatisfaction—I will not 
use a stronger word—against those enact- 
ments which my hon. Friend proposes to 
establish in connection with what he calls 
a boon, but to which he has given a very 
different character by this Bill. My right 
hon, Friend proposes to burden the people 
with conditions of time and the observance 
of a multitude of forms from which the 
whole of usare free. And let us remember 
that the observance of minute particulars 
and dates with regard to notices and docu- 
ments, and going backwards and forwards, 
are annoying even to such as are in our 
station in life, and would become almost 
impossible of observance by persons of a 
certain station. Many and many a poor 
person in receipt of £20 or £30 a year 
on account of invested property, from 
which the income tax has been improperly 
dedneted, has never applied for its return, 
because he did not know how to go through 
the necessary form. The same difficulties 
would stand in the way of those who would 
otherwise avail themselves of the provisions 
of this Bill; and to so great an extent is 
this so that my-hon. Friend might, for 
any use the Bill will be to them, put a 
cipher at its head and substitute a cipher 
for every one of its clauses, It is not only 
the payment of 7d., and ls., and ls. 6d., 
but my hon. Friend requires the candidate 
for a certificate to make a journey to the 
place of examination ; for the Bill does not 
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require that the examination should be 
held in the place where the candidate 
resides. 

Mr. CLAY said, the Bill contained pro- 
visions for that purpose. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tat EXCHE- 
QUER: Clause 9, I believe, is the one 
applicable to the case, if any is so, and 
that says that— 


“ The said Civil Service Commissioners shall, 
with all convenient speed, after the receipt of any 
such application, appoint a day, being not later 
than four calendar months after the receipt 
thereof, for the examination of the candidate by 
whom the same shall have been made, and of any 
others whose examination may, in their judg- 
ment, be properly and conveniently held at the 
same time and place, and shall give written notice 
thereof to the town clerk of the city or borough 
for which the said candidate seeks to be registered 
as a voter.” 


Is there anything in that clause ordering 
where the examination should take place ? 

Mr. CLAY: The candidate for the cer- 
tificate sends his residence with his appli- 
cation. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: I know he must; but that is not 
sufficient. What course is to be pursued 
in the small places in the country where, 
perhaps, three men will apply for exami- 
nation in the course of the year? Will 
my hon. Friend tell me that if one man in 
a population of 5,000 applies for a place to 
be examined, that he is to be examined in 
that place ? 

Mr. CLAY: The Bill says that the 
examination shall be made in cities and 
boroughs. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: Very good. I beg pardon. With 
that provision my hon. Friend gets rid of 
the objection about journey-money ; but 
he does not get rid of my objection, when 
viewed in respect to such a place, for in- 
stance, as the city of Wells—a very dis- 
tinguished city in our Parliamentary annals 
it is likely to be. I say that three or four 
separate examinations may be required 
under the terms of the Bill to be held in 
the city of Wells for the purpose of ad- 
mitting three or four voters. That may 
not be a burden to the people examined, 
but it will be a burden to the public so en- 
tirely out of proportion to the requirements 
of the case, that I really think my hon. 
Friend can hardly be serious in making 
the proposition. I think he would find it 
necessary to do in his case what is done in 
reference to the Civil Service examination. 
He would have to appoint places where 
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examinations are to be carried on. But 
then he proposes examination lists for three 
or four days. It may seem to us a very 
small thing to lose 3s. or 4s. for one day’s 
work, or 10s. or 12s. for two or three 
day’s work ; but what the Bill of my hon. 
Friend imposes is a very serious matter. 
The applicant for examination must pay 
of his hard-earned money something like 
3s.; and I apprehend he must lose his 
time and pay for the time of his being 
examined. [Mr. Cray: An hour will suf- 
fice for the examination.] My hon, Friend 
says the examination will not occupy more 
than an hour. Well, applicants must be 
examined in dictation and also in reading ; 
that is implied, although not stated. [Mr. 
Cray: No!] Applicants are further to be 
examined in elementary arithmetic, in- 
cluding the division of money ; and I say 
that it is impossible to believe that these 
examinations can be conducted in a way 
to relieve a man at least from the neces- 
sity of losing a day’s wages. My hon. 
Friend would not, surely, examine them 
like children in a school? He does not 
propose, I apprehend, that they shall stand 
in a class in the presence of the examiner. 
[Mr. Cray: They are to be examined by 
papers.] The examination in writing from 
dictation cannot be done by writing alone 
—it must be done vivd voce, and that is 
an operation which will occupy considerable 
time. It isa matter on which a difference 
of opinion may prevail to a certain extent ; 
but I fully believe that my hon. Friend 
will require a day at the very least for the 
examination itself, besides a great deal of 
time for performing all the other demands 
of the Bill. The practical fine in money 
putting it moderately, of from 10s. to 
£1, which my hon. Friend would impose 
upon the working classes, would of itself 
be a greater barrier to their attaining the 
franchise than the payment of £50 would 
be to Gentlemen occupying the position of 
those who sit in this House. This is not 
a just method of dealing with the matter. 
I will not say whether the Bill of my hon. 
Friend could have been framed in a manner 
so as to avoid the objections to which it 
is justly open; but, in my opinion, no 
method has yet been suggested of making 
any educational test practically avail- 
able in regard to the franchise. Even 
if such a method had been suggested, 
there is no necessity whatever in con- 
nection with the present state of the 
representation, or in connection with any 
proposals before Parliament, to bring such 
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an educational test forward in this House. 
The principle of the Bill of my hon. Friend 
is as much too wide as the practical opera- 
tion of the Bill is too narrow. In my opi- 
nion, if there were no other objection to 
the Bill, it ought to be rejected on the 
ground of the aspect it presents to the 
better part of the population of this 
country, considered in respect to those 
feelings and that sentiment of self-respect 
which they entertain in common with our- 
selves, and which it is our interest not to 
depress, but to cherish. Upon grounds of 
a general character, and upon the particu- 
lar grounds relating to the provisions of the 
Bill, I feel bound to oppose it. Regarding 
the amount of accomplishment and know- 
ledge required, the cumbrous difficulty— 
practically, the almost impossible nature 
—of the process my hon. Friend requires 
these, I must say, unfortunate people to go 
through, I contend that his Bill is unsound 
in principle, and that it would be inopera- 
tive and even offensive in practice. I have 
spoken with great plainness about the pro- 
visions of the Bill now before the House. 
When my hon. Friend introduced it he 
spoke with such gravity, ability, and 
weight on the general position of affairs in 
regard to Parliamentary Reform, as to 
draw from me a feeble, but a willing and 
cordial testimony to the perfect sincerity 
of his intentions. Nor do I now wish to 
withdraw any portion of that testimony. I 
am certain no man would have used the 
words which were used by my hon. Friend 
unless he had felt that his case for the re- 
presentation of the people was a case abso- 
lutely requiring solution. I ask, therefore, 
my hon. Friend to draw the distinction 
which I draw, and which I hope may be 
truly drawn, between the impracticable, 
the inexpedient, and, as I think, unjust 
nature of the provisions of the Bill, and my 
perfect admission that we have no right to 
impeach the sentiments of the Mover of it. 
We all feel the difficulties of the case— 
some feel them in one direction, and some 
in another. Where one man sees daylight, 
another sees nothing but darkness. We 
have no fears, no misgivings in proposing 
a £7 franchise. But, of course, whatever 
we may think of the proposals of others 
who do not see the difficulties in their way, 
though visible to us, it is our bounden duty 
to make the fullest allowance for their 
motives and intentions. I have nota doubt 
that it is the intention of my hon. Friend 
to propose a liberal and beneficial measure, 
and that he is actuated by a kind and 
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generous spirit towards those classes now 
excluded from the suffrage. We find no 
fault with his motives. The position in 
which he stands is doubtless due to the 
difficulty of his cireumstances, and, per- 
haps, the casual errors into which we are 
all liable to fall ; and the measure he has 
produced, instead of bearing such a cha- 
racter as he wishes, bears a character in 
almost every respect directly the reverse. 
I now beg to move that the Bill be read a 
second time this day six months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘ upon this day six 
months,”’—( Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 


quer.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now ’ stand part of the Question.” 


Lord ROBERT MONTAGU said, that 
he certainly did not rise to object to the 
very Conservative tone of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had expressed great horror of the Bill 
of the hon. Member for Hull (Mr. Clay) 
because it would admit so many working 
men to the franchise ; to all that he (Lord 
Robert Montagu) did not intend at the pre- 
sent moment todemur. He could not, how- 
ever, but think that the debates on the sub- 
ject of Reform which had lately taken place 
in that House, especially of the speech of 
the right hon. Member for Calne (Mr. 
feacoy and, above all, the speech of the 

right hon. Member for Buckinghamshire, 
| (Mr. Disraeli), had had some effect on the 
| Chancellor of the Exchequer, seeing that 
he had made a speech which had been 
welcomed by all on the Opposition side of 
the House. There was one thing, however, 
in the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer which was 
objectionable, and that was the tone of dic- 
tation which he assumed at the commence- 
ment of his speech. Before many hon. 
Members now in the House occupied their 
seats he said, “‘It is quite impossible to 
permit such a Bill as this to pass.”’ [The 
CHANCELLOR of the Excnequer: I did not 
say, “it is impossible.’’] It seemed to him 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
assumed a tone of dictation ; but he would 
let that pass, as it would add nothing to 
his argument. The right hon. Gentleman 
considered this Bill—in its “ invidious iso- 
lation,”” as he expressed it ; adding that, 
perhaps, a greater number of his argu- 
ments might have had weight if the Bill 
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had been considered alone. He (Lord 
Robert Montagu), however, refused to con- 
sider this Bill alone ; for it seemed to him 
that it was acomplement to the Bills which 
the Government had brought in, filling up 
the gap in the Government scheme. He 
therefore must express the hope that 
some hon. Member would move that this 
Bill, if it should pass the second reading, 
be referred to the Committee to which the 
two other Bills had been referred, and that 
it be an Instruction to that Committee to 
amalgamate the three Bills together. But 
the right hon. Gentleman said the hon. 
Member for Hull had not showed any 
ground for bringing in this Bill. Now, he 
(Lord Robert Montagu) contended that 
the hon. Member had very strong ground 
—namely, the omission of the Government 
to do so. The Government proposed to 
reduce the franchise to a very low degree, 
thereby admitting a number of persons 
to exercise it whom hon. Members on that 
side of the House thought would not be 
qualified to do so, at the same time ex- 
cluding a number of others who were held 
to be competent to take part in the election 
of Members of Parliament. An instance 
might be taken. A young man might 
have passed his college life with great cre- 
dit and attained a scholarship. He might 
have studied hard and become very learned. 
He then went home and dwelt in his father’s 
house ; but he would have no vote, although 
more qualified for the exercise of the fran- 
chise than the small shopkeeper who paid 
a rent of £7 annually. Young men enter- 
ing upon any of the learned professions, 
although fully qualified to vote, because 
they had not left the parental roof, and 
were not paying house-rent, could not ob- 
tain the franchise. Here, then, was the 
gap which the Government had left, and 
which the Bill of the hon. Member for Hull 
proposed to fill. There were also many 
artizan bachelors hiring a single room each 
for which very little was paid. They pro- 
bably spent much of their time at mechanics’ 
institutes in intellectual studies ; and were 
they not to have votes? He had seen 
artizans possessing all the intellectual quali- 
fications for the franchise. When at Liver- 
pool on one oceasion he was accosted by a 
mechanic with a sack of tools on his back 
in the Latin language, and that man knew 
most of Virgil and Horace by heart. Now, 
that man was a poor man, and under the 
Bill of the Government he would not obtain 
a vote, while under the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Hull he might. The right 
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hon. Gentleman objected to the examina- 
tions proposed because they were so severe, 
observing that they were more severe than 
the Civil Service examinations. Now, was 
it to be supposed that persons would be ad- 
mitted to the Civil Service and other offices 
in this country if they were unable to write 
from dictation and perform the commonest 
sums in arithmetic. If such were the case, 
Civil Service examinations were a mere 
farce, and the sooner they were done away 
with the better. He (Lord Robert Mon- 
tagu) had, however, looked upon the 
Civil Service examinations in another light, 
believing that those persons who had not 
studied the commonest rules of arithmetic 
and learned to write from dictation were 
excluded from public offices ; for, indeed, 
every man in this country, whether artizan 
or tradesman, ought to attain that amount 
of learning. Then the right hon. Gentle- 
man spoke a great deal about signatures, 
remarking that many would be excluded 
because their signatures were illegible ; 
though the illegibility of a man’s hand- 
writing was not proof that he was un- 
learned. It would be easy to distinguish 
between the writing of an illiterate person 
and that of a scholar. The objection of 
the right hon. Gentleman to the Bill was, 
that by means of the examinations it re- 
quired, a great number of persons would be 
excluded from the franchise ; but the chief 
argument of the right hon. Gentleman, in 
the commencement of his speech against 
the Bill was, that it would bestow something 
like universal suffrage such as that in 
America and Prussia. But how did these 
arguments tally? It was true, no doubt, 
that by the examination proposed many 
would be excluded from the exercise of the 
franchise ; but was not an educational test 
the true test, and by it was not a natural 
qualification acquired? Then the right 
hon. Gentleman’s objection fell to the 
ground. If, on the other hand, it amounted 
to universal suffrage, it showed a very 
considerable Conservative advance in his 
views, which was, nevertheless, contrar 

to the arguments he had already mm | 
With regard to the sum in division, which 
the right hon. Gentleman had suggested, 
it was quite possible to divide a sum 
of money, but not by money. How could 
any one divide money by £2 16s. 8d. ? 
The question might be asked, ‘‘ How many 
times 2s. will go into £1?” but that was 
not dividing by money; it was simply di- 
viding twenty by two. He might be asked, 
“ How many times will 6s. 8d. go into a 
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und?” but that was merely asking him 
to divide 240 by 80. If the right hon. 
Gentleman were to ask the hon. Member 
for Brighton (Professor Fawcett), or any 
other authority, he would receive the same 
answer—namely, that it was possible to 
divide by a sum, but not by money. Then, 
the right hon. Gentleman alluded to the 
shilling which was formerly imposed upon 
the registration of a vote. It was very 
true that that payment was after a time 
abandoned ; but was it abandoned because 
a vote was of so little value that no one 
liked to pay a shilling in order to obtain 
it? If it were true that persons would 
rather retain a shilling in their pockets 
than pay it in order to get a vote—or 
3s. 6d. under the Bill of the hon. Member 
for Hull—it showed that hon. Members 
were taking a great deal of trouble to be- 
stow the franchise on people who concerned 
themselves very little about it. The right 
hon. Gentleman further said that if these 
examinations were to be required in order 
to obtain a vote the people would rather 
leave the country than submit to it. But 
if the franchise were so easy of attainment, 
only necessitating an expenditure of 3s. 6d. 
and a few hours’ examination, surely the 
people could not care so much about it if 
they refused to take that small amount of 
trouble and pay that very insignificant 
sum? It had been argued that the fran- 
chise was a stimulus to education, and he 
believed this to be the ease. If it were 
not so, a representative Government would 
be worse than a despotism, where the irre- 
sponsible monarch made the laws, and 
placed in office persons fit to fillthem. If 
the franchise were not a means of educa- 
tion the people would lose their knowledge 
and cease to be educated ; public matters 
would no more employ their minds, and, to 
borrow the most picturesque expression of 
the hon. Member for Westminster (Mr. 
Stuart Mill) the people would become like 
a “flock of sheep innocently nibbling grass 
side by side.’’ That being so, if educa- 
tion was the end the House had in view, 
how could objection be taken to a test for 
the franchise, that test simply requiring a 
low educational qualification ? If the fran- 
chise was to be given to the people in 
order to educate them, it ought to be 
placed before them as an incentive to 
acquire at least a qualification in the 
lowest branches of education. The fran- 
chise gave persons power over the pro- 
perty of others to a certain extent — 
was it not, then, perfectly reasonable to 
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require that those who had power over the 
property of others should be qualified to 
administer their own affairs — that they 
should have learnt at least sufficient to 
perform their duties to their families? The 
right hon. Gentleman said, ‘No; give 
them the franchise ; give them power over 
others, though they may be totally unable 
to look after their own affairs, and though 
they could not even give the lowest grades 
of education to their children.’”” The right 
Gentleman further said that no necessity 
had been shown for an educational test 
under the present system. It must be 
remembered that in boroughs the present 
system required the tenancy of a £10 
house, and was not at present flung into 
the dirt for anybody to pick up. A certain 
amount of restraint, industry, and energy 
was required before a working man acquired 
the franchise—thus qualified, he possessed 
a certain right to the suffrage. But the 
right hon. Gentleman desired to lower the 
franchise to such an extent that any one 
might have a vote in this country. [*‘* Oh, 
oh!”] He did not understand the mean- 
ing of those inarticulate noises. What 
he maintained was that the franchise 
should be a stimulus to self-culture ; and 
not only so, but that the possession of it 
should be the result of a certain amount 
of self-restraint and study. Without these 
conditions a man must be debarred from 
the exercise of the franchise. He con- 
tended that the only claim to the franchise 
consisted in intelligence, and that it must 
not be heldas aright. If it was a right a 
man might dispose of it for his own advan- 
tage; he might accept a bribe; he might 
sell it, and no one could interfere. Neither 
was it a privilege. If it was, it would be 
said that the whole country was being go- 
verned by a privileged class. It seemed to 
him that the Bill of the hon. Member for 
Hull recognized the claim of intelligence to 
the franchise, and for that reason he would 
impose a test upon those voters who would 
come in under the low qualification of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. It was 
necessary to remember that the House of 
Commons was now all-powerful, and had 
not the same check which it had in former 
days. The whole policy of the realm was 
dictated by the House of Commons ; the 
Prime Minister was virtually appointed by 
the House of Commons ; the Administra- 
tion must be pleasing to the House of 
Commons ; and even the fate of our colo- 
nies depended on the votes of that House. 
Was it not, therefore, most necessary that 
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those who were to select the persons to 
act in the House of Commons should be 
able to do so with moderation and with 
wisdom? Besides, constituencies exer- 
cised great influence over their representa- 
tives. Why, then, should not the voice of 
education and intelligence be heard in this 
country? Asa sort of check to counter- 
balance the schemes of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, an educational test such as that pro- 
posed by the hon. Member for Hull was 
necessary, and therefore he trusted that 
this Bill would be referred to the same 
Committee as that to which the other 
Franchise Bill was referred, and that the 
two would be amalgamated. With that 
end in view he would give his vote in 
favour of the second reading of the Bill 
of the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. CLIVE said, that as his name 
appeared on the back of the Bill, he might 
be allowed to make a few observations in 
reference toit. He held that the principle 
of the Bill was a sound one; but he must 
confess that he never thought so well of its 
provisions as he did after listening to the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The right 
hon. Gentleman had urged numerous ob- 
jections to the details of the Bill; but 
they were all such as could be remedied in 
Committee. With regard to the expense 
of registration, his hon. Friend (Mr, Clay) 
had been unwilling to charge it upon the 
country ; but amendments in this direction 
might very easily be made. Again, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer made an ob- 
jection to the plan of examination, which 
showed that he could not have read the 
Bill, while his observations with respect to 
signatures were too trifling to be noticed, 
The right hon. Gentleman seemed to have 
exerted himself to say all that was possible 
against the Bill, but his efforts only showed 
how little objection could really be taken 
against it. The Bill now before the House 
would impose a certain limit to the fran- 
chise ; whereas if it were fixed at £7 it 
would soon come to £5, and at last to 
universal suffrage of the worst description. 
He objected to fixing the franchise at £7, 
for it seemed nothing more than a compro- 
mise between those who were struggling to 
reduce it to £8 and those who wished it to 
be £6. He believed that there were large 
numbers of people in the great towns quali- 
fied for the franchise, and his desire was to 
introduce the best men and keep out the 
worst. On this ground there could be no 
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objection on the Ministerial side of the 
House, while on the other hon. Members 
were apprehensive lest they should goa 
little too far: Now, in the present Bill, 
at any rate, there would be some satisfac- 
tion in knowing that they had gone as far 
as it was possible to go. A great deal 
had been said about taking advantage of 
the season of calm in dealing with the 
matter of Reform, seeing that a storm 
might hereafter arise ; but he thought very 
little of such arguments. One great evil 
to be contended with was the indifference 
of the working classes with regard to the 
franchise. At the present time the Com- 
mittee-rooms upstairs were filled with 
working men. He did not say that they 
could read Horace and Virgil ; but when 
questions were put to them he always re- 
ceived the same answer—namely, “ Give 
us equitable laws and good wages, and 
never mind the franchise.’”” With good 
wages they could secure the franchise 
themselves, and the House was quite ready 
to give them equitable laws. If the hon, 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Bright) were 
to attend the Committees more frequently, 
and thus come in contact with the people in 
the rooms upstairs, he would doubtless see 
what erroneous opinions he entertained in 
regard to the working classes. They did 
not care so much about the franchise as 
the House had been asked to believe. The 
main point, after all, was to settle the Re- 
form question. The limit of £8, of £7, 
or of £6, would not settle it; but the 
present Bill held out a prospect of a settle- 
ment, When once matters had arrived at 
such a point that every man, by a slight 
exertion of intelligence or industry, could 
obtain the franchise for himself there would 
be an end of those appeals to opinion out 
of doors with which at present they were 
so constantly threatened, These reasons 
had induced him to put his name upon the 
Bill. He wanted the question of Reform 
settled, so that the House might be enabled 
to devote attention to the practical business 
of legislation, now so greatly interfered 
with by perpetual struggles about the elec- 
tive franchise. Both sides of the House 
might, he thought, agree in sanctioning 
the franchise contemplated by this measure 
as a supplementary franchise—whether to 
the existing £10 qualification which had 
excited the sneers of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, or to the £8, £7, £6, or 
any other franchise which might eventu- 
ally be adopted. 

Ma. EWART, retaining the opinions 
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which he had expressed upon the subject 
three years ago, felt deeply obliged to the 
hon. Member for Hull for introducing this 
uestion to the consideration of the House. 
“He did not altogether approve the ma- 
chinery proposed by the Bill, thinking the 
simple test of writing, such as he had seen 
imposed at Florence last year, might prove 
sufficient. But he gave his hearty approval 
to the principle of the Bill, and thought it 
ought also to be viewed with favour by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; for, exposed 
as he was on the question of Reform to 
blasts from all points of the compass, the 
only wise course seemed to be to wait, to 
collect all the information and suggestions 
bearing upon the subject, and then at 
leisure to bring forward a measure carefully 
matured. All true friends of the country, 
and all true friends of the Government, 
must concur in recommending such a 
course. No harm could possibly result 
from its adoption ; and of this he was per- 
suaded, whatever policy the Government 
might now desire to carry out, it was the 
course to which eventually they would be 
driven. 

Su JOHN PAKINGTON : I wish to 
express as briefly as I can the view which 
I take of this question. No observations 
have yet been made upon the subject in 
which I am so disposed to concur as those 
we have just heard from my hon. Friend 
opposite. It ison the very ground advo- 
eated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in the closing words of his speech—namely, 
the present position of this difficult and 
anxious question of Reform—that I am 
quite unable to concur in the sweeping 
censure which the right hon. Gentleman 
has thrower upon this Bill. I doubt whether 
there are many Members in this House—I 
do not believe there are many Members 
even on the Treasury Bench—who entertain 
any serious idea that the Bill proposed by 
the Government can pass in the present 
Session, even though we were to sit here 
during the month of September or the 
month of October—which I venture to 
think that we shall not do. I do not believe 
we have yet become submissive enough to 
accede to that most extraordinary proposal. 
Under these circumstances, I think we are 
deeply indebted to any hon. Member who 
in good faith and sincerity contributes ma- 
terials towards the ultimate solution of this 
difficult subject ; and I believe that that 
good service has been rendered by the hon. 
Member for Hull in placing this Bill before 
us. I listened attentively to the speech 
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of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but it 
seems to me that it was, from the beginning 
to the end, a minute criticizm of the de- 
tails of the measure. I heard nothing in 
the observations of the right hon. Gentle- 
man which appeared to me to grapple with 
the really practical question—the principle 
of the Bill. I was very much struck by 
one passage in the right hon. Gentleman’s 
address, in which he told us to mind what 
we were about, and to pause before we 
adopted the principle of the Bill, because 
it would lead to universal suffrage. But 
why is it that we object to universal suf- 
frage? It is because we believe that 
universal suffrage would admit to the fran- 
chise a large body of persons who, in the 
present state of things in this country, are 
not fit to exercise it. But if every man in 
the country were capable of going through 
a well-devised and satisfactory educational 
test, the view which many of us take of 
universal suffrage might be very materially 
modified. I am afraid, however, that there 
is little danger of our approaching universal 
suffrage in the way which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has shadowed forth. I 
am one of those who earnestly wish the 
day was approaching, or that we had any 
chance of seeing the day, when every man 
in this country will be able to pass through 
a satisfactory educational test ; and I be- 
lieve that one advantage of adopting some 
such principle as that on which the Bill of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Hull is 
founded is, that it would afford a very 
great stimulus to education. If the prin- 
ciple of the measure were to be adopted, I 
strongly suspect that-the next time I or 
any other Member introduced into this 
House a proposal for the extension of edu- 
cation we should find much greater zeal 
employed in its support than we have 
hitherto witnessed. But what is the object 
which we ought all to have in view in 
dealing with this question of Reform? Our 
object ought to be to admit men to the 
franchise, as far as we can, on the ground 
of their fitness for its exercise ; and I think 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer cannot 
deny that education is an element in that 
fitness. The right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade shakes his 
head ; but am I to understand him to mean 
that education is not an element in fitness 
for the exercise of the franchise? I can 
hardly imagine that any person who has 
considered the question will deny that it 
constitutes such an element. With these 
views I cannct vote against what I conceive 
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to be the principle of the Bill; but it is 
well known that in voting on the second 
reading of any measure we are merely de- 
ciding upon its principle. I am not prepared 
to assent to many of those details in this 
Bill which have been criticized by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; and I have 
no doubt my hon. Friend the Member for 
Hull will himself admit that if the measure 
should go into Committee many of its 
clauses might with advantage be modified. 
I think the Committee would afford the 
proper opportunity for discussing the ques- 
tions raised by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. I will not now stop to consider 
how many men in the House, or out of it, 
could work those sums he has been good 
enough to set for our consideration ; and I 
have merely risen for the purpose of 
stating the reasons which would induce 
me to vote for the second reading of the 
Bill if the Motion should be pressed to a 
division. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I am sure that every 
Gentleman sitting on this side of the 
House must have listened with the great- 
est satisfaction to the right hon. Gentle- 
man ; for he has just told us that fitness, 
after all, constitutes a very important 
element in determining the propriety of 
investing @ man with the franchise—a 
view altogether in conflict with that of 
the hon. and learned Member for Bel- 
fast, who has stated that fitness is no 
element in the consideration of the ques- 
tion. We have heard it laid down by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, throughout the whole 
course of these debates, that the mainten- 
ance of the balance of power is the great 
object to be considered, and that the 
main point to which we must look is 
whether by any new measure the work- 
ing classes would be likely to form a 
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regarded as a complement of the Go- 
vernment Reform Bill. But it was brought 
in before the Government Bill, and I 
cannot see how in that supplementary 
character it is to receive the support of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, as hon. Gentle- 
men opposite have resolved that the Go- 
vernment Bill is not to pass. It will be 
strange, indeed, if they vote for it as the 
supplement to a proposal to which they 
have announced their determination not 
to give their assent. It will be like 
what was done on Monday last, when 
hon. Members opposite showed their anx- 
iety to prevent bribery and corruption 
by providing for the insertion of clauses 
on that head in a Bill which they did 
not mean to allow to pass into law. I 
ean easily understand that there are 
many Members of this House who sym- 
pathize upon this occasion with the hon. 
Member for Hull, because they are anx- 
ious that the working classes should be 
admitted to the franchise; but I am at 
a loss to conceive how the Bill can meet 
with the support of hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, who have over and over again 
declared that the one principle which 
ought to be taken into consideration in 
dealing with the question of the franchise 
is that no one class in the country should 
obtain a preponderating power. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire told the House plainly, 
in a passage which I quoted upon a 
former occasion, that as regarded the 
working classes, the greater their good 
qualities the greater was the danger 
of admitting them on an extreme scale to 
the franchise; and if that is the view of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, it is strange 
that they should support a Bill without 
any statistics, without any safeguard as 


majority in the different constituencies of to the Re-distribution of Seats, and with- 


the country. 
with the speech to which we have just 
listened? Indeed, I am surprised to find 
that the noble Lord the Member for 
Stamford (Viscount Cranbourne) has not 
already risen in his place and called for 
statistics for the purpose of ascertaining 
how many working men would be entitled 
to vote under this Bill. If that is a 
good argument against the proposal of 
the Government it must also be good 
against the present proposal. Quite a 
new light broke upon me when the noble 
Lord the Member for Huntingdonshire 
(Lord Robert Montagu) declared that 
this was a scheme which might be fairly 





But how does this tally out any provision for the suppression of 


bribery and corruption—without any of 
those preventions which on other occasions 
they have insisted on as essential—that 
those hon. Gentlemen should be ready to ac- 
cept a proposal which is unaccompanied by 
those provisions which they have previously 
contended were indispensable to any com- 
plete measure of Reform. No one has 
contradicted the statement of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that the principle 
of the Bill is universal suffrage, while 
it is quite possible that its practical ope- 
ration may be to admit to the franchise 
very few of the working classes. This, 
in fact, is the attraction of the Bill. It 
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combines the maximum of Liberal profes- 
sion with the minimum of Liberal result. 
I am quite certain that this is a Bill which 
would never be allowed to pass by itself 
through the House, It may pass the 
second reading, or it may pass the Com- 
mittee ; but it will never be allowed to 
become law by itself; and if it should 
receive the support of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite it will be difficult to resist the 
conclusion that they vote -for a proposal 
which they know to be impracticable in 
order that they may conciliate some Mem- 
bers on this side of the House in their 
opposition to the measure brought forward 
by the Government, which they know to 
be bond fide and practical. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE congratu- 
lated the right hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down on the possession of one 
advantage highly important to a Cabinet 
Minister — a most conveniently short 
memory. While taunting the Conserva- 
tive side with dislike of anything resem- 
bling education as a qualification for the 
franchise, he forgot that only a few years 
ago, at a time when he had not reached 
his present height of political eminence, 
before he was a Cabinet Minister, or even 
a Member of the House of Commons, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire, then the leader of the 
House, brought forward a Reform Bill full 
of educational franchises. That Bill was 
met by an inarticulate howl from the other 
side, which denounced all educational quali- 
fications as ‘‘fancy franchises,” a term 
of reproach which had since attached to 
all ideas of emancipating education, till 
the hon. Member for Hull had the courage 
to bring forward the present proposal. He 
did not say that the Bill in its present 
shape could pass or ought to pass any 
more than he asserted that the two Govern- 
ment Reform Bills, which were read a 
second time without a division on the main 
question, ought in their present shape to 
become the law of the land. Those Bills 
had been forced down their throats, and 
they had therefore the equitable right, if 
they chose, to express their freedom of action 
by bringing up any parallel measure to the 
same stage. Those two Bills, certainly 
not with the goodwill of the Treasury 
Bench, had since been referred to a sort of 
joint-stock amalgamation committee, so 
that there was in being at the present mo- 
ment no Reform Bill actually before the 
House, but only two half Bills out of 
which sanguine persons ventured to hope 
Mr. Goschen 
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that one practical measure might, if pos- 
sible; be made. Clearly, therefore, it was 
but just and reasonable that the question 
of an educational franchise should come 
before the same Committee. It was said 
that the principle of this Bill, if followed 
out to the bitter end, led to universal 
suffrage ; but the objection, if tenable, ap- 
plied with equal foree to a most venerable 
and important portion of the body politic 
—the constituencies existing in the three 
Universities. There, the only qualification 
was the degree of M.A.; no residence, 
no property, no payment of taxes was 
required, and the vote now might even be 
sent by post. It would probably be in 
the recollection of some hon. Members 
that six or seven years ago, when the 
Reform fever was at its last height, a 
scheme signed by many names of emi- 
nence in literature or science was exten- 
sively circulated, which proposed to overlay 
the old territorial constituencies of the coun- 
try with other constituencies composed 
exclusively of persons possessing certain 
educational qualifications. He did not say 
that the scheme was practicable, but at 
least it introduced some other element 
besides impecuniosity, which was the 
principle of the £7 franchise ; it proposed 
that education and intelligence should play 
their part in electing our representatives. 
The great object of the House should now 
be to settle this question of Reform for 
ever—that is, until some fresh pressure 
from Birmingham created fresh activity on 
the part of future occupants of the Trea- 
sury Bench. When every other subject 
was being postponed till this question of 
Reform was got rid of, it was trifling with 
the intellect of the country, it was palter- 
ing with great opportunities, to deprive the 
House of the possibility of considering, 
together with the other features of a Re- 
form scheme, this question of an educa- 
tional and intellectual franchise. He 
should vote for the second reading of this 
Bill, with the fervent hope and expecta- 
tion that it would be referred to the same 
Committee out of which ultimately was to 
proceed the complete, perfect, final, and 
immaculate Reform measure under the 
able obstetrical management of his right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
uer, 

Mr. DENMAN said, that he had a dis- 
tinct recollection of signing the document 
to which the hon. Member (Mr. Beresford 
Hope) had alluded—which he thought must 
have been fully twelve years ago. He was as 
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fully persuaded now of the advantages of 
education as he was when he signed that 
paper; but from subsequent experience and 
after careful reflection, he had come to the 
conclusion that an educational franchise, 
however desirable it might be in theory, 
would be found impracticable, and was 
therefore undesirable as a political measure. 
What was the examination to which they 
would subject persons claiming the right to 
vote? It was stated in one of the clauses 
that it should be an examination in writing 
from dictation and in elementary arithmetic 
—that was to say in addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division. Now, it ap- 
peared to him that any such provision 
would admit to the suffrage a much greater 
number of the working classes than was 
desirable. He believed that in the towns 
of this country it would admit to that pri- 
vilege far more persons than would be ad- 
mitted by a £7 rental clause, which met 
with so much opposition from hon. Gentle- 
men on the other side of the House. The 
number admitted would be so enormous as 
to make it quite certain that they would 
swamp the other classes. But this was 
a question of statistics, which it was as 
important, or even more important, that 
they should be acquainted with than was 
the more easily ascertained question of who 
would come in under a £6, £7, or £8 
franchise. He had been led to the convic- 
tion that an educational franchise would be 
a mistake altogether, beeause it must either 
be a most unsatisfactory test, or it must 
be something which, if satisfactory, would 
hit exceedingly few persons who had 
not the franchise already, or who would 
not have it under the extension pro- 
posed by the Government Bill. The re- 
sult, he believed, must be mischievous. 
Somebody or other must be appointed to 
conduct the examinations, and supposing 
those examinations to be conducted in the 
fairest way, and without any bias in any 
direction, there would be nothing to pre- 
vent the admission of a very strange set of 
people to the franchise. There would be 
nothing to prevent the admission of ** Jem 
the Penman,’’and people of that class, who 
could read and write and forge, and who 
would be enabled to come in with the greatest 
ease. There would be nothing in an edaca- 
tion test efficient to exclude improper per- 
sons from obtaining the franchise. If they 
had a better sort of examination—if the ex- 
amination was to be in the history of Eng- 
land, or in some simple elementary part of 
it, or in the elementary principles of history 
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generally —he would defy them then to 
avoid the almost certain result that there 
would be the greatest possible uncertainty 
as to who should have the suffrage. Then 
there was the further consideration that 
somebody must appoint the inspectors to 
make the examination, and an examination 
in history would involve an examination 
in politics, and if they gave to the inspee- 
tors an opportunity of plucking or passing 
persons on the ground of their knowledge of 
history, they would afford the Government 
an opportunity of making the whole thing 
one great and gross Government job. He 
would put it to the House whether, looking 
at the true principles of the Constitution of 
this country, there was any reason to de- 
part largely from the principle that persons 
should only have the suffrage in respect to 
the occupation or possession of some pro- 
perty which gave them a stake in the 
country, and enabled the House to say— 
“These persons are not likely to be tran- 
sient or flitting ; they are not likely to be 
rash or reckless in matters of legislation, 
because they are themselves personally 
affected by the legislation which takes 
place.” If the House were to agree to 
an educational franchise they would bring 
within the suffrage a number of young 
men who had not the least responsibility, 
and who were as likely to be reckless in 
the choice of their representatives as any 
class of the community which could be 
named ; or the whole thing would become 
a gross Government job, and might entail 
the most mischievous results. The Bill 
was one which nobody would stand up for 
in principle as the principle was embodied 
in the third clause, and if it were to be 
passed at all it must certainly be altered 
very largely before it could receive the 
sanction of Parliament. The principle, if 
they were to bind themselves by it, re- 
quired far more consideration than had 
yet been given to it; and though it might 
be a matter for future consideration, at 
present the House could not dissever the 
Bill from the principle contained in it, 
and he did not see how they were to 
agree to it. 

Mr. WHITESIDE: My hon. and 
learned Friend who has just sat down (Mr. 
Denman) has _ told the House that, having 
at a former period entertained an opinion 
in favour of an educational qualification, 
he changed his mind some considerable 
time ago. He has not favoured the House 
with the arguments which originally con- 
vinced him, in favour of an educational 
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franchise ; but I think it would require 
better arguments than those which my hon. 
and learned Friend has adduced in support 
of his present views to convince the House 
that the question of an educational fran- 
chise is not worthy of being entertained 
by discreet men in this Assembly. I think 
the question would be one of great interest 
at any time ; but I think it has a peculiar 
interest at the present moment. I agree 
with an opinion which I will presently show 
the House to be one entertained by the 
hon. Member for Westminster (Mr. Stuart 
Mill), that the principle of an educa- 
tional franchise is Conservative, because it 
admits and asserts that all men are not 
equal—that is to say, that all men have 
not an equal right to govern their fellow 
men. That is a very important principle, 
and one which I feel gratified to find en- 
forced by the able arguments of the hon. 
Member for Westminster. The very fact 
that they mark out a distinction between 
men according to the measure not merely 
of the natural understanding, but of the ac- 
quirements which they have made through 
life, establishes a very important principle 
for consideration in dealing with the elec- 
toral franchise. Property is the qualifica- 


tion recognized by our laws for the posses- 


sion of the franchise ; but intelligence and 
fitness have always been in a manner re- 
quired by the Constitution. I admit that 
these latter qualities have always been 
associated with a property qualification ; 
but if we go back to the establishment of 
the old 40s. franchise, we shall find that 
at the time when it took place that amount 
was of nearly as great value as £40 is at 
the present day, and it was assumed that 
the man who possessed such a property 
qualification was a person of mind and 
intelligence. But we are now debating a 
scheme of what is called Reform. That is 
a very good name for it. It may be a 
erude scheme, or it may be a very good 
one. It may be by accident, or it may be 
by design, that the Bill of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hull comes before us at this par- 
ticular juncture ; but the possibility of an 
educational franchise has been considered 
by the ablest thinkers and the ablest 
writers, and all that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has said against it has been 
negatived by practice in the freest coun- 
tries on the continent of Europe. And I 
must observe that the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s indignant protest against young men 
having votes was av extremely rash one. 
Young men are often more generous and 
Mr. Whiteside 
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more fit to exercise the franchise than old 
ones. In the University which I have the 
honour to represent, when, at the election 
which Mr. Croker contested, ribands and 
stars and titles and dignities were scattered 
by the Government, the young men of 
twenty-one who had just obtained their 
scholarships, rejected all those influences 
and returned a great man. Therefore, that 
was a miserable observation of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. How does the 
principle now acted on in the Universities 
differ from that of this Bill? Certainly it 
differs from it in the degree of knowledge 
required ; but in both cases the test is an 
educational one, for without reference to 
property scholars and graduates who have 
taken the degree of Master of Arts have 
votes in the Universities. I do not under- 
stand my hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Denman) to go as far in his opposition to 
an educational qualification as to have any 
intention of seeking to put an end to it in 
the case of the Universities franchise ; but 
if he should make any such attempt he 
shall have my steadfast opposition. In 
what way can the educational principle be 
worked out? According to such writers as 
I have been able to consult, there are two 
modes of carrying it into effect. One is 
having an educational test by itself, with- 
out any property qualification, the educa- 
tional test of itself giving the right of 
voting to every person who has reached a 
prescribed standard of education. But 
what ia the other mode? It is to require 
that the party applying for the franchise 
must have a certain amount of property, 
and to refuse to give him the franchise, 
even though he has that property, unless 
he reaches a prescribed standard of educa- 
tion. I think the second of those modes 
is a most important matter for considera- 
tion. I think it would be a fit subject for 
a Committee. There might be a reference 
to a Committee to consider whether the 
franchise could be reduced, and, if so, by 
what tests and conditions it ought to be 
accompanied, and, whether an educational 
qualification might not be required. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer says that 
would be impossible, and got quite angry 
at the notion ; but the right hon. Gentle- 
man did not argue the question with his 
usual ability—in fact, he did not argue it 
at all. I find that the hon. and gallant 
Member for Aberdeen (Colonel Sykes), 
after addressing his hard-headed constitu- 
ents, in reference to the Bill of the hon. 
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Member for Leeds, used this language to 
that intelligent audience— 


“ But it is not that kind of suffrage I sanction 
—a mere brick and mortar representation. I 
accompany that with an educational test ; that 
the man who is intrusted with power to send 
Members to Parliament should have the discrimi- 
nation and judgment to do so with care, and when 
he has that, then give him the power to do it.” 


These remarks are worthy of considera- 
tion, because it is to be remembered that, 
when you give a person the electoral 
franchise, you invest him with power over 
other men, and therefore, you have a right 
to annex conditions in order to test his 
fitness. In the course of various discus- 
sions on the franchise, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has frequently repeated the 
assertion that votes ought to be given ac- 
cording to the number of hundreds or 
thousands of inhabitants in a particular 
place. Now, that is democracy. It is 
founded on the principle that one man is 
as good as another, but the hon. Member 
for Westminster (Mr. Stuart Mill) does 
not hold any such opinion, as I will show 
by an extract from his writings. Indeed, 
it is impossible to contend that one man 
is as good as another. I remember hear- 
ing an orator in my own country who, 
addressing a large political audience, asked 
—‘‘Isn’t one man as good as another ? ”’ 
The sentiment was democratic, and an 
Irishman in the crowd expressed his ap- 
proval of it by exclaiming, ‘To be sure he 
is, and better too.”’ But what does the 
hon. Member for Westminster say on this 
point— 

“Tt is the fact that one person is not as good 
as another, and it is reversing all the rules of 
rational conduct to attempt to raise a political 
fabric on a supposition which is at variance with 
fact. Putting aside for the present the conside- 
ration of moral worth, of which, though more 
important even than intellectual, it is not so easy 
to find an available test, a person who cannot read 
is not as good for the purposes of human life as 
one who can. A person who can read, but cannot 
write or calculate, is not as good as a person who 
can do both. A person who can read, write, and 
calculate, but knows nothing of the properties of 
natural objects, or of other places and countries, or 
of the human beings who have lived before him, 
or of the ideas, opinions, and practices of his 
fellow-creatures generally, is not so good as a 
person who knows these things. A person who 
has not, either by reading or conversation, made 
himself acquainted with the wisest thoughts of 
the wisest men, and with the great examples of 
a beneficent and virtuous life, is not so good as 
one who is familiar with these. A person who 
has even filled himself with this various know- 
ledge but has not digested it—who could give no 
clear and coherent account of it and has never 
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exercised his own mind, or derived an original 
thought from his own observation, experience, or 
reasoning, is not so good for any human purpose 
as one who has. There is no one who, in any 
matter which concerns himself, would not rather 
have his affairs managed bya person of greater 
knowledge and intelligence than by one of less. 
There is one who, if he was obliged to confide 
his interest jointly to both, would not desire to 
give a more potential voice to the more edu- 
cated and more cultivated of the two.” 


Now, the moment the hon. Member for 
Westminster arrives at that conclusion in 
what position does he stand? It is true 
he puts the other view—that every man 
should have a vote ; but the moment he 
utters that republican sentiment philoso- 
phy comes to his aid, The hon. Gentle- 
man lays down a principle which is ridi- 
culed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
It is the principle of this Bill, but in work- 
ing out his tests the hon. Member would 
give different men votes of different value. 
I dare say that in his opinion the vote of a 
lawyer ought to be worth the votes of five 
knife-grinders. The House will see the 
mode in which it is proposed to carry out 
the Utopian theory of an eminent philo- 
sopher. The hon. Member for Westmin- 
ster says— 


“The perfection, then, of an electoral system 
would be that every person should have one vote, 
but that every well-educated person in the com- 
munity should have more than one, on a scale 
corresponding as far as practicable to their amount 
of education, and neither of these constituents of 
a perfect representative system is admissible with- 
out the other. While the suffrage is confined al- 
together to a limited class, that class has not occa- 
sion for plural voting, which would, probably, in 
those circumstances, only create an oligarchy 
within an oligarchy. On the other hand, if the 
most numerous class, which (saving honourable 
exceptions on one side or disgraceful ones on the 
other) is the lowest in the educational scale, re- 
fuses to recognize aright in the better educated, 
in virtue of their superior qualifications, to such 
plurality of votes as may prevent them from being 
always and hopelessly outvoted by the compara- 
tively incapable, the numerical majority must 
submit to have the suffrage limited to such portion 
of their numbers, or to have such a distribution 
made of the constituencies, as may effect the ne- 
cessary balance between numbers and education 
in another manner.” 


The hon. Member also thinks that there 
is no difficulty in applying the test of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic ; but in 
this the Chancellor of the Exchequer does 
not agree with him. I am sorry I did not 
hear the first part of the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman, because I am sure I 
missed an intellectual treat; but when I 
entered the House I found him excited, 
and on asking what his warmth was all 
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about I was told that it was simply about | the hon, Gentleman says, and I invite the 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. Now| attention of every thoughtful Member of 
what does the hon. Member for Westmin- | the House to the passage, as it will show 
ster think of these branches of learning in | that he was of opinion that in the manage- 
connection with a test for the franchise ? | ment of a Reform Bill this educational test 
He says— ought to be taken into consideration. The 
‘But reading, writing, and the simple rules of hon. Gentleman says— 
arithmetic can now be acquired, it may be fairly! « No lover of improvement can desire that the 
said, by any person who desires them, and there | predominant power should be turned over to per- 
is surely no reason why everyone who applies to| sons in the mental and moral condition of the 
be registered as an elector should not be required | English working classes; and no Conservative 
to copy a sentence of English in the presence of | needs object to making the franchise accessible to 
the registering officer, and to perform a common } those classes at the price of a moderate degree of 
sum in the rule of three. The principle of an | useful and honourable exertion. To make a par- 
educational qualification being thus established, | ticipation in political rights the reward of mental 
more might hereafter be required when more had | jmprovement would have many inestimable effects 
been given ; but household or even universal suf- | besides the obvious one. It would do more than 
frage, with this small amount of educational re- | admit the best and exclude the worst of the work- 
quirement, would probably be safer than a much | ing classes.” 

more restricted suffrage without it. Reading, 
writing, and arithmetic are but a low standard of | Now, I say with the hon. Gentleman, that 
educational qualification, yet even this would pro- | tg admit the best and exclude the worst of 
bably have sufficed to save France from her pre- | 11, working classes is the policy of every 


sent degradation. The millions of voters who, 
in opposition to nearly every educated person in| thoughtful man. The hon. Gentleman 


the country, made Louis Napoleon President, | goes on to say— 
iefl ts, who could neith ; ; 
in ed fon ‘Maoclaten of publio dagen “ That all should be admitted to the franchise 
by name, was limited to oral tradition.” who can fulfil these simple requirements is not to 
be expected, nor even desired, unless means were 
That does, I admit, give us a very formid- | also taken to give to the higher grades of instruc- 
able lesson on the value of om extended | 155 5'Noviden the obstationnl Sent adapted fer 
suffrage. The hon. Gentleman has doubt- : : 
A ‘ ° - ° would require to be much more strin- 
less noted, in verification of this doctrine, — eet. 
the speech addressed by that eminent , . 
person a few days ago to the working aoa go that My = os “= 
classes of a certain part of France. In a Ge Pes ma oy Prcans — 4 
the presence of the working classes, he said | "°"- *enVeman goes 0 
that among them he could breathe freely ;| |“ What should now be pressed on the considera- 
that he was conscious of the value of the | tion of practical statesmen is, that any lowering 


ili ° of the pecuniary qualification for the purpose of 
Suppers of the millions ; and that he could giving the franchise to a greater number of the 


afford to set at naught the opinions of the working classes should be combined with the fur- 
scholars, the wits, and the statesmen of | ther condition of an educational test.” 

France. Napoleon did not care for Thiers 
any more than Philip did for Demosthenes. 
The Emperor was quite safe in addressing 
the sentiment about the Treaties of 1815 to 


That is just what I am contending for. 
Well, the hon. Gentleman proceeds to 
say— 

the men to whom he addressed it; but I| “It would be a most substantial improvement 


j i in the existing representative system if all house- 
believe that the educated people in Franee holders, without distinction of sex, were admitted 


=e os much opposed to war as we are. as electors, on condition of proving to the regis- 

Then, again, does the hon. Gentleman | tering officer that they could read, write, and cal- 

believe in Bismarck? I do not; but 1 | culate.” 

= aah had .~ peda a short ey | Their knowledge, however, is to be accom- 
ismarck was for Fariamentary reform, panied with the possession of household 


for a wide extension of the suffrage, and = 
would appeal from the middle class to the | PT°P a es eee 


universal suffrage of Germany, in order to! “ This, then, is one important principle which 
enable him to elect a Parliament to carry 
out the objects of his depraved ambition. | 
The necessity of an educational test had 
been satisfactorily proved by the hon.| That was written in anticipation of the 
Gentleman the Member for Westminster, | Reform Bill of Lord Aberdeen’s Govern- 
who in this matter contradicted the Chan-| ment ; but the mere mention of the subject 
cellor of the Exchequer. This is what | now has sent the right hon. Gentleman the 
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tical rage. He is actually enraged at the 
introduction of a subject upon which valu- 
able essays have from time to time been 
written by thoughtful men—namely, the 
connection of the lowering of the franchise 
with an educational test to be applied in 
the manner indicated by the hon. Gentle- 
man. The hon. Gentleman, by the by, 
proposes to extend the right of voting to 
the fair sex. Now, I recommend him to 
withdraw that suggestion from his next 
publication. 
Ireland where the ladies exercised their 
right of voting under some private Act. 
Their voting papers were at first rejected ; 
but the Court of Queen’s Bench subse- 
quently held that they were good. But 
what did the ladies do? Why, they turned 
against the Radical candidates and proved 
themselves to be a most Conservative body. 
I warn him, therefore, as to what the con- 
sequences may be. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said he was not aware that an educational 


test had been recognized—although I be- | 
lieve the right hon. Gentleman is a per- | 
Well, when | 


sonal friend of Garibaldi. 
there was a revolution in Italy Garibaldi 
objected to the middle classes, and pro- 


posed that universal suffrage should be in- 
stituted in order to enable him to declare 
war against Austria and to sweep away 
that old impostor, the Pope, as I believe he 


called him. The Italians decided to take 
the kingdom of Naples—and I must do 
them the justice to say that they have 
taken everything they could. The Nea- 
politans were invited to determine the 
question by universal suffrage, and they 
accordingly did so. But when I once 
asked an Italian gentleman whether the 
lazzaroni could safely be intrusted with 
the franchise, he replied, ‘*Oh, no; we 
allowed them to vote by universal suffrage 
once, on the question whether they would 
accept the Sardinian Constitution, but we 
shall take care that they never vote that 
way again.’’ On my expressing surprise, 
he showed me the organic laws. “ There,”’ 
he said, “you see that, first of all, 
nobody can vote till he is twenty-five 
years of age, then nobody can vote who is 
unable to read and write; and, in the 
next place, no one is entitled to a 
vote unless he pay a certain amount of 
direct taxes.” I at once remarked that 
that was a very safe and Conservative 
suffrage after all. ‘‘ Yes,” he replied, 
‘because if the suffrage were more exten- 
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I know of an instance in) 
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sive you could not govern wisely and well.” 
Now, although the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was so irate, I venture to express 
an opinion that even if the Committee 
were in favour of a reduction of the fran- 
chise they ought not to reduce it one single 
guinea without adding to it an educational 
test, as recommended by the hon. Member 
for Westminster. I confess that I cannot 
understand the argument of the hon. and 
learned Member for Tiverton (Mr. Den- 
man). At one time he said that under this 
Bill the middle classes would be swamped. 
Now, I certainly will not vote for any mea- 
sure that would have that effect, because I 
think that the middle class ought to 
govern. But my hon. and learned Friend, 
after saying they would be swamped, went 
on to assert that very few of the working 
classes would be admitted to the suffrage. 

Mr. DENMAN: What I said was that, 
if this Bill were carried it would have the 
effect of swamping the middle classes ; 
but that if a more stringent test were 
applied—a proceeding to which I objected 
—then it would bring in very few of the 
working classes. 

Mr. WHITESIDE: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman guards himself with 
“ifs” and ‘tands.”” The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, however, said that the 
working men would not be at the trouble 
of going through an examination of two 
hours’ duration, and that they would object 
to the payment of a shilling. That mast 
have been said in censure of the workin 
classes. What is the case in Switzerland, 
where universal suffrage prevails? I re- 
member on one occasion falling in with a 
Swiss gentleman who discussed the subject 
of government and popular education. He 
remarked, ‘** We could not exist as a Re- 
public unless we had an educational test.”’ 
** But,”’ I said, “ suppose a man does not 
choose to educate his son? ”’ ‘* Oh,” re- 
plied he, ‘‘we take the child by force, 
and send him to be educated whether the 
father likes it or not.” The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would, doubtless, feel in- 
dignant at this if he resided in Switzer- 
land; but, nevertheless, he would have to 
submit. It will be seen, therefore, that 
in Switzerland, where no property qualifi- 
cation is required, a high standard of educa- 
tion is reached. And when a proposal is 
made to reduce the franchise in this country, 
and to give a preponderating power to one 
class, is it unfair, unreasonable, or inex- 
pedient to take into consideration the pro- 
priety of combining an educational test 
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with the reduced franchise? The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. Goschen), in- 
quired why we objected to the working 
classes ; but he mistook the ground of our 
objection. We object to the indiscriminate 
admission of a multitude of persons to 
whom no test has been applied. I do not 
like to hear so much about classes. We 
are only to look at the question of expe- 
diency. Thereis no abstract right. That 
is a theory of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, but it is now held by no one except 
the right hon. Gentleman himself. It is 
for Parliament to specify the conditions 
upon which the franchise shall be given, 
and if the Committee is bent upon reducing 
the franchise, then I think the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hull has done good service by sug- 
gesting the practicability of introducing an 
educational test. The Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster said we had no statis- 
tices on the subject; but what statistics 
could possibly be required? Then the 


right hon. Gentleman said the principle 
would lead to universal suffrage ; but | 
deny that that would be the result unless 
such a high standard of education as the 
right hon. Gentleman admitted to be im- 
possible were universally attained. I trust 


that the right hon. Gentleman may live— 
though not asa Minister of the Crown— 
to see the day when all Englishmen shall 
have become as wise and as well educated 
as himself—for I should be willing to give 
him the franchise. But the right hon. 
Gentleman went on to argue that this mea- 
sure would admit but very few persons to 
the suffrage. I trust that argument is 
unfounded ; but, at all events, if all but 
avery few of the working men would be 
excluded by the moderate test proposed, 
upon what principle can you admit them 
by hundreds of thousands? Then the 
right hon. Gentleman objects that this Bill 
could not be carried out; but in Italy and 
Switzerland it has not been found impracti- 
cable to ascertain whether men possessed a 
certain amount of education. At all events, 
the subject is worth investigating. The 
test proposed is, as the hon. Member for 
Westminster says, a Conservative one— 
and I thank him for the word, for if it is 
Conservative, it is right, and if it is anti- 
Conservative it is wrong; and I admit that 
it is the duty of the Members of this House 
to amend and improve the best Constitu- 
tion in the world. 

Mr. BRIGHT: If I could regard this 
measure introduced by the hon. Gentleman 
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the Member for Hull (Mr. Clay) in the 
light in which he regards it I think he 
would not surpass me in anxiety to see it 
receive the cordial approval of the House 
of Commons. But after that consideration 
which many of us have been obliged to 
give to this question during many past 
years—for it is a question which has been 
much pressed upon public attention by cer- 
tain writers in this country—lI confess that 
I am unable to see either the righteousness 
of the principle or the possibility of ad- 
vantageous practice with respect to any 
measure of this kind. I believe that if 
anybody fifty years hence should be in- 
duced from any cause to review the opi- 
nions which I have held or have expressed 
upon the question of representation, I 
should be held to be by those who do me 
any justice one of the most Conservative 
politicians of my time. I differ from hon. 
Gentlemen opposite in many things, and I 
differ from them much in this—that I am 
unwilling to depart from the ancient prac- 
tice of the Constitution of this country 
under any circumstances where such de- 
parture does not appear to be absolutely 
necessary for the public good. Now, take 
this proposition which is before the House, 
Every one who has spoken, either in favour 
or in opposition to this Bill, has admitted 
that the Bill involves that which is entirely 
new in this country. I believe, notwith- 
standing what has been said by the right 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin Uni- 
versity (Mr. Whiteside), that it is almost 
as new, speaking of it as a matter of work- 
ing and practice, in every other country. 
The right hon. Gentleman referred to the 
condition of Switzerland, and told us an 
anecdote of some Swiss gentleman, but it 
is so many years ago that I fear he has 
forgotten what he said. But that Swiss 
gentleman did not tell the right hon. and 
learned Member that men in Switzerland 
were not allowed to vote until they passed 
through a certain educational examination. 
He no doubt told him that in Switzerland 
there prevails a public and, as I understand, 
a compulsory system of education. [ Mr. 
WmitesivE: So he said.] So he said; but 
that is a totally different thing from asking 
a man to go through a formal examination 
of this kind with a view to ascertain whe- 
ther he should be placed on the roll of elec- 
tors. I want solid proof of its necessity to 
be offered to the House and to me before I 
accept a proposition so entirely new, and, 
as I think, so entirely fanciful, as that in- 
volved in this Bill. I want to be shown 
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how the ancient practice of the Constitu- 
tion, the ancient line on which our fore- 
fathers always travelled, and on which we 
have hitherto travelled, is not sufficient for 
an adequate extension of the franchise and 
an adequate and satisfactory representation 
of the people. The idea of education, in 
the sense of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic—and I know not what other branches 
of knowledge may at some time be added 
—seems to me to be almost puerile in 
considering this question. The right hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin University 
is a man who has all the advantage of the 
highest education which the highest Uni- 
versity of his country can give, and he has 
had his wits expanded by a great and suc- 
cessful practice in the law, and he has been 
in the House for many years, and we know 
how skilful he is in debate ; but I undertake 
to say that the political principles of that 
University, so far as he represents them, 
are principles upon which the Government 
of this country can by no means be main- 
tained. I say further that if this Parlia- 
ment had governed the United Kingdom 
upon the principles of the representatives 
of the three Universities, there has been 
no anarchy in any European kingdom dur- 


ing the last hundred years that would have 
been comparable to the anarchy which 
would have prevailed amongst us. What 
is the object of education, except it 


be directed to a special question or a 
special purpose? My hon. Friend behind 
me, the Member for Westminster (Mr. 
Stuart Mill), isa man as highly educated, 
probably, as any man in this House ; and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer is not surpassed in 
education and acquirements probably by 
any man in the kingdom:—but what 
is the good of their high classical and 
it may be scientific education, if directed 
to certain things and purposes which have 
not in the least come in their line? For 
instance, I will take them both into my fac- 
tory in Lancashire, and put them todo the 
simplest thing :—I would set them to put 
one of the commonest pieces of machinery 
together, and to keep it going ; and the 
result would be that they would be scarcely 
able to keep their fingers out of mischief 
—and we should in a short time have an 
addition to the number of those accidents 
which unfortunately happen too frequently 
in our manufactories. Education as regards 
polities—if a man is educated as regards 
polities—is just as good, of course, as 
education with regard to any other object. 
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If you take all the clergy of England, who 
are an educated body of men—no doubt 
some of them are mediocre, but a great 
many of them are men of high attainments 
—but if you take these men and put them 
through an examination on political ques- 
tions and political principles, you will find, 
for the most part, that they know very little 
indeed about them. Well, if an educated 
man—classically and scientifically educated 
—knows nothing of polities, which is very 
often the case, how shall he be more com- 
petent to decide who shall sit in this House 
—or, if he sit in this House himself, how 
shall he be more competent to decide what 
laws shall be passed than men in the 
humbler classes of society? The object 
in giving them the vote is this, that they 
should choose some man of their neighbour- 
hood in whom they have confidence, that 
he may come to Parliament to assist in 
making the laws under which they shall 
live. 1 do not know whether we have any 
in this House who have written history, but 
we have many that have read it, and who 
may remember that it is not very long ago 
—say as late as the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth—that probably the majority of the 
members of the Peerage of this country 
were not able to read or write ; and much 
of the greatness of this country — it 
may be all the greatness— has been 
achieved when the upper classes as we now 
call them—the rich, the propertied, and the 
—— classes had very little of that 

ind of education to which this Bill refers 
than is now obtained for the most part by 
the most industrious and intelligent of our 
Sunday school children. Let nobody get 
up after me and say that I disregard or 
undervalue the worth of education. I have 
not had the advantages which many have 
had, but that fact only makes me the more 
value that which other men have obtained, 
and there is not living at this moment any 
man who values more than I do for its 
usefulness to others, and for its luxury to 
one’s self, that admirable education which 
is now being obtained to such an extent 
amongst the higher classes of society. But 
now I come to this particular Bill. I 
understand that it applies only to cities and 
boroughs, and that it does not apply to 
counties ; though perhaps my hon. Friend 
will say that he is ready to apply it to the 
counties, and if he did so I suppose hon. 
Gentlemen opposite would support that pro- 
posal as much as they do the Bill which it is 
now proposed to apply only to cities and 
boroughs. Now I ask whether it is neces- 
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sary for us—for I must be shown that it | 
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fully defended, ean now be brought for- 


is before I can vote for this Bill—to depart | ward in favour of a further extension of 


from our ancient practice, because what we 
want is what the people shall feel to be a 
fair representation, and that this House 
shall undertake an honourable and intelli- 
gent guardianship of all public interests. 
The ancient Constitution held that every 
householder in every city and borough shall 
vote. No lawyer would—and I am sure the 
right hon. and learned Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin would not out of this 
House—undertake to deny that. If he 
would read the introduction to that ad- 
mirable and laborious Report upon the 
boroughs of England, prepared by Serjeant 
Merewether and Mr. Stephen thirty years 
ago, when the Municipal Reform Bill was 
under discussion, he would find that proved 
beyond all possibility of dispute. For 
many reasons that franchise had become 
greatly limited, and it was necessary when 
the Reform question was considered in 
1832 that that limitation should, toa large 
extent, be removed ; I hold it to be a great 
misfortune that the old Constitution was 
not then restored. The limitation, however, 
was removed, and the franchise was ex- 
tended to the limit of an occupation 
of £10 per annum. Why was it that 
Government and Parliament fixed upon 
£10 in 1832? I have no doubt it was 
fixed upon this ground, and this only— 
that, looking generally at the oceupiers 
of £10 houses in boroughs, it was be- 
lieved that they were a class of men mo- 
derately and sufficiently independent in 
means and income, and sufficiently informed 
to enable them in their different eonsti- 
tuencies to select, without an absolute stu- 
pidity, Members to sit in this House. 
Everybody is now delighted with the £10 
franchise of 1832 ; aud there are some who 
express an extreme admiration for it, I 
suppose chiefly because they do not want 
to go lower than that. But what is the 
ground upon which the Government now 
ask the House to proceed further and to go 
as far as £7. I am not about to defend 
£7 in the least. 
same argument as regards the £8, £6, or | 
£5 franchise. The ground is this. There | 
has been a great advance of intelligence | 
amongst the people, and a great exten- 
sion of political information, and no doubt. 


& great extension also of independent feel- | 


ing and of a desire for political position. 

Therefore they say that all the arguments 

that were in favour of a £10 franchise in 

1832, and by which then it was success- 
Mr. Bright 





I should just use the | 
/above the £10 limit, and you include some 


the franchise, to a somewhat lower amount, 

which the Government has proposed to fix 
at £7. Let me ask the House whether 
this test of occupation which our fore- 
fathers first established is not the highest 
and best test for the adjustment of a great 
question like this. What is the difference 
generally between men who live in houses 
of the lowest character—I mean lowest in 
point of value—and those men who live in 
houses worth £20, £50, or £100 per 
annum? We know, first of all, that the 
house which a man lives in is to a large ex- 
tent the test of his income and his expen- 
diture. I do not say that it is so in every 
case, but speaking of the rule all over the 
country, the house a man lives in and the 
rent he pays may be taken to be the test 
of his expenditure, and expenditure in the 
main is the test of income. The man whois 
a householder, in a great majority of cases, 
is a married man, and ina great majority of 
eases there are children in the house. 
You will generally find that he is a man 
with a fixed position, and if you enter the 
house you will find, as you begin from the 
lowest—say the £4 or £5—until you come 
to the £50 or £100 rental, all the signs of 
what we call civilization—namely, comfort, 
luxury, it may be, physical and mental 
enjoyment, newspapers, books, education, 
and so forth. This must be so clear that I 
will not argue it. You find in the houses 
of the smallest rental, and those which 
are the poorest furnished, less probability 
of the edueation of the children than 
there should be. Trace this from those 
lowest houses to the houses of higher 
quality, and you find that what I say is the 
case—the house is the real test for what 
you wish to ascertain when you propose to 
make an extension of the franchise. I 
will suppose, for the sake of argument, that 
the other Bill now before the House has 
passed, and that the franchise is lowered 
from £10 to £7. You will then inelude in it 
many persons who are just in the same con- 
dition in life as those that have the franchise 


of a somewhat lower condition in life ; but 
the condition of those families between £10 
and £7 is such that you may fairly confer 
the franchise upon the oeeupants of such 
houses; and at any future time, if you 
wish to extend it further—if this education 
about which you talk so much has further 
extended—you can go down to £6 or £5, 
or take your municipal franchise of house- 
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hold suffrage. By the household test, I 
say, without fear of contradiction, that you 
get the best test you can possibly have of 
the means, and expenditure, and enjoy- 
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| whatever eome into the franchise by the 
operation of the Bill before the House. I 
am free to declare that it is not because 
this Bill will admit many or few, nor yet 








ment, and education, and civilization, and | that it will lead to universal suffrage, that 
independence, of the great bulk of the I am opposing it. I do not fear universal 
population. There is no manner of doubt | suffrage, but I do not in the least recom- 
about it, and our forefathers were perfectly mend it. I have never said anything for 
right in regard to the course they took it in publie or in private. I have a letter 
as to giving the haga > — — " my — at a —— _ me ie 
piers of houses in cities and boroughs; | the most eminent writers in the Uni 

and the framers of the Reform Bill were | States, who tells me that he believes uni- 
right, if they thought it proper to de- | versal suffrage is the most Conservative 
part in any degree from that ancient | thing in the world. Whether it be or not, I 
principle, in fixing a line of rental which | am for standing on the old line of the Con- 
they thought would fairly embody those | stitution of this country. I believe that our 
whom they wished to enfranchise, so that it forefathers were right and wise when they 
could be lowered at any time hereafter, were willing to intrust the representation 
when the public opinion of the country of the cities and boroughs of the kingdom 
thought = it — be a to | to - heads of nage yw of houses 
admit a larger number of the population within those cities and boroughs. And 
into the suffrage. The Chancellor of the with that opinion I have opposed always, 
Exchequer referred to one point in this and probably shall always oppose, any of 
Bill which I think is of considerable import- | those fancy franchises which I believe are 
ance, and that is the different manner in | departures from the ancient Constitution, 
which it would treat the young of twenty- | and which are generally offered to Parlia- 
one, and the old, I may say persons of fifty | ment and the country by men who, I think 
and upwards. I do not say it would be I may say, have some fear lest that ancient 
— - ee = not “y it — ae — be — put in — 
ead to universal suffrage. You would | tice. ose literary gentlemen outside 
have under this Bill some—I do not know who write the London weekly papers, 
what number—of young men living with who are all for what they call culture be- 
their parents who would obtain the fran- _ cause they happen to have a smattering 
chise. It might admit a large number of two dead languages, talk of culture and 
~ young _men from pe to ers | say the tye of a = ~~ 
ne cbjostion Go young men, but I think | thom Uh frenchion, I bers so ayer 
system of franchise which said to the great | pathy with such notions, nor any of those 
bulk of the existing working men of Eng- schemes which the right hon. Gentleman 
land ‘* Whilst your boys of twenty-one shall the Member for Buckinghamshire proposed 

- . a ‘ . 

Bill now before. the House, you, their | Stoke (Mr. Beresford Hope) calls edece- 
fathers, because in your time education | tional franchises. The hon. Member for 
was not so common, shall not be admitted, | Stoke spoke as though he wished to im- 
although it may be that you have brought | pose upon the House when he ealled Lord 
up those very boys in the position in which | Derby’s Bill a Bill with educational fran- 
they are now,” I say a Bill like that would | chises. Why, it was a Bill to admit law- 
be wholly contrary to the constitution of the yers, from the highest of the profession to 
country, and would be grossly insulting to the humblest attorney, medical men who 
the great body of the working classes. | were licensed, schoolmasters, and so forth. 





That I hold to be a strong ground against 
this Bill. It is obvious that if the Bill 
came into operation it must operate pre- 
cisely in the manner in which I have now 
described ; because it is not to be expected, 
when men have been engaged in laborious 
occupations for twenty or thirty years, and 
their edueation very small at first, has re- 
mained wholly uncultivated afterwards, 
that they will in any appreciable numbers 


As a rule, all those classes would be ad- 
_ mitted by the Bill which is now proposed by 
| the Government. There is not a man of any 
one of those classes who would say he was 
dissatisfied, and believed, notwithstanding 
he himself might by accidental cireum- 
' stances be excluded, that those classes were 
excluded—there was never one of those men 
—lawyer, doctor, minister of religion, or 
schoolmaster—that was not fairly repre- 
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sented in this House. I am against these 
fancy franchises. I stand by the old line 
of the Constitution. I say that our fore- 
fathers were generous and just in their 
views of representation, and I would rather 
take their opinion and act upon their ex- 
ample than take the opinion of the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, who seems to me to 
change about with a facility that is ludi- 
crous and deplorable. By such changes, 
in conjunction with some Members on this 
side of the House—they think they can 
embarrass the Government and thwart the 
progress of the Government Bill for the 
representation of the people. I believe if 
this Bill were passed, or Bills of this 
nature, they would produce confusion 
throughout the country in that which is 
now simple. There is not a working man 
in England—lI hope, at any rate, there is 
not an hon. Member en that side of the 
House—after what we have heard during 
the last two months, whe can doubt my 
anxiety to admit the working classes to a 
fair representation in this l'ouse: but I 
am unwilling to depart frou principles 
which have been long tried, which we 
thoroughly comprehend, and which can 
give working men representation fairly 
and constitutionally, to favour any of those 
new-fangled propositions, although they 
may be introduced with perfect sincerity, 
as I do not doubt this Bill is introduced by 
my hon. Friend, who is the father of this 
Bill. I beg hon. Gentlemen opposite, if I 
may give them a word of warning—after 
twenty years of looking into their faces, 
and speaking to them, I am afraid too 
often—they perhaps yet suppose I would 
say things to them which I do not believe. 
If they do, they do me a great injustice. 
I ask are whether, if instead of professing, 
as to-day, in very vague language—I know 
what it means—probably to be followed by 
votes that are not vague—an enthusiasm 
for a wide extension of the suffrage through 
the door of this Bill, would it not be more 
consistent with your assumed character for 
Conservatism if you were to adhere to the 
ancient lines of the Constitution, and if 
you find it desirable to admit any number, 
be it large or small, to the possession of 
the franchise, to travel on the same road 
that your, forefathers have travelled—a 
road which is adequate for all purposes, of 
a most complete and satisfactory represen- 
tation—a road along which I will under- 
take to say the working men of England 
look for that emancipation which they 
claim, and not to any fanciful proposi- 


Mr. Bright 
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tions like that which is now before the 
House ? 

Viscount CRANBOURNE: Sir, I de- 
sired to rise earlier in the debate, in order 
to reply to the challenge of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy, 
who expressed his surprise that I had not 
already asked for statistics showing the 
number of persons to be enfranchised 
under this Bill. But I think the right 
hon. Gentleman forgets the exact position 
in which we stand. When we were dis- 
cussing the second reading of the Bill for 
the better representation of the people, 
we were discussing a Bill to the figures 
and other details of which the Government 
had absolutely pledged themselves. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had been 
going about the country breaking his 
bridges and burning his boats; and we 
knew that it was the determination of the 
Government to adhere to the £7 franchise ; 
and therefore we could only discuss the 
Bill upon the assumption that that fran- 
chise formed an integral portion of it. If 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Hull 
(Mr. Clay) had taken the same line, we 
should have been placed in a similar diffi- 
culty with regard to his Bill. If the hon. 
Member had declared that he had passed 
the Rubicon, and was going to stand or 
fall by the chief details of his measure, I 
should feel a difficulty in voting for the 
second reading. But he has brought for- 
ward this Bill, as I understand him, 
merely to sanction a principle ; he has not 
said that he is resolved to adhere to every 
detail, or even to every important detail ; 
and we may therefore hope, if the House 
should now sanction the principle, that in 
Committee we may induce him so to modify 
the Bill that there may be no danger of 
admitting extravagant numbers to the re- 
presentation, or of passing impracticable 
provisions. If we should get into Com- 
mittee, one point I should certainly deem 
essential—namely, that the franchise it 
would bestow should be regarded as supple- 
mental and complementary to other qualifi- 
cations for the franchise. I believe it is the 
general feeling of the House—I am sure it 
is the feeling of this side of the House— 
that an educational qualification, meaning 
thereby the qualification of intelligence, no 
matter how ascertained, is essential to fit 
a man for the proper exercise of the fran- 
chise. At the same time, it is felt we 
should by no means divorce our legislation 
from that principle of property and occupa- 
tion which is already contemplated by our 
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law, and which we hold to be one of the first 


principles of the Constitution. I do not, 
therefore, feel myself precluded from voting 
for the Bill because it does not contain 
such provisions. Its main principle is one 
to which we attach the greatest value ; 
and, as the hon. Member (Mr. Clay) is 
not obstinately wedded to details, I have 
no doubt that in Committee we shall be 
able to adjust clauses which will be satis- 
factory to many Members on both sides of 
the House. We have heard a great deal 
this afternoon about our ancient Constitu- 
tion. In fact, this afternoon has been re- 
markable for Conservative speeches, de- 
livered by orators from whom we should 
have least expected them. Some inspira- 
tion of Conservatism seems to have lighted 
upon men whom I should have regarded 
as among the most advanced Radicals in 
the House—the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and the hon. Member for Birmingham. 
The hon. Member, in particular, expressed 
a deep admiration for the ways of our 
forefathers ; for the ancient paths of the 
Constitution, and for principles which, hav- 
ing tried, we have found safe and effectual, 
in preference to new and untried principles 
of which he entertains, it seems, a great 
horror. Now when I hear an idolater of 
democratic institutions, an admirer of 
Americans, a Gentleman who is always 
urging legislation according to the Ameri- 
can model—when I hear him appealing to 
the principles of our ancient Constitution, 
I feel very much as Antonio felt when 
Shylock quoted Seripture for his purpose. 
I will ask the House whether, in their 
opinion, the ancient Constitution of Eng- 
land was democratic? In ancient times, 
no doubt, it was found safe and right to 
intrust large bodies of the lower classes 
with very considerable power. But was 
that power the rule of numbers over the 
rest of the community? Was it not ba- 
lanced by strong constitutional checks, 
which the rule of mere numbers could 
never overcome ? You had, then, a really 
powerful Monarchy ; you had a House of 
Lords, whose prerogatives and privileges 
no one disputed ; you had a population far 
more thoroughly under the influence of the 
higher classes than they are at present ; 
and with a population so constituted, with 
institutions in that stage of development, 
it was undoubtedly consistent with a tho- 
roughly non-demoeratie Constitution that 
in particular cases the franchise should be 
largely given. But, applying to the hon. 
Member for Birmingham the words which 
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he applied to the hon. Member for Stoke 
(Mr. Beresford Hope), I say that he is im- 
posing upon the House when he tries to 
find in the ancient Constitution of this 
country any sanction for the democratic 
views to which he has devoted himself with 
such fervour. The truth of the matter 
is that we have to vote upon this Bill, and 
we on this side of the House are inclined to 
vote in its favour, because we are at pre- 
sent engaged in mending the bad Bill of 
the Government. The Government has 
already committed us to propositions which 
in our opinion will give an undue advantage 
to the numerical principle. We oeak, 
then, for restrictions and conditions that 
shall put a check upon that principle, and 
enable us to adopt the proposals of the 
Government, or something like them, with 
safety. The whole question relating to this 
constitutional change must be dealt with 
on the principle of compensation. The 
hon. Member for Birmingham objects to 
what he calls fancy franchises. I do not 
doubt that he objects to them, for it is by 
these franchises, these compensatory pro- 
visions, that we hope to diminish the power 
of mere numbers, and to reconcile a wide 
extension of the suffrage with the main- 
tenance of our institutions as they are. If 
you pass the Government Bill in its present 
shape, we say that it will have two great 
faults among others; and one is that it 
will increase corruption. We did our best 
the other night to remedy that evil, and to 
our extreme astonishment were opposed by 
the advanced Liberals. The other great 
fault of the Bill is that it will give power to 
ignorance. Weare now doing our best to 
remedy that evil also ; and again we find 
that ignorance is as popular with the 
Liberal party and its leaders as corruption 
was on Monday. Sir, I was not surprised 
at the sneers which the hon. Member for 
Birmingham launched at what he called 
culture. ForI well know that if the in- 
stincts of culture—if the opinions which 
culture suggests—if the philosophy with 
which all knowledge really and thoroughly 
pursued must imbue the minds of poli- 
ticians—if these are to prevail there is 
very little chance in this country for the 
views of the hon. Member and his school of 
thinkers. His whole hope ia in the supre- 
macy of ignorance. His main object is to 
discourage and sneer down culture in every 
form. [*‘ Oh, oh !””] LI assure hon. Gentle- 
men that I heard the phrase issue from 
his lips with as much surprise as they did. 
Whatever an hon. Member might think, I 
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did not expect that any man—even the ad- 
voeate of the most demoeratic principles — 
would sneer at culture for its own sake. 
[Mr. Brienr: I never did so.} Did not 
the hon. Member sneer at those who wrote 
out of doors because they possessed culture 
—because they know fragments of one or 
two dead languages which he appeared to 
look upon with intense contempt? Pos- 
sibly if the hon. Member had himself cul- 
tivated those two languages with greater 
concern, he would know more and be a 
more reliable guide. [The CHANCELLOR of 
the Excnequer: Oh!] I am sorry to 
excite the anger of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. We all know with what suc- 
cess he has cultivated these ‘‘ dead lan- 
guages.’’ I ask him whether he cannot 
find in the range of ancient literature much 
that will teach a man to dread democracy ? 
And when I listen to so distinguished a 
master of oratory as the hon. Member is 
—one whose culture of his own tongue is 
so undoubted, and who, I cannot help 
thinking, has much of that other culture 
which he affects to despise—I am sur- 
prised that he, too, should not have read 
in the lessons of ancient experience and 
the teachings of ancient sages a warning 
of the dangers into which he is recklessly 
hurrying his country. Sir, I had no wish 
to occupy the House, but I desired to set 
myself right with regard to the grounds 
upon which my vote will be given to-day. 
For the details of the Billin their entirety 
I do not vote. I do not even pledge myself 
to this Bill asa single and isolated measure. 
But, as we are already engaged in mending 
the Government measure, and this Bill 
appears to contain a corrective of that 
which is perilous in the measure of the 
Government, I accept it in the hope that, 
if we are bound to the principle of num- 
bers in our Constitution we may at least 
have some assurance that those admitted 
to the franchise will properly exercise the 
trust conferred upon them. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL: I wish 
in a few words to recall the attention of the 
House, and I hope of the country, to the 
very remarkable position in which this 
measure is placed by the speeches which 
have been delivered upon the other side. 
The noble Lord the Member for Stamford 
(Viscount Cranbourne), and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Dublin Univer- 
sity (Mr. Whiteside), professing to vote 
for the principle of this Bill upon its se- 
cond reading, have, if I understand their 
speeches rightly, supported it as a restric- 

Viscount Cranbourne 
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tive measure, imposing limits and fetters 
upon the franchise as already enjoyed, or 
upon the extended franchise proposed by 
the Government. Now, what is this Bill ? 
Its title is, ** A Bill to extend the Elective 
Franchise for Citiesand Boroughs in Eng- 
land and Wales ;”’ its preamble says that 
“it is expedient to confer the right of 
voting for Members’’ “upon certain of 
Her Majesty’s subjects who have not here- 
tofore possessed the same.” From the 
beginning to the end, every clause in the 
Bill is an enfranchising clause; but the 
argument on the other side is a disfran- 
chising argument. Says my noble Friend 
opposite, ** We do not vote for this Bill 
upon its merits; we do not commit our- 
selves to a single clanse ; we do not intend 
to confer the franchise either on those who 
can read and write and do a little arith- 
metic, or any other class of persons what- 
ever, upon the footing of an independent 
educational qualification. But we have 
before us the bad Bill of the Government 
and ’’—I am happy to hear this from my 
noble Friend — ‘‘ we are engaged in an 
attempt to mend that Bill.” He is, there- 
fore, most anxious to get into Committee 
on the Bill, there devoting his attention 
to the Amendment of its clauses ; and 
then an excellent idea occurs to my noble 
Friend and the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Whiteside). ‘“‘The Govern- 
ment are going to extend the franchise 
to a certain class of householders whose 
rental is below the amount which now 
gives a title to the franchise. If that 
measure passes—not otherwise, because 
we have not the least notion of extending 
the franchise—if by any accident the 
House should give electoral privileges to 
any class of Her Majesty’s subjects not 
now possessed of then—what a capital 
thing it will be to have an educational 
test ; not in the counties, because there 
an educational test might not be altoge- 
ther acceptable, but in the cities and 
boroughs! Here are ‘conditions,’ ‘ re- 
strictions,’ ‘ qualifications,’ upon the ex- 
tended franchise proposed! Here we have 
a valuable ‘corrective ’ to the Government 
plan! Here are the necessary ‘ compen- 
sations,’ and ‘checks’ to an extended 
franchise!’’ This is the position taken 
by my noble Friend and the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. Now, it is well that 
this should be understood. I confess that 
it entirely relieves hon. Members oppo- 
site from the possibility of our retorting 
upon them the charge which my noble 
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Friend made against the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the hon. Member (Mr. 
Bright), that all on a sudden Radicals had 
turned Conservatives. It might otherwise 
have occurred to the unenlightened and 
uninitiated, who did not know what was 
going on, that perhaps Conservatives had 
on a sudden turned Radicals. My noble 
Friend takes care that we should be better 
informed. Are hon. Gentlemen on the 
other side going to confer the franchise 
on everybody who ean read, write, and do 
a little arithmetic 2 Nothing of the sort. 
‘*We don’t mean to extend the fran- 
chise at all if we can help it,” says 
my noble Friend—‘‘ we do not want to 
coufer the right of voting upon any of 
Her Majesty's subjects who have not 
heretofore possessed it; but if by any 
accident the franchise should be fixed be- 
low the £10 line, we may, perhaps, by 
engrafting upon that measure the change 
proposed by the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Clay), in some degree neutralize and limit 
its operation.” Now, if it be wise and 
right to limit and neutralize in any such 
way the increase of the constituencies, a 
proposal to this effect may be made in 
Committee upon the Government Bills ; 
bat to vote for the principle of the measure 
now before the House upon these grounds 
calls to my mind words which we have often 
heard—* an organized hypocrisy.” And 
now, while upon my legs, I would take the 
liberty of tendering my thanks to the hon. 
Member for Birmingham for the speech 
whieh he has just addressed to the Hoase. 
The hon. Member has often said many 
things which I have heard and read with 
pain—not so often in this House as out of 
it. The admiration I feel for his abilities 
and distinguished serviees, and the respect 
which I have always been disposed to feel 
for his character, have made me regret 
most sincerely the things to which I have 
alluded. They have given an advantage 
—a very considerable advantage—to the 
opponents of measures which he has, I 
believe, for the good of his country, desired 
to see pass. But on this oceasion his sen- 
timents are the same whieh I believe he 
has before expressed, and which I and all 
who attended the meeting at the house of 
the Premier before the introduction of this 
Bill heard him express—that he never had 
been, and did not expect that he ever 
should be, an advocate either of universal 
or of manhood suffrage; that he adhered 
to the ancient principle of household suf- 
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that he expected the ultimate extension of 
the franchise to go as far as that, but fur- 
ther than that he did not expeet or desire 
to go. Sir, I should be ashamed of myself 
if, hearing this said by an hon. Gentleman 
who has so often been the subject of attack 
in this House, I did not in my place here 
state that for some years past, since I have 
been able to give my mind to the considera- 
tion of this question, I have held opinions 
substantially the same as those expressed 
by the hon. Gentlemen. Of course, I am 
now stating my own views, and not the 
views of those near me; but I do think 
that the present municipal franchise—a 
franchise given to heads of families in- 
habiting rated houses—is the point to 
which we must ultimately advance, and to 
which on Conservative principles I, for one, 
should be well pleased to advance now. 
Meanwhile, I repeat that a great public 
service has been done by the hon. Gentle- 
man in making the House and the country 
understand that with regard to the franchise 
he does not favour those extreme and revo- 
lutionary measures the advocacy of which 
has been sometimes imputed to him. 

Mr. ADDERLEY: Sir, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who has just sat down 
(the Attorney General) summed up his 
attack upon this side of the House by 
retorting upon us one of those pointed 
expressions which have become celebrated 
from the mouth of the right hon. Member 
for Buckinghamshire. He stigmatizes our 
opposition as an ‘‘ organized hypoerisy.” 
He says that we are employing in favour 
of an enfranchising Bill disfranchising ar- 
guments. But let me ask him whether 
every Bill for the extension of the elec- 
tive franchise short of universal suffrage 
is not a disfranchising Bill of necessity ; 
for what is any Bill qualifying the elective 
franchise but a Bill to disfranchise all be- 
low its limit? [Zaughter.] Hon. Gentle- 
men laugh at that argument—but the Bill 
of the Government is a disfranchising Bill, 
and is defended chiefly upon the ground of 
its disfranchisement. If it were not, why 
did they take the limit of £7 and except 
all between that and zero. The question 
before the House is simply one of degree. 
What limit shall we impose upon universal 
suffrage ; the question is one of degree 
and limit ; whether the limit of the Go- 
vernment be a good and satisfactory 
limit, or whether the Bill proposed by the 
hon. Member for Hull (Mr. Clay) does not 
suggest to us another qualification that 
might be combined with that of the Govern- 
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ment, and in combination with it might 

ive a safer protection against the approach 
of eiiveensl suffrage. “The hon. osber 
for Hull, in introducing his Bill, said that 
he looked on the Bill of the Government 
as inevitably tending to universal suffrage, 
and he proposed his educational franchise 
simply as a limit and as a clog upon the 
inevitable progress to universal suffrage. 
There is nothing more remarkable in this 
debate than two points that have been 
elicited ; first, the horror of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer at universal suf- 
frage ; and secondly, the anxiety of the 
hon. Member for Birmingham to walk in 
the ancient lines of the Constitution. The 
hon. Gentleman has come out as the 
champion of the Constitution as a bigotted 
old Tory. The fact is that there is nobody 
to whom the Conservatives are more 
indebted than the hon. Member for Birm- 
ingham, for his attacks upon them—for his 
unlicensed abuse of the country party, and I 
would even say for his open and avowed at- 
tacks upon the Constitution of his country ; 
for the effect has been that there has been 
such a re-action in the opinion of the coun- 
try that it has done more for the interests 
of the Conservative party than even the 
best arguments of the Conservatives them- 
selves. What has the hon. Gentleman 
said in his remarks to-day? He says 
that the ancient lines of the Constitution 
preclude the Government from even dis- 
cussing this educational franchise. He 
supposed it to be a novelty, and as a 
novelty he would discard even the dis- 
cussion of it. Let me say that there 
is nothing essential to the Constitution in 
the mode in which you impose a test or 
limit upon the franchise; but what is 
common both to the Bill of the Govern- 
ment and to this Bill of the hon. Member 
for Hull is that it imposes a test and a 
limit upon the elective franchise; and 
whether the Government test of property, 
or the educational test be adopted, there 
is no essential difference between them. 
What is essential and what the hon, 
Member for Birmingham may safely follow 
out in standing on the ancient ways of 
the Constitution is imposing some limit, 
and as we see no secure limit in the 
proposition of the Government against a 
rapid descent to democracy, we are glad 
to take into consideration any additional 
check, and we think that a combination 
of the two proposed might be some 
additional security. The hon. Member 
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no one who followed him in the debates 
would accuse him of depreciating educa- 
tion; but I say that it was impossible 
for any one to hear his remarks without 
seeing that he did do so. He said that 
if the legislation of this country had been 
carried on in the spirit of the Universi- 
ties, we should have seen no progress in 
the past century, and he laid down the 
principle that he saw little use in a test 
of general education unless it were special 
to some practical purpose. I, for my 
part, would take just the reverse of that 
principle. I see very little good in special 
unless it is based on general education ; 
and it is exactly on that principle that 
I do not want a knowledge of political 
economy, or the dead languages, or such 
like knowledge to be the test of the fran- 
chise ; but I want some proof of mental 
fitness—such as some minimum proof of 
general education and intelligence—which, 
in combination with other tests, may be 
useful as restricting to capable citizens 
a defence of the Constitution. In dis- 
cussing the second reading of this mea- 
sure we are simply to take into view 
the principle of it; and, with the single 
exception of the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham, no one has disputed the wis- 
dom of the principle of the measure, 
The whole speech of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was suited for Commit- 
tee and not for the second reading. 
Every criticism of the right hon. Gentle- 
man referred to details of the Bill. 
[** No, Sod I appeal to those who 
heard it whether the various clauses were 
not brought up one after the other and 
criticized and scanned, and the objections 
thus raised were the sole objections made 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to the 
second reading—some of them were incon- 
sistent with others, but all were such as 
could be removed in Committee. This 
Bill is very much akin to that of the Go- 
vernment; they both stand on the same 
ground ; they both diseuss tests and limits 
of the franchise, and they both in my opi- 
nion go greatly too far in their propositions. 
The Government Bill proposes to intrust 
the elective franchise mainly to those who 
have the least property, and the Bill of the 
hon. Member for Hull proposes to place 
the elections mainly in the hands of those 
who could barely read and write. They 
both go too far; but I believe that the 
two might be very well combined, and 
that the tests of property and education 
in combination would be much safer than 





for Birmingham said that he hoped that 
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either the one or the other alone. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer having first 
expressed his fear that this Bill might 
lead to universal suffrage, afterwards sug- 
gested many other objections in a totally 
different direction. He said that the ex- 
amination proposed was too severe, though 
the hon. Member for Hull had said that he 
proposed that amount of education which 
was required for the lowest employments 
in the Civil Service. Then he said that 
the payment of ls, fee would be an ad- 
ditional bar; but this only showed how 
far the right hon. Gentleman appreciated 
the desire of the lower classes to have 
the franchise, if he thought the payment 
of ls. would be an obstacle to its ac- 
quisition. He then said that there were 
forms prescribed by the Bill which would 
act as a restriction; but was he not 
well aware that if the franchise were 
greatly extended the matters of form 
would be conducted, not by the voters, 
but as in America, by agents for them, 
who would act in elections upon a large 
scale as factors of votes? The ques- 
tion before us is, what is the best and 
safest line in the face of the advance of 
universal suffrage ; and I would appeal to 
the hon. Member for Westminster (Mr. 
Stuart Mill), who is by far the most able 
writer upon the subject, and upon whose 
principles the Bill is, in fact, founded. He 
himself has maintained that upon such an 
extension of the suffrage as was proposed 
by the Government—and adopting which 
we must look to a much greater extension 
—it would be wise in this country to com- 
bine with it very considerable checks ; and 
he proposed a most effectual check in the 
shape of plurality of votes ; that the rich 
banker and merchant should have more 
votes than his clerk, and the scholar than 
an ignorant labourer. But these philoso- 
phers are not to be depended upon in 
this practical House; for when these 
questions come for decision they are so en- 
amoured of the abstract principle that they 
forget all checks which in their writings 
they described as necessary, and support the 
proposition without any safeguards. I say 
therefore that the hon. Member for West- 
minster is a broken reed to rely upon, and 
that we must be cautious in attaching his 
reasons toa practical conclusion, But I 
appeal to him to say whether he has not 
argued that these checks were absolutely 
necessary ; and that is the sole proposition 
which is before us now. I maintain that 
we can put these two Bills—the Bill of 
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the Government, and the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Hull—together ; and that if 
we combine both checks on the descend- 
ing process of the franchise, it will be 
much safer than to take the Bill of the 
Government without any check. I wish 
the House to recollect that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has allowed thus much 
—that at all events an educational test 
might be admitted to this extent, that 
when a voter gave his vote at the poll 
he might be called on to sign his name. 
This is a material admission, and the hon. 
Member for Hull should recollect it, and 
if he is deprived of the nine-tenths of 
his Bill he may take refuge in that as a 
valuable additional test of that intelligence 
and independent interest in politics which 
ought to be required of a voter. The 
views which I have taken lead me to give 
my vote for the second reading of the Bill, 
which I feel is, in principle, in accordance 
with the Government Bill. 

Mr. LOCKE said, he was at a loss to 
understand the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down, for the 
latter part of it contradicted the first. In 
the beginning he said that if the Bill of 
the hon. Member for Hull were added to 
the Government Bills it would limit them, 
and at the end of his speech he appeared 
to think that the three Bills were tending 
to universal suffrage. He (Mr. Locke) 
could not understand how things which 
were tending in the same direction could 
be made to limit each other. The right 
hon. Gentleman had treated the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham very unfairly, He 
had read that hon. Gentleman’s speeches 
for many years, and he had never known 
him to express opinions on this subject 
different from those which he had this day 
expressed. He would challenge any hon. 
Gentleman to show from the speeches of 
the hon. Member for Birmingham, and he 
had addressed many meetings on the sub- 
ject for some years past, that he ever de- 
sired to reduce the franchise in this country 
except upon principles already established. 
The hon. Member for Birmingham had al- 
ways advocated household suffrage—whe- 
ther with payment of rates or without was 
simply a matter of discussion, and the 
Attorney General had stated that house- 
hold suffrage where the householder was 
rated was the proper suffrage. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite should remember that the 
question of payment of rates, in connection 
with the franchise, had been a bone of 
contention from the Reform Bill in 1832 
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to the present time, and that two months 
had hardly elapsed after its passing before 
that very point was raised and contested. 
Some might think that the franchise should 
be disembarrassed of the payment of rates 
—others not; but it was an important 
thing to decide whether the two should be 
connected or not. The right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Adderley) had said that the ad- 
vocates of household suffrage were advo- 
cates of manhood suffrage, and therefore 
the Bill of the hon. Member for Hull should 
be attached to the Government Bill in order 
to limit its operation. But the right hon. 
Gentleman should have remembered that 
in boroughs like Preston, Southwark, and 
Westminster the scot and lot voters had 
formerly been the persons who returned 
Members to Parliament, and could he as a 
strict Conservative object to revert to the 
principles of the ancient Constitution of 
this land? And then the clauses were 
called revolutionary which would merely 
extend the principles which had been 
adopted in modern times, which would not 
bring back the rights of voters to what 
they were before they were curtailed by 
the Act of 1832, but would merely take 
a step in that direction. The noble Lord 
the Member for Huntingdonshire (Lord 
Robert Montagu) would annex to the fran- 
chise proposed in the Government Bill the 
tests of reading, writing, and ciphering, 
and that was to be done in Committee. 
But that was not the proposition of the 
hon. Member for Hull, who declared the 
franchise proposed in his Bill to be distinct 
from all other franchises, and to be in ad- 
dition «to them — vot a limit upon them. 
The object of the noble Lord was, there- 
fore, entirely at variance with that of the 
hon. Member for Hull. The preamble 
declared that it was expedient to extend 
the suffrage throughout the country. But 
though that was quite proper the Bill was 
objectionable in this respect, that it was 
not to be applied to counties. Why should 
it not be so applied? If it were necessary 
to introduce intelligence into the boroughs, 
a fortiori it was necessary to introduce it 
into the counties. He knew that hon. Mem- 
bers opposite would not assert there was 
more intelligence in county than in borough 
electors. If the Bill passed it was easy to 
see that voters might be manufactured 
without limit and without difficulty. The 
noble Lord opposite had only to bring the 
schoolmaster into Huntingdonshire and 
teach the people up to the point required 
—it would not be necessary that they 
Mr. Locte 
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should understand the rights of the Con- 
stitution, or the wants of the community; 
all they would have to do would be to get 
well crammed with the “three R’s” to 
pass the examination, and then they would 
be let loose, a component part of the con- 
stituency, for the rest of their lives. Thus 
the noble Lord and hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site would create their own voters at about 
10s. 6d. a head, and that would not be 
too great a tax upon the landlords. Hon. 
Gentlemen were so little in earnest on this 
Bill that it would be said the House was 
‘out for a lark” on Wednesday morning, 
and met in different lobbies to finish the 
amusement of the day. Some hon. Mem- 
bers got up, and, with grave faces, not 
only argued from their own philosophy, but 
drew copiously from the philosophy of the 
hon. Member for Westminster. The right 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin Uni- 
versity (Mr. Whiteside) talked about Italy 
and many other subjects, but the staple 
commodity of his speech was the phileso- 
phy of the hon. Member (Mr. Stuart Mill). 
Now, he (Mr. Locke) would admit that he 
was fond of reading to a certain extent, 
but he would also admit that philosophy 
was not one of the things that particularly 
charmed him. A troublesome pursuit, in- 
deed, was the reading of philosophy; for 
by the time you had got into your head 
all the dogmas and doctrines of the philoso- 
pher, that edition of his books had run out 
and he wrote another. And what was the 
consequence ? You had always got to do 
it all over again. If you had read your 
philosopher well, you quoted him. Your 
friends said, ‘‘ Who are you quoting ?” 
You perhaps replied—** Mr. Stuart Mill.” 
And the remark was “ Ridiculous!’’ He 
had asserted the other day that Mr. Stuart 
Mill was in favour of the ballot. [is 
friends said, ‘‘Oh dear, no!” “ But I 
read it.”” ‘Then it must have been a 
precious long while ago,”’ one of them said; 
**because it was only the day before yes- 
terday I read his work, and found that he 
is decidedly opposed to the ballot.” His 
hon. Friend had once written in favour of 
the admission of ladies to that House, and 
in favour of admitting them as jurymen— 
he begged pardon, jurywomen. If the hon. 
Gentleman would take up the question so 
long advocated by Mr. Grantley Berkeley, 
and endeavour to take away the screen of 
the ladies’ gallery, which prevented hon. 
Members from looking at them, it would 
be a step in the right direction, and they 
would all agree with him. He would ask 
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the House whether it had not heard enough 
of philosophy to-day. To use a common 
phrase, they had had a regular “ go-in” 
at it, and now let them get back to the 
region of common sense, which would teach 
them when they went into the lobby to vote 
as they thought. He should do so, most 
unquestionably. He should oppose this Bill 
—he hoped hon, Gentlemen on the other 
side would not laugh—for the reasons given 
by the hon. Member for Birmingham. It 
might be philosophy, but it was newfangled, 
incomprehensible, and contrary to the Con- 
stitution. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he desired to say a few words before the 
conclusion of the debate, to which he had 
listened with very great interest. Many 
remarkable statements, and some strange 
phenomena, had been witnessed in the 
course of the discussion ; but he must say 
that the phenomenon which struck him as 
the most curious was the conjunction be- 
tween the Attorney General and the hon. 
Member for Birmingham. They had heard 
a great deal of grouping lately, aud some 
very strange instances of it had been 
brought under the attention of the House 
in connection with the scheme of the Go- 
vernment. But strange as it might appear 
that such towns as Westbury and Wells, 
or Lymington and Andover, should be 
grouped together, he thought that neither 
these nor any of the other equally curious 
groupings in the Bill were so remarkable 
as the group which had been presented to 
the House by his hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General towards the close of 
his speech. His hon. and learned Friend 
got up and told the House that the silence 
which he had so long preserved upon the 
subject of the extension of the franchise 
was not occasioned by any dissatisfaction 
because the measure of the Government 
went too far, but that on the contrary that 
if he had been consulted, he should have 
concurred with the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham in the opinion that it did not go 
nearly far enough ; that upon this point he 
and the hon. Member for Birmingham were 
at one, and that the extension of the fran- 
chise ought not to stop short of household 
suffrage. That was a remarkable coinci- 
dence. They knew that groups were not 


confined to two, and that sometimes a third 
was added, and he (Sir Stafford Northeote) 
was going to ask to be allowed to associate 
himself in a certain sense, and with perfect 
consistency, with the hon. and learned 
Gentleman and the hon. Member for Bir- 
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mingham. He did not intend to go the 
length of saying that it was desirable to 
extend the franchise down to household 
suffrage ; but he would agree that if it 
were the intention of the House to ex- 
tend the franchise by going below the 
£10 limit for boroughs, there was no 
point whatever short of household suffrage 
at which they could consistently stop. 
Sooner or later under such circumstances, 
they must come down to household suffrage; 
and he was prepared to say that if that 
were the point to which they must go, he 
was just as willing that it should take 
place at once as that it should take place 
at a later date. If they were to have any 
extension of the suffrage at all it would 
be far better to have one that would 
settle the question for a considerable 
length of time, and which—to use an 
expression that had been uttered in the 
course of the Reform debate—would 
euable them to feel the ground under 
them. There was nothing more mischievous 
than that there should be a vista of Reform 
Bills one after another, reducing the fran- 
chise step by step from £10 to £8, and 
from £8 to £7, and from £7 to £6, and 
from £6 to £5 ; thus keeping a perpetual 
running sore in the Constitution. He was 
anxious, therefore, that the question should 
be settled in one way or the other, and, 
if possible, that it should be settled in the 
present year. He hoped now that they 
were discussing the question before them 
on rational and philosophical principles, 
that it would be discussed fairly and fully, 
and some grounds found upon which the 
franchise might safely rest. And now he 
must part company with the Attorney 
General and the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham. He was obliged with the utmost 
sharpness and definiteness to say that he 
thought to descend to household suffrage 
at once or at any time, with any safe- 
guards whatever, would be a most mis- 
chievous and reckless innovation on the 
Constitution. Upon that ground he op- 
posed, and should always do so, any gene- 
ral lowering of the franchise beyond the 
present limit of £10. That being so, how 
was he now todeal with the Bill? A eer- 
tain problem had been presented to them. 
It had been represented that the progress of 
intelligence had been such that in the large 
cities and boroughs there were many who 
might exercise the franchise with extreme 
advantage, and that it would be a great 
improvement if they were brought within 
the pale, not of the Constitution, but of 
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the electoral body. He agreed that a con- 
siderable number of working men might 
be thus enfranchised with advantage. The 
question was, however, how it should be 
done. Several plans had been suggested 
at different times. There had been the 
** fancy franchises,’’ as they were termed ; 
and it had been thought that either by the 
savings bank franchise or an educational 
franchise something effectual might be 
done, so as to introduce not the whole 
body of the artizans, but the more intel- 
ligent and more deserving part of that 
body. The present was a measure 
of this kind, being founded on the 
principle that some other test than the 
rental of a house might be adopted as a 
test for the electoral franchise. A great 
deal had been said as to the motives which 
induced hon. Members on his side of the 
House to vote for this measure, and it was 
asserted that there was some inconsistency 
between the line taken by one and another. 
It was not for him to say whether the 
arguments used in the support of the Bill 
were perfectly consistent with each other ; 
but he was anxious clearly to define his 
own position in voting for the second read- 
ing of the Bill, and he would assure the 
hon. Member for Southwark (Mr. Locke) 
that he intended to vote as he thought. 
He did not believe that the principle of the 
Bill went to universal suffrage or anything 
approaching to it, nor did he wish to re- 
strict the franchise already given, but he 
supported the measure because it extended 
the franchise in cities and boroughs to 
those who were now excluded from it. If 
Parliament thought it right to extend the 
franchise to a large number of the people, 
it was far better to do so by some kind of 
educational test than by the unsatisfac- 
tory and, as it seemed to him, dangerous 
principle adopted by the Government for 
the reduction of the renting franchise from 
£10, whether that was a reduction to 
£7, £6, or £5. He did not think the 
particular figure of the reduction was a 
matter of much consequence ; he did not 
know whether he should think it worth 
while to walk from the House into the 
lobby in order to vote for one of these 
figures as against another. The prin- 
ciple of selecting those who were to be 
admitted to the franchise was one, it ap- 
peared to him, that had been very well 
received and very favourably spoken of by 
many who were not prepared to support 
the present Bill. His hon. Colleague in 


the House (Mr. Acland) had, he observed, 
Sir Stafford Northcote 
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given notice that on the diseussion for the 
extension of the franchise, he would move 
that the franchise be extended to certain 
persons upon an educational test; that 
graduates of the universities and members 
of certain learned professions, although not 
£10 householders should enjoy the privilege 
of voting for Members of Parliament. He 
(Sir Stafford Northcote) agreed in the 
principle of that clause, but it was a 
clause that was applicable only to the 
rich, and if it were good for the rich, 
why should they not extend it to the 
poor? All the arguments used by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in his re- 
markable speech at the beginning of 
the debate against the extension of the 
educational franchise to the poor, were 
equally applicable to the clause proposed 
to be moved by his hon. Colleague. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that these exa- 
minations were troublesome, that they 
would put those who were to be admitted 
to a considerable expense, and that they 
would admit to the privilege of voting 
young men not so ripe or so well qualified 
to exercise the franchise as they would 
subsequently become. All these considera- 
tions would apply to the admission of gra- 
duates of the Universities. How were 
they to be examined without considerable 
trouble and expense, and would they not 
be permitted to vote at an age when men 
were not usually qualified as householders? 
If the Legislature was prepared to do this 
for members of the Universities, why 
should it not equally be done for artizans ? 
Was it an objection to giving the artizan 
the franchise that it would put him to 
some trouble? He had thought it was a 
great object to separate those who thought 
it worth their while to obtain the franchise, 
from those who were indifferent to its 
exercise. Look at the proportion of voters 
in many of the large borough constituencies 
who abstained from voting, and the indif- 
ference with which a large class looked 
upon the franchise unless when they were 
roused by mass meetings and told they 
were refused something which they had a 
right to obtain. But although a very large 
portion cared very little for the franchise, 
there were others who were anxious to 
possess it; and if the Legislature imposed 
a reasonable educational test, they would 
have the means of distinguishing between 
those who desired to obtain the franchise 
and those who were indifferent to its pos- 
session. And when it was contended that 
intelligence alone was not a test of fitness, 
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it was well to remember that an intellectual 
standard was the test of other qualities. 
It showed that a man had a certain amount 
of self-denial and perseverance, that he had 
given up enticing pleasures, and that he 
endeavoured to qualify himself for the 
higher duties he had to perform. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Hull would remem- 
ber that they had heard a great deal of this 
argument years ago, when they sat upon 
the Committee on Civil Service Examina- 
tions. It used to be said that those exa- 
minations did not test the qualifications 
which civil servants ought to have—that 
they did not want to find out what the 
candidate knew, but what he was. But 
the examinations did test what he was, 
because they tested how far he had been 
industrious, what use he had made of his 
time, and whether he had devoted himself 
to suitable studies. And they used to 
make a contrast—which might also well be 
made in the present case—between the 
selection of civil servants by examination 
and their selection merely because they 
were the relations of £10 householders. 
The argument they had urged in those 
days against the Secretary of the Treasury 
was this, ‘* Examination may not be a 
perfect test, but it is, at least, as good as 
yours, for under your test you appoint a 
man only because he is the nephew or son 
of a person who lives in a £10 house.”” The 
hon. Member for Birmingham told them 
that the reason for reducing the franchise 
below £10, and fixing it at £7 or £6, was 
that when the £10 limit was adopted it 
was supposed that it would admit the 
comparatively educated class, and that edu- 
cation having since then further extended 
itself, they might expect by a lower fran- 
chise to obtain an educated class of voters. 
That was to say, as education extended 
itself, so it was reasonable that they should 
go down in the scale and extend the 
elective franchise. Now, he would ask, 
which was the best way of ascertaining 
whether men of a particular class had or 
had not availed themselves of the educa- 
tional advantages that were offered them ? 
Was it by taking the arbitrary limit of 
£6 or £7 rent, or by some process of exa- 
mination? Surely the question would not 
bear argument for a moment. If they 
wished to know whether individuals or a 
class had availed themselves of the advan- 
tages of education, an examination was the 
simplest, easiest, and most direct mode of 
ascertaining the fact. Another point on 
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this—that if this measure were adopted it 
must lead to universal suffrage. Now, the 
Bill as at present drawn contained certain 
restrictions which would prevent the ad- 
mission of all persons who were able to 
read, write, and cipher at once to the fran- 
chise ; and it would be both perfectly easy 
and perfectly right, if they went into Com- 
mittee, to introduce certain other restric- 
tions to avert any undue swamping of the 
existing constituency by young men just 
fresh from school. ‘They might impose the 
limit of age. They were often told that 
there were 5,000,000 males above twenty 
years of age who were now unrepresented. 
A very considerable percentage of those 
5,000,000 consisted of young men between 
twenty and thirty ; and, therefore, if they 
took a limit of age somewhat higher than 
twenty-one, and made it a condition that 
those who were admitted to the franchise 
by an educational test should not be below 
twenty-three, twenty-four, or twenty-five 
years of age, they would thereby interpose 
a considerable barrier against the supposed 
tendency of the system towards universal 
suffrage. Again, conditions as to resi- 
dence and various other points might easily 
be imposed, so as, while admitting a large 
number of persons, not to open the door to 
their whole adult male population. But it 
was not necessary to enter into these 
matters now. What he said now was that 
he approved the principle of that Bill as he 
understood it—namely, as a Bill to admit 
certain persons to the franchise by an educa- 
tional test ; and all he was prepared to do 
was to give his assent to that principle by 
voting for the second reading of the mea- 
sure. If he thought the details of the 
Bill were so absurd that there would be no 
possibility of putting it in a working shape 
in Committee, of course it would be futile 
to affirm a principle which could not be 
carried out. But he believed it would be 
perfectly easy to deal in Committee with 
every one of the objections which had been 
stated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
—and scarcely anybody else had urged 
objections—and also perhaps to provide a 
satisfactory mode of meeting them. He 
did not say they would be able in that way 
to settle the whole question of the fran- 
chise ; but that certainly was one of the 
very important considerations which ought 
to be taken into view when they were en- 
gaged upon that subject. He was very 
anxious that they should approach that 
question of the extension and settlement of 
the franchise upon something like a reason- 
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able basis. They had a grave business 
before them. As they had been reminded 
in the course of those debates, it was no 
light matter to attempt to alter the founda- 
tions on which the House of Commons 
rested. It was all very well to talk as the 
hon. Member for Birmingham did—and no 
doubt with perfect sincerity—about wish- 
ing to stand upon the old lines of the Con- 
stitution; but they must remember that 
very great changes had taken place in the 
condition of England, in the Constitution 
of the country, especially in the position 
of that House in its relations to the execu- 
tive Government, and, moreover, in regard 
to the class of persons who were now able 
and anxious to enter that House. Great 
changes had taken place in the motives 
which made gentlemen wish to come to 
that House, both of a social and economical 
character ; and therefore it was absurd to 
say they should reject a proposition merely 
because it was not in accordance with the 
ancient lines of the Constitution. Why, it 
was quite possible to alter and entirely to 
violate the ancient spirit of the Constitution 
by keeping rigidly to what were called its 
ancient lines. He distrusted altogether— 
he would not say that new-born zeal—but 
that zeal almost too good to be true, of 
the hon. Member for Birminghan on behalf 
of the ancient Constitution of this country; 
and he ventured to think that the hon. 
Gentleman, if he pursued his task of earry- 
ing out the Constitution in the direction in 
which he proposed that it should be carried 
out, would land them upon something that 
would be extremely different from the Con- 
stitution of England as either they or their 
forefathers had known it. For himself he 
hoped they would be prepared to look to the 
circumstances of their own day—to look to 
what they wanted that House to be, and to 
what they wanted it to do, and to consider 
in what way they could most adequately 
provide for the selection of good and com- 
petent men to dotheir work. The Go- 
vernment of this country rested mainly in 
the hands of that House. That and the 
other branch of the Legislature had an in- 
fluence over the Crown itself, over the 
executive Government, and over every 
power in the country, such as in former 
times they never had. And that House 
had this peculiar influence—it had not only 
the power of legislation and the power toa 
certain extent of controlling the Executive, 
but it also had the power and perhaps the 
duty of informing and maturing the mind 
of the country. Every question was dis- 
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cussed in that House which agitated the 
community and different views were there 
brought to. issue by those who were com- 
petent to debate them. The House and 
the country thus received very consider- 
able information on points of difficulty 
and importance through their discussions. 
The office of the House was not merely to 
collect at first hand, as it were, the raw 
material of popular opinion, or the first 
hasty impressions of the people. If that 
were their sole office they would soon lose 
the authority and influence they possessed ; 
because the first hasty impressions even of 
& majority were not always right. On the 
contrary, it was more probable that in the 
first instance the opinions of the majority 
would be somewhat wrong. He believed, 
indeed, that ultimately the opinions of the 
majority would, probably, come right ; but 
their crude first impressions, until they 
had been submitted to discussion and argu- 
ment, were as likely to be wrong as right. 
Therefore, care ought to be taken, when 
they were constructing the machinery by 
which that House was to be elected, not to 
fall into the vulgar error of supposing that 
their only object was to get a House of 
Commons which should represent the feel- 
ing of the great mass or majority of the 
people. They wanted a House of Com- 
mons which should represent all the dif- 
ferent views and different interests exist- 
ing among the people, in order that they 
might be able when a question was pre- 
sented to them fairly and completely to 
diseuss and sift that question. Public 
opinion, informed and influenced by the 
action of that House, would no doubt 
ultimately be supreme ; but it was most 
important that, in the first instance, they 
should secure a well constituted and com- 
petent House of Commons, able to gather 
publie opinion, as it were, into a focus, 
and give proper effect to it. Therefore, 
when they were considering what should 
be the constituent body to elect that House 
the same principle of selection rather than 
that of the admission of mere numbers 
ought to guide them in their attempts to 
improve the representation of the people. 
The subject of the elective franchise was a 
matter which might fairly engage, and 
which ought to engage, their serious con- 
sideration. They ought not to shrink from 
discussing the question how they could 
amend the representation and the franchise 
at full length and in the most thorough 
manner, They had been told that that 
Bill was supplementary and complementary 
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to the measure of the Government. He 
did not know how far that Bill was to be 
ealled either supplementary or comple- 
mentary, but that debate certainly was of 
great importance as supplementary to the 
discussion upon the principles of the Go- 
vernment Franchise Bill. The principles 
of the Government Franchise Bill were not 
as satisfactorily discussed even in the 
lengthened debate which had taken place 
upon them as they would have been if they 
had been brought into more direct issue ; 
but they had been treated rather in relation 
to another portion of the Reform scheme 
which was then not before the House, and 
the House did not go as fully as it was de- 
sirable it should do into the principle upon 
which the suffrage should be extended. 
The discussion that day, whatever its re- 
sults might be, had, however, done a great 
deal to supplement and complete their 
discussion upon the principle on which the 
franchise should be extended. Before 
sitting down he was anxious to join his 
voice to that of the hon. and learned 
Member for Southwark (Mr. Locke) in 
expressing a sincere hope that before the 
debate closed—and there was still time 
left for it—they might be favoured with 
the views of the hon. Member for West- 
minster (Mr. Stuart Mill.) He and that 
hon. Gentleman had known each other be- 
fore in other positions, and he felt that the 
hon. Gentleman would not believe him to 
be guilty of any flattery when he said 
that that was a question which the hon. 
Member had made so much his own, and 
on which he had written so well, and also 
spoken so ably in former debates; that it 
was natural when they were discussing 
questions of that importance—questions of 
principle rather than of detail—they should 
be anxious to know what his opinions on 
the subject were. The impression of some 
Gentlemen when they came down to the 
House that day was that the views of the 
hon. Member for Westminster were likely 
to be favourable to the principle embodied 
in that Bill. Whether they were so or 
not it was impossible for him to tell, but 
he was sure the House would listen with 
the greatest pleasure to anything which 
that hon. Member might say on the sub- 
ject. The hon. Gentleman, he knew, took 
in the main the view he had himself just 
expressed—namely, that it was important 
so to arrange the representation as to get 
the best possible selection of Members for 
the House of Commons ; and he therefore 
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whether, in his opinion, the prineiple of 
the hon. Member for Hull’s proposal was 
not one well worthy of their consideration ? 

Mr. ACLAND said, that nobody was 
more anxious than he was to hear the hon. 
Member for Westminster, and if that hon. 
Gentleman wished then to address the 
House he should very willingly give place 
to him. [Mr. J. Sruart Mitt shook his 
head.] It was a remarkable fact that 
nobody had explained what was the real 
principle of this Bill. The leader of the 
Opposition had maintained a most doubtful 
silence, and had left the tacties to be pur- 
sued to be gradually revealed by those of 
his followers who had taken part in the 
debate. They had had various statements 
as to the nature and intention of that 
measure. The right hon. Member for 
North Staffordshire (Mr. Adderley) had 
told them that new restrictions were to be 
combined with the proposed £7 franchise, 
that that Bill was to be a clog and an addi- 
tional check upon the extension of the 
suffrage. The hon. Baronet who had just 
spoken (Sir Stafford Northeote) only ac- 
cepted the measure as a safeguard ; and 
then he let out the result of the most re- 
markable silence maintained on the Oppo- 
sition side for the last fortnight. [** Oh, 
oh !”’] Well, he had himself been engaged 
in other duties in the country at Whitsun- 
tide, and he had tried in vain to find out 
what was to be the move on the other side 
on Monday ; but at length they had heard 
from the hon. Baronet that he was deter- 


mined to oppose any reduction of the fran- 
chise, and that he, in fact, regarded that 
Bill as a substitute for the extension of the 


suffrage. Not being himself a pupil of the 
hon. Member for Birmingham, nor even 
searcely having the honour of his acquaint- 
ance, he must nevertheless bear his per- 
sonal testimony to the fact that in 1859 
that hon. Gentleman had held just the 
same language before his constituents as 
he had held in that House. The hon. 
Member for Birmingham, when denouncing 
“ fancy’’ franchises before his constituents, 
made use of the expression that he was a 
Conservative in the sense of going upon 
the old principles of the Constitution. The 
present Bill proposed to establish an official 
test for the qualification of a voter, irre- 
spective of providence, character, or pros- 
perity. That test was to be an examination 
of a purely abstract kind—not an examina- 
tion as to real knowledge or practical skill 
—not a proof that a man had done or 
eould do anything beyond working a sum. 
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He was not opposed to what were called 
‘fancy franchises,’ but maintained that 
they ought to be unconnected with the 
Government for the time being. This 
Bill, however, placed in the hands of subor- 
dinate officers of the executive Govern- 
ment the power of conferring the right of 
voting in this country as regarded all men 
who did not live in £10 houses. If that 
principle were applied to the boroughs, 
hon. Gentlemen opposite could not with 
any face refuse to apply it also to the coun- 
ties. Were they prepared to say that the 
mere abstract, standard of reading, writing, 
and ciphering, applicable to little boys of 
eleven or twelve years of age who worked 
for farmers, was to be the test by which 
men should be admitted to exercise the 
elective franchise? Hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite knew there was nothing which in 
their hearts they so much hated as a mere 
abstract intellectual qualification. A notice 
of Motion which he had himself given had 
been referred to as being of an analogous 
character to the present measure; but 
none of the franchises proposed by him 
were dependent on the official action of 
Government employés. He had often said 
that a mere house test, though a good 
one, ought not to be the only test for a 
voter. 


He was very favourable to educa- 
tional tests which fulfilled the conditions 
of social as well as purely intellectual 


qualification. If the hon. Member could 
point out any local or other machinery in- 
dependent of the Government and applied 
by persons having no direct interest in the 
control of the examinations he would be 
disposed to support it. 

Mr. MONTAGU CHAMBERS said, he 
wished to explain his reasons for voting 
against the Bill. Although he had listened 
attentively to the debate, he had failed to 
discover that anything liked a fixed idea 
prevailed with regard to the principle 
of the Bill, or any precise explanation as 
to what was contemplated by it. He was 
unable to discover whether it was edu- 
cation alone or education coupled with 
some other qualification that should give 
the vote. He would therefore start with 
supposing that they meant education alone ; 
and having listened to the speech of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bir- 
mingham, and certain philosophic extracts 
that had been read from the writings of 
the hon, Gentleman the Member for West- 
minster, he could not ascertain what was 
meant by education. Was it mere book 
learning ? Was it the instruction which 
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might be obtained in our ordinary schools 
in reading, writing, and ciphering, or was 
it that more extensive instruction which 
would enable a man to judge of the value 
of the vote with which he might be in- 
trusted ? Upon that point no two speakers 
seemed to concur in opinion, each person 
classifying the description of education to 
be required under different heads. Sup- 
posing it to mean, to use an ancient ex- 
pression to be found in Bacon, that it was 
simply book-learning, then the course of 
the debate had introduced a number of 
difficulties having reference to University 
or middle-class education, and such as was 
given to the working classes. But if the 
supporters of the Bill would look to its pro- 
visions and see the nature and character of 
the education contemplated, and the ex- 
amination which those who desired a 
vote were to undergo, this would be found 
to be an attempt to deceive and injure 
them, and he had no hesitation in saying 
that it was an extremely insidious Bill, and 
likely to do them more harm than good. 
Seareely a working man would submit him- 
self to the examination proposed, and, ac- 
cording to his impression of the working 
classes, when they came to read this debate 
they would exclaim ‘“‘ What is the House 
of Commons about?’’ If any hon. Mem- 
bers had taken the trouble merely to 
glance over the heads of the clauses they 
would find how impossible it would be to 
work this Bill. Hon. Members opposite 
did not appear to understand its remark- 
able provisions. The third clause enacted 

“That any such person, to be entitled to a 
certificate of educational qualification under this 
Act must pass, in conformity with the provisions 
therein contained, a satisfactory examination in 
reading, writing from dictation, and elementary 
arithmetic, that is to say in simple addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division; and also 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division 
of money.” 


Now, he ventured to affirm that there was 
not a Member in that House who was not 
a banker, or accountant, or very quick at 
figures who could do a sum that might be 
required under this Bill in the division of 
money ; and to prove that assertion he 
called upon hon. Gentlemen to rapidly an- 
swer him this question. Supposing that 
they had £100 placed in their hands, and 
they had to pay their workmen £3 8s. 6d. 
each, how many could they pay out of it ? 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o’clock. 
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LAW OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 
AMENDMENT BILL—(No. 61.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to Order.) 
Clauses 1, 2, and 3 agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Murder to be of two degrees). 
Eart GREY objected to the proposed 
division of murder into first and second 
degrees. He thought that it would be 


better to place the latter in the category of 
manslaughter and to have two degrees of 
the latter crime ; but he thought it would 
be better to retain the punishment of death 


for murder according to the existing state 
of the law. He moved the omission of the 
clause. 


Moved to omit Clause 4.—(The Earl 
Grey.) 


Toe LORD CHANCELLOR admitted 
that in his evidence before the Royal Com- 
mission he declared such a distinction un- 
necessary ; not, however, that he thought 
any harm would accrue from it. The in- 
tention of the clause was that aggravated 
murder should be punishable with death, 
and that murders not so aggravated, and 
the punishment of which under the present 
system was commuted on appeal to the 
Home Secretary, should not involve the 
capital penalty. This would be effected 
by calling the latter murder of second 
degree. He thought it essential to draw 
& distinction between murder of an ag- 
gravated distinction and murder committed 
on the spur of the moment without pre- 
meditation—such for instance as the case 
of a man who killed a keeper in a poaching 
encounter, or a shepherd who took the life 
of a thief breaking into his master’s sheep- 
fold. Such a distinction had been success- 
fully adopted in New York, Massachusetts, 
and other States of North America. The 
Bill was framed on the recommendations 
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of the Commissioners, and after introducing 
it he thought it right to submit it to the 
Judges. The result was that only two 
objected to the proposed distinction, while 
many of the others expressed themselves 
strongly in its favour as likely to act very 
beneficially. There was an objection to 
giving the name of manslaughter to murder 
of the seeond degree, manslaughter being 
a crime of which the degrees were very 
wide apart, and the penalty varying from 
a day’s imprisonment to penal servitude 
for life. It would not be right to class a 
man who had carelessly caused the death 
of another by running over him with a per- 
son who had nearly incurred the capital 
penalty. He thought it was very desir- 
able that the term murder should attach 
to some cases where capital punishment was 
not inflicted, for the name of murder would 
be regarded as a stigma even among the 
most depraved classes, He could not there- 
fore accede to the Amendment, and hoped 
their Lordships would adopt a clause which 
had received the sanction of a large propor- 
tion of the Judges. 

Tue Eart or LONGFORD supported 
the Amendment, regarding the proposed 
distinction as uncalled for. 

Eart RUSSELL thought the clause 
was in accordance with the present state 
of publie opinion, which was in favour of 
capital punishment for aggravated cases of 
murder. He did not, however, think that 
the distinction between the two degrees of 
murder was drawn with sufficient distine- 
tion ; and that as the clause now stood it 
might happen that crimes of one degree 
might be punished under the head of the 
other degree. At the same time, he be- 
lieved the Bill to be a step towards the 
abolition of capital punishment. While he 
agreed to the distinction he would ask his 
noble and learned Friend (the Lord Chan- 
cellor) a question with respect to the precise 
effect of the clause as it stood; for he re- 
membered a case of a man being pushed by 
another into a river and drowned, which he 
thought under the wording of the clause 
would be murder of the second degree, 
though it appeared to him that if capital 
punishment was desirable it should apply to 
a case of that kind. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND said, he 
was somewhat surprised at the remarks 
made by the noble Ear! at the head of the 
Government. Until he heard the noble 
Earl’s observations he had been under the 
impression that this was a Government 


Bill, that its details had been discussed in 
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the Cabinet, and that it had now been 
brought forward on the united authority of 
the Government. Not, however, having 
ever had the honour of ,a seat in the 
Cabinet he might be wrong in his con- 
jectures as to what took place in that 
august assembly. He hoped to convince 
his noble Friend behind him (Earl Grey) 
that the fourth clause ought to be retained. 
This was a part of the subject which had 
several times been discussed by the Com- 
missioners, who were clearly of opinion that 
there should be two classes of murder. 
Eight of the Commissioners were in favour 
of the retention of capital punishment, while 
four thought it might be done away with at 
once; but the whole of the Commissioners 
were of opinion that if capital punishment 
was retained, murders should be divided into 
two classes. A case occurred not long ago 
which showed the necessity of having two 
elasses of murder. A number of sailors, 
having got drunk in a public-house, one of 
them produced a knife, and, being inter- 
fered with by the landlord, the sailor, in 
giving a drunken lurch, struck him; the 
man died ; the sailor was tried for murder ; 
the Judge who tried the case Mr. Baron 
Channell, told the jury that, according to 
the present state of the law, they must 
find him guilty of murder. He was found 
guilty, and the last sentence of the law was 
pronounced with all solemnity ; but the same 
night the learned Judge wrote to the Home 
Secretary his opinion that the sentence 
ought to be commuted, and it was com- 
muted to transportation for life. If the 
distinction now sought to be established 
between murders of the first and second 
degree had existed, the prisoner would 
have been found guilty of murder in the 
second degree, and the Judge would at 
once have pronounced the appropriate sen- 
tence, which would have been carried into 
effect. It was very inconvenient when a 
prisoner was found guilty of a particular 
crime, and the sentence due to it was pro- 
nounced, yet was not carried into effect. 
If this clause of the Bill were adopted, 
in murders of the second degree the proper 
sentence would be pronounced, and almost 
always carried into effect. He was quite 
of opinion that capital punishment should 
be retained. He believed that burglars 
were often prevented from committing 
murder knowing that they would be hung 
for it. He hoped their Lordships would 
support the clause. 

Eart RUSSELL said, he quite agreed 
with his noble and learned Friend the 
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Lord Chancellor with respect to this Bill, 
and had been in communication with him 
in regard to it. He also agreed with 
the Commissioners that there should be a 
distinction between murders—as of the 
first and second degree. 

Lorp ROMILLY said, he could not 
agree with his noble and learned Friend. 
He feared that if there were two classes of 
murder there would not be in the public 
mind the same degree of culpability at- 
tached to the erime as it was desirable 
should exist. He thought that if there was 
to be any change that instead of making 
two classes of murder, it would be much 
better to have two classes of manslaughter 
—simple manslaughter and criminal man- 
slaughter. His noble and learned Friend 
instanced the case of a man who might kill 
a keeper in a poaching affray: but that 
was murder. Murder should be held up 
always as a horrible thing, and the public 
should be led to view it with the utmost 
detestation, which would not be the case 
if a distinction were drawn between mur- 
ders of the first and second class. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR. thought 
the distinction raised by the clause a good 
one. He was of opinion that there were 


crimes to which it was quite proper that 


the name of murder should continue to 
attach, whilst the capital punishment should 
be taken away. For instance, where a 
burglary was committed and resistance was 
made, and the burglars offered violence 
and killed a man, though without having 
had any intention to kill. This was mur- 
der now, and would remain so stili, though 
the clause would, in such a ease, not in- 
flict capital punishment. Where there was 
the intention to take life, or where the 
violence was of such a bloody nature as to 
clearly endanger life, the offence would 
remain capital. If they substituted aggra- 
vated manslaughter instead of murder of 
the second degree, it would only amount 
to a change of words, but the effect would 
not in his opinion be advantageous as if 
the Bill remained as it was. 

Eart GREY explained that he did not 
propose to do away with the three classifi- 
cations of crime; but his object was that 
murder in the first degree as defined in the 
Bill should remain murder, and that that 
alone should be murder. The next class 
of crime would be that of aggravated homi- 
cide, to be punishable as proposed in the 
Bill; and beyond that there would be a 
third class, comprising cases of ordinary 
manslaughter. He thought that this would 
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be a far better mode of classification than 
that contained in the Bill; and if he had 
had any doubt on the subject, that doubt 
was removed by the reasons given by the 
First Lord of the Treasury, who supported 
the Bill as it stood, on the ground that it 
would be a stepping-stone to doing away 
with capital punishment altogether. Now, 
in his judgment, on the contrary, the 
abolition of capital punishment altogether 
would be a very imprudent and dangerous 
thing. 


On Question, Whether the said Clause 
shall stand Part of the Bill? their Lord- 
ships divided :—Contents 38; Not-Con- 
tents 38. The Numbers being equal, it 
was (according to ancient Rule) Resolved 
in the Negative. 

CONTENTS. 


Cranworth, L.(Z.Chan- Chelmsford, L. 
cellor.) rey, L. (L. Cre- 
morne.) 

De Tabley, L. 

Dunsany, L. 

Foley, L. [ Teller. 

Hunsdon, L, (V. Falk- 
land.) 


Cleveland, D. 
Richmond, D. 
Somerset, D. 


Normanby, M. 


Airlie, E. 
Caithness, E. 
Camperdown, E, 
Chichester, E. 
Clarendon, E. 
Derby, E. 
Granville, E. 
Malmesbury, E. 
Russell, E. 


Kilmaine, L. 

Lyttelton, L. 

Lyveden, L. 

Mostyn, L. 

Northbrook, L. 

Overstone, L. 

Oxenfoord, L. (E. Stair) 

Panmure, L, (£. 
housie.) 

Portman, L. 

Rossie, L. (Z.Kinnaird) 

Sondes, L. 

Stanley of Alderley, L. 

Sundridge, L. (D. Ar- 

ll 


Eversley, V. 
Lifford, V. 


Abercromby, L. gyll.) 
Camoys, L. [Teller.] Wrottesley, L. 


NOT-CONTENTS. 
Belper, L. 


Bath, M. 
Brodrick, L. (V. Midle- 
ton.) 


Albemarle, E. 
Belmore, E. 
Effingham, E. 
Ellenborough, E, 
Fortescue, E. 
Grey, E. on 
Harrowby, E. 
Nelson, E. 
Romney, E. 
Shrewsbury, E. 
Sommers, E. 
Stradbroke, E. 
Hardinge, V. 
Hawarden, V. 
Leinster, V. (D, Lein- 
ster.) 


Castlemaine, L. 
Churchill, L. 
Colchester, L. 
Egerton, L. 
Harris, L. 
nm ag ag a 
oore, L. . Drog- 
heda.) ¢ 


Northwick, L. 
Redesdale, L. 

Romilly, L. [ Teller.] 
Silchester, L. (£. Long- 


Jord.) 
Somerhill, L. (4. Clan- 
ricarde.) 
Southampton, L, 
Taunton, L, 
Walsingham, L, 
Wynford, L, 


Carlisle, Bp. 

nate and Bristol, 
p- 

Lichfield, Bp. 

Peterborough, Bp, 
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Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, tha t 
in consequence of the decision just come 
to it would be necessary to give a very 
careful and attentive consideration to the 
definitions to be applied to murder and man- 
slaughter ; and he would therefore move 
that the Chairman report Progress. 


Motion agreed to. 


House resumed, and to be again in Com- 
mittee on Thursday next. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Six o’clock, till to-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, May 31, 1866. 


MINUTES.}—New Warr Issuep—For Bridg- 
water, v. Henry Westropp, esquire, void Elec- 
tion. 

Serect Commitrer—On Standing Orders, Mr. 
Whitbread added ; on Committee of Selection, 
Mr. Whitbread added. 

Pusuic Bitts—Resolutions in Committee—In- 
dustrial Schools [Expenses] ; Reformatory 
Schools [Expenses]. 

General Police and Improvement (Scot- 
land) Act (1862) Amendment.* 


Dai-| First Reading—General Police and Improve- 


ment (Scotland) Act (1862) Amendment * 


send” Reads 


ing — Marriages (Sydmonton) * 
[167]. 


Committee—Representation of the People [68 
and Re-distribution of Seats [138], adjourn 
debate [28th May] reswmed and again ad- 
journed ; Glebe Lands (Scotland) (re-comm.)* 


[165]. 
R — Glebe Lands (Scotland) (re-comm)* 


165}. 
Considered as amended—Lunacy Acts (Scotland) 
Amendment * [127]. 
na Reading—Customs and Inland Revenue * 
145}. 


THE VICE ROYALTY OF EGYPT. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. GREGORY said, he rose to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether a change has taken place 
in the succession to the Vice-royalty of 
Egypt, from the eldest agnate of Moham- 
med Ali to the descendants of the present 
Viceroy ; if so, how that change of suc- 
cession has been effected, and whether 
there is any information on the subject 
which may be laid before the House ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, in reply, that a 
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change had taken place in the succession 
of the Vice-royalty of Egypt, and that it 
had been brought about exclusively by an 
understanding between the Sultan and the 
Viceroy, with which no Foreign Power had 
anything to do. It would doubtless be 
remembered by his hon, Friend that a 
similar change had been made some years 
ago in the Royal family of Persia. He 
(Mr. Layard) understood, by a recently 
received telegram, that the firman autho- 
rizing the change of succession had been 
issued. No papers, however, having re- 
ference to the subject were in the posses- 
sion of the Government, but he believed 
the reasons for making the change would 
be communicated to Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, and when that had occurred he pro- 
mised to lay the communication before the 
House. 


AUSTRIA, PRUSSIA, AND ITALY— 
IMMUNITY OF MERCHANT SHIPS, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GREGORY said, he would now beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, Whether Austria, by an Im- 
perial Decree dated May 13th, and Prussia 
by a Decree dated May 19th, have agreed, 
in case of war, to confer on the enemy’s 
merchant ships at sea the same immunities 
as have been granted to neutral vessels 
by the Declaration of Paris (1856) ; whe- 
ther this principle is set forth in the Italian 
Maritime Code, and that, therefore, no 
declaration to this effect was required from 
Italy ; and, whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment has received any recent commu- 
nications from Foreign Powers upon this 
subject ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, in calling attention 
to the wording of the hon. Gentleman’s 
question, he seemed to confound two things 
which differed. The Declaration of Paris 
related to neutral goods on board enemy’s 
vessels and enemy’s goods on board neutral 
vessels, The decrees said to have been 
issued by Austria and Prussia announced 
the willingness of the Governments of those 
countries not to touch the enemy’s property 
in enemy’s vessels; that is to say, not to 
interfere with private property at sea, al- 
though belonging to the enemy, if they were 
assured of reciprocal treatment. He believed 
the decrees to that effect had been issued ; 
but he did not know what reply Italy had 
made upon the subject. With respect to 
the second part of the question, he could 
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find nothing in the Maritime Code of Italy 
declaring that the enemy’s merchant vessels 
were not liable to capture. He would, how- 
ever, have further inquiries made in refer- 
ence to the matter. As to the last part of 
the question, he had to say that no commu- 
nication had been received from Foreign 
Powers upon the subject. 


CHILE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. LIDDELL said, he wished to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is true that the Chilean 
Minister has demanded his passport ; and, 
if so, what are the grounds for this rupture 
of friendly relations with that Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. LAYARD: Sir, the Chilean Mi- 
nister has not asked for his passport; he 
has delivered letters of recall, but no rea- 
sons are assigned for that recall. From 
despatches received only yesterday from 
Chile, there is no reason to fear that there 
will be any interruption of the friendly re- 
lations between the two countries. 


THE CHINESE VISITOKS, 
QUESTION. 


Coronet SYKES said, he rose to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Pim and his son Yo-ho, 
and their Tartar and Mongol friends from 
Pekin, who have accompanied Mr. Hart, 
the [mperial Inspector of Customs, and are 
now in England, are accredited to the 
British Government in any official capacity, 
or are merely recommended to its courte- 
sies as travellers from China ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, in reply, that these 
Chinese gentlemen, with their Tartar and 
Mongol friends, as the hon. and gallant 
Member called them, had not been officially 
accredited to us, but they had come to 
England introduced by our Minister in 
China, to whom they had been very strongly 
recommended by the Chinese Government, 
in order to see the country and its institu- 
tions. He need hardly say that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would do all in their 
power to render their visit usefal and agree- 
able. He had every reason to hope that 
this preliminary visit would lead to a more 
formal Mission, and would tend greatly to 
improve the relations between the two 
countries, 
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COMPULSORY CHURCH RATE ABOLI- 
TION BILL—VICAR OF STOCKTON- 
ON-TEES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. FREVILLE-SURTEES said, he 
would beg toask Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, If the Compulsory Church Rate 
Abolition Bill became law, whether it would 
deprive, or not deprive, the Vicar of 
Stockton-on-Tees for the time being of the 
sum of £20 a year, which was settled on 
him ‘for ever hereafter” by an Act of 
Parliament passed in the reign of Queen 
Anne? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, in reply, that he had to thank 
the hon, Member for kindly sending him 
an extract of the Private Act under which 
he thought this sum was levied, Having 
examined that Act, and taken an opportu- 
nity of conferring with his hon, and learned 
Friend the Attorney General upon it, he 
had to state that they had no doubt at all 
that it was entirely beside the purpose of 
the Compulsory Church Rate Abolition Bill, 
It appeared to relate to a sum which was 
to be raised by authority of Her Majesty’s 
Justices of the Peace, and which was not 
at all dependent upon any vote of a pa- 
rochial community. The intention of the 
Bill was solely to affect funds raised by the 
parochial community, and consequently the 
Government thought the Act was entirely 
outside the provisions and purview of the 
Bill. If the hon. Gentleman should see 
reason to doubt the soundness of that opi- 
nion and should think it necessary to in- 
sert any words having relation to such 
cases, there would be every disposition to 
give them a fair iconsideration when they 
got into Committee on the Bill. 


PRUSSIA—THE GASTEIN CONVENTION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WATKIN said, he wished to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether under the ‘‘ Treaty of Navi- 
gation between Her Majesty and the King 
of Prussia,’’ signed at Gastein the 16th day 
of August, ]865, it was intended to include 
the shipping of the territory captured by 
Prussia and Austria ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, he must confess 
that he did not exactly understand his hon. 
Friend’s question ; but, concluding that he 
referred to Schleswig and Holstein he 
would remind the hon. Member that neither 
Schleswig nor Holstein had yet been as- 
signed to Austria or Prussia; and that, 
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therefore, the treaty to which he referred 
must apply to territories already possessed 
by Austria and Prussia. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY OF IRELAND, 
QUESTION, 


Mz. DILLON said, he wished to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 
the Revised Ordnance Survey of Ireland 
has been completed ; and if not, why it has 
been discontinued, and whether it is the 
intention of the Government that it shall 
be completed ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, it is not the 
case that the Revised Survey of Ireland 
has been discontinued. The counties of 
Louth and Dublin are now being revised ; 
and there is no intention of discontinuing 
the regular course of the Survey. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL [Bu 68.], AND RE-DISTRIBU- 
TION OF SEATS BILL [Bm 138}. 
(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir George 
Grey, Mr. Villiers.) 


COMMITTEE. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to Ques- 
tion [28th May], ‘That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair;’’and which Amend- 
ment was, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House, while ready to consider the general 
subject of a Re-distribution of Seats, is of opinion 
that the system of grouping proposed by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government is neither convenient nor 
equitable, and that the scheme is otherwise not 
sufficiently matured to form the basis of a satis- 
factory measure,”—( Captain Hayter,) 
—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. GOLDSMID said, he desired at 
the outset to thank the hon. and gallant 
Member for Harwich (Major Jervis) for 
kindly giving way to him on that occasion ; 
for, as one of the Members who had been 
designated “the dying swans,” the House 
would conceive that he was reasonably 
anxious to say a few words upon the Bill 
now before the House. The borough he 
had the honour to represent (Honiton) was 
one of those small boroughs which were 
most particularly affected by the Bill ; how- 


erers though he might speak in its name, 
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he did not speak in its name alone, but 
also in the name of a large number of 
other boroughs which were in a similar 

osition. He trusted the House would 

elieve him when he said that the course 
he was pursuing was not prompted by any 
spirit of opposition to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment ; because, since he had had the 
honour of a seat in that House, and before 
he was returned to Parliament, in the 
various contests he had entered into in 
order to obtain a seat, he had always pro- 
fessed Liberal principles, and desired to 
act with the great Liberal party. Before 
he proceeded further he wished to say that 
there were many hon. Members who held 
that the principle of population was the 
guide they ought to take in re-distributing 
seats. But he thought that principle could 
not be maintained for a moment. He 
thought so for several reasons. It was 
one element only—though certainly an im- 
portant one—to be taken into consideration 
in dealing with this subject. It could not 


be the only one, for, if it was, the House 
would be reduced to a very great difficulty. 
For instance, the metropolitan boroughs, 
which were now represented by eighteen 
Members, and, according to the Bil] which 
the Government had introduced, would be 


represented by twenty-two Members, ought 
to have as many Members as the entire 
Kingdom of Scotland. Again, the county 
of Middlesex, which at present was repre- 
sented by two Members, ought, upon the 
same principle, to have something like 
twenty Members. In another point of 
view the principle of population could 
not be followed, because he found that, 
according to the statistics that had been 
presented to them, Scotland, if it were 
to have the number of Members to 
which it would be entitled from the number 
of its population, would have sixty-nine 
Members, whereas, at the present moment, 
it had only fifty-three. In the same way 
England would be entitled to 467 Members 
instead of 500, and Ireland 122 instead of 
105. He thought that if they were to fol- 
low this principle—which many hon. Mem- 
bers appeared to have advocated simply 
because they were not aware of the con- 
clusions to which it would lead them—they 
would find they were following, not a 
guiding star, but an ignis fatuus. In 
coming more immediately to the Bill before 
the House it seemed to him to be pro- 
perly divided into two parts; one was that 
portion which disfranchised, and the other 
was that portion which enfranchised. He 
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would now deal with the first. As he un- 
derstood it, the proposal of the Govern- 
ment was to take twenty-four Members 
from the Ministerial side of the House and 
twenty-five from the other, and to deal 
with the seats so obtained by distributing 
them between the counties and boroughs. 
So far, therefore, as the disfranchising 
clauses were concerned, it appeared to him 
that the Government had fairly treated the 
two sides of the House. [Cries of “ No, 
no! 4] It was a matter of opinion. He 
desired to state his objections to the Bill as 
it stood, and to suggest, if possible, a course 
which might be acceptable to both sides of 
the House. He had endeavoured to consider 
the proposal of the Government as impar- 
tially as it was possible to a Member of a 
small borough to do. His first objection, 
then, was that there was no principle in the 
selection of the boroughs grouped. He 
understood the proposal to be that all 
boroughs containing fewer than 8,000 
inhabitants were to be grouped; but he 
found, on looking at the blue book pre- 
sented to the House by command of Her 
Majesty’s Government, that there were 
boroughs below that line and yet not 
grouped. He would give ar an ex- 
ample the boroughs of Bewdley and 
Droitwich, and he cited those places because 
they were represented by two gentlemen of 
different polities. According to the Census 
of 1861, these two places contained a po- 
pulation of little more than 7,000 each ; 
they were in the same county, and he be- 
lieved they were but a few miles apart from 
each other. Therefore, according to the 
principle of the Bill, he did not see why 
they could not properly have been grouped 
together, thus constituting a population of 
14,000 ; and that being below the second 
line the Government had drawn, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would thereby 
have obtained one more seat to deal with. 
His next objection was that in many of 
the groups which were proposed he was 
not able to discover the principle of geo- 
graphical contiguity, which the House 
had been told was the principle which 
guided the Government in this matter. He 
would give two or three instances drawn 
from personal knowledge rather than ob- 
servation of the map. He had the honour 
to stand at the last election for the borough 
of Cirencester, now represented by two 
Gentlemen on the opposite side of the 
House, and that borough it was proposed 
to group with Tewkesbury and Evesham. 
Evesham was twenty-five miles distant 
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from Cirencester as the crow would fly, 
and a hilly country separated the two 
places ; there was no direct communication 
between them, and he believed the inhabi- 
tants of Cirencester were in that delightful 
state that they hardly knew of the exist- 
ence of the borough of Evesham. The 
two boroughs were connected by no direct 
route, and the time occupied in travelling by 
a circuitous line of railways from one place 
to the other was little short of four hours 
and a half ; and consequently, with regard 
to these two boroughs, he could not dis- 
cover the operation of the principle of 
geographical contiguity. He was, however, 
more immediately concerned with Honiton, 
which was to be grouped with Bridport, (a 
maritime town, twenty-one miles distant), 
and with Lyme. Between these places 
there was no community of interest what- 
ever. Honiton was the centre of an agri- 
cultural district, having a large market 
where the inhabitants of the country for 
some miles round made their weekly pur- 
chases, and was a fair representative of the 
majority of our country towns. The ad- 
vantage of small boroughs had been clearly 
demonstrated by the leader of this House 
in 1859—yet now he proposed that these 
three small boroughs should be grouped to- 
gether and should only return one Member. 


{May 31, 1866} 





Now, he would ask the House to remember 
that at the present moment they had five | 
Members—Bridport had two, Honiton two, 
and Lyme one; and if hon. Gentlemen 
would cast their eyes through the groups, | 
they would find that no other boroughs | 
that had enjoyed the advantage of send- 
ing five Members to the House had been 
treated so badly as these. In every other 
ease where there were more than four 
Members belonging to the boroughs added 
together, the Government had given two 
Members to the group ; but on this point 
he would have more to say by-and-bye. 
There was only one other group to which 
he would advert—namely, that consisting 
of Horsham, Petersfield, Midhurst, and 
Arundel, which were in about the same 
state of ignorance with regard to each 
other as were the boroughs of Cirencester 
and Evesham. Now, he wished to direct 
the attention of the House to the line the} 
Government had proposed to draw. The, 
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15,000 and then to give them two Members. 
They also proposed, if a borough returned 
either one or two Members, and possessed 
at the last Census a population of more than 
8,000, that that borough should remain in 
undisturbed possession of its representa- 
tion. He thought he should be able to 
show that the Government proposals fixing 
the limit at which the smaller boroughs 
were to lose their privilege of returning 
Members to the House were not quite fair 
in their operation. For if there were 
vested rights above a certain line arbitrarily 
chosen, there must also be vested rights 
below it; and it was not fair to make a 
difference in the treatment of those vested 
rights merely because the populations of 
the boroughs happened to be above or be- 
low 8,000. De minimis non curat lex, 
said the legal maxim, and the boroughs 
with less than 8,000 inhabitants seemed to 
be treated according to this principle ; 
while as soon as they passed the limit of 
8,060 they rose into importance in the eyes 
of the Government. There were nine bo- 
roughs with populations between 8,000 
and 10,000—namely, Chichester, Guild- 
ford, Lewes, Maldon, Newark, Stamford, 
Tavistock, Windsor, and Wycombe; and 
it was certainly unfortunate to find that 
& great majority of the representatives of 
these boroughs were Liberals—there were 
fourteen Liberals and only four Conserva- 
tives. Another reason given for the line 
drawn in the Government Bill was that of 
the boroughs with less than 8,000 residents 
many were nomination boroughs. But 
were there not nomination boroughs above 
8,000 ? Influence of this kind: depended 
not so much on any limit of population as 
on the position which some particular man 
or five or six men held in the constituency. 
He could mention at least three places 
with populations above 30,000, where prac- 
tically one man returned the Member. 
Therefore, by doing away with smaller 
constituencies below the line of 8,000, they 
would not get rid of nomination boroughs. 
The proposition he would at the proper time 
have to make would obviate many of these 
objections, and would deal fairly with the 
boroughs both above and below 8,000. In 
his opinion adopting the Government pro- 
posal, the right method would have been to 


Government drew the line at 8,000, and declare that any borough below the line of 
their principle was, they said, as far as pos- | 8,000 should no longer enjoy the distinction 
sible, where geographical contiguity allowed, of separate representation, but should un- 
to group the boroughs with a population | dergo the penalty of grouping ; next, that 
below that line and give them one Meme- boroughs with between 8,000 and 10,000 


ber, except where the population was over | inhabitants now returning two Members 
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should, in future, only return one ; and, in he felt certain, would go as far as possible 
the third place, that boroughs with more | in endeavouring to rectify that injustice, 
than 10,000 inhabitants, whether now ex- | and therein the House would support him. 
isting, or toresult from the union of exist- The borough which he himself represented 
ing boroughs, should have two Members. (Honiton) might fairly be asked to give up 
This would be the legitimate conclusion of | its redundant representation ; and, having 
the Government proposition. If boroughs said last week in the face of his constitu- 
with more than 10,000 inhabitants claimed, | ents that Honiton was over-represented, 
on the ** vested rights”’ principle, to retain | he was not afraid to repeat the statement 
their two Members, what could they say of | in his place in Parliament ; but he did not 
boroughs situated a short distance from each | think it ought to be asked to give up more 
other, and having an aggregate population | than its fair share. If the right hon. 
much larger, yet being allowed to retain only | Gentleman, having considered his sugges- 
one representative? Of boroughs between | tion, were able to declare that it was one 
the limits of 8,000 and 10,000 there were | reasonable in itself, and one to which effect 
exactly nine, returning, he regretted for | ought to be given by the Bill before the 
the sake of his party, fourteen Liberals as | House, he should be happy by his vote to 
against four Conservatives, and one Mem- sanction a sacrifice which the country had 


ber taken from each of those would 
exactly supply the nine Members necessary 
to give a double representation to each of 
the groups of boroughs above 10,000. 
The coincidence was so exact that it 
appeared as if it were arranged by Pro- 
vidence to fill up the gap in the Govern- 
ment Bill. With regard to the second or 


enfranchising portion of the Bill, that some 
revision of the Government proposals was 
necessary was obvious from the fact that 


while such places as Middlesborough, Dews- 
bury and Gravesend were to return one 
Member, Croydon, a place with 20,000 in- 
habitants, was utterly unnoticed in the Bill. 
If, again, it was to be the rule to give a 
third Member to counties having a popula- 
tion over 150,000, why should not the rule 
be applied to the county of Middlesex and 
to the metropolitan boroughs? As re- 
garded Scotland, he was in favour of giving 
the proposed additional Members. The modi- 
fication of the plan which he advocated did 
not disturb the general scheme of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; it would be possible 
to adopt it without interfering with the prin- 
ciple of the Bill. For that right hon. Gen- 
tleman, before he entered the House, he 
entertained a strong personal admiration, 
and that admiration had if possible been 
increased by the noble manner in which, 
upon the second reading of the Franchise 
Bill, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
declared how he had thrown off the tram- 
mels and prejudices of his youth, and learned 
to have faith and trust in the people. If, 
therefore, he made out to the satisfaction 
of the right hon. Gentleman and to the 
satisfaction of the House that injustice 
had been committed unintentionally upon 
a portion of the people in order to favour 
another portion, the right hon. Gentleman, 


Ur. Goldsmid 


aright to expect. The result of that vote 
might be to deprive him of his seat in 
Parliament, but he did not think votes of 
hon. Members ought to be governed by per- 
sonal considerations. They ought to vote 
as their party required them (if they 
could honestly do so) as the represen- 
tatives of their constituents and the 
country, and not merely to give effect to 
their individual opinions. No one valued 
more than he did the position of s Member, 
or would do more, legitimately, to retain 
it, but for that purpose he would never 
give an unfair vote. He asked the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer not to place him in a position of 
difficulty by a refusal, but to allow all groups 
of boroughs having more than 10,000 in- 
habitants to retain two Members. Even 
then they would make great sacrifices, as 
he had shown in the case of his own 
group. The House had not yet heard the 
views of the Government on this subject. 
If any Member of the Government thought 
it worth while to express his opinion on the 
suggestion which he had made and other 
points connected with the Bill he should 
feel very grateful. 

Mr. GUSCHEN aaid, that before he 
proceeded to reply more in detail to 
the arguments of his hon. Friend who 
had just sat down and to those of 
the hon. and gallant Member for Wells 
(Captain Hayter) who had proposed 
the former Amendment, he thought it 
was due to the former hon. Gentleman 
to say there was a great difference 
between the Amendment which he had 
moved and that proposed by the hon. 
and gallant Member for Wells. (Mr. 
Goxpsmw said, he had uot moved any 
Amendment.] He had thought that his 
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hon. Friend had concluded with the 
Amendment which stood on the paper in 
his name; but he would say that there 
was a vast difference between the views 
of the hon. Member and those of the hon. 
and gallant Member for Wells. The two 
speeches, also, were of a totally different 
character. His hon. Friend had addressed 
himself to two points in the Government 
Bill, but he had not dealt in vague ge- 
neralities, such as those of the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and gallant Member for 
Wells, selected to command the consent 
of hon. Members of different parties and 
holding different views on the question of 
Reform. He had not used such words as 
“the scheme is otherwise unsatisfactory,”’ 
or, as ‘‘the scheme is immature.”’ He 
thought he was able to touch a blot in the 
scheme, and to that blot he had directed 
himself in his speech. And now, what was 
the position of the Government as regarded 
the whole question ? Their position was 
this: the hon, and gallant Member for 
Wells (Captain Hayter) had moved an 
Amendment with which the House was 
by this time sufficiently acquainted. In 


moving it the hon, and gallant Gentle- 
man called attention to certain matters 
which ought rather to be considered in 


Committee ; and he was followed by other 
Members who pointed out- certain anoma- 
lies and certain difficulties which appeared 
to them to arise out of the Government 
proposition, Then, on the Motion for the 
adjournment the other night a speech was 
delivered by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. 
Disraeli) in which he said the plan of the 
Government was now before Parliament 
for the first time as a whole—that the 
question of re-distribution had now come 
to be considered for the first time since 
the measures relating to Parliamentary 
Reform had been introduced by the Go- 
vernment. Now the House had the ques- 
tion before it in a third form—one dealing 
with a particular part of the scheme of the 
Government. His hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Honiton had addressed himself to 
two points, Ile said, in the first instance, 
the line should not be drawn at 8,000, 
but at 10,000, and that one Member should 
be taken from every borough having be- 
tween 8,000 and 10,000 inhabitants, which 
now returned two Members; and, in the 
second place, he proposed that the seats 
thus placed at the disposal of the House 
should be given to those groups of bo- 
roughs which, under the Government 
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scheme, would only receive one Member. 
It appeared to him that there was a great 
difference between those two propositions, 
As to the first, he was quite prepared to ad- 
mit that the House had a right to deal with 
boroughs having a population of 9,000 or 
10,000—or 15,000, as suggested by the 
hon. and gallant Member for Wells—in 
the same way as they had a right to deal 
with boroughs simply reaching the figure of 
8,000. In such matters it was impossible 
to adopt any but an arbitrary line ; and 
it was equally impossible to fix upon any 
arbitrary line which would not have the 
appearance of establishing certain ano- 
malies and of doing injustice more or less 
to particular boroughs. Supposing that 
instead of 8,000 the Government were to 
draw the line at 10,000, would not a bo- 
rough with a population of 9,999, or any 
other very high number over 9,000 be 
likely to Me of being disfranchised, 
while a borough with a population of 
10,250 was left in the enjoyment of its 
electoral privileges? It was impossible 
in this case to lay down any rule which 
would exclude individual cases of hard- 
ship. He was willing to admit that in 
the case of the borough which his hon, 
Friend represented there was a particular 
hardship. [** Hear, hear !’’] Honiton, Brid- 
port, and Lyme Regis had a population 
which came nearest to 15,000 of any of the 
boroughs which were to be grouped. If 
there was the slightest modification made 
in the 15,000 line, those three boroughs 
would be the first to get the benefit of 
it, They lost more than any other bo- 
roughs which were grouped, and were 
nearest the line of 15,000; and therefore 
he was not astonished that the hon. 
Member who represented Honiton should 
say there was a hardship in the case. 
It was matter for the House to consider 
whether the line was rightly drawn — 
whether 8,000 was the proper amount of 
population at which to draw the line. 
[** Hear, hear!’’] What the Government 
had endeavoured to do was this, so to draw 
the line that the Bill might pass. [‘* Hear, 
hear !’’] The Government would not have 
thought they were discharging their duty 
if they proposed the line suggested by the 
hon. and gallant Member for Wells — 
namely, the line of 15,000, instead of that 
of 8,000, because no Bill of even partial 
disfranchisement up to 15,000 would have 
a chance of passing in that House ; they 
therefore drew such a line as they thought 
would be adopted by Parliament. He was 
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repared to admit, therefore, that it was 
impossible to contend that a line of 8,000 
was better than one of 8,500 or 9.000, 
because, whatever the line which might be 
adopted, it would present anomalies and 
hardships ; and if the hon. Member for 
Honiton could induce the House to alter 
the line from 8,000 to 10,000 he could see 
no objection. The hon. Member had al- 
luded to Bewdley and Droitwich, and if the 
right hon. Baronet who represented Droit- 
wich wished to move that his borough 
should be grouped with Bewdley, no ob- 
jection would be made on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government. He now came 
to the second part of the proposal of 
his hon. Friend, the disposal of the seats 
to be gained. And he would ask his hon, 
Friend and the House to consider whe- 
ther they should compare the grouped 
boroughs with existing boroughs which 
were not touched, or whether they should 
not rather compare them with great unre- 
presented towns. Here arose a question 
of principle, not of an arbitrary line. 
Why should the grouped boroughs over 
10,000 inhabitants have two represen- 
tatives, while the large unrepresented 
boroughs were to have only one? Why 
should Honiton, Bridport, and Lyme 
Regis, with their 14,000 inhabitants, re- 
turn two Members, while towns with a 
population of 40,000 or 50,000, or even 
60,000, only returned the same number ? 
This was a question which might fairly be 
asked ; and the grouped boroughs had to 
be considered with reference to the unre- 
presented towns as well as with reference 
to those which now returned Members to 
Parliament. It was very strange that the 
chief opposition to the Government measure 
came from the Members for boroughs which 
were to be grouped. For what must those 
boroughs have expected? Some of them 
must have expected that they would be 
disfranchised altogether ; so that the pro- 
sem of the Government was one dealing 
eniently with them—far more leniently 
than the hon. and gallant Member for 
Wells proposed to deal with them. He 
repeated that the proposal of the Govern- 
ment was a lenient one; and having 
regard to the small amount of represen- 
tation which many large constituencies 
enjoyed, if a population of 5,000 or 6,000 
were allowed to return part of a Member 
of Parliament, surely that was all they 
could legitimately expect? The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Buckingham- 
shire said that the subject of Reform being 
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now before the House as a whole, they 
ought to consider the question of the fran- 
chise in conjunction with the question of 
the re-distribution of seats. Hon. Member 
would recollect that when the Franchise 
Bill alone was before the House, it was 
continually argued that it was impossible 
to say what would be the result of that 
measure till the scheme for re-distribution 
was before the House. But since this 
latter scheme had been introduced, how 
many Members had risen to show how far it 
would affect the balance of political power, 
and how the enfranchisement of the work- 
ing classes would operate? They had 
heard much of the claims of the grouped 
boroughs, of geographical distances, and 
of local inconveniences ; but had those 
hon. Members who were so anxious to see 
the Re-distribution Bill before the House 
applied themselves to show how the fran- 
chise, in respect of its extension among 
the working men, would be affected by the 
Bill for the Re-distribution of Seats? One 
of the arguments which had been used 
against the Government was, that by a re- 
distribution of seats it would be possible so 
to arrange the balance of power as to give 
a preponderating influence to the working 
classes. It was said that they already had 
25 per cent of the representation, and that 
when the scheme of re-distribution was 
brought forward it would be seen what an 
enormous amount of additional power would 
be conferred upon them. But had hon. 
Members since favoured the House with 


Had 


their opinions upon this subject? 
they shown that the Government had so 
manipulated the re-distribution of seats as 
to be unfair and unjust to any of the 


interests of the country? The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Buckingham- 
shire had a theory that the Government 
scheme was unfair to counties, because it 
did not take the large unrepresented towns 
away from the county constituencies. That 
was a very natural and clear objection ; 
but where were the Amendments in which 
the Conservative objections to the Bill were 
embodied? Had any Amendment been 
moved to the effect that the Government 
scheme did not sufficiently consider the 
agricultural interest, and that therefore it 
did not deserve the support of the House ; 
or had hon. Members below the gangway 
moved that the claims of the towns had 
not been sufficiently taken into considera- 
tion? The Amendments which had been 
proposed did not raise any question of 
principle at all. A comparison had been 
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drawn between the course taken by Earl 
Russell in 1859 and that pursued by the 
hon. Gentleman in moving this Resolution. 
But, in fact, there was a great difference 
between the two cases. In the Resolution 
moved in 1859 two distinet principles were 
affirmed ; while the Amendment of the hon. 
and gallant Member for Wells (Captain 
Hayter), like that moved by the noble Lord 
the Member for Chester (Earl Grosvenor) 
on the second reading of the Franchise Bill, 
raised no question of principle at all, but re- 
ferred only to procedure and time in vague 
terms which might gain the support of hon. 
Gentlemen holding different opinions, and 
be supported both by Conservatives and Li- 
berals. But the Amendment moved by the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government in 
1859 was a Liberal Amendment, and came 
from a liberal quarter. Now, however, 
where were the Conservative Amendments, 
coming from a Conservative quarter ? They 
were not to be seen; but in their place 
were Amendments moved by hon. Gen- 
tlemen on that (the Ministeria!) side of 
the House, and hon. Gentlemen opposite 
took advantage of those Amendments in 
order that they might not pledge them- 
selves to any single principle. Hon. 
Members opposite rejoiced in any Amend- 
ment and supported it, but confined them- 
selves to negative criticism. What was 
the Amendment of the hon. and gallant 
Member for Wells? It was to the effect 
“that the House, while ready to take into 
consideration the general subject of the 
re-distribution of seats, was of opinion that 
the system of grouping proposed by Her 
Majesty’s Government was neither conve- 
nient nor equitable, and that the scheme 
was otherwise not sufficiently matured.” 
Now, did not that present a striking con- 
trast to an Amendment which pledged itself 
to a particular principle? The proposed 
system of grouping, it was said, was neither 
convenient nor equitable. To which of the 
two phrases did hon. Gentlemen opposite 
commit themselves? [An hon, MEMBER: 
To both.] Was any question of justice 
involved? Did hon, Gentlemen opposite 
think, for instance, that it was unjust to 
disfranchise or take away a Member from 
a borough with a population of 7,000, and 
allow a borough with a population of 9,000 
to continue to be represented in Parlia- 
ment? If such an idea were entertained 
it would be impossible to move at all in the 
direction of the re-distribution of seats. 
The meaning of the word ‘‘ equitable” was 
what he had alluded to in replying to the 
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remarks of the hon. Member for Honiton. 
If it mean anything it meant this—that 
it was unfair to disfranchise a borough be- 
low a certain line unless they treated a 
borough above the line in much the same 
way. It was impossible to avoid some 
cases of hardship. The hon. and gallant 
Member had said it was very hard for a 
borough with a certain population to return 
only a part of a Member to Parliament, 
while a neighbouring borough returned two 
Members. But the hon. Gentleman repre- 
sented Wells, and how was that borough 
treated by the Reform Bill of 1832? 
Frome possessed a population of 10,000, 
and had one Member given to it, while 
Wells, with a much smaller population, 
which was close by, continued to return 
two. Now, it might have been said 
that it was very inequitable that Wells 
should return two Members, while Frome, 
with double the population, returned only 
one. In the same way other boroughs with 
large populations might say it was inequit- 
able that smaller boroughs should return a 
greater number of Members. It was im- 
possible to deal with these questions on a 
principle of abstract justice, and no one 
knew that better than the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Disraeli), who in 
1859 discovered that it was necessary that 
certain boroughs should be partially dis- 
franchised in order to make the representa- 
tion more fitted to the wants of the times. 
What, then, was the principle involved in the 
Government scheme, which it had been said 
was neither convenient nor equitable? The 
hon. and gallant Member for Wells had 
remarked that illustrations were better than 
arguments, and had acted very fairly on 
his own principle, as he had illustrated a 
great deal and argued nothing. He had 
given illustration after illustration to show 
that the boroughs proposed to be grouped 
together were widely apart from each other 
and not locally connected, but he had alto- 
gether failed to prove the necessity of their 
being locally connected. He proceeded on 
the assumption that the boroughs must be 
near one another, and that there must be 
a local connection between them. For ex- 
ample, he had assumed that a town like 
Oxford would be quite prepared to absorb a 
town like Woodstock. He contended that 
the Government proposition involved cer- 
tain anomalies, but he did not deal with the 
question of principle at all. Now, it ap- 
peared to him (Mr. Goschen) that the 
scheme of the Government did involve 
questions of principle which must be fairly 
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brought before the House. First, there 
was the question whether the Government 
was right in dealing as it had done simply 
with boroughs below a certain line, and in 
not adding to the groups boroughs at pre- 
sent unenfranchised, but having a claim to 
be enfranchised. Again, large villages 
might have been taken in, and in this way 
decaying boroughs might have been per- 
petuated. It might, too, have been said 
that the Government ought to have based 
their scheme on the number of electors, 
instead of basing it on the population. If 
the Government had proposed a measure 
without a principle, and had merely dealt 
with the case of every individual borough 
according to their owu view of the merits, 
hon. Members would have said a great 
deal, and justly so, about the injustice of 
such a proceeding. It was necessary, there- 
fore, to adopt some principle, and to deal 
with all boroughs alike without partiality 
to a friend or foe. The line of 8,000 had 
been adopted as a fair and practical one. 
The hon. and gallant Member had said 
that some of the grouped boroughs were 
so distant from each other and had so few 
interests in common that it was an ab- 
surdity to connect them together. That 
view had been repeated by a certain por- 
tion of the press. But was there a greater 
difference between the interests of the lace- 
makers of Honiton and the sailors and rope- 
makers of Bridport than there was between 
the interests of various classes of electors 
in the borough of Westminster? The leader 
of the Conservative party had said, and 
with great justice, that if there were only 
local constituencies there would be only 
landowners and merchants in that House, 
and elaborate arguments had been made 
use of to show that purely local con- 
stituencies were bad constituencies, and 
that it was desirable to have varied ele- 
ments. Now, if there were two conflict- 
ing elements in two different towns which 
were together to return one Member to 
Parliament, was there not a better chance 
that they would send a Member who repre- 
sented colonial interests, Indian interests, 
or the interests of men of letters—in fact, 
the very class of men whom the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Buckingham- 
shire so much desired to see represented 
in that House? Another objection was 
that the boroughs forming a group were, 
in some instances, situate in different coun- 
ties; but how that circumstance should 

revent their sending a good Member to 

arliament he was at a loss to understand. 
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(In the Scotch and Welsh groups the bo- 
roughs were frequently at a very great 
distance from one another. Every ano- 
maly which had been pointed out occurred 
in the case of the Scotch boroughs. 
There were enfranchised towns and bo- 
roughs lying quite close to Greenock and 
Glasgow, and yet not taken in by them, 
as the hon. and gallant Member would 
take Woodstock into Oxford, but coupled 
with other towns which had the whole 
county lying between them. How had the 
system worked in Scotland? Were hon. 
Members dissatisfied with it? [*‘ No!’’] 
In England the result, no doubt, would be 
the same, because the arguments which 
had been brought forward to show that 
the system was bad would not hold water. 
The argument was that grouped towns 
ought to have local interests in common, 
and he supposed the clergy of Wells ob- 
jected to be coupled with the manufacturers 
of Westbury ; but in the great town and 
county constituencies there were already 
samples of these anomalies, if they were 
such, and he did not think these varied 
constituencies sent to the House worse 
Members than those Members who speci- 
ally represented local interests. The view 
that it would have been fairer to have taken 
the numbers of electors, instead of the 
numbers of population, was not one likely 
to be popular in that House. It might 
be said that the electors of a borough 
would indicate ita standard better than 
the whole population ; but if, as the right 
hon. Member for Calne (Mr. Lowe) said, 
every man could have the franchise if he 
would not drink too much, it was clear that 
the population must everywhere be taken as 
the standard rather than the actual num- 
ber of electors. He could assure the House, 
having made the necessary calculation, 
that, had the electoral test been adopted 
instead of that of population, there would 
have been very little difference in the re- 
sult. Only-five of the boroughs touched 
by the Government Bill would have es- 
eaped under the electoral line, and the 
borough represented by the hon. and gal- 
lant Member who moved the Amendment 
(Wells) was one, and Lichfield, which 
was represented by the hon. and gallant 
Member who seconded it, was another. 
He did not think that the hon. Baronet 
who had given notice of an Amendment, 
to the effect that the electoral test ought 
to have been taken, would be able to per- 
suade the House that the present number 
of the electors of a borough was a better 
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test of the merits of that borough for en- 
franchisement or disfranchisement than the 
population test. He would defy any hon. 
Member to bring forward a scheme of dis- 
franchisement that should give satisfaction 
to those about to be disfranchised, or one 
that would not present anomalies, for there 
were so many and so great anomalies that, 
if they were to be swept away by a single 
Bill, it would be utterly impossible to pass 
it. Would hon. Members support the hon. 
and gallant Member for Wells in drawing 
the line at 15,000? Were they pre- 
pared to go further in the direction of 
disfranchisement than the Government ? 
[**No!’’] It appeared that they were 
not; and yet they were going to vote 
with the hon. and gallant Member. Hon. 
Members opposite would not embody the 
views expressed in their speeches in a Bill, 
[Laughter.| Hon. Members must ex- 
cuse the slip, he meant they would not 
embody their views in an Amendment; 
they would not fight the Government on 
a single point of principle; they would 
only join in a general and sweeping con- 
demnation. [*‘ Hear, hear!’’] He was 
glad that hon. Members pleaded guilty to 
that charge. He was glad that they ac- 
knowledged that these were their tactics, 
by which they were gaining as many re- 
eruits as they could from the Liberal party 
under something like false pretences— 
[“Oh, oh !” and cheers}|—to vote with 
those in whose speeches they did not con- 
cur. Surely an Amendment ought to be 
looked upon in the light not only of the 
words upon the paper but of the speeches 
of those who supported it. Did hon. 
Members opposite concur in the general 
tendeney of the speech of the hon. and 
gallant Member? If they did it was 
natural they should vote with him and 
with the party to whom the hon. and gallant 
Member spoke when he used the word 
‘*we”—though who they were he did not 
know, unless one were the noble Lord 
the Member for Huntingdonshire (Lord 
Robert Montagu), who had told the House 
that he knew all about the alterations 
made in the Amendment, made in order 
to beat the Government. But hon. Mem- 
bers opposite did not agree with those 
on the Liberal side of the House upon the 
general question of Reform. Let hon. Mem- 
bers put their views into a Resolution, 
let them show how the unrepresented 
towns ought to be taken out of the coun- 
ties in order to increase the power of the 
agricultural constituencies, and then let 
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them see how many Members on the Liberal 
side of the House would be ready to agree 
with them. The Members who sat for con- 
demned boroughs were ready enough to 
unite with hon. Members opposite in saying 
that the Government scheme was immature 
—but where was the immaturity? Let 
them lay their finger on the particular 
deficiency. et them show how the 
unenfranchised towns ought to be en- 
franchised. Hon. Members opposite had 
always claimed that the counties ought 
to be more largely represented than they 
were at present. The Government had 
increased the representation of the coun- 
ties by their proposal; but were hon, 
Members opposite satisfied? No; they 
did not want the representation increased 
in the way proposed; it was to be 
in quite a different form. What they 
wanted was not so much an increased 
representation of the populous counties as 
an increase in the representation of the 
agricultural interest. If on the score of 
population increased representation were 
given to the populous counties, they said, 
** No, we don’t mean those counties, but 
the agricultural counties ;’’ and thus they 
shifted about from one argument to 
another, according to the exigencies of 
theircase. The counties had been fairly 
dealt with by the scheme of the Govern- 
ment. [** No!””] No? Then why was there 
notan Amendment to that effect? [An 
hon. MemBer: Wait!] There was an 
Amendment on a point of detail announced 
for Committee, but there was none on 
principle, and why? Because hon. Mem- 
bers opposite knew that upon this point 
they were not able to get the support 
of Members of the Liberal party. The 
fact was they put the issue upon ques- 
tions of procedure and upon vague adjec- 
tives ; they called the measure inexpedient, 
without showing what the inexpediency 
was; they called it inequitable, without 
showing the principle of justice that was 
violated ; they called it immature without 
showing what a prepared scheme would 
be ; and then hon. Members on both sides 
could unite in an adverse vote. Such a 
course was natural for hon. Members op- 
posite; but was it natural for Liberal 
Members, because the lacemakers of Honi- 
ton did not choose to vote with the rope- 
makers of Bridport, to postpone the en- 
franchisement of 400,000 persons? The 
Government had introduced a Franchise 
Bill and a Bill for the Re-distribution of 
Seats. In compliance with the wish of 
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the House, the Franchise Bill and the Re- 
distribution Bill were to be united, and 
surely it was the duty of Parliament to 
see that the enfranchisement, which it had 
thought just and expedient, should not be 
defeated by the incorporation of the two 
Bills, Surely, questions of distance and 
local interests ought not to be allowed to 
impede the progress of a large measure 
such as this. Surely it would be unworthy 
of the Liberal party to allow the Bill to 
be thrown out upon subsidiary questions 
which ought to be debated in Committee. 
Every one must see that the adoption of 
the Amendment of the hon. and gallant 
Member was fatal to the Bill; there was 
no doubt it was meant to condemn the 
whole scheme ; that was what was meant 
by the word “ otherwise ;”’ it was designed 
to include everybody who had any objec- 
tion whatever to make to either of the 
united Bills. This was the question before 
the House, and the Government could not 
accept a defeat upon the Amendment of 
the hon. and gallant Member for Wells. 
The arguments that had been used were 
arguments for Committee ; the question of 
grouping was a question for Committee; 
the question whether the proposed groups 
could have been more conveniently ar- 
ranged was a question for Committee. 
If hon. Members would look at the map 
they would see that if the principle the 
Government had adopted of not adding 
unenfranchised towns to large enfranchised 
towns were to be carried out, very few 
changes could be made in the plan of 
grouping they had proposed; but every 
case of grouping must be dealt with in 
Committee, and could not be made the 
basis of a proposition for condemning the 
whole scheme as immature, unjust, and 
inconvenient. Upon that question the Go- 
vernment were prepared to join issue with 
the hon. and gallant Member. Members 
of the Liberal party who were disposed to 
enfranchise householders at between £10 
and £7 could not, because in some cases 
the distances between grouped towns were 
too large, declare that the scheme of 
grouping was incomplete, and refuse to 
support the Bills which, in deference to 
the views of the House, had been 
united—they would not consent to have 
the reduction of the franchise and the 
granting of new Members to large’ and 
important places relegated to a future 
Session, because of difficulties on minor 
details, exaggerated in order that hon. 
Members opposite might. be able to unite 
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with dissatisfied Members on the Liberal 
side of the House. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON: I want to 
hear some unofficial and independent Mem- 
ber on either side of the House rise and 
tell us, now that we have the whole scheme 
of the Government before us, he thinks it 
is a scheme which we ought to adopt with 
a view to improve the representative sys- 
tem of thiscountry. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman who has just sat down (Mr. Goschen) 
has told us—and I heard the announcement 
with no surprise—that he liked the speech 
of the hon. Member for Honiton (Mr. 
Goldsmid) very much better than that of 
the hon. and gallant Member for Wells 
(Captain Hayter). Now, I take a different 
view, and venture to prefer the speech of 
the hon. and gallant Member for Wells. I 
do so for two reasons. In the first place, 
the hoy. and gallant Member addressed to 
this House a clear and able argument 
against the re-distribution part of the Go- 
vernment measure—an argument which, I 
venture to say, the right hon. Gentleman 
has altogether failed to answer. And if, 
as the right hon. Gentleman tells us, the 
Government have adopted their re-distribu- 
tion plan in order that the Bill may pass, 
I must say I think they are very unfortu- 
nate in the line they have taken. But, 








again, I prefer the speech of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Wells, because the 
| hon. Gentleman (Mr. Goldsmid) was good 
| enough to suggest that Droitwich should 
| be grouped with Bewdley, and the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Goschen) said that if 
I had any wish of that kind, the Govern- 
ment would be willing to gratify it. Sir, I 
am very much obliged to the right hon. 
Gentleman and to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for this offer, but I have no wish for 
any such arrangement. The fact, how- 
ever, remsins—this is the second night of 
the debate, and yet up to this moment, 
except from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster and 
the Solicitor General, we have not heard 
one single speech which has not been made 
in opposition to the Government measure. 
It is true that the hon. and learned Member 
for Southwark (Mr. Locke) made a very 
amusing speech the other evening, but it 
was not a speech in favour of the Bill; it 
was little more than an attack upon my 
hon. Friend the Member for Maldon (Mr. 
Sandford). Every other speaker has found 
fault with the measure of the Government. 
No doubt it is natural that if Gentlemen 
find that the boroughs they represent are 
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placed at a disadvantage by the proposal of 
the Government, they should rise in succes- 
sion to complain of the Bill and its pro- 
visions ; but I agree with my right hon. 
Friend near me, that, now we have the 
whole measure before us, the time has ar- 
rived when we may fairly consider whether 
or not the scheme of the Government in all 
its parts justifies the hope that if we go 
into Committee we shall be able, upon that 
basis, to arrive at a settlement of this great 
and difficult question. I think it right, 
therefore, that this debate should take a 
rather wider scope than it has hitherto 
taken, while restricted to the complaints 
of hon. Members as to the position of their 
respective boroughs, and the effect the Re- 
distribution Bill would have upon them. If 
the House will indulge me with their 
attention I desire to state the views I have 
been led to form after listening to the dis- 
cussions that have taken place, because I 
think that on a subject of such vital im- 
portance and such extreme difficulty a man 
is bound to state what he thinks and what 
are the impressions made upon him by the 
Government measures, and the arguments 
he has heard ; and [ think it may possibly 
be my duty to express some opinions whieh 
may not be altogether in accordance with 
the prevailing views on either side of the 
House. I am one of those who do very 
sincerely wish, now that this question has 
been revived, that we should come to a 
settlement of it in the present Session. 
Valuable as the time of Parliament is, 
pressed as we always are with public busi- 
ness, it is most undesirable that we should 
be obliged to devote year after year to the 
consideration of a question of this magni- 
tude and difficulty. But I believe it would 
be impossible to arrive in this Session at a 
solution of it, and I think the blame is to 
be attributed entirely to the Government 
for the manner in which they approached 
its consideration. The Government, I 
think, are deeply to be blamed for having 
committed that which in my opinion is the 
greatest fault a Government can commit, 
in dealing with a subject of this magni- 
tude precipitately, and without due con- 
sideration.-- Their provisions of the scheme 
before the House are indeed immature. 
They have not been devised with that care, 
deliberation, and foresight which ought to 
have been exercised by the Government 
under these circumstances. In viewing 


calmly the plan of the Government I can 
trace nothing in it of patriotism or of 
wisdom ; I cannot trace in it even the ordi- 
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nary prudence which ought to characterize 
men who have to deal with a large public 
question like this. I remember, in that able 
essay on Representative Government which 
has been referred to so often in these de- 
bates, a passage in which the hon. Member 
for Westminster (Mr. Stuart Mill), depart- 
ing, I think, in some degree from the ealm 
and argumentative tone which distinguishes 
the greater part of the work, lays it down 
that we, the Conservative party, by the law 
of our existence, and as a matter of neces- 
sity, are what he calls the stupidest party 
in the State. That was the opinion of the 
hon. Member for Westminster when he 
wrote his book. I should like to know 
what he thinks now. He has changed 
many opinions expressed in that book, and 
I am disposed to think that when he re- 
flects calmly upon the history of this Re- 
form Bill, he will change that opinion also; 
for I doubt whether he can recall to mind 
any measure brought forward by the Con- 
servative party which has been so strangely 
mismanaged in all its parts, as the Reform 
Bill has been by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Sir, I deplore these mistakes, for 
they are grave and serious; and I wonder 
at them yet more because it appears to me 
that no Government, feeling called upon to 
deal with a great and difficult question, 
ever had before them a clearer and an 
easier course than the Government had this 
year in relation to Reform. Looking at 
the history of the last six years, I quite 
admit that when Earl Russell found him- 
self again at the head of the Government, 
it was most natural—nay, it was almost a 
matter of course that he should try to deal 
with this subject. I further admit that the 
Government have done one most wise and 
prudent thing—they have rendered the 
House one essential service in providing 
statistics. Whether they were provided 
on their own suggestion or on that of the 
noble Lord the Member for Haddington- 
shire (Lord Elcho), I will not stop to in- 
quire. It was wise to call for these sta- 
tistics, for they placed us in a position of 
advantage in considering this subject. But 
when statistics had been called for, why 
did not the Government wait till they got 
them? It se most unaccountable that 
the Government should impose on persons 
all over the country the labour of furnish- 
ing statistics, and then rush rashly into 
the work of framing a Reform Bill without 
waiting for the information they were to 
give. If I remember rightly, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer told us on the 
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Friday before the Monday when he intro- 
duced the Franchise Bill into the House, 
that he had been unable to look at the 
effect of these figures. [The CHANCELLOR 
of the Excnequer: No, no!] The right 
hon. Gentleman contradicts that, which 
looks as if he was rather angry at what | 
said. I did not mean to excite his anger, 
and, if I have made any misstatement, 
I am willing to retract it. But I do 
remember that the Government would not 
wait for these statistics with the pa- 
tience which they ought to have shown, 
and which would have enabled them to 
have mastered the details and _per- 
fected the provisions of this Bill. My 
opinion, however, is that the Government 
having called for these statistics ought not 
only to have waited for their production, 
but ought also to have called for statistics 
with regard to the county as well as with 
regard to the borough representation. 
Their obvious course, in my opinion, was 
to have come down to Parliament as soon 
as Parliament had assembled, and to have 
said, ‘‘ We think the time has arrived when 
the question of Reform should be dealt 
with, and when dealing with it again we 
think that it ought to be dealt with in such 
a manner as completely to settle the whole 
question. We wish not only to call for 
statistics, but to verify them, and at the 
commencement of next year we shall be 
prepared with a complete measure upon 
the subject.’” That is the course which the 
Government ought to have taken; and I 
believe that if it had been adopted by them 
the Conservative party, quite as much as 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, would have lent 
their best assistance to the settlement of 
the question. [‘*Oh, oh!’’] Hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite appear to believe that we 
on this side of the House are incapable of 
doing anything except under the influence 
of party feeling. Now, Sir, I declare that 
if there is any one thing which it is more 
desirable to remove from the category of 
party measures it is this question of re- 
forming the representation of the people 
—I say that most sincerely ; and I think, 
moreover, that it might have been taken 
out of the category of party measures if 
Her Majesty's Government had dealt with 
the question in the manner I have indi- 
cated, and have waited until the commence- 
ment of the ensuing Session, when they 
could have produced a complete and a com- 
prehensive measure. Unfortunately, how- 
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ever, that course was not taken. And now 
let me refer to the effect of these statistics 
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The effect was simply to show that in every 
debate we have had from 1852 to the pre- 
sent moment, in every pamphlet that has 
been published, and in every newspaper 
article that has been written, there has 
been a complete ignorance of the real facts 
of the case. I am not imputing this to Her 
Majesty’s Government merely. It applies 
to ourselves as much as it applies to them. 
Those statistics have thus opened our eyes 
to a state of things of the previous exist- 
ence of which neither party and no private 
Member was aware, and that this is so we 
have abundant proof. I find proof of it in 
the language employed by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, who in 1860 described the proportion 
of the working classes in the possession of 
the franchise as being almost infinitesimal, 
and who again in 1864—I am speaking 
from memory, and I hope, therefore, that 
the right hon. Gentleman will contradict 
me if I am wrong—said that the pro- 
portion of the working classes in posses- 
sion of the franchise was less than one- 
tenth of the whole of the constituency. 
Lord Russell, in the last edition of his 
work on the Constitution of England, also 
stated that the working men of this coun- 
try were kept out of the franchise. The 
hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. Bright), 
too, as late as January last spoke of the 
class grievance as being the exclusion of a 
great and a whole class from the repre- 
sentation; while the hon. Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. W. E. Forster), in a speech de- 
livered last autumn, after saying that the 
English workman was entirely deprived of 
the rights of citizenship, made the extra- 
ordinary statement that if the English 
workman desired to enjoy the rights of 
citizenship he must go to the United States 
to enjoy them. Now it is impossible to 
deny, when one sees these statements of 
these eminent men in the House, that 
there was previously no idea of the real 
state of things as now clearly shown by 
these statistics. What are the facts? At 
this moment, without any alteration of your 
plan, there are eight boroughs in which 
the number of working men on the regis- 
ter exceeds 50 per cent of the’ whole con- 
stituencies; there are twenty-six boroughs 
in which the working classes exceed 40 per 
cent, and sixty-three boroughs in which 
they exceed 30 percent. The average of 
the working classes throughout the consti- 
tuencies of England at the present moment 
is one-fourth—speaking, of course, of the 
boroughs only. The hon. Member for Bir- 
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mingham, therefore, when addressing his 
constituency at Birmingham, had no idea 
that nearly 3,000 of his own constituency 
were members of the working classes who, 
as he declared, were excluded altogether 
from any share in political power. What 
was the course pursued by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham on perceiving the facts 
proved by these statistics? We all know 
how a man, when driven into a corner by 
the strength of his opponent’s argument, 
and unable to meet a fact urged against 
him, gets out of the difficulty by saying 
“I don’t believe it,” and to this plan the 
hon. Member had recourse. He stated on 
a former night that he did not believe in 
these statistics, And here is another rea- 
son for lamenting the precipitancy of Her 
Majesty’s Government. If they had taken 
care to verify these statistics they might 
have brought them forward in a shape and 
in @ manner which would have precluded 
the possibility of disbelief on the part of 
the hon. Member for Birmingham. Now 
what will be the effect of this measure of 
the Government with regard to the fran- 
chise? The result of the Government pro- 
posal to extend the franchise to renters of 
£7 houses will be to add no less than 
206,000 voters to the present borough con- 
stituencies of England. I will set down 
the working men at present on the register 
at 125,000—a number which I believe to 
be below the mark—and assuming, as I 
think we are entitled to do, that a very 
large majority of the 206,000 are working 
men, the working classes will, in the event 
of this Bill passing, constitute pretty nearly 
one-half of the constituency of England. I 
wish now to refer for a few moments to the 
effect of this extension upon the represen- 
tation of property in this House—a most 
important branch of the subject, and one 
which, I believe, has scarcely been referred 
to during the debate. We have had a good 
deal of discussion with regard to the pro- 
portion of the working classes we shall ad- 
mit to the suffrage, but we have had very 
little said with regard to the representa- 
tion of property. I find from a printed 
paper furnished to the House, giving the 
amount of the assessment of the country 
upon a £7 rental, that the aggregate as- 
sessment of voters to be admitted by the 
Bill amounts to £1,692,000, or in round 
numbers £1,700,000. The aggregate as- 
sessment of the present constituency, how- 
ever, amounts to no less than £25,888,000, 
or in round figures £26,000,000. I am 
unable, of course, to deduct from the ag- 
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gregate amount of £26,000,000 the as- 
sessment of the 125,000 working men at 
present on the register, but allotting to 
each a £10 rental the result gives us 
£1,250,000. Adding these figures toge- 
ther we find that in the event of this Bill 
assing, the proportion of the working class 
in the constituency will be raised from one- 
quarter to one-half, and that half, com- 
posed of working men, will be rated at 
£3,000,000, while the other half wil be 
rated at £24,000,000. You would, there- 
fore, be giving as much power to one moiety 
of the constituency with one-eighth of the 
aggregate property as you would to the 
other moiety with the remaining seven- 
eighths. Now, do not the figures which 
I have quoted constitute a legitimate reason 
and a sound argument why these valuable 
statistics ought to have been more care- 
fully considered before legislation was at- 
tempted? Is there not good reason for 
saying that the Government have acted 
with precipitation, and that if they really 
want a reform of the representation such 
as would do justice to all classes they ought 
to have taken time to consider the sta- 
tistics which they have, and to procure 
others still more extensive? And here I 
would address a few words to the hon. 
Member for Westminster (Mr. Stuart Mill), 
who has contributed most valuable infor- 
mation on this question in his treatise 
on Representative Government. There is, 
in my opinion, much in that work which 
we may all of us take into consideration, 
and Her Majesty’s Government might have 
taken into consideration with very great 
advantage to the Bill now placed before 
us. The only difficulty under which I labour 
is to reconcile the epuias of the hon. 
Member for Westminster in that valuable 
book with the course which he is now 
taking in this House. In the debate which 
took place yesterday a passage was quoted 
from the hon. Gentleman’s work which I 
think is unanswerably true. He says— 

“No lover of improvement can desire that the 
predominant power should be turned over to per- 
sons in the mental and moral condition of the 
English working classes.” 


And in another passage on minorities, the 
hon. Gentleman, alluding to the existing 
state of our representative system, says 
that now different opinions prevail in dif- 
ferent neighbourhoods, and in that manner 
we arrive somewhat roughly, but still we 
do arrive, at a tolerably fair representa- 
tion of different sections of opinions, and 
he goes on thus— 
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“ But it would be no longer true if present con- 
stituencies were much enlarged ; still less if made 
¢eo-extensive with the whole population; for in 
that case the majority in every locality would con- 
sist of manual labourers, and when there was any 
question pending on which these classes were at 
issue with the rest of the community no other 
class could succeed in getting represented any- 
where,” 

Well, these are most grave considerations ; 
and, as I said before, I am unable to re- 
concile his language on this subject with 
his present course in supporting the pre- 
sent measures of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Does he think it consistent with 
the passages I have quoted that one-half of 
the borough electors of England should 
consist of working men? I say nothing 
disrespectful of these classes. I only refer 
to the language of the hon. Gentleman 
himself. Now, I call upon the hon. Gen- 
tleman, as the hon. Member for North 
Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote) did yester- 
day, to tell us in the course of this debate 
how he would reconcile these passages with 
the line of action he is about to pursue. 
And here I would remark that when the 
opinions of the hon. Gentleman are called 
in question in this House as opinions of 
weight, and he is appealed to on the sub- 
ject, 1 think it a matter for regret that he 
should allow himself, as he did yesterday, 
to be persuaded into sitting still and saying 
nothing. I think it would be best and most 
becoming for the hon. Member to do one 
of two things—either to adhere to these 
opinions or openly to state that he has 
altered them. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Calne (Mr. Lowe) in that 
most able speech to which they had all lis- 
tened with delight in a former debate, 
dwelt a good deal on the subject of trades 
unions and the conduct by which the 
working classes connected with them have 
lately been distinguished. After what fell 
from him it will be unnecessary for me to 
go at length into the subject, but I think 
the House will feel, and every reflecting 
man must feel, that the history of these 
trades unions and the conduct of the work- 
ing classes connected with them, coustitute 
a reason why we should be cautious in ad- 
mitting them to the enjoyment of so large 
a share of political power as to form one- 
half of the borough and city constituencies. 
I may, however, mention one fact which 
fell within my own observation. In a late 
strike in the coal and iron trade of South 
Staffordshire, which the House must bear 
in mind, there were several cases in whieh 
working men receiving high wages—exactly 
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the class of men who would be admitted to 
vote under this Bill—were brought to trial 
for having committed the horrible crime of 
setting on fire dwellings containing their 
fellow-workmen with all their families, and 
that was done for the purpose of taking 
vengeance on those who did not join them 
in the strike. I do not mean to say that 
this is to be considered as any criterion of 
the general character and conduct of the 
working classes. Even in the case of those 
men charged with so horrible a crime, | am 
willing to admit that they acted ina period 
of temptation and under the influence of 
excited feeling. But still it isa very dread- 
ful state of things, and it shows that when 
the temptation arises—when, as the hon. 
Member for Westminster well stated in the 
passage which I have quoted—a time of 
difficulty and pressure arrives, you cannot 
rely on the working classes. I think the 
time will probably come, and may soon 
come, when it will be found that it would 
be most imprudent to allow the working 
men to possess so undue a share of elec- 
toral power in this country as would be 
conferred on them under the measure of 
Her Majesty’s Government. I will not 
now dwell upon an argumen’ which had 
hardly been touched upon in former debates 
until it was stated by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Calne—I mean the 
argument against extending democracy in 
this country, founded on the great diffe- 
rence between the Constitutions of Eng- 
land and the United States. In the 
United States you may without danger 
extend the elective franchise to classes to 
which it would be highly imprudent to do 
so in a Reform Bill adapted to this 
country. And these truths lead us to the 
consideration of another subject that has 
been touched on by the hon. Member for 
Westminster—whether or not it would be 
desirable, in reference to a very extensive 
measure of Reform for this country, to alter 
our present system of voting. The hon. 
Gentleman has himself advocated the sys- 
tem of plurality of votes. He would adopt 
a system, frequently advocated in this 
country, of giving to those who possess 
larger property a greater number of votes 
than they enjoy who have less property. 
Several other plans to effect the same ob- 
ject have been suggested, and among them 
one by no less an authority than the late 
Mr. Cobden. Ina speech which he made 
some years ago, Mr. Cobden contended that 
if you resort to any wide extension of the 
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compensation by some alteration in the 
mode of voting. Will the House permit 
me to read the views of Mr. Cobden on 
this subject? Whatever differences of 
opinion we may have had with Mr. Cobden 
when living, now that he is gone from 
among us we remember him only as one who 
had been a distinguished Member of this 
House. This is the language which was used 
by Mr. Cobden at Liverpool in 1859— 


“And this brings me to the re-distribution of 
the franchise; and I would say, Gentlemen, I 
have a very strong opinion that when you have to 

ive—as you would have to give in any new Re- 
orm Bill—a considerable number of Members to 
our large cities—as for instance, Manchester, 
Liverpool, and the like (and Rochdale, of course, 
will be included in the number)—I think it would 
be the most convenient and the fairest plan if you 
apportioned your large towns into wards, and 
gave one representative for each ward. I mean 
that, instead of lumping two or four Members to- 
gether, and letting them be the representatives 
of a whole town or city, I would divide that city 
into four wards, and let each ward send one Mem- 
ber. I think there isa fairness and a convenience 
about that which ought to recommend itself to 
Lord John Russell, and to every one who has to 
handle a new Reform Bill. For instance, you 
will find in a town generally that what is called 
the aristocracy live in one part, the working 
classes in another. If, in dividing a town into 
three or four wards, it should happen that one 
of the districts where the working classes pre- 
dominated should have the opportunity of sending 
a Member whom they considered most fairly to 
represent their views, and if another part of the 
town, where Dna of another class lived, choose 
to choose a Member that more completely repre- 
sented theirs, I do not see why the different classes 
or parties of the community should envy them 
that opportunity of so Giving expenesen to their 
opinions, I think it would much better than 
having two or four Members for one borough.” 


Here, then, is a reason for consideration 
and delay—for no dispassionate man will 
contend that the plan suggested by Mr. 
Cobden is not worthy of consideration, 
Another plan has been adopted in Frank- 
fort and other great German towns. It is 
very simple, and is one among many proofs 
that we ought not to be precipitate in set- 
tling this question. I will suppose, for ex- 
ample, that the plan adopted in Frankfort 
was applied to Birmingham, for the election 
of two or three Members. One of them 
would be returned by all the electors rated 
below £15, another by those above that 
figure, and so on. You might find that 
by adopting some plan of this kind you 
might go much further in lowering the 
franchise than the Government now pro- 
pose. It is possible that by some scheme 
of this kind you might reduce the franchise 
to the extent advocated, to my utter as- 
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tonishment, yesterday by the Attorney 
General. The first and greatest object in 
legislating on this subject is the public 
contentment. The more satisfied the people 
are, and the less disposed to complain, the 
wiser will be the measure ; and, instead of 
admitting a large number of the workin 
classes without regard to their fitness oad 
qualifications, it is worth considering whe- 
ther, by the prudent adoption of a plan of 
this kind, we cannot safely extend the suf- 
frage far below the present point. That is 
my answer to the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham (Mr. Bright) in his speech of yesterday, 
when he assumed the Conservative tone, 
and said he was content to stand on the 
old ways of the Constitution. I must sa 
I have not much faith in the hon. Member's 
advocacy of such a doctrine; 1 am much 
more inclined to say we should do well to 
take a common-sense view of this subject, 
and to assert that where the old ways of 
England can be improved, as science, 
civilization, and knowledge progress, we 
shall do more wisely not to throw aside a 
sensible and good suggestion because it is 
not old. The whole of your present scheme, 
that the constituency shall be composed of 
one-half of working men, is an entire no- 
velty, and a very dangerous uovelty, and it 
will be only prudent to adopt some checks 
to its operation, although they, too, may 
be novelties. 

This view of the question leads us now 
to the Re-distribution Bill, which forms 
the second part of the Government mea- 
sure. The only one of these proposals for 
altering our mode of voting that has been 
practically submitted to Parliament was 
a proposal of the present Prime Minister, 
the responsible author of this Bill, when 
he advocated in 1854 a plan for the re- 
presentation of minorities, That scheme 
was suggested — and I beg the atten- 
tion of the House to this fact—in com- 
bination with a proposal similar to that of 
the Re-distribution Bill for the further 
representation of a number of towns. In 
1854 the noble Lord proposed to give a 
third Member to thirty-six towns. The 
present Bill deals with twenty-six counties, 
and for each of these counties (not already 
having three Members) a third Member is 
to be added, A third Member is also to be 
given to four of the largest constituencies 
— Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, 
and Leeds. I very much dislike this plan 
of a third Member, It was, in my opinion, 
the worst part of the Reform Act; but if 
anything could reconcile me to the plan 
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of a third Member, it is that it should 
be accompanied by the provision inserted 
in the noble Lord’s Bill of 1854, that each 
elector should only vote for two candidates, 
so that protection should be given to the 
minority. But this protection of the mi- 
nority is wholly wanting in the present 
Bill, and I doubt whether I can give 
my support to the scheme of a third Mem- 
ber for these counties and boroughs, for it 
has been nothing but a source of discord 
and mischief. It is entirely unnecessary. 
It leads to increased expense and a con- 
stant struggle in counties and boroughs to 
see which party is stronger and which will 
be able to carry the odd man. I wish that, 
instead of this plan of a third Member, the 
Government had re-divided these counties, 
and had given two Members to each. That 
would be far wiser and more statesman- 
like ; and if the Government did away with 
the third Member where this arrangement 
now exists they would have taken a wise 
and prudent course. With regard to the 
grouping system, the scheme of the Go- 
vernment has been so criticized, and so 
uniformly condemned, and has been so 
wholly unsupported during this debate, 
that I need say little upon this point. Not 
one single Member has risen to say that 
he is in favour of their plan of grouping, 
and I should be only wasting the time 
of the House if I repeat the objections 
which have been so ably urged against it. 
I will therefore only touch upon one or two 
points involved in the question. In the 
year 1852, the present Prime Minister 
brought in the first of this abortive series 
of Reform Bills. He proposed a scheme 
of grouping ; but he grouped represented 
towns with large and populous places hav- 
ing no representatives. There was not a 
single case in which Earl Russell proposed 
to group represented places. He now flies 
to the opposite extreme, and groups no un- 
represented places with those that are re- 
presented ; but, with a precipitation and 
rashness that can only be accounted for by 
the manner in which this plan was brought 
forward, the Government propose the sys- 
tem of grouping which has been so pro- 
perly condemned by the Amendment of 
the hon. and gallant Member (Captain 
Hayter). Let us see what is proposed in 
two of these cases. Woodstock, Walling- 
ford, and Abingdon are now represented 
by three Members. They are to have two 
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able plan which must lead to increased 
bribery in order to gain only one Member. 
Then take the case of Evesham, Tewkes- 
bury, and Cirencester. There are now 
six Members for those three boroughs. 
The Government propose to group them 
and give them two Members, by which 
they save four seats. But it would have 
been much better if they had dealt with 
these three boroughs upon the principle 
that the Government of Lord Derby adopted 
in 1859. Owing to the smallness of these 
places there was no objection to taking one 
Member from each. They were all too 
small in population and the number of the 
conatitueney—and both ought to be con- 
sidered—to continue to send two Members 
each. Under the scheme of Lord Derby’s 
Government no feelings would have been 
outraged and no principles would have 
been violated. Each would have had one 
Member. The difference as between the 
plan of the present Government and that 
of the Government of Lord Derby is that 
by the present Bill the Government only 
gain one seat. Is it worth while to make 
& proposal so objectionable for so small a 
gain? But there is another point on which 
I desire to express my opiniow. As an 
English Member of Parliament, I distinetly 
object to the proposal of the Government 
to give seven English seats to Scotland. 
I am afraid that my Scotch friends will 
not agree with me in that objection, but 
whenever the question comes before us I 
certainly shall be ready to record my vote 
against transferring seven seats from Eng- 
lish to Scotch constituencies. But while 
I take serious exception to every part of 
this Re-distribution of Seats Bill, and while 
in my judgment it would be quite hopeless 
and useless to go into Committee upon it 
with the hope of making a satisfactory 
measure of it, I object still more strongly 
—and I am glad to be able to state that 
objection face to face with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer—to the mode in which 
this proposal has been submitted to the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman told 
us that the Government would not tolerate 
the loss of a year in considering this ques- 
tion—that we are to stay here till Septem- 
ber or October, if necessary, in order to 
pass these Bills. Sir, it seems to me that 
there are two important facts which have 
altogether escaped his memory. The one 
is the perfect equanimity with whieh for 


Members if this Bill should pass. The Go- | six long years the Government allowed this 
vernment entirely disregard their interests question of Parliamentary Reform to sleep. 
and feelings, and propose this objection- . The Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
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told us something in his speech this even- 
ing about ‘false pretences.’’ I do not 
want to make harsh accusations, but | 
think it might be said there was something 
very like false pretence about the circum- 
stances under which the Government took 
office, and remained there for six long 
years, content never to touch this question 
of Reform—to introduce, indeed, a Bill 
in 1860 which was talked and laughed 
out of the House by men of all parties, 
but then to leave the matter there with- 
out again attempting for those six years 
to grapple with it. But now, when the 
Chancellor of the Exehequer has pre- 
sumed to come down to this House, and 
to say, ‘‘ There is not a day to lose; 
we can’t afford to wait any longer ; you 
must at once pass this measure, or you 
shall sit till September or October to do 
it,” I say, Sir, that I hope the House of 
Commons will not submit to such dictation. 
But there is another thing which the right 
hon. Gentleman has forgotten. We never 
heard of Reform even this year till the 
12th of March. Parliament ought to have 
met unusually early, and it actually met 
unusually late; and the subject of Reform 
was vever launched until the 12th of 
Mareh. And what were we told on that 
day ? Why, that we should only deal with 
the question of the franchise, because there 
was no time to deal with the question of 
the re-distribution of seats, Well, the 
House was not satisfied with that answer, 
and would not allow the Government to 
follow that course ; and I think one of the 
most humiliating scenes I ever witnessed 
in this House was when the right hon. 
Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. Bouverie), 
from the fourth Beneh behind the Govern- 
ment, like ‘‘ the sweet little cherub that 
sits up aloft,”’ was dictating to the Mem- 
bers of the Government on the Bench below 
what they ought to do in their extremity, 
and when the Government, laying aside all 
their declared views, eagerly exclaimed, 
“Oh dear, we shall be very happy to do 
anything you like!” And what was the 
result? Why, that a Bill for the Re- 
distribution of Seats, which ought to be the 
subject of the most anxious and careful 
deliberation, and to be prepared with a due 
regard to the gravest public interests, leav- 
ing no stone unturned to make it what 
it ought to be, is put together with 
the most indecent haste, to keep the Go- 
vernment in their places. Then on the 
7th of May it is introduced, although we 
had been told in March that there was no 
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time to deal with it ; and we, forsooth, are 
to suffer for the laches of the Government, 
by having to stay here until September or 
October to consider the measure so proposed 
tous. Sir, I have now sat in the House 
for a long period, but I do not recollect any 
leader of the House who ever before held 
such language to it. There is only one 
state of circumstances which could for a 
single moment justify such conduct, If 
the Government had matured a measure 
dealing with this great subject in all its 
parts—-if, having well considered and being 
confident of its merits, they were anxious te 
propose it—and if they had called Parlia- 
ment together at the earliest possible time, 
and within seven days of its assembling had 
brought forward their scheme—for that is 
what they ought to have done — if, I say, 
they had taken that course, and they had 
found that we, the Opposition, did not 
meet them fairly, that instead of grappling 
honestly with its provisions we opposed it 
by unfair delays and factious wanguvres, 
then the leader of this House might have 
come down and said be would not stand that 
nor consent to throw away a year, But 
what was the fact? We interposed no 
factious delay. Member after Member on 
this side rose and declared sincerely and 
deliberately that he would be glad to help 
them to bring this question to a settlement 
if the Government would only put their 
measure into a proper shape. I say, there- 
fore, that we have a right to complain, 
and as a Member of this House I do com- 
plain, of the leader of this House for hold- 
ing such language tous as that under these 
circumstances. 

I now turn to a point on which I feel 
some hesitation, because I am afraid that 
only a small minority of this House will 
concur in the view I take. But I think it 
is the duty of those who have formed opi- 
nions on this subject not to shrink from 
fairly expressing them, in the hope that 
even although the majority may not agree 
with them, they may at all events contri- 
bute something towarda the ultimate solu- 
tion of this great queation. I wish, then, 
to state frankly to the House that I have 
long felt, and recent circumstances have 
tended much to strengthen my opinion, that 
we should do well to consider the advice 
given by Lord Grey when he suggests 
whether or not the ultimate solution of this 
question would not be facilitated by refer- 
ring it to another tribunal. Lord Grey is 
for referring it to a Committee of the Privy 
Council. I do not myself altogether agree 
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either in Lord Grey’s idea of referring the 
question to a Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil, or in the sketch of a Reform Bill which 
he has introduced into his very able work 
on the system of Parliamentary Govern- 
ment. But I confess, considering the very 
great difficulty of this question, considering 
its many branches, considering the sugges- 
tions to which I have to-night adverted — 
I mean, as to the various modes of voting 
which may well be considered with a view 
to a large extension of the franchise— 
1 am much disposed to think it is well 
worthy reflection—I do not pledge my- 
self to any particular plan—whether this 
great subject might not well be inquired 
into by a fairly constituted Royal Com- 
mission in such a manner as to throw very 
great light upon it. We have referred 
very large questions to Royal Commis- 
sions. Neither this House nor the Go- 
vernment are bound by the Reports which 
those Commissions make, but those Com- 
missions do lay before us the results of 
most valuable and careful examinations of 
those questions ; they afford us the means 
of seeing the various views that may be 
entertained in regard to them. My belief 
is that the greatest service you could con- 
fer on the country in connection with this 
subject would be, if possible, to take it out 
of the category of party subjects. I wish 
we could approach it without being ham- 
pered by the question whether this or that 
proposal is favourable to this particular 
party or to that. My idea is that if a 
Commission impartially constituted of com- 
petent men chosen from both sides were to 
consider the whole of this question in all its 
bearings and its details and make a delibe- 
rate Report upon it, that Report might be 
the means of enabling the Government of 
the day, whatever that Government might 
be, to frame a measure which might be 
more comprehensive and might deal in a 
more satisfactory manner with this subject 
than it would be possible for the Govern- 
ment to do by their own unaided exertions, 
oceupied, as they necessarily are, by the 
pressure of their departmental duties. 

But there is another point in connection 
with this question upon which, at all events, 
I think a very considerable portion of this 
House will be found to agree, I mean as 
to bribery at elections—a point much dis- 
eussed during the last few days. In my 
opinion there is no one part of this whole 
subject of our representative system which 
so much stands in need of reform as that 
of bribery and corruption, As the hon. 
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Member for Nottingham (Mr. Osborne) 
well said, it is the plague spot and the dis- 
grace of our representative system ; and I 
was sorry to see within the last few days 
the extent to which the Government are 
disposed to underrate it. I think it is 
very unwise to underrate it. I am far 
from thinking that it has diminished ; in- 
deed, I believe that it is a growing and in- 
creasing evil. Some years ago | myself 
introduced a measure into this House 
making it imperative on every man who 
takes his seat here to make a solemn de- 
claration at this table that he has not ob- 
tained it by improper means. The measure 
was defeated on division; but although 
there may be a good deal of weight in the 
arguments urged against it, on the whole I 
lean to it. When I introduced that Bill I 
received confidential communications from 
many hon. Members, who, desiring to as- 
sist me, furnished me with the particulars 
of the practices pursued in the places which 
they represented. It is difficult to deseribe 
the quality of the statements I received ; 
but I must make mention of the fact that I 
was particularly shocked and astonished to 
find the extent to which corruption grew 
in the direction of the upper classes when 
once it had been introduced to a borough, 
and men once found that they could bribe 
their neighbours to sell their votes—how 
bribery worked upwards, and that even 
well-to-do men, holding respectable posi- 
tions in their towns, would condescend to 
accept a bribe for their votes. But when- 
ever this question is brought before the 
House, as it was brouglit by a Motion the 
other day, the Government meet it with 
the extraordinary response, ‘* You had 
better not press this matter; you would do 
well to leave it in the hands of the Govern- 
ment.’’ Hon, Gentlemen accede the re- 
quest, leave the matter in the hands of the 
Government, and the Government permits 
it to rest. Thus the evil grows ; and my 
belief is that if the Government really wish 
to serve the country, they would instead of 
making us discuss the franchise and re- 
distribution of seats, invite us to give our 
whole thoughts to the question how best 
we could get rid of this disgraceful plague 
spot of bribery, which more loudly de- 
mands reformation than anything else 
connected with our representative sys- 
tem. I have no hope of the Govern- 
ment of the day giving this matter pro- 
per consideration; and experience has 
shown me that if private Members intro- 


duce it the subject is pooh-poohed ; and 
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the unfortunate result is that an impression 
exists in the country that we are not in 
earnest upon this question. That is un- 
just to the Members of this House: many 
of us are in earnest upon the subject, and 
the Government is responsible for the in- 
justice done. And I am of opinion that 
the course pursued by the Government 
with reference to the Motion of the bon. 
Baronet the Member for Northamptonshire 
(Sir Rainald Knightley) on Monday night 
was neither fair nor Parliamentary. The 
Government had no right to say, that 
‘* because you have carried your Motion 
that the Committee shall be intrusted to 
deal with bribery, you must frame the 
clauses which you would have attached to 
our Billa.” The measures are Government 
measures, and, as the House has by a ma- 
jority decided that the Committee shall be 
instructed in accordance with my hon. 
Friend’s Motion, it is the duty of the Go- 
vernment, and not of my hon. Friend, to 
consider by what clauses this matter can 
be best disposed of. But, although I voted 
for that Motion of my hon. Friend, and 
shall vote in support of similar Motions 
again and again, I am not sanguine that 
the matter can be dealt with advantage- 
ously in any manner than by a Royal Com- 
mission. To deal with such a subject as 
bribery you require the continuous and 
concentrated attention upon it of many 
competent minds; it is obviously most 
difficult for Members of the Administration, 
burdened with their official duties, to give 
this continuous and concentrated attention 
to the matter ; and I can conceive of no 
machinery whereby it could be brought to 
bear upon the subject but a Royal Com- 
mission. I am, therefore, very glad to 
find that this view of the matter has been 
very strongly urged in another place. I 
arrive, then, at the conclusion that these 
questions are not ripe for legislation, and 
that it is premature to send the Bills to 
the Committee. If the Government had 
really desired to reform our representative 
system, they would have approached it in 
a much broader spirit than they have, they 
would have had a Bill bearing upon all 
parts of the question ready at the begin- 
ning of the Session, and would have pressed 
it forward day by day. Todo that now is 
hopeless. To send these measures to a 
Committee is a mere waste of time. We 


have already boldly told the Government, in 
& way which obliged them to attend to our 
recommendation, that they should not deal 
with the questions by halves. I hope we 
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shall now let them understand in an equally 
unmistakable way that we will not permit 
them to force their view of the matter upon 
us by menaces. I hope the result of this 
division will be that the Government will 
consent to reconsider the whole matter ; 
and that they will come before us in ano- 
ther Session with a well-considered, im- 
partial, and comprehensive measure. Then 
I am convinced that all parties in this 
House will address themselves to the fair 
and full consideration of whatever the Go- 
vernment may advance, with a view, if 
possible, to the settlement of this vexed 
question. 

Mr. J. STUART MILL: Hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite in considerable numbers 
have shown a very great desire to inform 
the House, not so much as to their views 
on the question before us, as with regard 
to what I have said or written upon the 
subject, and they have also shown a great 
desire to know the reasons I have for the 
course which they suppose I am going to 
take upon the question. I should be sorry 
to refuse any hon. Gentleman so very small 
a request, but 1 must first of all correct a 
mistake made by the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir John Pakington) who has just sat down. 
I did not allow myself to be persuaded not 
to speak upon the Bill of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Hull (Mr. Clay). I had 
various reasons for the silence which I 
observed on that occasion. One of these 
I have the less hesitation in stating, be- 
cause I think it is one with which the 
House will fully sympathize—a decided dis- 
inclination for being made a catspaw of. 
What other reasons I had may possibly ap- 
pear in the very few observations that I am 
now about to make, for the gratification of 
those hon. Gentlemen who show so much 
friendly concern for my consistency. No 
doubt it is a very flattering thing to find 
one’s writings so much referred to and 
quoted ; but any vanity I might have felt in 
consequence has been considerably dashed, 
by observing that hon. Gentlemen’s know- 
ledge of my writings is strictly limited to 
the particular passages which they quote, 
[ suppose they found the books too dull 
to read any further. But if they had done 
me the honour to read on, they would 
have learnt a little more about my opinions 
than they seem to know. It may be that I 
have suggested plurality of votes and va- 
rious other checks as proper parts of a 
general system of representation ; but I 
should very much like to know where an 
| Gentleman finds I have stated that checks 
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and safeguards are required against a £7 
franchise ? The proposals I made had re- 
ference to universal suffrage, of which I 
am a strenuous advocate. It appeared 
to me that certain things were necessary 
in order to prevent universal suffrage from 
degenerating into the mere ascendancy of 
® particular class. Is there any danger 
that the working class will acquire a nume- 
rical ascendancy by the reduction of the 
franchise qualification to £7? It is ridi- 
culous to suppose such a thing. The effect 
of the present Bill will not be to create the 
ascendancy of a class, but to weaken and 
mitigate the ascendancy of a class; and 
there is no need for the particular checks 
which I suggested. I must, however, ex- 
cept one of them, which is equally desirable 
in any representative constitution—the re- 
presentation of minorities ; and I heartily 
congratulate the right hon. Baronet on the 
qualified adhesion which he has given to 
that principle. It is not intended specially 
as a check on democracy—it is a check 
upon whatever portion of the community is 
strongest—on any abuse of power by the 
class that may chance to be uppermost, 
Instead of being opposed to democracy, it 
is actually a corollary from the democratic 
principle, for on that principle every one 
would have a vote, and all votes would be 
of equal value; but without the represen- 
tation of minorities all votes have not an 
equal value, for practically nearly one-half 
of the constituency is disfranchised, for the 
benefit, it may happen, not even of the 
majority, but of another minority. Sup- 
pose that a House of Commons is elected 
by a bare majority of the people, and that 
it afterwards passes laws by a bare majority 
of itself. The outvoted minority out of 
doors, and the outvoted minority of the 
Members of this House who were elected 
by the majority out of doors, might possibly 
agree ; and thus a little more than one- 
fourth of the community would actually 
have defeated the remaining three-fourths. 
On the principle of justice, therefore, and 
on the principle of democracy above all, the 
representation of minorities appears to me 
an absolutely necessary part of any repre- 
sentative constitution which it is intended 
should permanently work well. If the right 
hon. Gentleman who has declared in favour 
of the representation of minorities (Sir John 
Pakington) will bring forward a Motion, in 
any form which can possibly pass, with a 
view to engraft that principle upon any Bill, 
I shall have the greatest pleasure in second- 
ing him. I desire to make a brief explana- 
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tion in reference to a passage which the 
right hon. Gentleman bas quoted from a por- 
tion of my writings, and which has some ap- 
pearance of being less polite than I should 
wish always to be in speaking of a great 
party. What I stated was, that the Con- 
servative party was, by the law of its con- 
stitution, necessarily the stupidest party. 
Now, I do not retract this assertion ; but I 
did not mean that Conservatives are gene- 
rally stupid ; I meant, that stupid persons 
are generally Conservative. I believe that 
to be so obvious and undeniable a fact 
that I hardly think any hon. Gentleman will 
question it. Now, if any party, in addition 
to whatever share it may possess of the 
ability of the community, has nearly the 
whole of its stupidity, that party, 1 appre- 
hend, must by the law of its constitution 
be the stupidest party. And I do not see 
why hon, Gentlemen should feel that posi- 
tion at all offensive to them ; for it ensures 
their being always an extremely powerful 
party. I know I am liable to a retort, an 
obvious one enough, and as I do not intend 
any hon. Gentleman to have the credit of 
making it, I make it myself. It may be 
said that if stupidity has a tendency to 
Conservatism, sciolism and half-knowledge 
have a tendency to Liberalism. Well, Sir, 
something might be said for that—but it 
is not at all so clear as the other, There 
is an uncertainty about half-informed peo- 
ple. You cannot count upon them. You 
cannot tell what their way of thinking may 
be. It varies from day to day, perhaps 
with the last book they have read. They 
are a Jess numerous class, and also an un- 
certain class. But there is a dense solid 
force in sheer stupidity—such, that a few 
able men, with that force pressing behind 
them, are assured of victory in many a 
struggle ; and many a victory the Conserva- 
tive party have owed to that force. I only 
rose for the purpose of making this per- 
sonal explanation, and I do not intend to 
enter into the merits of the Amendment, 
especially as I concur in all that has been 
said in the admirable speech of my right 
hon. Friend the Member for London (Mr. 
Goschen). 

Mr. SCOURFIELD said, that the 
system of grouping proposed by the Go- 
vernment would require great considera- 
tion, and that its effect would be to entail 
inereased expenditure on candidates seek- 
ing Parliamentary honours. The feeling 
of the majority of the hon. Members who 
voted for the Motion of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Northamptonshire (Sir Rainald 
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Knightley) was that under the proposed 
Reform Bill, the only certainty discernible 
was @ great increase in electoral expendi- 
ture. 


no community of interest, and very often 
great rivalry existed between them, and 
election contests would probably excite 
great irritation. 
experience in contests, and the opinion he 


had formed was that the grouping of the. 


boroughs would multiply contested elec- 
tions. He could not fancy any position 
more irritating than that of a borough 


which, although it might have a majority | 


of votes in favour of a particular view, be- 
cause it was associated with a larger bo- 
rough supporting different views was always 
in a minority, The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the City of London (Mr. 
Goschen) seemed to attach very little im- 
portance to boroughs grouped together 
being in the same county, or to the dis- 
tance they were apart. Now he thought 
that such considerations were of great con- 
sequence, and the late Sir George Lewis, 
no mean authority in such matters, had ex- 
pressed the same opinion. He had laid it 
down that three principles were to be re- 
garded in representation—property, popu- 
lation, and locality. If locality were pro- 
perly attended to great evils would be the 
result—representation would ultimately 
centre in those places originally strong, 
while places with but slight representation 
would be practically unrepresented. The 
Bill seemed to him to be constructed on what 
he might call ‘‘ the something-must-be-done 
principle.” In conversations with people 
favourable to the Bill, he found that they 
did not criticize all its parts, but they ex- 
claimed, ‘ But really we want a settle- 
ment of this question, and something must 
be done.” Now, in politics that was a very 
dangerous principle, and it was related of 
a noble Lord once high in Her Majesty’s 
Councils, that he used to say that he was 
never so much alarmed as when he heard 
his colleagues say that something must be 
done. It might be necessary that some- 
thing should be done; but that something 
should be well done; and if a settlement 
of the question of Reform were desired, a 
good settlement ought, if possible, to be ar- 
rived at. The simple desire to get rid of the 
question was a great mark of impatience, 
With regard to the franchise, he enter- 
tained one objection to which he thought 
very little special reference had been made, 
except by his right hon. Friend the Member 
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for the University of Cambridge. In dealing 


with this matter he could not see that the 


Government had made anything like an 
attempt at drawing a satisfactory line of 
demarcation between the voter and the non- 
voter—a point which he held to be of great 
importance. The right hon. Member for 
Cambridge University had proposed a £20 
franchise for the counties, and £8 for the 
boroughs ; and there was a principle in 
this, because £20 was the qualification 
for jurors, and £8 was connected with the 
payment of rates. It struck him (Mr. 
Scourfield) that the inhabited house duty 
would furnish a satisfactory line of demar- 
‘cation between the voter and the non-voter. 
Horne Tooke had said that benefit and 
burden, privilege and obligation, should go 
together ; and, certainly, the person who 
‘had to pay should have some consola- 
tion in having the privilege of voting. 
He contended that the voter should not be 
separated from the non-voter by a mere ar- 
bitrary line of 34d. or 2d., or the smallest 
sum that could be named. This he held to 
be one great fault in the scheme the Go- 
vernment had proposed to the House. He 
had little confidence of being able to make 
the required Amendments in Committee, 
and hon. Members generally were afraid 
to leave defects to the chance of being re- 
medied at that stage. After long debates 
on general principles hon. Members became 
wearied with the subject, and many things 
were allowed to pass which ought to have 
been amended. Some of the clauses of the 
Bill were inconsistent with each other. In 
the 16th clause it was proposed to disfran- 
chise the labourers in the dockyards; but 
he could not find any reason for such a 
course. No charge of corruption had ever 
been brought against them—nothing ex- 
cept a certain inclination to put a pres- 
sure upon their representatives to make 
an effort for an increase in their wages. 
Now, considerations of this nature ought 
not to have any weight in determin- 
ing who should have the franchise. Then 
there was a clause which distinctly nega- 
tived the necessity of paying rates or taxes 
in order to obtain a vote. This he (Mr. 
Scourfield) opposed on principle. It might 
be said, ‘* Surely there are other means of 
recovering rates and taxes; "’ which was 
very likely, but he wished to encourage 
their payment. Many of the charities of 
the country depended upon the colleetion 
of rates. To suspend the payment of poor 
rate for two months would entail great 
miseries, and possibly starvation in some 
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parts of the country. The hon. Baronet 
the Member for Yorkshire (Sir Francis 
Crossley) was the only person who had 
advanced anything like a colourable ground 
for the change, and his argument was based 
upon the assumption that in particular cases, 
whieh must have been of very rare occur- 
rence, the overseers of rates had exercised 
some partiality with regard to arrears. He 
could only say, for his own part, that if proof 
were given of any such undue preference 
on the part of overseers, he would gladly 
join in any legislation that might tend to 
correct the evil. The proposal of the 
Government seemed to him marked by an 
undue desire to depress the purely rural 
element in the constituencies. A good 
deal had been said about tempering the 
uniformity of the rural constituencies by 
infusing into them some of the more active 
elements of the towns; but surely a re- 
ciprocal advantage might be gained by the 
towns in the introduction of more tranquil 
elements from the counties. He would 
take, as an instance, the East Riding of 
the county of Norfolk. As far as he was 
aware, no charge of corruption had ever 
been made against it; but it included a 
celebrated borough called Yarmouth, which 
had constantly attracted the attention of 
Committees, and was even now awaiting 
the visit of a Royal Commission. Was 
the House prepared to send an invasion 
of leaseholders from Yarmouth into the 
county of Norfolk? He believed that 
out of 8,000 voters in the East Riding 
no less than 1,000 would be leaseholders of 
Yarmouth. If these 1,000 voters were as 
corrupt as the borough voters their intro- 
duction would be a great hardship to East 
Norfolk ; if, on the other hand, they were 
pure and upright voters, they had better 
remain in Yarmouth, where they were 
sadly wanted. It had always struck him 
that the objections urged to the Bill of 
1859 on the ground of the alteration made 
with regard to the votes of freeholders in 
towns were much exaggerated. In the 
case of Exeter, Norwich, Nottingham, 
Lichfield, and possibly other towns, the 
principle of freeholders voting in the town 
if they lived within a distance of seven 
miles existed at the present moment, hav- 
ing been continued by the Bill of 1831. 
It would be well if, in some cases at least, 
this seven miles limit were extended. The 
hon. Gentleman the senior Member for the 
City of London (Mr. Crawford) had shown 
what great alterations increased facility of 
communication had made in the character 
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of his constituency. Formerly, seven 
miles was an ample suburban limit; but 
now a great proportion of the wealthiest 
citizens lived at greater distances, and 
consequently were excluded from the right 
of voting. Connection by property, and 
not the actual place of residence, seemed 
to him the point of importance. For, 
practically, in these days, nobody knew 
where he lived. If a residential franchise 
were being created, the London and North 
Western or the Great Western Railway 
would be the place to give it to. Being 
himself a freeholder by inheritance in the 
City of London, he should be very glad 
to have the power of voting in right of 
it, so that when the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway came to take down 
the property—a most likely contingeney 
to happen to any one—he might be able 
to interest one of the Members for the 
City of London upon the subject. As 
matters stood, those hon. Members, of 
course, would have nothing to say to him ; 
and his vote out of property in the City of 
London went to neutralize that of some 
worthy farmer in the county of Middlesex, 
At present the counties were certainly not 
over-represented. The agricultural ele- 
ment, no doubt, was largely inciuded in 
that Party of Stupidity of which mention 
had been made by the hon. Member for 
Westminster ; but, though it might have 
its vices and its failings, it had also its 
merits and its virtues, and justice was not 
done to these when the large towns were 
able to exercise a double power in the re- 
presentation. He sympathized with those 
who desired tu see an effective measure ; 
but he agreed with the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Droitwich (Sir John Pak- 
ington) that the Government had been 
very unfortunate in their mode of dealing 
with this Reform question. There were 
two ways in which the question might have 
been satisfactorily settled. The Govern- 
ment might either have settled it by produc- 
ing a large, comprehensive, and well-con- 
sidered measure, recommending itself to 
the approval of the great majority of the 
Members; or they might have taken a 
different course—a course which, he be- 
lieved, the Government, at one time, had 
some faint notion of entertaining—they 
might have introduced the heads of a Bill 
—the framework and foundation for a 
measure—trusting to an amicable agree- 
ment of both sides of the House with re- 
gard to the details. But from the be- 
ginning to the end, every hope of such an 
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amicable agreement had been marred by 
the course whieh the Government pursued. 
In the first place, hon. Members said, very 
naturally, ‘** We do not complain of your 
not doing everything at the same time ; but 
if you have got a plan let us know what it 
is.”” As soon, however, as this most rea- 
sonable request was embodied in a Motion 
by the noble Earl the Member for Chester 
(Earl Grosvenor), the Government immedi- 
ately declared that they would regard it 


as a Motion of want of confidence. If any- | 


thing like an amicable settlement was ever 
to be come to, the Government must avoid 
the multiplication of votes of ‘‘ confidence.” 
His own opinion on that subject was 
greatly strengthened by words which fell 
from the eminent man whose loss they all 
deplored, in the course of the diseussion 
upon the Reform Bill of 1859. These 
were the words of Lord Palmerston on that 
occasion— 

“For it cannot be maintained in these times 
and in this House, that whenever a majority of 
the House of Commons object to a particular 
measure, or to a portion of a particular mea- 
sure, which the Government of the day may 
propose, they are, by expressing that objection, 
censuring the Government in such a manner as 
to render it necessary for the Government to con- 
sider whether they should or should not resign 
their offices. If that doctrine were to be laid down 
in the present state of Parliament since the Re- 
form of Parliament in 1832, I maintain that it 
would be utterly impossible for any Government, 
unless it were far wiser than any that has yet 
existed, to carry on for twelve months the ad- 
ministration of the affairs in this House.— 
[3 Hansard, cliii. 1308.] 


Those words of Lord Palmerston were not 
only true in themselves but almost pro- 
phetical. If Members wished to settle this 
question, they must avoid all unnecessary 
fighting points. Words, however, had been 
used in the recent debates which were not 
easily forgotten. The noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Chester gave notice of his Motion 
in terms which were certainly not offensive, 
and his proposal had been adopted and 
acted upon by the House. Yet such words 
as ‘‘foul” and ‘dirty conspirators ’’ had 
been used with reference to the noble Lord 
and those acting with him, whose object 
was not to damage the Government, but 
to press a fair and reasonable request. 
Still more recently the House had listened 
to phrases like ‘* organized hypoerisy ”’ 
and ** false pretences.’’ Sayings like these 
might be very witty, very epigrammatic, 
but he doubted their being very wise, where 
it was sought to carry a measure of this 
kind by the co-operation of the House. 
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When once the passions of the House were 
excited it became—to employ a phrase 
much in vogue with a certain class of so- 
ciety —‘‘an awkward customer to deal 
with.” To tell hon. Members that they 
were to be kept in their places for two or 
three months, that all public business was 
to be interrupted, and that they were to be. 
brought up again in November or Decem- 
ber to pass this measure, was not a way to 
conciliate the House. It was always apt 
to resent anything like a threat, particu- 
larly when the occasion calling forth that 
threat was not of its own making. Per- 
sonally he had never shown any desire to 
embarrass the Government ; he still enter- 
tained friendly feelings towards them: but 
there was one observation which he felt 
bound to make. It was intended to erect 
& monument to the memory of Lord Pal- 
merston. But, meanwhile, a more en- 
during memorial was likely to be erected 
by the contrast between his remarkable 
facility of converting opponents into friends 
and the remarkable ability of his succes- 
sors in converting friends into opponents. 
Mr. BAXTER said, it appeared to him 
that the speech of the right hon. Member 
for Droitwich (Sir John Pakington) ought 
to have been delivered against the second 
reading of the Government Franchise Bill. 
Similar arguments had been used during 
the debates, and had been over and over 
again refuted. He (Mr. Baxter) trusted 
that the House of Commons would never 
consent to the right hon. Baronet's sugges- 
tion to refer the British Constitution to a 
Royal Commission. But he rose to reply 
to the questions which had been addressed 
to him by the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site, and he would express in the frankest 
manner possible the views entertained by 
himself and by other hon. Members near 
him with regard to the political situation 
in which they now found themselves placed. 
In the month of March in introducing the 
Franchise Bill, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer told the House and the country 
that the reason why Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment introduced the Franchise Bill 
alone, reserving all other questions of Re- 
form for subsequent consideration, was, 
that it was impossible adequately to dis- 
cuss and fairly to dispose of the main ques- 
tion as to the lowering of the franchise 
during the present Session of Parliament 
if the other minor questions were to be 
brought before them at the same time; 
and the opinion he (Mr. Baxter) had held 
from the beginning was that the Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer and Her Majesty’s 
Government were right in refusing to in- 
troduce the other Bills, and that the diffi- 
culty of the political situation at the pre- 
sent moment was mainly attributable to 
their having departed from the course they 
had originally intended to pursue. It was 
true that they had answered the objection 
that the country was not in possession of 
the whole of the Government scheme ; but 
in removing one obstacle they had raised 
half-a-dozen others much less easy to over- 
come. It would be no easy task, even in 
times of political excitement and discon- 
tent, with revolution at the threshhold, to 
settle in one Session such important ques- 
tions as the representation of the people, 
the extension of the borough and the county 
franchise, the. re-distribution of seats, the 
re-arrangement of the boundaries of bo- 
roughs, the checking of bribery, and the 
reduction of election expenses ; and yet 
hon. Gentlemen opposite called upon Her 
Majesty’s Government to settle all these 
difficult and important questions during 
the present Session. In times of compa- 
rative quiet like the present, when there 
was no violent agitation outside the House, 
to attempt to do anything of the sort was 
next door to an impossibility, and he 
thought that Her Majesty’s Government 
had only put their heads into a hornets’ 
nest in trying to settle the Re-distribution 
of Seats question during the present Ses- 
sion. There was no use in concealing the 
fact that, without great pressure from with- 
out, hon. Gentlemen would never be in- 
duced to extend the Session into the 
autumn months, and thus to give up their 
shooting. As to settling a great question 
like this during the two months that yet 
remained of the Session, it was enough to 
say that they were in the hands of the 
Conservative party, and could not do so 
without their concurrence. He was afraid, 
however, after their recent remarkable ex- 
hibition, that that great party, true to its 
ancient traditions, was resolved to give the 
most determined opposition to one of the 
most moderate and Conservative Reform 
Bills that had ever been introduced into 
that House. He believed that in the end 
that conduct on their part would turn out 
a mistake such as they had frequently 
made before. He had no doubt it was a 


mistake on their part, both in regard to 
the interests of their party and the in- 
terests of Conservatism. Those who knew 
best the feelings and opinions of the people 
of this country believed that no chance 
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would be again given for settling this ques- 
tion on principles so Conservative as the 
present Bill. The Franchise Bill still ex- 
cluded thousands of intelligent working men 
whom they would like to see included ; 
the Seats Bill left untouched numerous 
rotten boroughs, and left a good share of 
the representation to others which they 
knew ought to be placed in Schedule A, 
and their representatives given to more 
important constituencies. The first Bill 
was a moderately Liberal Bill, and the 
second Bill was a Tory Bill; and yet the 
Members of the advanced Liberal party 
were so moderate that they were prepared 
to accept these two moderate—or rather 
Tory—Bills as a settlement of the ques- 
tion for a considerable time. The great 
Conservative party had at last assumed 
their ancient attitude. They pertinaciously 
opposed the very small alteration proposed, 
and he would tell them that in doing so 
they were paving the way for household 
suffrage and a very sweeping measure of 
re-distribution. The hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite said that the country was Conserva- 
tive, and desired no change ; but they had 
laid that kind of flattering unction to their 
souls more than once before, and the same 
thing was likely to happen again that hap- 
pened in regard to the Reform Act of 1832, 
the repeal of the Test and Corporation Act, 
the Catholic Emancipation Act, and the 
repeal of the Corn Laws. They refused 
to pass small measures, and they were 
compelled to accept large measures in the 
end. They were likely to see the party 
of obstruction obstructing to the last, and 
eventually making concessions beyond those 
which they were asked to make. He was 
willing to accept the proposition of the 
Government; but if the Bills were not to 
be permitted to pass, and if the question was 
again to be raised, he would not say he 
would be very sorry, for he was not sure 
that in the interests of advanced Liberalism 
it might not be the best policy for them 
to fight a little longer and get a better 
and more important Bill. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite were in the habit of accusing the 
hon. Member for Birmingham of a desire 
to assimilate the institutions of this coun- 
try to those of America ; but what were 
they themselves doing? In this Bill the 
old system of representation was strictly 
adhered to; many small boroughs that 
should be disfranchised were still spared; 
and yet the hon. Gentlemen opposite not 
only opposed the measure, but in their 
Amendments advocated either the subdivi- 
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sion of counties or the extension of the 
area of boroughs so as to include the sur- 
rounding portions of the neighbouring 
counties. What was that but the Ame- 
riean system of electoral districts? He 
had never during the eleven years he 
had a seat in that House heard any pro- 
position so likely to approximate to the in- 
stitutions and system of the United States 
as the propositions made in speeches 
and put on paper as Amendments by the 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. He was con- 
soled for the loss of this Bill by the belief 
that the next Bill must be more extensive. 
He was also consoled for the loss of it by 
the speeches made in reference to the Seats 
Bill, because the speeches delivered by the 
hon. Gentlemen opposite cut through into 
the old system of England, and paved the 
way for more democratic changes than 
were now proposed either by the Govern- 
ment or by the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham. The question was, were they to ad- 
here to the old system as nearly as they 
could, altering it as little as possible to 
suit the requirements of the time, or to 
approach gradually the system of equal 
electoral districts? The Government had 
adopted the former and more Conservative 
scheme, and the hon. Gentlemen opposite 
advocated the latter; and he should not 
break his heart if in the end the views of 
the hon. Gentlemen opposite were to pre- 
vail. He had listened to the objections to 
the Bill, but was not aware that any of 
the arguments applied, at all events, to 
the principle of the measure before them. 
He could not help referring to some glaring 
blunders which had been committed in the 
debates on this subject. It had been stated 
by the hon. and learned Member for Bel- 
fast (Sir Hugh Cairns), that Scotch Mem- 
bers had been bribed to support the Fran- 
chise Bill by the promise of additional 
representatives; but a more preposterous 
assertion could not have been made, for 
Her Majesty’s Government very properly 
kept their own counsels, and not one of 
them knew how Scotland would be affected 
by the Re-distribution Bill. It was unworthy 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman’s high 
position to raise a paltry cheer by such an 
allegation. Then the hon. Member for 
Maldon (Mr. Sandford) attributed the ab- 
sence of bribery in Scotland to there being 
no close contests there ; but though it was 
true that Conservatism had not so strong a 
hold in that part of the United Kingdom as 
elsewhere, very exciting contests often took 
place. His hon. Friend the Member for 
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Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren) could bear testi- 
mony to the truth of that statement. 
Searcely any of them, however, had oc- 
curred in grouped boroughs. The same 
hon. Gentleman had described the Scotch 
Members as ‘‘Puritanical semi-Republi- 
eans ;’’ but the fact was that the majority 
of them were not Presbyterians, but Epis- 
copalians, and with the exception of half- 
a-dozen advanced Liberals they were, he 
grieved to say, very moderate Whigs. As 
for the objections to the Government plan 
of grouping, it might be that that plan was 
capable of amendment, but the anomalies 
alleged were much exaggerated. He had 
expected to find that in almost every in- 
stance the grouped towns were separated 
by an inconvenient distance, whereas the 
Return moved for by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for South Devon (Sir Lawrence 
Palk) showed that the average distance 
was only fifteen miles, and greater dis- 
tances than that had Jed to no inconveni- 
encies in the Scotch groups. He admitted 
that grouping necessitated a larger expen- 
diture by the candidate in the first instance, 
owing to that system of agency to which 
he was strongly opposed; but there was 
this great countervailing advantage—that 
the interests of the various towns being 
conflicting, the Member was perfectly inde- 
pendent of local interests. His seat was 
consequently more secure, and in the long 
run less expensive. So far, moreover, from 
the increase of the constituencies involv- 
ing greater expense, universal experience 
showed that large constituencies could not 
be bribed, and the best way of repressing 
the organized corruption which was a dis- 
grace to the British name, and which ex- 
isted in no other country, was to enlarge 
the constituencies. The statement he 
made on a former occasion, that no general 
electoral corruption existed in the United 
States, had been much controverted ; but 
he had more personal knowledge of that 
country than most of his critics, and 
though it was true that corruption existed 
in the municipalities, in the State Legis- 
latures, and in Congress, among the class 
who were called politicians by trade—as, 
indeed, was the case in this and in all other 
countries—he could assure the House that, 
with the exception of an attempt in Rhode 
Island and in a few of the far Western 
States, where the constituencies were very 
small, no systematic corruption such as 
prevailed here was known in Awerica, 
The hon. Member who spoke last (Mr. 
Scourtield) had blamed the Government for 
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not introducing a comprehensive scheme at 
the beginning of the Session; but he be- 
lieved that in that case the tactics of 1860 
would have been repeated, and the Bill 
would have been talked to death. But these 
questions of Reform must be settled ere 
long, and the longer they were in arriving 
at a settlement of them the more thorough 
and radical would the change be. 

Mr. MOWBRAY said, that when his 
hon. Friend the Member for the Montrose 
barghs (Mr. Baxter) rose he thought they 
had at last found the individual whom 
the hon. and learned Member for Mal- 
don (Mr. Sandford) on Monday night, 
and the right hon. Member for Droit- 
wich that evening, had inquired for in 
vain, an independent supporter of the Go- 
vernment, prepared to defend and justify 
the Reform measures which they had 
introduced. But in this he was sadly 
disappointed, for his hon. Friend delivered 
a speech, the first portion of which ought 
to have been delivered against the Instruc- 
tion moved by the right hon. Member for 
Kilmarnock to unite these two Bills and 
which had been unanimously adopted by 
the House. His hon. Friend had con- 
demned the Government for having encum- 
bered the Franchise Bill with the Re-dis- 
tribution of Seats Bill, and for having 
referred both Bills to the same Commit- 
tee; he censured the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for having threatened them 
with an autumn Session, the fatigues and 
anxieties of which he intimated pretty 
plainly he was not prepared to undergo ; 
and then he proceeded to lecture the 
whole Conservative party on the folly of 
allowing the present opportunity of settling 
the question to pass unimproved, and told 
them that they would never have such an 
opportunity again, and that they would re- 
pent of the mistake they were now making 
as they had often repented before. But 
his hon. Friend did not refer to former 
debates in support of this opinion; if he 
had done so he would have found that the 
Bill of 1852 contained a £5 franchise, 
which was rejected ; that the Bill of 1860 
contained a £6 franchise, which was re- 
jected ; and that the present Bill of 1866 
contained a £7 franchise, which it was 
also possible the House would reject. So 
far, therefore, there was no reason to fear 
that delay would bring worse terms to the 
Conservative party. His hon. Friend then 


proceeded to reply to the observations of 
the hon. and learned Member for Belfast 
and the hon. Member for Maldon, for what 
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he supposed to have been attacks on the 
Seoteh Members. Now he (Mr. Mowbray) 
was sure, from all he knew of the hon. and 
learned Member for Belfast, that if that 
hon. and learned Gentleman had used the 
language attributed to him he never meant 
to imply that unworthy and sinister motives 
had influenced the Seotch Members in 
giving their support to the second reading 
of the Franchise Bill. If any suggestion 
was made it was only this—that the Scotch 
Members representing as they did for the 
most part liberal opinions would naturally 
be anxious to promote any measure which 
would give them greater ascendancy to 
those opinions, and at the same time af- 
forded the prospect of an increase to the 
number of representatives for that part of 
the country with which they were more 
immediately connected. When at length 
his hon. Friend got to the Bill itself he 
disposed of it in a very few sentences. His 
hon. Friend was not prepared to defend 
the grouping of the boroughs, and said 
that if any anomalies existed they might 
be amended in Committee. And this after 
two nights’ debate was literally all that 
had been said by independent Members in 
favour of the measure, that it might be 
mended in Committee ; and at last they 
had got a Member of the Government, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Duchy, who said that the merit of the 
plan of the Government was that it could 
be amended in Committee. He would 
pass over the remarks of the hon. Member 
for Westminster, for his speech was not 
a defence of the Bill, but could only be 
regarded as a personal explanation of his 
own writings, and considering the stupi- 
dity, in the hon. Member’s opinion, of the 
party, they were much obliged to the hon. 
Member for the trouble he had taken in 
giving them information as to the meaning 
of his language. He wished to answer 
within a limited degree the challenge 
which the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster had 
thrown out. There was, indeed, one 
challenge which he did not think the right 
hon. Gentleman was entitled to make. 
The right hon. Gentleman said, address- 
ing the Conservative party, where are 
your Amendments? You ought to em- 
body your views in a Bill. And then, cor- 
recting himself, he added, you ought to 
embody your views in an Amendment. 
But the right hon. Gentleman ought to 
know that it was not the duty of the 
opposition to embody their views, either 
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in a Bill or in an Amendment. When the 
leaders of the Conservative party were 
in office, and had the responsibility of 
the Government in 1859, they did that 
which the right hon. Gentleman chal- 
lenged them to do now—they produced 
their Bill, and laid it on the table of the 
House ; and that Bill, he ventured to say, 
was in its completeness, in its elaborate 
preparation, and in its minuteness of detail 
in favourable contrast either with the Bill 
of 1860 or 1866. But, in the language 
of the late Sir Robert Peel, they had no 
right to ask a physician to prescribe till he 
was regularly called in. But the right 
hon. Gentleman threw out another chal- 
lenge. He said if there is a blot in the 
Bill point it out. He (Mr. Mowbray) ad- 
mitted that was a fair challenge ; and in 
reply to it he would say that there were 
many blots in the Bill. Certainly, a good 
many had been pointed out with great 
care and ability by the hon. and gallant 
Member for Wells. He was not going 
to follow the hon. Member through all the 
grouped boroughs. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman evidently shrank from the task— 
coming from the City of London he turned 
up his nose at the lacemakers of Honiton 
and the ropemakers of Bridport. Follow- 
ing up the blots already hit, the objection 
which he would urge against the Bill was 
of another character, although coming 
within the Resolution proposed by the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Member for 
Wells — that the scheme was not suffi- 
ciently matured by the Government. There 
were two faults that might be found in this 
Bill—one, that there was such an incongru- 
ous and absurd grouping, into which he did 
net propose to go further ; the other was 
the omission carefully to consider and pa- 
tiently to investigate the state of the country 
with reference to its claims for increased 
representation. When his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Buckinghamshire 
introduced the Bill of 1859, the principle 
laid down was that they should first con- 
sider the places that required to be enfran- 
chised. The Government ought to have 
considered what places required additional 
Members. They should have looked to the 
state of the country, not as it existed in 
1852, 1859, or 1860, but as statistics 
showed it to be in 1866. The fault which 
he thought the Government had committed 
was that in this measure of enfranchise- 
ment and disfranchisement they had neg- 
lected to deal with the actual state of the 
country. He would take, for instance, 
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the county of Durham. Had they con- 
sidered the inerease of population between 
1831 and 1861, and the growth of property 
between 1860 and 1865? The population 
of the Northern Division in 1831 was 
78,151, and in 1861, 169,643; of the 
Southern Division in 1831, 75,862, and in 
1861, 170,412; showing an aggregate po- 
pulation in 1831 of 154,013, and in 1861 
of 340,055. He believed the increase in 
population within that period had been 
greater in the county of Durham than in 
any other part of England except Middle- 
sex, while there was reason to believe that 
between 1861 and the present year the in- 
crease had gone on in a more accelerated 
ratio than in Middlesex. But while such 
had been the increase in population, the 
increase of property had been still greater. 
Looking to the Returns which had been 
laid on the table before the Franchise 
Bill, he found that the gross estimated 
rental of all property in the Northern 
Division, excluding boroughs, was in 1860, 
£496,141, while in 1865 it was £715,918, 
showing an increase of £219,777 ; while 
in the Southern Division it was in 1861, 
£580,500, in 1865, £988,405, showing 
an increase of £407,825. The rateable 
value of all property in the Northern Di- 
vision, excluding boroughs, was in 1860 
£437,371 ; in 1865, £607,773, showing 
an inerease of £170,382; and in the 
Southern Division, in 1860, £500,713; 
in 1865, £840,711, showing an increase 
of £339,998. And what was the state 
of the representation of the county of 
Durham as settled by the Reform Act 
of 1832? The Northern Division had 
two county Members and six borough 
Members; the Southern Division was 
represented by two county Members only, 
the boroughs in that Division not hav- 
ing a single representative. In North 
Durham there was one Member for every 
44,000, which was about the average 
of England. The Southern Division had 
only one Member for every 85,000. One 
would naturally suppose that the Go- 
vernment, in taking a general survey of 
the claims of all England, would have 
admitted that Durham, with such an enor- 
mous increase of population and wealth, 
was fairly entitled to increased represen- 
tation. But what had they done? It 
was proposed that in future North Dur- 
ham should have nine Members and South 
Durham four. They gave one additional 
Member to the Southern Division and 
one to the town of Hartlepool. He had 
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not a word to say against Hartlepool. 
They had wisely followed the example 
of Lord Derby’s Government in 1859 in 
giving a Member to Hartlepool, and he was 
glad to think that the intelligence of that 
remarkable place was likely to find a 
fitting representative in the next Parlia- 
ment. But there were other places that 
were equally entitled to representation. 
He would mention two. Did the Govern- 
ment consider the claims of Darlington ? 
Darlington was the chief town in the 
Southern Division. It was the place 
where the county Members were returned, 
and had a considerable future before it ; it 
was midway between the coal-fields of 
South Durham and the iron-stone districts 
of North Yorkshire; it was the seat and 
centre of a widely ramified railway system 
connecting the east and west coasts of the 
North of England, it had the greatest agri- 
cultural market in the North, except New- 
castle; it was full of life, and activity, and 
intelligence ; and its population was in- 
creasing from year to year. In 1861 the 
population was 15,761, and he believed, on 
reliable returns, it was now 26,000. Was 
Her Majesty’s Government aware of these 
facts? Heasked the question because, in 
the statistics before the House, the Census 
of 1861 had been exclusively consulted. 
Was Her Majesty’s Government aware of 
the increased population of Darlington in 
1866 as compared with 1861? But the 
increase of population in that town had not 
been more remarkable than the increase 
in the number of houses, which, he was 
informed, had been proceeding for the 
last five years at the rate of 300 a 
year. He believed that 7,000 of the 
inhabitants. of Darlington had sent up a 
petition to the House praying that they 
might have a Member, and he hoped that 
the Government would take their claim 
into consideration. There was another 
point to which he wished to direct the at- 
tention of the House. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had given a Member to Middles- 
borough ; but he would remind the House 
that the prosperity of that town was due 
to the wealth, the intelligence, and the 
capital of Darlington. But Darlington 
was not the only town in the Southern 
Division of the county of Durham which 
preferred a claim to direct Parliamentary 
representation. There was Stockton, which 
dated its charter from the reign of King 
John, though its claim for Parliamentary 
representation would rather rest upon the 
growth of the town in recent years. In 
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1861 the town of Stockton alone had a 
population of 13,357, but in 1865 it was 
estimated that the population had increased 
to 23,000. And if South Stockton and 
Norton were added there was in 1861 a 
population of 19,060, which was now esti- 
mated to have increased to 32,500. 
Nevertheless, Stockton had not been in- 
eluded in the Bill. The number of houses, 
too, had largely increased ; indeed, he had 
been informed that no fewer than 1,396 
had been erected in Stockton during the 
last five years, and of these 507 were built 
last year. Notwithstanding all this, Dar- 
lington and Stockton were not permitted 
to have a share in Parliamentary re- 
presentation, while that privilege was still 
to be enjoyed by Ashburton and the bo- 
rough which was situate under the shadow 
of the ducal castle of Arundel. Then in 
the county of Durham there was another 
constituency which ought to have claims 
upon the consideration of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, on account of his past career, and 
also, he trusted,.on the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
easter. The claims of the University of 
London, of the Queen’s University in Ire- 
land, and of the Scotch Universities, to di- 
rect Parliamentary representation, had been 
recognized by the Government, but why 
had they not also recognized the claim of 
the University of Durham? That Uni- 
versity, it was true, would not have a very 
large constituency, but still it was large 
when the fact was taken into considera- 
tion that the charter was only granted 
about thirty years ago. It would supply a 
constituency of 600 graduates, 500 of 
whom were clergymen of the Church of 
England. It might be objected that such 
a constituency would be too clerical in its 
character ; but for his part he did not see 
that there was any force in such an objec- 
tion—and he might remark that no tests 
were imposed, either at matriculation or 
admission to degrees, except theological 
degrees, so that the University was open 
to all Her Majesty’s subjects. But, though 
the University was a small one, why should 
it be more badly treated than the University 
of St. Andrew's? Why, for instance, could 
it not be united for the purposes of repre- 
sentation with the University of London ? 
If to the 1,800 constituents of the Univer- 
sity of London were added the 600 gradu- 
ates of the University of Durham, a con- 
stituency would be formed which would 
be fairly entitled to send two Members to 
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the House of Commons. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose had alluded with a good 
deal of feeling to the remarks which had 
been made concerning Scotland. He (Mr. 
Mowbray) did not intend to follow him into 
that part of the question; he thought, 
however, the hon. Gentleman could not be 
aware of certain facts which had been pre- 
sented to hon. Members in a Return de- 
livered that morning on the Motion of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for South Devon. 
That Return showed what a small claim 
Scotland had for increased representation 
in consequence of the change which had 
taken place in the population since 1831, 
as compared with the population of Eng- 
land. In 1831, when the Reform Act was 
passed, it was a ground of complaint that 
the number of English Members was to be 
diminished in order that the number of 


Irish and Scotch representatives might be | 


increased. That very question broke up 
the Parliament, and led toa dissolution, and 
was, in fact, the cause of much of the ex- 
citement which then prevailed. In 1831 
the population of England was 13,944,460, 
that of Scotland being 2,373,561 ; while 
in the year 1861 the population of Eng- 
land had inereased to 20,119,214, or 43°7 
per cent; and during the same period the 
population of Scotland had only increased 
to 3,066,633, or 29°20 per cent. Well, if 
that were the case, what special claims 
had Scotland to increased representation ? 
Had the advisers of the Crown these 
statistics before them when they pre- 
pared their Bill which proposed invidiously 
to give increased representation to Scot- 
land, not by adding to the number of Mem- 
bers in the House, but by taking from 
England the privilege which she had en- 
joyed for so many years? He thought this 
part of the measure would be found to be 
as inconsiderate as the grouping of bo- 
roughs. The hon. Member for Montrose, 
following a very favourite plan on the 
Ministerial side of the House, had charged 
those who entertained a doubt of the wis- 
dom and policy of the details of this mea- 
sure as being enemies to all change and 
of opposing these Bills as they did the first 
Reform Bill and Catholic Emancipation for 
so many years. But hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite had no right to charge those who 
sat on the Opposition side of the House 
with being enemies to all change, because 
they were opposed to these Bills, because 
the opposition to the Government schemes 
had hitherto come from hon. Gentlemen 
who sat behind Her Majesty’s Ministers ; 
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but no doubt when the time came the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
would be indulged, and gratified to find 
that Amendments would be proposed from 
{the Opposition side of the House, and, 
| perhaps, plenty of them. Then the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Laneaster had said that the 
Opposition were only endeavouring to catch 
votes, and gain as many recruits as they 
could from the Liberal party ; but he at 
the same time forgot that it was the Go- 
vernment who drew the line that had caused 
the Bill to be opposed, by endeavouring to 
draw as many recruits as they could to its 
support, instead of, like wise statesmen, 
framing a Bill that would have rendered 
any change in the Constitution for centu- 
ries to come unnecessary. Instead of re- 
lying on soundness of principle they had 
framed a Bill which they hoped would have 
caught a number of recruits and obtained 
their support. The right hon, Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and his 
Cabinet had, however, pursued the wrong 
course—they had looked for inspiration 
below the gangway, instead of support 
from their old Whig supporters and 
from those who would have been dis- 
posed to assist them in passing a really 
sound measure. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Montrose (Mr. Baxter) gave 
them sound advice when he said it was im- 
possible for the Government to carry a 
measure of Reform without the sanction 
and concurrence of the Conservative party; 
and he (Mr. Mowbray) thought that if Her 
Majesty’s Government had taken a com- 
prehensive and impartial view, such as 
might have been expected from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, he having sup- 
ported the Bill of Lord Derby in 1859, 
and such as he might fairly have done 
without discredit to himself —if the Govern- 
ment had taken such a calm survey of the 
question and considered what would have 
pleased their more moderate eupporters, 
and propitiated the feelings of Gentlemen 
on the Opposition side of the House, and 
had not looked exclusively to the inspira- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Birmingham, there would have been a 
much greater chance of settling the ques- 
tion. The hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Haverfordwest (Mr. Scourfield) whose 
calm and sincere tone was appreciated 
by the House, if not by the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, and of whose 
support the late Lord Palmerston was 
indebted in more than one pinch, had 
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told Her Majesty’s Government that they 
had gone the wrong way about settling the 
question, that they had not proposed a 
measure that was likely to conciliate par- 
ties or that was intended to be a settle- 
ment of the question. Hon. Members on 
the Opposition side of the House were as 
sincerely anxious for a settlement of the 
question as hon. Members on the Minis- 
terial side of the House; but then it must 
not be like the Chureh Rate Bill, some- 
thing which was called a compromise, but 
which, in fact, was completely one-sided, 
and without concession. If they expected 
the Opposition to meet them to pass a 
measure of this kind they should have met 
the Opposition in the same spirit ; and if 
they had done so at an earlier period of 
the Session they would have adopted a 
wiser course. Admitting that since the 
death of Lord Palmerston Earl Russell had 
felt himself compelled by previous pledges, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer by 
some wild speeches, to introduce a Reform 
Bill, it would have been much better if they 
had made a careful and full inquiry into 
the subject, and have ascertained what 
would have been the probable result on the 
constituencies ; they would probably have 
been able by next year to have proposed a 
measure which would have been acceptable 
to the House, have done credit to them- 
selves, and they might have gone down to 
posterity as persons who had conferred a 
beneficial gift on the people. Not having 
done so, they could not be surprised that 
hon. Gentlemen on the Opposition side of 
the House should support a Resolution in 
every word of which they agreed, and in 
respect of which he could quote the words 
of his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Oxfordshire that ‘* every word is as true as 
gospel, and how can I deny it.” The Op- 
position thought that the system of group- 
ing adopted by the Government was neither 
convenient nor equitable, and that their 
plan was not sufficiently matured to form 
the basis of a satisfactory measure. Feel- 
ing that to be the ease, he felt bound 
(whatever might be the consequence of 
carrying the Motion then before the House), 
without wishing to be factious, or to em- 
barrass the Government, to record his vote 
in favour of it. 

Lord FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that he would trespass for a short 
time only on the indulgence of the House 
while he explained his reasons for cordially 
opposing the Amendment, and cordially 
supporting the measure of the Government. 
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The Amendment moved by the hon. and 
gallant Member for Wells was somewhat 
ambiguous in its terms [‘* No!’’], and it 
was not clear whether it was directed solely 
against part of the Re-distribution of Seats 
Bill or against the Franchise Bill, though 
after the remarks of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the leader of the Opposition, he 
thought it might be assumed that those 
on whom the Amendment must mainly de- 
pend for support, regarded it as a vote 
directed against the entire scheme of the 
Government, He did not complain of hon, 
Members on the Opposition side of the 
House viewing the Amendment in that 
light. It seemed to be fair and natural 
that they should do so, because as far as he 
could judge, the Government had followed 
the same principles and had had the same 
object in both parts of their measure ; that 
object, as it seemed to him, being to adapt 
the institutions of the country, while 
strictly adhering to their spirit of the Con- 
stitution, to the changes which had been 
brought about by time. Those who spoke 
strongly against the Franchise Bill had 
expressed their apprehension at the enor- 
mous power the working classes would ac- 
quire through their means of combination. 
One of the things that had led to such 
good results in this country, was the fact 
that every power had been fairly repre- 
sented, and when they found a great power 
had grown up that was not represented, a 
change had come to pass that required to 
be acknowledged. Owing to the immense 
development of trade and manufactures 
those parts of the kingdom that were for- 
merly most populous and most wealthy, 
were now but slightly populous and slightly 
wealthy, as compared with those parts 
where the existence of vast coal-fields had 
gathered together the manufacturing in- 
dustry of the country. These changes 
had necessarily caused a change in the re- 
lative proportions of population and wealth 
in different parts of the kingdom, and Her 
Majesty’s Government, recognizing these 
facts, seemed in their scheme to have 
sought to adapt the old institutions of the 
country to its present condition. He should 
not trouble the House with many observa- 
tions on the first part of the scheme, but 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Droitwich (Sir John Pakington) having 
entered on the subject he would make a 
few observations. That right hon. Gentle- 
man had told the House that the working 
classes were largely represented at present ; 
but he had forgotten to mention who were 
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their representatives. The right hon. 
Gentleman also stated that in a few years 
they would be the majority in a large 
number of constituencies. The right hon. 
Gentleman, however, had overlooked the 
fact that property had not only an artificial 
and corrupt influence, but that it had also 
a just influence, and it was not to be sup- 
posed that by simply increasing the number 
of a certain class of voters the just influence 
of property could be annihilated. In many 
towns, even where the working classes 
formed the numerical majority, the just 
influence of property would be maintained, 
and the working classes would be found 
to act cordially with their employers. Were 
it not so, the Constitution instead of rest- 
ing ona firm basis, would be lying over a 
voleano. It was not necessary for him to 
weary the House by dilating on the neces- 
sity of a re-distribution of seats. The 
hon. Member who last spoke (Mr. Mow- 
bray) had shown that, in consequence of 
the rapidly increasing population and wealth 
of certain parts of the kingdom, some re- 
distribution must take place; no one had 
advised that the number of Members in 
that House should be increased, and there- 
fore, if Members were to be given to popu- 
lous and wealthy places, they must be 
taken away from existing constituencies. 
The proposals of the Government in this 
respect had many recommendations in their 
favour. Though in each of the small re- 
presented boroughs the population was but 
limited, yet there were many of them 
scattered over the country, and there was 
no reason why their wealth in the aggre- 
gate should be deprived of representation 
more than when it was gathered into cen- 
tres. Another reason in favour of the 
Government scheme was that all hon. 
Members hoped that before long some Bill 
would be passed that would effect a settle- 
ment of the question. If, however, the 
Bill passed, left small boroughs with one 
Member, it would not effect a settlement. 
If small towns were grouped, and one or 
two Members were given to aggregate 
populations of 80,000, while boroughs with 
2,000, 3,000 or even 5,000 inhabitants had 
an equal share of representation, that could 
not be regarded as a settlement. If, how- 
ever, small boroughs were brought to- 
gether, and large numbers were united 
in representation, the matter would not re- 
quire re-settlement in the lifetime of hon. 
Members. It was said that the boroughs 
in the proposed groups had not the same 
interests, and that their populations scarcely 
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knew each other. But was there any 
single constituency of any magnitude, town 
or country, in which this was not the case 
—in which there were not people who 
were unacquainted with each other, and 
who had differing, if not conflicting, in- 
terests? Then it was said that the dis- 
tances between the grouped boroughs would 
make the trouble and expense of canvass- 
ing them enormous. A Return had been 
delivered that morning, giving statistical 
information respecting the grouped Welsh 
boroughs, and showing the distances be- 
tween them; and the average distance 
between them was greater than would be 
the average distance from each other of 
the boroughs it was now proposed to group. 
In Wales, instead of there being two or 
three boroughs in a group, there were four 
and five, and in one case six; but no one 
had ever heard that the expenses of the 
elections for these boroughs were any 
greater than were election expenses in 
England. On the other hand, the experi- 
ence of the Welsh boroughs justified the 
belief that the expenses to be incurred in 
the elections for groups of boroughs would 
not be larger than they were in borough 
elections now. Although he was one of 
the youngest Members in the House, he 
might be allowed to give expression to one 
hope. Whatever course the House might 
think it wise and prudent to adopt, he 
hoped it would not adopt that of putting 
off the settlement of this question to a 
more convenient season. There had been 
measure after measure acknowledging that 
the unenfranchised portion of the people 
had claims to a share in the Government 
of the country ; those claims had not been 
once denied and directly refused ; but 
time after time like reasons had been given 
for not satisfying them. At one time it 
was a war in which we were engaged our- 
selves; at another time it was a war on 
the Continent ; at another timeit was war 
in America ; and at another time he knew 
not what—but unwilling people always 
found some reason for not doing what was 
required of them. In every speech that 
had been made against the extension of 
the people’s rights hon. Members had de- 
clared that they were not afraid of the 
people, but were rather afraid of their 
leaders ; but he could conceive of no 
greater assistance being given to eloquent 
demagogues than to enable them to say 
that, although the claims of the people 
were acknowledged to be right and just, 
yet that that ground was not sufficient for 
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the House of Commons, but that it required 
other arguments to overpower existing in- 
terests, and that the people must not look 
to the wisdom and the justice of Parliament, 
but must wait until they were prepared to 
urge their claims by arguments to which 
he would not further allude. He trusted 
that the House would deal with the ques- 
tion, so that when the time of difficulty 
and of trouble came, as come it must to 
us in common with every country in the 
world, all classes and all interests would 
be united to defend and advance the general 
interests of the nation. 

Mr. DU CANE said, that whatever 
opinion there might be as regarded the ab- 
stract merits of the Government measure 
of Reform, it must be, at all events, a 
matter of universal congratulation that at 
last they stood face to face with a visible 
and a tangible scheme. The House now 
knew the best and the worst of the inten- 
tions of the Government as regarded the 
extension of the franchise and the re-dis- 
tribution of seats, and hon. Members were 
no longer called upon to discuss the details 
of one-half of the scheme in utter ignorance 
as to what the details of the other half was 
to be—whether it would be in harmony and 
symmetrical proportion to it. But although 
the intentions of the Government on these 
two heads were no longer a mystery, it was 
still a perfect mystery to him what substan- 
tial advantage the Government had really 
gained, either for the cause of Reform or 
for themselves, by the produetion of their 
measure in that piecemeal and fragmentary 
manner which, up to Monday last, they 
had deliberately chosen to adopt. The 
only result of this extraordinary method of 
procedure had been to lose two or three 
months, at least, of invaluable time ; and, 
after all that had been said and done, the 
House was only upon the very threshold of 
the main discussion. True, they had read a 
second time the two Bills for reducing the 
franchise and re-distributing seats ; but it 
could not be said that in these second 
readings the Government had gained any 
very substantial victory, or that the main 
question of Reform had made substantial 
progress. All that they had hitherto done 
had been to affirm two abstract principles, 
which he did not think any hon. Mem- 
ber, not even the most obstinate old Tory, 
would now venture to dispute, which were 
that a re-distribution of seats and an ex- 
tension of the franchise ought to form a 
part of any general and comprehensive 
scheme of Reform. But it was only on 
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Monday last, by the adoption of the propo- 
sal of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Kilmarnock (Mr. Bouverie), that 
they had arrived fairly and openly at the 
discussion of the main question. The re- 
sponsibility for this arrival at the eleventh 
hour at the general question rested entirely 
with the Government ; and it was for the 
Government to offer to the House somewhat 
of a plainer explanation than had been 
vouchsafed by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Duchy, why, having 
two or three months ago declared that the 
Resolution of the noble Lord the Member 
for Chester, affirming that the great ques- 
tion of Reform should be treated and settled 
as a whole, would be considered by them 
as tantamount to an open declaration of 
want of confidence, and why, further, after 
having resisted that Resolution in one of 
the most obstinate and protracted debates 
the House had witnessed of late years, 
they had now virtually adopted its principle 
at the hands of the right hon. Member for 
Kilmarnock, and inscribed on their banner, 
‘** The Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but 
the Bill.’’ He had not had the opportunity 
of addressing the House on the Motion of 
the noble Lord the Member for Chester ; if 
he had, he should have stated as he did 
now that he voted for it not more because 
he objected to dealing with the question 
of Reform in a piecemeal and fragmentary 
manner than because he also thought the 
actual measure proposed was unjust and 
dangerous in its details, and ought not to 
form a part of any comprehensive scheme 
of Reform at all. He believed that the 
measure, if carried, would lead to two 
mischievous results. He believed then, 
and he still believed, that the Bill re- 
ducing the franchise was one which, so 
far as the counties were concerned, would 
destroy entirely the present representation 
of the landed interest. He believed that 
in the boroughs it would give to the working 
classes preponderating influence, and far 
more than their due share. Such was his 
opinion of the Government Franchise Bill 
at that time, and that opinion still remained 
unchanged. He further believed that there 
was only one class of politicians who eould 
consistently support it, and they were those 
who believed the true basis of representa- 
tion to rest upon numbers and not upon 
interests, and who also believed that any 
simple extension of the franchise, unaccom- 
panied by any other condition, was a pure 
and unmitigated boon to the people. With 
such opinions he had no sympathy, and 
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therefore he voted for the Motion of the 
noble Lord the Member for Chester quite 
as much because he disapproved the detaile 
of the Franchise Bill as for any other 
reason. But that Bill having been read 
a second time, he had still entertained 
some latent hope that its democratic ten- 
dencies might have been found to be 
somewhat mitigated by the Re-distribution 
Bill, and that the Government would feel, 
in any material lowering of the county 
franchise, it was absolutely necessary to 
guard against the landed interest being 
swamped by the influence of large and as 
yet unrepresented towns; and that, instead of 
a merely specious recognition of the claims 
of counties to additional representation, 
there would have been exhibited a general 
desire to hold the balance fairly between 
town and country, and while extending 
the area of the county franchise to pre- 
serve the distinctive character of the 
county representation. Now, he need 
hardly say that any hopes he had formed 
on that head had been completely dis- 
appointed on the production of the Bill 
for the Re-distribution of Seats. What- 
ever might be the anomalies and injustice 
of the Franchise Bill, the Re-distribution 
of Seats Bill was simply a measure in con- 
firmation of, he would go further and say, a 
measure in aggravation of those anoma- 
lies and that injustice. The effect of 
the Franchise Bill, in the first instance, 
would be to increase to an enormous ex- 
tent the existing disparity between the 
electoral bodies of county and borough 
constituencies, and the relative number of 
Members assigned to each; while the ef- 
fect of the Re-distribution of Seats would 
be to strengthen and confirm that dis- 
parity. It proposed, it was true, to add 
twenty-six Members to the county repre- 
sentation; but what it gave with one 
hand it took away with the other, inas- 
much as it proposed also to take, by a 
process of grouping and mutilation, no less 
than forty-one Members from boroughs 
situated in agricultural districts, the Mem- 
bers for which, although differing, perhaps, 
from the county Members on broad ques- 
tions of party principle, yet might be found 
fighting on their side in eases affecting 
agriculture and the land. Now, he main- 
tained that in the face of mutilation of 
that kind and the further transfer of these 
seats to the great manufacturing towns of 
the North and of Scotland, the offer of 
twenty-six Members to counties, even if 
the franchise were retained at its present 
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level, was nothing less than a mockery and 
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a delusion. But there was another and a 
far more serious effect which would be pro- 
duced by the Franchise Bill, taken in con- 
nection with the Bill for the Re-distribution 
of Seats. The effect of the former, taken 
by itself, would be utterly and entirely to 
revolutionize the character of the county 
constituency. It would sweep away that 
distinction whieh had hitherto been main- 
tained between the county and borough 
franchises—namely, that the one should be 
based on property and tenure, and the other 
on occupation. The effect of the Re-distri- 
bution of Seats Bill, so far from mitigating, 
would, in his opinion, strengthen that re- 
volution. The effect of the Franchise Bill 
would be to give to the larger unrepre- 
sented towns in counties complete control 
over the county franchise ; while the Re- 
distribution of Seats Bill would if anything 
strengthen that change, by leaving, so far 
as he could judge, the vexed question of the 
settlement of borough boundaries entirely 
an open question to be fought over by 
excited local agitators and squabbling 
town councillors. The effect of this un- 
doubtedly would be to keep alive a con- 
stant spirit of hot water and agitation, 
and postpone almost indefinitely any settle- 
ment whatever of the borough boundary 
question. But there was also another 
important point to be taken into con- 
sideration — that those twenty-six coun- 
ties and divisions of counties to which 
it was proposed to give an additional Mem- 
ber were precisely those to which the 
largest number of £14 occupiers would be 
added by the Franchise Bill. The number 
of registered electors now to be found in 
those twenty-six divisions of counties was 
246,000, out of which 44,000 were borough 
freeholders, resident for the most part in re- 
presented towns and voting for counties by 
right of property also situated in repre- 
sented towns, To those 44,000 borough 
freeholders it was proposed to add no less 
than 106,000 £14 occupiers, also for the 
most part town residents to a man, and thus 
an existing electoral body of 200,000 voters, 
by no means exclusively country residents, 
would be confronted with a fresh body of 
150,000 almost exclusively resident in 
towns. So that, in point of fact, the 
giving twenty-six Members to counties 
amounted first of all to swamping, by 
means of the borough freeholders and 
£14 oceupiers, the county voters. And 
then, when the rural districts were thus 
converted by the Franchise Bill into large 
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unwieldy groups of borough constituen- 
cies the Government stepped in and gene- 
rously, with their Re-distribution Bill, 
made the counties a present of twenty-six 
new Members. He had no wish after 
the elaborate discussion which had taken 
place to weary the House by dwelling 
on the proposal of the Government with 
respect to the grouping of boroughs. 
The objections to which it was open had 
been clearly pointed out by several speakers, 
and especially by the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman the Member for Wells; but he 
thought the Government Bill for the Re- 
distribution of Seats might be summed up 
in the very remarkable words used by a 
great statesman no less than 100 years 
years ago. He alluded to Mr. Burke, 
who, in speaking of the Coalition Ministry 
formed under the auspices of Lord Chatham, 
deseribed it as— 


“A piece of joinery so curiously indented and 
80 whimsically dovetailed —so variously inlaid, 
such a piece of diversified mosaic, such a tesselated 
pavement, without cement, here a bit of black 
stone and there a bit of white, that indeed it was 
a very curious show, but utterly unsafe to touch 
and unsure to stand on.” 


As he said before, he did not wish to weary 
the House with statistics ; but he hoped 
they would permit him to point out how 
the Bill of the Government would affect 
the county which he had the honour to 
represent (Essex). It was proposed to 
group together the two boroughs of Mal- 
don and Harwich, and to take away from 
that group three of the existing Mem- 
bers — two of whom were to be handed 
over to the respective divisions of the 
county; of the third he did not know ex- 
actly what was to become. He did not 
see why that third Member should be 
taken away out of the county of Essex; 
but he supposed the seat was one which 
the Government proposed to hand over 
either to Scotland or to some large manu- 
facturing town in the North. Of the utter 
absurdity of grouping Maldon and Harwich 
together he would say but little, beyond 
remarking that those two towns were 
separated by more than forty miles of 
railway, by two or three large tidal rivers, 
and that there was not between them the 
slightest vestige of a common interest. 
Nor would he say much as to the trans- 
parent injustice of leaving those two 
boroughs with only half a Member each, 
when many single boroughs which did 
not possess above half their aggregate 
population were allowed to retain their 
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two Members untouched. But as one 
who formerly represented Maldon, and 
had therefore some grateful reminis- 
cences of that town, he must say that 
hethought its case was a particularly 
hard one. Maldon had at the present 
moment an electoral body numbering 
921 voters —a larger number of regis- 
tered electors than was to be found in 
twenty boroughs he could name which 
were to have their two Members left to 
them; while the population of Maldon, if 
estimated as it ought to be in accordance 
with its Parliamentary instead of its mu- 
nicipal limits, would be found to contain 
a population of from 20,000 to 30,000. 
What, however, he wished especially to 
complain of was the manner in which the 
county of Essex would be affected by the 
Bill for the Re-distribution of Seats. In 
the case of South Essex, for example, 
large and important agricultural districts 
would be entirely swamped by the large 
suburban populations of Stratford and 
West Ham. That he regarded as ex- 
tremely unjust; while he had also to 
complain that the agricultural districts of 
North Essex would be swamped by the 
purely manufacturing populations of such 
places as Braintree and Halstead and 
Coggeshall. He did not mean to say that 
he should not like to see those places 
represented ; but, then, he thought it 
was unfair that they should be allowed 
to form part of the county constituency, 
and should thus exercise a predominating 
influence in returning not one or two but 
six Members to Parliament. If it was ab- 
solutely necessary to take a Member each 
from Maldon and Harwich, it would, he 
thought, be a much better course to pur- 
sue to give one of the Members so 
taken in the Northern Division of Essex 
to the three places he had just mentioned, 
which were becoming manufacturing towns 
of great importance ; while in the case of 
South Essex the other Member so taken 
might be given to Stratford and West 
Ham, or, better still, those suburban 
districts might be incorporated with 
that constituency to which they were 
bound by every tie, both manufacturing 
and commercial — he meant the Tower 
Hamlets. There was also another point in 
connection with the subject to -which he 
wished briefly to advert. Almost every Mem- 
ber, except those of very extreme views, 
believed that, if a Reform Bill passed 
at all, it was of the utmost importance to 
pass a measure which would be regarded, 
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at all events for many years to come, as 
a permanent settlement of the question, 
and which would leave as few sources of 
discontent as possible. But both the 
Franchise and the Re-distribution Bill of 
the Government appeared to be framed 
with a desire to keep open every possible 
source of discontent and irritation. They 
proposed to reduce the borough franchise 
to £7 and the county franchise to £14, 
thus giving to unrepresented towns a pre- 
ponderating influence in the county re- 
presentation. At the same time, a large 
mass of house occupiers between £14 and 
£7 would be left in the unrepresented 
towns in county constituencies without 
the franchise ; and when, after the pass- 
ing of this Bill, these persons began to 
ask why the unfortunate accident of 
living outside the precincts of a re- 
presented borough should deprive them 
of the franchise, the Government would 
find a difficulty in answering the ques- 
tion. Such a question would present 
the greater difficulty on account of the 
narrow gap which would then be left 
between the county and borough fran- 
chise. In maintaining the county fran- 
chise at £50 you could say that that was 
quite as much a property qualification as 
one of occupation. A man living in a 
house of £50, or farming land to that 
value, must be to a certain extent a man 
of independent means and capital, and 
therefore had more or less of a property 
qualification. If, again, the county fran- 
chise were lowered to £20, there was a 
reason for stopping at that point, for at 
£20 a juryman’s qualification began, and 
you could base that franchise with especial 
propriety on the principle that taxation 
and representation should go together. 
But the limit of £14 gave no such locus 
standi. In fact, with a borough franchise 
at £7, a county franchise at £14 would 
in a few years be untenable, and when 
you had got a £7 franchise all round the 
path to electoral districts and universal 
suffrage would be easy. Disapproving 
entirely of the proposed grouping of bo- 
roughs, he should certainly support the 
Amendment of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Wells (Captain Hayter). But 
the Amendment also affirmed that the 
Government scheme was not sufficiently 
matured to form the basis of any sa- 
tisfactory settlement of Reform. He 
(Mr. Du Cane) took these words to refer 
quite as much to the franchise as to the 
Re-distribution Bill; and in this opinion 
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also he fully coneurred. Owing to the 
loose way in which the whole scheme had 
been put together, there were many points 
on which information was essential, but of 
which information the House was entirely 
destitute. In the first place, the ques- 
tion, how many voters would be actu- 
ally admitted by the proposed extension of 
the borough franchise, had to be unravelled 
from the tangled web of uncertainty and 
contradiction in which it was now involved. 
Then there was the question of the bo- 
rough leaseholders, respecting which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer seemed him- 
self to have been completely in the dark, 
inasmuch as he was considerably startled 
by the revelations of his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Staffordshire (Mr. Ad- 
derley.) Lastly, it was most important 
they should know how far the working 
man was already in possession of the county 
franchise, and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, who looked upon the working man 
in the county franchise as a “ fly in the 
pot of ointment,” probably had little idea 
of the extent to which he had already 
obtained the county franchise through the 
medium of building societies. He (Mr. 
Du Cane) had no wish to weary the House 
with figures at that late hour, but he had 
had some statistics put into his hands re- 
cently on that head, which he thought 
would startle the right hon. Gentle- 
man not a little if he had had time to 
lay them before him. Upon all these 
grounds he (Mr. Du Cane) should cordially 
support the Amendment. The House had 
been told pretty plainly to-night that if the 
Amendment were carried, it would be a 
death-blow to the Bill. He supposed it 
might be gathered from that that one of 
two results would happen—either the Bill 
would be withdrawn and a new one intro- 
duced, or the whole question of Reform 
would be postponed till next Session. No 
doubt the latter contingency would be re- 
garded by many Gentlemen in the House as 
a very sad catastrophe; but if it were a ca- 
tastrophe, it was one for which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were alone responsible. 
It was open to the Government at the com- 
mencement of the Session to have brought 
in a measure of Reform based upon a fair 
and equitable compromise, and to have 
carried the Bill triumphantly through the 
stormy waters of this House over the Bar 
of the House of Lords. But the Govern- 
ment adopted another and a widely differ- 
ent course. They chose to bring in a 
measure which, revolutionary and danger- 
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ous in itself, opened the door to further 
revolutionary and dangerous changes. They 
chose, also, in the way in which they pro- 
duced that measure, to show distrust of the 
House of Commons with which they had 
to deal, and to ignore the existence not 
merely of a Conservative party there, but 
of a Conservative feeling in the breasts of 
the people out of doors. Well, he thought 
that up to the present moment that man- 
ner of dealing with the question had not 
been a very successful one. He would say 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
language of Byron— 
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“You have the Pyrrhie dance as yet— 
Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone ?” 


The Bill of the Government still, it was 
true, dragged on a lingering and pre- 
carious existence, but where was that 
triumphant majority of seventy or eighty 
which they possessed at the beginning 
of the Session? A few weeks ago public 
attention was called to an historical in- 
cident in the life of Julius Cesar. The 
House heard a good deal about crossing 
the Rubicon, burning ships and breaking 
down bridges ; and no doubt in the imagina- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
the parallel was to be carried further, and 
these operations were to be succeeded by a 
triumphant march upon the Capitol. But 
as regarded the progress of this Bill, he 
would venture to suggest another parallel 
as more appropriate, a parallel drawn also 
from the annals of an Imperial history. 
He would venture to suggest the invasion 
of Russia by the first Napoleon ; and 
the victory upon the Resolution of the 
noble Lord the Member for Chester (Earl 
Grosvenor) might be compared to the 
battle of Borodino and the occupation 
of Moscow. Carrying the parallel still 
further, he ventured to think that now 
the burning of Moscow and the real disas- 
ters of the right hon. Gentlemen were 
about to commence. If anything could 
be gathered from the progress of this 
debate, the remainder of the existence of 
this Bill would be nothing but a desperate 
hand-to-hand struggle until the day came 
when the Bill, if not it authors, would be 
obliged to succumb to the foes which the 
Government themselves had raised. In 
that hour of disaster, the Government 
would have at least this melancholy con- 
solation—that they had themselves been 
the cause of their own undoing. At the 
commencement of the Session they set 
sail with a fair breeze and calm water; 
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but, defying the warning voice both of 
friend and foe, reckless also of a pretty 
general expression of public opinion, they 
steered their Reform vessel straight for 
the rocks that lay black and frowning 
before them, and knowingly, wantonly, 
and deliberately rushed to their own de- 
struction. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, he regretted to 
see that it was the intention of hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite to destroy, if possible, the 
Government measure. It had been de- 
scribed as democratic, dangerous, and 
revolutionary ; but in his opinion a more 
moderate and conciliatory measure could 
not have been submitted to the House by 
any Government. As statistics had been 
referred to on the other side of the House, 
he would quote some to the House in sup- 
port of his view of the Government scheme. 
In England and Wales, the male population 
was 5,300,000. Of that number at least 
4,000,000 belonged to the working classes. 
Out of the whole number of the male po- 
pulation only 900,000 possessed the fran- 
chise. Of the 4,000,000 of working men 
it was proposed to admit 200,000, or only 1 
in 20, to the possession of the franchise. 
Of 1,300,000 above the condition of work- 
ing men 700,000 possessed the franchise, 
or 1 in 2. Did they propose any revolu- 
tionary measure ? So far from it, they 
proposed not to admit 400,000 working 
men, but 200,000, and 200,000 above the 
condition of working men, so that the 
majority would remain as it was before. 
In their enfranchisement, out of 3,800,000 
unenfranchised working men, the Govern- 
ment proposed to add 1 in 19. Of the 
600,000 unenfranchised persons above 
the condition of working men they pro- 
posed to add 200,000, or 1 in 3. After 
the carrying of this revolutionary measure, 
as it was called, the proportion of the 
working men admitted to the franchise 
would be 1 in 9; whilst the proportion 
of those above the condition of working 
men would be 2 in 3. And yet this mea- 
sure was charactérized as revolutionary 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite. In fact it 
was impossible for any Government who 
dealt with the subject at all to propose a 
more limited measure of enfranchisement. 
He was quite astonished to hear the hon. 
Member who spoke last talk of a county 
grievance. He could not conceive that 
the measure created any county grievance 
as against boroughs. If the House looked 
at the relative growth of county and bo- 
rough constituencies it would be found that 
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whilst the merease in county constituencies 
had been 31 per cent since 1832 the in- 
crease in borough constituencies had been 67 
per cent. And yet the Government proposed 
to take 26 Members from borough consti- 
tuencies and transfer them to counties. If 
there was one part of the Government 
scheme which called for the forbearance 
of hon. Gentlemen on this side of the 
House it was that proposition. There 
had since 1832 only been an increase of 
2,738,000 in the population of the county 
constituencies upon upwards of 8,000,000, 
whilst the borough constituencies had in- 
creased 3,430,000 upon a population of 
5,000,000. The right hun. Gentleman 
(Mr. Disraeli) complained of the system 
of grouping, but it was impossible for any 
party or Government to group in a manner 
which should not be anomalous in the 
matter of the re-distribution of seats. 
If the measure should become law, as he 
hoped it would do, there must be a perpetu- 
ation and continuation of anomalies which 
could never be avoided in any measure of 
Reform. Ile thanked the House for the 
kindness with which they had listened to 
the very few remarks he felt it his duty 
to make. 

Mr. LOWE: Mr. Speaker, we are now 
called upon to go into Committee on a Bill 
which has never been read a second time. 
The two halves of it have been read, each 
of them a second time, but the whole mea- 
sure we have never until this moment had 
before us. The first half this House was 
induced—or shall I say coerced ?—into 
reading a second time without knowledge 
of the other part. The second half was 
really hurried on so fast to a second read- 
ing—only an interval of a week being 
given to master all its complicated details 
—that I, for one, was quite unable to take 
part in the discussion on the second read- 
ing for want of time to make up my mind 
as to an opinion by which I should be will- 
ing to stand. I hope, therefore, the House 
will allow me, even at this stage, to ques- 
tion the principle of the measure. What 
is that principle? I must apologize to the 
House for the monotonous nature of my 
complaints, which are, I think, justified by 
the uniform nature of the provocation I 
receive. That provocation is that the Go- 


vernment keeps continually bringing in 
measures, attacking, as it seems to me, 
the very vital and fundamental institu- 
tions of the country, and purposely ab- 
stains from telling us the principle of those 
measures, 
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am sorry to say, against the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on the Franchise Bill. I 
make it again now. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in introducing the Re-dis- 
tribution Bill said that the Government 
was not desirous of innovation—that is to 
say, they went upon no principle. Their 
principle, he said, was the same as the 
principle of every Re-distribution Bill. 
Now, that appears to me to be impossi- 
ble, because Re-distribution Bills may be 
divided into two classes. There is one, 
the great Reform Bill—the only success- 
ful Re-distribution Bill that anyone ever 
heard of, and then there are the four 
which succeeded it, and which all failed 
from one cause or another. The principle 
of the Reform Bill was one thing, and the 
principle of the four Bills which followed 
it was another. The principle of the Re- 
form Bill was, uo doubt, disfranchisement. 
The feeling of the country at that time 
was that the deliberations of this House 
were overruled, and the public opinion of 
the country stifled by an enormous number 
of small boroughs under the patronage of 
noblemen and persons of property. That 
state of things was considered a public 
nuisance, and one which if was desirable 
to abate, and hence the principle of the 
Reform Bill was disfranchisement, and 
141 Members were taken away from the 
small boroughs. The Government proposi- 
tion was to reduce the number of the 
House of Commons by fifty, because they 
were very anxious to get rid of these Mem- 
bers, and they had no means which ap- 
peared suitable of filling up the vacancies 
they had created. It was only on an 
Amendment carried against the Govern- 
ment that it was determined not to di- 
minish the number of Members in this 
House. But has that been the principle 
of any subsequent Reform Bill? I think 
not ; it has been quite the contrary. It 
has been the principle of enfranchisement ; 
and of disfranchisement only so far as may 
be necessary in order to fill up the places 
which require enfranchisement. As I have 
shown the House, there are two different 
principles, and the right hon. Gentleman 
does not tell me which is his, but says the 
principle is that of all other Re-distribu- 
tion Bills—this puts me in mind of the 
story of a lady who wrote to a friend to 
ask how she was to receive a particular 
lover, and the answer was, ‘‘As you re- 
ceive all your other lovers.”” Well, as 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer will not 
tell us what the principle of his measure 
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is, I must, I am sorry to say, with the 
same monotony of treatment, try to puzzle 
it out for myself, for it seems to me pre- 
posterous to consider the Bill without the 
guiding thought of those who constructed 
it. There is one principle of re-distribu- 
tion upon which it clearly ought not to be 
founded, and that is the principle of ab- 
stract right to equality of representation. 
The principle of equal electoral districts, 
or an approximation to such districts, is 
not the principle upon which a Re-distri- 
bution Bill ought to be based. To adopt 
such a principle would be to make us the 
slaves of numbers—very good servants, 
but very bad masters. I do not suppose 


we are generally eager to see the time— 


“When each fair burgh, numerically free, 
Returns its Members by the Rule of Three.” 


And yet, though few persons stand up for 
the principle of equality of representation, 
I cannot escape the conclusion that it has 
had a good deal to do with the matter, and 
that the Government will find it exceedingly 
difficult to point out what other principle 
than that of a sort of approximation towards 
numerical equality has guided them. For 
if it be not a principle of @ priori rights, 
it must be some good to the State, some 
improvement of the House, or the Govern- 
ment—some practical good in some way. 
Now, the House has had the advantage of 
hearing the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the Seeretary of State for the Colonies, and 
the Chancellor for the Duchy of Lancaster, 
and I ask whether any of these right hon. 
Gentlemen has pointed out any good of any 
practical nature whatever to be expected 
from the Bill. I set myself, therefore, ac- 
cording to my old method, to try and puzzle 
out what ought to be the principle of a 
Bill for the Re-distribution of Seats. In 
the first place, I should like to be shown 
some practical evil to be remedied, but I 
give that up in despair, for I have so often 
asked for it and failed to obtain it that I am 
quite sure I shall not have it on this occa- 
sion. But it seems to me a reasonable view 
of a Re-distribution Bill that it should 
make this House more fully and perfectly 
than it is at present a reflection of the 
opinion of the country. That, | think, is 
a fair ground to start from. We have 
suffered in many respects from the arbitrary 
division of these two measures, and in none 
more than this —that the arguments for 
the Re-distribution of Seats have been 
transferred to this Bill for enlarging the 
franchise. For, although it is quite true 
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that a Bill for the Re-distribution of Seats 
should aim at making Parliament a mirror 
of the country, it is also true that there can 
be nothing more inappropriate than the 
argument when applied to the enlargement 
of the franchise. For to pass a Bill which 
puts the power in a majority of the boroughs 
into the hands of the working classes is not 
to make this House a faithful reflection of 
the opinion of the country, but is to make 
it an inversion of that opinion by giving 
political power into the hands of those who 
have very little social power of any kind. 
But that principle applies, to a certain 
extent, to a Re-distribution Bill, and from 
that point I take my departure. Any one 
who makes an examination as to the 
nature of the deficiency will see whether 
this House fails in any considerable degree 
to reflect the opinion of the country. I 
confess [ have found it exceedingly difficult 
to discover in what respects it fails to do so. 
I have, indeed, observed some tendency of 
a kind, which, if we are to have a Re-dis- 
tribution Bill, ought to be corrected. I 
think there is a visible tendency to too 
great a uniformity and monotony of repre- 
sentation. I think there isa danger that 
we may become too much like each other 
—that we may become merely the multiple 
of one number. That is a danger which 
has occurred to thinking men, and I think 
it very desirable that in a Re-distribution 
Bill we should find a remedy if possible for 
the tendency to this level of monotony, and 
perhaps mediocrity. I think another great 
object we must have in view ina Re-distri- 
bution Bill should be enfranchisement, and 
by that I mean not the aggregation of fresh 
Members to large constituencies, but the 
enfranchisement of fresh constituencies, 
and by the enfranchisement of such con- 
stituencies the giving more variety and life 
to the representation of the country, and 
thus making the House what the country 
is—a colleetion of infinite variety of all 
sorts of pursuits and habits. I think the 
second advantage is that, by making fresh 
constituencies by fresh enfranchisements, 
you do the most efficient thing you can do 
towards moderating the frightful, enormous, 
and inereasing expense of elections. This 
is one of the greatest evils of our present 
system. I am not speaking of the illegi- 
timate expenses of elections, but of the 
legitimate expenses. We had a paper laid 
upon our tables this morning giving an 
account of the expenses of elections from 
«S$ ” downwards, I take the first few large 
boroughs, and I will read the expenses. 
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The expense of the election for Stafford 
is £5,400; Stoke-upon-Trent, £6,200 ; 
Sunderland, £5,000; and Westminster, 
£12,000. These are the aggregate ex- 
penses of all the candidates. I take them 
as they come, without picking and choos- 
ing. I wish to call particular attention to 
the case of Westminster, not for the pur- 
pose of saying anything disagreeable to 
my hon. Friend (Mr. J. Stuart Mill), for 
we know he was elected in a burat—I will 
say a well-directed burst—of popular en- 
thusiasm. That was honourable to him 
and honourable to them, and I have no 
doubt that in the course of the election all 
that could be done by industry and enthu- 
siasm was accomplished — gratuitously ; 
and I am sure that my hon. Friend did not 
contribute in any way to swell any unrea- 
sonable election expenses. His election 
ought to have been gratuitous, but mark 
what it cost—£2,302. I believe it did 
not cost him 6d. He refused to contribute 
anything, and it was very much to the 
honour of his constituents that they brought 
him in gratuitously. But look to the state 
of our election practices when such an 
outburst of popular feeling could not be 
given effect to without that enormous sa- 
crifice of money. I will now eall attention 
to two or three counties. This subject has 
not been sufficiently dwelt upon, but it 
bears materially upon the question before 
us to-night. I will take the southern di- 
vision of Derbyshire. The election cost 
£8,500, and this is the cheapest I shall 
read. The northern division of Durham 
cost £14,620, and the southern division 
£11,000. South Essex cost £10,000. 
West Kent cost £12,000; South Lan- 
cashire, £17,000 ; South Shropshire, 
£12,000 ; North Staffordshire, £14,000 ; 
North Warwickshire, £10,000 ; South 
Warwickshire, £13,000; North Wiltshire, 
£13,000 ; South Wiltshire, £12,000 ; 
and the North Riding of Yorkshire, 
£27,000—all legitimate expenses, but by 
no means the whole expense, Now, I ask 
the House how it is possible that the insti- 
tutions of this country can endure if this 
kind of thing is to go on and increase. Do 
not suppose for a moment that this is fa- 
vourable to anything aristocratic. It is 
quite the contrary. It is favourable to a 
plutocracy working upon a democracy. 
Think of the persons excluded by such a 
system! You want rank, wealth, good 
connections, and gentleman-like demea- 
nour, but you also want sterling talent and 
ability for the business of the country, 
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and how can you expect it when no man 
can stand who is not prepared to pay a 
considerable proportion of such frightful 
expenses ? I think I am not wrong in 
saying that another object of the Re-distri- 
bution Bill might very well be to diminish 
the expense of elections by diminishing 
the size of the electoral districts. These 
are the objects which I picture to myself 
ought to be aimed at by a Re-distribution 
Bill. It should aim at variety and economy, 
and should look upon disfranchisement as 
a means of enfranchisement. And now, 
having done with that, I will just approach 
the Bill, and having trespassed inordinately 
on former occasions upon the time of the 
House, I will now only allude to two 
points. One is the grouping and the other 
is adding the third Member to counties and 
boroughs. This word “ group’’ is very 
pretty and picturesque. It reminds one of 
Watteau and Wouvermans—of a group of 
young ladies, of pretty children, of tulips, 
or anything else of that kind. But it 
really is a word of most disagreeable sig- 
nificance when analyzed, because it means 
disfranchising a borough and in a very 
uncomfortable manner re-enfranchising it. 
It means disfranchising the integer and re- 
enfranchising and replacing it by exceed- 
ingly vulgar fractions. Well, now, I ask 
myself why do we disfranchise and why do 
we enfranchise? I do not speak now of 
the eight Members got by taking the 
second Member from boroughs, but of the 
forty-one got by grouping —by disfran- 
chisement and enfranchisement. And I 
ask, in the first place, why disfranchise 
these small boroughs? I have heard no 
answer to this from the Government. All 
that was attempted was said by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer—that he had in 
1859 advocated the maintenance of small 
boroughs on the ground that they admitted 
young men of talent to that House, but 
that he found on examination that they did 
not admit young men of talent; and, 
therefore, he ceased to advocate the reten- 
tion of small boroughs. My right hon. 
Friend is possibly satisfied with his own 
reasoning. He answered his own argu- 
ment to his own gatisfaction; but what I 
wanted to hear is not only that the argu- 
ment he used seven years ago had ceased 
to have any influence on his own mind, 
but what the argument is which has induced 
the Government to disfranchise the bo- 
roughs. Of this, he said not a single 
syllable. I know my own position too well 








to offer anything in favour of small bo- 
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roughs. That would not come with a good 
grace from me, but I have a duty to per- 
form to some of my constituents. They 
are not all ambitious of the honours of 
martyrdom. So I will give a very good 
argument in favour of small boroughs. 
What is the character of the House of 
Commons ? 


“It is a character of extreme diversity of re- 
presentation. Elections by great bodies, agri- 
cultural, commercial, or manufacturing, in our 
counties and great cities are balanced by the right 
of election in boroughs of small or moderate po- 
pulation, which are thus admitted to fill up the 
defects and complete the fulness of our represen- 
tation.” 


I need not say that I am reading from 
the work of a Prime Minister. Not only 
that, but he re-published it in the spring 
of last year, and in that edition this pas- 
sage is not there. But he published a 
second and more popular edition in the 
autumn, and in the autumn of last year he 
inserted the passage I am now reading. 
The Prime Minister differs from the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy, for he seems fonder 
of illustration than argument— 


“ For instance, Mr. Thomas Baring (he goes on 
to say), from his commercial eminence, from his 
high character, from his world-wide position, ought 
to be a Member of the House of Commons. His 
political opinions, and nothing but his political 
opinions, prevent his being the fittest person to 
be a Member for the City of London.” 


It would be better to have said ‘‘ his po- 
litieal opinions prevent his being a Member 
for the City of London,’’ without saying 
they prevent his being *‘ the fittest person,”’ 
which is invidious— 


“But the borough of Huntingdon, with 2,654 

inhabitants and 393 registered voters, elects him 
willingly.” 
Next he instances my right hon. Friend 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment ; but, as he happily stands aside 
and looks upon the troubles of the small 
boroughs as the gods of Lucretius did upon 
the troubles of mankind, I will not read 
all the pretty things which the Prime 
Minister says of him. Then we come next 
to the Attorney General— 


“Sir Roundell Palmer is, omnium consensu, 
well qualified to enlighten the House of Commons 
on any question of municipal or International Law, 
and to expound the true theory and practice of 
law reform. He could not stand for Westminster 
or Middlesex, for Lancashire or Yorkshire, with 
much chance of success.” 


The House will observe that that was 
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written last autumn. If it had been 
written this morning, I think very possibly 
the Prime Minister might have cancelled 
these words, and said, ‘‘The hon. and 
learned Gentleman would have stood for 
one of those large constituencies with every 
prospect of success.’’ Now, is it credible, 
is it possible to conceive, that the writer 
of these words should actually be the 
Premier of the Government which, not six 
months after these illustrations were given, 
has introduced this new Reform Bill to 
group and disfranchise the very boroughs 
he thus instanced ? Well, there is a little 
more— 

“Dr. Temple says, in a letter to the Daily 
News, ‘I know that when Emerson was in Eng- 
land he regretted to me that all the more culti- 


vated classes in America abstained from politics 
because they felt themselves hopelessly swamped.’’’ 


These last words are given in italics, the 
only construction I can put upon which 
is that the noble Lord thought if many of 
these small boroughs were disfranchised 
the persons he desires to see in this House 
would not come here, else I do not see 
what is the application of the passage. 
He goes on to say— 


“Tt is very rare to find a man of literary 
taste and cultivated understanding expose him- 
self to the rough reception of the election of a 
large city.” 

There is a compliment here to many of the 
noble Lord’s most ardent supporters. But 
he continues— 


“ The small boroughs by returning men of know- 
ledge acquired in the study, and of temper mode- 
rated in the intercourse of refined society” — 


Where the Members for large boroughs 
never go, I suppose— 


“ Restore the balance which Marylebone and 
Manchester, if left even with the £10 franchise 
undisputed masters of the field, would radically 
disturb.” 


Whether that means to disturb from the 
roots or to disturb from radicalism I do not 
know— 

“ But, besides this advantage, they act with the 
counties in giving that due influence: to pro- 
perty without which our House of Commons 
would very inadequately represent the nation, 
and thus make it feasible to admit the householders 
of our large towns to an extent which would 
otherwise be inequitable, and possibly lead to , 
injurious results,” 


So that the proposal of the noble Lord’s 
Government, coupled as it is with the dis- 
franchisement of these small boroughs, is 
in his opinion inequitable certainly, and 
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possibly likely to lead to injurious results. 
He goes on— 

“These are the reasons why, in my opinion, 
after abolishing 141 seats by the Reform Act it 
is not expedient that the smaller boroughs should 
be extinguished by any further large process of 
disfranchisement. The last Reform Bill of Lord 
Palmerston’s Government went quite far enough 
in this direction.” 


Now, Sir, what did the last Reform Bill 
of Lord Palmerston do? It took away 
the second Member from twenty-five bo- 
roughs, and that was the whole of it. It 
did not break up a single electoral dis- 
trict. The present Bill takes away forty- 
nine Members from these places, and, 
therefore, according to the words of the 
Prime Minister, written six months ago, it 
exactly doubles what the Ministry ought 
todo in the matter. After that I think 
the House will agree with me that it would 
not become the Member for Calne to add 
anything in defence of his borough ; for 
what could he say that the Prime Minister 
had not said a hundred times better, and 
with all the authority and weight of such 
a statesman, writing deliberately in his 
study no less than thirty-three years after 
the passing of the Reform Act? Well, | 
shall say no more of that, but for some 
reason which we have yet to hear I will 
assume that the small boroughs are to be 
disfranchised. The next question that we 
have to consider is what is to be done with 
the seats to be acquired by that disfran- 
chisement. It does seem to me quite ab- 
surd to halt between two opinions in this 
way. I must assume that there is some 
good and cogent reason for disfranchising 
the small boroughs, or else 1 suppose they 
would let us alone. But if there be a good 
and cogent reason for disfranchising them, 
what possible reason can there be for 
re-enfranchising them immediately after- 
wards? What reason can there be for 
giving them back as a fraction that which 
you have taken away as an integer? The 
first process condemns the second. It may 
be right and wise—I do not in my con- 
science think it is—to disenfranchise these 
boroughs ; but if you do take that course, 
your business surely should be to do the 
best you can for the interests of the coun- 
try at large with the seats you thus obtain. 
If you are to be influenced by respect for 
traditions and by veneration for antiquity, 
perhaps Calne should have some claim, be- 
cause it was there that the memorable en- 
counter is said to have taken place be- 
tween St. Dunstan and his enemies, which 
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terminated in the combatants all tumbling 
through the floor, with the exception of 
the Saint himself. And I may remind you ~ 
that in our own times Calne was repre- 
sented by Dunning, by Lord Henry Petty, 
by Mr. Abercromby, for some time Speaker 
of this House, and by Lord Macaulay. 
That might avail something ; but if it is 
all to go for nothing, I ask on what prin- 
ciple, having first broken up the electoral 
system of these boroughs and taken away 
their franchise, you begin to reconstruct 
them into these groups? If you are ac- 
tuated by a veneration for antiquity, or by 
an indisposition to destroy a state of things 
which is if not carried too far in no slight 
degree advantageous, and eases very much 
the working of the Government of the 
country, besides introducing into this House 
a class of persons some of whom you would 
do very badly without—if that be so, leave 
these boroughs alone. If it be not, deal 
with the question in a bold and manly 
spirit ; but do not take a thing away from 
them because you say it is wrong they 
should have it, and then give it them back 
again in part because you say it is right 
they should have it. That involves a con- 
tradiction. Look at what you are doing. 
You take away the franchise from these 
places and then you limit yourself by giv- 
ing it to boroughs which have previously 
possessed it, You unite together boroughs 
that have been in the habit of engrossing 
for themselves all the care and attention 
of a single Member, who is obliged to pay 
great regard to their wishes, to look after 
their little wants, to pet them and coddle 
them and make much of them. That which 
he has been used to do for one of these 
boroughs he will still be expected to do, 
and must do, after they are grouped ; and 
what he does and pays for one of the group 
he will have to do and pay for all the rest. 
Not one of the three or four will bate one 
jot or tittle of its claim upon the Member 
or candidate, but everything will be mul- 
tiplied by so many times as there are se- 
parate places in the group. You must 
have as many agents in each of them, you 
must give as many subscriptions to their 
charities, their schools, and their voluu- 
teers. Everything of that kind, in fact, 
will be multiplied by this system three or 
four fold. Now these boroughs at present 
give you @ great advantage. All must 
admit that there is an advantage, if it is 
not bought too dear, in having means by 
which persons who are not of large fortune 
can obtain seats in this House, But by 
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this Bill you take away that one clear ad- 
vantage of these boroughs, the one thing 
for which, I think, they very worthily 
exist—you make them very expensive con- 
stituencies ; and you then retain them out 
of veneration for antiquity and from a tra- 
ditionary feeling when you have stripped 
them of the very merit which recommends 
them to the friends of the Constitution ! 
Well, Sir, it is polygamy for a man to 
marry three or four wives; but that 
comparison does not do justice to this 
particular case, because you enforce an 
aggravated form of political polygamy by 
asking a man to marry three or four 
widows. The House need not be afraid of 
my pursuing that branch of the subject. 
The best that can be said for the Minis- 
terial Bill—at least what has been said for 
it—is that it is intended to remove ano- 
malies. I really know of no other defence 
that is offered for it than that. Well, Sir, 
mankind will tolerate many anomalies if 
they are old, and if as they have grown up 
they have got used to them. They will 
also tolerate anomalies if they have been 
necessarily occasioned by the desire to work 
out improvements. But when people set 


about correcting anomalies, and so do their 


work as to leave behind them and to create 
even worse anomalies than any they found 
existing, neither gods nor men can stand 
it. Is not that the case here? I would 
briefly call attention to two or three of the 
roposed groups. In Cornwall you have 

odmin, Liskeard, and Launceston, with 
18,000 inhabitants between them, thrown 
into a group; but the towns of Redruth, 
Penzance, and others, making up alto- 
gether 23,000, in the same county, are 
left without the means of representation. 
Then, in the county of Devon you are to 
have Totnes joined with Dartmouth and 
Ashburton, and by putting the three places 
together you only get 11,500 people; but 
there is Torquay, with 16,000, that you 
leave entirely unrepresented. I should 
not object to that, because if a thing 
works well you do not do wrong in leaving 
it alone ; but if youdo begin to meddle 
with it, it is monstrous to turn everything 
upside down, and then introduce a thou- 
sand times greater anomalies than those 
you have removed. People will bear with 
anomalies that are old, historical, and 
familiar, and that, after all, answer some 
useful end ; but they revolt at them when 
you show them how flagrant an injustice 
and inequality the House of Commons or 
the Government will perpetrate in the 
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name of equality and justice. Then there 
is the group of Maldon and Harwich thirty 
miles apart. The Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster was much shocked at our ob- 
jecting to these boroughs being joined in 
this extraordinary way ; but, Sir, were we 
not told by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer that these things were done upon 
geographical considerations? The geo- 
graphical considerations referred to by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer appear to me 
to mean, as interpreted by his Bill, that the 
Members for the towns to be grouped 
should learn as much geography as possible 
by having as large distances as possible to 
travel over. Then we have in Gloucester- 
shire and Worcestershire, Cirencester, 
Tewkesbury, and Evesham, with 16,000 
inhabitants ; but in Worcestershire alone 
you have Oldbury and Stourbridge, with a 
population of 23,000, which remain utterly 
unrepresented. Again, there is the case 
of Wells and Westbury, which scrape to- 
gether 11,000 inhabitants, while between 
the two we find Yeovil with 8,000, and 
for which nothing is done. In Wiltshire, 
Chippenham, Malmesbury, and Calne have 
19,000 inhabitants, but a very few miles 
from Calne is Trowbridge, with 9,626 in- 
habitants, the second town in the county, 
which you leave unrepresented. In York- 
shire, Richmond and Northallerton scrape 
together 9,000 inhabitants, while for Barns- 
ley, with 17,000, Doncaster, 16,000, and 
Keighley, 15,000, you do nothing at all. 
Such things may be tolerable when they 
have grown up with you, but they are 
utterly intolerable when a Government in- 
terferes, and introduces a measure which 
overlooks such cases while professing to 
take numbers as its guide. The Govern- 
ment have repudiated geographical con- 
siderations, but it is more absurd if taken 
numerically. Hereis, however, something 
worse than an anomaly. It is a gross in- 
justice. The House is aware—with the 
two exceptions of Bewdley and Droitwich, 
which are probably to be accounted for 
by haste and carelessness, the matter being 
a small one—that all the boroughs having 
a less population than 8,000 inhabitants 
are dealt with in some way or other. There 
are two ways of treating these boroughs. 
There isa gentler and there is a severer 
form, There are eight boroughs which are 
picked out for what I will call the question 
ordinary—that is, losing one Member, and 
the remainder, a very large number, are 
picked out and formed into sixteen groups, 
this being the extraordinary or exquisite 
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torture, being pounded to pieces, brayed 
in @ mortar, and then renovated. In 
judging of the treatment which these 

roughs receive, I think some principle 
ought to be observed. The geographical 
principle has been ostentatiously set aside, 
and look at what has happened to the nume- 
rical principle. There is Newport, in the 
Isle of Wight; with 8,000 inhabitants 
which ioses only one of its Members, and 
is not grouped ; while Bridport, with 7,819 
inhabitants, loses both its Members and is 
grouped. There are seven boroughs hav- 
ing smaller populations than Bridport from 
which only one Member is taken, and they 
are not grouped ; while Bridport, with a 
larger population, has both its Members 
taken, and is grouped. Is it on account 
of geographical considerations that it 
is coupled with Honiton nineteen miles 
of? [An hon. Member: Twenty-one!] 
That is not an anomaly. It is simply 
& gross injustice. There is Chippen- 
ham with 7,075 inhabitants. Chippenham, 
as every one knows, is a rising railway 
town. Yet it is grouped; while there are 
five boroughs which contain fewer inhabi- 
tants than Chippenham which will each 
continue to return one Member. Going a 
little further, we find Dorchester with 6,779 
inhabitants, and three boroughs smaller 
than itself. Dorchester loses both Mem- 
bers, while the three boroughs smaller than 
Dorchester retain one Member. They are 
Hertford, Great Marlow, and Huntingdon. 
I can simply attribute the cause of this to 
the great haste, carelessness, and inad- 
vertency which have characterized this 
measure. I am far from attributing it to 
any improper motives. I have not the 
slightest notion of anything of the kind. It 
arises, I believe, from the mere wantonness 
or carelessness of the Government hurrying 
forward a Bill which they did not intend to 
bring in, and which they were at last com- 
pelled to bring in, contrary to all their 
declarations. Between Huntingdon, the 
smallest borough that loses one Mem- 
ber, and Newport, the largest, there are 
seventeen boroughs, nine of them return- 
ing one Member each, and eight returning 
two, all of which have larger popula- 
tions than Huntingdon, which is allowed 
to retain one Member while they are 
grouped. The reason I cannot tell, buat 
there stands the anomaly. This grouping 
of boroughs cannot, therefore, I say, be 
satisfactory to any class of gentlemen. Of 


course, it is not satisfactory to the small 
They are the material out of 


boroughs, 
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which other people are to be compensated, 
and of course no one likes to be included in 
such a process. But I cannot imagine 
that it can be satisfactory to Gentlemen 
who eall for those measures with a view to 
remove anomalies and promote equality, 
and make the Parliament a more accurate 
representative of the population of the 
country. It seems to me that everybody 
must be dissatisfied with such a pro- 
ceeding as this. The House need not take 
all these groups as they stand because any 
one of them might be remedied in Com- 
mittee, but the whole prineiple of the thing 
is so bad that it is absolutely impossible to 
deal with it in Committee at all. I have 
been assuming hitherto that we have good 
grounds for getting these forty-nine Mem- 
bers that are wanted, but that depends 
entirely upon the use the Government make 
of them when they have them. What do 
they do withthem? They propose to give 
out of these forty-nine twenty-five as third 
Members to counties, and four as third 
Members to large towns, and seven to Scot- 
land. I deny that a case is made out in 
favour of this arrangement. Hon. Gentle- 
men opposite with whom I sympathize so 
much on this question may not perhaps 
agree with me on this point. I maintain 
that it is a mere illusion as things now 
stand, and looking at these two measures 
as a whole, to talk of county representa- 
tion ; you must look at the two things to- 
gether, franchise and re-distribution, and 
you must remember that the counties you 
give these Members to are to become really 
groups of towns. Every one knows very 
well where the houses between £14 and 
£50 are to be found. They are to be 
found, not in the rural districts, but in the 
towns. What you are preparing to do for 
the county Members is to make a total 
change in the nature of their constituency. 
But under the system proposed the county 
Member would no longer represent a con- 
stituency which from its present and pe- 
culiar character can easily be worked as a 
whole. When you lower the franchise as 
proposed you have taken the power out of 
the rural districts and given it to the small 
towns. The Member will therefore have to 
reckon with so many small towns, with 
probably an attorney in each, When you 
speak of giving a third Member to counties 
you must remember that you are talking of 
counties not as they are now, but as you 
propose to make them. It is an illusion, 
therefore, to say that a great deal is done 
for the rural districts in thus adding Mem- 
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bers to the counties, and this will be the 
more easily understood if you have not 
forgotten the opinion of Lord Russell, who 
says how materially the small boroughs 
assist the counties in maintaining the 
balance of power. I altogether decline to 
be caught by that bait. But, putting that 
aside, on what principle are we to give 
three Members to counties? It has been 
the practice to give two Members to 
counties from time immemorial, with a 
slight exception at the time of the Reform 
which is by no means generally approved. 
I am willing to accept the fact without 
stopping to inquire too curiously whether 
this number was fixed upon because they 
slept in the same bed or rode on the same 
horse on their journeys to London. But, 
if you come to make it a general prac- 
tice to give three Members to counties, I 
think we are entitled to ask upon what 
principle this is to be done. For my own 
part, I can suggest no other principle than 
the mere worship of numbers. It is quite 
a new principle that numbers should not 
only be represented in this House because 
they are important, but that that im- 
portance should entitle them to more 
votes. The House will recollect that every 
Member has two separate and distinct duties 
to perform. He is the representative of the 
borough which sends him to Parliament, and 
he has to look after its local interests to 
the best of his power. That is a small 
and, in the mild and just times in which we 
live, generally a comparatively easy duty, 
but his greater and more pre-eminent duty 
is to look after the affairs of the Empire. 
The real use, therefore, of an electoral 
district, be it small or large, is one more 
important than the adequate representation 
of the numbers of any particular place, so 
long as they are represented. It is that it 
should send to Parliament the persons best 
calculated to make lawa, and perform the 
other functions demanded of the Members 
of this House. This seems to me to go 
directly against the principle that these 
great communities are not only entitled to 
send competent Gentlemen to represent 
their affairs, but to send as many Members 
as will correspond with their weight in the 
country. If once you grant this principle, 
you are advancing far on the road to elec- 
toral districts and numerical equality. I 
say this is the mere principle of numbers. 
If the principle be once established, it is 
very easy to give it extension. Scarcely 
a meeting is assembled on this subject 
~ without some man getting up and com- 
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plaining that the Member for a small bo- 
rough, myself for instance, should have a 
vote which will counterbalance the vote of 
the representative of a borough containing 
200,000 or 300,000. If it was a fight for 
the good things of this world between 
Calne and Birmingham, I could understand 
how such a principle might be adopted ; 
but when it is a question of making the 
laws and influencing the destinies of this 
country, the question is not which is the 
larger body, but which best discharges its 
duty in sending Members to Parliament. 
I cannot find a trace of that principle in 
the whole of this Bill, for it is clear that 
there is no such idea in giving these three 
Members to counties. They are mere 
concessions to’ the importance of the con- 
stituencies to which they are given, while 
the small boroughs are grouped in a manner 
likely to promote mediocrity, because Gen- 
tlemen of shining qualities and useful at- 
tainments will scarcely be able to contest 
them, unless possessed of great wealth. I 
cannot bring my mind to the idea of giving 
three Members to those large constituen- 
cies. We should, on the whole, be far 
better without those twenty-nine Members. 
We had better leave matters alone if we 
can find no better use for them. Now, I 
have gone through what I have to say 
upon the details of this Bill ; and perhaps 
the House will allow me to sum up what 
I think of the whole effect of the Minis- 
terial measure. You say how frightful the 
expenses of elections are, and declare that 
they are a cankerworm in the very heart 
of the Constitution. Yet what is the effect 
of this Bill with regard to the legitimate 
expenses of elections ? The Government 
are proposing to increase the size of the 
constituency of every borough in the king- 
dom. Will that decrease expense? They 
propose to disfranchise small boroughs ; 
and instead of subdividing districts with a 
view to make more manageable constitu- 
encies, except in the case of the Tower 
Hamlets and South Lancashire, a senseless 
homage is paid to mere numbers, adding 
to that which is already too much. Then 
there is another thing. It is the duty of 
every man who calls himself a statesman 
to study the signs of the times, and make 
himself master, as far as he can, of the 
tendencies of society. What are those 
signs and tendencies? I suppose we shall 
none of us doubt that they are tending more 
or less in the direction, as I said before, 
of uniformity and democracy. What, then, 
is the duty of a wise statesman under such 
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circumstances ? Is it to stimulate the 
tendencies which are already in full force 
and activity, or is it not rather, if he 
cannot leave matters alone, to see if he 
cannot find some palliative? If he cannot 
prevent the change which stronger powers 
are working, should he not make that 
change as smooth as possible, and not by 
any means accelerate it? But the whole 
of this Bill is not in the way of moderating, 
but stimulating, existing tendencies. It 
is not always wise, and the observation is 
as old as Aristotle, to make a law too 
accurately in correspondence with the 
times, or the genius of the Government 
under which you live. The best law that 
could be made for the United States would 
not be one peculiarly democratic. The 
best law for the French Government to 
enact is not one of an ultra-monarchical 
character. There is sound wisdom in this, 
and it should be kept well in mind ; but 
it seems to have been by no means con- 
sidered by the framers of the crude measure 
before us. 
“ But our new Jehu spurs the hot-mouthed horse, 

Instructs him well to know his native force, 

To take the bit between his teeth, and fly 

To the next headlong steep of anarchy.” 
Passing to another point, I have to remind 
you that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
frightened us the other day by giving us a 
prose version of Byron’s poem on ‘* Dark- 
ness,” when we were told that our coal was 
all going to be consumed, and then we were 
to die like the last man and woman of our 
mutual hideousness. Upon that the right 
hon. Gentleman founded a proposition, and 
never was so practical a proposition worked 
out upon so speculative a basis. You will 
have no coal in 100 years, he says, and 
therefore pay your debts ; and, addressing 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, he says, ‘‘ Com- 
merce may die, navigation may die, and 
manufactures may die—and die they will— 
but land will remain, and you will be saddled 
with the debt.” That was the language 
of the right hon. Gentleman. Now, if 
we are to pay terminable annuities on the 
strength of the loss of our coal, do not 
you think we may well apply the same 
dogma to this proposed Reform of our 
Constitution? What is the right hon. 


Gentleman seeking to do by this Bill? 
He is seeking to take away power of con- 
trol from the land—from that which is to 
remain when all those fine things | have 
mentioned have passed away in the future 
—from that which will be eventually sad- 
dled with the whole burden of the debt, 
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and to place it in these fugitive and transi- 
tory elements which, according to the 
account he gave us,a breath has made 
and a breath can unmake. I ask, is that, 
upon the right hon. Gentleman’s own show- 
ing, sound prospective wisdom? I do not 
deal myself with such remote contingencies, 
I offer this simply as an argumentum 
ad hominem. I should like to hear the 
answer. I have a word to say with regard 
to the franchise. We have had a little 
light let in upon this subject. We are 
offered, as you all know, a £7 franchise. 

It is defended by the Chancellor of the 

Exchequer upon two grounds—flesh and 

blood, and fathers of families. The £7 

franchise is defended by the hon. Member 
for Birmingham upon another ground ; he 
takes his stand on the ancient lines of the 

British Constitution. I will suggest to 

him one line of the British Constitution, 

and I should like to know whether he 
means to stand by it. In his campaign of 

1858, in which he had taken some liber- 

ties with the Crown and spoke with some 

disrespect of the temporal Peers, he came 
to the spiritual Peers, and this was the 
language he employed. He said, ‘* That 
creature of monstrous—nay, of adulterous 
birth.”’ I suppose there is no part of the 
British Constitution much more ancient 
than the spiritual Peers. Is that one of 
the lines the hon. Gentleman takes his 
stand upon? Again, the Attorney Gene- 
ral, having recovered from the blow the 
grouping of Richmond must have been to 
him, has become a convert, and like most 
converts he is an enthusiast. He tells us 
that he is for the £7 franchise because he 
is in favour, like the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham, of household suffrage. These 
are the reasons which are given in order 
to induce us to adopt the £7 franchise. 
I ask the House, is there any encourage- 
ment in any of these arguments to adopt 
it? The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
says itis flesh and blood; it is a very 
small instalment of flesh and blood, and 
none can doubt that any one asking for it 

upon that ground only asks for it as a 

means to get more flesh and blood. The 

hon. Member for Birmingham stands upon 
the Constitution, and he puts me in mind 
of the American squib, which says— 

“ Here we stand on the Constitution, by thunder, 
It’s a tact of which there are bushels of proofs, 
For how could we trample upon it, I wonder, 

If it wasn’t continually under our hoofs.” 

Well, the hon. Gentleman asks the £7 

upon the ground that it is constitutional— 
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that is, upon the ground of household suf- 
frage. He wants it with a view of letting 
us down gently to household suffrage. 
The Attorney General, of course, means 
the same. In fact, he said we ought to do 
it at once. But see what a condemnation 
the Attorney General passes upon the Go- 
vernment of which he forms a part. He 
says, ‘“‘ You have taken your stand upon 
the £7 franchise. The ground you take 
is so slippery and unsafe, so utterly unten- 
able, that I would rather go down to 
household suffrage at once—to the veriest 
cabin with a door and a chimney to it 
that can be called a house. There | 
may, perhaps, touch ground.”” What en- 
couragement do these Gentlemen give 
us to take the £7 franchise? Yet the 
hon. Member for Westminster says that 
£7 is no great extension, and out of all 
comparison with universal suffrage ; so he 
excuses himself for having thrown over- 
board all the safeguards which he has 
recommended should be girt round univer- 
sal suffrage. 1 do not object to his throw- 
ing them overboard. Checks and safe- 
guards, in my opinion, generally require 
other safeguards to take care of them. 
The first use universal suffrage would make 
of its universality would be to throw the 
safeguards over altogether, He says the 
£7 franchise has nothing to do with safe- 
guards. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
goes to universal suffrage, and the other 
two to whom I have referred profess they 
go to household suffrage. Do you think 
you could stop there? You talk of touch- 
ing ground—would it be solid ground or 
quicksand? You think that when you 
have got down to that you can create a 
sort of household aristocracy. The thing 
is ridiculous. The working classes protest 
even now against what they call a brick- 
and-mortar suffrage. They say, “ A man’s 
a man for a’ that.” The Bill appears to 
me to be the work of men who— 

“ At once all law, all settlement control, 

And mend the parts by ruin of the whole. 

The tampering world is subject to this curse 

To physic their disease into a worse.” 
What shall we gain by it? I have not, I 
think, quibbled with the question. I have 
striven to do what the Government have 


evaded doing—to extract great principles 
out of this medley, for medley it is, com- 
posed partly out of a veneration for num- 
bers and partly out of a sort of traditional 
veneration for old boroughs, which are to 
be preserved after what is beneficial in 
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have to consider the proposed county fran- 
chise, founded, as has heen said, upon utter 
ignorance. It is quite evident that this 
Bill has been framed without information, 
because the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
as is well known, has told us that the only 
copy he had—I may be right ; at any rate, 
I cannot be wrong until I have stated it 
somehow. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer told us that the only copy he had of 
those statistics was the one that he was 
obliged to lay on the table of the House. 
If 1 am wrong, let the right hon. Gentle- 
man contradict me. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: I spoke of the last absolutely 
finished copy. The substance of those 
statistics, as far as regarded the general 
bases of the measure, had been in our 
hands for weeks before that time, but was 
not in a state to be placed on the table of 
the Honse until all the columns had been 
filled in. 

Mr. LOWE: Well, Sir, that finished 
document is what I call a copy. It may 
be that the Bill was originally drawn for 
£6 and £12, and that at the last moment 
£7 and £14 were substituted, and that it 
was regarded as a matter of little conse- 
quence what the exact figures were. As 
to the element of time, I suppose, however, 
I must not say anything, or the right hon. 
Gentleman will be angry with me. The 
twelve nights that he gave us for the 
Franchise Bill are pretty well gone, and 
we have now got what he never contem- 
plated we should have, a Re-distribution 
Bill as well. I suppose I had better say 
nothing about the support the Government 
will have, or I had better veil it ina dead 
language and say, Idem trecenti juravimus. 
I would ask the Chancellor of the Exeche- 
quer how he ean expect to get the Bill 
through Committee under those cireum- 
stances, bearing in mind that most of the 
newspapers that lay claim to intelligence 
and write for educated persons, having 
begun with rather vague notions of libe- 
rality, have written themselves fairly out 
of them, and that educated opinion is 
generally adverse to this measure. These, 
Sir, are the prospects we have before us. 
We have a measure of the most ill-con- 
sidered and inadequate nature, which can- 
not be taken as it is, and which, as I 
understand it, is based on principles so 
absolutely subversive and destructive—the 
grouping, for instance—that if we were 
ever so anxious to aid the Government we 
could not accept it. Well then, Sir, what 
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objection can there be to the advice given | come therefore to the conclusion that, de- 


to the Government by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Dumfries—no hostile adviser 
—to put off the question for another year, 
and give the educated opinion of the coun- 
try time to decide on this matter? What 
are the objections to such a course ? There 
are only two, that I know of. One is, that 
hon. Gentlemen are anxious, and very 
naturally anxious, for a settlement. But 
are there materials for a settlement in the 
Bill before us? How, for instance, can 
you settle the grouping? If you retain 
the principle on which the Government act, 
that of grouping those boroughs that have 
already Members, you may do a little 
better than they have done, because they 
seem to have gone gratuitously wrong ; 
but you cannot make an effective measure 
of it, and one that would stand. I am 
convinced it would generate far more dis- 
content than it allayed, and create far more 
inequality than it seeks to remove. Then, 
the giving constituencies three Members 
is a principle of the greatest gravity and 
weight, not only for its actual results, but 
because it really concedes the principle of 
electoral districts. That, surely, is a mat- 
ter not to be lightly disposed of ; nor do I 
see how it can be compromised, because 
if the Government gives it up, it must 
select some other apportionment, which can 
only be done by creating other electoral 
districts. Then, as regards the franchise ; 
no doubt that we could get through, be- 
cause it would only be dealing with a 
figure, and I dare say there are many hon. 
Gentlemen whose opinions are entitled to 
great weight who would like a compromise 
on the franchise. But then you have to 
consider this, that a compromise on the 
franchise is a capitulation. Take what I 
said of the opinions of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham, and the Attorney General, and 
it is just as true of £8 as of £7 and of 
£9 as of £8. If you once give up the 
notion of standing on the existing settle- 
ment, so far as the mere money quali- 
fication for the franchise is concerned, 
whatever other qualifications you may 
add to it, you give up the whole prin- 
ciple. As the Attorney General him- 
self sees, you must go down to household 
suffrage at last—whether any further is a 
matter on which men may differ, though, 
for my part, I think you would have to go 
further. I must say, therefore, that I can 
see no materials for a compromise in the 
borough franchise part of this Bill, and I 


sirable as it would be, weary as we all are 
of the subject, and anxious as we all are 
to get rid of it, there is no place for a com- 
promise. The divergence is too wide, the 
principles are too weighty, the time is too 
short, the information is too defective, the 
subject is too ill-considered. Well, then, 
the other objection to a postponement is 
that, as my right hon, Friend the Seere- 
tary for the Colonies told us, the honour 
of the Government would not permit them 
to take that course. Now, | think we have 
heard too much about the honour of the 
Government. The honour of the Govern- 
ment obliged them to bring in a Reform 
Bill in 1860, It was withdrawn under 
circumstances which I need not allude to, 
and as soon as it was withdrawn the ho- 
nour of the Government went to sleep. It 
slept for five years. Session after Session 
it never so much as winked. As long 
as Lord Palmerston lived honour slept 
soundly ; but when Lord Palmerston died, 
and Lord Russell succeeded by seniority 
to his place, the ‘‘ sleeping beauty” woke 
up. As long as the Government was kept 
together by having no Reform Bill, honour 
did not ask for a Reform Bill; but when, 
owing to the particular predilections of 
Lord Russell, the Government was best 
kept together by having a Reform Bill, 
honour became querulous and anxious for 
a Reform Bill. But that, Sir, is a very 
peculiar kind of honour. It puts me in 
mind of Hotspur’s description— 


‘By Heaven, methinks, it were an easy leap, 
To pluck bright honour from the pale-fac’d moon; 
Or dive into the bottom of the deep, 

Where fathom-line could never touch the ground, 
And pluck up drowned honour by the locks ; 

So he, that doth redeem her thence, might wear, 
Without co-rival, all her dignities.” 


That is, as long as honour gives nothing 
she is allowed to sleep, and nobody cares 
about her, but when it is a queation of 
wearing ‘‘ without co-rival all her digni- 
ties,’’ honour becomes a most important 
and exacting personage, and all consider- 
ations of policy and expediency have to be 
sacrificed to her imperious demands. But 
then there is another difficulty. The Go- 
vernment have told us that they are bound 
in this matter. Now, ‘‘ bound” means 
contracted, and I want to know with whom 
they contracted? Was it with the last 
House of Commons? But the plaintiff is 
dead, and has left no executor, Was it 
with the people at large ? Well, wait till 








the people demand the fulfilment of the 
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contract. But it was with neither the one 
nor the other, because the Under Secre- 
tary for the Colonies let the cat out of the 
bag. He said that he himself called upon 
Earl Russell to redeem their pledge. 1 
suppose he is Attorney General for the 
people of England. He called upon the 
Government to redeem their pledge. Now, 
one often hears of people in insolvent cir- 
cumstances who want an excuse to become 
bankrupt getting a friendly creditor to 
sue them. And this demand of the hon. 
Gentleman has something of the same 
appearance. But there has been a little 
more honour in the case. The Government 
raised the banner in this House, and said 
they were determined we should pass the 
Franchise Bill without having seen the 
Re-distribution Bill. Well, they carried 
their point, but carried it by that sort of 
majority that though they gained the vic- 
tory they scarcely got the honour of the 
operation, and if there was any doubt about 
that I think there was no great accession 
of honour gained last Monday in the divi- 
sion, when the House really by their vote 
took the management of the Committee 
out of the hands of the Executive. All 
these things do not matter much to ordi- 
nary mortals, but to people of a Castilian 
turn of mind they are very serious. Sir, 
I have come to the conclusion that there 
must be two kinds of honour, and the only 
consolation I can administer to the Govern- 
ment is in the words of Hudibras— 
“ If he that’s in the battle slain 

Be on the bed of honour lain, 

Then he that’s beaten may be said 

To lie on honour’s truckle bed.” 
Well, Sir, as it seems to be the fashion to 
give the Government advice, I will offer 
them a piece of advice, and | will give 
them Falstaff’s opinion of honour— 

“ What is honour? .. . atrimreckoning. . . . 
T’ll none of it. Honour is a mere scutcheon, 
and so ends my catechism.” 

Sir, Iam firmly convinced—and I wish, 
if possible, to attract the serious attention 
of the House for a few moments—that it 
is not the wish of this country to do that 
which this Bill seeks to do. There is no 
doubt the main object of this Bill is to 
render it impossible for any other Govern- 
ment than a Liberal one to exist in this 
country for the future, I do not say that 
this object would appear an illegitimate 
one in the eyes of heated partisans and in 
moments of conflict, for we are all of us 
naturally impatient of opposition and con- 
tradiction, and I dare say such an idea has 
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occurred to many Governments before the 
present, and to many Parliaments before 
this ; but I do say that it is a short-sighted 
and foolish idea, because if we could suc- 
ceed in utterly obliterating and annihilating 
the power of hon. Gentlemen opposite, all 
we should reap as the reward of our suc- 
cess would be the annihilation of ourselves. 
The history of this country—the glorious 
and happy history of this country—has 
been a conflict between two aristocratic 
parties, and if ever oneshould be destroyed 
the other would be left face to face with a 
party not aristocratic, but purely demo- 
cratic. The hon. Member for Birmingham 
said with great truth the other day that if 
the purely aristocratic and the purely demo- 
cratic elements should come into conflict 
the victory would, in all probability, be 
on the side of democracy. The anni- 
hilation of one of the aristocratic parties— 
and I know it is in the minds of many, 
though, of course, it is not openly avowed 
—would be a folly like that of a bird 
which, feeling the resistance the air offers 
to its flight, imagines how well it would fly 
if there was no air at all, forgetting that 
the very air which resists it also supports 
it, and ministers to it the breath of life, 
and that if it got quit of that air it would 
immediately perish. So it is with political 
parties ; they not only oppose, they sup- 
port, strengthen, and invigorate each other, 
and I shall never, therefore, be a party to 
any measure, come from whichever side 
of the House it may, which seeks so to 
impair and destroy the balance of parties 
existing in this country that whichever 
party were in office should be free from the 
check of a vigorous opposition, directed by 
men of the same stamp and position as 
those to whom they were opposed. I do 
not believe that is an object of this Bill 
which the people of this country will ap- 
prove, nor do I believe that they wish 
materially to diminish the influence of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. There are plenty of 
gentlemen who do wish it, but I do not 
believe it is the wish of the country, and 
therefore I believe they would have looked 
with much greater satisfaction on the prin- 
ciple of grouping if it had not been so 
studiously confined to represented bo- 
roughs, and if, instead of first swamping 
the counties by a low franchise and then 
offering the illusory boon of three Mem- 
bers, it had relieved the county constituen- 
cies of considerable portions of the great 
towns by an efficient Boundaries Bill, and 
had erected some of the towns which now 
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almost engross the county representation 
into distinct constituencies. And while 
passing by that point, let me say that the 
provisions with regard to boundaries ap- 
pear to me to be one of the most delusive 
parts of the whole Bill, because the effect 
of them is that no suburbs not now included 
in the municipal district can be included in 
the Parliamentary district, unless those 
who live in these suburbs are content to 
saddle themselves with municipal taxation. 
I do not believe the country wishes to 
see the door to talent shut more closely 
than it is, or this House become an 
assembly of millionaires. I do not be- 
lieve the country would look with satis- 
faction on the difference of tone within 
the House which must be produced 
if the elements of which it is the re- 
sult are altered, Nor do I believe that 
it will look with satisfaction on that ine- 
vitable change of the Constitution which 
must oecur if these projects are carried 
into execution—a change breaking the 
close connection between the executive 
Government and the House of Commons. 
I believe sincerely that this House is anx- 
ious to put down corruption, and I will say 
again, at any risk of obloquy, that it is not 
the way to put down corruption to thrust 
the franehise into poorer hands. If we 
are really desirous of achieving this result 
there is but one way that I know of, and 
that is by taking care that you trust the 
franchise only to these persons whose posi- 
tion in life gives security that they are 
above the grosser forms of corruption. 
And if you do prefer to have a lower 
constituency, you must look the thing in 
the face—you will be deliberately perpe- 
tuating corruption for the sake of what 
you consider the greater good of making 
the constituencies larger. These are things 
which I do not believe the people of this 
country wish to have. And, therefore, I 
believe you will be acting in accordance 
with sound wisdom and the enlightened 
public opinion of the country by deferring 
this measure for another year. I press 
most earnestly for delay. The matter is 
of inexpressible importance ; any error is 
absolutely irretrievable; it is the last thing 
in the world which ought to be dealt with 
rashly or incautiously. We are dealing 
not merely with the Administration, not 
merely with a party, no, not even with the 
Constitution of the kingdom. To our hands 
at this moment is intrusted the noble and 
sared future of free and self-determined 
Government all over the world. We are 
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about to surrender certain good for more 
than doubtful change; we are about to 
barter maxims and traditions that have 
never failed, for theories and doctrines 
that never have succeeded. Democracy 
you may have at any time. Night and 
day the gate is open that leads to that 
bare and level plain, where every ant’s 
nest is a mountain and every thistle a 
forest tree. But a Government such as 
England has, a Government the work of 
no human hand, but which has grown up 
the imperceptible aggregation of centuries 
this—is a thing which we only can enjoy, 
which we cannot impart to others, and 
which, once lost, we cannot recover for 
ourselves. Because you have contrived to 
be at once dilatory and hasty heretofore, 
that is no reason for pressing forward 
rashly and improvidently now. . We are 
not agreed upon details, we have not come 
to any accord upon principles. To preci- 
pitate a decision in the case of a single 
human life would be cruel. It is more 
than cruel—it is parricide in the case of 
the Constitution, which is the life and soul 
of this great nation. If it is to perish, as 
all human things must perish, give it at 
any rate time to gather its robe about it, 
and to fall with decency and deliberation. 
“ To-morrow ! 
Oh that’s sudden! spare it! spare it! 
It ought not so to die.” 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL: Iam 
most deeply sensible of the difficulty of fol- 
lowing such a speaker as my right hon. 
Friend. To a speech such as has been 
just delivered it would be upon any ques- 
tion difficult to reply, but upon a question 
of such moment as this the difficulty is in- 
creased immeasurably. It is an intellee- 
tual delight of the highest order to listen 
to my right hon. Friend. He speaks with 
infinite wit, with wonderful eloquence and 
power ; he raises and conjures up spectres 
of evil, and he is lost in contemplation of 
the ruin which is threatening our land. He 
is so acute a critic that I venture to think 
no one who hears him can doubt that what- 
ever Bills a Government which does not 
possess his confidence might lay upon the 
table for the alteration of the franchise or 
the re-distribution of seats would be dis- 
sected and cut to pieces with the same 
lively imagination, the same profound logic, 
and the same admirable arguments that we 
heard to-day. My right hon. Friend 
reminds me of a painting which the painter 
thought so good that he exposed it to 
pablic view, and invited all who saw it ta: 
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take the brush and paint out the part of the 
picture which they did not admire. My 
right hon, Friend has taken the brush and 
painted it all over—and I venture to think 
that, however good the Bills might be, and 
however striking their merits, my right 
hon. Friend would have found in them 
something to criticize and much to find 
fault with. Well, after we have heard, 
with a pleasure which it is impossible not 
to feel, the observations of my right hon. 
Friend, we cannot help asking ourselves, 
What do they all mean? What is the 
political result my right hon. Friend is 
driving at, and whether if the House means 
to identify itself with his conclusions the 
country will indorse the determination. 
My right hon. Friend said, ‘‘ This is the 
state of the case; whatshall we do?” I 
think I could answer the question some- 
what more in accordance with my right hon. 
Friend’s own mind than by the words whieh 
he himself used. The answer should have 
been, ‘‘ Why, do nothing at all.’” That is 
really what my right hon. Friend means— 
we are all under a mistake in imagin- 
ing that there is any question here which 
deserves or requires any settlement. The 
only thing which will avert these frightful 
anticipations of ruin, anarchy, democracy, 
and destruction in which he always in- 
dulges, is simply to stand on things as 
they are because they are so — not be- 
cause they ought to be as they are 
for any particular reason. My right 
hon, Friend does not pretend to say that 
the £10 franchise rests on any prin- 
ciple capable even of being explained to 
the House and the country ; all he says is, 
** Move an inch from that point and you 
are lost—you are on the high road to ruin.”’ 
That is really the state of the argument ; 
and when he implores and entreats us to 
defer this Bill for another year, I will tell 
my right hon. Friend the year to which he 
wishes us to defer the consideration of this 
subject—it is to the Millennium, [An 
hon. Member: Hear, hear !] ell, 
there are some, undoubtedly, who would 
not be unwilling to accept that solution ; 
but I venture to think they are in a 
minority, even on the opposite side of the 
House. If the House will have patience 
with me at the late hour at which we have 
arrived (five minutes to twelve o’clock) 
I will endeavour to imitate one quality 
which my right hon. Friend, with all the 
charm of amusement that he throws round 
his speeches, never fails to exhibit—the 
quality of sincerity. There is no man who 
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feels less confidence in his own judgment 
than I do, but I should be very sorry on 
such a subject as this to address the House 
without endeavouring to speak as I really 
think. I would not willingly reserve from 
the House anything which I feel ought to 
be stated, nor will I say anything now that 
hereafter I should be sorry to have said, 
And therefore I will state frankly that I 
start from the same point as my right hon, 
Friend, I start with the same common 
views in substance on which he takes his 
stand, My views upon this question are 
not based upon any notion of abstract 
right. I agree with my right hon, Friend 
that practical good government and the 
means of practical good government already 
exist. I agree with him that the present 
system has worked on the whole well, 
and in a manner of which we have no 
reason to be ashamed. I agree with 
him in being unwilling to change till I see 
that the time has come when some change 
is necessary ; and I have hitherto abstained 
from voting for any propositions which 
have been made to this House when I 
doubted whether they were made in a time 
and in a manner which would render them 
practical. I am convinced, however, that 
the time has come now when, either by 
those who are now in power, or by those 
who shall succeed them, or by those who, 
at no distant time, may replace those 
successors, this question must and will be 
settled. I am convinced of that by all 
that has taken place with regard to this 
subject. I will not go back into the long 
series of years during which this question 
has been in agitation, but will take up the 
very period of time to which the right hon, 
Gentleman has referred. The right hon, 
Gentleman adverted to the policy pursued 
by Lord Palmerston, and he said that after 
the Bill brought in by the Government of 
the noble Lord this question went to sleep 
for five years, and that the noble Lord was 
not disposed to revive it ; and it has been 
several times said in the course of the 
recent debates, and truly, that my right 
hon. Friend the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, before the general elec- 
tion, distinetly stated in this House that 
the Government would not go to the coun- 
try pledged to introduce any measure 
whatever on the subject of Reform ; they 
would not take upon themselves the re- 
sponsibility of trifling with the country 
upon such a question ; not sure how far 
the country were disposed still to keep 
that question alive, and to look to the 
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present time for a settlement of it. My 
right hon. Friend therefore said that the 
Government would not take the responsi- 
bility upon themselves of making the matter 
of Reform a question by which parties 
should stand or fall at the elections. Now, 
what took place? Did the country at those 
elections permit that question to be treated 
as one the time for which had gone by, and 
for which there was no demand? [| will 
not refer to the numbers of Members who 
pledged themselves upon the subject on the 
one side of this House or the other; but I 
will refer to what came from persons of 
high authority sitting on the front Bench 
opposite. What was the language of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) to the 
electors at Aylesbury? Was the right 
hon. Gentleman then willing that the ques- 
tion of Reform should go to sleep? Was 
he willing to admit that it was a question 
which required no settlement? To dohim 
jastice, I have many times listened to the 
right hon. Gentleman in this House when 
speaking on this question; but never, at any 
time, did I hear fall from his lips the senti- 
ment that there should be no Reform, or 
that there is no need of any change in the 
representation of the people. Uniformly, 
as far as my observation has gone, the 
right hon. Gentleman has uttered language 
consistent with his conduct as a Minister 
in the year 1859, when he introduced a 
Bill upon this subject, and in the year 1860, 
when he was prepared to introduce another 
Bili involving still further change. The 
right hon. Gentleman, at the last election, 
took occasion to remind his constituents of 
that measure of 1859, saying, he thought 
that on reflection it had approved itself to 
the mind of the country, and he used very 
remarkable expressions—he urged the im- 
portance of clear and definite opinions on 
the question of Parliamentary Reform, ob- 
serving that— 

“The question, sooner or later, must regulate 
the formation of Governments and the construc- 
tion of parties. It is the interest of some to divert 
your attention from these great questions, and to 
talk to you of the management of finances and the 
maintenance of peace—two very important topics, 
no doubt. You may depend upon it that you 
must not allow your mind or attention, whatever 
the conclusions you may arrive at, to be diverted 
from these great questions if you wish to keep the 
position as Englishmen which your fathers occu- 
pied before you.” 


It would be impossible to read those words 
without feeling that the conviction of the 
right hon. Gentleman was, that this was 
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a question which could not drop, and 
which must be brought to a settlement. 
The right hon. Gentleman naturally thought 
that he had proposed the right mode of 
settlement, and I can well believe that 
he sincerely preferred his own method of 
dealing with the subject to the method 
adopted by the Government. But then, 
let us not be told by anyone that the 
Government has stirred up this question 
unnecessarily. We find the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Conservative 
party opening the question himself to the 
electors, and insisting that their minds 
should be more fixed upon it, even more 
earnestly than upon almost any other ques- 
tion, and that it was a question by which 
Governments and parties must stand or 
fall, But it was not only the right hon. 
Gentleman who talked in this strain to the 
electors ; the noble Lord the Member for 
King’s Lynn (Lord Stanley) did the same. 
In his address to his constituents, what did 
the noble Lord say? He said distinctly 
that he was against any Bill for lowering 
the franchise below £10 ; but he added, 
that he was for making a very large ad- 
dition to the eleetoral body by letting in 
lodgers, and those who had funds in savings 
banks. What was the extent — perhaps 
he estimated the numbers upon incorrect 
data, but that is of no importance now 
—to which the noble Lord thought prac- 
tieal and safe to go? He estimated the 
numbers who would be added to the elec- 
toral lists by his plan at 250,000. The 
noble Lord further said that he was in 
favour of a very considerable measure 
of disfranchisement, and that he “ was 
not opposed to a re-distribution of seats, 
provided the balance was fairly kept 
between towns and counties; but was 
against the disfranchisement of a num- 
ber of small boroughs, to turn over all 
those seats to the great towns.”” Well, 
that, at all events, the Government have 
not proposed to do. Do not suppose I am 
referring to the opinions of the noble Lord 
and the right hon. Gentleman to show that 
they were in favour of the identical propo- 
sitions made in the Bills the Government 
have proposed; I am only referring to 
them to show you that in the minds of 
those very eminent persons the time had 
come at which you could not think of 
getting rid of this question ; that it was in 
their judgment necessary to keep it before 
the minds and the eyes of the public, 
and obviously with a view to a settle- 
ment upon terms which they might hold to 
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be satisfactory. I should like also to ask 
whether any different conclusion as to the 
general mind of the House can be drawn 
from what has here taken place during 
these debates. Why, nothing could be 
more remarkable than the zeal with which 
those who got up to oppose the Govern- 
ment Bills on the one side of the House 
and on the other took pains to disclaim the 
notion that they were averse to Reform. 
We heard that Members opposing these 
Bills were for Reform, for a considerable 
extension of the franchise, and, though all 
of them were dissatisfied with the mode in 
which the Government had dealt with the 
subject, it was almost unanimously agreed 
that the question must be dealt with, and if 
not solved by the present Government, and 
in this way, it must receive before long 
some other solution. Nothing else could 
possibly explain the course taken on the 
second reading of the Franchise Bill. The 
criticism, of course, was a very legitimate 
one, that the whole of the effects of the 
Franchise Bill could not be fully calculated 
till we had before us the whole scheme 
of the Government. But if hon. Members 
opposite had been in principle opposed to 
any reduction of the franchise, why mani- 
festly they would have taken the straight- 
forward and manly course of rejecting the 
second reading of the Bill upon the prin- 
ciple to which they were opposed. The 
course they took speaks for itself. They 
were not prepared to vote against the prin- 
ciple of the reduction of the franchise ; 
they desired to consider it in connection 
with other measures ; and it is plain, there- 
fore, that in both the House and the coun- 
try the general opinion arrived at was 
that this question is in a condition which 
requires some settlement. Then how is 
this question to be settled? In the ob- 
servations I am about tomake I shall limit 
myself strictly to the principle of the Bill. 
We have to consider whether the objections 
to the principle of the Government propo- 
sitions are sound or not? No one ean 
seriously deny that, if a considerable ex- 
tension of the suffrage can be made safely, 
it is a positive good in itself, as tending 
to inerease confidence and sympathy be- 
tween the different classes of the commu- 
nity. What, then, is the principle of the 
extension proposed by the Government ? 
I assert that it is the same principle as that 
upon which the existing franchise rests ; it 
rests upon property, local connection, and 
payment of rates. In the boroughs the 
class of householders and ratepayers pos- 
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sesses the franchise, and in counties the 
owners of property and the occupiers of 
property have it. In enfranchising those 
classes you have placed a limit—a mere 
arbitrary limit—on the extent of the ap- 
plication of that principle. You do not 
go as far as to include the entire class; 
but you limit it by £10 in boroughs, and 
by £50 in counties. It it impossible not 
to see that the principle is one thing, and 
the limitation of the practical application of 
the principle another. You do not depart 
from the principle when you vary the scale 
of the limitation. If an arbitrary limitation 
ean be safely dispensed with, it is better 
dispensed with ; but the general opinion is 
that it would not be quite safe as yet to 
go to the extent of dispensing with the 
limitation altogether, and giving a vote to 
every rated householder. At some future 
time the principle will have its full de- 
velopment, whatever that may be, and one 
arbitrary limitation will not be more final 
than another. I acquiesce, not without 
some reluctance, in the judgment of those 
who take the view that a settlement which 
will last for twenty or thirty years may 
now be a good one. But the question for 
us to consider is, whether we have sufti- 
cient reason to believe that you may 
advance with safety as far as the Go- 
vernment propose the franchise should be 
advanced. I will state my reasons for be- 
lieving that there is no ground for enter- 
taining any alarm as to the results of lower- 
ing the franchise to the extent proposed by 
the Bill. No one who has watched the 
progress of the country generally, and who 
has witnessed the growth of the intelli- 
gence of all classes since 1832, ean doubt 
that those who would receive the franchise 
now, if the qualification were reduced to £7, 
are equal in intelligence to the £10 house- 
holders who received it in 1832; yet the 
measure of 1832 was a far more trying 
one to the institutions of the country than 
that now proposed. That measure was 4 
violent one, effected by means almost revo- 
lutionary, and at a time when Europe was 
in @ state of convulsion from one end to 
the other, and therefore at a time when 
it might have been fairly supposed that the 
change would be attended with danger. 
But no evil results followed from that 
measure, and those admitted to the fran- 
chise by it showed themselves to be persons 
who might safely be intrusted with a share 
in political power. At the present time the 
whole of the attendant cireumstances are re- 
versed—the country is in a state of peace 
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and prosperity, there is no discontent, there 
is a great union of classes, and in every way 
the times are more favourable for effecting 
a change in the balance of political power 
than they were in 1832. If, then, so large 
an addition was safely made at that time 
under such circumstances, there can be 
no substantial grounds for regarding with 
alarm the change now proposed when the 
state of things is so much more favourable. 
The general conduct and behaviour of the 
masses furnishes an excellent test of the 
fitness of those whora it is now proposed to 
enfranchise to exercise political power—not 
that I wish to be understood to say that 
every person who conducts himself properly 
is entitled to the franchise—but I say that 
the general conduct of the masses of the 
people, and the manner in which they dis- 
charge their social duties, show that there 
does not exist in this country any spirit of 
anarchy or disturbance, that there is no 
animosity of class against class, but that, 
on the contrary, classes are united to 
classes, and that all classes practically 
occupy their respective positions harmo- 
niously and with goodwill. This, in my 
opinion, is the strongest possible reason 
for believing that no danger can possibly 
arise from admitting, at all events, the 
uppermost stratum of those classes, such 
as are heads of families and house- 
holders contributing to local taxation ac- 
cording to the ancient rule of the con- 
stitution. I, therefore, altogether dis- 
miss from my mind the chimera that 
there is any danger of a revolutionary 
tendency, or of the subversion of the in- 
terests of any particular class in admitting 
those whom it is proposed to enfranchise by 
the Bill. Another argument used against 
the measure is that it will tend to increase 
corruption. I should be very sorry to un- 
dervalue that argument, but I must ask 
the House to observe that the danger of 
corruption, great and serious though it be, 
stands on quite a different footing from 
that of the subversion of the order of so- 
ciety, and, although we should do all in 
our power to extirpate the evil, we must 
not confound it with those dangers which 
threaten the existence of society. I con- 
fess I cannot understand the justice of the 
argument which says that the whole source 
and fountain of corruption is traceable to 
the lower classes of the community, and 
that any reduction of the franchise below 
£10 must have a tendency to increase the 
corruption. In point of fact, that argu- 
ment would only apply to the case of com- 
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paratively small places, as in the larger 
corruption is not found to prevail to any 
very great extent. But whence does cor; 
ruption proceed —— from below or from 
above? Does it proceed from those who 
are corrupted, or from those who corrupt ? 
And if those who corrupt belong to the 
middle and upper classes, the evil must rest 
with those who have wealth, and the only 
way to stop it is by proper legislation—by 
passing stringent measures calculated to 
deter members of those classes from cor- 
rupting those beneath them, and not by 
excluding from the franchise classes or 
persons well qualified to exercise it. 
Then as to the argument that this mea- 
sure will have a tendency to create a de- 
mand for further change, I have already 
said — and I do not wish to conceal my 
opinion from the House — that I think 
this measure cannot be regarded as ab- 
solutely and permanently final more than 
anything else which rests upon an arbitrary 
basis. I have no doubt in my own mind 
that the time will come when we shall be 
of opinion that all rated householders may 
be intrusted with the franchise safely, 
and with benefit to the country. I do not 
agree with the right hon. Member for 
Calne (Mr. Lowe) that a rated household 
suffrage is not a place we can stop at. On 
the contrary, I think that that is a ground 
upon which we may very safely take our 
stand as the limit of reduction in ac- 
cordance with the principles of the Con- 
stitution. I wish to offer one or two 
other reasons for not participating in the 
alarm of the right hon. Member for 
Calne. Although I do not regard the va- 
rious Reform Bills that have been brought 
before this House by different Govern- 
ments as in any way binding this House 
to go on with Reform, still I may safely 
refer to every one of those Bills and to 
the opinions of all the Ministers who in- 
troduced them as proving that those dif-- 
ferent Governments believed that a Reform 
Bill might be passed without serious danger 
to the country; and I cannot for a moment 
bring myself to believe that the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite who, in 1860, stated 
that his Government was prepared to in- 
troduce a Bill which would effect a con- 
siderable, a substantial, and a liberal re- 
duction in the borough franchises, thought 
that such a measure would tend to the 
ruin of the country. I believe neither he 


nor his Government would have held office 
for a single moment on the terms of bring- 
ing forward a Bill which they did not be- 
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lieve would be consistent with the welfare 
of the country, and which might have been 
adopted without danger to the Constitution. 
I draw the same inference from the present 
state of public opinion throughout the coun- 
try. If the people at large participated in 
the alarm felt by the right hon. Member for 
Calne, and believed that we were on the 
high road to ruin, I do not think they 
would be quite so quiet as they are now. 
We are told by hon. Gentlemen opposite 
that there is no very great excitement 
in favour of the Bill. But what excitement 
there is in favour of the Bill. All the 
petitions and all the meetings that have 
been held upon the subject have been in 
favour of the Government measure, and if 
the people supposed that a great and serious 
danger threatened the country, I do not 
think there is so little patriotism in the 
country, or so little life in the Conservative 
party, that public meetings and petitions 
would not be got up to defend us from the 
anticipated danger. ‘The conclusion | have 
come to is that the right hon. Member for 
Calne is almost the only person who thinks 
we shall run any serious risk from the pass- 
ing of this measure. No doubt others 
may believe, and perhaps fairly believe, 
that they could settle these questions bet- 
ter than we can, and I entirely recognize 
the right of those who differ from us to 
hold that faith. And this brings me to an 
observation I am anxious to make—namely, 
that I should entirely agree with the right 
hon. Member for Calne in condemning any 
measure of this kind which was brought 
forward for the purpose of crushing po- 
litical opponents or to exclude them from 
their due share of political power. But 
I believe this Bill would have no such 
tendency, and that whether it be a good or 
a bad measure the party opposite could not 
in any way suffer from it in the event of its 
_ passing, as far as their proper influence in 
thecountry is concerned, unless indeed their 
opposition to the Bill may have some unfa- 
vourable effect upon the opinion of the coun- 
try towards them. I utterly disclaim any 
intention on the part of the Government to 
tamper by means of this Bill with the in- 
terests of the party opposite. I am aware 
of the disadvantages I am labouring under 
in addressing the House at so late an hour, 
but I am anxious not to pass over the al- 
ternatives which have been proposed by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite in place of this 
measure. I have not forgotten for a moment 
that our mode of dealing with this question 
is not the same as that which has been 
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proposed on the other side of the House, 
and I wish now to refer to the modes of 
dealing with the question which are pro- 
posed as alternatives to that adopted in our 
measure, to which the country must look 
forward from the other side, in the event of 
the settlement of this question falling into 


/their hands. Certainly we have heard very 


different plans proposed by different Gen- 
tlemen on that side. I will first allude to 
the views of my hon. Friend the Member 
for North Devon (Sir Stafford Northeote), 
He expressed himself in favour of an educa- 
tional franchise—and I wish the House to 
consider what that is. Of course my hon, 
Friend did not exactly state the precise tests 
which he would apply, nor could he have 
been called on to do so; but I take the 
liberty of expressing the opinion that such 
a plan is infinitely more dangerous, and 
tends in a very much greater degree to 
universal suffrage and democracy, than 
anything which the Government have pro- 
posed. I contend that the Government 
adhere to the old lines of the Constitution— 
I use the words purposely, as they are 
words quoted from the hon. Member for 
Birmingham by my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Calne—in reducing the borough 
franchise to £7, and the county franchise 
to £14. When you depart from those lines, 
and get into a merely personal qualifica- 
tion, you may think you can limit the ex- 
tension of the franchise ; but depend upon 
it you will be told that your limitations are 
not in accordance with your principle. 
Your principle is this—that those who can 
pass an examination in reading, writing, 
and whatever else you prescribe, must get 
the franchise. Laying down that principle, 
you will not fence it round with ineonve- 
niences ; you will make it as convenient as 
possible, and unless you fix your educa- 
tional test so high as to exclude all but 
the highly educated, you must have it 
so low as to admit every one who has got 
a good education for his station. Looking 
at the march of education now, that is 
manhood suffrage in embryo. I should 
have no hesitation in saying of such a 
principle that which my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Calne says of the pro- 
posal of the Government—that whatever 
may be the intention of those who pro- 
pose its adoption, its tendency would be 
to pure democracy. Once you depart from 
the established principle of the Constitution 
and introduce a merely personal qualifiea- 
tion there will be no limit whatever. In 
the Reform Bill brought forward by Lord 
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Derby’s Government, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Buckinghamshire 
introduced a number of what were called 
“fancy franchises’? — franchises which 
might be obtained by persons not possess- 
ing any local property qualification. These 
were personal qualifications, and again di- 
yerging from the old principle of the Con- 
stitution ; and from every point of view, 
when that system is examined, it is found 
full of danger, and attended with no ad- 
vantage whatever. By means of it you 
merely give a supplementary franchise to 
outlying members of classes abundantly 
represented already, and who make no 
demand for it, while you exclude those who 
do demand it— and exclude them in the 
most invidious manner, by giving it to per- 
sons who do not want it, because they are 
already within the real cirele of the fran- 
chise, and may readily obtain it if they 
think fit to do so. That is a very strong 
objection; but there is a further ob- 
jection to such franchises in the fact that 
they would put a greatly increased pres- 
sure on the arbitrary line of £10. You 
may fix the arbitrary line at that sum 
or at £7 or £8, or any other amount, and 
all below that line are unenfranchised ; 
but if you endeavour to make the fran- 
chise as universal as possible among all 
above that line, you render the pressure 
on the dividing line, as against those 
below, still more heavy ; and that appears 
to me to be as dangerous a proceeding 
as could be adopted. The noble Lord 
the Member for Kings Lynn adopts 
the principle to a limited extent. He 
would give the franchise to lodgers, and he 
would also give it to depositors in savings 
banks, on some such plan as that which 
appears to me to be by no means the best 
part of the proposal of the Government. 
All such systems as that proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire would tend to obliterate, 
get rid of, and exterminate the existing 
landmarks of the franchise—all are a de- 
parture from the principle on which the 
franchise is now based. On the other hand 
the Government, while lowering the arbi- 
trary line, keep within the principle already 
known to the Constitution, and therefore 
their proposal appears to me to be more 
Conservative than that of an educational 
franchise now so strongly advocated by 
some Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House. But I must take the liberty of 
reminding the House of something which 
has been said on this subject by a right hon. 
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Gentleman who from his sagacity and his 
character is as much respected as any Mem- 
ber of this House—I allude to the Member 
for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley). That right 
hon. Gentleman spoke on this subject in 
a remarkable manner at the last election. 
I have referred to the addresses delivered 
by eminent men at the last election for two 
reasons—first, as showing how much alive 
they all were to the necessity for settling 
and getting rid of this question ; and se- 
condly, because in those addresses we have 
opinions deliberately and dispassionately 
expressed by Gentlemen on the other side 
of the House. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Oxfordshire is against any 
alteration ; certainly he is against any en- 
largement of the franchise ; but the views 
he expressed struck me most forcibly. 
Speaking in July, 1865, he said— 

“ You all know that Reform has never been 
my trade—I have never been much in it; but I 
hold the opinion, if there is to be any Reform, it 
is of no use if it does not go down-hill, and take 
in a much larger number than at present. I 
do not understand lateral Reform.” 

Then, referring to the Members who sit for 
small boroughs, the right hon. Gentleman 
said— 

“When there are a good many people of that 
sort in Parliament it gives any Reform a very 
dirty chance.” 


The right hon. Gentleman also made these 
remarks— 

“T have not been able to make out why a man 
who rents an £8, or £6, or a £5 house should have 
a vote. I cannot see it. I have, therefore, come to 
this conclusion—if there is to be a change we 
should go back to our old system of household 
franchise. That is my opinion; and being of 
that opinion Iam not in favour of a change.” 

I think of the two opinions to which I have 
called attention that held by the right hon. 
Gentleman is the wiser one; but being 
thoroughly convinced as I am that it is im- 
possible to avoid doing something — that 
there must be some Reform; believing 
from what we have seen that a larger mea- 
sure than the one proposed by the Govern- 
ment would not be acceptable to the House; 
and being of opinion that this measure will 
settle the question—at least for a time, and 
until the House and the country are ripe 
for a further change—I think it is advis- 
able to adopt it. But when the question 
comes to be considered hereafter, at that 
reagonable distance of time when we may 
now contemplate its being examined again, 
if the country should think a further change 
necessary, I do not disguise my opivion 
that the change which will ultimately- 
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be made ought to be a change to the! evidence to show that the grouped bo- 
old constitutional principle of rated house-| roughs of Seotland or Wales have en- 
hold suffrage. I wish now to say a few tailed any extraordinary expenditure on 
words on the principles of the measure of the candidates for their representation, 
Re-distribution, for the principle only is | and I do not think there is any such ground 
now involved, and not the details. Those | for alarm as some would have us suppose. 
who represent, as I have the honour to| My right hon. Friend the Member for 
represent, a small constituency, will have Calne seemed rather to think that the im- 
an opportunity of urging, as I shall feel it) mense expenditure was connected with the 


my duty to do, the reasonable claims and 
proper suggestions of those constituencies. | 
I feel it an honour to represent the consti- | 
tueney who have returned me, and not the | 
less so because I am sure that, whatever 
may be their own opinion, they are not a 
constituency to wish that their local in- 
terests should be opposed to the public 
good. As to the details of the measure, | 
they have yet to be considered ; and it will | 
be for the House to say whether sufficient | 
reasons are given for the changes which | 
are proposed to be made, This Bill also, 
seems to proceed on the principle of adher- 
ing to the old methods and landmarks of | 
the Constitution in all essential points. 
The proposal of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Disraeli) for eliminating from 
the counties all the unrepresented towns, 
appears to me to depart from all the exist- 
ing principles both of the county and town 
representation. The principle of the town 
representation is that when large communi- 
ties are sufficient to require separate repre- 
sentation they should receive it, and accord- 
ingly you bestow new Members on commu- 
nities which appear to have such interests 
and such population as to require them. 
The endeavour to group together places 
which have hitherto had no share in the 
representation and no plea of vested in- 
terests to be considered so as to form 
electoral districts has no precedent; it 
certainly is not natural ; it materially de- 
parts from the principles of borough repre- 
sentation and tends to disturb and destroy 
the principles which have hitherto prevailed 
in the county representation. It is of the 
greatest importance that the ‘mutual in- 
fluence of county upon town and town upon 
county should be considered, and that their 
union and connection should be maintained, 
not destroyed. Scotland and Wales afford 
sufficient examples of the practicability and 
good working of the system of grouping. 
It has been said that no distinguished men 
have represented these groups; but I am 
much mistaken if Sir George Lewis did not 
represent the Radnor district. As to the 
increase of expense which was apprehended 
from these groups, I have never seen any 
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counties, With regard to other objections, 
it has been said that the plan of the Go- 
vernment tends in counties to diminish the 
influence of the land. [‘‘Oh!’’] Well, 
if there be anything of the kind in the Bill, 
surely the measure of the right bon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Buckinghamshire 
which reduced the county franchise to £10 
was much more liable to this objection. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Calne also objected to the Bill—and 
this is an example of the almost indiscri- 
minate way in which he felt it his duty to 
attack the measure—on the ground that 
it was proposed to add to certain counties 
a third Member; as if we had not gone 
on since 1832 upon that principle. No- 
body suspected there was any harm in that 
plan till the present moment. Really, [ 
was very much struck with what the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Calne said 
on this subject, as if we were now for the 
first time introducing that fatal principle 
of the mere influence of numbers. But 
the argument was, in fact, inconsistent 
with our whole practice on the subject 
hitherto. Numbers have always hitherto 
been considered an important element 
in all changes of this kind. They are 
the sole justification of the increase 
already made both in the metropolitan 
and in the county representation, and in 
the representation of all the great towns 
which have been subdivided; and we 
are, therefore, not departing from old 
landmarks in increasing the number of 
those counties which are to have a third 
Member. Let me before I sit down say 4 
few words on the consequences of rejecting 
this Bill, What will the Government who 
may succeed us do? I can only say I 
wish them well through it. I should be 
exceedingly glad if we cannot settle the 
question to see it settled by others; but 
one thing is certain, whatever Government 
succeeds us must settle the question. It 
is impoasible for any Government long to 
exist that does not settle it; and it is 
equally certain that it cannot be settled 
except by some considerable reduction of 
the franchise, That was distinctly admitted 
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in 1860, it was admitted by the right hon. 
Member for Oxfordshire last year, and it 
would be worse than idle to think that 
satisfaction could be given to those whom 
we ought to satisfy, and put an end, for a 
considerable time at all events, to the de- 
sire for further change on any other princi- 
ple. If hon. Gentlemen opposite think 
they have a favourable prospect for settling 
the question I congratulate them upon it ; 
but with the discordant opinions which 
prevail on the Benches opposite—with the 
opinions of the noble Lord the Member for 
King’s Lynn, one of those Gentlemen 
whose opinions I most respect in this 
House — with the opinions of the hon. 
Member for Stamford and the opinions of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Oxfordshire, I think they will have con- 
siderable difficulty in satisfying the country 
that they have any prospect of settling 
this question. What may be the conse- 
quences to themselves and their party it is 
not my business to inquire. All I venture 
to say is that the time has arrived when 
this question must be dealt with, and dealt 
with seriously ; instead of which the pro- 
posals of the Government have been met 
hy Motions of an evasive character, tend- 
ing to elude and put off the real ques- 
tion, and by reasons as to time and pro- 
cedure which may always be found in 
abundance with regard to any measure. 
These two Bills having been read a second 
time, I think it would be wise and advan- 
tageous to all parties to proceed to the 
consideration of their details. If any of 
the details can be amended, it will be in 
the power of the Committee to amend 
them. And, if the Bill should pass as 
proposed, I cannot but think that the 
object of settling this question and of put- 
ting an end to it for the space of a genera- 
tion—for twenty or thirty years—without 
further agitation, and without departing 
from any of the fundamental principles on 
which the representative system of the 
country has hitherto rested, is an object of 
the greatest public importance. It would, 
in my opinion, be better for hon. Gentle- 
men opposite to accept the present measure, 
instead of making Reform a subject of 
continued and inveterate party contention 
and of serious agitations hereafter. If this 
Bill be rejected, every subsequent measure 
on the subject will be progressively less 
Conservative, and it would be wise to make 
a change now, when it can be done safely, 
instead of waiting till a time when, per- 
haps, influences will be at work over which 
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you may not be able to exercise an equal 
control. 
Sm HUGH CAIRNS moved the ad- 


journment of the debate. 


Debate further adjourned till 


morrow. 


To- 


BRIDGWATER ELECTION. 
JOINT ADDREss. 


Coronen. TAYLOR moved that Mr. 
Speaker do issue his warrant to the Clerk 
of the Crown to make out a new Writ for 
the electing of a Burgess to serve in the 
present Parliament for the Borough of 
Bridgwater, in the room of Mr. Henry 
Westropp, whose election has been deter- 
mined to be void. The evidence taken 
before the Election Committee had been 
in the hands of Members for a fortnight, 
and he hoped that those who had read it 
had come to the same conclusion as the 
Election Committee that it was not desir- 
able that a Commission of Inquiry should 
issue on this case. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to 
the Clerk of the Crown to make out a New Writ 
for the electing of a Burgess to serve in this pre- 
sent Parliament for the Borough of Bridgwater, 
in the room of Henry Westropp, esquire, whose 
election has been determined to void,” — 
(Colonel Taylor.) 


Sim HARRY VERNEY moved an 
Amendment that a Commission be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the proceedings 
connected with the Bridgwater election. 
The Committee which had already sat on 
the case, had reported that at the last elec- 
tion for that borough corrupt practices had 
extensively prevailed, and the usual course 
in such cases was the appointment of a 
Commission to investigate further into the 
matter. He believed there was an honest 
desire on both sides of the House to put 
down bribery and corruption, which formed 
a plague-spot on the Constitution of the 
country, and they ought to strike at the 
root of the evil and find a remedy for it. 
The last election for Bridgwater had pro- 
duced so much demoralization there that the 
innocent men had sent in a petition praying 
that the borough might be disfranchised. 

Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “‘ That’’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words ‘‘ an 
humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, as 
followeth :— 

Most Gracious Sovereign, 

We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
Subjects, the Commons of the United 
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Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in Parlia- 
ment assembled, beg leave humbly to represent 
to your Majesty, that a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, appointed to try Petitions 
complaining of an undue Election and Return for 
the Borough of Bridgwater, have reported to the 
House that there is reason to believe that cor- 
rupt practices have extensively prevailed at the 
last Election for the Borough of Bridgwater : 

We therefore humbly pray Your Majesty, that 
Your Majesty will be graciously pleased to cause 
inquiry to be made, pursuant to the provisions of 
the Act of Parliament passed in the sixteenth 
year of the reign of Your Majesty, intituled, ‘ An 
Act to provide for more effectual inquiry into 
the existence of Corrupt Practices at Elections 
for Members to serve in Parliament,’ by the ap- 
pointment of Mr. George Chance, Mr. Henry 
Mather Jackson, and Mr. James Eardley Hill as 
Commissioners for the purpose of making inquiry 
into the existence of such corrupt practices. 

That the said Address be communicated to The 
Lords, and their concurrence desired thereto.” — 


(Sir Harry Verney.) 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH hoped the 
House would not agree to the Motion for 
the issue of the Writ, but that they would 
bear in mind that only on Monday last they 
agreed to a Motion to discourage and put 
down bribery as far as they possibly could. 
They would stultify themselves and nega- 
tive that decision if they issued this Writ. 
He was unable to understand why the 
usual course should be departed from by 
the issue of a Writ in such a case. What 
sort of spectacle would they present to the 
country if they voted for putting down 
bribery on Monday, and on Friday flew in 
the face of an Act of Parliament ? 

Mr. MORRISON hoped hon. Members 
on the Opposition side of the House would 
not vote inconsistently with the vote they 
gave on Monday last, and suggested that 
there might be discourtesy in dealing with 
the question without waiting for the ex- 
pected clauses on the subject of bribery. 

Lorp HENRY SCOTT said, the Com- 
mittee of which he was a Member could 
not conscientiously report that corrupt 
practices did not extensively prevail, be- 
cause the evidence compelled them to 
unseat the Member; but, on the other 
hand, the evidence was not sufficient to 
warrant the Committee in recommending a 
Commission. 

Mr. WYVILL supported the Amend- 
ment, and expressed the hope that the hon. 
Baronet would divide the House. 

Mr. YORKE drew attention to two 
cases in which it was reported that corrupt 
practices had prevailed, and in one of which 
only a Commission was issued, the Member 
being unseated, 
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Another hon. MemBEr, who was one of 
the Committee in this ease, said, there were 
others in which a similar report had been 


| made, and yet no Commission had issued. 


He was authorized to speak for the Mem- 
bers of the Committee not in the House, 
and to say that they were unanimously of 
the opinion, not expressed in the Report, 
that a Commission should not be issued. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, it was a 
mistake to suppose that Reports of this 
kind were made by Committees without 
ulterior measures being taken. A Com- 
mission would be moved for in the case of 
Galway. Inquiry by Commission did not 
depend upon the unseating of a Member— 
the House had agreed to an Address for a 
Commission in the case of Yarmouth, al- 
though the Member was declared duly 
elected. He regretted the absence of the 
Chairman of the Bridgwater Committee, 
because they had taken a course that 
placed the House in difficulty, by reporting 
in the words of the Act, ‘*that corrupt 
practices prevailed extensively,’’ and after- 
wards stating that the evidence would not 
justify a Commission—an opinion which, 
he hoped, future Committees would, if ne- 
cessary, embody in their Reports. The 
Act of Parliament did not say that in every 
ease of this kind Parliament should address 
the Crown for a Commission ; but only said 
that upon an Address from both Houses a 
Commission should issue ; and, therefore, 
the Act of Parliament would not be vio- 
lated if there were no Commission. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 123 ; Noes 
12: Majority 111. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. DISRAELI said, that as many 
hon. Members wished to address the House 
in the discussion on this Bill, it could 
hardly be expected that the debate could 
be brought to a close to-morrow night. He 
thought, however, he might undertake, on 
the part of his Friends around him, tostate 
that they did not desire it to be prolonged 
beyond Monday. He trusted the Govern- 
ment would consent to come to an under- 
standing as to its closing on that night. 

Sin GEORGE GREY said, that he had 
hoped the debate would be brought to a 
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conelusion to-morrow night; but as the 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to think it 
could not close before Monday, he should 
assent to the arrangement which he sug- 
gested, on the understanding that it was 
then toterminate. He trusted that with a 
view to facilitating that arrangement those 
hon. Members who had notices on the paper 
on going into Committee of Supply to-mor- 
row evening would not object to postpone 
them. 


GENERAL POLICE AND IMPROVEMENT (scot- 
LAND) act (1862) amMeENDMENT. 

On Motion of Sir James Ferevusson, Bill to 
amend “ The General Police and Improvement 
(Scotland) Act (1862), ordered to be brought in 
by Sir James Fercussoy and Mr. Henry Batu. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 171.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, June 1, 1866. 


MINUTES.]— Took the Oath—The Bishop of 
Lichfield. 


Pusuic Birs—First Reading—Customs and In- 
land Revenue * (137). 

Second Reading—Landed Property Improvement 
(Ireland) * (117) ; Drainage Maintenance (Ire- 
land) * (113); Exchequer and Audit Depart- 
ments (108). 

Selling and Hawking Goods on Sunday (121); 
Question, “ That the Bill do pass,” negatived. 


THE FENIAN CONSPIRACY. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp DUNSANY rose to ask Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, Whether they have re- 
ceived any Information of the Circumstances 
under which a Man named Cryan or 
Bryan was, on the 7th Instant, at Sligo 
Petty Sessions, sentenced to Two Months 
Imprisonment for the serious Offence of 
endeavouring to seduce Two Soldiers from 
their Allegiance and engage them in the 
Fenian Conspiracy? Having regard to the 
present state of Ireland, and to the fre- 
quent attempts that had been made to 
corrupt the soldiery, he thought their 
Lordships would not think the inquiry he 
put to Her Majesty’s Government wholly 
unnecessary. He did not mean to say 


that the Irish executive Government was 
responsible for the sentences that had 
been passed upon the class of offenders to 
whom he referred, but he hoped to elicit 
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from Her Majesty's Government, who 
were probably well informed of all the 
circumstances relating to the subject, some 
information whieh would have the effect 
of relieving the apprehension that was at 
present entertained with regard to the 
attempts which had been made to seduce 
the soldiery from their allegiance. Their 
Lordships were aware that the distinguish- 
ing feature of the Fenian conspiracy in 
Ireland was the attempt to corrupt the 
soldiery by means of agents. It might 
be supposed that those agents were mise- 
rable, ignorant creatures; but the fact 
was otherwise, for in many cases they 
claimed high military rank in the Ame- 
riean army—in one case the agent styled 
himself a colonel in the American army. 
However hopeless such attempts might 
appear, probably there were no barracks 
or military stations in the country which had 
not been visited by these persons and had 
exercised their calling with more or less 
success ; and this was the most serious fea- 
ture in the Fenian conspiracy. From the 
efficient manner in which the Law Officers 
of the Crown had conducted the recent 
prosecutions, there could be uo doubt that 
had sufficient evidence been procurable, 
those agents would have been brought to 
justice ; but as a matter of fact they had 
hitherto escaped, and it was, therefore, of 
the more importance that where a convie- 
tion could be obtained adequate punish- 
ment should foliow. He did not wish to 
impugn the conduct of the magistrates in 
the case of the man Cryan, but it was 
somewhat strange that they should have 
dealt with it summarily, for the Act 37 
Geo. III. declared the offence of attempt- 
ing to seduce solders or sailors from 
their allegiance to be a felony, involving 
sentence of death, and there was a pro- 
viso that the parties guilty of it might be 
indicted for high treason. That Act was 
contemporaneous with the mutiny at the 
Nore in 1797, and it was probable that 
some persons suffered the capital penalty 
under it. A statute of the same date 
rendered the administration of an oath, 
such as that of the Fenians, a felony like- 
wise. It was true that a later Act abo- 
lished the punishment of death for felonies 
of this character, but high treason still 
remained a capital offence. It was, there- 
fore, rather surprising that the magistrates 
should have adjudicated in so serious @ 
matter. By subsequent legislation the 
penalty had been mitigated, and these 
offenders were liable to the penalties at- 
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tached to what was now called treason 
felony. Nevertheless, in the particular 
ease to which he had directed their Lord- 
ships’ attention, the magistrates had sum- 
marily convicted the offender for the of- 
fence of attempting to seduce soldiers 
from their allegiance, awarding the slight 
punishment of two months’ imprisonment, 
without even, so far as he knew, the addi- 
tion of hard labour. It was stated by the 
first Minister of the Crown, on the occa- 
sion of the Suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, that a considerable number 
of the soldiery had been tampered with, 
and the failure of such attempts was surely 
no reason for a lenient sentence, for sol- 
diers, like many other people, were very 
apt to be carried away by a sudden impulse. 
Had any number of them been seduced 
from their allegiance in some of the coun- 
try stations, it was difficult to conceive 
how far the mischief might not have ex- 
tended, and after throwing off all the re- 
straints of discipline any imaginable atro- 
cities might have been committed in the 
neighbourhood. These agents were still 


continuing their attempts to create dis- 
affection, and though one of the Ministers 
of the Crown had expressed a wish in 


another place that they would take them- 
selves out of the country, it would to his 
mind be far more satisfactory if they could 
be brought to condign punishment. At 
all events, if this could not be done, the 
reason should be generally known ; for the 
punishment of their miserable dupes con- 
trasted unsatisfactorily with the escape of 
the principals. He hoped the Government 
would offer an explanation of the appa- 
rently inadequate sentence passed upon 
Cryan, and of the impunity hitherto en- 
joyed by these men. 

LorpD DUFFERIN said, the facts of the 
case as stated by the noble Lord were 
substantially correct. The evidence of the 
guilt of the man was complete, and he 
quite agreed that on the face of the evi- 
dence a far more severe punishment than 
was inflicted was deserved. The Govern- 
ment, however, must not be held respon- 
sible for whatever course magistrates in 
Petty Sessions might, in their district, 
think proper to adopt. In this case they 
resolved to adjudicate summarily, and 
though there was a difference of opinion on 
the bench as to the penalty to be awarded, 
the majority determined to inflict the lesser 
punishment to which the noble Lord had 
referred. He might state, however, that 
directly the Report of the Inspector of 


Lord Dunsany 
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Constabulary was received at Dublin the 
legal advisers of the Crown signified their 
opinion that it would be desirable to have 
the case sent for trial at the assizes; but 
unfortunately, it had been already disposed 
of summarily by the magistrates, and the 
Government had, therefore, no opportunity 
of interfering. As to the noble Lord’s 
question, why more of these Fenian agents 
had not been convicted, he was unable to 
give a specific reply, but he could assure 
him that no effort had been spared by the 
Irish Government to bring those offenders 
to justice. 

THe Marquess or WESTMEATH 
said, he was surprised that the Inspector 
of Constabulary, who lived on the spot, 
and whose duty it was to inspect the 
register of proceedings in Petty Sessions, 
did not immediately inform the Govern- 
ment that such a case was awaiting inves- 
tigation, so as to afford them an opportu- 
nity of giving directions in the matter. If 
the Government had known the fact no 
doubt they would not have allowed the case 
to be dealt with as it had been. Asit was 
the case had been treated in a very absurd 
manner, and the Government should hold 
the constabulary officer responsible for his 
remissness. 

THe Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
observed, that the case had not been dealt 
with by the constabulary at all. A military 
officer had brought it before the magis- 
trates, and for the lightness of the sentence 
the magistrates, not the constabulary, 
were responsible. He quite agreed that 
the punishment was inadequate. 


SELLING AND HAWKING GOODS ON 
SUNDAY BILL—(No, 121.) 
AMENDMENT ON THIRD READING, 


Order for resuming the further debate on 
the Amendment moved on Third Reading 
—namely, to leave out Clause 4, — (Zord 
Portman,)—read. 

Lorp TAUNTON gave notice that on 
the Motion that the Bill do pass he would 
take the sense of the House against it. 


Debate resumed. 


Lonp REDESDALE sstated that since 
the Bill was last under discussion a deputa- 
tion of tradesmen, who were most anxiously 
promoting this Bill, had waited upon him, 
and in the strongest manner urged that it 
should be passed for their protection. and 
they stated that rather than jeopardize 
the measure they wished the clause relat- 
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ing to the police to be omitted. Under 
these circumstances, and with the view of 
securing as general an assent to the Bill as 
possible, he would move that the clause 
referred to be struck out of the Bill. 
Toe LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
was very glad to hear what had just fallen 
from his noble Friend. Since the matter 
was before the House on the previous oc- 
casion he had felt it his duty to communi- 
cate with Sir Richard Mayne on the sub- 
ject, who informed him that from the 
manner in which the clauses had been 
drawn it was objectionable ; and that 
there was no precedent for requiring the 
police to interfere in the manner pro- 
Under the Smoke Nuisance Act 
the regulations for the interference of 
the police were to be drawn up under the 
direction of the Secretary of State and 
the Commissioners of Police. Under the 
Metropolitan Police Act in case of a fair 
in the neighbourhood of London pro- 
tracted beyond the lawful time a con- 
stable might interfere; but in no other 
ease were the police ever to interfere 
except under special directions. He had 
suggested when this subject was last 
under discussion that regulations should 
be made by the Commissioners of Police; 
but he found no authority for that except 
in cases relating to the regulation of 
processions or large parties in London, 
or the entrance of the police into gaming 
houses, or doing that which would be a 
trespass ordinarily but might be done 
under the direction of the Commissioners. 
He thought it right to mention so much, 
but he was very glad it was proposed to 
omit the clause relating to the action of 
the police altogether. 
Lorp PORTMAN also expressed his 
approval of striking out the clause. 
Tue Eart oF ABINGDON said, he 
had given notice of an Amendment— 
“That the Police shall not assist or interfere 
in any manner whatsoever in carrying out the 
Provisions of this Act.” 
If they were allowed to interfere there 
would be petty vexations and interference 
with small tradesmen. He had seen from 
the police reports that the keeper of the 
refreshment department at the Great West- 
ern Station had been summoned by the 
police because he had given refreshment to 
& person who was not a passenger, within 
the prohibited hours. He could state as 
a fact, having inquired into the cireum- 
stances of the case, that a very large ex- 
cursion train being about to start the police 
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got into the refreshment room where they 
had no right to be; that they saw a person 
take some refreshment ; they tracked him 
about the station till the train started ; 
finding he did not go by the train, having 
come to see a friend off, they summoned 
the refreshment room keeper, who told him 
that he had been three times summoned 
under similar circumstances, and the ma- 
gistrate decided in each instance in his 
favour; that he had been put to consid- 
erable expense each time; that this 
vexatious interference on the part of the 
police continued at all the railway stations, 
till an appeal against a conviction took 
place, and the matter was settled against 
the police by an appeal to a higher court. 
If the police were not restricted from 
interfering the result would be that the 
Sunday League would have their emissaries 
to look out for hawkers who would be 
taken up by the police on the pretext 
that they were obliged to take persons 
up when given into their charge. This 
had been done over and over again, and 
they would be safe from actions for false 
imprisonment the parties being too poor 
to bring them. He well remembered 
the breaking of windows when a Bill of a 
similar nature was before their Lordships, 
and seeing in Grosvenor Square the police 
assembled to protect the houses of persons 
who had rendered themselves obnoxious. 
What was his surprise when, a year or two 
afterwards, on taking an excursion to 
Windsor one Sunday afternoon, he saw one 
of those persons who had been mainly 
instrumental in putting down the bands 
in the parks on Sunday on the terrace 
listening to the band playing. He should 
find a similar inconsistency if he went into 
the house of any of their Lordships be- 
tween ten and one on Sunday morning. 
He should probably see them enjoying a 
comfortable breakfast, while they would re- 
fuse to the poor man the same opportunity 
of enjoying that meal. He should, no doubt, 
also find them with a newspaper, unless, 
indeed, they thought it a profanity to read 
a newspaper on Sunday. He should, per- 
haps, see The Observer or The Sunday 
Times on their Lordships’ table, while 
they denied to the poor man the privilege 
of buying a newspaper at that hour; and 
while their Lordships had their servants 
employed in preparing breakfast, boiling 
eggs, and cooking fish and cutlets, a poor 
hawker would, for selling some article, be 
summoned before the police court. They 
had heard a good deal lately about the 
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dangers of an extension of the franchise 
to their Lordships’ House, but he thought 
there was much more danger in class 
legislation of this arbitrary nature. He re- 
membered, upwards of thirty years ago, a 
right rev. Prelate who, now from advanced 
years, was unable to take part in their de- 
bates, had told them ‘that if this House 
falls it will fall not from without but from 
within,”’ and there never was a truer saying. 
It was presumed, he supposed, that the pre- 
sent measure would have the effect of coer- 
cing or encouraging people to go to church ; 
but a better plan would be, instead of closing 
shops, to open the churches from seven to 
ten o'clock, and, following the example of 
the Royal chapels, to curtail the service, 
so that the poor people might be enabled 
to enjoy themselves afterwards. He thought 
it would have been much better, instead of 
introducing the present measure, to have 
brought in a Bill to repeal the obnoxious 
acts on this subject which were a disgrace 
to the statute book of a free country. On 
a Sunday morning the police, who ought 
to be employed in looking after the security 
of property, were engaged in a system of 
espionage in looking after publicans, whilst 
robberies were taking place throughout 
the country. During the week days 
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their Lordships to look at it as necessary to 
cure a particular grievance. He should 
propose an Amendment restricting the 
operation of the Bill to the metropolis, on 
the ground that legislation against Sunday 
trading was specially required in the me- 
tropolis ; and, in deference to the petitions 
of many thousands of tradesmen, who asked 
that the Bill might pass as a protection to 
themselves, he entreated their Lordships 
to consider whether, if confined to the 
metropolis, this measure would not be free 
from objection, and also prove a great 
practical remedy for a great practical 
grievance, checking a growing evil in cer- 
tain parts of the metropolis, So far from 
apprehending that it would be treated 
with disrespect in the House of Commons 
he believed that the Metropolitan Members 
would be requested by their constituents 
to support it. 

Lorp HOUGHTON said, that the Bill 
was becoming “small by degrees and 
beautifully less,” and he really did not 
know that there was any practical objec. 
tion to the Billas it now stood. The only 
question was whether it was worth while to 
enter into a new course of legislation for so 
small an object as the matter was now re- 
duced to. He was inclined to regard the 


people wondered that they could not find | proposition to close shops during the hours 
the police; but the fact was that they | of Divine service in the morning as very 
were loitering about the police.courts with | reasonable ; but it had been brought to his 
the persons whom they had summoned for | 


offences committed on Sunday. He had 
heard it said on some occasions, ‘* Thank 
God, there is a House of Lords;” but if 
this Bill, interfering, as it did, with the 
privileges of the labouring classes, should 
be passed by their Lordships, he should 
alter the phrase and exclaim, ‘ Thank 
God, there is a House of Commons.” He 
had intended to propose an Amendment to 
the effect that the police should not assist 
or interfere in any manner whatsoever in 
carrying out the provisions of the Bill, 
but, as the noble Lord had intimated 
that the clause would be withdrawn, he 


notice by persons familiar with the habits 
of the elass of society among whom the 


abuses against which the Bill was direeted 


would not, under the circumstances, move | 


the Amendment. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY hoped that 
the emphatic 
which they had just heard would not pre- 
vent their Lordships from giving a calm 
consideration to the measure. It was one 
of very considerable importance to a con- 
siderable body of their fellow-citizens, who 
desired to abstain from Sunday trading. 
As the Bill was now freed from the clause 
in reference to the police he entreated 


The Earl of Abingdon 
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denunciation of the Bill | 





existed, that the time of Divine service 
with them was not the same as in that 
part of the town where their Lordships 
resided. In euch localities the people at- 
tended Divine service more in the afternoon 
and evening than in the morning; and, 
therefore, though this measure might en- 
sure external accord between different 
parts of the town, it would by no means 
give additional solemnity to the Sabbath, 
and impress that solemnity upon the 
minds of the people. Their Lordships, in 
legislating upon such a matter, had to do 
with habits and feelings different to their 
own, and it would not do to import their 
own habits into different localities, but 
rather to some extent to take things as 
they found them. 

Tue Eaxt or DALHOUSIE said, he had 
always been of opinion that all attempts 
at legislation on this subject would be use- 
less; and he believed that the object 
desired could only be attained by the dili- 
gent labours of zealous persons, and by 
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bringing public opinion to bear on the 
subject. When he looked at the Bill he 
thought that the effect of it would be to 
proclaim to all people that, except between 
the hours of ten and one o'clock, Sunday 
trading was legal, and that consequent 
upon its passing into a law a great deal of 
Sunday trading would spring up where it 
did not now exist. The way to put down 
Sunday trading was for all employers to 
ay wages on Friday and give a half- 
holiday on Saturday. Then the poor man 
would make his market on the Saturday 
evening, and there would be no occasion 
for any law to put down Sunday trading, 
for it would put down itself. He was 
opposed to the Bill, because he thought 
it would operate in a direction contrary to 
that in which its supporters desired it 
should act. He was sure there was not 
one of their Lordships who was not anxious 
that the poor man should be secured in the 
fullest enjoyment of the Sunday, but that 
object could not, he believed, be best at- 
tained by the proposed legislation. 

Lorp TAUNTON said, he had hoped 
that, after what had passed on a former 
night on the discussion, the noble Lord 
the Chairman of Committees would have 
deemed it desirable that it should be with- 
drawn ; but as such was not the case, he 
trusted their Lordships would not assent 
to its passing. He feared it would give 
occasion to a great deal of vexation and 
discontent. He had, as well as other noble 
Lords, he supposed, received a circular 
signed by a rev. gentleman, who was 
Secretary to the Society for Promoting the 
Better Observance of the Lord’s Day, who 
stated on behalf of that Society that he 
was convinced the present state of public 
opinion on the subject with which the Bill 
dealt was such that far more good would be 
effected by leaving the course of the due 
observance of the Sabbath to the efforts of 
the clergy and the persons associated with 
them in the cause than by means of any 
compulsory interference with it by legisla- 
tive enactment. As to the Amendment, 
by whieh it was proposed to limit the 
operation of the Bill to the metropolis, he 
could only say that he did not think it was 
one which the House ought to adopt. If 
legislation could be had recourse to with 
advantage on the question at all it would 
be better to have a general measure, or 
one, at all events, extending to the large 
towns throughout the country, than one 
whose operation would be thus restricted ; 


because legislation so partial would tend to 
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produce no confidence in the public mind, 
and it would certainly interfere very much 
with the convenience of the public. He 
had within the last few weeks been in com- 
munication with several persons on the 
subject, and so far as he could learn there 
was a great improvement in the attendance 
of the very poor and necessitous class, 
whom the Bill would affect, at Divine wor- 
ship on the Sunday. That attendance, 
however, was not from eleven to one 
o'clock, when the woman of the house 
was occupied in domestic arrangements, 
but in the evening; and it would, he 
thought, be a very erroneous course to take 
to deal with the habits of these poor 
people as if they resembled those in that 
respect of the wealthier classes, who could 
go to church without inconvenience in the 
morning. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, that the 
Bill as it stood was quite a different mea- 
sure from that which had been originally 
proposed, and that he had come down to 
the House with the impression that it was 
a piece of legislation too small to justify 
their Lordships in giving to it their assent. 
After the statement, however, which had 
been made by the noble Lord the Chair- 
man of Committees, to the effect that those 
tradesmen who were from the first in favour 
of the Bill were still anxious that it should 
pass in its present shape, he could not help 
feeling that some practical grievance existed 
in the metropolis which it might tend to 
remedy. The chief arguments urged _ 
against the measure were based on the as- 
sumption that its object was to enforce 
theological opinions. He, for one, must 
diselaim having any such object in view. 
So far as he was concerned he wished to 
leave the observance of the Sunday to be 
guided by public opinion and the action of 
such religious bodies as those to which 
reference had been made. But he could 
not, nevertheless, concur in the view that 
all legislation with respect to the Sabbath 
was a thing tobeavoided. Indeed, he was 
surprised to hear such a view propounded 
by his noble Friend below him, who was a 
strenuous supporter of the Forbes Mac- 
kenzie Act. He might also remind the 
House that the Act of Charles IT. involved 
the principle of making exceptions intro- 
duced by the noble and learned Lord 
oppposite (Lord Chelmsford) into the Bill 
under discussion. 

Tue Bisnop or LONDON said, the 
noble Lord had mentioned that the se- 
cretary of one of the Societies for Pro- 
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moting the Observance of the Lord’s Day 
had stated that the Bill would probably 
have an injurious effect. But it should 
be remembered that there were several so- 
cieties of the same kind, that they were 
not agreed upon this point, and therefore 
the opinion of one should not be taken as 
representing that of all the societies. Feel- 
ing the difficulty of the case, he had taken 
an opportunity which had been presented 
to-day of consulting a considerable number 
of clergy of the diocese who happened to be 
assembled at one of the rural deaneries. 
The general opinion was that though much 
was not to be expected from the Bill, yet 
some good might still be done; and one 
of the benefits to be expected was the 
defence of those poor persons who com- 
plained so much of the way in which their 
liberty was interfered with by those who 
set at nought the laws at present existing, 
and who insisted not only on keeping their 
shops open on the Sunday, but on hawking 
goods about the streets. It was necessary 
to turn from the great thoroughfares into 
the small streets to see how great the evil 
was, and what a large number of trades- 
men were forced into Sunday trading, much 
against their will, by the competition of 
the hawkers. Moreover, the people dwell- 
ing in these neighbourhoods did not wish 
to be disturbed by the cries of those per- 
sons. His own opinion was that those best 
acquainted with the state of London were 
very anxious that this Bill, small as it 
was, should pass, and were of opinion 
that the poor especially would be very 
grateful for it. 

Lorp TEYNHAM asked their Lordships 
to vote against the passing of the Bill, and 
thus show their compassion for the poorest 
of the poor. The noble Duke and other noble 
Lords grounded their support of the Bill on 
the circumstance that petitions had been 
presented from tradesmen in favour of the 
measure ; but he would read a few words 
from a letter which he had received on the 
subject— 

“ My Lord,—It is my pleasing duty to convey 
to your Lordship the thanks of the Traders’ and 
Hawkers’ Committee, who at their last meeting 
unanimously voted their hearty thanks for your 
Lordship’s efforts in opposition to the Bill.” 


There was one point in the Bill, which 
was wellnigh its most material element, 
but which had been passed over by almost 
every noble Lord, and that was the cu- 
mulative nature of the penalties which 
was most objectionable. No one could be 
satisfied at the Sunday trading carried on 


The Bishop of London 
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in the metropolis, but he did not believe 
that any public evil could be remedied by 
violent attacks on the pockets of the com- 
munity. The best way to proceed was 
by gentleness and good example, and by 
these means they would prevail. 

Tue Marquess or BATH held that the 
Amendment, as limiting the scope of the 
Bill, would also limit the evils which would 
be created by it, and he would therefore 
support it. But he hoped his noble Friend 
the Chairman of Committees, after the ex- 
pression of opinion which he had heard, 
would consider whether it would not be 
the more advisable course not to proceed 
with the Bill at all. It was a piece of 
class legislation, and would inflict evil on 
one class exclusively. The noble Lord 
had called attention to the little benefit 
that would be conferred on the working 
classes by the Bill in the way of enabling 
them to attend Divine service, because 
they were in the habit of attending in the 
afternoon or evening instead of in the 
morning. But there was another point 
deserving of attention which had not been 
alluded to. The working man, especially 
after the labours of the week, was in the 
habit of making Sunday the day of rest, 
and of indulging himself and his family in 
a rather better dinner than usual. Very few 
working men had such appliances in their 
own houses as would enable them to cook 
their dinners at home, and therefore they 
took them to the cooks’ or bakers’ shops in 
the neighbourhood and brought them home 
soon after the hour of one. But by this Bill 
they would shut up the bakehouses during 
the very hours they were required for the 
comfort of the labouring classes. The 
right rev. Prelate (the Bishop of London) 
had mentioned that complaints were made 
by people in the back streets of the cries 
of the hawkers ; but their Lordships should 
bear in mind that those hawkers would not 
go about the streets crying out their goods 
for amusement, and the fact of their going 
about showed that there was a want to be 
supplied. Though voting for the Amend- 
ment, he would vote against the Bill. 

Lorp LYVEDEN said, it appeared that 
this Bill hed been brought forward at the 
request of a number of tradesmen who had 
not the courage to close their shops, and 
came to their Lordships to protect them. 
He did not approve legislating in such 
circumstances. In no country in the world 
was the Sabbath better kept than in Eng- 
land. We avoided at once the rigour of 
the Scotch and the laxity of the Conti- 
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nental system. He could not help thinking 
that there was a — appearance of hypo- 
crisy in a Bill which did not affect either 
their Lordships or the Members of the 
other House of Parliament, or the richer 
classes generally, but which was entirely 
directed against the poor providing for 
themselves on Sundays. 

Lorpv REDESDALE said, he must ad- 
mit that there were reasons for confining 
this Bill to the metropolis. He believed 
that the necessity for this Bill arose from 
the fact that there were in many quarters 
of the metropolis a large number of per- 
sons of the Jewish persuasion who had no 
religious scruples against keeping open 
their shops on the Lord’s Day. If this 
Bill effected the privileges of the lower 
class of persons, it would receive no sup- 
port from him ; but he believed, on the 
contrary, that it would be of very great 
advantage to them. They could buy what 
they wanted before ten in the morning ; 
and then, if the shops were closed for the 
hours enacted by the Bill, they would not 
again be opened. By this means the tra- 
ders who wished to observe the Sabbath 
would be relieved from a competition which 
was a great burden tothem. He had re- 
ceived a letter from the secretary of a so- 
ciety favourable to the measure, stating 
that the limitation of the hours was gene- 
rally approved, and that there were not two 
opinions as to the merits of the Bill, the 
opinion of the tradesmen being that it 
would put down Sunday trading. From all 
he could hear, the passing of the Bill was 
regarded with the greatest possible anxiety 
by the tradesmen of the metropolis. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Moved, That the Bill do pass. 


On Question? their Lordships divided :— 
Contents 40; Not-Contents 69: Majo- 
rity 29 :—Resolved in the Negative. 


CONTENTS. 
Canterbury, Archp. Fortescue, E. 
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EXCHEQUER AND AUDIT DEPART- 
MENTS BILL—(No. 108.) 
(The Lord President.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Lorp BELPER wished to know why 
the conduct of this Department had been 
intrusted to an individual instead of to a 
Board, and what were the duties to be 
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performed by the Assistant Auditor Gene- 
ral ? 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord President), 

Eart GRANVILLE said, the reason 
was that the peculiar business of this De- 
partment could be better transacted by a 
single individual than by a Board. With 
regard to the second question, it was re- 
quisite that there should be an Assistant 
in case of any unusual pressure of business. 

Lorp NORTHBROOK thought the Bill 
required a closer examination than it could 
receive in a Committee of the Whole House, 
as it was very important that the efficiency 
of the Audit of the public money should 
not be impaired. He would ask the noble 
Earl, whether he would consent to refer it 
to a Select Committee ? 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he could not 
give a definite answer to the question at 
that moment, but his present impression 
was that it would be undesirable to refer 
the Bill to a Select Committee, their Lord- 
ships having so much difficulty in dealing 
with particular clauses on account of the 
privileges of the other House of Parlia- 
ment. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Friday next. 


THE ROYAL PATRIOTIC FUND. 
QUESTION. 

Eart NELSON begged to assure the 
noble Duke opposite, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, that in asking the Questions of 
which he had given notice he was actuated 
by no hostile feeling. It was now nearly two 
years since the present Royal Patriotic Fund 
Commissioners had held a meeting, and it 
was generally understood that a new Com- 
mission with additional powers, which were 
felt to be necessary, would forthwith be 
issued. He had no doubt there had been 
difficulties in the immediate appointment 
of that Commission, but in the meantime, 
of course, the present Commissioners were 
answerable for the distribution of the Fund, 
and he therefore hoped they would shortly 
be called together to receive the Report of 
the Executive Committee and draw up the 
Report to Her Majesty which ought to be 
presented annually. He therefore begged 
to ask the noble Duke the first Lord of the 
Admiralty, (1) Whether any, and if any, 
what steps have been taken towards the 
Appointment of a new Commission, with 


additional powers, for administering the 
Lord Belper 
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Affairs of the Royal Patriotic Fund? (2) 
When a meeting of the present Commis- 
sioners will be assembled to prepare their 
Annual Report to Her Majesty, and to re- 
ceive Reports from the Executive Com- 
mittee ? 

Tae Doxe or SOMERSET, in answer 
to the noble Earl, must first state that the 
noble Earl was somewhat in error, as the 
last meeting of the Commission took place 
on the 10th March, 1865, when he (the 
Duke of Somerset) thinking the adminis- 
tration of the Fund very unsatisfactory, 
brought the subject before the Commission. 
The Commissioners agreed with him as to 
the mismanagement of the Fund, admitting 
that it had been injudicious; but, at the 
same time, the Commissioners did not think 
it necessary to remove the Executive officer 
under whom the mismanagement had 
taken place. That being the case, he (the 
Duke of Somerset) had declined any fur- 
ther responsibility in connection with the 
Commission, and accordingly he withdrew 
his name from the Board. Since that time, 
therefore, he was in no way responsible 
for the acts of the Commission. With 
respect to the noble Earl’s question as to 
whether any steps had been taken for the 
appointment of a new Commission, it was 
true that in 1865 he was considering the 
propriety of such a step, because on the 
large fund which had been subscribed for 
the Crimean war all the legitimate claims 
were exhausted, and in his opinion they 
ought to become available for other pur- 
poses connected with the army and navy. 
With those views he had made inquiries, 
and had ascertained that a new Commis- 
sion could not be appointed without an Act 
of Parliament. The taking of that step 
was prevented by his own retirement from 
the Commission. He was still of opinion 
that a Bill ought to be brought in, but he 
did not know what steps had been taken 
with that view. 

Eart NELSON said, he was much 
obliged for the answer he had received, 
but it had not met his difficulty. He did 
hear that the noble Duke had expressed 
his intention to resign, but did not know 
the fact as no meeting had taken place 
since. The Commissioners were in this 
awkward position, that there was no mode 
of summoning the Commission except 
through their President, and their Presi- 
dent having resigned there was no one to. 
summon a meeting. 

Tue Doxe or SOMERSET said, that 
the late Duke of Newcastle had been 
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President, and it was only after his death 
that he (the Duke of Somerset) was re- 
quested to issue the summonses. He, in 
fact, never was President, and he ceased 
his connection with the Commission on the 
10th Mareh, 1865. 

Tue Eart or LONGFORD was of opi- 
nion that the proceedings of the Commis- 
sion were very unsatisfactory. It was to 
be hoped that some Report of its proceed- 
ings would shortly be laid before Parliament. 


THE NEW FOREST. 
MOTION FOR RETURNS. 


Eart NELSON moved an Address for— 

1. The Names and Quantities of the different 
Enclosures in the New Forest which were in ex- 
istence at the Time ofthe passing of the Act 14th 
and 15th Vict. Cap. 76., and the Authority under 
which the same were made : 

2. The Names and Quantities of the above old 
Enclosures since that Date unenclosed : 

3. The Names and Quantities of new Enclosures 
made since the same Date, and the Authority 
under which the same were respectively made : 

4. The Names and Quantities of all Enclosures 
now existing, with the Date when and Authority 
under which such Enclosure were made : 

And Order for the Names and Quantities of 

Land in the New Forest marked out for En- 
closure during the present Year by Commissioners 
acting under the Authority of the Act 14th and 
15th Vict. Cap. 76. 
There were rumours in the Forest that 
very large inclosures were about to be 
made, and he, therefore, wished to add to 
the above the words ‘or to be brought 
under the consideration of the Commission 
of Selection.” 

Eart GRANVILLE had no objection 
to the Return, but he would rather not 
have the words proposed to be added with- 
out communication with the Office. 


Motion agreed to. 


Tlouse adjourned at half past Seven 
o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, June 1, 1866. 


MINUTES.]—Szgiect Commitrsz—On Railway 
Companies’ Securities ; Railway Debentures, 
&e., Registry nominated. 

Pusuic Buus—Resolutions in Committee—In- 
dustrial Schools [Expenses] ; Reformatory 
Schools [Expenses]. 
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Committee—Representation of the People [68], 
and Re-distribution of Seats [138], adjourned 
debate resumed and again adjourned ; Indian 
ner Money * [146] ; Marriages (Sydmonton)* 
167). 

Indian Prize Money * [146]; Marriages 
(Sydmonton) * [167]; Vaccination * [33]. 

Third Readi: unacy Acts (Scotland) Amend- 

ment * [127]; Glebe Lands (Scotland) * [165], 


and passed. 


SURVEYORS OF IRON PASSENGER 
SUIPS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. O’BEIRNE said, he would beg to 
ask the Vice President of the Board of 
Trade, What are the qualifications of the 
Surveyors of Iron Passenger Ships under 
the Merchant Shipping Act of 1854 ? 

Mr. MONSELL said, in reply, that 
the surveyors appointed to survey iron 
passenger steamships were required to have 
an actual practical knowledge of the pro- 
perty of iron and the mode of construction 
of iron ships. Before a surveyor was ap- 
pointed he was obliged to produce inden- 
tures showing that he had served his time 
to the trade, and he was subject to personal 
examination before one of the head sur- 
veyors of the Board of Trade. 


HYDE PARK—THE SERPENTINE. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. HARVEY LEWIS said, he wished 
to ask the First Commissioner of Works, 
Whether his attention has been called to 
the practice of permitting Sheep to be 
washed in the Serpentine in the same spot 
where bathing is allowed ; and, whether 
it is true that last year an express promise 
was given that the pollution of the water 
from such improper practice should not be 
again sanctioned ? 

Mr. COWPER, in reply, said, the 
practice complained of was contrary to the 
regulations, and had taken place without 
permission. 


THE CATTLE PLAGUE.—QUESTION, 


Mr. GORE LANGTON said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether the Govern- 
ment have determined what compensation 
shall be given es ig of stock for loss 
on cattle slaughtéred by order of Inspec- 
tors previous to the passing of the Cattle 
Plague Act ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY: Sir, the Go- 
vernment are not in possession of the full 
information which is necessary for the de- 
cision of this question. A circular was 
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addressed some time from the Privy 
Council Office to the different local authori- 
ties throughout Great Britain with a view 
to obtain information with respect to cat- 
tle slaughtered by order of inspectors 
between the 26th of August and the 23rd 
of November last, at which date the power 
to slaughter ceased. The information re- 
quired was the date of slaughter, the place 
where slaughtered, the name and address 
of the owner, the description of animal, 
and, if purchased within three weeks of 
the slaughter, the price that had been 
given for it, the market value when or- 
dered to be slaughtered, and the compen- 
sation, if any, which had been received. 
Of the 356 local authorities to whoni this 
circular was addressed in England returns 
have as yet been received from little more 
than one-half; and of the 108 to whom 
it was addressed in Scotland returns have 
been received only from seven. Of the 
actual estimated market value of the cattle 
slaughtered, according to these returns, 
compensation to a considerable amount, 
approaching nearly to one-third of the 
whole amount, has been already received 
from various sources. 


CATTLE PLAGUE IN IRELAND, &c. 
QUESTIONS, 


Mr. OWEN STANLEY said, he wished 
to ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
How many cases of Rinderpest in Ireland 
have been reported to the Irish Govern- 
ment, and from which districts ; whether 
there is reason to believe that the Lung 
Disease, or Pleuro-Pneumonia, is prevalent 
in many parts of Ireland ; what system of 
inspection of cattle and certificate for re- 
moving them has been adopted; and if 
care is taken to prevent diseased cattle 
being passed through Dublin and other 
ports in Ireland for exportation to England 
and Scotland? He also desired informa- 
tion as to whether the case of a cow which 
had been taken from Dublin to Birkenhead 
and had been pronounced to be ailing, not 
only from Pleuro-Pneumonia, but Rinder- 
pest, had been brought before the Irish 
Government and reported upon ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE, 
in reply, said, there had been only seven 
cases of cattle plague in Ireland, and the 
whole of them came from three farms in 
a small district in county Down, near Lis- 
burn. There was reason to believe that 
lung disease had prevailed to a consider- 
able extent, both in that 
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other parts of Ireland. Many suspicious 
cases had been made known to the Go- 
vernment, and in all of them the inspector 
had examined and reported. All but seven 
were pronounced to be something other than 
cattle plague. No case had occurred since 
the 22nd of last month, and he had been 
informed that there was great reason to 
hope that the cattle plague in the county 
Down had stopped. As to the Birkenhead 
ease, he was unable to give any detailed 
account of it. So far as the Government 
knew, there had been no case of cattle 
plague, except in this particular district of 
the county of Down, and there was no 
reason to believe that the animal that was 
at Birkenhead came from an infected quar- 
ter. As there was a difference of opinion 
among the veterinary surgeons, he hoped 
the case might prove to be not one of cattle 
plague. The Irish Government had no 
reason to believe that there had been any 
cases beyond those he had mentioned. 

Sm ROBERT ANSTRUTHER said, 
he would beg to ask the Lord Advocate, 
whether in his opinion the provisions of 
Section 47 of the Order in Council, dated 
1lth April, 1866, which, in some parts of 
Scotland, render the movement of sheep 
almost impossible, may not with advan- 
tage be relaxed ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, in reply, 
that he would communicate with the Privy 
Council on the subject of whether the 
provisions of Section 47 of the Order in 
Council, dated 11th April, 1866, might not 
with advantage be relaxed. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
wished to ask, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government contemplate making any pro- 
vision to meet the extraordinary loss and 
sufferings which have oceurred in conse- 
quence of the outbreak of the cattle 
plague in Cheshire ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he had re- 
ceived several deputations with reference 
to the cattle plague in Cheshire, and much 
correspondence had also taken place be- 
tween the local authorities and the Go- 
vernment upon the subject. A rate had 
been made by the county ; but at present 
not one farthing of it nal bees levied. Look- 
ing at the special circumstances of the 
case, the Government would be disposed 
to ask Parliament to authorise a loan on 
more favourable terms than those at present 
sanctioned by law, if they were assured that 
a rate would be levied. 

Mr. O’NEILL said, he would beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
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Whether Her Majesty’s Government, with 
a view to the better working of the Cattle 
Diseases (Ireland) Act, intend to take 
measures for requiring all drovers and 
dealers landing in Ireland to submit to 
a disinfecting process ; and whether, con- 
sidering that the hay-making season is 
approaching, it would not be most de- 
sirable to take similar measures with 
respect to labourers arriving in Ireland 
from an infected district ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, in reply, that such measures as the 
hon. Gentleman alluded to for the disin- 
fection of drovers and dealers had been 
taken some time back by the Irish Go- 
vernment under the Irish Orders in Coun- 
cil, and all drovers and dealers and 
persons in any way having charge of 
cattle were required to submit to a pro- 
cess of disinfection either at the port of 
landing or on the steamer, generally the 
latter, and he believed with very great 
success. With respect to the latter 
suggestion of the hon. Member, he (Mr. 
Fortescue) was in communication on the 
owes with his noble Friend the Lord 

ieutenant. There would be considerable 
practical difficulties in extending those 
stringent regulations to so large a body 
as the Irish labourers, but it was a point 
worthy of consideration. 

Mn. OWEN STANLEY said, he wished 
to know, If drovers left their infected clothes 
at Holyhead ? 

Mr, CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, that special provision was made on 
that point by an Order in Council, which 
required drovers to leave their clothes and 
rugs and other articles which they carried 
with them, or to have them disinfected. 


CATTLE PLAGUE—FORAGE FOR THE 
ARMY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BEACH said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether it is true that large quantities of 
hay have been purchased from infected 
districts in Cheshire, and sent to Alder- 
shot and to other places ? 

Mr. HEADLAM aaid, the contractors 
who supplied hay to Aldershot were liable, 
the same as any one else, to the penalties 
inflicted upon those who broke the restric- 
tions placed on moving cattle and mate- 
tials from infected districts ; but he had 
no knowledge that what was alleged by 
the hon, Member to have taken place had 
occurred, 
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Mr. BEACH said, he asked the question 
because the report which induced him to 
do so had come to him on the authority 
of the station master at Farnborough. 

Mr. HEADLAM said, the matter would 
be investigated, but the War Department 
had no knowledge of it at present. 


ARMY—THE CRAWLEY COURT MARTIAL. 
QUESTION. 


CotoneL HERBERT said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether any further expenses have been 
incurred in consequence of the Court 
Martial on Lieutenant Colonel Crawley 
being held in England than the sum of 
£18,378 17s. Gd., reported to Parlia- 
ment in Paper 98, dated 28th February, 
1864; if so, whether he will state the 
amount; and whether all claims upon the 
part of the Indian Government or indi- 
viduals have been settled ? 

Mr. HEADLAM said, a further sum 
of £1,131 12s. 4d, had been expended 
upon the matter in addition to the sum 
mentioned by the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman. 

Mason DICKSON said, he wished to 
know, whether any intention exists to 
compensate Colonel Crawley for being 
brought from India to be tried ? 

Mr. HEADLAM said, he could not 
answer that question. 


CHILE—BOMBARDMENT OF VAL- 
PARAISO.—QUESTION, 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
wished to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, What steps the 
Government have taken to obtain an ex- 
planation of the discrepancy which exists 
between the account of the British Admiral 
on the one hand, and of the British Mer- 
chants and the American Commodore on 
the other, relating to the alleged offer made 
by the latter to co-operate with the Ad- 
miral in resisting the bombardment of 
Valparaiso ? 

rn. LAYARD: No such steps, Sir, 
have been taken, nor do I believe that the 
Government intend to take any such steps. 
No doubt the hon. Member has read the 
full statement of Admiral Denman as pub- 
lished in the papers laid on the table of the 
House. I have only to add that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government place the fullest re- 
Tiance upon such a statement coming from 


a British officer. 
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RAILWAYS CLAUSES BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HORSFALL said, he would beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade, If 
he will state what are his intentions with 
regard to Clause 61, affecting terminal 
charges, which still appears in the amended 
Railways Clauses Bill ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that he 
proposed to move the omission of the 
clause. 


LONDON GAS SUPPLY. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. T. J. MILLER said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether it is his intention 
to bring in a Bill during the present or the 
next Session, founded upon the Report of 
the Select Committee on the London Cor- 
poration Gas, &c., Bills ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he had read 
the Report of the Committee some days ago 
but without the evidence, which had only 
been issued that day. The Report con- 
tained some important suggestions and 
recommended that the Metropolitan Gas 
Act should be amended; but as he had 
been unable to read the evidence, it would 
be premature in him to say more than 
that, if he saw that it would be right to 
give effect to the recommendations of the 
Committee, he would propose an amend- 
ment of the law. It would be impossible, 
however, without more careful considera- 
tion, to give a positive pledge. The Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works had appointed 
a Committee of their own body to consider 
the Report of the Select Committee ; and, 
under these circumstances, it would pro- 
bably be impracticable to pass a Bill this 
Session. 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question pane 


‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 
Stir WILLIAM STIRLING-MAX- 


WELL said, in compliance with the re- 
quest of the Government, he would post- 
pone, until this day week, calling attention 
to the Returns recently presented relating 
to the office of Lord Lyon King-at-Arms in 
Scotland. 

Str GEORGE GREY said, he was 
obliged to the hon. Gentleman for so 
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readily acceding to the request of the Go 
vernment to allow the Reform debate to 
be proceeded with as early as possible, and 
he trusted that the hon. Member for Peter- 
borough (Mr. Whalley), who stood next 
on the paper with a Motion for a Select 
Committee to inquire and report as to the 
origin, object, and extent of the late 
Fenian conspiracy, would follow his ex- 
ample. 


THE FENIAN CONSPIRACY. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. WHALLEY said, he regretted he 
could not consent to postpone his Motion, 
but in moving it he would make very few 
observations. The hon. Gentleman pro- 
ceeded to address the House amidst re- 
peated interruptions and signs of impa- 
tience. His Motion was for a Select 
Committee to inquire into the origin, object, 
and extent of the Fenian Conspiracy, and 
especially whether, and in what degree, 
it was connected with any form of religious 
belief. What he had to say would in some 
degree account for the efforts the Govern- 
ment had made to prevent the subject 
being brought forward. The opinion which 
the Government had expressed in the 
Queen’s Speech at the opening of the 
Session respecting the Fenian Conspiracy, 
had been entirely negatived by subsequent 
events. At the time the speech was de- 
livered from the Throne, the Government 
had in their possession a letter from the 
Lord Lieutenant, stating that, in his opi- 
nion, it would be necessary to apply for a 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act ; and, 
notwithstanding that letter, the Govern- 
ment penned the passage in the Royal 
Speech concerning Fenianism, and stated 
that it was condemned by all creeds alike 
—a statement which it behoved them to 
explain to the House. In the other House, 
it was clearly stated by the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government that the con- 
spiracy had ita origin in the cessation of 
the Civil War in America, and Lord Derby 
pointed out, as he himself had often done 
ineffectually in that House during the last 
five or six years, that the leaders of the 
conspiracy were actually under bail for 
their complicity in former conspiracies, 
and might have been arrested at any time. 
The proposition which he had to submit to 
the House was that this Fenian Conspi- 
racy was neither more nor less than the 
disaffection in another form which had ex- 
isted towards England on the part of Irer 
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land from the time of the Reformation. | 
The present, however, was the most for- 
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in the workshops, in the army, in the police, 
in the railways, and in the telegraphs, were 
midable shape in which it had yet mani- really Roman Catholics—not like the Ro- 
fested itself. In every large workshop; man Catholics one saw in the House of 
throughout the Kingdom where Irish Ro- Commons, or met in society, but men really 
man Catholics were employed there were and in earnest attached to the faith they 
either avowed Fenians or sympathizers professed—there could be no doubt that 
with Fenianism, ready to commit any out- | they could at any time be called on either 








rages which persons in their position were 


capable of devising and taking part in. 


to give up their faith, or put in exercise 
the power in their hands, to the utter de- 


The Government must know this well, for | struction of every interest under their con- 


within the last twelve months they had | 
under their eyes the fires which had taken 

place on the banks of the Thames. If his 
Motion were granted he would undertake to 
show before the Committee what the facts 
really were, and the views on the subject en- | 
tertained by the insurance offices. [** Oh, | 
oh! ’”} In bringing forward subjects of this | 
nature he had great difficulties to contend 
with from the inadequacy of his own ability, 
and it was unfair of hon. Gentlemen to in- 
crease those difficulties. He had no wish to 
be an alarmist, but for some years past the 
influx of Roman Catholic soldiers into the 
army had concentrated itself in a remark- 
able degree upon the artillery, a branch 
of the service which the late Duke of 
Wellington, before the days when Roman 
Catholic chaplains were appointed, declared 
ought never, under any circumstances, to 
bear a divided allegiance. The artillery 
had contributed a great number of men to 
be tried as avowed Fenians, and he be- 
lieved that four-tifths of their number were 
Roman Catholies. In the police force, too, 
there was a large number of Roman Ca- 
tholies ; for Sir Richard Mayne had stated 
that he was far too liberal to inquire into 
the religious opinions of candidates for ad- 
mission into that service. Of course he 
could only assent to the liberality, but to 
him it seemed exceedingly unwise that 
such a vast stake should be intrusted in 
times like the present to the keeping of men 
of whose sentiments nothing was known, 
and he believed that if a Committee were 
granted he would be able to prove that 
Romanism and Fenianism were coincident. 
Much information reached him upon ques- 
tions of this nature, which was not com- 
municated to other hon. Gentlemen, and 
he happened to know that of the great rail- 
way companies having their centres in this 
metropolis, two of the largest were en- 
tirely under the control of gentlemen pro- 
fessing the Roman Catholic religion. The 
telegraph office was likewise to a certain 
extent under the control of Roman Ca- 


| 


| 





tholics. If, then, these Roman Catholics 





trolor command, The question, then, was 
whether Fenianism was or was not of 
Roman Catholie origin, whether it was 
originated by the priesthood for their own 
purposes, whether we now had only tempo- 
rary peace, whether Fenianism was now 
being bought off by a system of almost 
daily concessions which the Government 
were accumulating on the heads of the 
priests, and whether the danger which we 
were now in consequence avoiding might 
not shortly be renewed with increased 
power? It was incumbent on the Govern- 
ment, not only out of respect to the House, 
but from consideration for Her Majesty, to 
give some rational intelligible account of 
what was the origin of Fenianism, and to 
state whether it was not in fact a continu- 
ation of the Irish disturbances of past days ? 
Would the House permit him to read some 
passages from an address of the late Sir 
Robert Peel? Lord Derby, in a debate 
on the Suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act, clearly identified the Fenian Conspi- 
racy with previous disturbances, with regard 
to which no one had ever expressed a doubt 
that they originated with the Roman Ca- 
tholic priesthood. If the Government chose 
to make concessions to the Roman Catho- 
lies, let them not at the same time sacrifice, 
on the same altar, the fair fame of the na- 
tion. But what said the late Sir Robert 
Peel? When he brought forward his Bill 
for the emancipation of the Catholics, did 
he say, as the hon, Member for Birming- 
ham, that we owed a deep debt of gratitude 
to the people of Ireland, or that we had 
oppressed them? No such thing. He 
enumerated the various coercive measures, 
the various efforts made by Parliament to 
conciliate Ireland ; and then he said, in 
substance, “ this concession is given in the 
hope that we may at last conciliate that 
country.” But the words with which he 
concluded his speeeh on that memorable 
occasion were worthy the attention of the 
House and of the nation. He said— 


“I trust that by the means proposed the moral 
storm may be lulled into a calm, the waters of 
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crime may subside, the elements of discord be 
stilled and composed. But if this expectation be 
disappointed, if unhappily civil strife and conten- 
tion shall arise, if the differences existing between 
us do not spring out of a desire for equal privileges 
with other religious sects, but if there be some- 
thing in the character of the Roman Catholic re. 
ligion not to be satisfied with equal participation 
in privileges, nor with anything short of superior- 
ity, then, if the battle must be fought, if the con- 
test which we would avoid cannot be averted by 
these means, let the worst come to the worst, and 
the battle will be fought, and the contest will take 
place on other ground, the contest will then be 
not for an equality of civil rights, but for predomi- 
nance.” 

Well, had that measure “lulled the waters 
of strife?” Had the “ moral storm been 
abated?’’ On the contrary, had it not 
from that time gone on increasing? In 
1859 Lord Derby, speaking of the measure 
of 1829, said it had been in all respects a 
failure, so far as conciliating the Roman 
Catholics was concerned. His Lordship 
added that the power given to the Roman 
Catholics by that measure had only been 
used for purposes of disaffection. He had 
ventured on former occasions to point out 
shortly, and, as he believed, to the satisfac- 
tion of the House—well, at least he had done 
so to his own satisfaction—that this was 
the natural, and necessary, and inevitable 
result of the doctrine taught at the expense 
of the country. The Roman Catholic 
papers had always sympathized with the 
enemies of the country in the time of war, 
but those journals had met with no censure 
or denunciation from the priests. For in- 
stance, in the Crimean war and the Indian 
mutiny, there were numerous manifesta- 
tions of that spirit. In December, 1857, 
an Irish paper said— 

“ Whenever England draws the sword or lights 
the match, Ireland prays for her defeat ; and at no 
time has she thus prayed more fervently than now, 
—_ the patriot sepoys are fighting for their 

omes. 


In another paper, The Tablet, the editor 
** wished the Sepoys success.’’ The Nation 
newspaper, a journal receiving its inspira- 
tion from Maynooth, called Havelock and 
his Highlanders fiends who dared call them- 
selves men ; and, speaking of the day ap- 
pointed for fasting and humiliation, said it 
was a ‘“‘mockery of devilworship.” And 
the late Mr. Lucas, of The Tablet, writing 
during the Crimean war, said— 


“It is most unquestionable that, of all Her 
Majesty’s subjects, the Roman Catholics have the 
—s personal interest in the nation’s victories 
a ise 


It was in the power of a few hon. Gentle- 
Mr. Whalley 
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men to make it appear that the discussion 
of this question was distasteful to the House, 
but he was not aware that he was tres- 
passing on its indulgence more than other 
Gentlemen were in the habit of doing. It 
was a fact that we paid £1,000,000 a year 
to enable Roman Catholics to extend their 
creed. He believed that Her Majesty’s 
Government and hon. Gentlemen generally 
had been under a misapprehension as to the 
origin of Fenianism. It had been stated 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bucks that the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood discouraged the movements of the 
disaffected population, and opposed re- 
volutionary proceedings, as they had al- 
ways done, and as became the priesthood 
of an ancient Church ; but the right hon. 
Gentleman had previously expressed his 
belief in one of his published works that 
the nations which were most devoted to 
liberty in former ages had been unable to 
resist the organization of the Roman Ca- 
tholic priesthood. The hon. Member, 
amidst loud and continuous interruptions 
proceeded to read extracts from the writings 
of the late Mr. Lucas, Dr. Manning, and 
from a lecture delivered by a priest in Ire- 
land, who stated that in 1847 and 1848 
England had murdered a million of the 
Irish people—that the opportunity of Ire- 
land would soon come, and that every emi- 
grant from that country carried away with 
him undying hatred of England—that the 
day of retribution would come, and that 
the people were being educated and pre- 
pared to embrace the opportunity when it 
did come. He had himself been an eye- 
witness of the ‘‘ murder of millions,” having 
visited Ireland for the purpose of adminis- 
tering relief during the famine; and on 
returning from his mission he entered a 
Roman chapel at Cahirciveen, and there he 
heard language similar to that which he 
had quoted. The priest, addressing the 
people, asked if O’Connell had not proved 
that England had robbed Ireland of 
hundreds of millions, and were they going 
to accept the mess of pottage which those 
miscreants — and he named him (Mr. 
Whalley) as one of the miscreants—and 
this priest advised the people to reject the 
money which had been sent to them as an 
insult. He would just read another extract 
or two if the House would permit him to 
do so. ‘ 

Sir PERCY BURRELL: I beg leave 
to move, Sir, that the House be counted. 

Mr. SPEAKER having counted and 
declared that there were more than forty 
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Members present appealed to the House 
and to the hon. Member for Peterborough 
whether it was not desirable under the cir- 
cumstances, and considering the length of 
time that had already been spent, that he 
should exercise forbearance, and not pro- 
ceed further with his address. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he would 
mention one fact to the hon. Gentleman— 
namely, that the papers on this subject 
were being printed, and he expected they 
would shortly be delivered to hon. Mem- 
bers. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he felt he had 
discharged his duty in the course he had 
pursued, and after the appeal which had 
been made to him from the Chair, he had 
nothing further to say. He would not 
have gone through the subject were it not 
that a distinct charge had been made 
against him by the hon. Member for Cashel, 
who said that he (Mr. Whalley) had made 
statements which he was not prepared to 
justify. He had endeavoured to discharge 
his duty to the best of his ability, and was 
but too happy to be relieved from making 
any further statements. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL, [Bit 68.] AND RE-DISTRIBUTION 
OF SEATS BILL [Bitz 138.] 


(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir George 
Grey, Mr. Villiers.) 
COMMITTEE. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to Ques- 
tion [28th May), ‘“* That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair ;” and which Amend- 
ment was, . 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House, while ready to consider the ge- 
neral subject of a Re-distribution of Seats, is of 
opinion that the system of grouping proposed by 
Her Majesty’s Government is neither convenient 
nor equitable, and that the scheme is otherwise 
not sufficiently matured to form the basis of a 
satisfactory measure,” —( Captain: Hayter,) 
—instead thereof. 

Question again proposed, “ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 
Sm HUGH CAIRNS: Like my right 


hon, Friend the Member for Calne, I also 
desired to discover if I could the principle 
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of the Bill for the Re-distribution of Seats, 
and when I saw the hon. and learned At- 
torney General rise to address the House 
I thought that although I might, perhaps, 
not agree with the opinions which he might 
announce, yet, at all events, I should hear 
the principle stated in words as to which 
there could be no mistake. I must own 
that in this I was somewhat disappointed. 
The Attorney General, following the speech 
of my right hon. Friend (Mr. Lowe)—a 
speech which it will take much more than 
the lapse of one night to efface from our 
memories ; a speech which was devoted in 
great part to a comment upon the Bill for 
the Re-distribution of Seats—the Attorney 
General, answering that speech, did indeed 
at the commencement of his observations 
refer to the Bill. He said that he would 
not argue the question upon details, but 
that he would contend for the principle of 
the Bill. “ At last,” I thought “we are 
going to have the principle ;’” but the At- 
torney General only said that the principle 
of the Bill was its adherence to the old 
methods and landmarks of the Constitu- 
tion. Then, he said as to details, that he 
intended to represent to the Government 
some results of the Bill with which his 
eonstituents at Richmond were dissatisfied ; 
and having given that statement of the 
principle and this comment on the details 
of the Bill, he left the entire subject. Well, 
we must take what we have got, and I 
shall endeavour to find out if I can whether 
the Bill does adhere to the old methods 
and constitutional landmarks. 

First, let me take the question of the 
grouping of boroughs. What constitutional 
landmarks have we got for our guidance in 
the grouping of boroughs? There is Scot- 
land. Now, as to Scotland I must take 
leave to say at the outset that the English 
Parliament has never grouped the Scotch 
boroughs. The Solicitor General the other 
night spoke in ignorance upon this subject, 
and attributed this grouping to the Reform 
Bill. Not at all. We got the Scotch bo- 
roughs grouped at the time of the Union ; 
and if any one will take the trouble of re- 
ferring to the Act of Union, he will find 
that it recites a Scotch Act of Parliament, 
which handed over to us the boroughs of 
Scotland in the groups in which they have 
remained substantially to the present day. 
I say substantially because one alteration 
has been made. As towns such as Glas- 
gow, Greenock, Perth, Dundee, and Aber- 
deen increased in size—they have been ex- 
tricated from the groups to which they ori- 
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ginally belonged, and that explains a cir- 
cumstance at which the Chancellor of the 
Duchy expressed his surprise last night— 
namely, that close by Glasgow there are 
certain represented boroughs which have 
not been incorporated with that city, but 
belong to other groups. Now, for what 
purpose was it that the Legislature of 
Scotland grouped these boroughs? The 
grouping took place more than a century 
and a half ago, at a time when the boroughs 
were small and few in number, and the 
difficulty was to secure a borough repre- 
sentation. Having regard to the condition 
of the country, there were no other means 
of securing the representation of boroughs. 
Then take the case of Wales. The bo- 
roughs in Wales have been grouped for 
something like 300 years, and have con- 
tinued in that state to the present day, 
with the exception of an unsubstantial al- 
teration at the time of the Reform Bill, 
when a few additional districts were 
thrown in. Now for what purpose were 


Representation of 


these boroughs grouped? The object again 
was to secure a borough representation, be- 
cause there could not have been such a 
representation at that time in Wales, ex- 
cept by aggregating the towns which formed 


these groups. Then what have we in 
England with respect to the grouping of 
boroughs? I know of nothing but two 
examples which occurred at the time of the 
Reform Bill, which may fairly be called 
grouping. I refer to the case of Penryn 
and Falmouth, Falmouth being added to 
Penryn, which was previously a represented 
-borough ; and to the case of Sandwich, to 
which Walmer and Deal were added at 
the time of the Reform Bill. There, 
again, the object was to secure and pre- 
serve borough representation, so that Pen- 
ryn and Sandwich might be made large 
enough, by the addition of other places, to 
retain their position as represented bo- 
roughs. This, then, having always been 
the object of borough grouping in Scot- 
land, Wales, and England, observe the 
three different modes of grouping which 
are practicable. You may group unre- 
presented boroughs together. You may 
take a represented borough and add to its 
area some adjacent borough which is not 
represented. Or, thirdly, you may take 
represented boroughs and group them 
together. The difference between these 
three operations is this :—In the first and 
second case it is an operation with which 
our Constitution is familiar, and which has 
been resorted to in order to preserve the 


Sir Hugh Cairns 
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borough representation; but in the third 
ease, which is that adopted by the Bill 
of the Government, you group boroughs 
in order to destroy their representa- 
tion. Taking, therefore, the test of the 
Attorney General, who tells us that the 
principle of the Bill is adherence to the 
landmarks of the Constitution, I find that 
under the name of grouping an operation 
is performed, which is exactly at variance 
with all the constitutional landmarks that 
we possess upon this subject. 

I say, then, that the system of grouping 
adopted in this Bill in reality means dis- 
franchisement, that it is new in principle, 
and is vicious in effect. I think I have 
proved that it is new; and I own that 
I was surprised to hear anybody deny 
that it means disfranchisement. The So- 
licitor General, however, says that it is 
not and cannot be disfranchisement, be- 
cause these places are afterwards repre- 
sented in the groups to which they are 
joined. Now, the test of disfranchisement 
is not that electors afterwards have an 
opportunity of voting as a part of some 
other constituency. If you disfranchise a 
borough altogether, it is represented in 
the county to which it belongs, and the 
votes of all or of many who voted for the 
borough are afterwards given for the 
county. But the test of disfranchisement 
is this—Do you destroy the political ex- 
istence and identity of the constituency ? 
Of course, if the question were the dis- 
franchisement of an elector, it would be an 
answer to say that he retained his vote, 
and could afterwards exercise it in another 
place ; but in the case of a constituency 
you disfranchise altogether, when you 
destroy its identity and its life. Well, 
then, I say that the proposal of the Go- 
vernment is not only disfranchisement in 
reality, but it is vicious in effect. First, 
let me take the question of the expense of 
elections. I am not going to compare the 
expense which would attend the representa- 
tion of one of these groups with the expense 
of a county contest. That is not a fair 
subject of comparison. The representation 
of one of these groups must be compared 
in respect of expense with the representation 
of a borough of about the same size as the 
united population of the group, and I un- 
dertake to say that the expense of con- 
testing one of these groups will be three 
or four-fold the expense of contesting 
single borough of the same size. I will 
tell you why. All these boroughs have 
their traditions ; they have what I may call 
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their establishment expenses, their agents, 
their various officers, all of whom must be 
employed at the time of an election. A 
certain scale of, I will say, legitimate ex- 
penditure has become habitual in each of 
those boroughs, and it would be utterly 
impossible to reduce or depart from that 
seale of expenditure by the mere act of 
adding the particular borough to other 
boroughs in the group. You would there- 
fore have a treble or quadruple expendi- 
ture incurred on every occasion of an elec- 
tion. And not only that, but as we heard 
the other day in this House, the annual ex- 
penses connected with the representation of 
a borough would be increased. Those sort 
of expenses I mean will occur not at, but 
subsequent to the election, which are held 
to be quite legitimate, which recur year after 
year, and the nature of which every hon. 
Member in this House perfectly well knows. 
These expenses will have to be paid not for 
one borough only, but for each borough in 
the group. In addition to that we must 
remember another circumstance with refer- 
ence to expenses at elections. Suppose 
that one borough in the group has been in 
the habit, when alone, of occasioning a less 
degree of expenditure at a general elec- 
tion than another. I think I may say of 
expense as was said the other day of di- 
sease, that it is catching. You may rely 
upon it that if you throw into a group 
several boroughs with a different scale of 
expenditure, the expenditure of each bo- 
rough in that particular group will rise to 
the level of the expenditure in the highest. 
You will therefore not only have treble or 
quadruple the present expenditure, but the 
expenditure in each group of boroughs will 
mount to the highest rate in any one of 
them. We have lately hada paper laid 
on our table as to the cost of elections in 
boroughs ; and I will take from it one 
item which, to my mind, is more instructive 
than any aggregate example. It is the 
ease of a borough which is included in one 
of these proposed groups. I will not men- 
tion its name—that is not necessary ; but 
it is a borough that has not 300 electors. 
There was no contest there at the last 
election; and there is an item in the 
legitimate and sanctioned expenses which I 
would state to the House. It is this :— 
** Retainers, £210.’’ There are the usual 


fees for the election agent, the proper 
professional fees, but over and above those 
there is this item of £210 for retainers 
in a borough not containing 300 electors, 
and that, too, when there was no contest. 
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I say that is a very good illustration of the 
kind of expenditure which will be deemed 
legitimate in the boroughs of this deserip- 
tion, however small they may be. The can- 
didates will have to deal with that expen- 
diture not in one, but in two, three, or four 
boroughs; and if one candidate is not 
willing to make that expenditure, another 
candidate will be; and the man who is 
willing to do it will be the man to represent 
the group. So much, then, for the question 
of expenses. 

My next objection to this system of 
grouping is that it is not natural ; there is 
no harmony between the boroughs that 
you put together; but as far as there 
ean be antagonism between boroughs of 
this kind there is that antagonism in the 
ease of many of the places which you 
group ; and here I would make a remark 
upon the view of the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster on this matter. The 
Chancellor of the Duchy, addressing bim- 
self to this question yesterday, said, * You 
make objections on the ground of geogra- 
phy, and of geographical difficulties in 
regard to these groups.” And, in reply 
to the hon. and gallant Member (Captain 
Hayter), who moved this Amendment, he 
observed, ‘* You assume that geographical 
difficulties are an objection to our mode of 
grouping. You have not proved that there 
is any valid objection in a geographical 
difficulty, or shown that that is any con- 
demnation of the plan of grouping which 
we propose.” Now, Sir, it is not very 
easy to discover between different Members 
of the Government any agreement on this 
question. I take the principle put forward 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 
subject of geographical difficulties, and 
what does he say? Why, that— 

“ The second part of our proposal is to group as 

many of these boroughs as can be joined together 
with geographical convenience. It appears to us 
that geographical convenience forms one of the 
most important considerations in dealing with this 
subject, although the term must, of course, be 
understood with a certain latitude.” 
I agree with the right hon. Gentleman that 
latitude is a very good thing, especially in 
geography ; but then the Chancellor of the 
Duchy tells us that geographical conveni- 
ence has nothing to do with it — that if 
we say it has, we only assume the ques- 
tion and do not prove it. However, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in speaking 
of eight boroughs containing fewer than 
8,000 inhabitants, said— 

**In the case of eight towns, containing less 
than 8,000, we have not found it possible, having 
312 
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regard to local reasons and geographical conveni- 
ence, to form any groups.” 

I should like, therefore, if the two right 
hon. Gentlemen would settle it between 
themselves which is wrong and which is 
right on this point, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer or the Chancellor of the 
Duchy. But I think the House will 
agree with me that geographical conve- 
nience has a good deal to do with the 
matter, I will not enter into the question 
of the various groups at any length, be- 
cause that has been done already by 
previous speakers— and very effectively ; 
but I may take one case which has 
been mentioned before — namely, the 
case of Andover and Lymington. Now, 
Lymington is a seaport town and Andover 
is an agricultural borough. We are told 
that they are separated on the map by a 
distance of thirty miles, but I am informed 
that in order to pass from the one to the 
other you must necessarily traverse forty 
miles, and yet these places are to be 
grouped together and called the Andover 
boroughs. Now, although the name of a 
borough is a very small matter where there 
is much that is more important than a 
name, yet the adoption of names is very 
singular in this case, because here you 
group places like Andover and Lyming- 
ton, which are forty miles asunder, nine- 
tenths of the inhabitants of either one of 
which I venture to say never saw and never 
knew the inhabitants of the other, and yet 
they are to be termed “the Andover bo- 
roughs.’’ Why Lymington should be called 
an Andover borough it passes my wit to 
imagine ; and the same remark applies to 
every one of the group. Well, what is the 
answer which the Chancellor of the Duchy 
makes to that? He says there is nothing 
in the world better than the admixture of 
various classes of constituencies—that the 
agricultural classes occupy the one borough 
and the seafaring men occupy the other ; 
and, he asks, “Is there anything inhar- 
monious in their voting together for the 
election of the same Member ; is it not the 
best thing in the world?” He says, in 
effect, ‘‘ Why, look at Westminster. The 
virtue of a great constituency like that of 
Westminster is that it comprises every 
class of constituents—the trading men, the 
non-trading men, the professional men, the 
educated men, and many others ; and what 
could be better than that they should all 
join together in returning the same Mem- 
ber or Members to Parliament.”” I quite 
agree with him, Sir, that there is a great 
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advantage in an admixture of that kind. 
I admit that if, for example, you take a 
constituency which I will suppose to have 
100 men engaged in the cloth manufacture, 
another 100 men engaged in the cotton 
manufacture, 100 more men occupied in 
commerce, another 100 men who are 
learned and highly educated, another 100 
men in seafaring employment, and so on— 
if, I say, you could have a constituency 
such as that, living together in the town, 
knowing each other, acquainted with each 
other’s wants, and in the habit of depend- 
ing upon each other for assistance in their 
various avocations, then you would have 
as good a constituency as any one could 
desire. But to take 100 men occupied in 
the woollen manufacture of Yorkshire, and 
100 other men occupied in the ceramic 
manufactures in the Potteries, and another 
100 men of learning resident at Oxford, 
and another 100 men occupied in com- 
merce at Liverpool, and another 100 sea- 
faring men at Plymouth, and then to say, 
“there is nothing like a mixed constitu- 
ency, and we shall therefore combine all 
these persons together for the purpose of 
returning the same Member to Parlia- 
ment,’’ is a view of the matter from which 
I wholly dissent. Yet that is the view of 
the Chancellor of the Duchy. He thinks 
that a set of men in an agricultural town 
like Honiton, and a set of seafaring men 
living in a seaport town like Bridport, 
although they may have never once seen 
each other or interchanged a word in their 
lives, simply because they would vote for 
the same Member of Parliament, would 
form a mixed constituency. I deny that 
altogether. The meaning of a mixed con- 
stituency is a constituency composed of 
men living together, conversant with each 
other’s pursuits and requirements, and 
rubbing off the rough corners from each 
other ; and such a constituency consisting 
of elements all of a homogeneous character 
is the mixed constituency which possesses 
a representative advantage ; and not the 
constituency, which has no principle of 
cohesion but this—that you take one town 
here, another there, and a third somewhere 
else, and combine them together in order 
to elect one Member to this IIouse. So 
much for that objection. 

The next objection I take to this system 
of grouping, which we are told adheres to 
the landmarks of the Constitution, is that it 
leads you, in going from one represented 
town to another, of necessity to pass over 
the unrepresented towns situated in the 
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intervening spaces over which you travel. 
And here I take but one instance, though 
many more might be given. I take West- 
bury, where you have a manufacturing town 
with, in round numbers, 6,500 inhabitants, 
and four miles off from Westbury is Trow- 
bridge, another manufacturing town with 
9,600 inhabitants. But you pass over 
Trowbridge that you may arrive at Wells, 
a cathedral town, twenty miles off, with 
only 4,600 inhabitants. And that you must 
do if your theory is to pass over the un- 
represented towns. 

Then as to the question of bribery, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer argued that 
this mode of grouping would have some 
advantages, because you would have the 
electors scattered over certain distances, 
and polling at towns situate at some in- 
tervals from each other, and there would 
not be the same opportunities in sharp 
contests for the exercise of unfair means 
towards the close of an election as pre- 
sent themselves when the electors all 
live within a narrow space. Now, I be- 
lieve that to be an entire delusion on the 
part of the right hon. Gentleman. There 
might, perhaps, have been some force 
in that remark a generation ago, before 
the electric telegraph existed. But in 
days when you may know the exact state 
of the poll in each polling district at any 
given point within a few minutes after the 
votes are recorded, there is no more advan- 
tage in having your polling places twenty 
or thirty miles apart than in having them 
all confined to one small town. It is per- 
fectly well known throughout the day of 
election what progress the polling is making 
at any hour in any district, and if there 
is any desire on the part of anybody to 
make use of that knowledge for corrupt 
purposes, the opportunity of doing so will 
equally remain, whether you group these 
boroughs or whether you do not. 

There is another point which I think this 
House should consider very gravely. I do 
not say that this measure affords an oppor- 
tunity for arrangements with regard to 
groups which are politically unfair. I will 
not accuse the Government of any desire of 
that kind. But are you sure that people 
out of doors will not think there is some- 
thing unfair in the mode in which these 
groups are formed, and in the manner in 
which these boroughs are dealt with by 
the Government? What did the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy tell us last night? He 
said that this Bill was made to pass. What 
does that mean? Do you think that peo- 
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ple out of doors will not know what that 
means, or that they will not put their own 
construction upon it? Do you think that 
the people out of doors will not say that 
the meaning of such a phrase is, that the 
Government in selecting the groups have 
had but little regard to the boroughs of 
their opponents, whose votes they had little 
chance of gaining, but that their endeavour 
has been to give as little offence as possible 
to those who sit on their own side of the 
House—to make, indeed, the measure as 
acceptable as they could to their own sup- 
porters? Now, let me ask the House to 
consider one or two matters with regard to 
these boroughs, which I think are worthy 
of notice. Let us see how many seats 
altogether are disturbed, because, even 
when a borough possessing two Members 
is deprived of one of its Members, both the 
seats are disturbed in the process. There 
are, accordingly, seventy-nine seats dis- 
turbed. Of these seventy-nine, thirty-one 
I find to be oceupied by supporters, and 
forty-eight by opponents of Her Majesty’s 
Government. That is at the line of 8,000; 
but let us go a step further. The line 
before fixed upon, as we all know, has been 
10,000. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
told us that his definition of small boroughs 
was boroughs containing 8,000, 10,000, or 
12,000 inhabitants. This Bill takes the 
line at 8,000 ; but what would have been 
the result if it had gone up to 10,000? If 
I have fallen into any error I am quite 
open to correction ; but, as I understand 
it, there are between the limits of 8,000 
and 10,000 eighteen more seats, and of 
these fourteen belong to supporters of the 
Government and four to their opponents. 
Now, let us try it another way. Suppose 
you were to take one Member from every 
borough with Jess than 10,000 inhabitants 
which has two Members, you would by this 
process obtain thirty-nine seats, and the 
boroughs disturbed would be occupied, 
thirty-eight of them by the supporters of 
the Government, and forty by their oppo- 
nents—a division as equal probably as it 
would be possible to arrive at. Again, 
there are eight boroughs which are not 
grouped, but from each of which you take 
one Member. But among those grouped I 
find nine boroughs every one of which has 
a population of between 6,000 and 8,000, 
and has two Members. These nine bo- 
roughs, which are exactly within the line, 
are grouped, while the other eight are 
dealt with in an entirely different manner. 
Allow me to give the House one more 
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illustration, and it shall be the last. I will 
take three sets of six boroughs each, just 
to show the House what different treatment 
is accorded to different boroughs. Every 
one of the boroughs I have to mention 
have populations between 6,000 and 9,000. 
The first six that I will refer to are Mal- 
don, Dorchester, Chippenham, Devizes; 
Cirencester, and Ludlow. These six bo- 
roughs are all of them grouped, merged, 
and annihilated by the proposal of Her 
Majesty’s Government. The next six— 
Newport, Bridgnorth, Cockermouth, Buck- 
ingham, Marlow, and Huntingdon—are not 
grouped, but lose each one Member. The 
last six are Tavistock, Malton, Wycombe, 
Chichester, Guildford, and Stamford. The 
populations of these last six are within the 
same line, and yet they each retain their 
two Members. Now, let us see how far 
these three different sets are occupied by 
supporters or by opponents of the Govern- 
ment. The first half-dozen, which are an- 


nihilated, have one supporter of the Go- 
vernment among them. The second half- 
dozen, which retain a Member each, have 
three supporters of the Government among 
them ; but the happy last half-dozen, which 
retain their two Members each, return to 
Parliament eight supporters of the Govern- 


ment. Then, Sir, when we point out these 
anomalies, and ask upon what principle 
the Bill was framed, the Chancellor of the 
Duchy turns round upon us and says, in 
language which reminds me of the story, too 
familiar to be quoted, of the seller of worth- 
less razors —‘‘ What was it made for? 
Why, it was made to pass.”” So much, then, 
for standing upon the old ways of the Con- 
stitution. 

Now, what are the other principles 
anuounced as the principles of the Bill ? 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 
one hand, and the Chancellor of the Duchy 
and the Solicitor General on the other 
hand, are at variance upon this matter. 
The Solicitor General the other night 
characterized these small boroughs as 
worthless, on account of their being no- 
mination boroughs, and asserted that by 
the passing of this measure these nomina- 
tion boroughs will be swept away. Some 
one suggested across the table that Tavis- 
tock came within the number of nomination 
boroughs, but this the Solicitor General 
denied. Whether Tavistock, however, is 
& nomination borough is a matter of opi- 
nion. The Chancellor of the Duchy holds 
an opinion similar to that of the Solicitor 
General, because he says that if we left 
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these boroughs untouched we should be 
perpetuating decayed boroughs. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, however, thinks 
differently, for he says, ‘‘ My opinion is, 
on the one hand, that the small boroughs 
are not open to any charge of corruption 
beyond large boroughs, and, on the other 
hand, I do not think they are of the use I 
once thought them to be. The Govern- 
ment and I cannot therefore proceed to 
deal with the small boroughs cn any prin- 
ciple condemnatory of them, but we deal 
with them not on account of any offence 
which they have committed, but because 
we find large constituencies not sufficiently 
represented. We must get Members for 
these large constituencies, and we cannot 
get them except we take them from the 
superabundance of the small boroughs.” 
Which opinion, then, is the true opinion ? 
If the Solicitor General and the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy are right, why are the 
eight boroughs preserved in the schedule 
of the Bill? But if, on the other hand, 
the principle of the Chancellor of the Fx- 
chequer be the right one, what possible 
ground can there be for annihilating no 
less than forty-two boroughs, when I have 
shown you that thirty-nine Members can 
be obtained by taking one Member from 
boroughs with less than 10,000 inhabi- 
tants, and that this could be done with- 
out destroying the identity of any political 
constituency in the kingdom ? 

But then the Chancellor of the Duchy 
says that it is absurd for the support- 
ers of the Amendment to complain that 
the principle of the Bill is not equitable 
because equity has nothing to do with 
the matter, and really it would seem 
that one Member of the Government rose 
simply for the purpose of answering what 
another had said. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in stating that the Govern- 
ment had sought to make provision for the 
representation of large and growing consti- 
tuencies, said— 

“Tt has been a great object with the Govern- 

ment to consider in what way they can most con- 
veniently and equitably apply this principle to the 
small boroughs of the country.” 
And when, accordingly, an hon, Gentle- 
man behind the Government moves an 
Amendment and complains that the pro- 
posal of the Government is not equitable, 
the Chancellor of the Duchy straightway 
declares that equity has nothing at all to 
do with the matter, 

But I will take another view of this Bill. 
I want the House to consider what is pro- 
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posed to be done with these seats. The 
first thing that strikes one as remarkable 
and unprecedented is the fact that with forty- 
nine seats for distribution, there are only 
ten new boroughs enfranchised—that is to 
say, that thirty-nine seats out of the forty- 
nine are assigned to existing constituencies. 
This raises an important question, which I 
yenture to think has scarcely met with 
that full attention from the House which it 
deserves. I allude to the question of the 
accumulation of Members in particular 
constituencies. Do not let us be misled 
by the idea that the principle is already in 
operation. We have at present seven 
three-cornered constituencies, as they are 
called. How did that happen? We know 
the principle upon which the Reform Bill of 
1832 proceeded. The House was called 
upon to disfranchise a great number of 
boroughs, because it was improper that 
they should retain the representation at all. 
With the seats taken from those boroughs 
the Bill enfranchised as many places as 
from their population and position were 
entitled to enfranchisement, and when this 
had been done seven seats remained over. 
The arrangement made was not effected 
asa part of the system, or with a view of 
introducing any new principle into the 
representation of the country. It is a 
very remarkable thing that it has never 
been a part of the Constitution of this 
country to provide for a perfect representa- 
tion of minorities; but we have secured 
the representation of minorities in another 
and very effectual way, by having varied 
and numerous constituencies without accu- 
mulating Members in any one constituency. 
The circumstance that some constituencies 
have two Members does not proceed from 
any desire to give to one constituency more 
Members than to another. It is a curious 
fact that in the first Session of Henry 
VIII’s Parliaments there were 111 bo- 
roughs sending to Parliament exactly 224 
Members. Each place sent two Mem- 
bers, save London, which for the last 700 
years has sent four. At that time a 
constituency sending one Member was per- 
fectly unknown, and the practice continued 
unknown, I believe, until it was adopted 
in Wales. It was by having a uniform 
number of Members to represent small 
and large constituencies alike that the 
representation of minorities was secured, 
because the party which prevailed in one 
constituency would probably be in a mino- 
rity in another. I might illustrate this by 
supposing that the whole of England was 
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made into one large constituency returning 
500 Members. In that case the majority 
alone would be represented. And if the 
whole of the Lancashire Members were 
returned by the entire body of town and 
county electors as one constituency, no mi- 
nority in Lancashire would be represented. 
It is simply a question of degree. Ex- 
actly in proportion as you accumulate on 
any one constituency a number of mem- 
bers, and leasen the total number of your 
constituencies in the country, you lessen 
the representation of minorities in this 
House. Then let us observe what is done 
by this Bill, which, it is said, has been 
framed in accordance with the Constitu- 
tion. It aims a double blow at the repre- 
sentation of minorities. It proposes to 
diminish the number of constituencies by 
seventeen, and in addition to that it gives 
twenty-five seats to constituencies which 
already have two Members. Add these 
twenty-five to the seven already existing 
and you have thirty-two constituencies on 
which Members are accumulated, and you 
have also thirty-two Members who might 
be made the means of enfranchising thirty- 
two other districts. In addition to that we 
have minor objections to the proposal. Any 
one who has observed the course of these 
elections, knows perfectly well that in these 
large over-grown constituencies a very in- 
sufficient proportion of the electors vote. 
Then, again, we find that the large consti- 
tuencies are the most expensive, both on 
account of their magnitude and because 
they are almost sure to be contested. The 
smaller constituencies escape a contest 
now and then; but the larger ones have 
so much at stake, and are so much divi- 
ded, that the candidate is seldom or never 
allowed to obtain quiet possession of his 
seat. Now, I must say that when the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
introduced his Bill in 1854, he was per- 
fectly alive to the importance of this mat- 
ter. The House remembers what was 
proposed by that Bill. Lord Russell pro- 
posed to create a number of additional 
three-member constituencies, but he pro- 
posed that each elector should vote for 
only two out of the three Members, in order 
to provide for the representation of mino- 
rities. I will not now discuss that proposi- 
tion, but certainly, if you adopted the 
course of having thirty-two constituencies 
of three Members each, it would be a matter 
for grave consideration whether it would 
not be absolutely necessary for this House 
to provide a scheme for the representation 
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of minorities such as that contained in the 
Bill of the noble Lord. 

I come now to the seven remaining 
Members. What do you propose to do 
with them? You propose to give them 
to Scotland. But before I discuss that 
proposal I would express my great sur- 
prise at what fell from the hon. Member 
for Montrose last night, when he charged 
me with having said the Scotch Mem- 
bers bargained for those seven seats, 
and accepted them as a bribe to support 
the Government Franchise Bill. I never 
said anything of the sort ; I never dreamt 
of making such a charge. What I said 
was this :—In the very critical division on 
the Franchise Bill the majority of the 
English Members, including those who 
were Members of the Government, voted 
against the Bill; the majority of Irish 
Members voted against the Bill ; and the 
Government attained their majority of five 
by the votes ef the Scotch Members. But 
it would be most absurd and unjust to 
accuse the Scottish Members of having 
given their votes upon that occasion in 
order that they might secure those seven 
additional seats, because they always vote 
for the Government. They are about the 
most consistent supporters of the Govern- 
ment in this House; and what I said was, 
that it was very natural to think that the 
Government, appreciating the quarter from 
which they obtain so much support, should 
desire to increase their numbers. I am 
not going to enter into the question of the 
claim of Scotland to have more Members ; 
but I want to know why England should 
be held to have lost her claim to retain her 
present number of Members. Has any 
alteration taken place in the population of 
England, her wealth, or interests, which 
justifies the proposal that she should lose 
seven of her Members now, while in 1832 
she was permitted to retain them? | 
believe on the contrary, that the popula- 
tion, wealth, and interests of England as 
regards representation have increased to 
an extent which is double in proportion to 
what the interests of Scotland have in- 
creased. Therefore, it is not the abstract 
claim of Scotland to new Members—the 
case which has to be made out is the 
expediency and the justice of depriving 
England of seven of her existing Members. 
Now, we may be told that in 1832 we 
gave five additional Members to Scotland ; 
but let us see upon what grounds this was 
done? The question was discussed at 
great length in this House, and formed the 
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subject of a celebrated Amendment which 
was carried against the Government of the 
day. In order to show the principle upon 
which that proposition was made, I will 
read what Lord Althorp, then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, said— 

“« We have all along stated the mode in which 

we intended to proceed—that is, finding it desir- 
able to disfranchise a certain number of the 
smaller boroughs, the next point we had to look 
to was to find out places on which we could con- 
fer the franchises thus required. It was in the 
first instance proposed that these franchises should 
be given to a certain number of large towns, and 
by the Amendments which we intended to bring 
forward in Committee this number of large towns 
will be increased ; so that I believe it will be seen 
that no place of proper magnitude will require 
further Representation. With regard to the pro- 
posed additions to the Representation of Ireland 
and Scotland, we have added Representatives to 
flourishing places in both. This is the principle 
that has guided us, and the only principle on which 
we have acted.”—[3 Hansard, iii. 1569.] 
That was the principle. Lord Althorp 
said we obtained our seats first, and we 
obtain them because we found it was ne- 
cessary to disfranchise unsound boroughs. 
Having the seats to dispose of we looked 
about to see what places in England wanted 
them ; and when we had satisfied all the 
claims of England we turned to Scotland, 
and found it was desirable to give Scotland 
five more Members. A very eminent man 
of that day, Mr. Cutlar Fergusson, an able 
supporter of the Government, made use of 
the following remarkable words :— 

“T would not sacrifice any part of the sound 
representation of England for the purpose of 
giving Members to my own country.” 

Now I say that was a prudent and perfectly 
unobjectionable mode of proceeding. If you 
have unsound representation in England, 
to which it is well to put an end, by all 
means put an end to it and acquire the 
seat ; and if you can showthat England does 
not want the seat in some other place, then 
you may give it to Scotland, but not before. 
I suppose I may be told that Scotland and 
England are one country. But I say that 
consideration must not be given too much 
weight. Scotland, it so happens, is hap- 
pily joined with England, and I must say 
that Scottish business in this House is 
conducted with a degree of harmony and 
a rapidity which affords a model to the 
other divisions of the Empire ; but, at the 
same time, we must not forget that Scot- 
land is a country having separate laws, 
separate judicial systems, and separate 
municipal and social institutions ; and 
that Scotland is justly proud of these 
differences, and is unwilling to relinquish 
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any one of them. I believe that by rea- 
son of these differences of interests ques- 
tions as to legislation upon one side of the 
Tweed and the other will be continually 
arising, and it must by no means be 
assumed that there exists that complete 
identity of interests between the two parts 
of the kingdom which would make it a 
matter of indifference whether Members 
were now taken from England and given to 
Scotland. So much for the mode in which 
this Bill proposes to deal with the seats. 

I hope the House will now allow me 
to allude to another very important ques- 
tion. I have already endeavoured to show 
what the Bill does; I shall now try 
to show what it does not do. Now what 
was the statement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer upon the question of bounda- 
ries of boroughs? In introducing the 
Franchise Bill to the House, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer explained why 
a complete measure could not be brought 
forward at that time, and he specified what 
he conceived to be all the parts of a com- 

lete measure of Parliamentary Reform. 
He said that one of the parts was the 
rectification of the boundaries of boroughs, 
and he made use of this remarkable expres- 
sion— 

“This is a question which you cannot avoid 
dealing with in any complete measure of Parlia- 
mentary Reform.” 

It was very true that at that time he was 
endeavouring to frighten the House from 
the idea of dealing with the whole question 
of Parliamentary Reform in one Session. 
At the same time, it may be supposed that 
he was serious when he said that the ques- 
tion of boundaries was one that he could 
not avoid dealing with. The other night 
the Secretary for the Colonies accused this 
side of the House of having the desire to 
eliminate the commercial element from the 
county constituencies, and he said that 
nothing was so good as the admixture of 
the various elements, the agricultural and 
the commercial, in the constituencies. I 
must point out that that principle means 
nothing but electoral districts ; the confu- 
sion of all the elements which go to make 
up the country, without reference to locali- 
ties or to the various interests to be repre- 
sented, and without reference to town or 
country, would simply produce electoral 
districts. Do not let it be supposed that 
I want any innovation on the Constitution. 
I agree with the Seerctary for the Colonies 
as to the principle he laid down on this 
point, although I do not apply the prin- 
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ciple in the same way he does. I wish to 
stand on the old lines and the old methods 
of the Constitution. You can never have 
a sharp line drawn between boroughs and 
counties, it is not in the nature of things ; 
you need never be afraid of doing it, all 
the ingenuity of man could not draw such 
a line. I contend that you have got your 
borough and county constituencies, and 
borough and county franchises, as the 
Constitution has given you them; and 
although you cannot draw a very sharp line 
of demarcation between the two, I appre- 
hend that when the Constitution gives you 
these different constituencies and fran- 
chises, the meaning is that, as far as rea- 
sonable and practicable, you should have 
separate borough and county constituen- 
cies, otherwise the difference we make is 
altogether unmeaning. If what the Seere- 
tary for the Colonies said is right, if for 
admixture’s sake it is desirable to have it, 
what would he say to mixing up 2,000 or 
3,000 agricultural electors with those of 
Birmingham or Manchester? If it is so 
good in the one case, surely it must be so 
in the other. I suppose it may be said 
there are some boroughs which include 
large agricultural outskirts. Quite true; 
but what was the reason the outskirts 
were thrown in? Was it to get an 
admixture ? No; but to enlarge the area 
of the boroughs and to give a greater num- 
ber of electors, because the area of the 
borough proper, under the original arrange- 
ment of boundary, did not afford a sufficient 
number of electors to make a proper consti- 
tuency. It was not an admixture in order 
to combine the commercial and agricultural 
element. You need not be in the least anx- 
ious about the question of boundaries for 
the sake of admixture, because even if it 
were possible to draw the line sharply, you 
will always have a large admixture in the 
borough freeholders. In the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, a remarkable case, the total 
number of electors is 22,800; and in that 
division we find the towns of Bradford, 
Halifax, Leeds, Ripon, Knaresborough, 
with ten Members. But, in addition to 
that, the number of borough freeholders 
who have votes for the county is 6,127 
out of the 22,800 electors. There are 
two reasons why it has become all import- 
ant to deal with the question of borough 
boundaries now; and the first is that 
the population has increased enormously 
since 1832, A Return just laid upon 
the table of the House shows that the 
population of England has increased 43 
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per cent since 1832; and that increase 
has taken place to a very large degree 
in the suburbs of large towns. The second 
reason arises out of the alteration of the 
county franchise. As long as you preserve 
in the counties a £50 occupation franchise, 
the question of boundaries is of little con- 
sequence, because the franchise makes its 
own boundaries, the £50 occupier being 
generally outside the populous suburban 
district. The moment, however, you alter 
the franchise and bring it down to £20 or 
£14 that moment you assimilate it so 
closely to the borough franchise that you 
not only do not preserve the old boundaries, 
but you run the counties into the towns 
and the towns out into the counties ; you 
practically obliterate the old boundaries, 
while you make no provision for new ones. 
I will mention one or two instances. In 
Middlesex there is a county population of 
368,000, excluding the represented towns ; 
the metropolitan population outside the 
boundaries is 192,000; there are 14,800 
county electors, and of these no fewer than 
6,700 are borough freeholders, so that 
very nearly half of the county electors are 
borough freeholders, and out of a whole 
county population of 368,000, 192,000 
persons are virtually town population. In 
the county of East Surrey there are 6,700 
county voters, and 2,800 borough free- 
holders ; the county population is 209,000 ; 
the metropolitan population outside the 
borough boundaries is 87,500; the popu- 
lations of Croydon, Kingston, and Rich- 
mond give 37,500, which, added to 87,500, 
gives a total of 125,000 out of 209,000. 
The population of the Parliamentary bo- 
rough of Huddersfield is 37,000, and the 
town population 100,000 ; in Halifax, the 
population of the Parliamentary borough 
is 38,000, while the town population num- 
bers 100,000; and the population of the 
Parliamentary borough of Nottingham is 
74,000, while the estimated population of 
the town is 130,000. Let the House 
observe the effect of a change in the county 
occupation franchise from £50 to £14. In 
South Lancashire, at a rental of £50 and 
over, there are 6,399 electors, but between 
a £50 rental and a £12 rating (the same 
as the £14 rental in the Bill) there are 
14,751, so that that number of electors 
would be added from the suburbs of the 
populous towns, In Middlesex, to 7,785 
would be added 19,094 ; in South Stafford 
4,949 would be added to 1,721; and in 
the South West Riding of Yorkshire 8,467 
would be added to 3,702; and there 
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would be the borough freeholders besides, 
These might be good or bad constitu- 
encies, but they would not be county 
constituencies. It has become too much 
the habit to refer to the writings of 
the hon. Member for Westminster and to 
taunt him with having changed his opinions. 
Far be it from me to do anything of the 
kind; he has spoken in this debate, and 
cannot, therefore, reply tome. If I read 
a sentence from what he has written, it is 
because it expresses what I desire to say 
in language much better than I can com- 
mand. He may have changed his opinion 
—I do not taunt him with that—but, 
speaking of the Bill introduced by Mr. 
Locke King to reduce the county franchise 
to £10, he wrote— 

“ Tf, indeed, every elector in the disfranchised 
boroughs, and every £10 householder in the un- 
represented towns, obtains a vote for the county, 
by the adoption of the new Reform Bill of Mr. 
Locke King, these objections will give place toa 
still more fatal one ; for such a measure would be 
little less than the complete political extinction 
of the rural districts. Except in the few places 
where there is still a yeomanry, as in Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland, and in some degree North 
Yorkshire and Kent, there exists in the agricul- 
tural population no class but the farmers, inter- 
mediate between the landlords and the labourers, 
A £10 franchise will admit no agricultural la- 
bourer ; and the farmers and landlords would 
collectively be far outnumbered by the £10 house- 
holders of all the small towns in England. ‘To 
enable the agricultural population to hold its fair 
share of the representation under any uniform 
and extensive suffrage short of universal, it seems 
absolutely necessary that the town electors should, 
asa rule, be kept out of the county constituencies. 
And the sole alternative is to form them, or the 
great bulk of them, into constituencies by them- 
selves,”’ 

I say these are wise and judicious words, 
and they are a strong condemnation of the 
Bill of the Government. 

As to the unrepresented towns, we 
have got a Return upon the table which 
shows that there are in England 121 
with a population exceeding 5,000 each, 
and making a total unrepresented town 
population of 1,117,000. I do not ex- 
aggerate when I say that adding the 
population of the unrepresented towns 
and the outside boundary town popula- 
tion, you have got an aggregate popula- 
tion of something like 2,000,000. The 
county population at present is about 
11,500,000, and the represented town po- 
pulation about 8,500,000. If, thereforé, 
you want to equalize the two—I do not 
say that you can do it altogether, but you 
may do so to a certain extent—take the 
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county side of the account and put it to the 
town side; the better you succeed in ac- 
complishing this, the better you will avoid 
thode anomalies of which so much has been 
said. But what does the Bill of the Go- 
vernment do? We are told by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that he could not 
avoid dealing with the boundary question. 
The first thing it does is to provide that if 
the municipal boundary is larger than the 
Parliamentary, the Parliamentary boundary 
shall be extended. But for all practical 
purposes that provision might as well be 
left out of the Bill. It is all the other way 
at present. The Parliamentary boundary 
generally is very much larger than the 
municipal, and there are very few instances 
where the municipal boundary is the 
largest. But the Bill, or rather the state- 
ment which accompanied the Bill, went on 
to say that by the concurrence of inhabi- 
tants inside the boundary and of those re- 
siding in the district outside—evidenced, I 
presume, by a majority of the householders 
in each case—a memorial might be for- 
warded to the Queen in Council or to the 
Seeretary of State, and such memorial 
having been assented to, the limits of the 
town so memorializing might be extended ; 
but the extension was not to have any 
force until the order was laid on the table 
of the Houses of Parliament and had been 
approved of. I want the House to con- 
sider the effect of that proceeding. In 
the first place, I say the great probability 
is that it will not work at all, for the ob- 
vious reason that persons dwelling outside 
the boundaries of populous towns, though 
gladly enjoying the advantage of the posi- 
tion, might think it a very different matter 
to be called on to {pay the borough rates, 
I should be very much surprised, therefore, 
to find a majority of the householders out- 
side the Parliamentary limit agreeing with 
the majority inside to memorialize for an 
extension of the borough. But supposing 
the scheme did work, the result would be 
that you would have the inhabitants per- 
petually in hot water and excitement, 
wherever politics ran high, with regard to 
the extension of the boundary, not for mu- 
nicipal but for political purposes. Accord- 
ing as one party happens to be in the as- 
cendant or in the minority, you would have 
struggles, not at one time and then at ano- 
ther, but at all times; you would have a 
perpetual fret and sore in the borough—a 
continuous conflict between parties, one 
seeking to have a particular outside dis- 
trict taken in, another preferring a different 
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outside district ; you would have some- 
thing like a ener contested election 
going on the borough, nominally for mu- 
nicipal but really for Parliamentary pur- 
poses. But that is not all. I heard ob- 
jections made the other day to a Bill upon 
which the House was deliberating, because 
the examination under which the franchise 
was to be conferred would be held and de- 
cided by officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment. But what have we got in the present 
scheme ? The executive Government are to 
be made the judges of the extension of the 
franchise by wholesale. You have got the 
Secretary of State and the Queen in Council 
—that is to say, the executive Government, 
and to them is to be sent the memorial, 
and they are to determine when and how 
much, and in what direction, these Parlia- 
mentary boundaries are to be extended. 
[The Cuancettor of the Excnequer: It 
is to be laid on the table.}] You say that 
the Order in Council is to be laid on the 
table of Parliament, but what does that 
amount to? After the matter has been 
argued before the Council, and after the 
decision has been arrived at and given by 
the Secretary of State, or by the Queen in 
Council, then Parliament is to have an op- 
portunity of undoing what has been done 
already, if it can make out a case for that 
purpose. But practically, what has once 
been done outside the House in this man- 
ner is never undone afterwards. The 
proper mode of proceeding is to bring in a 
Bill, as was done in 1832, and to alter no 
boundary without the consent of -Parlia- 
ment. If this measure does work at all, 
what will happen? The extension and 
definition of these new boundaries will not 
take place at once, or it may be, for many 
years. In the meantime, these men in the 
outside districts will be voting in the coun- 
ties ; so that five years, or possibly ten years 
hence, you will be coming forward to 
transfer by an Order in Council men who 
have always recorded their votes in coun- 
ties, and to make them voters for boroughs. 
It is the height of absurdity to say that a 
proposition of this kind should ever be se- 
riously entertained by this House. I deny 
altogether the view put forward by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies that 
the municipal test is the proper test for 
Parliamentary boundaries. We do not 
adopt it at present in the great majority 
of our boroughs; the whole principle of 
our modern legislation by our Cemetery 
Acts, Public Health Acts, and Local Go- 
vernment Acts, is to relieve large bodies 
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of persons dwelling together from the ne- 
cessity of forming themselves into munici- 
palities with all the pomp and pageant at- 
tendant on bodies of that kind, in order to 
obtain the benefits of local taxation and 
local self-government. 

But the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
says there is another difficulty that you 
cannot get over—there are no Commission- 
ers to define the boundaries of boroughs, 
and no principle on which they could be 
defined. But if you merely take the line of 
continuous houses as shown upon the map, 
you do the great bulk of what requires to 
be done ; and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer surely forgets what his own Bill pro- 
poses on this question. In the Re-distribu- 
tion of Seats Bill I find it provided in 
Schedule F, with reference to Gravesend 
and other five towns, that the boundaries 
are to be the existing municipal boundaries; 
and the 28th clause of the Bill provides 
that the Inclosure Commissioners shall ap- 
point special assistant Commissioners to 
examine the boundaries of these very bo- 
roughs. These Commissioners are to give 
the necessary notices, to receive evidence, 
and to make their report to the Secretary 
of State as to whether any enlargement of 
the boundaries of boroughs is necessary in 
order to include within the area the popu- 


lation properly belonging to such places 
respectively, and to propose new boun- 


daries. I want to know why, if these 
Commissioners are capable of conducting 
the necessary investigations in the case of 
the boroughs that are named, they are not 
equally competent to do so in the case of 
other constituencies. 

Well, then, can these defects in the 
Bill—for such I consider them—be re- 
medied in Committee? You have got a 
system of grouping which is vicious in 
principle ; you have got a system for the 
appropriation of seats, erroneous, I sub- 
mit, both in what it does and what it does 
not do. The question of borough boun- 
daries, which we were told could not be 
avoided, is avoided altogether; and no 
adequate provision has been made for the 
case of unrepresented towns. If there can 
be any questions of principle, these are 
questions of principle ; and the Committee 
is not a place for construction, it is a place 
for amending a Bill the general outline of 
which you approve. I have no right, in 
my position, to offer advice to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, but I think I may 
venture, with great humility, to ask the 
House to consider what is the position in 
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which it finds itself. Upon questions of 
this kind there are two rights which the 
House of Commons unquestionably pos- 
sesses. We have a right—especially on a 
question the most important and the most 
difficult that has come under our conside- 
ration since the Reform Bill of 1832—to 
have a complete measure ; and secondly, 
we have a right to full and ample time— 
independently of that annually allotted to 
the ordinary business of Parliament—for 
considering the details of the measure, 
These are rights given us, not for our own 
convenience, but for the benefit of our Con- 
stitution and for the welfare of the country 
at large, and it is for us to see that these 
rights are not infringed or diminished. 
What is the position of the Government ? 
I will not say a word to find fault; I will 
merely state the facts as I understand them 
to be. After a silence of five years, the 
Government resolved to bring in a Reform 
Bill, and, as far as our information reaches, 
a space of three months—it could not be 
more—was taken for procuring statistical 
information and preparing the measure. 
That measure should have been a good 
and complete one, and ought to have been 
submitted to the House at the earliest 
period of the Session. In place of that it 
was not introduced till the 12th of March, 
and then, instead of being a complete, it 
was only a partial and imperfect measure. 
That may have been an accident, or it may 
have been, as some suppose, an adroit 
mancuvre ; but, at any rate, it was an 
error, and the Government have since ad- 
mitted it to be an error. [The CHANCELLOR 
of the Excuequer: No!] I think it 
was an error because we have lost nearly 
three months in discussions arising out of 
that imperfect measure, and at last the 
Government have done what originally 
they refused to do, they have submitted 
what they call a perfect measure to the 
House. It therefore appears that the Go- 
vernment must have perceived the error 
which they fell into in the first instance. 
Well, after the House had shown their de- 
sire to have a complete measure, the Go- 
vernment took twelve days, and then pro- 
duced the Bill for the Re-distribution of 
Seats, a Bill of which no one, as far as I 
know, approves, which most persons ridi- 
cule, and which is directly at variance with 
the opinions of the Prime Minister, pub- 
lished no further back than the month of 
August last. If under those circumstances 
—if in twelve days fifteen Gentlemen had 
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like a complete measure of re-distribution, 
I think it would have been nothing short of 
a miracle ; but the Government have per- 
formed no miracle. B Nang CHANCELLOR of 
the Excnequer: What twelve days ?] 
The twelve days to which I refer were 
the days that elapsed between the critical 
division—a little before which the right 
hon. Gentleman said that a Seats Bill 
would not be produced—and the introduc- 
tion of the Re-distribution of Seats Bill. 
But if the Government likes, I will say 
eighteen days, or I will even give them 
six more. That, however, matters very 
little ; but there are very great mistakes 
which—the House will permit me to say 
it—I think the House of Commons might 
make in this matter. One is, that we 
should be driven into passing a hasty and 
imperfect measure on this subject, merely 
to escape the reproach of the doing nothing 
and for the sake of saying we had done 
something. Now it might be said cui bono 
should the Bill pass this year? but that 
question does not represent the whole of 
the mischief, and I would ask the House 
to consider the evil which would arise from 
passing this Bill now, even if we were 
prepared to pass it. Now, let us see 
what would be our position. Here is a 
Bill which cannot come into operation in 
any of its provisions till after June, 1867. 
There can be no action under this Bill till 
after that time. Well, as far as the 
operation of the measure is concerned, 
there would be abundant time to pass it 
before July next year, when notices would 
be given of registration. But look at the 
position in which we shall be placed if we 
pass this Bill. The hon. Member for Birm- 
ingham, before Parliament assembled 
this year, when arguing that it was ad- 
visable to bring in a Bill for the extension 
of the franchise, but which would not touch 
the question of re-distribution, said that 
after the passing of such a Bill, you would 
still have the old constituencies, and that 
there would be no occasion for a dissolution 
consequent on the Bill having become law. 
Now, I do not think that was a sound view ; 
but it was an admission on the part of the 
hon. Member for Birmingham that if you 
passed a Re-distribution of Seats Bill, the 
power of the Parliament would be at an 
end, and you must have a dissolution. But 
now, if we pass this Bill for an alteration 
of the franchise, and also a Bill for a re- 
distribution of the seats, what will be our 
position during the next Session—during 
the months of February, March, April, and 
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May, next year? Does the Attorney 
General mean to tell me—and my hon. 
and learned Friend states that he wishes to 
adhere to precedents—that Parliament can 
continue to exercise its ordinary powers 
and functions after the constituencies which 
elected it are condemned ? [** No!’’] Yes, 
I say condemned ; for though, under this 
Bill, they would not be condemned to the 
same extent as the constituencies of the 
country were in 1832, the difference is 
only in degree, because the Bill attacks 
between forty and fifty boroughs and about 
seventy-nine seats. Now, suppose this 
Bill to pass, and that next year, when 
we come to re-impose taxation, it should 
be necessary—which may God forbid— 
that there should be new taxation, and 
that there should be a very strong feeling 
out of doors on the subject of such taxa- 
tion, I say it would be impossible that 
this House, condemned in its composi- 
tion, and returned by constituencies which 
had been condemned, would be capable 
of legislating on such a subject. And 
what are you todo? Can you geta new 
Parliament ? No; because your prepara- 
tions for electing a new Parliament cannot 
begin till after June next year. The con- 
sequence is, that you paralyse Parliament 
for six months, nay more, you deprive the 
country of a Parliament during the whole 
of next Session; because the moment 
you come to legislate on a question which 
excites the country, the country will turn 
on you, and tell you that you are no longer 
their representatives. 

I want the House to consider another 
thing. Suppose you pass this Bill, which 
cannot be acted upon till June of next 
year; after that time it may be sup- 
posed the groups will be formed, the 
boundaries re-arranged, and the new con- 
stituencies got into order; but, of course, 
at the end of next Session there must be a 
dissolution. What a happy twelve months 
you will have of it in the meantime! In 
this new Parliament, I wonder how many 
Members there are who liked the six months 
they passed before the last election? but 
the expense and trovble which they were 
obliged to submit to during that interval 
were but trifling when compared with 
what they would have to endure if this 
Bill should pass. Pass this Bill; you an- 
nounce a dissolution for the autumn of 
1867, and the canvassing of the new 
constituencies will commence. The right 
hon. Member for Calne told us last 
night that the Government wanted us 
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not only to commit political polygamy but to 
marry four widows. But the tender mer- 
cies of the Government do not stop there ; 
they are cruel, and impose exquisite torture 
on the Members of this House, for they not 
only compel us to marry four widows but 
sentence us to a compulsory courtship of 
the four widows for twelve months, and 
compulsory courtship in the face of a rival. 
You are not to be left to court alone, and 
the courtship will be a more expensive one 
than any you ever undertook in your life. 
Another mistake, I think, would be made 
by the House if we passed a hasty and ill- 
considered Bill for the purpose of what is 
called “settling the question.”” The At- 
torney General thinks you ought to settle 
it for at least thirty years; but I doubt 
whether the most sanguine admirer of this 
Bill, based as it is upon numbers, can ima- 
gine that it would settle anything beyond 
the period of the next census. In 1871, 
on the principle on which this Bill is 
founded, the census then to be taken would 
upset everything settled by this Bill. I 
want the Attorney General to answer me 
this—does he think this Bill, in his view 
of the question, would settle anything be- 
yond the period of the next census? My 
hon. and learned Friend says he is a con- 
vert to household suffrage. To that he 
thinks we must go sooner or later, and he 
is prepared to go to it at once. The hon. 
Member for Birmingham wishes to keep 
within the lines of the Constitution, and 
he, likewise, is for household suffrage. 
But the Member for Birmingham, I must 
say, stands on different ground at different 
times. The last time I heard him on this 
subject he quoted the opinion of Lord 
Somers, who, he said, was one of the 
builders of our Constitution, and who 
maintained, so alleged the hon. Mem- 
ber, that a vote is the birthright of 
every Englishman. He was for Lord 
Somers and universal suffrage then ; he is 
for Serjeant Glanvil and household suffrage 
now. The Attorney General and the hon. 
Member for Birmingham are agreed—both 
are for household suffrage ; and suppose 
that the Bill should pass, and that after it 
had passed the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham or any other person should commence 
an agitation for household suffrage, would 
the Attorney General say, ‘‘I condemn 
this agitation and I will not join in it?”’ 
I know my hon. and learned Friend has a 
facility for persuading himself of many 
things, but I want to know what answer 
he would make if, after this Bill passed, 
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some persons should say, ‘‘ It does not go 
far enough, you said you were prepared 
to go the length of household suffrage. If 
it is a good thing the demand for it must 
be right, and we call on you to join in 
unsettling what has been settled.”” I should 
like to know what answer the Attorney 
General would make to such a request as 
that. The truth is you settle nothing by 
this Bill, but you create greater anomalies 
than any which exist in the present repre- 
sentation. In passing this Bill you would 
act as if you were to pull your house about 
your ears in consequence of the careless 
manner in which you attempted to repair it. 

Sir, we have heard something in this de- 
bate about hypocrisy. Now I confess I do not 
think the Government gain much advantage 
by charging those who differ from them 
with hypocrisy. I should, indeed, have 
supposed that any Member of the Govern- 
ment who took a retrospective view of what 
has been the conduct of the Members of 
the Government during the last five or six 
years—since 1859—in respect of this ques- 
tion of Reform would have thought twice+ 
before he taunted anyone with hypocrisy. 
But, at all events, let us be careful not to ex- 
pose ourselves to the charge of hypocrisy in 
respect of this question. If you think this 
is a wise, well-matured, well-digested mea- 
sure of Parliamentary Reform, by all means 
let it pass ; but if, on the other hand, you 
think and believe that the wise, the states- 
manlike, and business-like course to pursue 
would be to take back the Bill, to prepare 
your borough boundaries, to complete your 
statistics, and to renew it at the beginning of 
next Session, as a complete, well-digested, 
well-matured measure, then I say do not 
let us be guilty of what would be rank and 
fatal hypocrisy, indeed, by refusing to sanc- 
tion by our votes an Amendment which we 
know in our consciences speaks nothing 
but the truth. 

Mr. ACLAND said, it would be pre- 
sumption in him who had not that legal 
training of which the last speaker was such 
a bright example to follow him through 
all his statistics and all his able argument. 
But the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
touched upon some principles which would 
form the foundation of the observations he 
meant to address to the House. After hear- 
ing the remarkable speech which had just 
been delivered, he could not say that the 
question of grouping alluded to in the Motion 
of the hon. and gallant Member for Wells, 
had been evaded by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman ; but, at the same time, he was of 
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opinion that the speech ought to have been 
delivered, not on the present Motion, but 
when the Bill had gone into Committee. 
Turning to the Amendment of the hon. 
and gallant Member for Wells he found 
that it contained three propositions. It 
was a condemnation of the Bill as inexpe- 
dient, unjust, and incapable of improve- 
ment. He assumed that the Bill was so 
opposed to the general principles of equity 
that it ought not to be allowed to go into 
Committee, for there was nothing in the 
Bill which by the exertions of both sides 
of the House would issue in a satisfactory 
measure. At the same time the hon. and 
gallant Member refused to discuss the Bill, 
except in the most vague and general terms 
of condemnation. Now as an independent 
Member, and no further interested in the 
matter than from his sincere attachment to 
Reform, he must protest against this at 
tempt to stop discussion in the House. 
After all that had been said about the un- 
answered and unanswerable speech of the 
noble Lord the Member for King’s Lynn— 
which he (Mr. Acland) thought was an 
able speech but not unanswerable—it 
might be presumption in him to say that 
he was prepared to defend the Government 
measure. Buthe had never had a doubt 
as to the course to be pursued. Before the 
hon. Member for Birmingham made his 
speech to his constituents—before the Go- 
vernment had announced their intentions 
on the subject—he had made up his own 
mind that the one object that Reformers 
ought to aim at during the present Session 
was the expansion and extension of the 
franchise downwards as well as in a lateral 
direction. That was not a condemnation 
of the existing constituency—extension 
was not condemnation. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman was so accustomed to 
Courts of Law that he could not consider 
this question except in a legal and judicial 
spirit, and he regarded the extension of the 
franchise to the working classes as a con- 
demnation of the present constituency. 
He could not forget what occurred just 
before and after the dissolution. He 
thought the Government had acted wisely 
in not attempting to excite the country at 
the last election by a cry of Reform, and 
in leaving that subject to the discretion of 
individual Members. But when the feeling 
was manifested in favour of Reform the 
Government at once faced their responsi- 
bility, and told the House plainly that the 
subject should no longer be trifled with. 
A considerable quantity of young blood 
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had been introduced into the Government, 
which had gained the assistance of Mem- 
bers distinguished for the interest they took 
in the question of Reform. Well, the 
Government were of opinion that the dif- 
ferent branches of the subject could not be 
dealt with all at once, and accordingly in- 
troduced the Franchise Bill, which was 
opposed by a considerable portion of the 
House, including some hon. Gentlemen 
who usually supported the Government. 
When the House showed its wish to have 
the whole question before them, the Go- 
vernment said, we retain our opinion, but 
if you seek for further information as to 
our intention we will give it. And then 
there were shouts of derision and of re- 
proaches raised against the Government 
for being so weak as to yield to the House 
of Commons. But there was one point at 
least on which they were firm. They 
would not allow this question to be over- 
clouded with irrelevant details, but deter- 
mined to stand or fall on the decision of 
the question whether or not the electoral 
system should be expanded. He looked, 
for his part, on the re-distribution of seats 
as avery unimportant point. But he must 
say that the whole course of this debate 
showed that hon. Gentlemen opposite were 
unwilling to put faith in the people of this 
country. Hon. Gentlemen opposite had 
shown no confidence in the Constitution. 
Throughout the whole debate it had been 
with them simply a question of sight, and, 
he must add, of extremely shortsighted- 
ness, and he had no sympathy with this 
view of the matter. [An hon. MEMBER: 
Nor haveI.] He did not doubt that there 
were many hon. Gentlemen opposite who 
agreed with him in disliking this narrow, 
short-sighted manner of regarding the 
question, and he considered that it was a 
point of great importance to separate the 
one class from the other, and to induce, if 
it was possible, hon. Gentlemen opposite 
who desired to treat this question in a fair 
and reasonable manner, not to suffer them- 
selves to be made cats’-paws of by those 
who held other principles. He complained 
that the Opposition had refused to discuss 
the question of the franchise, but threw 
all their energy into an entirely irrelevant 
question, upon which they forced thedivision 
to take place. By the result of that divi- 
sion they obtained what they wanted. The 
Re-distribution of Seats Bill was brought 
in, and they assented to the second reading, 
and now they would not let the House go 
into Committee. [“ No!”] Well, but they 
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knew they would not. On no condition would 
they permit it. The whole organisation 
of their party would be brought to play for 
the purpose of preventing it, so long as 
they suffered their leaders to pull the 
strings forthem. This was shown by the 
readiness with which they had been en- 
gaged in vague discussions on education, 
bribery, and other abstract questions, all of 
which was only a little more of the dark- 
ness and fog of the cave into which they 
had been dragged. The opinions of those 
who had spoken on that subject from the 
opposite Benches were remarkable for a 
fearful, timid suspicion of the upper rank 
of the working classes, and for a short- 
sighted determination to retain the exclu- 
sive preponderance of the landed interest, 
and to increase it, if possible, in the county 
representation, because of their mistrust of 
the independent middle class. The dis- 
tinctive principle of the admirable speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Buckinghamshire was, that the county 
constituencies should be a territorial oligar- 
chy, an exclusive and distinctive class re- 
presentation. He (Mr. Acland), as a 
county Member, and one who had worked 
hard in the agricultural interest, ventured 
to assert that this was the most dangerous 


principle he had ever heard enunciated by 
a county Member, and he believed that if 
the right hon. Gentleman was less of a 
litterateur and more acquainted with the 
feelings of the county populations he 
would not have given utterance to such a 


sentiment. He would further say that 
hon. Gentlemen opposite were divided 
against themselves, and he believed that 
they dared not discuss the details of the 
Government Bills. They would not dis- 
tinctly say whether they would be content 
with a borough franchise of £8 and a 
county franchise of £20. They were, in 
fact, not agreed between themselves on 
these points. Among them were not a 
few of what he might call viri consulares, 
men who had for a short time held high 
office—not unworthily in many cases—and 
they were now anxious to come into office 
again. But seeing that the Government 
had nailed their colours to the mast, they 
seemed determined, if possible, by all the 
strategy that could be devised, to turn 
out the present Ministry and step into 
their places. This was the real position, 
though he yet hoped that, by the assistance 
of those hon. Gentlemen opposite who 
really desired to see this question settled, 
Government would succeed in defeating 
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the present Motion. He was surprised, 
indeed, that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
should be led by a young Member on that 
(the Ministerial) side of the House into the 
support of an Amendment that would not 
ultimately turn out to be either for their 
true interests or their honour. He be- 
lieved, as he had said, that those who sat 
on the front Benches opposite did not de- 
sire a settlement of this question, but he 
was prepared to make a humble represen- 
tation to them. He did not speak with 
authority, or in anybody’s name but his 
own, though he had mentioned the matter 
to many of his private friends, some of 
whom approved of it while others regarded 
it unfavourably. Now, it appeared to him 
that this question could only be settled by 
the assistance and goodwill of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, and that something in the 
nature of a compromise was quite necessary 
if this Bill were to pass. Of course the 
Liberal party, having a majority of seventy 
according to their own profession, were 
anxious that it should not be diminished ; 
but he confessed that he would be glad if 
some hon. Gentlemen calling themselves 
Liberals would act in a manner more con- 
sistent with their professions. Now, any 
possible compromise must involve two 
points. He did not know what the Govern- 
ment might do, but speaking as a Member 
of the Liberal party, he did not think it 
could fairly be asked to concede the £7 
borough franchise. He could not see that 
it would be for the honour of the Govern- 
ment to ask hon. Members below the gang- 
way to concede this after the sacrifice they 
had already made of so many of their opi- 
nions and wishes, and perhaps their whims, 
on this question in order not to embarrass 
or delay the settlement of it. He would 
deprecate, too, the adoption of the views 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Buckinghamshire in reference to the 
county constituencies ; for he, for one, 
could not consent to the extraction of the 
urban element out of the county consti- 
tuencies. He did not think any class 
could long maintain their influence in this 
country if they stood apart from the rest 
of their fellow-countrymen. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman who had last addressed 
them, when he was treating of the ques- 
tion with regard to the swamping of the 
county constituencies, had given them the 
examples of Middlesex and North Lanca- 
shire, and five counties that were eminently 
manufacturing counties. But he should 
like to ask whether one of the hon. Mem- 
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bers of the House who was specially dis- 
tinguished for his responsibilities in private 
business did not sit for one of those coun- 
ties—he referred to the hon. Member for 
North Lancashire. That hon. Gentleman 
was a sample of the men whom great 
counties, combining manufacturing and 
agricultural interests, sent to Parliament, 


and who did more than any other class of | 
Members to sustain the character and | 


honour of the House. Well, then, these 
two points he could not concede—the £7 
franchise, and the existence of the urban 
element in county constituencies. He 
would not attempt to follow the hon. and 
learned Gentleman into his detailed objec- 
tions to this Bill ; but so far as he (Mr. 
Acland) was able to form an opinion it 
appeared to him that this Bill followed the 
principle of the Reform Bill of 1832, and 
recognizing the proportionate advance of 
the great interests in the country without 
materially altering the number of Members 
of the House provided for the wants 
of the great constituencies. The prin- 
ciple of grouping was not then before 
the House, and it was simply an attempt 
to turn the House away from the real 
question atissue. Without being prepared 
to say that the groups submitted in the 
Bill were defensible, he must say that the 
arguments of the hon. and gallant Member 
who had proposed the Amendment pro- 
ceeded on a series of assumptions. Now 
he (Mr. Acland) would suggest, although 
it was not strictly the question before the 
House, that as Ministers maintained the 
urban element in the agricultural coun- 
ties, they should be prepared, if the other 
side should be of that opinion, to introduce 
the agricultural interest in the small towns. 
That was the course pursued in the first 
Reform Bill. But he might be told that 
was not a parallel case, because the bo- 
roughs were not introduced then to im- 
prove the constituencies but for the pur- 
pose of preserving them. That was the 
principle of this Bill. It proposed to 
preserve existing boroughs instead of dis- 
franchising them. Wells, with its small 
population, had no claim to representation 
in the face of the demands of large towns, 
but grouping it with some other place 
would be the means of preserving it. By 
moderately extending the area of these bo- 
roughs, and introducing the agricultural 
element into them, they were doing two 
things, First, they. were preserving an 
important element of the Constitution ; and 
secondly, they were indirectly tending to 
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improve the constituency—because after 
what had been said about grouping with a 
view to check bribery, he lived too near 
Totnes to believe they could drive it out of 
that borough. Three shoemakers in that 
borough he had heard had received £1,000 
for their votes, and the very place stunk 
with bribery. Whether just or unjust he 
could not say, but the general opinion with 
regard to Totnes was, that the boundary 
was drawn to serve a particular interest, 
which was a great misfortune. There was 
a constant wrangling going on there ; 
benevolent objects could not be carried out 
in consequence, and the overshadowing 
influence of bribery and corruption went at 
the root of the society and business of the 
whole place. He did not wish to mention 
all he knew about the boroughs of the 
West of England; but it was a well- 
known fact that men of moderate fortunes 
could not show their faces in them through 
the overbidding of millionaires. They 
stuck at nothing, and there was always an 
attorney ready to do their dirty work, 
Rather than keep these foul boroughs he 
thought it would be much better to group 
them, and introduce a mixed constituency. 
He deeply regretted-that by this Bill, if 
the House did not decide that rural con- 
stituencies should be connected with certain 
boroughs, a very worthy class—the coun- 
try mechanics, tradesmen, and other resi- 
dents—would be excluded from the fran- 
chise. He thought it was of the greatest 
consequence that the independent members 
on both sides of the House should en- 
deavour to take the question out of the 
hands of party leaders and the drill ser- 
geants on both sides of the House. He 
regretted to find that one hon. Member, 
who had made himself conspicuous by his 
talents, was at all times subject to the 
sneers of hon. Gentlemen opposite; and 
he must say it was a shame and a disgrace 
to the House the name of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham should be so fre- 
quently used as a term of obloquy. They 
were told that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was a 
humble pupil and follower of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Birming- 
ham ; that the hon. Member dictated to 
him what he should do with regard to 
the question of Reform ; but if they com- 
pared the scheme which the hon. Gentle- 
man propounded in 1859 with that intro- 
duced by the present Government, they 
would find there was no truth in the as- 
sertion. The hon. Member for Birmingham 
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proposed to disfranchise fifty-six towns and 
partially fifty-one others, and out of the 
seats thus to be gained he proposed to give 
eighty-seven to large towns and eighteen 
only to counties. And if the answer was 
that the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Birmingham had become wiser, it was no 
great reproach to the hon. Member. And 
if he had become a more practical states- 
man his name ought not to be mentioned 
with obloquy to point a sentence and give 
a sting to an antithesis by an opponent. 
What they had to consider was how they 
could extend the franchise and correct to a 
moderate extent the existing anomalies in 
our representation. By this Bill it was 
proposed to give an additional Member to 
the county of Devon. Now, that did not 
influence his vote, because he did not see 
the necessity of adding one member to the 
counties, though as it had been proposed 
he had no objection to support that view. 
They wished to disturb as little as possible 
the existing framework of the Constitution, 
provided they were allowed to recognize 
the existing wants of the country. He, for 
one, approached the settlement of this ques- 
tion in a spirit of confidence in his fellow- 
countrymen, both in high places and in 
low, satisfied to leave the result to be 


tested by the judgment of enlightened 
public opinion. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE 
after listening very attentively to the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman who had just | tisfactory. 


said, 


sat down, he was quite at a loss to dis- 
cover whether the Government would con- 
gratulate themselves on having him as a 
supporter of the Bill or not. Whilst he 
gave a general support to the Bills of the 
Government, he found so many faults with 
them, and spoke in such harsh terms of 
the Government itself, that it might almost 
say, ‘‘ defend me from my friends.”” The 
hon. Gentleman made one extraordinary 
remark. Ie said the Opposition wanted to 
prevent the Bills from going into Com- 
mittee, because there was so much discre- 
tion among its Members. It was an ex- 
traordinary thing to hear Gentlemen on 
the Liberal Benches talking of discretion 
on the matter of Reform. He had listened 
to the debates on this question, and no two 
Gentlemen opposite seemed to agree with 
reference to the measure, unless those 
personally connected with the Ministry. 
The hon. Gentleman complained of the 
protracted nature of the debate; he thought 
the Government had themselves to blame 
for this state of things. The House had 
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never yet had a debate on the whole 
question. The question that was debated 
some time since was the question of confi- 
dence in Her Majesty’s Government. That 
was quite a separate question from the 
question of Reform. They might have a 
general confidence in Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, and have no confidence in the 
Government on the question of Reform ; 
indeed, that was the more natural, because 
it was perfectly clear, from all they heard, 
the Government had no confidence in the 
measure themselves. When a great ques- 
tion was raised for discussion before the 
country and the House some epithet was 
usually attached to it—it was called great, 
comprehensive, liberal, or the like, and 
this had been emphatically called honest. 
He, however, thought that on the other 
side Gentlemen had protested about their 
honesty too much. The question arose, 
what were the characteristics of an honest 
measure, and he would deal with these 
two Bills as one whole. An honest mea- 
sure should be the temperate decision of 
wisdom, the temperate result of profound 
conviction on the part of the Government. 
In the second place, it should have a fair 
prospect of being a final measure; and, 
in the third place, it should be discussed 
on its own merits, and not be attempted 
to be carried by the process of intimida- 
tion or menace. Upon every one of these 
points the Government measure was unsa- 
He did not believe the Bill 
was the result of the conviction of the party; 
it had not a prospect, if carried, of being 
a final settlement, and the measure had 
been a great deal too much forced on by 
intimidation and menace. Even at a very 
recent period the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham menaced them with telling them 
of the force that would be used if the Bill 
were not passed. Was it an honest mea- 
sure, or was it viewed as an honest measure 
in the House? He firmly believed that if 
they were to ballot on this measure they 
would not be able to get fifty men in the 
House to vote for it, and that was the 
opinion of one of the most extreme Liberals 
in the House, and one who was known for 
his liberal opinions—liberal among the 
Liberals. That hon. Gentleman, whom 
he saw opposite, told him (Mr. Baillie 
Cochrane) himself that if they ballotted on 
the question, not fifty Members would 
vote for the Bill. No doubt the hon. 
Member would confirm this if he spoke. 
He (Mr. Baillie Cochrane) did not wish 
to indicate who the hon. Gentleman was. 
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(Mr. Waite: Hear, hear!] As the hon. 
Gentleman had now called the attention 
of the House to himself, no doubt he 
would confirm that opinion hereafter. 
They had heard different arguments 
in favour of the measure, and he must 
go somewhat fully into the subject, as 
it was one of vital importance to the 
country, and which would have the 
effect of changing its entire Constitution. 
They heard it said, how could a measure 
be so mischievous as that was described to 
be, when it had the support of the great 
aristocratic families. _It was said, could it 
be supposed that those connected with the 
great landed aristocracy of the country 
would support a measure fraught with such 
fatal consequences. He should say so, 
too, had not history been written for their 
learning. Take the history of the French 
Revolution. What did Louis Blane say, 
“Long before the people attacked the 
crown, the nobility defamed it.’? And 
take the history of our own Revolution. 
Did not Wentworth say that the landed 
interest was the first to move in Revolution? 
They never intended to go so far; they 
intended to make use of the people for 
their own object. They thought that when 
they liked they could resist the movement 
of the people and say, so far but no farther. 
He thought the argument that these con- 
stitutional changes were supported by the 
great families who had so much to lose 
was no argument at all, because party 
feeling and the prejudices and passions of 
the hour often overshadowed the greatest 
interests, and led men to adopt prin- 
ciples in defiance of their scruples. 
The hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down had accused the Opposition Members 
of a mistrust of the working classes. He 
could say for himself—he thought he might 
speak for others and say—they had no 
mistrust of the working classes, nor were 
they afraid of giving them power. But 
what they did distrust was, those who 
led, or rather misled, the working classes. 
They mistrusted that organization by which 
those classes were made use of for purposes 
most prejudicial to the institutions of the 
country. He wished the House and the 
country to consider the grave importance 
of the organization now existing in trade 
societies among the working classes, and 
he thought it was strange that this subject 
had only been once or twice alluded to in 
the course of the present debate. He be- 


lieved that if manufacturers dared honestly 
to express their opinions they would say 
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that, in consequence of the organization 
among the working classes, they dreaded 
Reform. He was in Glasgow the other 
day, and he there saw five or six leadin 

gentlemen, all great Liberals, who said 
that unless Mr. Bright went down and 
made a speech they never could get upa 
Reform meeting. They added— 


**We dare not say it before our workmen, but 
we would look with perfect terror upon the future 
if this Bill were carried.” 


He held in his hand a curious work, which 
perhaps no other Member of that House 
had seen. It was printed for private cir- 
culation among the leaders of the trade 
societies, and contained the laws and rules 
of the Metropolitan Operative Bricklayers, 
the Friendly Society of Operative Masons, 
the General Society of Operative Plas- 
terers, the Pimlico Society of Carpenters 
and Joiners, the National Association of 
Carpenters and Joiners, and the Accident 
and Burial Society of Labourers. It ap- 
peared from that work that the number of 
persons who were members of these so- 
cieties was as follows:—The bricklayers 
were 17,000 in number; the masons, 
85,000 ; the plasterers, 18,000; the car- 
penters and joiners, 177,000; giving a 
total of 310,000 of the working classes in 
those trades alone. Of that number there 
were 270,000 who had joined the trades 
unions and remained under the influence 
of the terror which those unions exercised. 
According to the laws of the masons’ so- 
ciety, the local lodges throughout England 
and Wales had power to make their own 
bye-laws and regulations, but subject to 
confirmation by the central society, whose 
seat of government was the metropolis. 
One writer on the unions said— 


“A great manufacturer knows that there is a 
power against which his power and influence are 
unavailing, there is a control which he himself 
must implicitly obey, there is an unseen hand 
that guides and directs; he knows that were he 
to go among the homes which folly and injustice 
have rendered desolate he would be met with the 
reply—‘ There is no quarrel, but we dare not dis- 
obey the union.’ ” 


Now, when they were going to give elec- 
toral power to the working classes, it was 
important to know the rules of these unions, 
and under what control and discipline the 
people found themselves. The men who 
would not join the union were “ ticketed,” 
or marked men; they were put upon a 
black list or *‘ scab”’ list, as it was called, 
and were followed and watched, and put to 


} every possible inconvenience and annoy- 
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ance. This was one of the rules of the 
masons of London and the vicinity— 


“Should any mason work under the current 
wages of London, which are 5s. 6d. per day, and 
be considered by his shopmates qualified to re- 
ceive 5s. 6d. per day, he shall be deemed ‘black’ 
and fined £2.” 

If he works after the appointed hours with- 
out receiving ‘‘ time and half” he is fined 
40s. If he be known to work piece-work, 
except on granite, curb, or York paving, 
he is to be fined 40s. It is added that— 


“Tt is hoped that all whom it may concern 
will think seriously before violating the above.” 


But what would the House think of this 
with respect to ‘* members on strike ?”’ 


“Where a strike has been sanctioned by this 
society, and a member performs any kind of labour 
during the strike he shall be fined”—what did 
the House think ?—“ not exceeding £5, the sum 
to be paid in a month.” 


A gentleman of great influence and im- 
portance wrote as follows :—- 


“It is a painful and humiliating reflection to 
think that the working classes, of all men else 
whose interest it ought especially to be to better 
the state of society, since they get the least share 
of its best fruits, should be so determined to stop 
the growth of capital, out of a spirit where jea- 
lousy, envy, and plunder are variously propor- 
tioned. There may be a rich man here, and ano- 
ther there, who have accumulated money by the 
force of sober and industrious habits, since the 
time they worked as journeymen. ‘ They are rob- 
bers,’ say your leaders, ‘for a great portion of 
what they have ought to be in your pockets,’ and 
so you are instructed and tempted to hate those 
who receive the esteem of all good men, and are 
an honour to the nation.” 


The writer was no other than Mr. J. Stuart 
Mill. He (Mr. Baillie Cochrane) had no 
mistrust of the men themselves. He did 
not believe there was a better class of 
working men to be found in the world than 
the working men of England ; but there 
was an organization of terror spread over 
the land which might be used by the 
leaders of the movement. A few days 
ago at Leeds several of the workmen of 
Messrs. Croisdale, Brothers, dyers of that 


‘town, were charged with intimidating some 


of their fellow-workmen. A short time back 
nearly all Messrs. Croisdale’s men struck 
in consequence of the refusal of the firm 
to allow them to leave off work at two 
o’clock on Saturdays. Two men, named 
Stones and Rodley, who did not take part 
in the general movement, were set upon 
and savagely beaten and kicked. Their 
injuries were of a very serious character, 
and a participation in the assault having 


‘been brought home to five men, named 
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Calvert, Wilkinson, Cullon, Davidson, and 
Richardson, the first-named was sentenced 
to three months’ imprisonment with hard 
labour, the last-named to one month, and 
the remainder to two months. He would 
now read the House an order of the day 
issued in the Staffordshire potteries— 

“You are strictly cautioned not to overstep 
good rules, by doing more work than you are re- 
quired, in order to obtain the approval of your 
masters ; such foolhardy and deceitful actions keep 
a large portion of good workmen out of work. 
Certain individuals have been guilty of this, and 
will be expelled if they do not refrain.” 
Certainly, the notions of those who drew 
up these rules of a good and honest work- 
man were very extraordinary. Ue could 
not see any reason why, as had been re- 
marked by an able writer during the last 
week, the same organization which thus 
controlled and directed the working popu- 
lation as to the disposal of their labour 
should not be equally effective in controlling 
them as to the disposal of their votes when 
they were put in possession of the fran- 
chise. It was impossible to deny the danger 
that might exist at certain periods of giving 
political power to a great body of men 
governed by such a system of terror. The 
hon. Member for Birmingham had changed 
his tone, and a day or two ago talked of 
standing upon the ancient Constitution of 
the country. He reversed the proverb 
applied to the month of March, and in- 
stead of ‘‘ coming in like a lion and going 
out like a lamb,”’ the hon. Member ** went 
out like a lion.’”” Remembering the manner 
in which the hon. Member had spoken of 
the spiritual peers as ‘‘ the offspring of an 
adulterous, nay, of an incestuous origin,” 
and characterized a department of the 
State as a system of “‘ outdoor relief for 
the aristocracy,’ the House had a right 
to mistrust any Bill brought in under the 
instigation and advice of the hon. Member 
for Birmingham. Only two days ago he 
found in a leading article written in one of 
the hon. Gentleman’s organs— 

“ We have now let the cat out of the bag. This 
Reform Bill is revolution and democracy ; and 
henceforth the democratic element will prevail in 
the country.” 

The hon. Gentleman said the other day 
that he anticipated the time, and anxiously 
waited for it, when class would be opposed 
to class in battle array. Under these 
cireumstances it was impossible, in dis- 
cussing this Bill, not to refer to the hon. 
Member. But he would now turn to a 
point in which he himself was naturally 
interested—he meant the Re-distribution of 
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Seats. Those who, like himself, repre- 
sented small boroughs, were placed in that 
discussion in what was thought to be a 
laughable position. But what was still 
more laughable, was that some hon. Mem- 
bers who represented that class of boroughs 
seemed to be prepared to accept the fate 
marked out for them by that measure, 
There were ‘‘lambs,”’ it appeared, in that 
House as well as in Nottingham ; and the 
innocents in question reminded him forcibly 
of Pope’s well known lines— 

“ The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 

Had it thy reason, would it skip and play ? 


It skips the lawn, and crops the flowery food, 
And licks the hand just rais’d to shed its blood.” 


And, turning to those supporters of the 
Bill who represented boroughs with popula- 
tions of between 8,000 and 10,000, and 
which were for the moment to be spared, 
might he not add— 


“Oh, blindness to the future !” 


What, he might ask them, did they expect 
would be their own fate after they had 
helped to carry that measure? Did they 
fondly think that when the smallest bo- 
roughs had been sacrificed their own 
boroughs would not be the next victims ? 
Why, they might be sure that their turn 
to bleed would come next, that batch 
would succeed batch until the whole had 
been cut off in detail, and the universal 
battue of small boroughs had been con- 
summated. Yet the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was almost indignant with a 
humble Member for a small borough like 
himself for throwing any little impediment 
in the way of such a proceeding. That 
brought to his mind an anecdote about a 
Scotch laird, who in the feudal days had 
the power of life and death. He had sen- 
tenced a man to be hanged, and the man 
very naturally seized an opportunity of 
running away. But the fugitive was over- 
taken and advised to go back again and 
be hanged quietly, in order not to put the 
laird out. So the Members for the small 
boroughs were to submit quietly to be 
sacrificed, that the Government might not 
be put out. They were asked, in fact, to 
perform the Japanese operation of ‘‘ the 
happy despatch” upon themselves, and 
the right hon. Gentleman felt quite mortified 
because they were not all anxious to per- 
form that pleasant operation on the floor 
of the House at his winning invitation. 
After the powerful speeches which had 
been made against the projected re-distri- 
bution of seats and grouping of boroughs 
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it was unnecessary for him to enter upon 
those points. One of the proposed groups 
was to be formed of Bridport, Lyme Regis, 
and Honiton. Why, no one had scarcely 
ever seen a Honiton man who had been to 
Bridport. However, those three boroughs, 
with a population of 15,000, and with five 
Members between them, were to have only 
one Member. But then the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said, ‘‘ Oh, we don’t dis- 
franchise any place.” The right hon. 
Gentleman was almost as wonderful a con- 
juror as Stodare the magician of the 
Egyptian Hall. He disfranchised no bo- 
rough in that group, and yet he found four 
seats to give away to other places out of 
five that now belonged to them. While 
some places that had 8,000 inhabitants 
were to be allowed to keep both their 
Members, other towns with populations 
varying from 10,000 to 15,000 were to 
have only one Member. Yet the right 
hon. Gentleman complained because they 
did not think that was a satisfactory 
settlement of that question. He had been 
struck with an article in a New York news- 
paper giving the impression entertained in 
America of the probable effect of that Re- 
form Bill upon the institutions and political 
system of England. The writer held that 
the measure, if carried, would render our 
institutions more democratic even than 
those of America, and showed that it would 
be fraught with peril tothem. He would 
appeal to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to listen to 
the good advice that had been given him, 
not only from the Opposition side of the 
House, but also from so many of his politi- 
cal Friends on his own side of the House. 
If this measure were ever carried it would 
be carried by the influence of party feeling, 
notwithstanding the opinion of that most 
liberal of Liberals to whom he had before 
referred—an opinion which he believed 
was shared in by the great majority of 
Members even on the Ministerial side of 
the House—namely, that if the merits of 
this measure were to be tested by the 
ballot, not fifty would be found to vote for 
it. Now he (Mr. Baillie Cochrane) asked, 
in sober seriousness, whether that was the 
way to carry a question of such momentous 
importance and gravity—by intimidation 
and menace. The right hon. Gentleman 
at first declared that the Government could 
not bring in a Re-distribution of Seats 
Bill, because the Government had only a 
very limited number of nights at their 
disposal. Nevertheless, on a pressure be- 
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ing put upon him he introduced this mea- 
sure, and said that the House should sit 
until October or November, in order to 
carry it. These were menaces which the 
House would not endure. Even if those 
measures of the Government were passed 
he believed they would effect no settle- 
ment of the question. And in this opinion 
he was corroborated by the statements of 
the hon. Gentlemen below the gangway. 
The hon. Gentleman who spoke last sug- 
gested a compromise, but he omitted to ex- 
plain the nature of the compromise which he 
proposed. He (Mr. Baillie Cochrane) re- 
collected reading an opinion expressed by 
Mr. Canning in respect to the first Reform 
Bill. It was to this effect, that if they 
passed that measure they would either 
destroy their armaments and ruin their 
country, or they would place the whole of 
the taxation upon the upper classes and 
ruin the Constitution. hen the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer hinted at the good 
that the Parliament would do when it was 
better represented, he (Mr. Baillie Coch- 
rane) would say he belieVed that there never 
was a Parliament in respect to which the 
various constituencies, as well as_ their 
representatives, had been actuated by 
higher and purer motives than the one 
now in existence. That House generally 
was willing to concede to the wishes of the 
people in a just, frank, and generous spirit ; 

ut, believing that the present measure of 
the Government was uncalled for, and was 
founded upon principles injurious to their 
interests generally, as well as to those of 
the Constitution, he should offer it his firm 
and decided opposition. 

Mr. C. WYKEHAM-MARTIN said, 
that having the honour to represent the 
largest and most populous borough (New- 
port), which would be deprived of one of 
its Members by the present Bill, he was 
anxious to explain why he should support 
the Government and vote against the 
Amendment. There was no doubt in the 
borough a large Conservative constituency, 
which did not exactly approve of a measure 
that would deprive them of one of their re- 
presentatives. Nevertheless that portion 
of the constituency which sent him to Par- 
liament heartily approved of the vote he 
intended to give in favour of the Govern- 
ment measure. He found the following 
sentiments expressed by the Liberal paper 
which circulates in the borough, and he 
had ascertained that they coincide with the 
opinions of the Liberal portion of the con- 
stituency :— 
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“ But as the new borough has vastly increased 
in the number of houses recently erected, and 
consequently in the amount of its population 
within these last five years, there can be no doubt 
that if the census was taken at the present time 
the numbers would be found to amount to several 
hundreds over the 8,000 necessary to save both 
our Members. At the same time we cannot ex- 
press any very deep regret at our loss under exist- 
ing circumstances, for we have neither commerce 
nor manufactures to recommend us to a more 
prominent position in the councils of the nation, 
whilst other more important boroughs are wholly 
unrepresented.” 


According to the last enumeration of the 
population of the borough it was within 
seventy of the number which would give it 
the power of retaining its two Members. 
His portion of the constituents, however, 
desired that nothing should be done to im- 
pede or embarrass the Government upon 
this question, and were particularly desirous 
that the £7 qualification should be adhered 
to, because they believed that the artizans 
whom it would introduce were more pure 
and honest than any other class of the con- 
stituency. The conduct of those who sent 
him to that House was in this matter so 
patriotic, generous, and disinterested that 
he was desirous it should be made known 
and recorded in the debates of that House. 
On the general question he did not wish to 
enter. He would, however, remark, with 
respect to the subject of grouping, that 
much had been said upon the inconveni- 
ence arising from the distance between one 
member of the group and another ; and if 
the whole arrangement were a res integra of 
course no one would propose that places at 
a considerable distance should be grouped 
together. But what the House had to deal 
with was existing interests, and they were 
bound to act tenderly towards those bo- 
roughs which they felt it their duty in part 
to disfranchise, while at the same time they 
did not wish to deprive them of all voice 
in the legislation of the country. The 
arrangement proposed was therefore ne- 
cessarily somewhat of a makeshift. But, 
great as the geographical inconvenience 
might be in some instances under the new 
system, it was as nothing compared with 
that which was encountered by a Member 
representing a large county, who had to 
look to the interests of his constituents in 
the two extremes of an extensive district. 
When he had the honour of representing 
West Kent he had considerable experience 
of this inconvenience. The distance be- 
tween Tenterden and Greenwich by the 
most available route, the railway, was a8 
nearly as possible seventy miles. A great 
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deal had been said also about the dissimilar 
interests of the new constituencies. But 
what were they to the dissimilar interests 
to be found in a large county? As Mem- 
ber for West Kent he had to protect Wool- 
wich and Erith from the nuisance of the 
drainage of London, to rescue the popula- 
tion of districts which had nothing to do 
with the metropolis from the City coal tax, 
to watch over the interests of the employés 
at Chatham with reference to superannua- 
tion, and last, though not least, to guard 
those of the hopgrowers, who were divided 
into three parties, each of whom had in- 
terests differing from the two others, so 
that it was impossible to please one 
without displeasing two. And then as to 
bribery, some speakers had maintained 
that the new system would check the 
offence, while others held the contrary. 
On this point he would refer to a scene 
in Pickwick, in which was represented a 
number of very scrupulous persons as- 
sembled about half past three in the after- 
noon, and quite undecided which way they 
would vote. At last some convincing argu- 
ments were addressed to them, and they 
were brought up to the poll, when they 
turned the scale in favour of the successful 
candidate. But if the towns of the group 
were situated several miles apart it would 
be impossible to know at half past three 
the state of the gross poll; and if the 
House could prevent money “being let 
fly,” as it was called, at that critical mo- 
ment, they would do more to put a check 
on bribery than by any legislation they 
might resort to for the suppression of cor- 
rupt practices. He might mention to the 
House that this was not his own opinion, 
but was suggested to him by persons con- 
versant with Scotch elections, who believed 
that this grouping system of boroughs 
went far to put a stop to bribery. 

Mr. KENNARD said, that as the other 
Member for Newport, he wished to state 
that the opinion of the great majority of 
the constituency of the borough was de- 
cidedly adverse to this Bill. He might 
inform his hon. Friend opposite that if he 
had not had the assistance of the Con- 
servatives of Newport at the last election 
he would not now be sitting in that House. 
The Isle of Wight had formerly five repre- 
sentatives. That number was reduced to 
three, and now it was proposed to leave it 
ouly two Members. e must express his 
Opinion that the Isle of Wight had been 
very unfairly treated. He did not wish 
to take up the time of the House longer 
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than to assure them that the opinions ex- 
pressed by his hon. Colleague were not the 
opinions of the great majority of the con- 
stituency of Newport. 

Mr. LEATHAM said, the great 
clamour for the Re-distribution of Seats 
Bill is now appeased. Any marks of haste 
which the Bill may bear, may fairly be 
attributed to the impatience of the House. 
But we are told thatthe system of group- 
ing adopted in this Bill is “ neither fair nor 
equitable.”” The rigid line of entire dis- 
franchisement of any small borough has 
been avoided in the grouping system now 
introduced. The disturbance of twenty- 
five Members on one side of the House 
and twenty-four on the other side, cannot 
be considered unfair, in a party view of 
the matter. But, what is the real mean- 
ing of this opposition, springing from 
Members who sit on this side of the House ? 
I attribute it, Sir, to the long inaction in 
matters of Reform, which pervaded the 
mind of the noble Lord who, some short 
time ago, was the admired leader of this 
House. F consider it a kind of legacy we 
have derived from him. I always believed 
that the Motion of the noble Lord the 
Member for Chester sprang from the same 
source. It was a kind of fidelity to the 
memory of the great man whose personal 
influence was so great in this House and 
out of this House. 1 respect the fidelity 
of any follower or adherent of the noble 
Lord to whom I refer ; but I must remind 
the hon. and gallant Member for Wells 
that that period of inaction has come to 
an end. Now, the Amendment, Sir, of 
the hon. and gallant Member is prefaced 
by a somewhat similar statement to that 
which prefaced the Amendment of the 
noble Lord the Member for Chester. It 
says ‘‘ that the House, while ready to con- 
sider the subject of a Re-distribution of 
Seats, is of opinion, &c.”” Now, the noble 
Lord the Member for Chester prefaced his 
Amendment with an expression “that this 
House, while ready to consider, with a 
view to its settlement, the question of 
Parliamentary Reform, is of opinion, &c.”’ 
In both cases we are told “‘ that the House 
is ready, &c.,” but is there any Member 
in the House who believes that this House 
isready? It is, Sir, because the House is 
** not ready to consider” that Amendments 
of this kind are tolerated for a moment. 
The House is unwilling to Reform itself. 
Disagreeable things should be done as 
quickly as possible. Now, I remember 
when the noble Lord the Member for 
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Chester moved his Amendment, he said 
something about ‘‘ the walls of Jericho fall- 
ing down at the blast of the trumpet,’’ and 
“that all the Resolutions but his had 
failed, because his was founded on a rock.’’ 
He might have carried his simile further, 
and pictured the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite ‘‘as Joshua viewing the Promised 
Land,’’ sending spies into the doomed city 
of Jericho, for the spies were hidden under 
the flax on the roof of the house of Rahab. 
I think I can see something like ‘‘ the 
spies lurking under the flax’’ in the Reso- 
lution before the House. Now, Sir, I never 
could see clearly why the Government 
were to be blamed for considering each 
measure separately. One of the first 
lessons I was taught was, ‘‘ Be a whole 
man to athing at a time.” The Govern- 
ment intended, no doubt, to follow that 
motto, ‘‘ To be a whole man to a thing at 
a time,” in their consideration of the 
** Franchise Bill ;’’ and then, “To be a 
whole man to a thing at a time” in their 
consideration of the ‘ Re-distribution of 
Seats Bill ; but then came the speech of the 
noble Lord the Member for King’s Lynn— 
and it was a speech of great power and 
weight—and the Government have since 
paid him the compliment of introducing 
the ‘‘ Re-distribution of Seats Bill,” con- 
jointly with the ‘‘ Franchise Bill.” But 
what did the right Baronet the Member 
for Hertfordshire (whose speeches and 
writings, we listen to, and read, with the 
greatest pleasure) say? ‘A Bill for the 
Re-distribution of Seats is a correction of 
abuses. A Bill for the large alteration of 
the franchise is, and must be, more or less, 
the transfer of power.’’ I think, Sir, the 
right hon. Gentleman might have argued 
the converse of this proposition and said, 
** that the Re-distribution of Seats was a 
transfer of power, and the extension of the 
franchise was a correction of abuses.’’ At 
all events, the objection of hon. Members 
opposite to the Re-distribution Bill appears 
to me to be founded on this supposition. 
The right hon. and gallant Member for 
Huntingdon fights the battle against the 
Bill like a real Conservative. He will have 
none of the Bill. I would tell the hon. 
and gallant General that I consider the 
Government measure Conservative. That 
was what I told my friends in the country, 
and I will repeat it in this House. I con- 
sider it Conservative of the affections of 
the people; Conservative of the rights of 
the people ; Conservative of the laws we 


must obey ; Conservative of the State, by 
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enlisting fresh recruits into the service of 
the State. Where, I would ask, do we 
recruit our army from but from below? 
Where do the aristocracy recruit their 
ancient lineage and exhausting fortunes 
from but from the commonalty? And 
where, Sir, are we to recruit our consti- 
tuencies from but from the lower stratum 
of the middle, and from the upper stratum 
of the working classes? The way this 
question will be viewed out of doors is this : 
Is this House willing toamend the repre- 
sentation, or is it not? I would not wish 
to say anything offensive to any Gentleman 
in the House ; and surely, Sir, we do not 
want reminding that we do not come here 
to represent ourselves, our families, or our 
pet boroughs. We come here to represent 
the people of England. If we are not 
the people’s House, what are we? If this 
Bill pass, we shall be more essentially the 
people’s House than we are now, because 
we shall represent 400,000 more of the 
people of England. I shall give my vote 
against the Amendment of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Wells, because I think 
his Amendment means a great deal more 
than it says. It means ‘‘ want of confi- 
dence in the Government—it means a 
determination to reist Reform—it means 
postponing the Reform question sine die.” 
Now, Sir, before I sit down I want to set 
myself right with the House. I mean on 
a very unpleasant subject—‘“ bribery and 
corruption.” If any hon. Gentleman in 
this House thinks that I am an advocate of 
bribery and corruption, he is much mis- 
taken. I am not the advocate, but the victim 
of bribery and corruption which occurred at 
the Wakefield election of 1859. I shall 
concur in any reasonable measure which 
Her Majesty’s Government may think wise 
to put down bribery at elections. Some 
mention has been made in this House of 
Huddersfield in connection with Wakefield. 
I beg to say that the late Member for 
Huddlesfield, who is my brother, was _peti- 
tioned against in 1859, but was declared 
duly elected, and, as far as I know, came 
out of that petition without any slur on his 
character for bribery. 

Cotonen C. H. LINDSAY said, that as 
he was in the position of seventy-eight other 
Members upon whose constituencies the 
quarantine hand of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was resting, he felt it his duty 
to offer a few remarks with reference to 
the grouping process which the right hon. 
Gentleman wished to apply to the localities 
mentioned in Schedule A. Noone could 
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look at the clauses in the Re-distribution 
Bill without seeing that they had been 
prepared in the most hasty manner. Seats 
and constituencies were dealt with as if 
nothing was more easy or more palatable 
to the conflicting interests of those parti- 
cular localities. By their proposed system 
of grouping the Government had embar- 
rassed themselves, the House of Commons, 
and all those under whose guidance the 
interests of the different constituencies 
were placed. A very serious responsibility 
attached to the Government in passing a 
scheme of Reform, on the front page of 
which no less than forty or fifty English 
boroughs appeared to be partially disfran- 
chised, in order to create a reserve fund of 
seats for other parts of the country. He 
considered it most important that every 
locality should be equally represented, and 
did not see the justice of enfranchising 
one locality at the expense of another. 
If the Government had gone into the ques- 
tion in a straightforward manner, they 
might have created a reserve fund without 
interfering with the rights and privileges 
of somany boroughs. The inconvenience 
and expense arising from the new scheme 
would be endless. To illustrate his mean- 
ing, he would take the first group—one of 
the boroughs of which he represented. 
There were three boroughs in that group 
—two of them, Abingdon and Wallingford, 
in Berkshire, and the third, Woodstock, 
in the county of Oxford. Between two of 
the boroughs in that group stood the city 
of Oxford with 26,000 inhabitants. The 
farthest borough was Woodstock. That 
he considered a great anomaly. The Go- 
vernment did not appear to be satisfied 
with having formed that group out of two 
slices of counties, but they had intercepted 
the group by Oxford ; so that the group of 
three boroughs actually consisted of four. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
spoken of geographical convenience, but 
he seemed to have forgotten that there was 
in existence such a thing as a map of Eng- 
land, and that a certain amount of respect 
was due to every town, village, and ham- 
let in that map, all of which possessed 
prescribed rights and privileges which had 
been handed down to them, and which ought 
not to be dispensed or tampered with by 
any Government. With respect to the 
group containing Abingdon, Wallingford, 
and Woodstock, they did not lie in a circle 
or a triangle, but in a straight line, with 
the city of Oxford on the line. The incon- 
Yenience and expense to which Members 
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representing that group would be put would 
be very great. In his opinion the Govern- 
ment had commenced their scheme of Re- 
form exactly where they ought to have left 
off. If they had proceeded in a straight- 
forward manner, they would have taken 
up some rule of progress. He would divide 
that progress into several items. The 
first should have been, not the extension of 
the borough franchise, but the extension of 
the borough boundaries, and also the en- 
franchising of unrepresented towns in the 
most convenient manner. Before taking any 
step with regard to the lowering of the fran- 
chise, they ought to ascertain the area of the 
voting power. The next item in the plan 
should be the re-distribution of seats, and 
the third an amendment of the law as to 
bribery and corruption. He maintained 
that until they amended the law as to 
bribery it would be a very dangerous thing 
to reduce the franchise down to those who 
would be more susceptible than their neigh- 
bours to corruption. Before he concluded 
he wished to say a few words as to his own 
particular group of boroughs. He trusted 
that if ever this Bill went into Committee 
that the group of Abingdon, Woodstock, 
and Wallingford, might be properly dealt 
with. It was now proposed to call that 
group by the name of Woodstock ; but 
Abingdon was situated midway between 
the other two towns, and was the largest 
of the three. The Census of 1861 showed 
that Abingdon had a population of 5,680 ; 
Wallingford 2,793; and Woodstock 1,201; 
and if the proposed reduction of the fran- 
chise took place, Abingdon, with its Par- 
liamentary boundary, would have 534 
electors ; Wallingford, with its extended 
boundary, 461 electors ; and Woodstock, 
with extended boundary, 360 electors. 
Under these circumstances, and also: be- 
cause Abingdon was the county town and 
the central place, he trusted that some 
consideration would be shown to it in the 
proposed grouping, if that group was 
formed. 

Mr. A. PEEL said, that he was not in the 
position of those Gentlemen whose boroughs 
were affected by this Bill, and therefore he 
was not one of those dying men whose 
tongues were said to enforce attention ; 
but it was impossible, occupying the posi- 
tion he did, and being willing to give a 
loyal, but independent, support to Her 
Majesty’s Government, to cast a retro- 
spective glance over the history of this 
measure without being filled with many 
and varying regrets. He regretted from 
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the commencement—and events had proved 
that he had good reasons for doing so—that 
the Government ever departed from the 
lain, straightforward course which they 
in the first instance adopted, when they laid 
upon the table a Bill for lowering the 
franchise. He accepted the Bill cordially 
and loyally, not because it was all he de- 
sired, but because it was the most he was 
likely to obtain. He must say that the 
course pursued by some hon. Members had 
given to the conduct of this measure an 
aspect which had been productive of all 
the complications that had ensued. The 
party opposite had proved on many recent 
occasions their great strength ; and he was 
of opinion that if they had allowed the 
Franchise Bill to pass they could have 
stamped on the Re-distribution of Seats 
Bill such a character that it would have 
been accepted by both sides of the House 
as a fair compromise. But suggestions 
had since poured in to induce the Govern- 
ment to alter their course, and he was sorry 
to say the Government had been constantly 
yielding. He could have wished that 
whilst they yielded they had resembled the 
sword— 


“ that bent at will, 
But kept the native toughness of its steel,” 


All the faults the Government had com- 
mitted with regard to this measure had 
been owing to their first fault in yielding 
to the suggestions of the Opposition. But 
at length there was a definite Motion be- 
fore the House. He differed from those 
Gentlemen who said that the Motion of 
the hon. and gallant Member for Wells 
could not be understood. It could not be 
asserted that it said ons thing and meant 
another. It raised a definite and conclu- 
sive issue. Situated as that hon. and gal- 
lant Member was, they might have expect- 
ed he would take a somewhat critical view 
of the question, but he (Mr.A. Peel) thought 
it did not require a lens of any great magni- 
fying power to find anomalies in the Bill. 
He thought it bristled with anomalies, and 
therefore he was not going to defend its 
details. If these great geographical al- 
liances were to be made, he thought that 
geographical convenience ought to be in- 
cluded in the terms of the settlement ; but 
judging from the Bill, he was at a loss to un- 
derstand how that principle had been pre- 
served. Consequently, he would not for 
a moment defend such groups as Horsham 
and Petersfield, and Maldon and Harwich. 
He thought the distances between the 
grouped boroughs was tog great, and that 
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the existing evils would be increased rather 
than diminished by the scheme of Re-dis- 
tribution. It would be said then what 
remained to be done ; he would say, ‘* The 
principle of grouping remains.” It was 
perfectly consistent to say that he differed 
with the details, but agreed in the principle 
of grouping. He thought that the advan- 
tages of grouping were vbvious. In the 
first place, it was an easy method of getting 
seats so as to give Members to fresh places, 
and it was also an easy means of extin- 
guishing what nobody now defended, ‘* no- 
mination boroughs.” It was also a prin- 
ciple both equitable and convenient, and 
more than that, it was inevitable. There 
were so many centres of wealth and intel- 
ligence springing up that representation 
could only be afforded to them by grouping. 
He was prepared to sweep away nomination 
boroughs on the principle cf Lord Derby 
himself (then Lord Stanley) in 1832—that 
however great the abilities or eminent the 
qualities of the distinguished Members who 
sat for nomination boroughs, and however 
advantageous to the country, these advan- 
tages were more than compensated by the 
fact that the country at large did not look 
on those Gentlemen as their representa- 
tives. He, however, thought that a dis- 
tinction must be drawn between nomination 
boroughs and small boroughs, and that 
some of the small boroughs might well 
retain their representative character, al- 
though he must add that small boroughs 
were now on their trial, and by the expe- 
rience of the next few years must stand or 
fall. He agreed heartily with the Govern- 
ment in the principle of the £7 franchise, 
though he must add that he should like 
the franchise to go even lower. He also 
heartily desired to put down bribery and 
corruption. The body of the Bill was in 
an unhealthy state because a plethora of 
principles had been foisted on it, and they 
were in danger a few days ago of having 
the principle of an educational franchise 
superadded. He thought it very probable 
that that feather would have broken the 
eamel’s back. He listened for six hours 
to the debate on the principle of an educa- 
tional franchise, but he could not under- 
stand what that principle was—whether it 
was a corrective of, or an incentive to, 
universal suffrage. Leaving that incident 
out of the question, he thought he was ex- 
pediting the question of Reform by voting 
for the committal of the Bill. He saw no 
reason why they should not proceed to the 
committal, and then each detail of the Bill 
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might be fought, as it was certain to be 
fought, between the two great parties of 
the House, who were so equally matched. 
If the question could not be entirely settled 
during one Session, he saw no reason— 
having admitted the principle of lowering 
the franchise and the re-distribution of 
seats—why they thould not take the mea- 
sure up again next Session at the point 
where they left off. They would, at all 
events, further the question on its road by 
voting for the committal of the Bill, and he 
believed that that course would be in ac- 
cordance with the feelings and with the 
wishes of the great mass of the people out 
of doors. By so acting they would facili- 
tate the progress of the question of Reform 
to a definite, to a conclusive, and, as far 
as finality might be imported into politics, 
to a final issue. 

Sm EDMUND LECHMERE said, he 
should much regret giving a silent vote 
on a measure which was of such great 
general importance, and which so ma- 
terially affected the privileges and inter- 
ests of his constituents, the electors of 
Tewkesbury. Standing, as it were, on 
the brink of his political grave, he would 
address a few words to the House, al- 
though he could not but feel that they 
might be the last, as well as the first, 
that he should have the honour of offering 
to the House. Tewkesbury was one of 
those boroughs which was to be subjected 
to the peculiar process of grouping, a pro- 
cess which, in the opinion of the right hon. 
Member for Calne, as well as in the 
opinions of many others, ought to lead to 
something harmonious, eongruous, and 
connected. In the Government measure, 
however, it would be difficult to find any- 
thing which showed the skilled hand of the 
legislator, or anything like congruity or 
harmony. With regard to the geographi- 
eal question, the right hon. Member for 
Calne said the object of the Government 
seemed to have been to instruct Members 
for boroughs in the geography of the 
contiguous country ; but he (Sir Edmund 
Lechmere) thought the framers of the 
Bill had themselves shown a very defective 
knowledge of the relative geographical 
position of the different boroughs con- 
tained in the various groups. Tewkesbury, 
for instance, was twenty-one miles from 
Cirencester by road, and thirty-two miles 
by rail; Evesham was eleven miles from 
Tewkesbury by road and thirteen miles by 
rail; while Cirencester and Evesham were 
twenty-six miles apart by road, and forty= 
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five by rail. There were great railway 
difficulties in getting from.any one of 
these places to the others, in consequence 
of their not being connected by one uni- 
form line, and in consequence of breaks 
in the gauges of the railways. There was 
no special community of interests between 
the three places, and no great trading 
intercourse. There were no particular 
sympathies, and none of the ties of 
trade or of any other description, be- 
tween these places which would justify an 
alliance so uncalled for by either conve- 
nience or expediency. Yet, by the present 
measure, these three places were to be 
grouped together. Why was it that a 
place like Great Marlow, which had only 
twenty-four more electors than Tewkes- 
bury, should be allowed to retain its one 
Member, while Tewkesbury was to be de- 
prived of both its representatives by this 
process of absorption? It would be a far 
more convenient and better process to 
group Tewkesbury with the unrepresented 
towns in its neighbourhood—such as Mal- 
vern, Upton, and Winchcombe—than to 
effect the grouping in the way proposed. 
The combination which must be made in 
that way would be far more harmonious 
than the one intended. It was fit, also, 
that Parliament should consider the impor- 
tant question of reducing, as far as possible, 
the enormous expenses of our representa- 
tive system, but by this system of grouping 
the expenses of representation would be 
immensely increased—perhaps trebled or 
quadrupled. A few days ago they had 
heard the hon. Member for Birmingham 
talking about the precedents of our fore- 
fathers, and his desire to stand within the 
old line of the Constitution, and he was 
sure that all on that (the Conservative) 
side of the House must have been both 
startled and delighted to hear from the 
hon. Member’s eloquent lips such warm 
expressions of constitutional feeling, and 
he might almost say of Conservative spirit. 
It appeared to him (Sir Edmund Lech- 
mere) that this extraordinary reconcilia- 
tion of jarring and discordant antipathies 
almost seemed symptomatic of the speedy 
arrival of that political millennium when 
the question of Reform was to be settled. 
He would ask, in the words which the hon. 
Member for Birmingham applied to another 
subject, why it was that the ancient prac- 
tices of our forefathers with regard to 
boroughs were not sufficient for an ade- 
quate and satisfactory representation of the 
people. The right hon, Member for Buck- 
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inghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) had told them 
that the old system of boroughs was an- 
cient and convenient, while the system of 
grouping was not prescriptive and in- 
convenient, and they had had no contra- 
diction of that assertion yet. Granting 
that the present system of borough repre- 
sentation was not adequate for the present 
requirements, it seemed to him that it 
would be far more in accordance with the 
ancient practices of our forefathers, and 
more like standing within the ancient line 
of the Constitution, if, instead of depriving 
our ancient boroughs of their existing 
privileges, we invested them with fresh im- 
portance by ‘combining them with unrepre- 
sented towns, and thus both preserving their 
ancient privileges, and giving them more 
extended usefulness and influence. They 
had heard very little of the working classes 
lately, although they heard much of them 
in the early part of the debate, and he 
could only account for that by supposing 
that hon. Members opposite felt that the 
working classes were not so unanimously 
in favour of the present measure as they 
had at first been represented to be. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite seemed to claim a 
sort of prescriptive privilege of eulogiz- 
ing, he might almost say of patronizing, 
the working classes; while, at the same 
time, they rather unjustly accused the 
Conservative party of acting in a contrary 
way, and of detracting from the merits 
of that estimable body, and of doing 
all in their power to restrict and restrain, 
rather than to assist them in their efforts 
to obtain increased social and political pri- 
vileges. He had received a letter from 
one who had been a working man, and who 
had risen by his abilities to a high posi- 
tion in the manufacturing establishment of 
Messrs. Dent and Co., of Worcester, and 
who had established a co-operative society 
at that place. The letter was sent in 
April, about the time that the Franchise 
Bill was introduced, and the writer stated 
that the downward extension of the fran- 
chise would be hazardous‘on account of the 
character and tendencies of too many of 
the persons whom such an extension would 
place upon the register ; that he viewed 
with considerable anxiety the proposal to 
reduce the borough franchise to £7, be- 
cause while many would exercise it wisely 
and well, many would also come in whose 
improvidence, drunkenness, and venality 
were at present, and would he feared long 
continue to be, a standing reproach to the 
class to which they belonged. The writer 
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farther stated that the proposition of the 
hon. Member for Hull (Mr. Clay) had been 
spoken of in his hearing with approval, as 
placing the franchise within reach of the 
intelligent among the working commu- 
nity, and that if such a plan were adopted, 
it would enable many men to raise them. 
selves, while the present plan, in the 
writer’s opinion, was a mere makeshift, 
and must lead to discontent. In conclu- 
sion, he (Sir Edmund Lechmere) begged 
to say that on his side of the House they 
had always been anxious to raise the cha- 
racter of the working man, while holdin 

that the franchise was a trust, and that he 
should rise to it, and not have it lowered 
to him. They were not afraid of the work- 
ing men, they did not regard the class as 
they would a body of invaders, as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had said, but 
would gladly hail their coming within the 
pale of the franchise, but such only as had 
proved themselves intelligent, industrious, 
and provident; while the ignorant, the 
improvident, and the drunken should be 
rejected. It was because the Government 
called upon them to admit the two classes 
indiscriminately that he intended strongly 
to oppose the present measure. 

Mr. HOLDEN said, that many Members 
for condemned boroughs had spoken of the 
relentless and pitiless feeling which the 
Government had shown towards that class 
of boroughs, and this had led many of them to 
promise the most vigorous opposition to the 
measure of the Government. Although 
he was himself the representative of one of 
the condemned boroughs he was not dis- 
posed to approach the question in the same 
spirit, but he desired to consider it more 
comprehensively, as it affected the good 
of the public at large. Although in one 
sense Members were sent to that House to 
represent their respective boroughs, they 
were not sent to represent them exclusively, 
but also the whole country. He was dis- 
posed to look at the measure, not from the 
selfish and personal point of view, but with 
a desire to do that which waa for the 
good of the whole couniry. He thought 
the Franchise Bill and the Bill for the Re- 
distribution of Seats were calculated to 
produce a great amount of good, and al- 
though the latter of these might inflict 
great but unavoidable pain on Members 
deprived of their boroughs, there would be 
a counterbalancing advantage in the bene- 
fits to be conferred on the new constituent 
body. He did not consider that the bo- 
roughs had much right of complaint. The 
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borough he represented, that of Knares- 
borough, was one of a proposed group of 
three boroughs which now possessed five 
Members, though henceforth it was only pro- 
posed that they should send two Members ; 
but every man who was now a voter in 
them would have a right to vote for two 
Members, and thus the voters would con- 
tinue in the possession of the same power 
and privileges as they now possessed. It 
was necessary to take Members from some 
places, in order to supply representatives 
to large towns which had a fair claim to 
the privilege, and in his opinion the Govern- 
ment could not have devised a better plan 
for the accomplishment of that object. He 
approved both Bills, and every letter he 
had received from his constituents encour- 
aged him to support these plans of Re- 
form. He loved the borough of Knares- 
borough because it had always been liberal. 
Up to 1832, the noble house of Devonshire 
had the patronage of the borough, and the 
noble Duke always nominated Liberal 
Members. Since then the borough still re- 
turned Liberal Members, till by taking ad- 
vantage of a defect in the Reform Act, the 
Tory Janded proprietors obtained a majo- 
rity by creating faggot votes about 1850. 
When he was first applied to to represent 
Knaresborough he refused, because he un- 
derstood that it was a corrupt constituency, 
but he was happy to say he soon found 
that he was mistaken, and that whilst a 
Tory candidate could only obtain the seat 
by feudal coercion or bribery of the pliant, 
the dependant and the simple electors, 
the Liberal electors accorded him a loyal, 
an honest, and a hearty support. He was 
convinced that there was no need for a 
Liberal candidate to exercise bribery to 
obtain a seat for Knaresborough. He said 
this to show the attachment he felt for the 
borough. He was very reluctant to enter- 
tain a prospect of being parted from it 
asa separate borough, but he was willing 
to make the sacrifice if his country re- 
quired it. He gave his support to the 
measure more heartily than would have 
been possible, had he always lived in his 
own country, but he had lived many years 
in France, and had mixed with both Conser- 
vative and Liberal politicians in that coun- 
try, and from the experience he had ga- 
thered there and at home he was the better 
Prepared to give his conscientious support 
to the measure of the Government. hen 
he had listened to the light and jaunty 
speeches from the other side of the House 
he had had recalled to his mind that serious 
day in the history of France when some 
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of the most worthy and intelligent citizens 
of that country asked to be allowed to 
meet together to discuss a moderate mea- 
sure of Reform, but in consequence of the 
refusal of M. Guizot to grant the neces- 
sary permission a revolution occurred, the 
Minister’s house was surrounded by a 
crowd the same evening, and in the morn- 
ing the King Louis Philippe, was obliged 
to escape from the Tuileries without his hat. 
He would vote for the Bill with an earnest 
desire to save England from the evils which 
had fallen upon other countries through 
the obstinate refusal of their rulers to grant 
just and moderate measures of Reform. 
With respect to the Franchise Bill, he 
could not understand the argument of Gen- 
tlemen on the other side, that reducing the 
qualification from £10 to £7 would entail 
an obligation ultimately to concede universal 
suffrage. He could not see any natural con- 
nection of cause and effect between the two, 
any more than there would be between 
manhood suffrage and a property qualifica- 
tion. He looked upon this measure as a 
moderate change—an extension of the suf- 
frage consistent with an equally balanced 
representation of all the interests and com- 
munities in the country—and he entertained 
no such fear as that felt by Gentlemen on 
the Opposition Benches. He could not 
understand how any one should be un- 
willing to pass so moderate a scheme. Hon. 
Gentlemen professed fears for the landed 
interests, but was not that interest suffi- 
ciently protected by the House of Lords, 
by whom nine-tenths of the whole land in 
the country was held, [Loughter.} He 
might be mistaken, but nearly all the 
land was held by the Peers and Com- 
moners sitting in this House, and the 
county representation was exclusively in 
the hands of the middle classes, whilst 
only one-half of the borough represen- 
tation was to be given to the working 
classes. How could they suppose that 
so small a share of the representation would 
give the working classes a preponderating 
influence in that House? Hon. Gentle- 
men opposite had said that a small compact 
minority (say eighty to ninety Members) 
sent by the working classes to this 
House would control its legislation. Might 
he ask those hon. Gentlemen opposite 
whether they would be content to be that 
small compact minority ? With refer- 
ence to the Redistribution of Seats Bill, 
this particular feature struck him — it 
would tend to put an end to bribery. 
[Laughter.] Well, it would neutralize 
to a great extent the pernicious influence 
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of individual power over certain boroughs, 
and it would also extend the sphere of the 
-relations and sympathies of the electors of 
the grouped boroughs. 

Masor JERVIS said, it appeared to him 
that, though the Government had at length 
found three or four hon. Members to sup- 
port their scheme, the effect of the speeches 
of those Gentlemen was really adverse to it. 
The hon. Member for Newport had said 
than when representing West Kent he had 
to look after the interests of Woolwich and 
Chatham ; but he surely had better have 
minded his own business, for Woolwich was 
represented by the Member for Greenwich, 
and Chatham had a Member to itself. 
Then the hon. Member for Wakefield had 
expressed his admiration for the measure, 
on the ground that it would put a stop to 
bribery and corruption; but had he for- 
gotten £20 a piece being given for hair 
brushes, and hon. Gentlemen opposite re- 
maining in that House till half past four in 
the morning in order to shield him from the 
consequence of his own own ‘ inadver- 
tence ’’ in that little matter? He could 
not hear the address of the hon. Member 
who had just resumed his seat without 
being reminded of Dibdin’s song of 
‘* Honest Tom Collins,” and without re- 
membering by whom Knaresborough had 


in the last Parliament been represented. 
Then, again, the hon. Member for War- 
wick had spoken with approval of the group- 
ing of boroughs, but did he remember the 
notice given the other night respecting 


Tamworth? The shade of one of the 
greatest Members we ever had might al- 
most be expected to rise at hearing the 
manner in which the Member for Warwick 
spoke of the borough of Tamworth. It 
was not so many years ago that Sir Robert 
Peel found a refuge in Tamworth ; and had 
Tamworth been the worse for the connec- 
tion? He did not think it was necessary 
to say anything on the subject of small 
boroughs after the admirable speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Calne ; but he should like to hear some- 
thing in reply to that speech. He might 
observe that when the Bill of 1859 had 
been brought in his constituents sent him 
back to that House, though they knew he 
was prepared to vote for a Bill which would 
have taken one Member from Harwich. 
His opponent was the son of a gentleman 
who it was expected would be Lord Chan- 
cellor, and the walls of the town were 
covered with placards, calling on the elec- 
tors ‘‘to vote for the son of the Lord 
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Chancellor that is to be, and two Members 
for Harwich.’’ He did not believe in the 
honesty of this measure, and felt assured 
that if the Government had really intended 
to bring in a Bill for the reduction of the 
franchise a measure so full of anomalies as 
the present would not have been presented, 
Whenever an honest measure should be 
brought in it should have the support of 
himself and of his constituents. As an illus- 
tration of the measure he would take the 
borough which he had the honour to repre- 
sent. It was proposed to group Harwich 
with Maldon. Now the President of the 
Board of Trade might have given his col- 
leagues important information with respect 
to that part of the country. The distance 
between the towns, as the crow flies, was 
thirty miles, but there were six or seven 
ferries to be crossed, and with a good north- 
east wind, of which no one had a better 
knowledge than the right hon. Gentleman, 
it would take a week to reach the extreme 
points. At all events, it took three or 
four hours to cross four miles of the dis- 
tance, and it would take a week to accom- 
plish the whole. He did not object to forty 
miles in an express train, but taking into 
account the long stoppages it would take a 
day to get from one place to another. 
Again, there was this difference between 
the two towns—in Harwich there were no 
freemen ; in Maldon, there were something 
like 700. In Harwich the women had no 
vote; but in Maldon all the women had 
votes, for the freemens’ daughters carried 
their freemanship along with them, and 
bestowed it on their husbands. The result 
would be, if the proposed grouping took 
place, that the candidate would not only 
have to canvass all the men in Harwich and 
Maldon, but also all the young women in 
Maldon who were going to be married, in 
order to see how their husbands would vote. 
The President of the Board of Trade was 
the only Member of the Cabinet who knew 
anything about that part of the country ; 
but, with his usual placid demeanour, he 
said nothing, and did less, which was the 
way he generally conducted the business of 
his Department. The right hon, Gentleman 
might have told his colleagues that near 
Harwich was Manningtree, which was the 
centre of an important navigation, and he 
thought it would surprise everyone that 
neither Manningtree nor a town like Chelms- 
ford, in which the assizes were held, and 
which was the head-quarters of the militia, 
should have attracted the attention of the 
Government when they were considering & 
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scheme of re-distribution. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, however, on geographi- 
cal principles, had strangely forgotten the 
claims of both these places. In their 
grouping the Government seemed to have 
forgotten that there was a single railway 
in the country. They did not seem to un- 
derstand the changes which the railway 
system had made in regard of the centres 
of commerce and business. As to any sup- 
posed antagonism to the working man, all 
he could say was that to working men he 
owed all he possessed, and that he often 
envied those who earned by the sweat of 
their brow that which others earned by the 
exercise of their brain. He (Major Jervis) 
did not like to diseuss matters of philosophy 
with so great a man as the hon. Member 
for Westminster ; but whilst he would be 
glad to give the working men every oppor- 
tunity of making their views known to 
Parliament, he could not agree with the 
hon. Member as to the effect of introducing 
the working man into the House of Com- 
mons. When the Franchise Bill was first 
brought before the House, although he did 
not altogether agree with it, he thought 
there was something handsome in the Go- 
vernment bringing the working man within 
the franchise. He observed that the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Stuart Mill) had fallen 
asleep; but, perhaps, some one else would 
answer for him. The House of Commons 
was not fond of hearing any class speak 
about itself; and he believed that if a 
working man got up there to tell them what 
he wanted, he would not receive the same 
amount of attention as the hon. Member 
for Westminster would if speaking on 
his behalf, because in the former case 
it would be supposed that the individual 
was speaking for his own benefit or that 
of his class, and this was a point on which 
the House was exceedingly jealous. But 
he could not understand, if they wanted 
to bring the working man into that House, 
why the Government should not have done 
something to reduce the expenses of the 
elections. On this point he could not do 
better than refer to the borough of Ches- 
ter, in which it might have been presumed 
the leader of that House would take some 
small interest. What would it cost a 
working man to get into the little borough 
of Chester? In the city of Chester there 
were only 32,000 inhabitants. The num- 
ber of electors was 2,474, of whom 2,146 
voted at the last election. There were 
four candidates at that election, and the 
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for each candidate. He wanted to know 
whether there was any law to limit the 
expenditure at elections. Had he been a 
candidate for Chester he should not have 
liked to send in an account of £2,369. 
He should have been afraid that he and 
his account would be sent to a Committee 
upstairs. He believed that 115 of the 
electors got paid £18 apiece for acting 
as messengers, and there were other sums 
paid to persons who acted as clerks or 
performed other services. It was quite 
plain they could not expect any working 
man to come forward for the city of 
Chester if so large a sum was to be 
thrown upon him in the shape of illegal 
expenses. The same thing was true of 
the large constituences. In Finsbury, for 
instance, the expenses of one of the 
losing candidates (Mr. Cox), as given by 
the returning officer, amounted to only 
£159, while the expenses of the success- 
ful candidate were returned at £6,142. 
They had heard a great deal of the anxiety 
of the working man for the possession of 
the elective franchise ; but the fact was 
that where there was no great contested 
election the working men seemed to care 
very little about what was going on. At 
the last election in Kingston--on-Hull there 
were 895 voters who did not vote; in 
Leeds, 1,129; in Sheffield, 2,646; in 
the City of London, 4,560 ; in Lambeth, 
9,844; in Finsbury, notwithstanding the 
great expenditure, he had noticed 12,344 
did not vote; and in Marylebone, 12,221 
did not vote. He did not think these facts 
spoke very strongly for the desire of the 
working men to use their vote. They 
all knew, speaking conscientiously, that 
among a certain class of voters there were 
many who cared very little for the fran- 
chise unless they got some immediate 
benefit from its exercise. There was a 
wonderful example of this in the borough 
of Devonport. The small but trivial sum 
of 10s. paid in the shape of compensa- 
tion for loss of time in going to the poll 
induced the dockyardmen to vote. The 
Committee upstairs unseated the Mem- 
bers upon the ground of bribery; their 
successors, he supposed, did not follow 
the practice, and the result was that the 
men remained in the dockyard and did 
not vote at all. There was another point 
that should be considered—had the Go 
vernment any idea of the extent to which 
the lodger franchise would be available? 
He believed they had not. In the bo- 
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Finsbury lodginghouses existed by the 
thousand the existence of which was little 
known, and far less of their inmates. 
The consequence was that they would be 
wholly unable to control the number of 
the electors. He had shown that with 
reference to expense they were not open- 
ing the door to working men, and it was 
evident from the instructions which had 
been given by the Government for making 
up the electoral statistics that they rather 
wished to exelude those who had made 
their way as working men, for foremen 
and head men among their fellows were 
not to be returned. Was this really 
meant as an honest Bill, or was it not? 
It appeared to him to be intended rather 
to keep out the working man than to 
admit him within the electoral pale. He 
could not help thinking if the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had turned his atten- 
tion in these critical times, when so many 
had been thrown out of work, to consider 
seriously how he could provide profitable 
employment for the labouring classes, he 
would confer upon them a much more 
valuable boon than by attempting to pass 
a Bill for which many of them cared not 
& rap. 
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that the Motion had come from some other 
quarter. But the Amendment was above- 
board, and it was right that the House 
should deal with it. If it were carried, in 
what position would the House be placed ? 
They had been discussing Reform early 
and late for the best part of three months ; 
a great many eloquent speeches had been 
made, and the result of it all would be 
that the country would be unable to draw 
any conclusion as to the opinion which the 
House entertained on the question. Whe- 
ther they wished to reduce the franchise 
—whether they were in favour of the £7 
franchise or not—the country would be 
entirely unable to judge. Was that a 
desirable position in which the House 
should be placed? What was there in 
this question of Reform that prevented them 
bringing it to a clear and definite issue, 
and deciding in one way or the other? 
The Government had stated their views; 
why could they not have a definite issue 
on the other side? There never was an 
occasion when there was such a contrast 
between the great principles put forward, 
the eloquent speeches made, and the posis 
tively trivial issues on which the question 
was to be decided. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Calne unfurled his 


would not detain the House long at that) brilliant and sparkling banner, but, instead 
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Bill. He did not complain of it. It was/ did not touch in the slightest degree the 


not unnatural that the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman should look with some suspicion 
and jealousy on the proposal of the Go- 
vernment, although he could have wished 
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question whether the franchise should be 
reduced or not, or at what figure it should 
be put. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
said he had endeavoured to discover the 
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principle of the Re-distribution Bill, which 
he imagined to be the grouping of small 
boroughs. But the first principle of the 
Bill was the same in 1866 as in 1859— 
namely, that additional Members ought to 
be given to large towns and counties, and 
thus its main principle was one of enfran- 
chisement. But in order to find Members 
for these populous places, there was a ne- 
cessity that the smaller boroughs should 
lessen their representation. And thus it 
happened that the next principle was one 
of disfranchisement. The grouping of 
those disenfranchised boroughs was the 
third principle of the Bill, but the one 
comparatively of least importance; and 
even if the House were to come to the 
resolution that the proposed groups ought 
not to be retained as portions of the Bill, 
there was nothing in that decision that 
could fairly be said to affect the principle 
of re-distribution at all. His right hon. 
Friend the Member for Calne last night em- 
ployed all his eloquence in favour of the 
small boroughs, and threw quite a halo 
round their existence. Into that contro- 
versy he would not enter, but must remind 
the House that a Member without a con- 
stituency simply represented power without 
responsibility, a principle which, if carried 
out, struck at the root of the whole repre- 
sentative system. The anomalies which 
sprang up in connection with our institu- 
tions served, in many cases, good and 
valuable purposes, although not the pur- 
poses for which they were originally in- 
tended. These smaller boroughs, no doubt, 
had often served as places through which 
distinguished statesmen might step into 
Parliament, when, by the turn of polities, 
or the accident of fortune, they were de- 
prived of seats elsewhere; but this view 
must be subordinated to the broader prin- 
ciples of the Constitution. To assert that 
one man, or that many men, might rightly 
sit in that House on behalf of constituen- 
cies to whom he or they were utterly irre- 
sponsible, was a doctrine fraught with 
danger and utterly unconstitutional. These 
boroughs whieh were proposed to be 
grouped were places over which the tide 
had gone, they were retrograding, and no 
longer what they had been. The hon. 
and learned Member for Belfast asked the 
Attorney General how he was to stand 
upon the ancient lines of the Constitution 
in defending the grouping of small bo- 
roughs. But why should they not be 
grouped? His hon. Friend the Member 
for the Wick Burghs was much cheered 
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on the first night of the Reform debate 
when he said that according to the figures 
in his hands there was much more need 
for disfranchisement than enfranchisement, 
and the very same Member had cheered 
as loudly the defence of small boroughs by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Calne. As to the principle of grouping 
there was nothing more unreasonable in 
grouping boroughs together in order to 
preserve to them some share of representa- 
tion than there was in selecting them in 
the first instance to confer upon them a 
share of the representation. The pro- 
posal of the Government took the middle 
course between entire disfranchisement and 
leaving them as they were. The hon, and 
learned Gentleman opposite said boroughs 
in Scotland were grouped in order to give 
a borough representation. lowever, the 
right hon. Gentleman’s historical know- 
ledge was at fault, or he would have known 
that every borough in Scotland sent repre- 
sentatives to the Scottish Parliament, and 
that they were grouped together not for 
the purpose of enlarging but of diminish- 
ing the representation. { Sir Hoen Carns: 
I said the English Parliament.] But the 
British Parliament by the Act of Union 
adopted the Scotch principle of grouping, 
and therefore his hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General was perfectly justified 
in what he had stated. In dealing, there- 
fore, with a cognate question, and one en- 
tirely analogous, what could be more rea- 
sonable than to introduce the system of 
grouping, where the present representation 
admittedly could not be maintained in its 
| present proportions ? The right hon. Gen- 
'tleman the Member for Buckinghamshire 
seemed under the impression that the 
Scotch boroughs were unrepresented at 
the time [Mr. Disraett: Not the bo- 
roughs, the constituencies.| The consti- 
tuencies had never been represented till the 
Reform Bill. With the hon. and gallant 
Mover of the Amendment and the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite it had been mat- 
ter of complaint that large and populous 
unrepresented towns had been passed over 
in the grouping of the boroughs. The 
hon, and learned Gentleman the Member 
for Belfast objected on a different ground. 
He said the system of grouping proposed 
would destroy the identity of boroughs, 
But surely, whether a borough were grouped 
with a represented or unrepresented town 
its identity would equally be swallowed up. 
What was this identity of a borough on 








which so much stress was laid? It was 
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true that some boroughs lay on the sea 
coast and others inshore, but the dissimi- 
larity between various classes and the 
difference in their social positions was even 
greater in counties than between boroughs, 
however wide apart. In boroughs again, 
a man living in one street knew very little 
of his neighbour in the next; and one of 
the recommendations of large constituen- 
cies lay in the variety of opinions, associa- 
tions, and sympathies, by which in the 
aggregate they were animated. Geographi- 
cal position was supposed to be of great 
importance in the grouping of boroughs, 
but this consideration was by no means con- 
clusive. It was some little distance from 
Ayr to Oban and from Oban to Inverary, and 
yet in practice no great inconvenience re- 
sulted from the circumstance. The group- 
ing together of four boroughs might have 
a tendency to increase expense, but by no 
means to the degree which had been 
represented. He knew something, he was 
sorry to say, of this question of expense 
himself, but he knew also that many con- 
tests in the Scotch boroughs were con- 
ducted at no greater expense than would 
be incurred in a single represented town. 
Traditional bribery, he believed, would 
become most difficult of maintenance in 
the face of a system of grouping. The 
system of bribery was traditional in Eng- 
land, and it was because it was not so in 
Scotland that it prevailed to so much 
smaller an extent in that country. But 
when once they united two or three places 
into one constituency the opportunities of 
corrupt practices must be very much di- 
minished, and he should expect, as one of 
the results of the Government measure, a 
considerable decrease in bribery at elec- 
tions. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
—passing from what was a fair and distinct 
argument—had said that he could not help 
looking to see what would be the party 
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result of the scheme of re-distribution, and | 


he had made an ingenious statement to show 
that if the figure had been fixed somewhat 
higher the Government might have done 
themselves a little more harm. He said 
that if the limit had been fixed at 10,000 
it would have been so much the worse for 
them on the Government side of the House. 
On this, he would remark that when the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire introduced his Bill in 
1859, he had also drawn a line, and had 
stated that in order to procure the neces- 
sary seats some arbitrary rule must be laid 
down, and that the only condition which the 
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House ought to make was that it should be 
impartially applied. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had talked about ignorance, and 
had said that the Reform Bill of 1832 drew 
the line under 10,000. The fact, however, 
was that it drew the line under 4,000. 
Well, that Bill took away a Member from 
every borough with a population under 
4,000. The Bill of 1859 drew the line 
at 6,000 ; that of 1860 at 7,000; and 
that of 1866 drew the line at 8,000. Now, 
however, it was represented that the line 
of 8,000 was entirely arbitrary, because 
certain party results were supposed to ensue 
from it. Why, an equally good argument 
might be brought forward wherever the 
line was drawn. At the same time, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would easily 
understand that the lower you went in this 
respect the greater became the Conserva- 
tive strength, and the higher you went 
the greater became the Liberal strength. 
If they went up to 15,000, you would find 
the Liberal element in greater preponder- 
ance, and if they went up to 20,000 it 
would be still moreso. In fact, they would 
find the boroughs with the largest popula- 
tions almost entirely possessed by Liberal 
representatives. The Government had 
taken a medium line in this matter, and 
he did not think that it was fairly open to 
objection. Well, then with regard to 
grouping. Was there anything so very 
absurd in this ? He could not go iuto 
details as to which borough should be tied 
to which, or whether it was better that it 
should belong to one group or to another. 
Surely these were points that could properly 
be considered in Committee, and it was 
impossible to pretend that they affected 
the principle of the Bill. The Bill em- 
bodied two principles with regard to group- 
ing. The first was, not to group unrepre- 
sented towns with a large town already 
represented ; and the second was, not to 
group unrepresented towns of considerable 
size with smaller unrepresented towns. It 
would not be reasonable, for instance, to 
tack on Wallingford to a town like Oxford ; 


/and, on the other hand, it was not de- 


sirable to group the smaller boroughs with 
unrepresented towns, which had no other 
claim to representaticn except the cireum- 
stance of their being in the vicinity of some 
decaying or rotten borough. The right 
hon, Gentleman the Member for Bucking- 
hamshire wished to eliminate the urban 
element out of the counties, so as to leave 
a purely agricultural constituency. In his 
opinion, however, that was uot consistent 
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with the Constitution of this country, and 
it would be the greatest possible evil. It 
was, on the contrary, the existence of the 
urban element in the counties which made 
them a valuable part of the representation. 
However, he would pass from that subject 
to what had been said about the three 
Members for counties. His right hon. 
Friend the Member for Calne recognized 
in that the principle of electoral districts, 
but hon. Gentlemen were always discover- 
ing some principle which in reality was 
not involved in the present measure. They 
found universal suffrage in a £7 franchise 
and electoral districts in a simple proposal 
to add a third Member to certain counties. 
It should be borne in mind, however, that 
no fewer than seven counties already sent 
three Members to Parliament. It was ob- 
jected that in unicorn counties the minority 
would be oppressed ; but he had always 
thought that the advantage of having three 
Members was that the minority would be 
represented. In fact, it would be found 
that in the seven counties which now re- 
turned three Members there was no contest, 
while in four of them representatives were 
in polities two to one. Then it was said 
that the boundaries of boroughs ought to 
have been settled first of all. But he would 
ask whether any Government had ever pro- 
posed to dothat first ? It was not done in 
1859 ; on the contrary, the boundaries were 
to be settled after the Bill, and, if he was 
not mistaken, they were to be settled upon 
a plan very similar to that now proposed 
by the Government. At all events, that 
was a question of detail which might be 
discussed in Committee. Surely they ought 
not to discard both the Franchise and the 
Redistribution Bills beeause the question 
of boundaries had not been decided. He 
was quite certain that the House would 
never come to such a result. The right 
hor. Gentleman went on to discuss the 
question of the franchise, and talked of 
household suffrage as if it necessarily im- 
plied universal suffrage. He thought a 
very erroneous notion was prevalent as to 
the opinions entertained in former times on 
the question of lowering the franchise. It 
was thought that a £7 franchise was the 
invention of the advanced school of Liberal 
politicians, and that the old constitutional 
Liberal party ought to be careful, and 
jealous, and suspicious how they followed 
auch leading. This was not the case. In 
the year 1797 there was a Motion made 
in the House of Commons for the Reform 
of Parliament, and the proposition was that 
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there should be household suffrage. That 
proposition was supported in some most 
remarkable speeches, one of which was de- 
livered by Lord Grey, the author of the 
Reform Bill of 1832. Mr. Fox also sup- 
ported the Motion in one of the most power- 
ful and fervid speeches that he ever deli- 
vered. He mentioned these facts to show 
that the idea of trusting the people did not 
emanate from the Manchester school. He 
had listened with admiration and wonder 
to the brilliant speeches of the right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for Calne, and he 
wondered, not only at the consummate 
ability displayed, but also at the strange 
doctrines he held respecting the represen- 
tation of the people. 1t appeared that the 
right hon. Gentleman was not simply afraid 
of democracy, but that he denied the whole 
virtue of the representative principle. He 
could not reconcile the views of the right 
hon. Gentleman with that great life-giving 
principle which lay at the root of our free 
institutions, He said that what were wanted 
were men of culture, of education, gentle- 
men of good manners and good position to 
conduct the affairs of this country. That 
was true, but those things did not flourish 
except in the free air of popular opinion. 
It had never been possible to get the best 
blood of the country to devote nights and 
days to labour for the good of the country, 
save in those lands where free institutions 
existed in the sphere of democracy. His 
right hon. Friend would act as a forester 
who would nurse and train up his trees 
one day merely to cramp the vigour of 
their flourishing maturity. Without the 
free air of Liberal institutions and popular 
opinion they would wither. His right hon. 
Friend said, ** We are all for government 
by numbers ;”’ well, representative govern- 
ment was government by numbers ; and if 
he did not mistake the House of Commons 
was simply an embodiment of democracy; 
for democracy meant the government of 
the people; and if the Members of the 
House of Commons did not represent them 
he did not know who did. He used that 
term as a distinction from oligarchy and 
government by classes. Our government 
was not a democracy, but a mixed govern- 
ment of Lords and Commons. The oli- 
garchial element was entirely excluded, 
He ventured to say that his doctrine had 
never been gainsaid by any writer on the 
Constitution—namely, that the House of 
Commons was an embodiment of demo- 
cracy—an embodiment of government by 
numbers. It did not follow, however, upon 
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this that every one should be admitted to 
the franchise. A man was enfranchised 
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because he was a citizen, and because he | 


was qualified to exercise the franchise ; 
and those were excluded who were not 
qualified to give an intelligent, indepen- 
dent, and honest vote. Intelligence, inte- 
grity, and independence were the things 
sought, and when found the task was done. 
That was the true doctrine of a Liberal 
and free Government ; and he ventured to 
say that in carrying it out to its proper 
conclusion they would lose none of those 
ornaments of the culture, and the acquire- 
ment of which his hon. Friend was so 
justly proud. Instead of losing those qua- 
lities they would gain them because they 
flourished in the air of freedom. He was 
not afraid of the working classes. The 
House had heard too much about class 
influence—there was nothing of the kind 
recognized in the Constitution. The coun- 
try did not depend merely upon the fran- 
chise, but upon other and more subtle ele- 
ments. This country had its roots deep 
in the soil of old tradition. It was strength- 
ened, nourished, and nurtured by the at- 
mosphere of free public opinion, and that 
being the case he had no fear at all. The 
Constitution would be strengthened by fol- 
lowing out or returning to its first prin- 
ciples, and carrying enfranchisement to 
those who were qualified by industry, in- 
tegrity, and intelligence to exercise it, and 
drawing such a line as would best suit and 
promote the interests of the country. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS moved the 
adjournment of the debate. 

Lorp ELCHO: Before the Motion is 
agreed to 1 wish to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether, in the event of the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for Wells 
being rejected, it is the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to proceed with the 
Bill now before the House, and to endea- 
vour with their whole power to carry it 
through Parliament during the present 
Session? I ask this question on behalf of 
those Gentlemen who, at a great sacrifice, 
but in obedience to a sense of public duty, 
have felt themselves obliged to oppose the 
proceedings of Her Majesty’s Government 
with reference to the question of Reform. 
They have no desire, I am sure, to place 
the Government in any difficulty that can 
be avoided, and it is quite evident that if 
the Government does not intend to per- 
severe with the measure no useful purpose 
will be served by forcing those Gentlemen 
to divide against them on this question. 
It is currently reported and generally 
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believed in the House that Her Majesty’s 
Government intend to withdraw or not 
proceed with their Bill provided they have 
a majority in the division. Now, if this 
be so—if this be the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government—it should be an- 
nounced at once, in justice to Gentlemen 
who, as] have said, from a strong sense of 
duty, have felt themselves bound to place 
themselves in opposition to Her Majesty’s 
Government on this question, but who still 
belong to the same party. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER: It appears to me that, if my 
noble Friend had found himself under an 
obligation to put a question of an unusual 
character upon the Motion to adjourn the 
debate, he certainly would have done well 
to have conveyed to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment his intention of putting that 
question. It is not, however, simply on 
the ground of his having failed to give the 
slightest intimation of his intention that I 
shall found the answer I now give. I know 
nothing whatever of the rumours and 
nothing of the belief to which the noble 
Lord refers. What are the means and 
sources of his information he knows better 
than Ido; but as I know nothing of those 
rumours and nothing of that belief, I con- 
fess I am extremely sceptical as to the 
existence of the one or the currency of the 
other, and I am wholly incapable of 
affording any satisfaction to the curiosity 
of the noble Lord in regard to the question 
he has put. Sir, the proper time for de- 
claring the intentions of the Government 
with respect to the Motion of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Wells will be when | 
have the honour of addressing the House 
in the course of the debate, and I must re- 
quest my noble Friend to have the goodness 
to wait till that time comes in order to 
obtain such information as, in the exercise 
of the best judgment we can form with 
respect to the performance of our duty and 
the public interests, it may then be in our 
power to give. 

Motion agreed to. 

Debate further adjourned till Monday 


next. 


RAILWAY COMPANIES’ SECURITIES BILL AND 
RAILWAY DEBENTURES, &e., REGISTRY BILL. 

Select Committee on Railway Companies’ Se- 
curities Bill and Railway Debentures, &c., 
Registry Bill nominated :—Mr. Miner G1sson, 
Mr. Tatzor, Sir Francis Gotpsmip, Sir James 
Fereusson, Mr. Tuomson Hanxey, Mr. Scovur- 
rretp, Mr. Leeman, Mr. Ayrton, and Mr. 
Goxpner :—Five to be the quorum. 


House adjourned at half after Twelve 
o’clock, till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, June 4, 1866. 


MINUTES.]— Took the Oath—The Lord Pon- 
sonby of Imokilly. 

Pustic Bius — First Reading — Lunacy Acts 
(Scotland) Amendment * (138); Glebe Lands 
(Scotland) * (139). 

Report—Ecclesiastical Leases (Isle of Man) * 
(134). 


THE ROYAL PATRIOTIC FUND. 
EXPLANATION, 


Eart NELSON desired to explain the 
apparent discrepancies between the Ques- 
tion asked by him on Friday evening and 
the answer given by the noble Duke op- 
posite (the Duke of Somerset), relative to 
the Royal Patriotic fund. On that occasion 
he addressed the noble Duke as President 
of the Royal Patriotic Fund, and had 
pointed out the fact that it was to him the 
Commissioners looked for the summonses 
calling them together when they were in 
difficulties, and that difficulty had arisen 
in calling the Commissioners together in 
consequence of the noble Duke’s somewhat 
sudden resignation. If he remembered 
rightly, the noble Duke stated that at the 
time of his resignation he was simply act- 
ing as deputy for the Duke of Newcastle. 
The original Commission showed that the 
late Prince Consort was the first President, 
but after his lamented decease the Duke of 
Newcastle was elected to the chair, and 
always acted as Chairman at the subsequent 
meetings and discharged those which 
had formerly been performed by the Pre- 
sident. On his illness the noble Duke 
opposite (the Duke of Somerset) was re- 
quested to summon the Commission to- 
gether, and it was to him that the Mem- 
bers of the Commission subsequently looked 
for direction in their proceedings. Another 
apparent discrepancy was the date of the 
last meeting of the Commission, which he 
had stated to be the 26th of July, 1864. 
It was, however, perfectly true that a 
meeting was held on the 10th of March, 
1865, but he (Earl Nelson) had not referred 
to that meeting because it was specially 
summoned for a special object. The noble 
Duke having been outvoted in reference to 
Captain Fisborne’s explanation, and having 
made a statement in reference toa new Com- 
mission, stated his intention to retire from 
the Commission because he did not wish to 
in the responsibility of a decision in 
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which he did not concur. He (Earl Nelson) 
had been surprised to hear that the noble 
Duke regarded his resignation as implying 
a complete separation from the Commis- 
sion. He had indeed believed that the 
noble Duke had withdrawn his resignation, 
and he based that belief on the opinion that 
if the noble Duke had persevered in intend- 
ing to resign, a meeting would subsequently 
have been called for the purpose of con- 
sidering the subject ; and on the report 
that the noble Duke had so far withdrawn 
his resignation as to consent to act upon 
the new Commission, and that he had acted 
in behalf of the Fund in the matter of com- 
pleting the arrangements for the new Com- 
mission. He was happy to be able to add 
that notwithstanding the apparent mis- 
understanding, the interests of the Fund 
had not suffered in any way, and under 
the management of an admirable Executive 
Committee the affairs of the Fund were 
efficiently and satisfactorily administered. 

Tae Duxe or SOMERSET said, he 
differed from the noble Earl as to the effi- 
cient management of the Fund, and not 
being satisfied with the manner in which 
it was conducted, he resigned, and did not 
wish to be again connected with the Com- 
mission. 


METROPOLITAN RAILWAY (ADDITIONAL 
POWERS) BILL.—SECOND READING, 


Lorpv REDESDALE, in moving the 
second reading of this Bill, wished to call 
the attention of their Lordships to one of 
its clauses, to which objections had been 
raised both in the other House of Parlia- 
ment and in the public press—he referred 
to the clause by which the amount to be re- 
covered in certain cases of death by accident 
was restricted to £100. The intention in 
introducing this clause had been quite 
misunderstood. By their original Act the 
Metropolitan Railway Company were re- 
quired to send one train in the morning 
and another in the evening, each way at 
the fare of 1d., for the use of the working 
classes; but it was provided that in the 
event of an accident occurring to those 
trains the amount of compensation to those 
injured or to the families of those killed 
should not exceed the sum of £100. The 
trains running under the provision of the 
Act were much used by the labouring 
classes, not less than from 8,000 to 10,000 
per week travelling by them. The company 
wished to extend this peculiar class of ac- 
commodation by running three of these 
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trains every morning, and by giving liberty 
to every person holding a ticket for those 
trains to return by any train in the 
afternoon. A_ clause had, therefore, 
been inserted in the Bill before them 
limiting the amount of compensation in 
the event of any accident occurring to 
persons travelling on the Company’s line 
with these labouring-class tickets to £100. 
This arrangement was so beneficial to the 
working classes that it should be adopted ; 
should, however, Parliament refuse to 
sanction the clause the Company would 
have to return to the limited accommoda- 
tion of two trains, one in the morning the 
other in the evening. 


Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 
2°”—( The Lord Redesdale.) 


Lorn STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
thought their Lordships should not with- 
out careful consideration assent to the in- 
troduction into a Railway Bill of a new 
principle limiting the amount of compen- 
sation to be paid by the Railway Company 
in case of accidents arising upon their 
line. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, it was not the 
introduction of a new principle. It already 
existed in the Act under which these 
workmen’s trains had been started, and he 
thought it was only reasonable to apply it 
to those who took advantage of the ordi- 
nary trains with a workman’s ticket. 

Tae Eart or DERBY said, he thought 
the explanation satisfactory. It was only 
extending the provisions of the present 
law. At the same time, they must take 
care that they did not inadvertently sanc- 
tion that which might inflict great injury 
on the community. 

Lorpv EGERTON wished to know whe- 
ther it was proposed to extend the principle 
to all the other railways. He thought that 
the introduction of a clause which would 
put aside the law of compensation as con- 
tained in Lord Campbell’s Act was most 
objectionable. 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY sup- 


posed that the introduction of the clause | 


limiting the amount of liability must be 
regarded as a sort of payment to the Com- 
pany for the additional facilities they pro- 
posed to give to the public. 

Lorp REDESDALE remarked that the 
Bill was opposed, and therefore any person 
objecting to its provisions might discuss 
the matter before the Committee. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read the second 
time 


‘Lord Redesdale 


{LORDS} 
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PRIVATE BILLS, 
STANDING ORDER No. 184, 


Lorpv REDESDALE, in moving certain 
alterations in their Standing Orders re- 
lating to Bills authorizing the construction 
of Railways, said, he wished to recall to 
the recollection of their Lordships the 
speeches he had made on two former occa- 
sions with reference to the finance of Rail- 
way Companies. This subject, although 
of very great importance, had this advan- 
tage—that it was one their Lordships could 
discuss without being influenced by party 
feeling. The question, indeed, was one 
into which it would be highly unbecoming 
to introduce any private feeling whatever; 
and, for himself, his principle of action 
had always been never to introduce to the 
notice of the House any matter connected 
with the office he had the honour to hold 
with the slightest feeling of party spirit. 
In such matters he had invariably acted 
quite independent of what might be the 
feeling of the noble Earl the First Minister 
of the Crown, on the one hand, or of the 
noble Earl the leader of the Opposition on 
the other. In like manner, he trusted 
their Lordships would give a calm and 
impartial hearing to the subject, which, 
although not a very lively one, deserved 
their serious and careful consideration. 
The question, however, was a very plain 
and common sense one, and he thought 
their Lordships would without difficulty 
come to the conclusion that the Standing 
Orders on this subject required alteration. 
The question they had to consider con- 
cerned not only railways, but affected the 
whole financial interests of the country in 
every respect. When he called attention 
to this subject a short time since he was 
told that he exaggerated its importance ; 
but he thought that the occurrences of the 
last few weeks must have satisfied their 
Lordships, and all who took an interest in 
the monetary affairs of the country, that 
the manner in which railway speculation 
had been carried on had conduced in no 
‘small degree to the embarrassments in 
which the country had been lately in- 
velved ; and he thought that the failure 
‘of many of the finance companies and 
| banking establishments, of which they had 
recently had so many, could be traced back 
‘in a great degree to the manner in which 
| they had become involved in railway specu- 
lations. The great importance of the 
| question arose from the amount of capital 
affeeted, for the amount of capital in-. 
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volved annually in railway speculations | like that made by an heir when he entered 
/upon an estate which he had heavily 


was equal to our ordinary expenditure 
in time of war, which, as they all 
knew, exercised a great effect upon the 
monetary concerns of the country. It was 
not, however, the mere greatness of the 
sum that created any difficulty (for he he- 
lieved the resources of the United Kingdom 
were quite capable of providing an even 
larger amount), but the manner in which 
these sums were to be raised, and what was 
wanted was, that these undertakings should 
be based on sound principles, affording a 
good security ; whereas, at present, many 
of the schemes that came before Parliament 
were based on no security at all. They 
came into the market merely as schemes, 
and with the exception of the lines pro- 
moted by existing companies they were 
too frequently started by persons who had 
not made the slightest provision for carrying 
them out. Their Lordships would re- 
member that on a previous occasion he 
called attention to a particular instance of 
this, and he now held in his hand a copy 
of Evidence that had been given before a 
Committee of the House of Commons in 
relation to another of these undertakings 
The promoters, it appeared, when ques- 
tioned on the matter, admitted that their 
undertaking had neither Chairman, Di- 
rectors, or Secretary ; that they had made 
no arrangements for raising the proposed 
capital of £1,000,000 ; that they did not 
regard this as necessary before bringing 
in their Bill ; and that it was contingent 
upon the passing of the Bill through Par- 
liament that these apparently essential 
arrangements should be effected. Sup- 
posing this Bill passed—which was not 
unlikely to be the case—the scheme would 
be launched into the money-market with- 
out any provision for raising a farthing of 
the capital. How, then, would the money 
be obtained ? As everybody was aware, 
money could not be raised without any 
security on reasonable terms, and such an 
undertaking was in precisely the same 
position as a young heir, who went into 
the market to raise money on his pros- 
pective estates, the money being, of course, 
lent on very disadvantageous terms. Mil- 
lions were advanced in this manner on 
these speculations, and such a system had 
a very prejudicial effect upon the monetary 
concerns of the country. It was argued, 


indeed, “all this comes right in the end: 
the line is finished, and then the whole | 


thing is settled.” The thing, it was true, 
was settled; but the settlement was just 








any security beyond the undertaking it- 


burdened. He might be able, perhaps, to 
satisfy the claims made upon him, but he 
was left with an empty exchequer. A 
railway constructed in such a manner was 
involved in great embarrassments, and 

could not select better instances of this 
than two great companies with which 
able speculators and contractors had been 
connected. He referred to the Great 
Eastern and the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Companies. He thought he might 
venture to say that the former certainly, 
and, he believed, the latter also, were 
at the present moment practically in- 
solvent; that was to say they were un- 
able to raise a farthing on direct secu- 
rity and on their own credit. Now he 
must say that when they, sitting as Mem- 
bers of the Legislature, saw these things 
going on and took no steps to check them, 
and to base railway legislation on sounder 
principles, they were themselves to some 
extent responsible for the embarrassment 
and confusion from which the money- 
market had lately suffered. It would be 
asked what remedy he proposed? The 
remedy he proposed was that a certain 
proportion of the capital required for the 
carrying out of the undertaking should be 
raised in the first instance as a basis, and 
having this to start with there was a gua- 
rantee that the further sums needed would 
be obtained on fair terms. He regarded 
this as a very practical question, and he 
wished their Lordships to consider it on 
common sense principles. Suppose they 
had an application for the tenancy of a 
very desirable farm, and that the appli- 
cant, on being asked what capital he 
possessed to undertake it, replied that he 
had none, but that if they would let him 
have the farm he should be able to raise 
the capital—would they not tell him that 
the interest he would have to pay under 
such circumstances would allow no margin 
of profit, and that they preferred a tenant 
already possessed of capital, who could 
raise any further sum necessary on rea- 
sonable terms, and who was likely, there- 
fore, to make the occupation a profitable 
one? That was clearly the principle on 
which these speculations should be con- 
ducted. Let there be some capital to start 
with, and then whatever additional sum 
was required could be obtained on fair 
terms; whereas, if the promoters iaunched 
a scheme as a mere speculation, without 
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self, it was evident they could only raise 
money upon it at exorbitant rates. It 
must be remembered that these practices 
affected every branch of industry, for 
persons who wanted to raise money for 
any legitimate purpose were affected by 
the state of the money-market, and 
this system tended to raise the rate of 
interest—and, indeed, had done so to such 
an extent that it was easier at the present 
time to raise money in France than in 
England, albeit the resources of this coun- 
try were so much greater. The cause of 
this was over-speculation and the system 
of raising money without security, thus 
necessitating a very high rate of interest. 
Moreover, great expenses attended the 
raising of money in this way. He had 
received information from authority on 
which he could rely that the sum paid by 
the London, Chatham, and Dover Rail- 
way Company—he did not know in how 
many years—to the agents they had em- 
ployed for raising money amounted to very 
nearly half-a-million. Now, the whole of 
that was added, of course, to the cost of 
constructing the line. Under the present 


system these companies had nothing to 
begin upon but what they could raise by 
borrowing. The last issue of the London, 


Chatham, and Dover was at the rate of 
£27 10s. for £100; and their issue of 
£2,270,000 at that rate only brought in 
£624,250. The consequence was that 
there was an enormous amount of ca- 
pital for which no real money had 
been paid, and no one knew the real 
value of the property. He would now 
direct their attention to some of the 
objections that were urged against his pro- 
posal. First of all, it was said the intro- 
duction of the new system would lead to 
a pause in railway undertakings. He had 
received a pamphlet from a gentleman 
who was very well qualified to express 
an opinion on the subject, Mr. Coates, a 
Parliamentary agent, who stated that he 
thought it would be utterly impossible to 
carry on railway schemes if his (Lord 
Redesdale’s) proposition was adopted. 
There was one sentence in Mr. Coates 
pamphlet which, he thought, gave the 
key to his whole argument. He said there 
were only two sources from which the 
want of railways could be supplied—first, 
the existing companies; and second, con- 
tractors’ lines. Now, that was begging 
the whole question. Railways were for- 
merly made by capital subscribed; and 
what was done formerly might be done 


Lord Redesdale 


{LORDS} 
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again. With regard to the allegation that 
the plan he (Lord Redesdale) proposed 
would occasion the stoppage of large 
works, and throw a large number of 
persons out of employment; his reply was 
that he believed more navvies had been 
thrown out of work by the recent stop. 
page of two of the principal railway con- 
tractors than could ever be displaced by 
the enforcement of any such restrictions 
as his plan proposed. There were scores 
of schemes which had received the sane- 
tion of Parliament during the last three 
Sessions in relation to which not a single 
stroke of work had been done. If they 
could only find money, these schemes 
would be more than sufficient to employ 
all the navvies in England. It was said 
the old railway companies opposed the 
contractors’ lines. No doubt they did, be- 
cause they were not made for the accom- 
modation of the original companies. It 
was the more desirable for a contractor to 
get up such schemes if they could be made 
to work hostilely to one or two independ. 
ent companies. In that respect these lines 
were neither advantageous to the railway 
companies nor to the interests of the public. 
Railways were never so secure as when 
they were prosperous; but railway con- 
tractors could only save themselves by get- 
ting their lines taken off their hands ad- 
vantageously by an independent company. 
Then it was said the restrictions he pro- 
posed would put an end to non-paying 
lines. But why should local schemes not 
have a secure capital in the first instance? 
Existing companies would then hardly 
ever oppose them, and they would be al- 
most sure to obtain the sanction of Parlia- 
ment. There were some lines, no doubt, 
that would not yield an adequate return 
to tempt speculators; but the requisite 
capital should in such cases be found by 
those to be locally benefited. Proprietors 
of settled estates were now enabled to 
charge them to the extent to which they 
would be benefited by a railway, and the 
proprietors in a district ought to act upon 
that principle. Let those raise the funds 
who were to receive the benefit of the 
scheme. Under the present system it 
might be necessary to go about and obtain 
money on pretences such as he had de- 
scribed ; but it was not an honest way of 
obtaining money, and their Lordships were 
parties to the transaction. He thought 
that their Lordships for their own credit 
should look sharply into this matter, and 
he trusted that they would be of opinion 
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that the only way in which security could 
be found for carrying on a sounder system 
was by requiring a certain amount of the 
capital to be provided beforehand-—namely, 
two-thirds. This arrangement would give 
ample room and scope to the contractor, to 
whom the directors might make the offer 
of finding the other one-third. It had 
been objected that this was a proposal to 
adopt a new principle without communi- 
eation with the other House of Parliament. 
All he could say was that nobody had done 
more to bring the Orders of both Houses 
into unison than himself, and if a joint 
action could be promoted in this or any 
other matter he should be most happy to 
assist in producing that result ; but he felt 
it his duty to tell their Lordships that there 
were some influences in the House of 
Commons which made it difficult to carry 
any measure of this sort unless a little 
pressure was exerted for its consideration. 
The expediency of making deposits avail- 
able for the construction of lines was re- 
commended by a Committee of the House 
of Commons two Sessions ago, but that 
took place late in the Session and much 
delay was interposed, and the proposition 
was not carried out. He was, therefore, 
afraid that if their Lordships did not take 
a step in the matter themselves they would 
find a difficulty in inducing the House of 
Commons to come to a decision on the 
point—not from any unwillingness on the 
part of the other House, but because there 
were many ways by which a proceeding 
of this kind could be defeated by delay. 
It was said that what he now proposed 
amounted to a total revolution in respect 
to the principle of railway legislation. 
This he denied, for the subscription con- 
tract was the oldest principle contemplated 
by the Standing Orders on the subject, 
and was only given up because it was 
abused and evaded. His propositions con- 
sisted of a combination of what was 
formerly the universal practice—the sub- 
scription contract with the system of 
deposits ; with this additional advantage, 
that interest was to be paid on the de- 
posits. He certainly wished that their 
Lordships would adopt the Standing 
Orders which he proposed. He would 
remind their Lordships that a Standing 
Order was not an Act of Parliament, 
but could be altered at any time during 
the Session ; and the advantage of agree- 
ing to his Motion would be to make it 
necessary for the House of Commons to 
take some step in the matter. If his pro- 
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position were adopted it would be quite 
open to modification, and he believed that 
what he proposed was the only practical 
way of bringing the question to any result. 
As to the proposal to refer the matter to a 
Select Committee, he believed that this 
was unnecessary, because they had perfect 
information in reference to the question 
already. 

Moved, That the Standing Orders be con- 
sidered in order to their being amended :-— 

Standing Order No. 184. Sections 2 and 
3:— 

2. That in the Case of a Railway Bill au- 
thorizing the Construction of Works by other 
than an existing Railway Company incorporated 
by Act of Parliament, and which has during the 
Year last past paid Dividends on its ordinary 
Share Capital, a Sum not less than Eight per 
Cent.on the Amount of the Estimate of Expense 
(or in the Case of substituted Works of the 
Amount by which the Expense thereof will exceed 
the Expense of the Works to be abandoned), and 
in case of all Bills other than Railway Bills a 
Sum not less than Four per Cent. on the Amount 
of such Estimate or of such Excess as aforesaid, 
shall, previously to the Fifteenth Day of January, 
be deposited with the Court of Chancery in Eng- 
land if the Work is intended to be done in Eng- 
land, or with the Court of Chancery in England 
or the Court of Exchequer in Scotland if such 
Work is intended to be done in Scotland, and 
with the Court of Chancery in Ireland if such 
Work is intended to be done in Ireland ; and if 
the Bill is for the Purpose of Establishing a Com- 
pany for carrying on any Work or Undertaking, 
the Persons in whose Names any such Deposit is 
made must be Subscribers to the Undertaking, and 
their Names must appear as such in the Bill. 

3. That in Cases where the Work is to be made 
out of Money to be raised upon the Security of 
the Rates, Duties, or Revenue to be created by 
or to arise under any Bill under which no private 
or personal pecuniary Profit or Advantage is to 
be derived, a Declaration stating those Facts, and 
setting forth the Means by which Funds are to be 
obtained for executing the Work, and signed by 
the Party or Agent soliciting the Bill, together 
with an Estimate of the probable Amount of such 
Rates, Duties, or Revenue, signed by the Person 
making the same, may be deposited, and in such 
Case no Deposit shall be required, 


to be omitted, and the following Sections 
substituted :— 


2. That in the Case of every Bill of the Second 
Class for creating a Company to construct any 
Work, or for enabling a Company already created 
to construct any Work, when such Company shall 
not have regularly paid during the Two precedin 
Years Dividends on their ordinary Share Capital, 
or when the Share Capital required for the pro- 
posed Work shall equal or exceed their existing 
Share Capital (and if the Company shall have 
more than One Second Class Bill before Parlia- 
ment the Capital proposed to be created by all 
such Bills shall be reckoned together for the Pur- 
poses of this Provision), a Subscription Contract 
beentered into by Twenty Subscribers at least for 
Two Thirds of the Share Capital proposed by the 
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Bill, whereby every Subscriber shall bind himself, 
his Heirs, Executors, and Administrators, to ac- 
cept and pay the Calls on a specified Number of 
Shares in the Undertaking, and every Subscriber 
shall pay, as a Deposit thereon, One Eighth of the 
Amount of each such Share. 


That every Subscription Contract be by Deed, 
and contain the following Particulars :— 

1. The Names, Description, and Residence of 
every Subscriber. 

2. The Amount of each Share, which shall not 
be less than Ten Pounds. 

8. The Number of Shares taken by each Sub- 
scriber, and the Sum paid up in respect thereof. 

4. The total Number and Amount of Shares 
subscribed for, and the total Amount paid up in 
respect thereof. 

That the aggregate of the Sums paid as aforesaid 
shall, previously to the Fifteenth Day of January, 
be deposited with the Court of Chancery in Eng- 
land if the Work is intended to be done in Eng- 
land, or with the Court of Chancery in England 
or the Court of Exchequer in Scotland if such 
Work is intendetl to be done in Scotland, and with 
the Court of Chancery in Ireland if the Work is 
intended to be done in Ireland ; and the Persons 
in whose Names any such Deposit is made must 
be Subscribers to the Undertaking under the 
Subscription Contract, and their Names must ap- 
pear as such in the Bill. 


That in every Bill, in respect of which a Sub- 
seription Contract is required as aforesaid, the 
following Clauses be inserted :— 

1, A Clause providing that no Transfer or 
Agreement for the Transfer of any Share or Por- 
tion of a Share so subscribed for shall have any 
Validity or Effect unless at the Time of such 
Transfer or Agreement Three Fifths at least of 
the Amount of such Share is paid up in answer to 
Calls made thereon, including the Amount paid 
as a Deposit. 

2. A Clause authorizing the Payment out of 
Capital of Interest not exceeding Four per Cent. 
on the Deposit Money and on all Calls made on 
the Shares so subscribed for until they become 
transferable ; such Interest to commence on the 
Deposit from the Fifteenth Day of January and 
on the Calls when the same are paid. 


3. A Clause to the following Effect, viz.:— 
Whereas pursuant to the Standing Orders of 
and to an Act of the Ninth and 
Tenth Years of Her present Majesty, Chapter 
Twenty, a Sum of Pounds, being One 
Twelfth of the Amount of the Share Capital au- 
thorized by this Act, has been deposited with the 
Court of Chancery in England [or with the Court 
of Exchequer in Scotland, or the Court of Chan- 
cery in Ireland, as the Case may be], [or Exche- 
quer Bills, Stocks, or Funds to the amount of 
Pounds have been deposited or trans- 
ferred, pursuant to the said Act, as the Case may 
be} in the Names of 
being Subscribers to the Undertaking under the 
Subscription Contract required by the Standing 
Orders aforesaid in respect of the Application to 
Parliament for this Act: Be it enacted, That 
notwithstanding anything contained in the said 
recited Act, the said Sum of Pounds 
[or the said Exchequer Bills or other Funds, as 
the Case may be) so deposited [or transferred] as 


{LORDS} 
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aforesaid, or the Interest or Dividends thereof, 
shall not be paid or transferred to or on the Ap- 
plication of the Person or Persons or the Majority 
of the Persons named in the Warrant or Order 
issued in pursuance of the said Act, or the Sur- 
vivors or Survivor of them, unless the Company 
shall, previously to the Expiration of the Period 
limited by this Act for the Completion of the 
Works hereby authorized, prove to the Satisfaction 
of the Lords of the Committee of Her Majesty's 
Privy Council for Trade and Foreign Plantations 
that the Company have paid up One Half of the 
Amount of the Capital by this Act authorized to 
be raised by means of Shares, and have expended 
for the Purposes of this Act a Sum equal in 
Amount to such One Half of the said Capital ; and 
if the said Period shall expire before the Company 
shall have given such Proof as aforesaid to the 
Satisfaction of the Lords of the said Committee, 
the Sum so deposited as aforesaid, and the In- 
terest and Dividends thereof, shall immediately 
from and after the Expiration of the said Period 
be forfeited to Her Majesty, and be paid and 
transferred by the Officer or Person in whose 
Name they shall then be deposited or invested to 
the Account of Her Majesty’s Exchequer, and 
when so paid and transferred shall be carried to 
and form Part of the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
The Certificate of the Lords of the said Commit- 
tee that such Proof as aforesaid bas been given 
to their Satisfaction shall be sufficient Evidence 
thereof. 


Proposed Addition to Standing Order CLXXX. 
Sect. 1, Page 27.; after the Word “ Intention ” in 
the 13th Line of Section 1. insert— 

And if it be intended to apply for Powers to 
amalgamate with any other Company, or to sell 
or lease the Undertaking, or to purchase or take 
on Lease the Undertaking of any other Company, 
the Notices shall specify the Company, Person, 
or Persons, with, to, from, or by whom, and the 
Terms and Conditions on which, it is intended 
to be proposed that such Amalgamation, Sale, 
Purchase, or Lease shall be made. 


Proposed Sections to follow Sect. 8. of Standing 
Order CLXXXIX. Page 43— 


[Note.— The Words printed in Italics are 
proposed to be inserted.] 

9. That a Clause shall be inserted in every 
Railway Bill, prohibiting the Payment of any In- 
terest or Dividend in respect of Calls under such 
Bill (except the Interest allowed on the Deposit 
and Calls made on Shares in the Subscription 
Contract under the Provisions of Standing Order 
No. 184., and except the Interest by way of Dis- 
count on Subscriptions prepaid, agreeably to 8th 
Vict. c. 16. s. 24.), out of any Capital which they 
have been authorized to raise, either by means of 
Calls, or of any Power of Borrowing. 


10. That when by any Bill Powers are applied 
Sor to amalgamate with any other Company, or to 
sell or lease the Undertaking, or to purchase or 
take on Lease the Undertaking, of any other Com- 
pany, the Company, Person or Persons, with, to, 
Srom, or by whom, and the Terms and Conditions 
on which, it is proposed that such Amalgamation, 
Sale, Purchase, or Lease.shaill be made, shall be 
specified in the Bill. 

(The Chairman of Committees.) 
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Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, he agreed with the noble Lord (the 
Chairman of Committees) that the trans- 
actions connected with the railway system 
must have an effect on the commerce, 
trade, and financial condition of the 
country ; but he asked, considering the 
picture which the noble Lord drew at the 
beginning of his speech, whether their 
Lordships supposed that they could deal 
properly with such vast transactions by 
passing merely a Standing Order ?— though 
that course of proceeding might have the 
effect of driving capital into other channels 
and impeding the progress of the railway 
system. What reason was there why 
peculiar legislation was more requisite for 
railway companies than to any other com- 
panies? There were only two reasons why 
railways could not be constructed without 
a Private Act with the same freedom of 
trade as other branches of industry were 
carried on—one being, that railway com- 
panies required compulsory powers to take 
private property, and the other that 
validity must be given to their bye-laws, 
by which their business, as public car- 
riers, and other transactions might be be- 
neficially carried on. When Parliament 
conferred these powers on railway com- 
panies they were bound to take care that 
the companies provided the public with 
sufficient accommodation in return; but if 
their Lordships were to undertake to say 
what the management of railways should 
be as between the speculators in such 
schemes and those to whom they- in- 
trusted their money, they undertook a 
task which it was impossible they could 
satisfactorily accomplish. How could a 
speculator, be he contractor or engineer, 
who applied for powers to construct a 
line of railway of twenty or 100 miles, 
tell at the outset what might be the 
expense of its construction, what the cost 
of going before Parliament, what the 
changes which might take place in the 
price of materials or of labour? His noble 
Friend had, he thought, omitted to touch 
in his speech on a point which was of the 
greatest importance—he meant the interest 
of the public as involved in the question 
with which he asked the House to deal. 
He had stated how the Directors of rail- 
ways had mismanaged, and something 
more than mismanaged, their own affairs ; 
but he had neglected to point out the re- 
sults to the country of that which they had 
accomplished. What had been the results 
as regarded the public? How many rail- 
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ways, he should like to know, had been 
made by the use of Lloyd’s bonds that 
would not have been constructed without 
their aid? Would it not be a monstrous 
thing to lay down the doctrine that a great 
public work should not be carried out, be- 
cause the capital which might at first be 
deemed nece for its construction 
should afterwards be exceeded? The cases 
of three railways had been specially 
pointed out in illustration of the argument 
of his noble Friend—one the Stafford 
Railway, in the centre of England, another 
a railway on the southern coast of Ireland, 
and the third a railway in the metropolis, 
But what, he would ask, were the facts 
with regard to those lines? His noble 
Friend himself had on a former occasion 
admitted that the Stafford line was a good 
and useful line; and was it not for the 
advantage of the country, he should like 
to know, that that railway should have been 
made? Then came the case of the Cork and 
Youghal line, which had been alluded to 
as the worst of all, and to whose Directors 
it was imputed that they had been guilty 
of something worse than mis-management, 
inasmuch as, having received £150,000 in 
Lloyd’s bonds, and having applied to the 
shareholders for powers to raise £150,000 
to pay off those bonds, and having got 
the money did not pay off those bonds, 
but applied the money to other purposes, 
How could misconduct such as this be pre- 
vented by means of Standing Orders? Such 
cases must be referred to the Law Courts 
of the country, and could be prevented for 
the future only by some general Com- 
panies’ Act. But what he wished to 
point attention to was the result to the 
public. The railway company in question 
ran from end to end of their line four 
trains a day, while no less than fifteen 
trains a day ran on the branch to Queens- 
town. The line, moreover, was not of 
benefit to Youghal and the district imme- 
diately surrounding it only; it was of 
advantage to the whole Empire, inasmuch 
as the postal communication with Ame- 
rica was carried by this very line. How, 
then, in the case of that line—the grossest 
case of all—had the public so suffered that 
their Lordships should in consequence be 
induced to adopt his noble Friend’s propo- 
sition? There had been mis-management, 
also, it was alleged, in the case of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover; but how 
was their action in that respect to be con- 
trolled by means of a Standing Order? 
There were, he found, sixteen down and 
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fourteen up-trains on that line every day— 
an amount of accommodation being thus 
furnished of which he was sure no noble 
Lord would like to see the public de- 
prived. The Returns of receipts on that 
line for last week were £12,775, showing 
atotal of between £600,000 and £700,000 
for the year. If, then, such results 
were produced under the existing sys- 
tem, he must ask his noble Friend to 
pause before he placed such a barrier as he 
proposed in the way of railway construc- 
tion. It would be, he contended, a com- 
plete misapplication of a Standing Order 
to meddle between shareholders and direc- 
tors, as his noble Friend sought to interfere, 
and he hoped their Lordships would not, 
by acceding to his suggestion, give en- 
couragement to a system of monopoly which 
he could from his own experience state 
would operate most prejudicially. This was 
illustrated by the case of two railway com- 
panies in his neighbourhood, which, having 
a dispute as to the construction of a short 
line which would be of great advantage to 
the district into which it was proposed it 
should run, agreed to refer the matter to 
arbitration, the result of which was an 
award to the effect that the line should 
not be constructed by either. That, he 
thought, was not a decision which ought 
to induce the House to give monopolies to 
railways. Was it to be supposed that, 
when all their other Standing Orders had 
been evaded, the proposed Standing Orders 
would not be evaded also? There was, 
moreover, another objection to their pro- 
ceeding in that manner without consulta- 
tion with the other House of Parliament, 
which was that their Lordships would be 
undertaking to make what would be nei- 
ther more nor less than a law—if it had any 
effect at all. They would throw the whole 
railway world, and not merely those who 
were interested as projectors and specula- 
tors, into great confusion if they insisted 
on one day that there should be a large 
deposit of money, while on the next day 
it might be taken out. The matter was 
one which ought to be more fully inquired 
into. Nobody was more alive than he was 
to the necessity of the regulation of rail- 
ways ; and there were matters which they 
might not be able to regulate by Standing 
Order, and those matters ought to be 
regulated by Bill. Among them he re- 
ferred to the protection of life and pro- 
perty upon railways. He found from a 
Return that in the year 1864 no fewer 
than 220 persons were killed and about 
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800 injured by railway accidents. The 
proposal of the noble Lord was made 
avowedly with the view of stopping the 
progress of railways; but if that course 
were taken they would be going back to 
the policy of the Committee of 1825, which 
rejected the first railway between Man- 
chester and Liverpool. He begged their 
Lordships, if they took any step to check 
railway speculation and the management 
of companies by their directors, to do so 
by an Act of Parliament, and not by a 
Standing Order, of which the only effect, 
if it had any effect at all, must be to arrest 
the progress of the wealth and commerce 
of the country. 


An Amendment moved, to leave out 
from (‘‘ That”) and insert (‘‘ a Select Com- 
mittee be appointed to consider how far it 
is expedient to amend the Standing Orders 
relating to Railways.”)—(Zhe Marquess of 
Clanricarde.) 


Tue Marquess or LANSDOWNE said, 
that if the railways under the existing 
system had been properly laid out there 
might be some weight in the argument of 
the noble Lord who spoke last as to the 
impropriety of impeding railway enter- 
prize. But not one-half of them had 
been so laid out. With regard to the 
question of the subscription contract, the 
proposal now made seemed to him to be 
necessary, and he thought it would havea 
salutary operation on the construction of 
railways, without being unduly restric- 
tive. If it made the progress of these 
works a little slower than it had been, it 
would be a benefit rather than an injury 
to the country. 

Lorp HARRIS said, he was astonished 
at the statement which the noble Lord 
the Chairman of the Committees, with his 
experience, had made with regard to the 
issue of capital by the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway Company. The noble 
Lord, as he understood him, had said that 
the Company had issued the first capital 
at a discount of 42, and the second and 
third capital at a discount of £27 10s. 

Lorpv REDESDALE explained that he 
had said there was an issue of £1,100,000 
additional capital of the Company when 
they gave £40 fully paid up stock 
for £21, and subsequently an issue of 
£2,270,000, when they gave £100 for 
£27 10s. He had no doubt that that was 
issued by the contractors. He had seen 
the terms advertised. That capital was for 
the company’s metropolitan line, 
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Lorp HARRIS said, the fact was that | 
acertain amount of capital was required 
to be raised for what was termed “ the 
Metropolitan Extension” of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway Company. 
The arrangement made was the same as 
that which had been adopted in many 
other cases, and which had been most suc- 
cessful, in regard to the Great Northern 
Railway—namely, that there should be a 
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division of shares. B shares were put out 
at par, and some of them were held as a 
guarantee by the contractors. It was after- 
wards found necessary to make a fresh 
arrangement, and some C shares were 
issued. The contractors found that they 
required other money, and shares were 
issued which came as a third charge on the 
line, and which, consequently, were put 
out at a considerably lower rate. The 
contractors got the money without incon- 
venience, and the shareholders were aware 
of what had taken place. It was agreater 
advantage to the contractors to get that 
money without paying interest upon it 
than to have raised it at a higher rate. 
The London, Chatham, and Dover Railway 
consisted of different portions, and had a 
separate capital, which had nothing to do 
with that for the Metropolitan Extension. 
It had to do with the original line. It was 
a great disappointment to the directors 
that the capital invested in the line had 
not hitherto proved reproductive, but at 
the same time it did not follow that the 
shares would remain at their present mar- 
ket value. The shareholders must wait, 
as on other lines, until the railway could 
earn money enough to pay a sufficient 
dividend. The original stock did not ex- 
ceed £700,000, and nearly £600,000 was 
bought by the holders at a small sum 
above £35; so that if the line met with 
the success for which the directors hoped 
the shares might yet be-worth what they 
had cost. The London, Chatham, and 
Dover Company had its origin in a rail- 
way company formed some years ago to 
accommodate the district between Canter- 
bury and Chatham. That district being 
unable to obtain the accommodation it re- 
_—_ from the South Eastern Company, 
etermined to make a line for itself of 
twenty-five miles in length to connect the 
towns of Chatham and Canterbury. They 
Were subsequently encouraged by the Duke 
of Wellington’s opinion of the military 
importance of the line to go on to Dover. 
They were again unable to induce the 
South Eastern Railway to give them the 
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accommodation they required, and a sepa- 
rate and independent access to London 
was accordingly made. A portion of the 
line—the western extension from Becken- 
ham—was actually a paying line. He 
should be exceedingly glad if a cheaper 
mode of constructing railways could be 
secured, but the proposal of the noble 
Lord the Chairman of Committees would 
have a most prejudicial influence upon 
railway enterprize, and would injuriously 
affect the public interests. 

Eart GREY said, that while he felt 
disposed to support the Motion of the 
noble Marquess for a Select Committee, 
he entirely differed from him as to the 
grounds for that proposal. The noble 
Marquess was quite right in saying that 
the Legislature ought to take no steps the 
effect of which would be to check the for- 
mation of railways; but the present state 
of things prevented the country from get- 
ting the accommodation it required. Rail- 
ways were proposed by persons having no 
real command of capital wherewith to con- 
struct them. Their object was to make a 
profit from the passing of the Bill and the 
construction of the line, and then to get 
rid of the line before it was completed. 
He was far from saying that it was the 
business of Parliament to prevent the 
shareholders in these concerns from losing 
their money. He fully recognized the 


| principle that individuals could take better 


care of themselves than Parliament could 
take care of them; but when the Legisla- 
ture gave power to a company to construct 
a railway, it did two things—it empowered 
them compulsorily to take the property of 
other persons, and. it gave them a virtual 
monopoly of making railways in that dis- 
trict. What was wanted was practically 
to secure that the railway should be judi- 
ciously planned and that it met a real 
want on the part of the public. He be- 
lieved that the lines which were usually 
denominated “non-paying lines” were of 
great importance to the country, and ought 
to be encouraged. The main lines of com- 
munication had already been made, and 
the railways now required were of a minor 
character, and were not calculated to re- 
turn more than a moderate interest upon 
the outlay of their construction; the prin- 
cipal advantage of such railways was to 
be found in the increased value of the dis- 
tricts through which they passed. These 
were the lines that they ought as far as 
possible to encourage, and they ought es- 
pecially to hold out inducements which 
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would lead to the construction of such 
railways by the people who would derive 
the greatest benefit from them when com- 
pleted. With this view two years ago Par- 
liament passed an Act which enabled the 
owners of estates to come forward in sup- 
port of railways which would improve the 
district in which their property was situ- 
ated. At present Railway Bills were chiefly 
promoted by contractors and persons who 
sought their remuneration chiefly from the 
expenses which attended the progress of 
the Bill through Parliament; it was to 
‘these persons a matter of comparatively 
little importance whether the line was 
needed, or whether it was judiciously 
planed, or whether it would be likely to 
make a return to the shareholders, Often- 
times their object was simply to compel 
existing companies to purchase their in- 
terests at extravagant rates. He believed 
that the requirement that a considerable 
portion of the capital should be really 
raised before a line was undertaken would 
be an advantage to the public in the end, 
because while that was not done there was 
no security for the construction of a line, 
and owners of property were left in a 
state of uncertainty as to whether the 
compulsory powers of the Act would be 
exercised or not, and another evil was 
that the money for completing lines 
was raised on disadvantageous terms to 
the detriment of undertakings of a better 
character. Parliament ought, as far as 
possible, to take care that compulsory 
powers and exclusive possession of the 
line of railway should be given to those 
only who had the means of carrying on 
their undertaking, and that the powers 
granted by Parliament should not be em- 
ployed purely for the exclusion of others. 
The present system, instead of tending, 
as his noble Friend supposed, to the pro- 
motion and construction of railways in the 
best manner, and in those parts of the 
country where they were most needed, 
had precisely the contrary effect. It 
tended rather to discredit the whole sys- 
tem of railway enterprize in the public 
mind, and to make people unwilling to 
advance their money for the furtherance 
of such schemes. 

Lorp PORTMAN said, the question 
was not whether the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Company was paying or not, or 
whether the Great Western wished for an 
additional line, but whether the remedy 
proposed by the Chairman of Committees 
was the right one to adopt in order to meet 
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the evil which had been brought under 
their notice. It seemed to him that the 
wiser course would be to send his noble 
Friend’s proposal to a Committee upstairs, 
where it could be carefully considered by 
those of their Lordships who had given 
attention to railway matters, when such 
Standing Orders might be framed as would 
meet the emergencies of the case. He 
placed no faith in the opinion that anything 
which Parliament did would act as a check 
upon speculation. He was old enough to 
remember what took place in 1825 and 
1826, when people squandered their money 
as they had done since, although there 
were no railway schemes in which they 
could invest their capital. The existing 
Standing Orders were framed for the pro- 
tection of those whose property was to be 
compulsorily taken; and having taken 
care that they were sufficient for that pur- 
pose it was now their duty to see what 
could be done to protect shareholders. 
There were, it seemed to him, several de- 
fects in the Resolutions proposed by the 
noble Lord, which would require the at- 
tention of a Select Committee. For in- 
stance, it might, perhaps, be advisable not 
to allow any company to apply to Parlia- 
ment in the same Session for more than 
one second-class Bill; but he thought it 
would scarcely be advisable to make it neces- 
sary that a subscription contract should be 
entered into by at least twenty subscribers. 
In many places the lines constructed were 
short, and purely local in their character. 
It would, therefore, he thought, be unwise 
to require so many subscribers when a few 
good and substantial men would often be 
willing to undertake all responsibility. 
As many subscribers only agreed to take 
shares in the proposed schemes on certain 
conditions, he thought that such conditions 
ought to be stated, and that an order mak- 
ing this necessary should be framed. He 
objected to Clause 2, because it authorized 
the payment of interest out of capital. A 
particular Act of Parliament permitted the 
payment of 4 per cent interest out of 
capital under certain circumstances; but 
the clause to which he referred authorized 
a further payment of interest out of capi- 
tal. Turning to Clause 3 he found that 
the money to be lodged was not to be 
laid out on the works necessary for the 
construction of the line until half the 
amount of the capital had been paid up. 
Lorpv REDESDALE said, that the regu- 
lation referred to was identical with that 
contained in the existing Standing Order. 
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Lorv PORTMAN said, that by Clause 
10 it was provided that when in any Bill 
powers were applied for to amalgamate 
with any other company, or to sell or lease 
the undertaking, or to purchase or take on 
lease the undertaking of any other company, 
the company or persons with whom such 
agreements were to be made and the terms 
and conditions of such agreements should 
be specified in the Bill. In the event of 
such a clause being inserted Parliament 
would have no power to alter the terms 
of those agreements. He thought the 
whole question should be sent before a 
Select Committee. 

Loro STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, he thought it would be highly ob- 
jectionable that one House of Parliament 
should legislate as it were upon the future 
conditions upon which railway companies 
were to be entitled to come to Parliament. 
The Resolutions were framed upon the 
principle of securing prudence in lending 
money for the construction of railways, 
and in the carrying out of such undertak- 
ings; but it did not appear to him that 
those were matters in which Parliament 
ought to interfere, any more than they 
ought to interfere with the management 
of any other commercial transactions. He 
thought the best course that could be 
adopted with regard to the question would 
be to send it before a Select Committee, 
when the opinion of the leading Members 
of the other House who took an interest 
in railway legislation could be ascertained 
as to whether subscription was the best 
mode of insuring the bond fide character 
of the railway schemes brought before 
Parliament, and that by so doing they 
would thus avoid the danger of adopt- 
ing Resolutions which they might after- 
wards have to abandon in consequence 
of the House of Commons refusing to 
join in their views. Subscription as a 
test of that kind had been abandoned be- 
cause it had been found impossible to 
insure that the subscription list was bond 
fide. The principal point they had to in- 
sure was that the persons whose lands 
were compulsorily taken under the powers 
of the Railway Acts should have some 
security that the lines should be completed, 
and as long as that security was obtained 
he saw no reason for throwing impedi- 
ments in the way of lines promoted by 
contractors, who frequently projected and 
constructed through mineral and other dis- 
tricts railways which were of the greatest 
advantage to the localities. He hoped the 
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noble Lord (Lord Redesdale) would not ob- 
ject to the whole subject being sent before 
a Select Committee, and thus ascertain, at 
any rate, how far his propositions were 
likely to receive the assent of the other 
House of Parliament, and not unnecessarily 
interfere with the prosecution of under- 
takings which were of great importance 
tv the country. 

Tae Dvuxe or CLEVELAND thought 
the subject was one for the House to de- 
termine. It would be useless to send the 
question before a Select Committee com- 
posed of Members holding different and 
even hostile views. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he was sorry 
to hear the noble Duke who had just sat 
down raise any objection to the matter 
being sent before a Select Committee. He 
was certainly not prepared without having 
further information upon the subject to 
agree with the noble Lord who proposed 
the alteration as to the extent of the evil 
he complained of, or as to how far it was 
possible to deal with that evil, and as to 
how far the alteration he proposed was 
the best method of extirpating it. He 
should be sorry to force the House to a 
division upon a subject which involved no 
party feeling, especially as the Government 
was greatly indebted to the noble Lord for 
the assistance he had so frequently ren- 
| dered them in matters connected with the 
| regulations of the House. He thought it 
would not be advisable to adopt these 
Resolutions without any communication 
whatever with the other House, and he 
hoped the noble Lord would not object to 
the appointment of a Select Committee. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, he felt him- 
self placed in a difficulty. He feared that 
if he acceded to the Amendment of the 
noble Marquess, the object he had in view 
would be defeated. He had no objection 
to some arrangement being come to 
whereby an opportunity might be afforded 
of taking the opinions of leading Members 
of the other House upon it. At the same 
time he feared that at this late period of 
the Session if a Select Committee of their 
Lordships were appointed, in the terms of 
the Amendment, to consider generally how 
far it was expedient to amend the Stand- 
ing Orders relating to railways, it would 
be impossible to obtain the concurrence of 
the other House. He would be willing to 
withdraw his Motion if he were allowed to 
propose the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee, to consider how far it was right or 
expedient to assent to the amendment of 
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the Standing Order No. 184 which he 
proposed. In this case he would have 
the appointment of the Committee in 
his own hands, and not leave it in the 
hands of a Peer who was opposed to any 
change in the Standing Order. He be- 
lieved that the change would prevent im- 
mature schemes being brought forward in 
November for the next Session ; and in 
that sense so far from impeding the pro- 
gress of the railway system, it would really 
promote it. He thanked the noble Lord 
the Chairman of the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway Company (Lord Har- 
ris) for confirming his statement. 

Tae Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, he was willing to accede to the terms 
of the noble Lord. 


Amendment (by Leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 

Then the Original Motion (by Leave of 
the House) withdrawn ; and a Select Com- 
mittee appointed to consider Alterations 
in Standing Order No. 184, proposing 
that a Subscription Contract shall be 
entered into in certain Cases by the Pro- 
moters of Second Class Bills. 


POOR PERSONS’ BURIAL (IRELAND) 
BILL—(No. 136.)—( The Earl of Belmore.) 
COMMONS AMENDMENT CONSIDERED. 


Commons Reasons for disagreeing to a 
certain Amendment of the Lords considered 
(according to Order). 


Tae Eart or BELMORE said, that 
with regard to this Bill, the Commons 
had disagreed to an Amendment, made by 
this House in Committee after some dis- 


cussion, and for reasons which were 
substantially the same as those which the 
noble Lord the Under Secretary for War 
had used on that occasion, although he 
had not then thought it worth his while 
even to say ‘‘ Not-Content,” on the ques- 
tion being put. The Commons had sent 
up their reasons for disagreeing, which in 
substance were as follows. They called 
this a new kind of relief. Now this was 
not a Bill for the relief of the destitute 
poor, but for the decent burial of the dead. 
Incidentally under this Bill, in some 
cases, the relations of poor deceased per- 
sons might be relieved from the expense 
of burying them; but the object of the 
Bill was to provide for what until two 
years ago was done by the churchwardens 
out of the vestry cess (at which time when 
that fund was abolished)—namely, to pro- 
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vide for the the burial of deceased persons 
whose relatives could not be found, or 
were unable to bear the expense of burying 
them. However, he did not attach any 
great importance to this point, but what 
he did object to was the unsatisfac- 
tory way in which the opposition to the 
clause had been conducted. When he took 
charge of the Bill, he found there would 
be objections made to it, and he told the 
hon. Member who introduced the Bill into 
the House of Commons, that without some 
such clause the Bill was very likely not 
to pass. That hon. Gentleman communi- 
nated with the Irish Government, who 
thought that this was a necessary Bill, and 
he (the Earl of Belmore) was authorized to 
say that under the circumstances the Go- 
vernment would waive their objections to 
the Amendment. The noble Lord opposite 
contented himself with the mild protest 
he then used, and the Bill passed with the 
Amendment. When it went back to the 
other House, however, it appeared that the 
Government had changed their minds, and 
without giving any notice they caused 
the Amendment to be disagreed to. Under 
these circumstances, he would move, pro 
formd, “that this House do insist on its 
Amendment.” If noble Lords thought it 
ought to be retained, he would press his 
Motion, butif not, and the noble Lord (Lord 
Dufferin) opposite chose to move, as an 
Amendment to it, “not to insist,” he 
would accept that Amendment. 


Moved, To insist on the said Amend- 
ment.—( Zhe Earl of Belmore.) 


Logp DUFFERIN, on behalf of the Go- 
vernment, said, he hoped the noble Earl 
would not press his Motion. 

Viscount LIFFORD supported the Mo- 
tion, believing that if it resulted in the Bill 
being dropped it would be so much the 
better. 


On Question, Whether to insist? 
solved in the Negative. 


Re- 


NEW FOREST.—MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Eart NELSON moved— 


That there be laid before this House, any 
Report or Suggestions made to the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests or to the Treasury, 
by Mr. Clutton or others, as to the Value of the 
New Forest if leased for shooting Purposes ; and 
as to the best Mode of dividing the same for the 
Purposes of public Tender ; and any Correspond- 
ence on the Subject either with Mr. Clutton or 
the Deputy Surveyor.—{ The Earl Nelson.) 
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Fart GRANVILLE did not think it 
would be very convenient, or would tend 
to an advantageous arrangement for the 
public in the meantime, to produce these 
confidential communications. 


Motion (by Leave of the House) with- 
draton. 


House adjourned at Eight o’clock, 
till To-morrow, half past 
Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, June 4, 1866. 


MINUTES.]—Srtecr Commirrre—On Rochdale 
Vicarage nominated; on Commons (Metro- 
polis) nominated. 

Pusuic Bitts—Ordered—Landed Estates Court, 
&e., (Ireland)*; Oyster Bed Licences (Ire- 
land) *; Straits Settlements.* 

First Reading— Landed Estates Court, &c., 
(Ireland) * [174]; Oyster Bed Licences (Ire- 
land) * [175]; Straits Settlements * [176]. 

Second Reading—Standards of Weights, Mea- 
sures, and Coinage * [166] ; Oyster Fisheries * 
[169]; Pier and [arbour Orders Confirmation 
(No. 2) * [170]. 

Committee—Representation of the People [68], 
and Re-distribution of Seats [138], debate 
resumed ; Bills considered in Committee ps) 

Third Reading—Indian Prize Money * [146]; 
Marriages (Sydmonton) * [167], and passed. 


VOTING PAPERS.—QUESTION. 


Sir WILLIAM STIRLING-MAX- 
WELL said, he would beg to ask Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether, in 
Committee on the Re-distribution of Seats 
Bill and the Representation of the People 
Bills (Scotland and Ireland), he will pro- 
pose Amendments for the purpose of en- 
abling the Electors in the new University 
Constituencies to vote by means of voting 
papers, as the Electors of the existing 
University Constituencies of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Dublin now have it in their 
power to do ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he was sorry to de. 
cline giving an answer to the question of 
his hon. Friend. It was a question of 
very great interest, and would constitute a 
fair matter of discussion. Voting papers 
had been adopted in England; but he 
thought there were more considerations in 
favour of their adoption in Scotland than 
in England. The discussion of this sub- 
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ject ought to be approached without pre- 
judice. 


EDUCATION—THE REVISED CODE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. POWELL said, he wished to ask 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, Whether managers 
failing to present children for examination 
under the standards are entitled, under 
Revised Code, 1866, to a grant per scholar 
according to the average number in attend- 
ance throughout the year at the morning 
and evening meetings, not being less than 
400 of their school ? 

Mr. BRUCE replied that only one ease 
of the kind suggested by the question of 
his hon. Friend had occurred, and it was 
then decided that when no children were 
sent for examination, no grant should be 
made. 


ARMY—NORWICH BARRACKS, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WARNER said, he would beg to 
ask, What are the intentions of the Go- 
vernment with regard to the lease of the 
Cavalry Barracks at Norwich, which would 
expire shortly ? 

Tue Marquess oF HARTINGTON said, 
in reply, that it was intended to give up 
the barracks at Norwich, because the 
troops which were formerly quartered in 
them could be accommodated in the new 
barracks at Colchester. The lease expired 
that day, and the premises would be forth- 
with handed over to the Dean and Chapter 
of Norwich, to whom they belonged. 


THE REFORM BILLS.—QUESTION. 


Lorp ELCHO: I wish, Sir, to repeat 
the question which I put to my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
Friday night last—namely, Whether, in the 
event of the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wells (Captain Hayter) being re- 
jected it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to proceed with the United Bill, 
consisting of the Franchise Bill and the 
Bill for the Re-distribution of Seats, now 
before the House, and to endeavour with 
their whole power to carry it through 
Parliament during the present Session ? 

Mr. HADFIELD: I also wish to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, whether 
he has received any notice trom the hon. 


and gallant Member for Wells to the effect 
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that he does not intend to proceed to a 
division on his Amendment, but to with- 
draw it? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, in answer to my hon. Friend 
the Member for Sheffield, I have to reply 
that I have not had the honour of receiving 
apy communication whatever, either offi- 
cially or unofficially, from my hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for Wells re- 
specting his Amendment. With reference 
to the question of my noble Friend, I can 
quite understand that he repeats this in- 
quiry—though he is very unobservant of 
the forms of the House—upon the grounds 
which he alleged on Friday night—namely, 
the rumours which are in circulation to the 
effect that the Government have formed 
the intention of abandoning the united 
Bill in the event of the rejection of the 
Amendment of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Wells. I understand my noble 
Friend to ask me whether there is any 
foundation for those rumours. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have neither said nor 
done anything whatever to constitute a 
foundation for such rumours or to warrant 
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given to my noble Friend, I do not think I 
ought to make any further reply. 

Caprain HAYTER: I hope, Sir, as the 
mover of the Amendment before the House, 
I may be allowed to say that, as far as my 
intention is concerned, it is impossible for 
me to arrive at any decision till we receive 
the statement of the leader of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in this House, which 
we shall probably have at a later period of 
the evening. 

Sir THOMAS BATESON: I wish to 
ask the hon. and gallant Member for Wells, 
whether any communication has been made 
to him either directly or indirectly, inti- 
mating, that in the event of the Govern- 
ment getting a majority on the Amendment, 
there will be any, manipulation of the Bill 
for the Re-distribution of Seats, or any 
re-arrangement which may make things 
more comfortable for Members ? 

Captain HAYTER: No, most certainly 
not. 

Mr. HORSMAN: Sir, I want to ask a 
very short, and to repeat a very distinct 
question which was made not long ago to 
| the Chancellor of the Exchequer in refer- 





their circulation ; and they have formed no | ence to the House going into Committee on 
intention of abandoning the Bill. As to|the Reform Bills. The question was put 
anything beyond that, and our proceedings | by the hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. 


in later portions of the Session, of course | White) in order that the House might fully 


those are matters which ean easily be made | understand its position. The hon. Member 


the subjects of a specific inquiry. At the | for Brighton said— 
present moment —because in political strug- | «I want, before we go into Committee, to know 
gles of this kind they are the proximate | the terms upon which we shall go into Committee, 


sie dly that we may clearly understand our position, I 
ae oclbees es no po a | therefore ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer this 
, 


: | distinct question,—Do we go into Committee with 
and we must be guided by the demands of | the Government abiding by their pledge—to stand 


| or fall by the Bill they have introduced ?” 


|The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied— 


| “ What I mean by standing or falling is this, as 


| long as the Bill stands we stand, when the Bill 


public interests and the circumstances of 
the time as we proceed. 

Mr. HADFIELD: I beg to ask the 
hon. and gallant Member for Wells, whe- 


ther he intends to proceed to a division | falls we fall.” 
with his Amendment ? Now, I wish to repeat the question of the 
Sin HUGH CAIRNS: Although we | hon. Member for Brighton. 

have no right to ask for any fresh explana-| Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
tions, I may, perhaps, be allowed to ask,| QUER: I apprehend, Sir, that if the Go- 
whether the Government intend to adhere | vernment give to the House an expression 
to the resolutions already announced— | of their intentions and determination of a 
namely, that they will not advise the Crown | very definite nature, and if the Government 
to prorogue Parliament till the Bill be | subsequently alter or modify this determi- 
either rejected by the House or passed | nation, it is their duty to themselves to 


through it ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Considering the question which is 
now proceeding, and the nature of the issue 
which has been raised, which involves at 
once the fate of the Government and the 
fate of the Bill upon the moment of de- 
cision, and considering the answer I have 


Mr. Hadfield 


| come down to the House and make known 
| this change in their intentions. That I 
apprehend to be absolutely required by the 
first elements of their obligations to this 
branch of the Legislature. Clearly, there- 
fore, if we had changed from the declara- 
tion which we made to the House we should 
be the parties to declare it, and in order to 
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do so we should not have waited for a 
question of the nature put by my right hon. 
Friend. 


BRIDGWATER ELECTION.—QUESTION. 


Sin HARRY VERNEY said, he would 
beg to ask the hon. Member for Montrose 
to state to the House the reasons for which 
the inquiry into the alleged corrupt practices 
by the Bridgwater Election Petitions Com- 
mittee was stopped, one hundred and eighty 
eases of bribery having been stated, and 
only seven of them investigated ? 

Mr. BAXTER, in reply, said, the ques- 
tion put to him was one of a very unusual 
nature, and he could not help thinking 
that if he were to state in detail the rea- 
sons which had induced the Committee to 
arrive at the decision which had been re- 
corded he might be setting a very unfor- 
tunate and inconvenient precedent. Un- 
less called upon by the hon. Baronet for 
further explanation, he should confine him- 
self to the assertion that the course taken 
in no way affected the honour or impar- 
tiality of the Committee, which sat for 
eight days investigating the case, and was 
unanimous in all its decisions. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
hoped the hon. Member would give some 
explanation of the reasons why he, as 
Chairman of the Bridgwater Election 
Committee, was not present in the House 
the other evening, when his authority waa 
quoted, and that he would also state whe- 
ther in his absence he had authorized any 
hon. Member to express his opinions ? 

Mr. BAXTER said, it was true he had 
been appointed Chairman of the Bridg- 
water Election Committee, and to the best 
of his ability he had endeavoured to dis- 
charge his duty in that capacity ; but he 
did not consider it any part of that duty to 
attend in his place subsequently, when a 
Motion for the issue of the Writ was under 
discussion, at the rather inconvenient hour 
of two o’clock in the morning. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, the hon. 
Member had not mentioned whether he 
gave authority to anybody else to speak 
for him. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I think the original 
Question was hardly in order. The hon. 
Member for Montrose has performed his 
duty as Chairman of the Election Commit- 
tee, The evidence of that Committee has 


been laid on the table of the House; it 
has been for some time in the hands of 
Members, and the House has acted upon it 
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and issued the Writ. It is beyond the pro- 
vince of a private Member to interrogate 
the Chairman now as to the proceedings 
of that Committee. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL [Butt 68.], AND RE-DISTRIBUTION 
OF SEATS BILL—{Brz 138.] 


(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir George 
Grey, Mr. Villiers.) 


COMMITTEE. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to Ques- 
tion [28th May], ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair ;”’ and which Amend- 
ment was, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ this 
House, while ready to consider the general sub- 
ject of a Re-distribution of Seats, is of opinion 
that the system of grouping proposed by Her 
Majesty’s Government is neither convenient nor 
equitable, and that the scheme is otherwise not 
sufficiently matured to form the basis of a satis- 
factory measure,”—(Captain Hayter,) 


—instead thereof, 


Question again proposed, “ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.’’ 


Debate resumed. 
Lorv JOHN MANNERS: After the 


announcement just made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, that the Government adhere to the 
determination which they formerly ex- 
pressed to pass this Bill through every 
stage, however late into the autumn the 
House might be compelled to sit in order 
to accomplish that purpose, and that by 
this condition Her Majesty’s Government 
intend to stand or fall, we have no alterna- 
tive but to continue the debate, and endea- 
vour to answer the arguments of the Go- 
vernment in support of the provisions of 
this remarkable measure. One thing has, 
I think, been made apparent in this debate. 
It is abundantly clear that while the Scotch 
system of grouping is endeared to the 
hearts of the Scotch borough Members— 
we have had no expressions of approbation 
from the Seoteh county Members—it is 
likely to find very little favour either with 
English or Irish Members. Under these 
circumstances, I should have thought that 
the necessary result of the comity of nations 
would have been that the Scoteh Members 
would have been as backward to press upon 
a reluctant majority of English and Irish 
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Members their favourite system of group- 
ing, as they undoubtedly would have been 
earnest in resenting any wish on the part 
of English and Irish Members to press 
upon them anything distasteful to their 
country. But on Friday night we heard 
from the learned Lord opposite as animated 
a vindication of the system which compels 
the Member for Ayr to go to Oban, and 
thence to Inverary, as if a hostile league 
existed among the English and Irish Mem- 
bers to break through the Scotch system, 
and force upon that part of the kingdom a 
change altogether distasteful to them. I 
entreat the learned Lord (the Lord Ad- 
vocate) to conjecture from his own feelings 
upon this point what must be the reluc- 
tance and dislike experienced by English 
Members at the attempt made to subvert 
the English system, and by subverting it 
to transfer some seven seats from England 
to Scotland. The learned Lord endea- 
voured to point out the advantages which 
would accrue to us from the adoption of 
the Scotch system. He combated the ar- 
guments brought forward in the masterly 
speech of my hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Belfast (Sir Hugh Cairns) 
—after which I really feel that an apology 
is due to the House for oceupying their time 
—and the learned Lord contended that the 
identity of boroughs was as much broken 
by grouping boroughs now existing with 
unrepresented as with represented towns. 
That, I should say, is an assumption of 
the whole question. No doubt if you take 
an unrepresented town in the North of 
England and affiliate to it a borough in the 
South of England, the borough in the 
South will lose its identity. If, as was 
said just now, Congleton be affiliated to 
Christchurch, Christchurch will lose its 
identity. But what man, sane or insane, 
ever made any proposal of the kind? The 
objection is to grouping boroughs which 
have no necessary or possible connection of 
identity with each other, and not to group- 
ing a borough represented with a town un- 
represented where the arrangement has 
local affinity and geographical convenience 
in its favour. But then the learned Lord 
went further, and said these grouped bo- 
roughs will not have less identity than is 
to be found in large counties. But a 
county, at any rate, has the geographical 
argument in its favour; it is under the 
administration of one lord-lieutenant, con- 
vened by one high sheriff, convoked at one 
quarter sessions, with immemorial tradi- 
tions and long-established usages ; it is a 
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substantial integer. But the noble and 
learned Lord finding, I suppose, that his 
arguments were not making much way with 
the House, suddenly shifted his ground, 
and said, ‘* Admitting that this system of 
grouping represented boroughs may not be 
satisfactory, it forms no necessary and es- 
sential element of the Bill. You may dis- 
card it or modify it, if you please, without 
detriment to the main principle and objects 
of the Bill.” A few minutes before the 
House had heard a most ingenuous and 
ingenious speech from one who bears an 
honoured name—the bon. Member for War- 
wick (Mr. Arthur Peel), and who, unlike the 
noble Lord, was so enamoured of this princi- 
ple of grouping that he declared it to be the 
principle of the measure. Disliking the in- 
consistencies, the anomalies, and in many 
respects the injustice of the Bill, so essen- 
tial did he deem this provision of grouping 
that, in spite of his objection to nearly all 
the other provisions of the measure, he yet 
intends to vote for it on the present occa- 
sion. That being so I should really like 
the Members of the Government and their 
supporters to settle beforehand what really 
are and what are not the essential prin- 
ciples of this measure. The hon. Member 
for Warwick not only objected to the 
anomalies and inconsistencies of the Bill, 
but made use of a very strange phrase— 
he said the Bill absolutely bristled with 
anomalies. That is a very curious ground 
for supporting a measure, but, undoubtedly, 
it is a very true description of the Bill. 
And now I, in turn, will make an admission 
to Her Majesty’s Government. I agree 
that this Bill does bristle with inconsist- 
encies and anomalies ; but I say, over and 
above all those anomalies and all those 
inconsistencies, I do recognize one main 
principle animating and directing the whole 
of this heterogeneous mass to the prose- 
cution of one great and definite end. Dis- 
trust, dislike—shall 1 go too far if I say 
hatred ?—of the land, the desire to take 
away from the landed interest in that 
House all influence in their decisions, and 
the transfer of all political power from the 
rural to the urban population, seem to be 
the principle upon which the measure was 
founded. Now what was the real state of 
the case as affected the representation of 
the counties? The figures had been read 
before, but as the observations which he 
should have to make would depend on those 
figures, he trusted the House would excuse 
him if he repeated them. The population 
of the counties amounted to 11,427,000; 
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the number of the county electors to 
542,000 ; the rated property in the coun- 
ties to £59,695,000 ; and the number of 
county Members in that House to 162. The 
population of the boroughs was 9,326,000 ; 
the rated property £33,900,000 ; the num- 
ber of electors 488,000; and the number 
of borough Members 334. But great and 
astounding as was the injustice disclosed 
by those figures, it did not represent the 
whole case; because, in 1861, of the 
542,000 county electors no less than 
86,000 were borough freeholders. The 
result was that in some instances the 
borough freeholders were sufficiently nu- 
merous to wrest counties from the county 
constituencies, as ordinarily understood by 
that term, and to turn those counties into 
reat urban electoral districts. I will 
admit the truth of what is alleged by 
Gentlemen on the other side—that certain 
of the small boroughs send to Parliament 
men who may be regarded as additional re- 
presentatives of the county constituencies ; 
but the balance is not adjusted by that 
addition, for the counties are still inade- 
quately represented in point of numbers. 
Yet so averse are the country Members 
to agitation of those matters that, if no 
Reform Bill had been introduced, no doubt 
they would have submitted to that anomaly 
and injustice. The case was, however, 
widely different when, with wide professions 
of impartiality and liberality, a measure 
was introduced the whole purpose of which 
was to convert the counties into vast urban 
electoral districts. When introducing this 
measure the right hon. Gentleman said the 
effect of the Bill, so far as it related to 
counties, would be to give them 171,000 
additional voters, with a £14 franchise. 
He might just observe that he thought it 
would be fairer to describe what were called 
£14 county voters as £6, £7, or £8 
voters possessing an acre or two of land. 
The right hon. Gentleman had charac- 
terized those new electors as an indepen- 
dent addition to the county constituencies ; 
but he would ask the House to recollect 
that, while the 86,000 borough freeholders 
were an increasing quantity, the number of 
farmers who had votes under the Chandos 
clause, if not positively retrograding, at 
best was only stationary. He presumed 
that, with all his dislike to the land, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer did not mean 
to say that the great mass of the county 
electors were not independent in the ordi- 
nary sense of the term ; what, therefore, 
the right hon, Gentleman meant no doubt 
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was, that they would be liberal in their 
politics, and in that sense he admitted 
that the new £14 electors would be inde- 
pendent. Undoubtedly they would exhibit 
their independence of the county constitu- 
encies in their desire to subserve the in- 
terests of the urban, and not those of the 
rural, populations. The hon. Member for 
North Devonshire (Mr. Acland )—he believed 
pretty nearly the only Member represent- 
ing a large county who was so pleased with 
the Bill that he supported it—had told the 
House that it would tend to liberalize the 
counties. He supposed the hon. Member 
did not mean to say that at present the 
counties did not contain any elements of 
true liberality, but meant that the mea- 
sure would transfer the whole of the 
political power from the rural com- 
munity to the towns. He agreed with 
the hon. Member that such would be the 
effect of the Bill; but as if that was not 
enough—as if the other proposals did not 
sufficiently swamp the county representa- 
tion—the crafty device of the borough 
leaseholders and the borough copyholders 
was brought into operation. He did not 
know which to admire most—the audacity 
of the proposal or the extraordinary cha- 
racter of the reason assigned for it. At 
the time of the discussion of the Reform 
Bill of 1832, the right hon, Gentleman 
who now occupied the Speaker’s Chair and 
some other Liberal Members endeavoured 
to prevent the creation of these borough 
freeholders ; but the efforts of these Gen- 
tlemen were unavailing, and from that time 
to the present the anomaly and injustice 
had gone on increasing until 1859, when 
Lord Derby's Government introduced a 
Reform Bill. It seemed to them to be 
absolutely necessary to take some step to 
check the evil; but the House all knew 
how that proposal was defeated. He, how- 
ever, believed the sound sense of the coun- 
try approved the principle laid down by 
Lord Derby’s Government, which was that 
property should give a vote for the locality 
in which it was situated, and not for the 
locality in which it was not situated. The 
least the counties had a right to expect 
from the Government was that no borough 
freeholder hereafter to be created should 
have a right by reason of that freehold to 
vote in a county. But the reason assigned 
by the right hon. Gentleman for his pro- 
posal was a curious one—if it could be 
called a reason. He told the House that 
he had no notion as to the number which it 
would add to the county constituency—it 
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might be great or it might be small ; but 
he said it would give a body of electors 
most germane to the county constituencies. 
He (Lord John Manners) took leave to 
differ from the right hon. Gentleman ; but, 
admitting for argument’s sake that those 
borough leaseholders and copyholders 
would be germane to the county constituen- 
cies, then the converse also would hold, and 
owners and occupiers in counties ought to 
get votes in the boroughs ; and so struck 
was the hon. Member for North Devon 
with the fairness of this principle, that 
when he made his second speech he said, 
that while he still adhered to his proposi- 
tion to liberalize counties by an infusion 
of the urban element, he should, in Com- 
mittee on the Bill, suggest that rural 
voters should be introduced into boroughs. 
Whether the hon. Member meant this to be 
done for the purpose of illiberalizing the 
boroughs it was difficult to say. The plan 
of the Government was a kind of approxi- 
mation to electoral districts ; but, for his 
own part, if they were to have electoral 
districts, he should infinitely prefer the 
clear, unmistakable propositions contained 
in the Charter, to the manipulated urban 
electoral districts of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. They first had the addition of 171,000 
by the reduction of the qualification to £14; 
but when the infusion of the borough lease- 
holders and copyholders and that which 
was to result from the fancy franchise 
and the lodger franchise were taken into 
consideration, the addition to the county 
constituency would not be less than 
250,000. According to the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, it was impossible for the Go- 
vernment to arrive at any precise estimate. 
He must say, however, that he wasa little 
surprised at what had occurred with refer- 
ence to the figures relating to the borough 
leaseholders and copyholders. The only 
information which the House had received 
on that subject had been given by his right 
hon. Friend the Member for North Staf- 
fordshire (Mr. Adderley), who quoted 
early in the debate some startling figures, 
which had not been touehed upon, an- 
swered, or refuted by any Member of Her 
Majesty’s Government. His right hon. 
Friend stated that from a careful analysis of 
the town of Birmingham he had discovered 
that no less than 5,000 voters would be 
added to the county constituency by this 
franchise alone. In the same debate a 
speech was delivered by the hon. Member 
for Birmingham ; but, though he alluded 
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to the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for North Staffordshire, he neither refuted 
nor gave any explanation of the figures 
which had been given by him. All the 
hon. Member for Birmingl.am said was 
that the right hon. Gentleman had spoken 
in a frenzy; but he might remark that 
Gentlemen who spoke in a frenzy were 
seldom so aceurate in their figures as his 
right hon. Friend had been in his. At all 
events, the figures having been left un- 
touched, he (Lord John Manners) was dis- 
posed to think the frenzy of his right hon, 
Friend was more sober and sane than 
were the arguments of the hon. Member 
for Birmingham. Well, then, this enor- 
mous addition to the county constituency 
would effect a complete revolution in the 
state of the county representation. How, 
too, would the constituency be still fur- 
ther affected by the second part of the 
Bill which related to the re-distribution of 
seats? The Bill contained no effectual 
provision for the re-arrangement of bo- 
rough boundaries, and whole armies of 
voters in the suburbs of all the great re- 
presented towns would be poured into the 
counties. The only provision which nomi- 
nally and apparently had a tendency to 
repress the injustice and inequality of the 
measure was that it gave twenty-six addi- 
tional Members to the counties. But 
whence were those twenty-six Members 
to be taken from, and what would be their 
real character? In the first instance, they 
would be the pillage of the smaller bo- 
roughs which, in the eyes of hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, are only supplementary 
sources of rural representation ; and, in the 
second place, the slightest consideration 
would show that these twenty-six Members 
could in no sense be called county Members, 
as the term was generally understood, any 
more than the right hon. Gentleman, who 
had come in third on the poll for South Lan- 
eashire in July last, could be said to be a 
county Member. He would endeavour to 
show the House what would be the effect 
of the proposed addition to the consti- 
tuencies of some of the largest coun- 
ties, and hon. Gentlemen would then see 
whether it were likely or possible that 
county Gentlemen would come forward to 
contest an election when the constituencies 
were so gigantic. He would first take the 
ease of South Devon. The present con- 
stituency consisted of 8,700 voters, but by 
the operation of the lowering of the fran- 
chise alone it would be raised to 13,000 or 
49% per cent. South Essex had a consti- 
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tuency of 7,300, which would be raised to 
13,800 or 89 per cent ; West Kent had a 
constituency of 9,800, which would be 
raised to 19,600; North Lancashire had 
a constituency of 13,000, which would be 
raised to 21,200 ; South Lancashire had a 
constituency of 21,500, which would be 
raised to 36,300 ; Middlesex had a consti- 
tuency of 14,800, which would be raised to 
33,900 ; and East Surrey had a constitu- 
ency of 9,900, which would be raised to 
22,800. It was clear from this enumera- 
tion that what the counties required was 
not a third Member, but subdivision. He 
would now point out what would be the 
effect of the Bill on the status and charac- 
ter of the county representatives. Every 
one conversant with country life was 
aware that there was a growing reluctance 
among county gentlemen of independence, 
education, social position, and moderate 
fortune to embark in the turmoil, anxiety, 
and expense of a contested county election. 
In illustration of this statement he would 
take the case of Middlesex, in which was now, 
as there always had been, a very large and 
powerful Conservative party. Everybody 
was aware that at the last general election 
that county was not contested, simply be- 
cause no county gentleman could be found 
who was willing to incur the enormous ex- 
pense of a contest. Then, again, there 
was the case of North Derbyshire—a divi- 
sion to which the right hon, Gentleman 
proposes to give the exceptional boon of a 
third Member—when it lost the services of 
one of its representatives, through illness, 
in the last Parliament, the Whig and Con- 
servative Gentlemen of the county were 
most anxious to supply his place with a 
country gentleman, not much caring whe- 
ther he called himself a Whig or a Con- 
servative ; but not one gentleman on either 
side in politics was willing to contest that 
great county, and the hon. Gentleman who 
filled up the vacancy was not in any sense 
the representative of either the Whig or 
the Conservative feeling of the county. 
The Solicitor General had said that what- 
ever faults might be found with the Bill it 
would, at all events, diminish the power of the 
landowners. There might be some Gentle- 
men in the House, even on the Treasury 
Bench, who would look with complacency 
on the exclusion of county gentlemen from 
the House of Commons, but he thought no 
philosopher, or statesman, or friend of the 
people would share those views. The great 
difficulty of Napoleon was to connect with 
the land the institutions which he had 
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raised, and these were the words that he 
had left on record— 

“The electoral colleges attach the people to 
the Government and vice versd. They are a link, 
and a most important one, between the authorities 
and the nation. In that link it is indispensable 
to combine the class of proprietors with the most 
distinguished of those who have not that advan- 
tage ; the former, because property must be the 
basis of every rational system of representation ; 
the latter, because the career of ambition must 
not be closed to obscure or indigent genius.” 


When the dynasty of Napoleon had been 
swept away the philosophical statesmen of 
the succeeding generation had endeavoured 
in their turn to place the institutions of 
France upon a firm foundation. M. de 
Fontanes, in the French Chambers, made 
use of these remarkable words— 

“The holders of land in every age and country 
have constituted the strength of nations. They 
it is who are the guardians at once of our morals 
and institutions. In intrusting to them the en- 
joyment of political rights, our legislators have 
done no violence to natural justice ; because civil- 
ization renders property always accessible to the 
persevering efforts of industry, and it is the sure 
recompense of labour and economy.” 

In what community, ancient or modern, 
should we find more than in ours that pro- 
perty had been and was the sure reward of 
labour ; and not property only, but those 
political privileges which had been wisely 
attached to property, and that security and 
confidence which alone rendered either pro- 
perty or privilege enjoyable or valuable ? 
These great results bad been achieved 
under our present system, which was the 
creation neither of doctrinaires nor of dema- 
gogues, and he, for one, would have no part 
in suppressing it. Ours is— 
“ A land of settled government, 

A land of old and wide renown, 

Where Freedom broadens slowly down 

From pr dent to pr dent.” 
The Solicitor General the other evening 
seemed to think that it would be a laudable 
thing to disfranchise those boroughs which 
had any sympathy with the landed interest, 
but the Attorney General took a sounder 
line of argument, and said that they had 
no right to disfranchise except for the pur- 
pose of enfranchisement. That was the 
just principle. He complained that the 
Government’s plan of disfranchisement was 
extravagant, severe, and unjust, and he ob- 
jected altogether to giving Members to bo- 
roughs and counties because of their mag- 
nitude. If the principle were to be acted on 
in future, and three Members were given to 
a borough because its population was over 
150,000, or to a division of a county on 
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corresponding grounds, the inevitable re- 
sult would be that in ten or twenty years 
more places must be disfranchised for large 
boroughs and populous counties. Therefore 
he objected to the proposal to give third 
Members to big boroughs and unwieldy 
counties. He came now to the Scotch 
proposal. As the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Belfast (Sir Hugh Cairns) had 
pointed out, there was no justification on 
the score of population for the extraordi- 
nary proposal to give Members taken from 
English boroughs to Scotland. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman showed that since 
the Reform Act of 1832 the population of 
Scotland had increased only 29 per cent, 
while that of England and Wales had in- 
creased 43 per cent, and a little study of 
the figures made the case even stronger. 
Whereas in England the decennial increase 
had increased continuously, in Scotland it 
had been precisely the reverse. In the 
ten years ending 1831 the increase in 
Scotland was 13 per cent; in 1841, it was 
only 10°82 per cent ; in 1851, it was 10°25 
per cent; and in 1861 it had fallen to 6 
percent. Therefure there really was no 
case whatever for Scotland ; and, if popu- 
lation were to be a guide, Scotland ought 
rather to have yielded some seats for 
England. He protested altogether against 
giving to Scotland seats taken from the 
English smaller boroughs. He admitted 
that for ten or eleven of the larger towns 
in England a case might be made out ; 
but he could not understand on what prin- 
ciple Government had selected the towns 
they had, while they had overlooked such 
towns as West Bromwich, Croydon, Glossop, 
and other places of larger population than 
those selected. He had no objection to the 
University of London having a Member, but 
he objected to twenty -six seats being given 
in the way proposed to the counties, for he 
was sure that the seats would not be filled by 
county Members in the ordinarily aecepted 
sense of the phrase, but by millionaires re- 
presenting houses of business in Manchester 
and other commercial centres. Some eight 
or ten counties might, perhaps, be legiti- 
mately divided into four divisions with two 
Members each, and thus with the new 
boroughs some twenty-seven or twenty- 
eight seats would require to be obtained 
by the process of partial disfranchisement. 
With regard to the principle adopted by the 
Government in grouping the boroughs, he 
thought the scheme was open to all the 
objections which had been raised against it. 
Where geographical considerations did not 


Lord John Manners 
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intervene, represented boroughs might be 
grouped with each other, and, for the seats 
that were really required, there might be 
isolated cases in which appeals might be 
made to the patriotism and good sense 
which the hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for Harwich (Captain Jervis) ap- 
pealed to in 1859 with such success as to 
induce the constituency to recognize the 
justice of the appeal, and to offer no im- 
pediment to the giving up of one of their 
seats to a large county. Among the glar- 
ing inconsistencies of the Government 
scheme was this, that it left untouched the 
following nine boroughs, with two Mem- 
bers, and with populations under 10,000: 
—Chichester, with 8,059 inhabitants; 
Guildford, with 8,020 ; Lewes, with 9,716; 
Malton, with 8,072; Poole, with 9,759; 
Stamford, with 8,047; Tavistock, with 
8,057 ; Windsor, with 9,520; and Wy- 
combe, with 8,370 ; making a total popu- 
lation of 78,420, returning eighteen Mem- 
bers. There were to be ten new groups 
of boroughs, each having more than 
10,000 inhabitants, and having an aggre- 
gate population of 123,702, who would 
return only ten Members. How was this 
extraordinary injustice and anomaly ar- 
rived at? By a process which reminded 
him of the old English game of “ leap- 
frog.” Some of the unfortunate small 
boroughs were made to perform the extra- 
ordinary evolution of leaping over each 
other, For instance, Woodstock was made 
to leap over Oxford in order to reach 
Abingdon ; Harwich jumped over Col- 
chester to Maldon, and the claims of 
Chelmsford, the county town, were over- 
looked. Those who objected to the re- 
duction of the borough franchise would not 
be reconciled to the measure by such 
anomalies as these. Such being its main 
provisions, was it wise and useful to pro- 
ceed further with it? Could they hope, at 
the commencement of June, to go into 
Committee on a measure containing so 
many anomalies, tending not to a reform, 
but a revolution, of the existing electoral 
system, with the slightest hope of attain- 
ing any practical result? He objected 
to this measure because it had been intro- 
duced under circumstances necessarily ex- 
citing the gravest suspicion; because it 
had been proseeuted with a mixture of 
haste and indecision which had character- 
ized the Government up to this very even- 
ing ; because it created far more anoma- 
lies than it removed, and destroyed the 
present character of the county constituen- 
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cies. The right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in introducing this 
measure, had stated that it could not be 
produced earlier because it was not until 
the end of October or the beginning of 
November that the Government had de- 
termined to get information upon the mea- 
sure of Reform. But a curious revelation 
had been made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary, who stated that, 
so far as he was concerned, he announced 
his opinion in August that a Reform Bill 
was necessary. Confidences of that nature 
coming from Cabinet Ministers were always 
interesting. He would have liked the right 
hon. Gentleman to have continued that reve- 
lation, and to explain to whom he made that 
statement, and what was the nature of the 
answer he received? Because, if the right 
hon. Gentleman wished the House to imply 
that in last August his Colleagues, as well 
as himself, had resolved to bring in a Re- 
form Bill, the Government were much to 
blame for their laches and indolence in 
forming a judgment on this subject in 
August and taking no action respecting it 
till October. If, however, as he (Lord 
John Manners) believed to be the case, 
Reform was not thought of in the Cabinet 
until the death of Lord Palmerston, then 
he blamed the Government for the haste, 
the precipitaney, and indiscretion they had 
shown in introducing this fragmentary 
measure of Reform. Under these circum- 
stances, the House could not be held re- 
sponsible for any mischance which might 
befall this measure ; the responsibility must 
rest with the Government. The question 
which Conservative Members had to ask 
themselves was, ‘‘ Shall we who appreciate 
the blessings which the Constitution has 
conferred upon all classes of the community 
—shall we acting under no compulsion, 
unconvinced by arguments, because we 
have heard none, unconverted by figures, 
which only tell the reverse way from 
that intended—shall we, to gratify the 
pride of a veteran Reformer, or enable a 
Versatile statesman to retain his hold upon 
the waning affections of his party—shall 
we, yielding to the threats of a vitupera- 
tive demagogue, tamely, basely shatter the 
fair fabric of the Constitution in order to 
erect on its ruins a new structure modelled 
after some transatlantic pattern ?’’ Did 
the issue rest with them (the Conserva- 
tives), this Bill would never become law. 
But it was notorious that the issue did not 
rest on that side of the House. It de- 
pended upon the great and independent 
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Whig party. In their ranks a crisis was 
occurring like that which occurred in 1791. 
They had been deserted by their nominal 
leaders, who had appealed to “the Moun- 
tain,” and sought for support in the 
Benches below the gangway. But if he 
could attribute to any one of the eminent 
men who were now prosecuting, he hoped 
with success, this appeal from the new 
Whigs to the old, the commanding position 
or towering genius of Burke, yet the right 
hon. Gentlemen the Members for Calne 
(Mr. Lowe), and for Stroud (Mr. Horsman), 
and the noble Lords the Members for Had- 
dingtonshire (Lord Elcho) and for Chester 
(Earl Grosvenor) were leaders, orators, 
and statesmen of whom any party, however 
ancient, however great, and however illus- 
trious, have just reason to be proud. In 
the last Parliament, when the Whig Gen- 
tlemen of England discovered what were 
the real intentions of the Liberation So- 
ciety and their supporters below the gang- 
way, they did not hesitate to join the 
Conservatives in their successful resistance 
to the attempt to sever the connection be- 
tween Church and State. He did not be- 
lieve, he would not believe, that they would 
fail or falter now when they were asked 
to interpose the veto of a wise delay upon 
measures subversive of our existing political 
institutions. Patriotism, common sense, 
ordinary prudence, and a just regard for 
the insulted dignity and outraged inde- 
pendence of this House impelled them no 
less than the Conservatives to affirm the 
Resolution of the hon. and gallant Member 
for Wells. 

Ear, GROSVENOR: It is due, if not 
to the House, at least to those Members 
with whom I lately had the honour of act- 
ing, that I should not give a silent vote on 
this occasion, and that I should explain 
the reasons why I shall vote in favour of 
the Government and against the Resolution 
of the hon. and gallant Member for Wells. 
But before I give those reasons, let me 
refer for a moment to the Motion whieh I 
made on a previous oecasion. That Motion 
met with decided opposition from the Go- 
vernment, and was treated as a vote of 
censure upon them. Certainly, I did not 
submit it to the House with any such in- 
tention, whatever may have been the inten- 
tions of those who supported it; but, al- 
though it was defeated in a very full House 
by a majority of five, the Government, by 
fusing the Re-distribution of Seats Bill 
with the Franchise Bill, practically con- 
ceded the point at issue ab the object with 
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which I had moved the Resolution. I have 
no reason to find fault with the Government 
for having fused these two Bills ; but I must 
say that the responsibility of the delay 
which has occurred now rests with the 
Government for having done that in May 
which it was their duty to have done, if 
not in February, at all events at the earli- 
est possible moment afterwards. No doubt 
the Re-distribution of Seats Bill has met 
with opposition from different quarters of 
the House, and the opposition must be 
attributed to the crudeness of the Bill 
itself, which can only be accounted for by 
the haste with which it was necessarily 
drawn after the Government had decided 
that such a Bill should be brought forward. 
In my humble opinion the Franchise Bill 
is not the best that could be devised, and I 
think the Re-distribution of Seats Bill can- 
not be considered a satisfactory measure, 
The House will judge what the result must 
be when a bad Bill is added to an unsatis- 
factory measure. But I submit that we 
had some reason for hoping that the re- 
distribution part of the Reform scheme 
would be of a moderate and equitable 
character. When in 1859 the right hon. 


Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer supported the Bill of the right hon. 


Gentleman opposite (Mr. Disraeli), it may 
be in the recollection of the House that he 
then said the re-distribution part of the 
Bill was by far its best feature, the pro- 
posal then being to take one Member from 
fifteen seats, while the Bill of the present 
Prime Minister, brought forward in 1860 
provided that one Member each should be 
taken from twenty-five boroughs returning 
two Members. It is difficult to understand 
why the Government discarded the prece- 
dent there set, for it certainly was not 
owing to the re-distribution part of these 
two schemes that they failed to pass the 
House of Commons. Sir, the incongru- 
ities and anomalies which would arise from 
the present Re-distribution Bill have been 
so well exposed by those most interested 
in the question that I will not intrude any 
further opinion of my own respecting it. 
My chief object in rising was not to use- 
lessly occupy the time of the House, but 
to state my reasons for the vote which, if 
a division does take place, I shall feel 
bound to give this evening against the Re- 
solution of the hon, and gallant Member 
for Wells. I hope that the hon. and gallant 
Member may be induced to withdraw his 
Motion ; but whether he does so or not, 
that will be, in my opinion, the wisest 
Earl Grosvenor 
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course he could pursue. One question with 
me was, whether, by voting for the Reso- 
lution, I should not, if it were suceessfal, 
be both defeating the Bill and upsetting 
Her Majesty’s Government. There is no 
doubt that these two results would arise, 
Now, I have always expressed my regret 
that the Government should have regarded 
my own Resolution as a want of confidence, 
for I had no personal hostility to the Go. 
vernment. On the contrary, I am bound 
to Members of the Government by ties of 
relationship, and certainly by admiration, 
and in many cases by confidence. Another 
question with me was, whether, if I now 
voted with the Government and against the 
Motion of the hon. and gallant Member, I 
should not by so doing retain the Govern. 
ment in office, and yet defeat the Bill of 
the Government. It is possible for us who 
vote against the Motion still to oppose the 
Bill in Committee ; and I certainly hold 
myself free to oppose, tooth and nail, if I 
may use so homely an expression, those 
provisions which I think objectionable. 
After due reflection, and not without 
some difficulty, recollecting the hon. 
Members with whom I had acted on 
a previous occasion, I resolved to vote 
against the Motion, though I felt little 
confidence in the Government with regard 
to this measure of Reform, but felt con- 
fidence in certain Members of the Govern- 
ment and in their policy. When I reflect 
upon the state of the affairs of Europe, and 
on the financial crisis, which has not yet 
subsided—and I am afraid is not likely 
soon to subside—I hold it to be of the ut- 
most importance that the Government 
should not resign office at this moment. 
I do not doubt the ability of hon. Members 
on the opposite side of the House; but I 
must say in the present critical state of 
things I have great confidence in Lord 
Clarendon—a statesman who conducted 
our foreign affairs on previous occasions 
with great credit to himself and honour to 
his country, and I am convinced that he 
will continue to do the same at the Con- 
ference which is now about to meet. I 
should be sorry to see him removed at the 
present critical moment. And now, before 
I sit down, permit me to say a few words 
with regard to the Cave of Adullam, which 
was notorious in former times, and which 
of late had become famous in this House. 
In olden times unquestionably the inhabit- 
ants of that Cave, as we have the best 
authority for stating, were always in dis 


tress, in debt, and discontent. Now, though 
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some of us were in great distress when we 
repaired thither, we may not have been all in 
debt, though some of us may have been, but 
we were all very much discontented, and I 
do not know that our discontent has been 
jn any way allayed. There is another cave 
well known in history of far older date, 
and, perhaps, of greater fame, the cave 
which Abraham bought in which to bury 
his wife Sarah—-the Cave of Maephelah. 
Now, the latter more dismal cave may be 
put to some use on the present occasion— 
it may serve as a receptacle where the dis- 
franchised boroughs may lay their bones. 
At one time I had some ground for believing 
that it was possible this measure of Reform 
might be so managed as to be made a 
settlement of the question, for I happen to 
know there were many hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite who were certainly not unprepared 
to come to some compromise with the Go- 
vernment—[‘*Hear, hear! ”’ from the Op- 
position |—with a view to see the question 
of Reform satisfactorily settled. But, to 
whatever it was owing, whether to the at- 
titude of the Government, to the want of 
conciliatory proposals to hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, to the ridicule that was cast by 
the Treasury Bench on any suggestions 
that were offered—for they ridiculed the 
notion that hon. Gentlemen opposite were 
willing to act with a view to the settlement 
of the question—nothing was done. I took 
the liberty of prophesying on a previous 
occasion that unless Government did con- 
sult with hon. Gentlemen opposite there 
would be no chance of any Reform Bill 
passing. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. 
Goschen) stated that this Bill was made 
mainly to pass the House. I ask, is it 
likely to prove correct that it will pass ? 
In my opinion it is not. Because, if I 
thought the Bill would not pass before we 
had the Re-distribution Bill, and the plan 
which is to be added on the subject of 
bribery and corruption, and perhaps the 
scheme with regard to education—I think, 
now that we have all these on our hands, 
any chance of a Bill passing this Session 
is very remote indeed. I can vnly venture 
to make an appeal to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, though I cannot expect any 
notice will be taken of that appeal coming 
from the quarter from which it proceeds. 
But still I will appeal to the right hon. 
Gentleman and ask him, knowing that the 
feeling of the House and the country is 
against going forward with the measure 
during this Session, for there are none en- 
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thusiastie, and but few wholly in its favour; 
and I would venture to say, the majority 
of this House being against the measure 
of the Government, that as this House is 
but the reflex of public opinion which is 
also against it, though some below the 
gangway may dispute the fact ;—I would 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer, there- 
fore, whether he will not yield to the feel- 
ing of the House and the country, and thus 
ward off that opposition and that disaster 
which will be fatal to himself and the Go- 
vernment of which he is a member. If 
he would consent to do this with a view to 
further inquiry, an opportunity may be 
given which would lead to a satisfactory 
settlement of the question. 

Mr. OSBORNE said: Mr. Speaker, 
the noble Lord the Member for Leicester- 
shire (Lord John Manners) has alluded 
to the new and the old Whigs. Now, I can- 
not claim to be either a new or an old Whig, 
or to be anything more than simply an in- 
dependent Member of Parliament, who will 
respect the evident lassitude of the situa- 
tion and endeavour to compress my obser- 
vations into the smallest possible space. 
Sir, I am not sorry that my noble Friend 
the Member for Chester (Earl Grosvenor) 
caught your eye in the first instance, be- 
cause I think it is always an interesting 
spectacle to witness the reconciliation of 
friends. We know that the quarrel of 
lovers is said to be the renewal of love ; 
and although I condole with the inhabit- 
ants of that Cave, which may now be said 
to have shrunk to the dimensions of a 
grotto, and although I think the speech of 
the noble Lord is rather a proof of his 
adroitness in looking one way and rowing 
another, at the same time it is a most 
agreeable spectaele to see a man of his abi- 
lity and of the great respect in which he is 
held by the House and the country return- 
ing to the ranks of that party which has 
been an honour to him, and of which he 
forms a distinguished ornament. Bat, in 
considering this question of Reform, I am 
more than ever struck by the speeches of 
the two noble Lords who have preceded 
me; and, I am more than ever afraid that 
this present House of Commons is about 
to treat this question of Reform very 
much in the same manner as it was 
treated by other Houses in former Sessions 
of Parliament. There appears to be no 
difference of opinion among hon. Members 
as to the necessity of some extension of 
the franchise, or as to the expediency of 
a re-distribution of seats ; but, somehow or 
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other, it appears, whenever a Reform Bill 
is brought in, that hon. Gentlemen are 
oceupied in subjecting it, not only to the 
minutest criticism, but to the most hostile 
condemnation ; and yet, in spite of all this, 
not a single Member of this House—not 
even my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Calne—ventures to submit a direct nega- 
tive. Well, that is, I think, a most pecu- 
liar position for the question of Reform to 
have got into. There is no quarrel at all 
on either side as to the necessity of some 
Reform, and the only question is as to who 
is to be the constructor of the measure. 
I think Reform in previous Sessions was 
very much in the situation of Cinderella, 
who was neglected because she was so 
much despised. But suddenly she puts on 
the guise of an heiress, and now all the 
quarrel is which party is to measure her 
for the glass slipper. But what will be the 
result of all these contradictory discussions, 
these various Amendments? Reform will 
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the lurch, and I think the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer might paraphrase the old 
fable, and say—‘‘ I returned to the home 
of my birth, and sought the friends of 
Reform, and I cried ‘ Where are they?’ 
and echo answered ‘Where?’”’ Well, 
how was this brought about? Has the 
reduction of the franchise been mainly 
hindered by the devices or the malice of 
opponents? They have never brought 
forward any hostile Amendment, they have 
taken no step for the extinction of Reform, 
and they would have voted for an extension 
of the franchise. Well, then, to what is it 
owing? To the extraordinary zeal of the 
supporters of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and particularly of one right hon. Member 
—‘‘my own familiar friend,’’ I may say, 
and not a familiar friend alone, but one of 
the most familiar—I mean the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Kilmarnock, 
My right hon. Friend, in the kindest and 
most disinterested manner, not being in any 





vanish, like Cinderella, suddenly, in the | way asked for his advice, came down to the 
midnight of August, and go back to the | House and urged upon Her Majesty’s Go- 
retirement and dusty attics of Downing | vernment not to offer to the House a bit- 
Street. It is evident that that is to be | by-bit Reform, but to preduce a compre- 
the fate of Reform, and whose fault is that? | hensive incomprehensible amalgamation, 


Is it the fault of Her Majesty’s Ministers ? 
Now, I am not a particular supporter of 


Her Majesty’s Ministers, but I should be 
wanting in candour if I did not say that 
Ministers are not to blame in the matter. 
What is the position of what I call the 
great Liberal party and the Liberal Minis- 


try ? The position of the Liberal party is 
excessively puzzling, and the position of 
Her Majesty’s Government is excessively 


and he forced upon Her Majesty’s Govern- 
| ment this absurd scheme. The consequence 
lis that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
having in an evil moment yielded to the 
tempter in the person of the right hon. 
Member for Kilmarnock, the Bill for the 
reduction of the franchise will be with- 
drawn the moment the weather gets hot, 
and the only re-distribution of seats this 
House is likely to see is a new grouping of 
officials on the Treasury Bench. And who 





critical. What has been the occasion of 
all this? I have ciways understood that | has done all this? Why, my own familiar 
the new Parliament had returned to it a| friend. Now, I have heard many hon. and 
great majority—upwards of seventy Liberal | right hon. Gentlemen ask, ‘‘ What is the 
Members—to support Her Majesty’s Go-| principle of this Bill?’’ To me the prin- 
vernment, all pledged to retrenchment, | ciple is very evident; its main feature is 
most of them panting for Reform. Well, | in conformity with the Amendment which 
what has become of this majority of seventy | Lord Russell moved to the Bill of 1859— 
Members? I think there must have been | namely, ‘‘ That no re-adjustment of the 
some errors made originally by the return- | question of Reform would be satisfactory 
ing ofticers—that they must have made! which did not provide for an extension of 
some mistake. Ido not believe that ma- | the suffrage in cities and boroughs.”” That 
jority ever existed. There can be no doubt, | is the principle of the Bill as I look at the 
at the same time, that Her Majesty’s Go-! question; and I do not think that any 
vernment were guilty of a mistake in policy | Reformer who has voted consistently for a 
and tactics in not having felt the pulse of | reduction of the franchise will have difi- 
the House of Commons at least for one| culty as to the course which he ought to 
Session before they so rashly committed | pursue when he finds out that this is a Bill 
themselves to a Reform Bill, and took for| for reducing the franchise in cities and 
granted that these seventy ‘‘panting’’| boroughs. Sir, I confess to being one of 
Liberals were going to give them their! that numerous class who are wise after the 
support. Why, Sir, they will be left in| event, and I deeply regret the conduct I 
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pursued and the language I used in 1859 
with reference to my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Stroud ; for he and the right 
hon. Member for South Lancashire (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer,) alone among 
us Liberals, took the sensible view of the 
case, and abstained from giving an absurd 
and party opposition to the Bill which was 
brought in by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Buckinghamshire. I have 
no hesitation in saying—and I am ready to 
do penance in awhite sheet if necessary 
—that the House committed an enor- 
mous mistake in losing the opportunity of 
settling the question. Well do I remem- 
ber the eloquence of the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Hertfordshire. It shook 
me at the time, it shakes me now as I re- 
flect upon it. He said, ‘“‘ Whatever you 
do, pass the second reading of the Bill, and 
if you have objections urge them in Com- 
mittee.” I say the same, pass the second 
reading of this Bill, which proposes to 
effect a reduction in the franchise. [An 
hon. MeMBer: It’s passed.] What? It 
has been reported to me that this is an 
Amendment to the Motion for the second 
reading 2? [An hon. MemBer: No, for 
going into Committee.] Well, then, go 
into Committee and urge your objections. 


You who represent little boroughs strike 
them out; but for Heaven’s sake do not 
stand in the way of the committal of this 
reduction of the Franchise Bill for one 


hour, The principle of the Bill is, as I 
have stated, a reduction of the franchise, 
and have we not all been, Session after 
Session, endeavouring to frame some mea- 
sure by which the artizan class shall be 
better represented in this country? We 
have all had a wonderful sympathy with 
what is called the superior artizan class; 
but, at the same time, there is a wonderful 
agreement among us to keep them excluded 
from the franchise. What is the case at 
present? Is it not patent to the world 
that the aristocracy reigns supreme in the 


counties ; that plutocracy is dominant in the | [ 


boroughs ; and that a very small part of the 
artizan class have their proper share in the 
government of the country? I place no 
trust in the Returns furnished by the Go- 
vernment. They are a mass of confusion 
and mistakes from beginning to end. 1 
gather that especially by judging them ac- 
cording to the borough which I represent. 
People are put down as working men while 
they are neither more nor less than publi- 
cans—and sinners. But I ask the House 
one question. What have been the changes 
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since 1832 in property and prosperity in the 
country? It is notorious that there are 
at present fewer of the artizan class in 
possession of the right of voting than there 
were in 1852. That has been caused by 
the increase in the value of what was for- 
merly a £10 house. I have taken some 
trouble to ascertain the facts of the case, 
and I find that a house which in 1832 was 
valued at £10 a year is now valued at 
£14. Moreover, the present mania for 
building speculation induces many of the 
artizan class to reside in flats instead of 
houses. Thus the tendency on the whole 
is to decrease the political power of what 
is called the working classes, because they 
do not now live in £10 houses to the same 
extent as they used. But look at the con- 
trast afforded by the Vote for education, 
The Vote for public education only reached 
£30,000 in 1839, while in the present year 
upwards of £1,000,000 has been voted for 
England and Ireland. I may remark, by 
the way, that my right hon. Friend is 
surely not excluding Ireland from his cal- 
culations ; I do not hesitate to say that if 
grouping goes on there no fortune will be 
able to carry anybody’s election. To 
return to my argument, I have one other 
important point to mention with respect 
to figures. The deposits in savings banks 
in 1832 amounted to £380,000; last 
year they amounted to £2,000,000. These 
are facts pregnant with instruction, and 
you cannot in the face of them refuse a 
considerable reduction of the franchise. 
The Lord Advocate produced considerable 
sensation the other night by saying that this 
House was the embodiment of democracy. 
I am surprised that any hon. Gentleman 
should differ from him on this point, But 
how far is this House the embodiment of 
democracy? I find that 217 of its Mem- 
bers are either directly connected with or 
are actual members of the aristocracy. 
Talk of trades unions! why, is not this 
House a trades union to a certain extent ? 
Mr. Brieut: Hear, hear!] Lave we 
not 217 Members who constitute to all 
intents and purposes a trades union? But 
it is said, do they all give their votes on 
one side? No; like the trades unions, 
they differ in their political sentiments. I 
find, on referring to Mr. Sandford’s History 
of Great Families, that there are no less 


than 1,500 members of great families who 


constitute the whole of the Upper Chamber, 
and one-third of this House, and yet we hear 
hon. Gentlemen talk of the necessity of 
keeping out the artizan class. It is evident 
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that the labouring classes have not their fair 
share of the representation, and that we 
are to all intents and purposes an aristo- 
cratic trades union. It is asked, however, 
whether we do not pass the best measures, 
and whether we have at present any prac- 
tical abuses? I say that we have many 
practical abuses. If there were no practi- 
cal abuses in the year of grace 1866, 
would you have Ireland in her present con- 
dition? Would you have a rampant 
Chureh in that country? Would you have 
the old land question unsettled? Would 
you have the enormous and profligate ex- 
penditure still going on to the eame extent 
as was declaimed against in 1859 by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, when he said 
he could not answer for the consequences if 
such an enormous outlay were continued ? 
I hold that the very best thing that could 
happen in this country would be a healthy 
admixture of the artizan class among the 
Members of this House. It would tend to 
diminish flunkeyism, which is fast increas- 
ing to our prejudice. So much for trades 
unions and reductions of the franchise. I 
must now say that I listened with great 
admiration, and greater sorrow, the other 
night to the speech of my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Calne (Mr. Lowe). I 
listened to him with admiration, because I 
think he is in talent second to no man in 
this House, and beeause I regard his 
removal from the Treasury Bench as a 
great loss to the country ; but I listened to 
him with sorrow because, although his 
speech exhibited extraordinary power, it 
was nothing from beginning to end but an 
impeachment of the representative system 
of this country. He almost adopted the 
language of Burke—not Burke in his 
best day, when he said, “ The House of 
Commons was constituted to be a control, 
not upon the people, but for the people.” 
Why, Sir, if these theories were carried 
out to their legitimate conclusion, we should 
not be here to talk about enfranchisement, 
disfranchisement, and re-distribution of 
seata. The right hon. Gentleman would 
put an end to the three estates, and would 
substitute a paternal tyranny in their stead. 
Then, in place of a fresh, free democracy, 
we should have a nation of cowering pupils 
receiving spoon diet at the hands of an 
intellectual despotism. That is what the 
speech of my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Calne amounts to. But I shall 


always call him my right hon. Friend, and 

shall always listen to him with pleasure. 

Now, with respect to the Re-distribution of 
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Seats Bill. It is asserted that a Bill for 
the re-distribution of seats should have 
three objects in view—first, to correct 
anomalies ; next, to remove inequalities ; 
and finally, to supply deficiencies. That 
would form the basis of a good measure, 
But the Bill of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Kilmarnock, for it is his Bill, 
and not the Bill of the Government, con. 
trives to steer clear of all these objects. I 
must observe, however, that the hon, 
Member for Galway has had something to 
do with the Bill ; he seconded the Amend- 
ment proposed by the noble Lord the 
Member for Chester, and in Ireland they 
call the Bill by a very expressive title. 
They have named it ‘‘ Gregory’s mixture.” 
It is impossible not to see the difficulty of 
Her Majesty’s Government upon this ques- 
tion. How can you expect any Government 
to bring in a Bill for Re-distribution of Seats 
to please all of us, when the measure is 
bound to call upon a number of the Mem- 
bers of this House to ascend, like so many 
political suttees, the pyre on which they 
are to be consumed. You cannot expect 
it. It is an amount of public virtue not 
to be found save in very exceptional cases, 
such as that of the hon. Member for 
Knaresborough, respecting whom an hon. 
Gentleman expressed the opinion to me 
the other day that he had gone out of his 
mind. It is perfectly impossible to bring 
in a Bill by which you expect to get 
Members of this House to put the torch to 
the funeral pile of their own extinction. 
Now, with regard to small boroughs, I am 
one of those who think that these small 
boroughs have many great advantages, and 
I should be very sorry ever to see the day 
when they were abolished. I say this, 
not for the reasons mentioned by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. But just remem- 
ber this—in small boroughs, if bribery 
takes places, it is clearly illegal, and you 
can always, or generally, get at it, but look 
to the situation of the large boroughs. 
The candidate for a large borough, by 
employing an enormous number of paid 
canvassers, which is not illegal by law, 
and by opening a great number of public- 
houses, which is not illegal, for if it is, I 
know a great number of hon. Members who 
have lost their seats. In this way large 
boroughs can be carried, but our small 
boroughs are evidently necessary excres- 
cences of the Constitution. I protest alto- 
gether against the policy which would deal 
with them without any respect to their 
past character for purity, or for return- 
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ing men of distinction to the House. 
Inever wish to see Calne disfranchised. 
Calne has sent to this House too many 

t men, and the last of them is not 
among the least, to lose its represen- 
tation. Here is another borough, upon 
which the right hon. Member for Kilmar- 
nock has laid his sacrilegious hand—one 
with which I formerly had some con- 
nection—the borough of Liskeard. Al- 
though the voters for that borough were 
not particularly partial to me, I am bound 
to say that I believe a better and a purer 
set of men never existed. In this one 
part of the country that is an extraor- 
dinary fact; but Liskeard has been always 
a bright and shining light in Cornwall. 
And what are you about to do by this 
Re-distribution Bill? You are going to 
ally Liskeard to a widow of very question- 
able character. Is that a proper way of 
treating a borough which has always been 
famous for its independence and purity ? 
And see what you do. By forcing changes 
of this deseription entirely upon popula- 
tions the result in this instance is this, 
that although the population is a little less 
than that of Truro or Helston, both of 
which are to retain its Members, the 
electors of Liskeard are many more than 
the electors of either of the other places, 
and the number will be doubled under a 
£7 suffrage. Yet Liskeard is to be linked 
to Bodmin, which does not bear the best 
of characters, while Truro and Helston 
are allowed to retain the first its two 
Members, and the second its one Member. 
It seems to me, therefore, that very little 
ean be said in favour of the Government 
Bill for grouping. I believe it would be 
found on inquiry into the Seotch system 
that the elections in those grouped bo- 
roughs are extremely expensive, even when 
there is no contest. [**No,no!’’} No! 
why hon. Gentlemen come to me out of 
the House and admit that grouping is a 
bad system. One hon. Gentleman in par- 
ticular tells me—I have got my eye on him 
now, and he called out *‘no’’ a moment 
ago—that this grouping is a very bad 
system, that he has got five boroughs, 
and is obliged to have an. agent and 
committee in every borough, and he says, 
“ Even when my return is not opposed it 
costs me £1,000.” It stands to reason that 
if you group boroughs—and especially bo- 
roughs in Cornwall—that the expenses will 
be enormous, and therefore I am totally 
against the introduction of the grouping 
system into England. It may answer in 
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Scotland—though I do not believe it does. 
There are very few contests there com- 
pared with the number in England ; but, 
at any rate, I dissent from the proposal to 
extend it to this country. We heard some 
quotations in defence of these small bo- 
roughs made from an altered edition of 
Lord Russell’s work on The British Con- 
stitution. I must say that I was sorry to 
hear my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Calne say that Lord Russell succeeded 
by seniority to the position of Premier. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Calne is very bitter in public, but he is 
the kindest man in private life; and he 
ought to have remembered that Lord 
Russell has earned his position by his able 
and consistent support of all measures 
which relate to popular progress. I have 
no particular intimacy with Lord Russell, 
but I must say, as a public man, that I 
should be ashamed of my position if I did 
not offer my hamble tribute of respect 
to the Prime Minister as to one who 
has attained that proud position by vir- 
tue of his great services. We are 
told that Lord Russell published certain 
statements in the autumn of last year. 
But people do sometimes alter their 
opinions; and very wisely. I know a 
very notorious instance of it, which I will 
produce, and which relates to the opinions 
expressed on one occasion by my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Calne. Here 
is the speech of the right hon. Robert 
Lowe at Kidderminster, extracted from 
The Times. I do not take it from any 
country paper. This is evidently the re- 
port of his own speech as sent to The 
Times and published on the 10th of De- 
cember, 1858. He had then just been 
turned out of office. I went with him. 
Here is the account :—*‘* Last night Mr. 
Lowe met his constituents in the music- 
hall, to explain his views.” I will come 
at once to the point to which I ask the 
attention of the House. In the sense in 
which a man exclaims, ‘‘ Oh, that mine 
adversary would write a book!” he might 
well wish that he had not spoken this 
speech. He was speaking of the Conser- 
vative party, and he said— 


“They have found it convenient to divest 
themselves of their old principles, and to adopt 
those of which the Liberal party formerly had 
the monopoly. If I might venture to be so cen- 
sorious as to find fault with the Government it 
would be not on account of their conversion, but 
the enthusiasm of their conversion. Sheridan, 
when he saw an Highlander in a very large pair 
of trousers, remarked that ‘ converts were always 
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enthusiasts.’ The Tories have not only accepted 
and gone beyond our principles, they have carica- 
tured them, and in some respects made them 
ridiculous.’ 

I will do my right hon. Friend the justice 
to say that he has always been consist- 
ently against any reduction of the fran- 
chise, consistent even when he voted for it. 
But I pass to his observations upon the 
re-distribution of seats, and the small bo- 
roughs which he now wishes to preserve— 


“TI have no hesitation in saying that, in ac- 
cordance with the principles of the first Reform 
Bill, I am willing to vote for disfranchising those 
boroughs which, in violation of the liberties of 
this country, and of the spirit and nature of the 
Constitution, have fallen into the hands of single 
patrons [the right hon. Gentleman was speaking 
in Kidderminster then, the House must remem- 
ber], who appoint the Members those boroughs 
shall return to Parliament ; further, if there be 
any boroughs which have become so small and in- 
significant (and I have many of them in my eye) 
to which the principle might be properly applied 
that they are unworthy to return Members to 
Parliament, I am perfectly willing the privilege 
should be at once withdrawn.” 


The right hon. Gentleman now objects to 
the scheme of Reform as affecting the 
counties and to the proposal as to the third 
Member, forgetting that there are seven 
counties in England which already return 


three Members. What did he say at Kid- 
derminster about the county constituen- 
cies ? — 

“The Reform most needed is in the county re- 
presentation. The franchise there is eminently 
unfair, and for that reason I supported Mr. Locke 
King’s Motion for the reduction of the county 
franchise to £10. Nay, more, I have given an 
earnest of my sincerity in that cause, for by my 
advice the Colonial Office was induced to lower 
the franchise of all the Australian colonies from 
a much higher amount down to £10.” 


Was there ever a Highlander made his 
appearance in so big a pair of breeches ? 
After all, this question of the re-distribu- 
tion of seats is one eminently formed for 
Committee ; and I take it that he is a very 
poor and lukewarm Reformer who will take 
advantage of the Government having ac- 
cepted the good advice that was given them 
by the right hon. Member for Kilmarnock, to 
get rid of the £7 Franchise Bill, because 
the Re-distribution of Seats Bill is a bad 
one. If it is a bad Bill, which I believe it 
is, let us amend it in Committee. Do not 
let us, after all our protestations, refuse to 
go into Committee on this Bill. I am quite 
willing to act on this principle. I know the 
difficulty of passing any measure of Reform 
in this House, and that it is much better 
on this principle to take half a measure of 
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Reform than to have no Reform at all; 
and, therefore, I shall be content with 
what Her Majesty’s Government may do, 
But there is one thing I hope they will not 
do. A great deal of advice has been ten. 
dered to them in the course of this debate, 
many Amendments have been moved; 
Reform, like Tarpeia, has been almost 
crushed by the contributive zeal of its 
friends; but there is one bit of advice 
against which I wish to warn them. It was 
given by the right hon. Baronet the Mem. 
ber for Droitwich (Sir John Pakington), 
in his usual insidious and attractive man- 
ner. He said, ‘* We are all Reformers 
here ; do not let us dipute about it, but 
refer the whole question of Reform to a 
Royal Commission.’’ If there could be one 
thing more damaging than another to Her 
Majesty’s Government, and to our whole 
representative system, it would be to adopt 
this suggestion and refer this question to 
a Royal Commission. No matter what you 
do, accept the responsibilities of the posi- 
tion. I may be found in Committee voting 
against you on many items of the Bill, but 
at any rate I would not give you one atom 
of support if I thought you would conde. 
scend to the meanness of referring this 
question to a Royal Commission. Reform 
may be postponed, but take care, I say, 
and more particularly do I say this for the 
interests of the Conservative party ; take 
care that you pass it while the demand is 
moderate, while it is mild. By throwing it 
over this year you will be getting up a 
feeling that you little dream of, instead of 
being satisfied with a proposal for a £7 
franchise and a mild re-distribution of seats, 
take care that one is not made for house- 
hold suffrage. [‘*Oh, oh!’’] It is more 
to your interest to settle the question than 
it is to the interests of the Ministry to do 
so. At any rate, be you wise in time ; ab- 
jure the advice of the right hon. Member for 
Kilmarnock—go into Committee. But in 
going into Committee, [ say to the Go- 
vernment, do not give way upon one thing,’ 
and that is the £7 franchise. That is the 
principle of the Bill; on other points we 
shall be ready to meet in a fair spirit of 
compromise anything which may be thought 
excessive. 

Mx. ADDERLEY said, that he could 
quite understand the satisfaction of the 
noble Lord the Member for Chester (Earl 
Grosvenor) at the success of his late 
Motion—though, he was sorry to say, at 
the cost of one-half of the Session—which 
compelled the Government to put the two 
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fragments of the measure before the House, 
of which each without the context of the 
other was wholly unintelligible. He could 
not, however, understand the noble Lord’s 
intention to vote with the Government 
and against the Amendment now under 
discussion. The noble Lord had ecer- 
tainly given the House some glimpses of 
the reason which was to justify this ex- 
traordinary proceeding ; he said that he 
was anxious to retain the present Govern- 
ment in office, and that with that view he 
would vote against the Amendment in 
the hope that the Government would 
have a majority, and with the intention 
immediately afterwards of inducing them 
to withdraw the Bills. Now, this cer- 
tainly appeared to him to be a most inde- 
fensible proceeding. If that was the 
intention of the noble Lord and his 
Friends, and if the rumour which had 
spread through the House that the Go- 
vernment intended to follow the course 
indicated was true, it was really deceiving 
the House to induce them to proceed with 
the debate any longer. The intention 
was evidently to get up a sham majority 
to retain the Government in their places. 
What reason could there be for such a 
The hon. Member for Not- 
tingham had said that the Gentlemen now 
constituting Her Majesty’s Government 
had obtained office on the question of 
Reform, and that they should be retained 
in office till that question had been set- 
tled. He was not surprised that the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down, seeing 
that he had been returned to sit in that 
House in the middle of the discussion, 
should have taken this to be a debate on 
the second reading of the Bill; but that 
was owing to the extraordinary conduct 
of the Government in regard to it. When 
the first portion was introduced alone at 
the commencement of the Session, a pro- 
test was made against such a proceeding, 
and when the second part was produced 
that was allowed to pass the second read- 
ing in order that the House might have 
the whole measure before it. In this way 
a great deal of time had been lost; and 
the House was now practically discussing 
for the first time the second reading of 
both portions as a complete Bill. It was, 
however, difficult to discover what was 
the principle of the Bill. It was clearly 
im defiance of its assigned data, and of 
the evidence which had been produced for 
its foundation. He was, however, not 
surprised at that. It was well known 
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that the hon. Member for Birmingham 
was the instigator of the present measure, 
and that he did his utmost to induce the 
Government to bring it in before the pro- 
duction of any statistics; for he said, 
“What do we want statistics for? We 
are ready with our scheme; produce the 
Bill.” Since their production he had 
repudiated them, and had induced the 
Government to disregard them. The right 
hon. Gentleman the leader of the House 
had himself confessed that he had not 
got statistics completely before him when 
he produced the Bill, and when the 
blue book was produced he was utterly 
astonished at what the statistics revealed. 
Still, the course of the right hon. Gentle- 
man had not in the slightest degree been 
affected by them. It was now the duty 
of the House on the occasion of what was 
in fact the second reading of the whole 
measure to ask what principle could be 
discovered in it, and whether there was 
any principle in it which would suffice for 
the House to take it into Committee and 
there shape it in such a manner as to 
make it fit to be passed. It seemed to 
him, however, that whatever its principle 
two objects were unquestionably aimed at 
in the Bill—the one was, the utter sup- 
pression of the country interest in the 
county elections, and the second was, to 
depart completely from the principles of 
the Bill of 1832, which was brought in 
by the noble Lord who was now at the 
head of the Government, and who had ever 
since that period professed to be still 
guided by the same. The evils aimed at 
in the Bill of 1832, according to Lord 
Russell, were—first, that Members were 
nominated to Parliament by individuals; 
secondly, that many were returned by 
close corporations; and thirdly, that the 
expenses of elections were too great. 
Now, the two first of these evils had 
ceased to exist, while the third must he 
aggravated, not cured, by the present 
measure. In advocating the Bill of 1832 
the noble Lord said that it was framed 
in accordance with the ancient principle 
of the Constitution, that the voters for 
Members of Parliament should be men of 
property—that ‘real property and real 
respectability,” to use the very expres- 
sions of the noble Lord, should alone 
attain to the privilege of the franchise, 
and that under the Bill he anticipated the 
admission of about half a million within 
the electoral body, all of whom would 
have a stake in the property of the coun- 
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try, and, therefore, an interest in the 
maintenance of our institutions. At that 
time the noble Lord repudiated the as- 
sistance of those who supported the mea- 
sure because they thought or hoped that 
it would lead to universal suffrage. But 
what was the case now? Was not the 
present Bill framed upon totally dif- 
ferent principles? Was not every con- 
sideration of the possession of property 
eliminated from it, and numbers and 
population made the only basis of it? 
Nothing now was heard of voters who had 
a stake in the country. The £7 franchise 
with the rating clause repealed would 
amount to nothing more than a £6 fran- 
chise in boroughs, which was equivalent 
to household suffrage. Why did not 
the Government boldly and honestly 
come forward at once with a plain 
measure granting household suffrage ? 
Merely because they wanted the fran- 
chise to descend by a sliding scale, the 
bottom of which was universal suffrage. 
There was another striking novelty pro- 
posed in this Bill. He wished to cail the 
attention of the Government particularly 
to what the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire had called 
the principle of plurality of represen- 
tation. This principle had been con- 
demned, he believed, by almost every 
Member of the House who had spoken 
upon the subject. What was got by the 
innovation of the present Bill in this re- 
spect? It treated the Members of the House 
not as intelligent men sent there to discuss 
the interests of the Empire, but simply 
as ‘‘counters” in a division. The old 
principle was that every locality should 
have its spokesmen, and that each should 
have the same number. 
it was four, at another three, till it 
came to two Members for every county, 
and city, and borough. The object was 
evident, that each, whether large or small, 
might have a voice in the legislation. It 
was not now proposed to send so many 
knights from the counties and so many 
burgesses from the boroughs to consult on 
the affairs of the Empire; but it was 
proposed to have so many Members re- 
turned from each in proportion to its 
population to act as mere delegates, to 
give their votes cumulatively on the num- 
bers in the place on the foregone conclu- 
sions of those who elected them. That 
was a grave innovation, and he thought 
that portion of the Bill to which he had 
just alluded was the main one the House 
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ought to contest, inasmuch as it involved 
a serious charge on the constitution of the 
Legislature. It was quite true, by late mea. 
sures, that three Members had been given to 
certain counties, but he thought that had 
been done almost inadvertently, and the 
practice ought not to be followed. It was 
easy to see the animus of the proposal, for 
it was equivalent to giving Manchester 
five Members, three Members to Birming- 
ham, about thirty to London, and so on. 
It would be more in accordance with the 
Constitution if the towns were divided, and 
if the suburbs sent a Member of their 
own. But to have a multitude of Mem- 
bers for the same area was a novel prin- 
ciple which ought to be deprecated. He 
should say the same with respect to coun- 
ties just as much as boroughs. If it 
were proposed to add a third Member to 
his own county—North Staffordshire— 
he would rather advise a division of the 
area into three. Another novelty was the 
practical refusal to bring growing suburbs 
within Parliamentary boroughs. He con- 
curred in what had been said by his noble 
Friend (Lord John Manners) on the sub- 
ject of the borough leaseholders and copy- 
holders. In the two counties he was best 
acquainted with the county borough free- 
holders already constituted a third of the 
county constituency, and these would be 
increased indefinitely as time went on by 
the refusal to bring the suburbs of large 
towns within the political area. He was 
quite certain that the Greek Kalends would 
come before the suburban population of 
Birmingham would consent to include it- 
self within the borough. By allowing these 
large and growing boroughs to swamp the 
counties, the Bill would simply urbanize 
the county constituencies. There would 
|be no country interest to balance the 
|towns in this House. There was no 
|reason why the town interests and the 
county interests should be always antago- 
nistic. [‘* Hear, hear!” from below the 
|gangway on the Ministerial side.] He 
asked the hon. Gentleman who cried, 
“hear, hear!” whether, although their 
interests coincided, yet, in all political 
struggles the towns did not represent the 
principle of change, while the counties re- 
presented that of conservatism. The two 
combined had always kept the political 
system in order, as the centrifugal accutri- 
futal forces were mutually necessary to 
keep nature’s order. But the present Bill 
would, he feared, while it suppressed the 
country interest, give such an impulse to the 
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town interest as would lead cre long to an 
unlimited excess. Upon these grounds he 
deprecated the urbanizing tendency which 
ran through the whole of this Bill. The 
Opposition had been charged with obstruct- 
ing this Bill. He utterly denied it. The real 
obstructives were its authors the Govern- 
ment by their mode of introducing the 
measure which they might have known 
the House would never sanction. The 
Government had so conducted matters 
that now, on the 4th of June, the House 
was in the first discussion on the whole 
measure. The hon. Member for Notting- 
ham was not the first Member of the 
party opposite who had repented of having 
assisted to throw out the Reform measure 
introduced by the Government of Lord 
Derby, in 1859; but not only did the 
perty now in power prevent the House 
going into Committee on that Bill, but 
the speech of the right hon. Member 
for Buckinghamshire the other night 
showed that he had been ready to extend 
the terms of that Bill, and to meet what 
they considered to be the exigencies of 
the moment, and the just claims of the 
country. .In 1859 they had to encounter 
all kinds of obstacles and objections raised 
not to discuss, but simply for the purpose 
of defeating or delaying the measure, and 
their willingness to make concessions was 
ridiculed and thrown into their teeth. What 
they wanted was a fair extension of the 
constituency of the House. He would ask 
the hon. Member for North Devonshire, | 
whether, from his experience of Birming- 
ham, he did not think that the large body | 
of artizans in reality carried that borough | 
election? The question was not the 
admission of the artizan class, but the 
widening further the constitution already 
open to all classes. He believed that many 
were exercising the franchise who were 
not entitled to it, and that in the way in 
which elections were carried on they only 
corrupted themselves and demoralized the 
country. In fact, numbers looked to voting 
only as a means of getting money. The 
ground on which they opposed the Govern- 
ment was one of principle — distinctive, 
and fairly antagonistic. It was their wish 
to liberalize, but not change the consti- 
tuency. It seemed to him that the Go- 
vernment had been led on by certain 
demagogues to carry this measure farther 
than they intended at first. Demagogues 





were the most unsafe advisers, and especi- 
ally the demagogues of the modern type. 
The demagogues in ancient times when 
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they fancied that the land had too much 
influence in the State sought to lessen it 
by raising the needier citizens to inde- 
pendence. Modern demagogues aspired not 
to elevate the lower class to the electoral 
franchise, but to degrade the franchise 
in order to make tools of them to over- 
throw those above them. 

Mr. GRENFELL said, he was glad to 
follow the Member for North Staffordshire, 
because that right hon. Gentleman, not only 
in the House of Commons, but elsewhere, 
had expressed himself in terms which 
exposed him more to the charge of setting 
class against class than those whom he 
was pleased to cal! demagogues were open 
to. With respect to the Franchise Bill he 
might say that in the borough which he 
represented some publicans and small 
shopkeepers were returned in the statistics 
as working men. He believed the same 
was the case in other boroughs; but pass- 
ing from such details, he wished to 
say a few words on the whole Bill of 
the Government. The Re-distribution 
of Seats Bill had been prepared in a 
hurry ; but clearly that was not the 
fault of the Government, but the fault 
of those who refused to allow them 
to proceed with the Franchise Bill till the 
other measure was brought in. The right 
hon. Member for Calne (Mr. Lowe) had 
said the other night that he could not dis- 
cover any principle in the Re-distribution 
Biil, but the right hon. Gentleman had 
said that whenever he had spoken on the 
subject of Reform. Now, it appeared to 
him that the Government ought to act 
upon the principle of the first Reform Bill, 
which was that the system of close boroughs 
should cease. ‘The right hon. Gentleman 
upheld close boroughs for the sake of young 
men of unappreciated genius, who wished 
to get into Parliament. But that would 
not stand the test of experience; and even 
the right hon. Gentleman himself had not 
been elected for Calne as an unappreciated 
genius. It was very rare indeed that the 
few remaining close boroughs returned 
Members who could be compared to Pitt, 
Fox, Burke, or Canning, who had been 
referred to by the right hon. Gentleman 
in illustration of his argument. With 
regard both to the franchise and the group- 
ing of boroughs, there was no reason why 
the propositions of the Government should 
be accepted without alteration or modifica- 
tion in Committee. On the contrary, the 
Bill might be so altered as to meet the 
views of both sides of the House. It would 
3N 2 
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be to the advantage of all parties to have 
this question settled for at least one gene- 
ration, and if both sides of the House met 
in Committee with a determination to carry 
a good measure, this Bill might still be 
saved, especially as there was reason to 
believe that the Government would adhere 
to the most important part of it—the £7 
franchise. 

Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU thought 
the hon. Member who had last spoken had 
closed his eyes to the advantage of small 
boroughs. No less a person than the late 
Lord Macaulay had entered the House of 
Commons as the representative of a small 
borough ; and it was a small borough that 
had returned the present Attorney Ge- 
neral. He did not rise, however, to carp 
at the details of the Bill, but to find some 
common ground on which all parties were 
agreed, and which might form the basis 
for a future structure. If he were to go 
into details, indeed, he could only repeat 
what the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Calne and the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Belfast had already said so much 
better than he could. To reiterate such 
matters would only weary the House, with- 
out advancing the cause. ‘The hon. Mem- 
ber for Westminster, in the speech which 
was so complimentary to the Conservative 
party, doubtless meant that many of them 
had prejudices which were burdens to the 
party ; to which they clung too tenaciously 
because their forefathers, in different cir- 
cumstances, had so bravely defended them. 
He meant that we, as it were, insisted 
upon going into a modern battle gleaming 
in the burnished armour of other days. It 
might, however, with no less truth be said 
that hon. Members opposite made a theory 
of Government, like a dogma in religion, 
to become a mere cause of fanaticism. 
They worshipped at the shrine of 1832, 
because their forefathers had done so be- 
fore them ; although its inspiring deities 
had long since fled and gone! Let one 
side divest itself of its prejudices, and the 
other cease to worship Reform, and let all 
try to find some common ground on which 
all were agreed. The hon. Member for 
Nottingham, instead of seeking to throw 
oil upon the troubled waters, had re- 
opened an old controversy. The hon. Gen- 
tleman said that the Peers had one-third 
of the representation of the House of Com- 
mons, and a chamber entirely to them- 
selves. But who were the Peers? They 
were distinguished generals, persons who 
had attained to eminence in the law, men 
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who had served their country for many 
years in the House of Commons. That 
was the class of men who chiefly consti- 
tuted the Chamber of Peers—those were 
the persons of whose stock the House of 
Commons drew its best Members. To turn, 
however, to the common ground to which 
he had alluded. All parties seemed to 
concur that working men ought to have a 
share of the franchise; but all allowed, on 
the other hand, that they ought not to 
possess the greater share, they ought not 
to have a pre-eminent power. Then, too, 
while it was generally agreed that the 
working men were less liable to corruption 
than the lower class of shopkeepers, it was 
admitted that they were likely to combine 
for the purpose of carrying out their ob- 
jects. As instances of this he need only 
allude to the combination formed to force 
the Permissive Bill on the country; and 
to the combination recently mentioned in 
The Times, by which workmen succeeded 
in crushing a new invention for making 
bricks more rapidly and at a reduced cost. 
Look, again, at the colony of Victoria, 
where the working men combined to put 
an end to an enlightened commercial 
policy which the colony had inherited 
from this country ; and seeking their own 
immediate advantage rather than the fu- 
ture good of the colony, had resorted again 
to protection, and forced that tortuous 
policy upon the Government. Many of 
the working men were well educated, and 
even wise; but, on the other hand, there 
was among them much of that silly igno- 
rance which led a man to decide questions 
of which he did not know the real bear- 
ings. He did not say that such ignorance 
was confined to the working classes; but 
certainly predominant power ought not to 
be given to a class of which number was 
the characteristic, and in which a haughty 
ignorance was found. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Buckingham- 
shire in his speech on the Re-distribution 
Bill, and in that of 1859, and in nearly 
all his speeches on Reform, had said 
that the House of Commons must be 
the mirror of the nation. He was the 
leader and spokesman of the Conservative 
party. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Calne, the leader of the inter- 
mediate party, had said that the House 
must be the exact reflex of the nation. 
Lastly, Earl Russell, the leader of the Li- 
beral party, had said, “‘ The one great 
principle is that the representative body 
should be the exact image of the repre- 
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sented.” Now, what did all that mean? 
It did not mean simply that every class 
should be represented; even if a class were 
supposed to denote those who were bound 
together by common interests, and who in- 
dulged in a common mode of thought. It 
meant that the inequalities existing in the 
nation should be recognized in the repre- 
sentation. The nation was organized. It 
was not merely an agglomeration of indi- 
viduals. All the elements of power in 
society, all the influences at work through- 
out the nation, all the sources and grounds 
of social weight, ought to be correctly and 
adequately represented in the House of 
Commons. That was what he called an 
exact mirror, or reflex and image of the 
nation—a mirror showed an image of a 
thing as it really is. What followed if all 
those social influences were not adequately 
represented in that House? The absence 
of such representation gave rise to all the 
abuses of which complaints were made. 
If any power or influence in the nation 
was not given a direct outlet, it would as- 
sert one for itself, and exteriorize itself in 
anillegitimate manner. Take, for example, 
the man of wealth, who felt that wealth 
was not adequately represented in the 
House; who became aware that the inter- 
ests of wealth were disregarded or per- 
haps sacrificed for the advantage of other 
classes. What would he do? He would at 
once make use of his wealth. He would put 
forth the power which was peculiarly his 
own. He would attempt to regain by wealth 
what he had lost by legislation. Many a 
rich man was perfectly honest and upright, 
and would not stoop to a dirty action; he 
would not bribe for other objects; but he 
would say, with regard to political affairs, 
“ Necessity knows no law ; if I do not do 
this I shall be ruined ; I must use in my de- 
fence the only power and influence which I 
possess.” This was the history of bribery. 
A landowner might feel that legislation 
was injurious to his class, and that the in- 
terests of the land were not properly cared 
for; that the land was unequally bur- 
dened, to relieve the taxation on trade; 
he would say, “ Necessity has no law; I 
must save myself; I must use that influ- 
ence, which circumstances have given me, 
in order to ward off an utter annihilation 
from my class ;”’ and he would put forward 
that power which resided in the relations 
between the landlord and the tenant. So 
the working classes, if they felt that their 
interests were not properly attended to, 
would put forth the power peculiar to 
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their numbers; and then we had the ap- 
pearance of physical force in legislative 
matters. This was, he believed, the ratio- 
nale of bribery, intimidation, and physical 
force. Moreover the rule held good in 
regard to all classes, that if they found 
their interests were not properly attended 
to, if they were inadequately represented 
in that House, they would welcome des- 
potism to free themselves from the results 
of the unjust inequality of misrepresenta- 
tion. A representative Government where 
the nation is not truly represented, is the 
worst kind of tyranny; it is the despotism 
of a privileged class. Reform, they were 
told, was the removal of abuses—and. how 
should abuses be removed? Surely, by 
going to the source and the fountain- 
head of the abuses. The only way to 
remove bribery and intimidation and the 
resort to physical force was to give cor- 
rect, precise, and adequate representation 
to all classes. The means by which he 
would do this were not popular in that 
House; they were at least worthy of 
consideration ; but they had not received 
any discussion as yet in the debates on 
Reform. He firmly believed in the ex- 
pediency of giving a plurality of votes. 
He was aware that the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire did not approve 
the idea, and had put a plurality of votes 
upon a par with a plurality of representa- 
tion to towns. By a plurality of votes 
adequate representation could be given to 
all social influences, to all the weights and 
elements of power in society. Give a vote 
to every man as a citizen; give another 
vote to him if he is a houseowner; again 
give additional votes to landowners; men 
should also have votes in virtue of their 
education and attainments; to lawyers, 
doctors, and other professional and learned 
classes, he contended that votes should 
be given; and thus the various classes of 
society could be adequately represented. 
There were other theories of represen- 
tation; but every one of them, except 
this, was inadequate and indefensible. 
If—accepting representation according to 
numbers—a vote were given to every 
man, power must fall into the hands of 
the most numerous class, Then the nation 
would no longer govern itself, but would 
be governed by a privileged class—namely, 
the most numerous and least educated 
class. This class would promote its own 
interests and allow the interests of other 
classes to suffer. A preponderance of 
power was always abused, being employed 
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as a means to obtain increased power. So 
Charles I. and James II. employed power 
to get more power. That led to bloodshed 
and the uprising of a fierce and angry 
nation. It was the case again in the times 
of the three Georges. Blood was not then 
shed, because Pitt, the leader of the Con- 
servative party, recognized the evil, and 
proposed the remedy in 1785. After these 
Kings the Peers had a preponderance of 
power and sought to increase it. But the 
angry struggle of 1832 terminated their 
efforts. If Kings and Peers sought in this 
way to increase their power, would not 
the multitude do the same? Give them 
superior power, and would they not abuse 
it in the endeavour to get more? Ina 
representative body there must always be 
a conflict of interests to prevent the sel- 
fish sway of one class. Every moderate and 
reasonable and wise course was the result 
of antagonism. It proceeded from a clash- 
ing of interests, and a consequent sifting 
of opinions. Where there is no struggle 
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there is mere stagnation, and no improve- 
ment. [Mr. J. Stuart Mit: Hear, hear!] 
He was encouraged by hearing so decided 
an approval from the eminent political 
philosopher opposite. The unchecked domi- 


nation of one class is the detriment of all. 
If any class obtained supreme power, not 
only would that class suffer because of the 
stagnation it induced, but every other class 
also would suffer indirectly ; because the in- 
terests of euch of these would be disre- 
garded. Especially would that be the case 
if the class that had the supreme power 
was the lowest and the least educated of all. 
For these reasons he abjured the doctrine 
that representation must be in proportion 
to numbers, which the hon. Member for 
Westminster designated as ‘the principle 
of democracy,” and which was the pre- 
vailing principle of the Bill of the Govern- 
ment. With respect to representation ac- 
cording to taxation, he quite agreed with 
the hon. Member for Westminster, whose 
book he had much studied of late, that di- 
rect and not indirect taxes must be consi- 
dered. For indirect taxes are not felt to re- 
sult from the expenditure of the State ; 
and therefore the payment of indirect taxes 
did not affect a man’s vote. lad the 
House any idea whac would be the effect 
of carrying out the theory of representa- 
tion according to direct taxation? In a 
paper read before the British Association 
last year, Professor Leoni Levi said that 
if representation were proportioned to 
direct taxation, the upper classes ought to 
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have 83 per cent of the franchise, the 
middle classes 13, and the artizan class, 
instead of 27 per cent, ought only to have 
4 per cent. Therefore, on this principle 
the representation of the artizan class 
ought to be reduced, ar” that of the upper 
classes increased. The |Louse had no in- 
tention of making a change in this direc- 
tion. The fault of this theory was that it 
supposed the whole duty of the State to- 
wards the individual was that which was 
paid for out of the taxes; and that the 
only duty of the individual towards the 
State was to pay taxes. This theory alto- 
gether ignored other relations and condi- 
tions which were much more sacred. He 
alluded, of course, to the theory of hon. 
Members opposite, so often heard in de- 
bates on church rates, that the State was 
a mere policeman, whose duty was merely 
to protect persons and property. Apply 
such a theory as the taxation theory to a 
family. Would it not be monstrous that 
the ablebodied sons should rule the affairs 
of the family in proportion to their contri- 
butions to the common store; while the 
father, whose hand was palsied and whose 
eyes were dim, exercised an authority in 
proportion to his earnings? Aud now with 
regard to representation in proportion to 
property. This was to some extent con- 
stitutional. The landowners elected the 
knights of the shire ; the possessors of float- 
ing wealth sent burgesses to Parliament. 
Yet the evils of Plutocracy must be borne 
in mind. It had always been the tendency 
of wealth to acquire increased representa- 
tion in that House. The adventurer who 
returned, say, from the gold diggings, 
possessing wealth but not social standing, 
would pay any sum to get into the House; 
it gave him that weight which money 
alone could not confer. And, like Mac- 
Sycophant in the play, though he could 
not speak in the House, he could bow and 
cringe to a Minister. Joint-stock com- 
panies were already too much represented 
in the House. Zhe Spectator stated that 
225 Members were connected with rail- 
ways, 195 were directors of financial and 
banking companies, and 185 were direc- 
tors of miscellaneous companies. Charles 
lost his head because his word had no 
authority and his wisdom was depre- 
ciated. If the House of Commons came 
to be treated with contempt by the people 
of England, it would be speedily deposed 
from power; it would continue to fall 
until even the nouveaux riches, the adven- 
turers of society, mere parvenus would not 
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seek seats in it. It would be avoided, as 
many local bodies now were. This Bill 
certainly would not increase the represen- 
tation of wealth. The more the franchise 
was reduced, the more power was taken 
from the rich and middle classes. They 
became, therefore, the enemies of the party 
who proposed to lower the franchise. The 
wealth of the country would support the 
Conservative side. To give representation 
to education and intelligence, as proposed 
by the hon. Member for Hull, seemed to 
be the most sensible theory ; but he main- 
tained that it could not be the only basis 
of representation, because it was not in- 
telligence alone which gave standing and 
weight in society. The learned professor 
or the schoolmaster had a position; but 
the rich contractor and the country squire 
had also their influence. He returned, 
therefore, to his former proposition’ that 
all social influences and sources of power 
ought to be represented in this House. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, how- 
ever, had proceeded upon the principle of 
democracy ; he had affirmed that represen- 
tation and population ought to go together. 
The principle of democracy was the prin- 
ciple of the Bill. For instance, every 
county in which the population was more 
than 150,000 was to have three Members; 
every borough in which the population 
was more than 200,000 was to have three 
Members; every borough in which the 
inhabitants numbered 100,000 or more, 
was to have two Members; every borough 
with a population of 8,000 was to be left 
untouched. Where the inhabitants were 
fewer than 8,000 the boroughs were to 
be grouped. Small boroughs were to be sac- 
rificed to large constituencies. Every ques- 
tion was to be settled (so the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had told them) by the 
old-fashioned rule of three. The character, 
the industry, the mode of thought of a 
town was never considered; numbers 
alone governed the amount of representa- 
tion. But he was not consistent in carry- 
ing out this rule of three principle. He 
did not give Members to large towns, like 
Torquay, which were now unrepresented. 
This was a departure from the principle 
of democracy; but it was not an approach 
to any other principle of representation, 
except it were to keep up discontent and 
make “finality” impossible. Again, it 
was to be remembered that in proportion 
as the size of a constituency was increased, 
the less were minorities represented. Take 
an extreme case, if Great Britain and Ire- 
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land were one constituency, returning the 
present number of Members, the House 
would represent but one opinion—namely, 
the opinion of the majority of the nation. 
Allthe minorities would be unrepresented. 
The House would not be a mirror of the 
nation. Yet the hon. Member for West- 
minster had written that it was essential to 
the principle of democracy that minorities 
should be represented. There were nu- 
merous other violations of the true prin- 
ciple of representation—namely, the prin- 
ciple of mirroring—namely, the grouping 
of agricultural and seafaring or manufac- 
turing boroughs; the swamping of the 
landed interest by unrepresented towns, 
and by the freemen, the copyholders and 
the leaseholders of towns. For these 
reasons he cordially opposed the Bill. He 
had not carped at points of detail; he had 
sought for a common ground of under- 
standing. He had found it, but discovered 
that the Bill did not stand upon that 
ground. But for his part he took his 
stand with the leader of the Conservative 
party; the leader of the Cave of Adullam 
(Mr. Lowe), that is to say the head of the 
new intermediate party; and he asserted 
the principle which Earl Russell had de- 
liberately put on record in his book on the 
Constitution ; that the representative body 
must, like a mirror, show the image of the 
represented nation. 

Mr. PIM said, he did not wish to give 
a silent vote on that occasion. He had 
voted for the Resolution of the noble Lord 
the Member for Chester, and in giving that 
vote he was still of opinion that he did 
right. The country had, he believed, en- 
dorsed the course which he and others 
had then taken, and the Ministers had 
themselves given their sanction to it, be- 
cause they had since brought in the second 
part of their measure, and had agreed to 
unite the two Bills into one. Was there 
not, however, an implied promise on the 
part of those Gentlemen who called for the 
complete scheme of the Government to 
support that scheme when it was submit- 
ted to the House? He confessed that he 
thought that all those Liberals who sup- 
ported the Resolution of the noble Earl 
on the ground stated by him, being 
really of opinion that some Reform was 
necessary, were bound now to support the 
Government, whose measure could not be 
fairly considered unless it went into Com- 
mittee. As to the objection that the Reform 
Bill was “‘ inconvenient,” any one—even if 
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be puzzled to bring in a Bill which would 
not be thought “inconvenient” if it dis- 
franchised any boroughs. He agreed with 
those who regarded the measure as “ im- 
mature,” and he also thought that it was 
ill-timed and ought not to have been 
brought forward this year. But that was 
not the question now before the House. 
The measure had been accepted; it had 
been read a second time ; and the question 
now to be asked was—‘‘Is it wiser to 
throw out the Bill or to give it a fair con- 
sideration in Committee?’”’ For himself, 
he thought there were many faults in the 
Re-distribution of Seats Bill, and that the 
plan of giving three Members to one con- 
stituency was a very doubtful one. The 
Trish Bill, also, had serious faults. But all 
these were matters of detail which might 
be amended in Committee. The object of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite seemed to be to 
unite in opposition to the Bill all those 
who found any fault with it; and if that 
suggestion were followed, the Bill would 
be thrown out not merely by the majority 
of the House, but by the unanimous vote 
of the House; for even the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had admitted that there were 
some details of which he did not approve. 
But this was not a fair way of dealing with 
any subject that was brought before the 
House. Now that the measure had ad- 
vanced to its present stage it should be al- 
lowed to go into Committee, amended there 
as far as it could be amended, and if from 
want of time or other circumstances the 
measure was not carried, he did not think 
the time spent in discussing its provisions 
would be lost. That discussion might be 
usefully directed to particular points on 
which a difference of opinion existed, and 
thus a settlement would be facilitated | 
next year. Another reason why the Bill 

should not be treated with contumely, as it 

would be if it were now rejected, was the | 
agitation and political animosity which | 
such a course would engender out of doors. | 
The subject was one requiring a calm and | 
impartial consideration, freed from party | 
bias, so that a fair conclusion might be | 
come to which would satisfy moderate men 

on both sides of the House. The only ob- 

ject of the course that had been pursued 

by the opponents of the measure ap- 

peared to be delay; but in saying this he 

did not wish to be understood as desiring 

undue haste. 

Mr. WALROND said, when he at- 
tempted to catch the Speaker’s eye awhile 
ago it was not with the view of replying 
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to the speech of the noble Lord the Mem. 
ber for Chester, nor that of the hon. 
Member for Nottingham, inasmuch as one 
portion of that speech pretty well answered 
the other. After his remarks with refer- 
ence to the Cave, he could not say that 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Not- 
tingham was an Adullamite, but he would 
rather call him an Ishmaelite, ‘‘ whose 
hand was against every man.” He flew 
his hawks impartially at every sort of 
game, whether it rose from the snug covers 
of the Treasury Benches or from the barren 
moor of the Opposition. Now, after three 
months of delay the House had got the 
complete measure of the Government. 
For that delay Her Majesty’s Government 
were entirely responsible ; but if the House 
and the Government were prepared to turn 
to the best account the debates which had 
been carried on, he ventured to hope that 
the cause of Reform would have gained as 
much as the Government would have lost 
by the delay which had occurred. The 
House were called on unfairly to pass a 
fragmentary measure in March, they were 
unfairly called on to place in the gallery 
of the Constitution a veiled statue, con- 
cealed with what no doubt would be 
termed appropriate drapery. The face only 
was visible, and they were told they should 
not raise the veil to see what it concealed. 
They knew not whether it ended in the 
monstrosity of a centaur or a merman, or 
simply in a mass of unmoulded clay. 
The result was that the Government 
which began with a majority on paper 
of seventy, on their first important divi- 
sion could only present a majority of 
five, and yet they were told that the 
Government were not to blame in regard 
to this measure. He believed, too, the 
Government was responsible for having 
brought forward this measure with undue 
haste, which was not to be excused by the 
exigency of the hour. There was no com- 
plaint against the governing bodies in the 
State, or the constitution of that House, 
except the complaint of the hon. Member 
for Birmingham that the House was never 
earnest for any good measure. The result 
of the late division proved pretty clearly 
that Her Majesty’s Ministry could not pass 
a Reform Bill satisfactory to the House or 
the country without the support of hon. 
Members on the Opposition side of the 
The proceedings in reference to 
the Reform Bill of 1859 proved the difli- 
culties that surround the settlement of the 
question by the Conservative side of the 
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House. He had only further to observe 
that the Liberal Benches showed how en- 
tirely they had failed to carry with them 
the support of their own party. The hon. 
Member for Nottingham had said that no 
Member on that side had the boldness to 
meet the question with a direct negative. 
He was not going to move a negative, be- 
cause he believed it would not be in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the country. 
What was the moral to be drawn from all 
this? Did it not point to a compromise ? 
But he might be told that this measure 
was a compromise. A compromise might 
be called by many a refuge for weakness 
and indecision, but, rightly considered, it 
involved a great principle in itself; it was 
the safe medium between two extremes, 
and its wisdom was illustrated by the pro- 
verbs and history of every-day life. He 
asked what conjuncture of circumstances 
could be more favourable to a compromise. 
It might be said that this Bill was in 
itself a compromise. Between whom ? 
Certainly not between Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and the Conservative party. 
That party’s eyes were fully open to the 
necessity of meeting the wants of the 
country, and of dealing with the question 
of Reform, and carrying out a measure 
satisfactory to the country, but they were 
not bound to support a hastily and ill- 
considered measure ; and to say they were 
opposed to all Reform because they did 
not support this measure was simply to 
attempt to raise a false issue. The late 
debates would not have been altogether 
uninstructive. In the first place, the House 
had heard from an authoritative source the 
value of the franchise to a working man, 
for they had been told by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that a working man’s 
vote was not worth to him the wages of 
one day’s work, and the working classes 
would be able to estimate by this opinion 
how much the Charicellor of the Exchequer 
was opening the door in their interests, and 
how much for the purpose of strengthening 
his own position in the House. And not 
only that, but they had seen the hon. 
Member for Birmingham ‘standing on the 
lines of the Constitution,” and advocating 
Conservatism. He could well understand 
why the hon. Member always objected 
to “ fancy franchises,’ for he had always 
consistently advocated household suffrage, 
and he therefore objected to any extension 
of the suffrage which was based upon a 
principle which offered any fitting resting- 
place short of that. The hon, Member 
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objected to the harsh line of £10, but 
agreed to the equally harsh line of £7, 
because he knew it was a temporary mea- 
sure leading to the end he desired. For 
his own part, he (Mr. Walrond) would alter 
the £10 line in a different manner, so as 
to enable the better specimens of the work- 
ing classes to find their way to the fran- 
chise by introducing tests of industry, 
prudence, and intelligence; and if they could 
eliminate from the question of its exten- 
sion all reference to household suffrage it 
would simplify the matter very much, be- 
cause then they might admit the working 
man by elastic, self-adapting tests not 
open to fraud, but suited to the increasing 
wants of the community. As to the re- 
distribution of seats, they would have 
greater difficulty in dealing with that. 
What they required might be done by 
grouping combined with disfranchisement, 
but in a better manner than was proposed 
by the Bill before the House. With 
reference to the rectification of bound- 
aries, he quite acknowledged the justice 
and plausibility of the argument of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer when he 
said that they did not eliminate en- 
tirely the urban element in the counties 
whilst they retained the agricultural ele- 
ment in the boroughs. He admitted that; 
but the value of that argument depended 
on the right hon. Gentleman’s proving that 
there was a fair balance between the two. 
In regard to the franchise, he should be 
perfectly willing to support £20 in coun- 
ties, and £8 in boroughs, if such an 
arrangement were softened by the admis- 
sion of the working classes to the right of 
voting through the means of * fancy 
franchises,” but he should prefer keeping 
the £10 franchise in boroughs, and assimi- 
lating to that the £10 in counties, because 
it would materially simplify the difficulties 
of dealing with the question of the re- 
distribution of seats. If they had a lower 
franchise in towns they could not reduce 
the counties equally. If they would retain 
the £10 in boroughs, and admit, by the 
means he had suggested, the better class 
of the working men, and would establish 
an uniformity in the franchise between 
the counties and boroughs, they would 
simplify the question of the re-distribution 
of seats. When, then, the hon. Member 
for Birmingham ridiculed the idea that 
the moderate amount of re-distribution 
proposed by Lord Derby could be consi- 
dered as otherwise than temporary, he 
would answer that if taken in connection 
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with the proposal to assimilate the county 
and the borough qualifications, it would 
bear a permanent character, because no 
town could in that case complain of being 
excluded from the representation. The pre- 
sent Bill would, if carried in its present 
form, extinguish the Conservative element 
in the House ; therefore he was not sur- 
prised that it had not received the support of 
the moderate men of the Liberal party who 
did not desire to see such a calamity happen 
tothe country. This was an experimental 
attack on the English Constitution in its 
most vital part. To attack the Constitu- 
tion hastily and inconsiderately was no 
small constitutional crime. If the Conser- 
vatives were doomed to die, let them die 
fighting in what they believed, however 
erroneously, their country’s cause. They 
had not only had threats and cautions ; 
they had also had prophecies. They had 
been told that they might bury the corpse 
of Reform, but that it would rise again. 
He did not mean to say that the banner of 
Reform would not again float in the 
breeze; but he did believe that if raised 
hereafter, in the same spirit and manner in 
which it had just been unfurled, unless a 
great change came over the spirit of the 
nation, it would be raised, not to float in 
victory but to droop in defeat. 

Mr. WYLD remarked, that since not 
only the people of this country were look- 
ing to the conduct of that House in re- 
ference to the question of Reform, but 
every country where constitutional liber- 
ties existed read what was spoken in that 
House, no word ought to be lightly spoken 
there. Nor would he have risen had it 
not been for some remarks which recently 
fell from the hon. Member for Nottingham. 
He repudiated the assertions made by that 
hon. Member in reference to certain bo- 
roughe. He had held a seat in that House 
for Bodmin, with a slight exception, ever 
since 1847 ; and although the constituency 
of that borough could have chosen a wiser 
and a better man, he must say that his 
relations with the constituency had been 
of the utmost purity, and of the most con- 
stitutional character. Bodmin had a small 
but intelligent constituency, and was much 
distinguished in past periods. However, 
in course of time it might be requisite to 
take away a portion of the representation 
from some places and transfer it to other 
parts of the country. If the Government 
had proposed a fair and just Bill for the 
improvement of the representation of the 
people neither his constituency nor him- 
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self would have objected to it ; but he did 
object to the Government Bill, on the 
ground that it did great injustice to Corn- 
wall, and particularly to the eastern divi- 
sion of that county. It was the extreme 
inequalities that were found in the Bill 
that prevented those Liberals and true 
Reformers who had always supported the 
Government from giving the present mea- 
sure a hearty support. He hoped that the 
Government would assent to Amendments 
in Committee. 

Mr. MITFORD said, as the represen- 
tative of one of the boroughs which was 
to be grouped, according to the Bill of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and to 
return half a Member, or rather one-fourth 
part of two Members, he begged to make a 
few observations relative to those parts of 
the measure which specially concerned his 
constituents. Those were the re-distribu- 
tion of seats, and especially that part 
which related to the grouping of bo- 
roughs. He considered the re-distribu- 
tion excessive; in the case of some 
boroughs inconvenient and inequitable. 
He admitted that as great towns rose in 
importance, and new communities sprang 
up, it was necessary and desirable that 
they should be represented, and that that 
representation must be obtained at the 
expense of small boroughs. But when 
he remembered that so short a time as 
thirty-three years—for that was a short 
period in the history of a great country 
—had elapsed since the whole question 
of the representation had been thoroughly 
gone into, and gone into much more 
thoroughly than the present Government 
had condescended to do, he thought it 
was not expedient now to take fifty seats 
from the small boroughs, which the Re- 
form Act had retained as being advan- 
tageous to the working of our representa- 
tive system. In the year 1831 the 
present Prime Minister said— 


* In the representation we propose to leave a 
certain class of boroughs which may seem to be a 
blot on our system, but their existence will add 
to the permanence and welfare of our institutions 
and of the people—I mean 100 Members for 
places with three, four, five, or six thousand per- 
sons, who will not represent any particular in- 
terest, and who may be able to inform the House 
on questions of interest tothe general community. 
If we, testing the existing system, allow no 
Members to any places but counties and large 
towns, something will still be wanting—a number 
ot persons not connected with land, commerce, 
or manufactures, but who are well able to advise 
on matters connected with the general welfare of 
the nation.” 
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Lord Russell retained this opinion until 
about six months ago, and he should be 
glad if any Member of the Government 
could state at what time the opinions of 
the Prime Minister underwent this change. 
Again in 1859, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer entertained a strong opinion in 
favour of small boroughs. He (Mr. Mit- 
ford) was a heretic on that point up to 
that time, but on reading his speech he 
became thoroughly convinced that the 
country could not get on without them. 
The right hon. Gentleman and the noble 
Lord would forgive him for saying that 
he preferred their opinions as independent 
men to the opinions which they had 
adopted since they had been inspired by 
the hon. Member for Birmingham. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer seemed to 
have given up the idea that small boroughs 
were of any use, but he was either sin- 
gularly forgetful, or singularly diffident— 
forgetful, that a small borough had been 
the means of introducing him to the 
House, and diffident in rejecting the 
notion that his services had been useful, a 
compliment which both sides the House 
willingly accord to him. Facts were 
against the right hon. Gentleman. At 
the very moment when he was recanting his 
former opinions respecting small boroughs 
in that House, there was sitting at his side 
one of the greatest ornaments of the bar, 
the Attorney General, whose absence would 
be a great loss to the House, and who 
would not have been returned but for the 
small borough of Richmond; and the At- 
torney General for Ireland was also re- 
turned by a very small constituency. He 
would now make a remark or two on a sub- 
ject on which his constituents were very 
much interested—he meant the grouping of 
boroughs. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had adverted to the system of grouping in 
Scotland and Wales. In the case of Scot- 
land there certainly was a kind of pre- 
cedent, but it was not a very close one, 
because it took place before the Union of 
Scotland with this country. The pre- 
cedent of the Welsh boroughs was in 
reality no precedent at all. It was not the 
grouping of boroughs, but of towns—a 
very different thing. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman went on to say that the boroughs 
in Scotland and Wales were models of 
purity, and that it would be desirable to 
increase the number of such boroughs. 
But the remark had been made that they 
were models of purity only because they 
had no chance of being otherwise, very 
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few of them having been contested. The 
hon. Member for Montrose had informed 
the House that there had been many con- 
tests in Scotland, and that there was one 
at Edinburgh which cost a considerable 
sum of money. But the hon. Member 
made a mistake in his point, for the con- 
stituency of Edinburgh did not consist of 
a group of boroughs. There could be no 
doubt that if the House adopted the sys- 
tem of the grouping of boroughs, the ex- 
pense to the borough Members must be 
enormous. The borough with which he 
was connected (Midhurst) was grouped 
with three others, in each of which agents 
must be employed, and a considerable 
length of time must be occupied in canvass- 
ing. The necessity of having recourse to 
such means would keep out of the House 
a great number of men who could not 
afford to incur the necessary expense of 
a contest. There was another objec- 
tion to the proposition—the grouping of 
boroughs would be the means of sowing 
discord amongst them. Each borough in 
a group would be anxious to return its 
own Member, and the contest would be 
fought not on political grounds, but the 
question would be whether this or that 
borough was strong enough to return a 
particular Member. He would not allude 
further to the question of grouping, which 
was a matter for consideration in Commit- 
tee. He would only say that his con- 
stituents, and the electors of the other 
places belonging to the group, considered 
the arrangement a most inconvenient one. 
He agreed with the hon. and gallant 
Member for Wells (Captain Hayter) that 
it was not only inconvenient but inequita- 
ble. He would not go so far as to sa 

that in the manipulation of the boroughs 
to form groups there had been any absence 
of fair play. He would take it for granted 
that there had been no unfairness. But 
he thought it was no feeling of fair play 
which had induced the Government to 
draw the line at a population of 8,000, 
above which number no borough was to be 
touched at all. That was an important 
consideration which could not be too often 
repeated. There were twenty-five Mem- 
bers returned to that House by boroughs 
having populations of between 8,000 and 
10,000. Twenty of these boroughs re- 
turned at the last election supporters of 
Government, and five sat on the Oppo- 
sition side of the House. Now, was any 
person so innocent as to believe that this 
was entirely an accidental arrangement ? 
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There could be no doubt the line must be 
drawn somewhere, but would the hon. 
Member for Lewes (Mr. Brand) state that 
the arrangement was an accidental one ? 
He (Mr. Mitford) could not believe that to 
be the case. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
(Mr. Goschen) had informed them that the 
Government would not be able to carry 
the Bill if they had done otherwise. But, 
in reply to that observation, he would say 
that even in the sacred cause of Reform 
the end in no way justified the means, 
and anything which approached, he would 
not say trickery—for that was not a Par- 
liamentary phrase—but which approached 
partiality, would never be successful in a 
case of this kind. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Kilmarnock (Mr. Bouverie), at the 
beginning of these debates, had recom- 
mended the Conservative party to accept 
the measure, because Reform would always 
be held as a stick over their heads to drive 
them from office. Now, he would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman if that advice was 
worth anything? Did he not know that 
if that stick were removed, another stick, 
and a far heavier one, might be wielded 
over their heads with far greater effect ? 
Could any one suppose that when the hon. 
Member for Birmingham wished to have 
the Franchise Bill as a means of “ lever- 
age,”’ to use his own words, by which 
other changes might be effected, that we 
were to see the end of agitation? Such a 
result could not take place. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had found himself 
able to change so many of his opinions that 
Her Majesty’s Government, whom he con- 
trolled, had alienated all moderate men. 
He had thrown over the advocacy of 
church rates. He had thrown over 
his avowed opinions with regard to 
small boroughs, and in the same way he 
would find it just as easy to throw over 
the remnant of Conservative opinions 
which he held and cast it to the winds. 
No doubt hon. Gentlemen on the other 
side considered it absurd for the Mem- 
bers of small boroughs to defend the 
existing state of things. And the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Kilmar- 
nock had been polite enough on two occa- 
sions to call the small boroughs ‘‘ miserable 
boroughs.” But however miserable the 
small borough which he represented and 
its Member might be, they would scorn to 
retain the privileges which they now held 
if they did not conscientiously feel they 
retained them for the good of the country ; 
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and so long as they retained those privi- 
leges they would make a better use of 
them than to support a measure which, in 
his firm opinion, was not called for by 
the country, of which the promoters were 
so afraid, that they only introduced one 
half of it at a time, which sufficed to 
frighten the great body of their supporters, 
and to reduce their majority of seventy 
to five—a measure which, in his opinion, 
must have the effect of entirely destroying 
the balance of power, and that equilibrium 
and just representation of all the interests 
of the Empire which had worked so well 
and so happily for many years past. 

Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR said, that 
if Her Majesty’s Government were unable 
to carry the measure this Session they 
would have done that which would facili- 
tate its passing at some future period, 
whether in the spring or in the autumn. 
They must naturally expect to hear some 
kind of remonstrance from those boroughs 
which would be affected by the disfran- 
chising portion of the Bill, but those small 
boroughs must think themselves particu- 
larly fortunate in being grouped instead of 
being really disfranchised altogether, and 
absorbed in the counties instead of being 
grouped. He was delighted to find from 
the speeches of two right hon. Gentlemen 
who had been Members of Lord Derby’s 
Government that they were not opposed 
to all Reform, but that they had shown a 
reasonable willingness to listen to the pro- 
position of some kind of Reform, and that 
they were also willing to admit a certain 
portion of the working classes to the 
franchise. There was in reality very little 
difference on both sides of the House with 
regard to the first part of the Bill. And 
the reason why the moderate Liberals had 
received it was that the conduct of the 
working classes during the last six years 
had shown them to be first-class working 
men, and also that they were the equiva- 
lent to the £10 shopkeepers. The Libe- 
rals considered the seven-pounders proper 
persons to be admitted to the franchise, 
and that being so it was the duty of the 
Government to bring in a measure to admit 
them. The “old prophet,” Mr. Carlyle, 
in his recent address at Edinburgh, used a 
remarkable passage which bore on the 
present measure. He fixed the limit as 
necessary for the enjoyment of man’s 
faculties at precisely that which had been 
adopted by Her Majesty’s Government in 
this Bill. Mr. Carlyle said, it mattered 
not, so long as a man got meat and clothes, 
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whether he purchased them with £7,000, 
with £7,000,000 or with only £70; and 
asa man’s rent was generally one-tenth 
of his income, the £7 limit gave each man 
an income of £70 per annum, which was 
sufficient to enable a man and his family 
to support himself, and enjoy the good 
things of this life. So far from the £7 
franchise tending to reduce it, he thought 
they might safely take their stand on it, 
looking to the rise of wages and the de- 
preciation in the value of gold. The £10 
franchise in 1832 was looked upon by the 
Tories of that day as the £7 franchise was 
by the Conservatives of the present day. 
The result had been that the ten-pounders 
were eminently Conservative, and showed 
agreater affinity for those above than those 
below them. It was but natural that they 
should hear the wail of the small bo- 
rough, but they did not expect to find it 
led off by the hon. and gallant Member for 
Wells—the son {of a former Member of a 
Liberal Government. It, however, cor- 
roborated an expression which he had 
heard fall from Sir William Hayter, 
“That if you make a man a Baronet or a 
lord-lieutenant he is as sure to forget his 
maker as a Bishop.” He (Mr. Henry 
Seymour) hoped the hon. Gentleman would 
have seen the error of his ways, and 
would save the House the trouble of a 
division on his Amendment. They could 
not after that ask the Government what 
they would do, because they were in the 
hands of the House, and it was for them 
to determine what should be done. He 
thanked the Government for having brought 
in this measure, and he assured them that 
if they had not done so he should not have 
supported them, but would have joined all 
those who were opposed to them on the 
question of Reform. The same causes 
were in operation now which stopped the 
Bill of 1854. There was then, as now, a 
European crisis, and it was unadvisable 
that the Government should be placed in a 
situation which should compel them to 
resign and which would entail the loss of 
the services of the most tried and expe- 
rienced statesmen that England could now 
boast of. In one sense he would almost 
wish that the hon. Gentleman would carry 
his Amendment to a division, because the 
result would show that the Reform ques- 
tion was gaining ground, and that some of 
the Conservatives were sincerely anxious 
to see this question settled, and would be 
prepared to give the Government a lift, as 
they had done on former occasions, if they 
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were in a difficulty. He believed the 
effect of this Bill would be rather in favour 
of the Conservatives than otherwise. He 
was surprised at the absurd argument of 
the hon. and learned Member for Belfast 
(Sir Hugh Cairns) that three Members for 
counties was unconstitutional. They might 
have two or four Members, but three, it 
was said, was unconstitutional. London, 
from the remotest antiquity, had had four 
Members, and if that was the only argu- 
ment that could be used against the Bill, 
the sooner they passed and got rid of this 
difficult question the better, and passed to 
subjects of greater social importance. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) said that 
the Bill would destroy the Conservative 
party, and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Calne (Mr. Lowe) said it 
would destroy the Constitution. He did 
not believe that Conservatism and the Con- 
stitution were synonymous terms, but he 
thought it would destroy the Tory party 
(not the Conservative party) which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire raised up in 1846, and 
which had met with what success he 
would leave the House to judge. 

Srrm THOMAS BATESON said, he con- 
gratulated the Government on having the 
support of the last speaker, but when they 
recollected that the population of the bo- 
rough of Poole was very little in excess of 
8,000, the number fixed on by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government as the margin where 
disfranchisement should begin, it would 
be unnecessary for him to answer the argu- 
ments that had been addressed to them by 
the hon. Gentleman. Representing as he 
(Sir Thomas Bateson) did a flourishing 
town (Devizes), venerable for its antiquity, 
though not effete or decayed, but, on the 
other hand, increasing in wealth and po- 
pulation, he for one protested against the 
Government scheme as being unjust, dis- 
honest, and ill-matured. He would prove 
to the House why he considered it was 
eminently unjust to the borough of De- 
vizes which he represented. Unfortunately 
because it did not contain 8,000 inhabit- 
ants, the number fixed on by the Govern- 
ment, it was to be disfranchised, because 
it was only to retain a fraction of a Mem- 
ber. At the time of the passing of the 
Reform Bill of 1832 the limits of the 
borough were so circumscribed that the 
suburbs of the town were not included in 
the Parliamentary borough. Now portions 
of parishes were in the borough, whereas, 
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other portions, because the borough at the 
time was not what was called Liberal, 
were omitted from the borough. If those 
portions of the borough which had been 
omitted were added to the borough it would 
have between 9,000 and 10,000 inhabit- 
ants, and its population would exceed 
that of the borough which the hon. Member 
who had just sat down represented. He 
considered the Government scheme a dis- 
honest one. He would not refer to those 
boroughs many of which were smaller than 
the one he had the honour to represent, 
but which, owing to the favour of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, had not been 
touched, but had been allowed to retain 
one Member each. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Calne had demolished that portion of 
the Bill already; but there was one im- 
portant point which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had not mentioned. In the county 
of Wilts there was a small and decaying 
village—he regretted that he did not see 
the hon. Member for Salisbury in his 
place—but the village to which he referred 
was a small suburb to the town of Salis- 
bury, and it had not even a market. Its 
urban population amounted to 1,930 people, 
and out of that number upwards of 1,000 
were females. He did not see the hon. 


Member for Westminster in his place, and 


therefore he would not pursue that portion 
of the subject. That wretched little village 
of Wilton had been spared by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and they knew the 
reason why. ‘That wretched little village 
had been retained, while the county town 
of Devizes, with one of the largest corn 
markets in the South of England—a town 
containing all the public institutions of the 
county—it was proposed to disfranchise. 
He found that wretched little village of 
Wilton was represented by an hon. Gen- 
tleman who for many years after he (Sir 
Thomas Bateson) entered Parliament sat 
upon the same Bench as he did, and voted 
in the same lobby. They fought side by 
side, and shoulder to shoulder; but the 
hon. Gentleman had since seen cause to 
change his opinions, and had become—a 
convert—for, as he did not see him in his 
place he would not call him a pervert, as 
that might be offensive. The hon. Gentle- 
man, however, had changed his opinions, 
and now sat on the opposite side, with his 
knees into the Treasury Bench—he was at 
the beck and call of the Treasury whip, 
and was, of course, a very useful Member. 
It might be desirable to retain that nice 
little Government preserve. The Attorney 
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General had sacrificed those constituents 
by whose favour he had occupied for some 
years a position on the Treasury Benches, 
and it might be necessary to keep a quiet 
little preserve for him. He did not sa 

that that was the case, but it might be 
possible. Of course, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer knew nothing of those arrange- 
ments; probably the right hon. Gentleman 
never heard anything of the town of Wilton 
in his life, but he (Sir Thomas Bateson) 
would say there were some unscrupulous 
subordinates, some unscrupulous _parti- 
zans, who had arranged these matters, 
and it was not to be forgotten that the 
House of Commons and the country at 
large would hold the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer responsible for the dealings of 
those unscrupulous partizans. They had 
heard a great deal about the necessity of 
providing additional seats for the large 
populous towns in the North of England, 
but if the Government were really in 
earnest why did they not disfranchise those 
towns which were proved to be utterly 
corrupt? Why did they not disfranchise 
Wakefield and Gloucester, both of which 
had been proved to be notoriously corrupt? 
The other night the hon. Member for Wake- 
field actually had the audacity to come 
forward and propose the abolition of small 
boroughs. The hon. Member, however, was 
not in his place, and therefore he would say 
no more about him. There were various 
places that might be disfranchised; there 
were Wakefield and Nottingham; Great Yar- 
mouth and Totnes; Lancaster and Berwick; 
and many other places. What had they 
seen at Nottingham and at Windsor? If 
the Government were in earnest, if they 
were sincere, it was for them to come 
forward and disfranchise those places, and 
to give the Members who represented them 
to the large populous towns in the North 
of England. If the Government did not 
adopt that great principle, would not the 
country say that all their wordy protesta- 
tions were a mere farce and a sham? 
Would not the country ask whether the 
Treasury Bench meant to set its face 
against bribery and corruption? The Mem- 
bers of the Government came down to that 
House and selected a number of small bo- 
roughs; but it was a very curious cir- 
cumstance that the great majority of 
those small boroughs returned Conserva- 
tive Members and Members opposed to 
democratic theories. The great majority 
of those small boroughs returned Members 
who were opposed to the principles of the 
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hon. Member for Birmingham. He con- 
tended that the great majority of those 
small boroughs were pure and incorrup- 
tible. [Mr. Goscnen made a gesture of 
dissent.] He would tell the right hon. 
Member, in spite of his sneer, that his 
(Sir Thomas Bateson’s) election for con- 
testing Devizes only cost him between 
£100 and £200. So much for the sneer 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for London. In spite of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s sneer he could tell him that 
the grouping of the boroughs had been 
“dodged.” He could tell the right hon. 
Gentleman that with a cunning and a 
subtlety which might be necessary in a 
fraudulent transaction, but which were 
never necessary in an honest one, the 
grouping of the boroughs had been dodged. 
| Cries of “Order!” | He would repeat 
the phrase—the grouping of the boroughs 
had been so dodged as to hand over the 
Conservative Members to democratic bo- 
roughs, and the Conservative element in 
the small boroughs would be perfectly 
unrepresented. A great deal had been 
said about ‘the unequal distribution of 
seats according to population, but if there 
was anything in the argument he would 
ask, did the counties ery out for a demo- 
cratic Reform Bill. No; they were satis- 
fied with the blessings they enjoyed under 
the existing Constitution. They were 
aware that the small borough Members 
represented the interests of trade and 
agriculture combined, and he maintained 
that in them the interests of trade and 
agriculture were so combined and inter- 
woven that the individual representing 
them represented both. It almost appeared 
to him that Her Majesty’s Government 
wished, and that it was their intention, 
that no hon. Members for Parliamentary 
honours should in future enter that House 
unless they were either millionaires or de- 
magogues. He would ask, would the in- 
terests of the country then be better re- 
presented in this House than they were 
at present? Or would the interests of the 
working man be better represented than 
they were at the present moment? He 
would say no. A very short time had 
elapsed since the whole nation had had to 
deplore the death of a great statesman. 
He said the whole nation, but perhaps he 
should except the hon. Member for Birm- 
ingham and his accomplices, because the 
hon. Member for Birmingham could not 
but feel that that statesman’s death had 
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tion of a republican deluge. A shorter 
time still had elapsed since they had heard 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the leader 
of that House, enlarging with his usual 
eloquence upon the high character, the 
statesmanlike qualifications, and the great 
judgment of his deceased chief. It was 
now that they missed that great man in 
the House. It was now that they found 
that those orations, that those eloquent 
speeches of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, were merely a string of set phrases 
in honour of the man whose policy the 
orators adopted while he lived, but which 
had been consigned to the tomb when he 
died. He (Sir Thomas Bateson) would 
ask the Government whether, had Lord 
Palmerston lived, he would ever have 
brought in a democratic Reform Bill? 
Had Lord Palmerston lived would he ever 
have brought in an unjust and dishonest 
Re-distribution Bill? He regretted to see 
that there were only two occupants on the 
Treasury Bench now; but if all the Mi- 
nisters were present, and the Bench was 
crowded, he would ask them whether 
there was a single man amongst them— 
whether there was a single placeman 
amongst them— whether there was a 
single official amongst them, who, had 
Lord Palmerston declined to touch the 
question of Reform, would have sacrificed 
his place on that Bench to his democratic 
convictions. He heard no response. Not 
aman among them would have removed. 
He would ask, further, was there a single 
man who now advocated with such enthu- 
siasm the new doctrine—the new ‘flesh and 
blood”’ theory—was there one of them who 
would have sacrificed his place? No, there 
was not. He could tell his hon. Friends 
on his own side of the House, however, 
that this new-born sympathy for the 
working man, whom the Government 
found to their astonishment already pos- 
sessed one-fourth of the franchise, although 
the figures were sent back to be—what 
was it? ‘‘revised.’’ He could tell them 
that this new-born sympathy for the 
working man was begotten by the lust of 
power and the love of place, was suckled 
by the unctuous “pap” of peripatetic 
stump orators, and was dry nursed by the 
insolent and swaggering bluster of do- 
mineering agitators. But after all the 
baby was but a puny one; it was but a 
weak, delicate creature, and after all that 
artificial nourishment, and after its having 
gone through all the forcing process, he 
oubted very much whether they would 
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ever see it reach maturity. The motto of 
the Government was “‘Fixity of tenure ” 
— and unfortunate Irish landlords knew 
what that meant. At the instigation of 
the hon. Member for Birmingham, the 
policy of ‘Rest and be thankful” was 
abandoned. The noble Lord at the head 
of the Government, aged in years and 
rather decrepid in constitution — [ Cries 
of “Order!” ] If the House liked, he 
would call it his political constitution, as 
he had no wish to excite hon. Gentle- 
men opposite—the noble Lord, with the 
rashness and recklessness of his younger 
days, and with a self-confidence wholly 
his own, volunteered to ‘‘ride the whirl- 
wind.” Whether his Lordship would be 
able to maintain his position—whether he 
would not overbalance himself and fall 
off —it was not for him (Sir Thomas 
Bateson) to say ; he left that in the hands 
of the House. But he would say that 
since then almost every vacancy had been 
handed over to the hon. Member for 
Birmingham, and the old constitutional 
Whigs had been “‘ snubbed.” There were 
only two Bright born Members on the 
Treasury Bench. He wished he could 
have spoken to a fuller House; but he 
would tell those two right hon. Gentle- 
men that they had sold themselves, bound 
hand and foot, to their imperious task- 
masters; and he would further say that 
he did not believe there was any man in 
that House who was simple enough to 
believe that this wretched Reform Bill 
would fully satisfy the hon. Member for 
Birmingham. If it did satisfy him, the 
hon. Member for Birmingham must be a 
greenhorn and a simpleton indeed. The 
hon. Member for Birmingham was, no 
doubt, straightforward and aboveboard. 
Unlike a great number of his accomplices, 
he had avowed in a manly and open man- 
ner that his object was the overthrow 
of the aristocracy of this country—that 
his object was the abolition of the laws 
of entail and primogeniture. Pass this 
Bill, and what happened? The old con- 
stitutional Whigs would be annihilated. 
Committed as the hon. Member for Birm- 
ingham was at the present moment, it 
was impossible for him to take office. He 
had watched the hon. Member for Birm- 
ingham attentively last Friday evening 
—he saw the hon. Gentleman take his 
seat upon the Treasury Bench, and sit 
there for a considerable time. It struck 
him (Sir Thomas Bateson)—he might no 
doubt be wrong—that the hon. Member 
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for Birmingham was then contemplating 
the time when he should occupy those 
Benches as a Member of the Government, 
It struck him that the hon. Gentleman 
was then feeling whether those Benches 
were comfortable, and that he was cal- 
culating whether they were becoming to 
him. But let them be serious. Pass this 
Bill, and what happened? The hon. 
Member for Birmingham would go direct 
to the Treasury Benches, and then take 
up a very important position on those 
Benches. What next would happen? 
Why, all the moderate portion of the 
Cabinet would be shunted off to a siding. 
The hon. Member for Birmingham would 
draw Liberal infusions from the moun- 
tain. He did not see the hon. Member 
for Westminster (Mr. Stuart Mill) in his 
place. However, as the representative 
of similar doctrines, that hon. Gentleman 
must make one of that Cabinet, and he 
would then be in a position to advance 
those socialist and democratic theories 
which he had so energetically advocated 
in his writings. The hon. Gentleman 
would then be in a position to wage a suc- 
cessful war against the rights of property 
and the hated landlord class. ‘* Coming 
events cast their shadows before.” Already 
the note of war had been sounded, al- 
ready the organs of the clique had threat- 
ened. Lord Westminster, they were told, 
was to be deprived of his property, 
and why? Because his son, upon the 
second reading of the Reform Bill, had 
had the audacity and the hardihood to 
oppose the dictates of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham. Pass this Bill, 
and what happened? When the hon. 
Member for Birmingham was duly in- 
stalled upon those Benches. When seven 
other spirits worse than themselves had 
entered into the Cabinet what then 
would happen? When the aristocracy 
of this country was emasculated — the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer laughed at 
that — no doubt the right hon. Gentle- 
man thought the emasculation of the 
aristocracy a very pleasant amusement. 
When, he said, the aristocracy of the 
country was emasculated—[ Laughter |— 
oh, that was no laughing matter, he could 
assure them—when the House of Lords 
had been emasculated—in spite of that 
laugh and in spite of that sneer from the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite—he said 
when the House of Lords had been emas- 
culated by the abolition of the law of pri- 
mogeniture and of entail, what, he asked, 
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would then happen? Was it not probable 
that when the Constitution of Old Eng- 
land had been Americanized that an attack 
upon the monarchy of this country would 
very soon follow. Was it not probable, 
when that had taken place, that a Republic 
and a President with a salary of £10,000 
a year would be considered a much stronger 
institution than a hereditary monarchy ? 
He did not wish to detain the House much 
longer. [Cheers from the Ministerial 
Benches.| He thanked hon. Gentlemen 
opposite for their cheers. He hoped that 
they would take the same views that he did. 
But before he sat down he wished to say 
a word to the old Conservative Whigs, 
many of whom occupied seats upon the 
Benches opposite. He wished to say a 
word to the scions of the proud Whig 
aristocracy, many of whom he saw before 
him. Contrary to their instinctive dislike 
to the democratic theories of the ultra 
section of the Cabinet—in spite of their 
conscientious dislike to those advanced 
doctrines upon the second reading of the 
Reform Bill—they voted with the occu- 
pants of the Treasury Benches. He un- 
derstood that a number of other Gentle- 
men who were found in the same lobby 
with the Opposition on the last division 
upon this question now intended to go into 
the Government lobby. Those hon. Mem- 
bers, he believed, were under the impres- 
sion that the Leader of that House, fol- 
lowing the example of a remarkable 
individual in another place—an individual 
of the name of Mace—not a political 
gladiator—following, as he said, the ex- 
ample of an individual in another place— 
they were under the impression that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer upon this question did not 
really “‘ mean business.” It was rumoured 
that the right hon. Gentleman meant to 
run “a cross.” Now, that might be the 
case, or it might not be the case. He 
would say nothing more about it. But he 
told the old Conservative Whigs this—that 
the time would come, that the time was 
fast coming, when it would be necessary 
for all men who held moderate views—all 
men advocating moderate opinions—to join 
together in defence of the ancient institu- 
tions of thiscountry. He did not say that 
the time would come now, for if they 
asked any one Member in that House a 
question on this subject, he would say that 
the idea of passing a measure like the 
present that year was a mere sham, a 
delusion—that it never could be done; 
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; that, in fact, nothing of the kind was 


intended. Well, he told those old Conser- 
vative Whigs that the time would come 
when they, the Conservatives, would have 
to appeal to their patriotism—to call upon 
them to think of their country more than 
of the ephemeral interests of an ultra 
Government. He said the time would 
come when they would have to call upon 
the old Conservative Whigs to remember 
that Constitution under which their an- 
cestors had achieved such historic renown. 
He repeated that the time would come 
when those Whigs would have to meet the 
Conservatives half way. And when both 
parties must be prepared to make sacrifices 
for the sake of the glorious Constitution of 
this country under which they had lived 
and prospered. What was the difference 
between them, the Conservatives, and the 
old Whigs now? None. What was the 
difference between the Constitutional 
Whigs and the advanced section of the 
Cabinet? Why, between them there was 
a great gulf fixed. He said it would not 
come that year, but it possibly would 
next year, when they, the Conservatives, 
should have to appeal to those Whigs to 
come forward boldly and manfully, and to 
declare that that Constitution which had 
stood the test of so many centuries, should 
still be preserved inviolate— 
“ Nolumus leges Anglice mutari.” 

They would then all work together in de- 
fence of the principle that the laws of this 
country should be English and not Ame- 
rican. 

Mr. COLERIDGE said, he was sorry 
he was not present to hear the whole 
address of the hon. Baronet who had just 
sat down, inasmuch as those portions 
which he had. heard made him feel the 
loss he had sustained by his absence from 
the House. It appeared to him, however, 
that some parts of the hon. Gentleman’s 
speech were somewhat disconnected ; and 
being so, perhaps he (Mr. Coleridge) would 
be allowed to pass by the somewhat ex- 
cited observations in which the hon. 
Baronet had indulged, and to express 
shortly and simply the earnest hope of 
independent Members that the House 
would resolve to go into Committee upon 
this Bill by a majority sufficient to en- 
able the present occupants of the Treasury 
Benches, who had again and again identi- 
fied themselves with the measure, to re- 
tain their position with dignity and credit 
and with power enough resolutely to push 
on the Bill, or at least the more important 
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portions of it, through the Houses of Par- 
liament in the present Session, so that the 
year 1866 might not pass away, as so 
many others had done, without anything 
accomplished towards the settlement of 
this most vexed, most difficult, and most 
important question. It was really a matter 
of serious importance that it should not be 
thought in the country that the House 
was strangling Reform by indirect means, 
that the measure was not met fairly and 
frankly by direct negatives, but that 
advantage was taken of Motions and 
Amendments brought forward by persons 
professing to be favourable to Reform 
to defeat Reform with the aid of persons 
altogether opposed to it. In the House 
of Commons there were a few, and but 
a few, professed opponents of Reform. 
The opposition to Reform came almost 
wholly from the Ministerial side of the 
House. Among these could not be counted 
the right hon. Gentleman the leader of 
the Tory party, the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Hertfordshire (Sir Bulwer 
Lytton), the right hon. Baronet the Mem. 
ber for Droitwich (Sir John Pakington), 
or the hon. Baronet the Member for North 
Devon (Sir Lawrence Palk), or many 
other hon. and right hon. Gentlemen who 
addressed the House in the course of this 
debate. As far as he could make out, 
the only Gentleman on the opposite side 
of the House who, with the character- 
istic gallantry of his profession and his 
family, committed himself to determined 
opposition to this Bill, and to all other 
Bills of a similar kind, was the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Member for 
Huntingdon (General Peel). On the Li- 
beral side of the House, the noble Lord 
the Member for Haddingtonshire (Lord 
Elcho), had always been opposed to the 
lowering of the suffrage; and, of course, 
first and foremost among those opposed to 
anything like a reduction was the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Calne 
(Mr. Lowe). That right hon. Gentleman, 
as far as he could make out, was the only 
person who had endeavoured to put his 
opposition to this Bill on any plain, 
straightforward, and intelligible principle 
with which the House could deal. As 
far as he was able to understand the 
objection, it was that the advent of de- 
mocracy would be the triumph of every- 
thing that was worst in the social and 
political system of the country, and that 
the passing of this Bill would be the 
advent of democracy. He supposed the 
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right hon. Gentleman thought that well 
worth saying, because he thought it worth 
saying exceedingly well, and, moreover, 
he took the trouble of saying it twice— 
first of all and much at large in his speech 
upon the second reading of the Franchise 
Bill; and secondly, not quite so much at 
large, but with considerable emphasis, in 
the speech to which the House listened on 
Thursday last ; not, however, if he might 
be permitted to say so, with much novelty 
of expression, and certainly not with much 
novelty of idea. The passage certainly in 
which he expressed great indignation at 
anybody who ventured to lay a sacrilegi- 
ous hand upon the temporal power of the 
bishops was a novel and interesting fea- 
ture of the address, and must have been 
exceedingly reassuring to the minds of 
those right rev. persons. It gave promise, 
he supposed, of a time when the right 
hon. Gentleman and the Bishop of Oxford 
might be found working heart and soul 
together for the immediate restoration of 
the active functions of the two Convo- 
cations of York and Canterbury, which, 
if not as old as the bishops, were suffi- 
ciently old and constitutional to excite the 
warmest sympathies of the right hon. 
Gentleman in his present mood. But 
apart from that Episcopal passage of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech, there was 
nothing novel in his second definition of 
democracy. He should like to say a word 
on another passage upon which the right 
hon. Gentleman laid great stress. He 
hoped the House would perceive that he 
approached the matter with a proper 
amount and decorous quantity of awe, 
such as the subject demanded. There were 
probably not half-a-dozen Gentlemen in the 
House of Commons who would approach 
a discussion with the right hon. Gentle- 
man without a certain amount of nervous 
apprehension ; but irrespective of the great 
personal ability which everybody, or almost 
everybody, who entered into conflict with 
him must of necessity deal with, he (Mr. 
Coleridge) could not help thinking that in 
that House they did not argue with him 
upon altogether equal terms. In the early 
days of George III. it was Lord Chatham, 
he believed, who was accustomed to say 
that he did not mind the opposition of the 
Throne, but there was behind the Throne 
something greater and more powerful than 
the Throne itself. To use an expression 
which had fallen from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Buckinghamshire, 
he could not help feeling that any debate 
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in which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Calne took part was adjourned 
in a peculiar manner to another place—a 
place not so distant as the County Palatine 
of Lancaster, but a place no less difficult 
to get at, and where it was especially diffi- 
cult to obtain the last word, and there the 
debate was conducted, not by the right 
hon. Gentleman himself, but by his disci- 
ples and followers, who echoed his senti- 
ments and applauded his arguments with 
an eloquence only inferior, if inferior, to 
hisown. As far, therefore, as his recol- 
lection went, it was a somewhat hazardous 
and uncomfortable piece of business to 
criticize in any way the remarks of the 
right hon. Gentleman, unless it was added 
that the right hon. Gentleman’s tone was 
resolute, his arguments cogent, and his 
illustrations splendid. No person could 
admire more than he did the abilities of 
the right hon. Gentleman. No Member 
could be more proud of him as a Member 
of the Houseof Commons. No Gentleman 
could feel more pride in recognizing him 
as a member of a common university than 
he did; but he could not help feeling, and 
he must suy so frankly, that his abilities 
appeared to be exercised at present in a 
most mischievous direction. It would be 
well, he thought, if those great abilities 
which were so constantly before the House, 
and the exercise of which afforded them so 
much delight and gratification, were em- 
ployed in the inculcation of principles, 
politically speaking, of a less utterly de- 
testable character. [‘‘Oh, oh!’] He had 
not the slightest intention of saying that 
they were detestable because they were 
Tory principles. He could respect, he 
could admire, and he could appreciate 
Tory principles. Such opinions were not, 
to his mind, at all detestable. Respect 
for authority, veneration for the past, per- 
sonal loyalty to the Sovereign, with other 
principles of a similar sort, were high and 
noble principles, in which, to some feeble 
extent, he hoped he could himself partici- 
pate. ‘Those principles, however, were 
not those entertained by the right hon. 
Gentleman. The right hon. Gentleman 
attacked democracy in the House because 
he thought its advent, unmixed, might 
work certain changes in the political and 
social relations of society, and possibly in 
the laws of property, while even if mixed 
it might tend to diminution in the tem- 
poral prosperity which the upper and 
middle classes enjoyed. But out of that 
House he went to other places and de- 
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precated, with all the power of his elo- 
quence, scholarship and cultivation, and 
called civil engineers, great men in their 
way, the “heirs of all the ages,” setting 
up before his hearers large bridges and 
electric telegraphs as the chief objects of 
human admiration. That sort of Con- 
servatism for mere material wealth, and 
Liberalism so far merely as Liberalism 
tended to increase wealth, could not be 
regarded as either good Conservatism or 
good Liberalism. Such principles were 
not, and never had been, the principles 
of the great party opposite. He trusted 
that they never would be; and though, 
perhaps, his opinions upon the subject 
might have but little weight either with 
hon, Gentlemen opposite or with the right 
hon. Gentleman himself, he could not help 
expressing his grief that such miserable, 
hopeless, cynical materialism should be 
put forth as a serious ground for political 
action. [** Oh, oh !’”’] He could not express 
the horror with which his whole nature 
would recoil from a Government whose 
conduct was in the slightest degree guided 
or animated by such principles. He was 
not, and never had been, the advocate of 
unmixed democracy, though in all free 
Governments there must be a large mixture 
of the democratic element; and even were 
he a strong advocate of democracy, he 
should not think for one moment of forcing 
his opinions upon a society of Gentlemen 
to whom he knew them to be repulsive. 
He desired to say, however, that when 
the right hon. Gentleman quoted without 
acknowledgment from De Tocqueville pas- 
sages which condemned democraey, he did 
not quote passages which, though side by 
side, were equally emphatic in its praise. 
Certainly, recent events had shown, in 
spite of what the right hon. Gentleman 
had shown, that democracy could at least 
be as merciful in peace as it was terrible 
in war, and that it could be as remarkable 
for its respect of law and order as it had 
been resolute in its determination to main- 
tain a magnificent Empire undissolved. 
Why had this horror about democracy been 
kept over their heads when the question 
was simply one of lowering the franchise 
and the re-distribution of seats, and when 
nobody but the right hon. Gentleman, as 
far as he could understand, pretended to 
say that they could stand with the bo- 
rough franchise at £10 and the county 
franchise at £50? ‘the measure before 
the House was a moderate measure of 
Reform—a measure more moderate in 
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many respects than the last Reform Bill 
brought in by Earl Russell; more mode- 
rate in many respects than the Reform 
Bill brought in by the Government of 
Lord Palmerston ; more moderate in many 
respects than the Reform Bill brought in 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Buckinghamshire in 1859. It was so 
moderate that hon. Gentlemen sitting on 
the Ministerial side of the House had felt 
considerable difficulty in accepting the 
measure. [‘‘Oh, oh!” and tronical cries of 
“ Hear, hear!”] Was he not entitled to 
say what was true? It might be disa- 
greeable, but if it was true he was entitled 
tosayit. [‘Oh, oh!”] He said again, 
that hon. Gentlemen sitting on his side of 
the House, who did not agree with hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, had had great diffi- 
culty in accepting the Bill of the Govern- 
ment because of its moderation ; but they 
had accepted it bond fide, with a real in- 
tention of carrying it as a compromise, at 
least for a political generation. They 
accepted the measure as a compromise, it 
being a moderate one, and not open to the 
objections made to it on the score of its 
supposed democratic tendencies. Those 
able discourses, so carefully composed, so 
skilfully delivered, and so delightful to 
listen to, might be very well as the ex- 
ercitations of clever men; but as argu- 
ments on the Bill before the House they 
had really no force, and no relevancy what- 
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ever. But whether they had democracy 
or did not have it, there was this at all | 
events to be considered—in spite of the | 
sarcasms of the right hon. Gentleman, he | 
could not help thinking that the honour of | 
the great Liberal party and the honour ' 
of the Government had been pledged to | 
bring forward a measure of this kind. | 
It was very well for Gentlemen to be 
smart on the point—to tell them that there | 
was no contract, that the last Parliament | 
was dead and had left no executors. The 
right hon. Gentleman had quoted Hudibras 
and an American squib, and he had also 
quoted Falstaff’s opinion about honour. 
Now, if he were minded to know what 
honour meant he would not go to Falstaff 
to inquire on the subject, no more than 
he would inquire what virtue was of Iago, 
who said it was “‘a fig ;” but if he wanted | 
to know what honour meant he would go 
toa high-spirited officer who once neglected | 
his duty, and feeling that he had stained | 
his honour exclaimed, “I have lost the | 
immortal part of myself, and all the rest | 
is bestial.” That was his notion of the | 
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matter. No doubt it was a great loss to 
one not to be able to make a joke when a 
joke was desirable ; but it was an equally 
unfortunate thing not to be able to be 
serious when seriousness was required, 
The characters of public men, the political 
consistency of a great party, the truth of 
political declarations made year after year 
and again and again under various cireum- 
stances, were not matters which could be 
settled by a joke. They were very serious 
things indeed. Though he himself was 
entirely free from anything like a pledge 
on the subject of Reform, he could not 
help thinking that the honour of the 
Government was pledged to bring forward 
a measure of this sort, and that the honour 
of the Liberal party, and his honour as 
one of that party, was pledged to support 
it. If they were beaten, so it must be; 
but it appeared to him that, until they 
went into Committee, and took a vote on 
some definite issue, it was the duty of the 
Government to persevere, and it was the 
duty of the Liberal party to persevere in 
supporting them. It was because he did 
not for a moment believe in the existence 
of the danger which was said to exist, 
and did believe in the existence of the 
honourable obligation which was said not 


to exist, that he did earnestly hope the 
Government would persevere in their 
course, and that he did sincerely hope 
their perseverance would be followed by 


success. Moved by the example of the 
right hon. Gentleman, he would conclude 
by quoting a few lines from a great poet 
who sprung from the people, who loved 
the people, and was loved and honoured 
by them in return. He said— 

“ We should rejoice if those who rule our land 
Be men who hold its many blessings dear, 
Wise, upright, valiant ; not a servile band, 
Who are to judge of dangers while they fear, 
And honour which they do not understand.” 


Mr. WHITESIDE: The speech of the 
hon, and learned Gentleman who has just 
spoken induces me to address an observa- 
tion or two to the House—not to the Bill, 
because the hon. and learned Gentleman 
never touched the Bill at all, nor did he 
say anything with regard to the arguments 


‘which have been urged by the right hon. 


Gentleman the Member for Buckingham- 
shire, by my hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Belfast, and last, though not 
least, by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Calne. Those arguments, 
indeed, have hitherto remained entirely 
unanswered. I admire the character and 
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the ability of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, and I thought he was about to 
apply himself to the matter of those 
speeches which hitherto have been unan- 
swered, and that he would dissect the 
clauses of the Bill and consider its prin- 
ciples, and show that the House ought to 
adopt the measure at once. But the speech 
consisted simply of two parts—panegyric 
on the Government, and a tissue of abuse 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Calne. The speech appears to me 
to have been carefully studied, elaborately 
composed, and well digested ; but yet I 
cannot remember that I ever heard any- 
thing more feeble, more irrelevant, more 
declamatory, and more unsound. Now, 
what was there in the opinions of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Calne? I am not one of the party of the 
right hon. Member for Calne, but I can be 
just to a public man; and, though I have 
often differed from the right hon. Gentle- 
man, I cannot be insensible to a great 
exhibition of intellect and intelligence. 
And, I am convinced that if the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, when he heard 
the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Calne on Thurs- 
day, had stood up and replied to it with 
one-hundredth part of the ability of the 
speaker, it would have been more credit- 
able to him than to ponder over it for 
several days, and then to come down and 
tell the House that, in his opinion, the 
principles inculcated were utterly detest- 
able. Why are those principles detestable 
in the opinion of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman? The only reason I could pick 
up was simply because they differed from 
the views of the Government, and because 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Calne pronounced a severe, telling, and 
unanswered criticism on the Bill. Now, 
I will put this question to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman as if he were an 
enlightened Republican, for I think that 
is the best idea I can give of him. 
Suppose he held the opinions of the 
hon. Member for Westminster, would it be 
true to say that a person who objected to 
the reduction of the franchise in this 
country had no argument in his support? 
Will the hon. and learned Gentleman allow 
me to give him a sentence from the great 
instructor of the Gentlemen who sit upon 
the opposite Benches, and to state why I, 
for one, object to a rash reduction of the 
franchise? This is the opinion of the 
hon. Member for Westminster. He says— 
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“The natural tendency of representative Go- 
vernment, as of modern civilization, is towards a 
common collective mediocrity, and this is in- 
creased by all reductions of the franchise and by 
all extensions of the suffrage.” 


Nothing can be more clear than his argu- 
ment. It is the remedy that is wanting. 
It appears, then, that the abasement of 
a Legislature will be or may be accom- 
plished by a reduction of the franchise. 
The hon. Member for Westminster goes on to 
say that the effect of it is to place the 
principal power more and more below the 
highest level of instruction in the commu- 
nity. And then the hon. Gentleman de- 
scribes the Government in America as a 
false democracy, which, instead of giving 
representation to all classes, gives it only 
to the local majority, so that the views of 
the instructed may have no reflex at all in 
the representative body. It is, he says, 
an admitted fact that in the American 
democracy, constructed upon this faulty 
model, the higher and cultivated members 
of the community, except those who are 
willing to sacrifice their own judgments, 
and become the servile mouthpieces of 
their inferiors, seldom even offer them- 
selves for Congress or the State Legisla- 
ture, because there is so little likelihood of 
their being elected. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman asked for a principle and an 
argument. There is a principle which 
I should like to see refuted. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Westminster says that that false 
democracy places the enlightened few at 
the mercy of the ignorant majority, and 
what better argument could there be than 
that the best men in America cannot pre- 
sent themselves for election because they 
would sure to be rejected. There is at 
this moment in this city a member of the 
Senate of America; I believe he has never 
been in this country before, but he is one 
who is an eminent person. I asked him 
what he thought of our condition; and 
the only observation he made upon our 
system of political government was that, 
in order to guard against the commission 
of a great and irremediable evil, we must 
not descend in the franchise. [Ories of 
“Name!” ] It is not necessary to give 
his name; but he is a friend of the hon. 
Member for Peterborough, and a very dis- 
tinguished person, and it would have done 
the hon. Member for Birmingham good to 
hear the sensible views he expressed. He 
described what had been the consequence 
in America of complete democracy, com- 
pleted, as he described it, step by step, 
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until they elected ‘Judges by universal 
suffrage, and for a term of years, and dis- 
missed them whenever they were found 
uncomfortable in their judgments. That 
seems to be a great triumph, and this Bill 
would introduce the same principles here. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman who has 
just sat down has said he objects to cynical 
materialism in political questions. What 
does he mean by that? I should like to 
have a translation of that expression. I 
do not understand it; we are not cynics; 
nor are we materialists; nor did we start 
Parliamentary Reform ; nor did the Go- 
vernment. Who started it? Earl Russell. 
The hon. and learned Member ought to 
read the account given by Earl Grey of 
the origin of the new business of Reform, 
and published by permission of the Queen. 
As there described, Earl Russell, without 
the assent of his Colleagues, made a speech 
which forced them into the business they 
were reluctant to undertake. That is 
the history of the matter; and it is true. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman said that 
the Government had given a pledge upon 
this question, and ought to perform their 
pledge. When did they make it? I have 
sat in this House for a great many years, 
and have heard Lord Palmerston’s speeches 


snuffing out Parliamentary Reform; and 
I saw that hon. and right hon. Gen- 
tlemen sitting beside him took the benefit 
of his patronage, and, sustained by his 
power and influence, they never had the 
courage or manliness to say a word in 


favour of the question. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman, a new Member of 
the House, informs us that it was their 
bounden and imperative duty to undertake 
Reform and to carry it to a successful con- 
clusion. How did the hon. and learned 
Gentleman answer the arguments ad- 
dressed to us on the boundary question? 
How did he answer the arguments ad- 
dressed to us by the hon. and learned 
Member for Belfast upon the proposed plan 
of grouping? How did he answer the 
statesmanlike and yet simple speech of the 
right hon. Member for Buckinghamshire 
in delivering to the House his ideas of a 
simple and practical measure of Reform? 
To none of these great questions did he 
address himself. No arguments has he 
adduced in reply to those that still remain 
untouched and unanswered. If the Go- 
vernment were bound to bring in a Bill, 
why did they not bring it in as an entire 
measure? If they were bound to act upon 


their promise with fidelity to the great 
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Liberal party, why did they not at once, in 
a tangible and rational manner, undertake 
to deal with this question? The rea- 
son is this, nobody believes in the reality 
of the Bill, nobody can believe it who 
heard the speech of the noble Lord (Earl 
Grosvenor) who made a Motion here a few 
nights ago. With sincere respect for the 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer, I say no 
one can believe in the sincerity of the 
Government upon this Bill, because the 
noble Lord having argued admirably 
against the Bill he was going to support, 
it is quite plain he does not intend to sup- 
port it, and that he does not believe in it. 
He pronounces it a bad Bill; he says the 
first part is bad and the second part worse, 
and, having given us these opinions against 
it, he says the only thing that remains to 
be done is to give his reasons for the 
political course of action he has announced 
it his intention to pursue. There, I 
think, with great respect, he failed. I 
am in the dark as to his reasons, although 
I listened to them with attention. I 
clearly understand his policy ; we heard it 
announced on Friday. The policy of the 
noble Lord is a merciful policy, a benevo- 
lent policy, a commiserating policy. He 
sees the condition of the Government, and 
he announces he will be satisfied if they 
abandon the Bill. He will spare the 
Government in consequence of their pa- 
triotic and noble conduct in the business 
of Denmark and of the foreign policy 
which he eulogizes. He is apprehensive 
that war may break out, although the 
Whigs are in office; he looks forward to 
the influence of the wise principles and 
the peaceful policy of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and he thinks the best thing 
the right hon. Gentleman can do, and the 
thing he will do, is to preserve his place 
and abandon his Bill. I thoroughly un- 
derstand the policy recommended by the 
noble Lord. Although it may be indeli- 
cacy in me to say so, I assure him I could 
on Friday night last have given hima 
sketch of the speech he has delivered 
to-night, for I heard it pretty well de 
tailed what it would be. I am not in the 
least surprised at the course he has taken; 
it is quite consistent with his high charae- 
ter and conduct; and I have no doubt he 
has earned the gratitude of the Ministry 
by the manner in which he has come to 
their rescue, and will earn the gratitude 
of his country by causing the abandon- 
ment of the worst Reform Bill ever laid 
upon the table of the House. 
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Mrz. MARSH said, he did not intend 
to occupy the attention of the House more 
than a few moments. One of the reasons 
for postponing the consideration of the 
question before the House was that there 
were at present four boroughs under trial 
—they might in a short time all be con- 
demned. He thought they should all be 
disfranchised, and thus seven seats would 
be obtained for distribution among places 
that deserved to be enfranchised, which was 
the number of seats required in the Bill for 
the new towns to be enfranchised. There 
might be a difference of opinion as to whe- 
ther the counties and large towns like 
Manchester should have additional Mem- 
bers, but if it were decided that the num- 
ber of Members for those places should be 
increased it would be an easy task not 
only to obtain seats, but also to put down 
corruption by disfranchising some of the 
rotten boroughs. In his opinion that 
would be a much better plan to obtain 
seats than by grouping the smaller bo- 
roughs. Another reason for postponing 
the Bill was to be found in the Resolution 
come to by the House of Commons the 
other night with regard to bribery. It 
would require great consideration to en- 
able a clause in conformity with the 


Resolution to be drawn up for insertion 


in the Bill. The Government had de- 
clined the task, and it was scarcely likely 
that the efforts of a private Member to 
perform it would meet with success. The 
question before them was one of vast im- 
portance, and the only way in which the 
matter could be satisfactorily accomplished 
was by referring it to a Select Committee. 
Another reason for postponing the Bill 
was to be found in the number of Amend- 
ments of which notice had been given, 
and which would have to be discussed at 
considerable length. He himself had to 
propose an Amendment, to the effect that 
all voters should be required to have a 
long residence in the same house upon 
the same principle as a municipal elec- 
tor or a juryman. He should also pro- 
pose that not only should the voter have 
resided in a particular place for a certain 
number of years, but that he should have 
paid rates for a like period. The posses- 
sion of a qualification of this description 
would be a guarantee of the respectability 
of the voter. A still stronger argument 
in favour of the postponement of the mea- 
sure was that it would be impossible for it 
to pass this year except by a very slender 
majority. Most Constitutions were pro- 
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tected by a clause under which no altera- 
tion could be effected in them without 
the consent of a substantial majority of 
the Members of the Houses of Legislature ; 
and although there existed no similar 
safeguard to the Constitution of this coun- 
try, it would be most unconstitutional for 
the other House of Parliament to pass a 
measure altering the fundamental princi- 
ples of the Constitution unless it were sent 
up to them by a large majority of the 
Members of that House. He was as- 
tonished to hear from certain quarters 
great praise of the English Constitution. 
He admired it in its present form, and 
he was convinced that it became more re- 
spected as it grew older. He was still 
more astonished to hear the Attorney 
General say that by the ancient Constitu- 
tion of the country the working classes 
were almost the only classes represented in 
towns. Every person must be aware that 
in the days of the Plantagenets the work- 
ing classes were almost all in a state of 
villainage, and he did not suppose that 
even the Attorney General would suggest 
that persons in such a position had votes. 
Again, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
stated that, previous to the Reform Bill 
of 1832, the working classes had a greater 
voice in the election of Members of Par- 
liament than they had at the present time, 
but he did not coincide in that opinion, as 
he believed that then the elections were 
almost exclusively in the hands of the bo- 
rough-mongers, who managed to get the 
scot and lot voters, the potwallopers, and 
the freemen under their control. For the 
reasons he had given he thought it would 
be advisable to postpone the Bill. 

Mr. ALGERNON EGERTON said, that 
he represented a constituency which since 
the Bill for dividing the West Riding of 
Yorkshire had been passed was the largest 
county constituency in the country, and 
he therefore wished to say a few words on 
a subject that so closely affected county 
constituencies. He would address himself 
in the first place to the observations of the 
Solicitor General upon the Amendment of 
the hon. and gallant Member for Wells 
(Captain Hayter), which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman contended should not 
have been put because the division ought 
not to have been taken on the second 
reading of the Bill. He would not enter 
into many points which had been raised in 
the course of this protracted debate, but 
would simply address himself to the effect 
of the measure on his own constituency. 
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As the House was aware it was proposed 
to divide South Lancashire, and give three 
Members to each division, besides which 
the county franchise was to be reduced 
from £50 to £14. Now, the number of 
voters in South Lancashire, in respect of 
property situate in the boroughs, was al- 
ready more than half, being upwards of 
11,000 out of the 20,000 on the register, 
and the result of reducing the qualification 
to £14 would be completely to swamp the 
agricultural element. Even if a Bound- 
aries Bill were brought in and considerable 
additions were made to the boroughs, this 
would still be the case, for in the eastern 
division there were a large number of 
towns which were not to have separate 
Members, as he thought they ought to 
have, so that there would be an enormous 
influx of town voters. He objected to the 
Bill, also, because no distinct idea could 
be formed of the numbers which would be 
added to the constituency. As to the 
propriety of giving three Members to each 
division, something had been said on the 
representation of minorities, and if there 
was to be a new cut and dried Constitution, 
such as the Abbé Sieyes might have pro- 
duced from his pocket, it might, perhaps, 
be a good thing to introduce that prin- 
ciple. It was, however, entirely alien to 
our existing Constitution. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, it was true, might be an 
instance of it, for he was returned by a 
Conservative section of the electors of 
South Lancashire, but this was quite an 
exceptional case, and generally speaking 
the dominant party would endeavour to 
return all three Members, and the elec- 
tions would be contested at every oppor- 
tunity. 

_ Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: Mr. Speaker, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
of Dublin complained, I think, that there 
was no reality in this debate. Well, Sir, 
I know not if that be so, but if it be it is 
not our fault. Every step we have taken 
both since and before the period when our 
Franchise Bill was introduced to the House 
has been a real step, and one grounded 
upon the best consideration we could give 
to the actual circumstances of the case. 
Now, let me briefly remind the House of 
what has taken place. In the first place, 
it has been objected that we introduced a 
single Bill ; and, in the second place, it has 
been objected that we did not introduce it 
till the 12th of Mareh. With respect to 
the question of the single Bill, I only notice 
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it because the hon. and learned Member 
for Belfast (Sir Hugh Cairns), in his able 
speech on Friday night, inadvertently 
stated that the Government had admitted 
they were in error in their attempt to 
separate the two parts of the subject. Sir, 
the Government have never made any such 
admission, and have never entertained any 
such belief. I need not now say more, but 
so much it was requisite to say. 

With regard to the introduction of the 
Bill on the 12th of March, I must own I 
have felt it somewhat difficult to reconcile 
the two opinions expressed by the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Droitwich 
(Sir John Pakington), who in the very 
same speech both found fault with us 
for not having postponed the measure 
altogether with a view to more adequate 
consideration of the subject until the year 
1867, and then only a few minutes after- 
wards blamed us for not havirg introduced 
it, if we were to introduce it at all, at the 
very commencement of the present Session. 
Now, if the right hon. Gentleman finds 
fault, as he did, with the measure as being 
immature—if he complained of its hasty 
preparation when we had expended all the 
time till March in considering and preparing 
the measure, what would he have said of it 
if we had introduced it the first week in 
February? But, in point of fact, this 
question of the 12th of March has been 
made more of than it deserves. It was not 
in our power to have introduced it, if we 
had been perfectly prepared with it, within 
the first few weeks of the Session. Have 
we forgotten the energetic and ardent ap- 
peals to us from the Benches opposite to 
postpone Jamaica—to postpone every pub- 
lie question, to postpone Reform among the 
rest, until we had completed legislation 
with reference to the cattle plague? But 
I veuture to say that if the measure had 
been introduced on the earliest practicable 
day it would have made little or no sensible 
difference in the position in which it now 
stands ; because we were enabled by its 
postponement till the 12th of March to 
make such progress in the essential busi- 
ness of the Session connected with the 
supplies required for the service of the 
country as would enable us—TI say it 
without fear of contradiction—to devote a 
great portion of the Session to the con- 
sideration of Reform; I believe we have 
not lost a week: and whatever may be 
urged on this subject, I do not feel that the 
circumstances of the introduction of the Bill 


on the 12th of March will in any degree 
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justify us in receding from any position 
which we have taken up. 

It has been said repeatedly in these de- 
bates, and it has been repeated in the dis- 
eussion to-night, that we have pursued 
the evil course of listening to men of ex- 
treme opinions, and have not consulted 
either with the more moderate portion of 
our supporters or with our opponents. 
Now, Sir, in regard to consultation with 
opponents everyone knows that on questions 
of political controversy it may, as a general 
rule, be said to be practically impossible. 
Speaking of the matter as a general rule, 
there would be no more dangerous practice; 
for what it would result in would be this— 
under the name and pretext of conciliation, 
it would end in a series of shabby attempts 
to devolve responsibility on those to whom 
it does not properly belong. But, Sir, 
did we not practically consult, that is did 
we not in every way endeavour to conciliate 
opponents? Did we not practically en- 
deavour to conciliate them in the actual 
provisions of our measures? In framing a 
Reform Bill, was not the natural starting- 
point for this Government the measure of 
1860? That Bill was introduced into the 
House with the express sanction of Lord 
Palmerston, whose Conservative tendencies 
are sometimes contrasted by speakers op- 
posite with our dangerous leanings ; and 
yet, did we not alter our Bill in respect to 
the counties from a £10 franchise, which 
had the double sanction of Lord Palmerston 
and of the Government of Lord Derby, to 
a £14 franchise ; and in respect to the 
borough franchise, did we not alter the 
figure £6 to the figure £7, eutting off the 
very large section of persons whom the 
figure £6 would have enfranchised? My 
noble Friend (Earl Grosvenor) and any 
one else are at perfect liberty, if they 
so choose, to say these great concessions 
are not sufficient to satisfy them. But, 
at least, I am entitled to refer to such 
facts as indicating the anxiety of the Go- 
vernment to anticipate as far as we could 
the wishes and feelings that might be en- 
tertained in the various quarters of the 
House, and to make their mission with re- 
spect to Reform a reconciling mission. 
Well, the course we took was to bring in 
® single measure on the subject of the 
franchise. We had been warned before 
the measure came that in some quarters 
our plan was disapproved, and after it came 
it appeared unsatisfactory to a considerable 
portion of the House. We have more re- 


cently been censured for giving way, and 
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for not adhering to our original decision to 
introduce and prosecute steadily the subject 
of the franchise without allowing, so far as 
depended upon us, the mixture of that sub- 
ject with any other question. Undoubtedly 
we did make concessions—two very im- 
portant concessions. The first of them 
was this. As we saw that suspicion was 
entertained with respect to our intentions 
—as it appeared to be helieved that some 
plot on our part was connected with the 
measure to be introduced for the re-distri- 
bution of seats, we were bound, however 
gross we might deem the injustice done us, 
to relieve ourselves from that suspicion, 
and to lay a Bill for the re-distribution of 
seats on the table. We did not willingly, 
yet we endeavoured not ungraciously, to 
accede to the desire expressed. We did 
not do it willingly, because it was impossi- 
ble not to foresee, as my hon. Friend the 
Member for Montrose has lately observed, 
that the difficulties of making progress 
would be increased from the moment that 
Bill was produced. But we saw it was 
no more or less than a question between 
making progress on those terms of addi- 
tional difficulty and discouragement and 
breaking at once with the majority of the 
House on the subject of Reform. I believe 
we took a prudent course—at any rate, we 
took a conciliatory course in departing 
from our original intention, while we ex- 
posed ourselves to the not unreasonable 
taunts of the right hon. Gentleman the 
leader of the Opposition in laying that 
Bill on the table. The immediate result 
undoubtedly was, that we were enabled to 
surmount the difficulty and danger of the 
formidable Motion of the noble Lord (Earl 
Grosvenor) behind me. So far, we had our 
reward. But then sprung up a new de- 
mand, that the two Bills should be united. 
Again, it was impossible for us to overlook 
the fact that by the union of these two 
Bills we should load the measure so as 
greatly to increase the difficulty of passing 
it. But what was the alternative ? Again, 
the only alternative was the rupture with 4 
considerable majority of this House. Again, 
we gave way to that feeling; we have 
been censured for doing so ; but whatever 
else it indicates, at least the fact indicates 
our intention to conciliate. The reason 
why I refer thus carefully and in detail to 
facts which I think prove this disposition 
to concede is, because I feel that much 
hangs upon the issue of this controversy, 
and that we all, whether we belong to the 
Government or the Opposition, shall have 
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a strict account to render for the success 
or non-suecess of this new attempt to settle 
the question of our Parliamentary repre- 
sentation. [A laugh.] If there be, as 
there seems to be, some one single Gen- 
tleman in the House who can indicate by 
his laughter a dissent from the proposi- 
tion it only proves more pointedly the 
serious nature of the juncture at which 
we have arrived, and the need that some 
at least even among the representatives of 
the people should open their eyes to per- 
eeive facts which they have not yet been 
enabled to discern. 

I must say it was a discouraging cir- 
cumstance when, the very moment after, 
with our assent, the two Bills had been 
united, a majority of this House deter- 
mined to import into the Bill for the set- 
tlement of the franchise and for the re- 
distribution of seats provisions relating to 
the enormously important, and not less 
eritical and difficult, subject of corrupt 
practices at elections. This was done in 
spite of our remonstrance, in opposition to 
all precedent ; in opposition, I must add, 
to all authority. One authority I will 
quote. It should have had weight with 
those who gave the vote that I now la- 
ment. It is that of a Peer of great emi- 


nenee—Lord Derby—who, speaking on 
the oceasion of the diseussion on Reform, 
under the Government of Lord Aberdeen, 
said— 

“ Ttrust that your ene se will never consent 


to couple together as parts of one system, or be- 
longing to the same system, two questions which 
are essentially different from each other, however 
they may bear upon your electoral system—I 
mean measures for the pu of preventing 
corruption and bribery at elections, and measures 
for the alteration of constituencies and the exten- 
sion of the franchise.” 

The House knows the success that we met 
with in the endeavour to give effect to 
Lord Derby’s earnest appeal. 

And then, in answer to these various, 
these perhaps crude, but certainly well- 
intended efforts in the way of conciliation, 
we had next to confront the Amendment 
of my hon. and gallant Friend (Captain 
Hayter), with respect to whieh the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Whiteside) now 
complains that there is no reality in the 
debate. However, there appeared to be 
at the period when the Motion was made 
considerable reality. There was my hon. 
and gallant Friend behind me; there 
was a well-compacted phalanx in our 
front ; there were all the indications— 
nay, there were more than all the usual 
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indications—of deliberate concert, between 
those in front of us and some few of those 
in the rear. Beeause when the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman ended his speech by 
moving an Amendment quite different 
from, and I think mach worse than the 
Motion of which he had given notice, 
and when casually, with one or two of 
my Colleagues near me, I took notice of 
the difference as you, Sir, were reading 
the Motion from the Chair, the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) immediately, 
from an explanatory observation which 
he passed across the House, indicated 
that he was already privy to the various 
editions through which this Motion had 
passed. [Mr. Disragti: No!] The right 
hon, Gentleman says it is not so. Then, 
by some divining faculty he attained, at 
any rate, to that knowledge, for he intro- 
duced some words in explanation of the 
difference between them. However, I need 
dwell no longer on the ineident, for my 
hon. and gallant Friend, in I must say 
the most ingenuous and fairest manner 
—I respect him for it —distinctly an- 
nounced that it was an Amendment which 
he moved not only in concert with some 
Gentlemen sitting on this side of the 
House, but in concert with those whom 
he believed to represent the party op- 
posite. That is the state of things at 
which we have arrived, and, therefore, if 
reality has been taken out of the debate, 
it has not been taken out of it by us. It 
is even a little hard upon men who have 
been sitting here in that nervous condition 
which generally befals those who believe 
they are arraigned upon a matter of life 
and death—it is a little hard when one 
probably of the arch-designers against us 
undertakes to come and charge us with the 
want of reality in the debate, when, in 
point of fact, that want of reality only 
depends upon the breaking down, better 
know, perhaps, to him than to us, of cer- 
tain combinations of which, whatever else 
we may say or think, they appeared to be 
real and certain enough. 

Now, with regard to the speech of my 
hon. and gallant Friend (Captain Hayter), 
and with respect to some other speeches 
that have proceeded from Members repre- 
senting the grouped boroughs, I make no 
complaint at all of those speeches. I 
make no complaint of my hon. and gallant 
Friend for his reference to the facts and the 
authority of Sir William Hayter. No one 
that was ever brought into relation with 
Sir William Hayter can hear otherwise 
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than with pleasure the mention of his 
name ; and on this occasion in particular 
we do not at all shrink from recurrence to 
the authority of Sir William Hayter, be- 
eause if he objects to the grouping of 
Wells, and if the distinguished Baronet 
exercises his great paternal influence to 
induce the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
who now represents that cathedral city to 
object to our grouping system, it need 
never be forgotten that there is another 
alternative. I should not have supposed, 
indeed, that it would have been more 
agreeable to my hon. and gallant Friend ; 
but still I see that he follows his father’s 
footsteps in everything ; and, therefore, I 
do not fear to mention that Sir William 
Hayter was the attached, faithful, and able 
Secretary to the Treasury in the year 
1854, when a Reform Bill was introduced, 
to which I for one was a party, by the 
Government to which Sir William Hayter 
belonged, and which contained a schedule 
enacting not the grouping, but the disfran- 
chisement of Wells. It is perfectly open, 
therefore, to my hon. and gallant Friend 
at onee to satisfy all the instincts of filial 
affection, and likewise to perform his duty 
to his party and his country, if he thinks 
fit, by suggesting the other alternative. 
However, Sir, speaking generally, I do not 
think we ought to criticize too severely 
the votes or expressions of those who may 
be called grouped Members; but, on the 
contrary, we should consider whether in 
any manner compatible with the demands 
of justice to the nation, we can either 
meet their views, or at any rate alleviate 
their embarrassments. Their position re- 
latively to the towns they represent on an 
oecasion of this kind is one which must be 
admitted on all sides to be a grave and 
serious difficulty. It reminds me of a re- 
markable and almost historical passage in 
agreat speech of Lord Brougham, delivered 
in defence of Queen Caroline. In that 


passage he says— 


“ An advocate, by the great duty which he owes 
his client, knows, in the discharge of that office, 
but one person in the world—that client and none 
other, ‘To save that client by all expedient means 
he must not re the alarm, the suffering, 
the torment, the destruction which he may bring 
upon any other. In separating even the duties 
of a patriot upon those of an advocate, and cast- 
ing them off to the winds, he must go on, reck- 
less of the consequences, if his fate should be to 
involve his country in confusion for his client’s 
protection,” 


And so I find no fault with my hon. and 
gallant Friend if he was willing not only 
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to displace the Government, which is 9 
small matter, but even to arrest the course 
of this national question, and to plunge us 
once more into political confusion, for the 
sake of saving the representation of the 
ancient, venerable, and respected city of 
Wells. 

Whether the policy which we propose is 
a wise one I shall presently inquire ; but I 
cannot but think that Gentlemen who are 
in the position of my hon. and gallant 
Friend would do well to represent to them- 
selves this one consideration; that the 
system of grouping adopted by the Go- 
vernment, even if it were chargeable with 
all the faults which have been so freely 
imputed to it, was at least not adopted in 
a spirit of hostility to those small boroughs, 
It was intended to mitigate the severity of 
a stroke which the public good required 
them to reeeive, but which might not un- 
naturally seem harsh enough in many cases 
to their friends. And it would be well for 
those concerned to bear in mind that the 
ejeetment of that system of grouping from 
the provisions of the Government Bill might 
result in a legs favourable, and not in a 
more favourable, mode of treatment of those 
boroughs. 

I beg now, Sir, for one moment to notice 
a charge which has run through the thread 
of the debate on the opposite side of the 
House—namely, the charge of precipitancy 
in the preparation of the Bill for the Re- 
distribution of seats. Do not let it be said, 
as it has been from time to time, ‘‘ Oh! it 
could not but be a crude and precipitate 
affair because Her Majesty’s Government 
only took twelve days to prepare it.’” When 
the hon. and learned Member for Belfast 
said something of the kind, I made a sign 
of dissent, and he thereupon very liberally 
enlarged the time to eighteen or twenty- 
four days, which is, at all events, better 
than twelve. But. I am not satisfied with 
this concession. It was not a very short 
time that was allowed for the preparation 
of the Bill. Unless I am very much mis- 
taken, the official promise for the introdue- 
tion of the Bill was given on the 23rd of 
March, and the Bill was introduced on the’ 
7th of May ; that was a term of at least 
forty-five days, or nearly four times the 
period which the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man first allowed us, and nearly twice the 
period of which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, after all his obliging conside- 
ration, could give us the benefit. And 
here I must observe that in the Cabinet 
there were many men who had been con. 
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cerned in previously constructing either two 
or three Bills containing a system for the 
re-distribution of seats; and really, Sir, 
upon the whole, if that Cabinet had not 
been able in forty-five days to prepare a 
Bill of this nature, depend. on it, the fault 
would have lain deeper than in a mere 
want of time. It is the truth that the Bill 
was deliberately prepared, and deliberately 
Jaid on the table. 

With regard to the general charge of 
anomalies created by this Bill, I deny that 
it ereates a single anomaly in the true and 
proper sense of the word, I ask of those 
who make the charge, did the Reform Act 
create anomalies or not by disfranchise- 
ment and re-distribution of seats? If you 
choose to say that the man who destroys a 
gross anomaly, and re-produces a much 
milder form of the very same thing, creates 
an anomaly—to that charge we are open, 
and to that charge the Reform Act was open. 
The Reform Act enfranchised Frome with 
one Member, while it left close by the city 
of Wells, having less than half of its popu- 
lation, with two Members, Did the Reform 
Act on that account create an anomaly ? 
It is an abuse of terms to say so. The 
Reform Act mitigated anomalies, restrained 
their range, cut off the extremes and ex- 
travagances of those anomalies, and con- 
fined them within contracted limits; and 
though to some extent it of necessity re- 
produced them, it was only in a contracted 
and in very far from @ natural sense that 
it could be said a single anomaly was cre- 
ated by the Reform Act. 

So much for matters bearing generally 
on the argument ; and now let me refer to 
what has passed in the debate. Of course, 
it is necessary for me to advert to the 
speech delivered by my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Calne; but, as far as re- 
gards the general strain of argument, I 
do not think there was*anything in it to 
call for special notice from me, That is 
my opinion ; for, as far as regards those 
parts specially pointed to the Bill, I do 
not know of anything, except, indeed, the 
spirit of exaggeration with which it was 
delivered, which distinguished his argu- 
ments from the same arguments used by 
other hon. Gentlemen on the opposite 
Benches. But I must protest against one 
portion of the speech of my right hon. 
Friend, and that is the portion in which he 
treated largely of the honour of the Go- 
vernment. He gave his view of the Go- 
vernment as composed of persons who 
needed not be particular, and who were not 
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in a condition indeed to be fastidious on 
that subject ; and he spoke, I think, with 
marked emphasis of ‘a truckle bed” in 
which they were to lie. I frankly own 
that, in my opinion, all that portion of his 
speech was one gross and continued error 
both of taste and judgment. Because, 
Sir, in these matters we must look, not 
only at the merits of the sermon, but at 
the individuality of the preacher; and I 
want to know what charge is to be made 
against the Government on this score which 
cannot be made, at the very least, as easily 
against my right hon, Friend? In that 
“‘truckle bed” there may be a bedfellow, 
and the right hon, Gentleman would learn 
with some surprise who that bedfellow 
might be. No doubt my right hon. Friend 
thinks he can defend himself; we think 
we can defend ourselves; but it is just as 
well that there should be a truce between 
us on this particular part of the question, 
If there is a charge against us on this 
subject I do not object to its being urged, 
only let it be urged from the proper quarter. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Droitwich, on the same evening, had 
charged us, in no unbecoming terms, with a 
long slumber on this question. Those who 
were connected with the Government of 
Lord Derby are entitled to challenge the 
conduct of the present Government with 
respect to Reform. But what is the charge ? 
It is this, that while we are now acting on 
our convictions, we, for a long time, with 
a view to our own convenience, allowed 
our convictions to go to rest. I would, 
then, ask my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Calne whether it is only to us that 
that charge applies, and whether it would 
not be better for him to avoid for the fu- 
ture the dangerous ground on which he 
has been bold enough to tread. 

Again, Sir, I was astonished at the feat 
which my right hon. Friend performed in 
that speech. A Bill had been laid on the 
table for the re-distribution of seats, which 
may be briefly and simply described as a 
Bill for cutting off, in round numbers, half 
a hundred seats from the small boroughs 
and distributing those seats among the 
great, populous, and principally the grow- 
ing communities of the country. My right 
hon. Friend, however, bitterly complained 
of what he called the provocation which 
had been offered him—this it seems in 
our not having explained to him the prin- 
ciple of this Bill. He declared that when 
it was produced he could not understand 
it, that he endeayoured to puzzle its prin- 
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ciple out for himself, and that the week 
which elapsed between its introduction and 
the second reading was a great deal too 
short a time to enable him to arrive at a 
knowledge of what it was the Bill really 
meant. [ Mr. Lowe: To arrive at a know- 
ledge of its principle.] I am obliged to 
my right hon. Friend for the assistance 
which he seems disposed to give me. He 
may, however, spare himself the trouble. 
The principle of the Bill lay, as I conceive, 
upon the very surface of what I have 
stated as the facts of the Bill. I tell him 
that it did not require any further explana- 
tion of its principle beyond that which was 
furnished to the House when the Minister 
rose in his place and said that the Govern- 
ment proposed to carry over forty-nine seats 
from small or decaying, or secondary bo- 
roughs, and to distribute those seats among 
great towns and counties and new commu- 
nities. That single sentence fully explained, 
jn my opinion, in what the principle of the 
measure consisted ; and when I heard my 
tight hon. Friend state that it took him a 
week to find out the meaning of that trans- 
ference of seats, I confess it appeared to 
me that in the latest freak of his fancy he 
was endeavouring to emulate the perform- 
ances of that portion of the party opposite 
—I do not think, 1 may observe in passing, 
that it is quite so large as has been sup- 
posed—which has been pungently described 
in the works of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Westminster, and to which allusion 
was very recently made. 

Sir, speaking generally, I must observe 
that my right hon. Friend allows himself 
such license in his method of handling the 
whole argument on Reform that, although 
it is a very great treat to listen to his 
speeches regarded as intellectual exercita- 
tions, yet no man must imagine that if his 
object be the attainment of a practical 
issue, it is of much avail to enter into a 
discussion with him. What ground, for 
example, did my right hon. Friend take 
with respect to the small boroughs? He 
defended them through thick and thin, 
without the slightest qualification orreserve; 
while he, in the very same breath, spoke 
and prepared himself to vote in favour of 
the Amendment, which pledges the House 
to the declaration that it is ready to con- 
sider the general subject of re-distribution 
of seats, that is to say of a reduction of 
the representative privileges of small bo- 
roughs. Atthesame time! admit that my 
right hon. Friend is so far eonsistent with 
himself that he can produce an exact pre- 
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eedent from his own previous conduct, while 
on a former night he made a speech against 
all reduction of the franchise, and repeat« 
edly informed us in heated phrase that its 
reduction would lead to the destruction of 
the Constitution; yet he, on the same 
occasion, voted for a Motion the terms of 
which gave expression to the declaration 
that the House was prepared to take into 
its consideration, and to settle the subject 
of Parliamentary Reform. 

But how, let me ask, can we oceupy 
common ground with my right hon. Friend? 
How can we cherish the slightest hope of 
mitigating the differences which exist be- 
tween us, or arriving at a settlement with 
one who approaches a question of this 
gravity in sucha spirit, and with such a 
degree of licence so far as regards his own 
individual opinion? On a former occasion 
the horror to whieh my right hon. Friend 
gave expression was a horror of democracy. 
He told us this House was to be vulgarized, 
that it was to be filled up with representa- 
tives of the seven-pounder householders, 
little superior in character and position’to 
those by whom they were elected. But when 
he spoke on the present debate his tone un- 
derwent a change. He had wheeled right 
about to the other extremity of the argu- 
ment. He entered upon another line ‘of 
inquiry. He thought it necessary to state 
—and, in my opinion, greatly to overstate 
—the probable expenses of elections under 
the new system; and he proceeded to tell 
us the consequence of the Bill would be 
that the House of Commons would’ be 
filled with millionaires ; that plutocracy, 
forsooth, constituted the evil which loomed 
darkly in the future. It is no wonder, 
then, that my right hon. Friend takes the 
liberty to contradict us when he assumes 
the liberty to contradict himself, and in 
the keenness’ of his movements doesnot 
seem to think if at all necessary to make 
the slightest effort to reduce his speeches 
either into harmony with his votes or wit 
one another. 

My right hen. Friend, I must say, in 
one respect confers upon us a very great 
advantage. I have listened to the speeches 
of the hon. and learned Member for Bel- 
fast, whom I have certainly been aceus- 
tomed to look upon as one of the most able 
and certainly not the least keen partizan 
in this House. I have heard him»and 
others who sit on the Benches opposite 
argue patiently and point by point the pro- 
visions of this Bill, and with a closeness to 
the facts of the case which was perfectly 
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refreshing after the speeches of my right 
hon. Friend; because, although we think 
they criticize unjustly our propositions, and 
represent them in colours sufficiently dif- 
ferent from the truth, yet, at all events, 
we can discern so much of likeness in their 
delineation of them that we know what 
they are meant for. But when we find my 
right hon. Friend disfiguring and denoun- 
cing in terms so inflamed, as it is his habit 
and pleasure on each occasion to employ, 
the whole of every proposition made by the 
Government, and every step they take, in 
whatever direction, and in whatever sense, 
it beeomes hopeless indeed for us to deal 
with matters presented in such a form ; 
but it is, notwithstanding, positively re- 
freshing, and gives us more kindly and 
philanthropic views of the disposition of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, when we come 
down to the mitigated statements and lan- 
guage in which they close their opposition 
to this Bill, and appreeiate their compara- 
tive moderation by the force of contrast. 

I must now say a few words upon the 
speech of the right hon, Member for Buck- 
inghamshire, or at least upon the plan 
which he proposed ; because I think it will 
be generally admitted that schemes for the 
re-distribution of seats, involving almost an 


infinity of details and a vast number of 
questions upon which there may be most 
naturally, and even most legitimately, great 
difference of opinion, cannot well be judged 
of, perhaps, on the whole, except by being 


compared with other schemes. I shall 
endeavour, therefore, to look for a moment 
at the scheme of the right hon. Member 
for Buckinghamshire. The right hon. 
Gentleman repudiated a defence which | 
had offered some years back for the prin. 
ciple of small boroughs as an antiquated 
affair, and presented one of his own in- 
stead. Well, as to my defence of small 
boroughs, I believe at least there was a 
time when it wastrue. I think that at the 
epoch of the old Parliamentary system 
what I said with regard at least to nomina- 
tion boroughs was strictly true—that is to 
say, that they were made eminently use- 
ful as a means of introducing to this House 
young men who afterwards won the favour 
of popular constituencies. And in the 
whole six hours during which I had the 
advantage of listening to my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Calne there was 
this one single sentence and sentiment 
with which I had the satisfaction of con- 
curring—the matter indeed was painful, 
yet the concurrence between us in respect 
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to it was very satisfactory to me, perhaps, 
because it was so rare—I refer now to his 
statement that in his belief the door of in- 
gress to this House has been in some de- 
gree narrowed by the Reform Act. The 
enormous benefits conferred upon the coun- 
try by that Act throw entirely into the 
shade any incidental disadvantages attend- 
ing it like this; but I confess that, whe- 
ther I am right or wrong, I agree with 
him that to some extent such has been the 
ease. But I do not think, as I have al- 
ready owned, that the defence of the small 
boroughs drawn from the experience of a 
former time, applies to them as they now 
exist. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire, however, 
has devised a new argument in their de- 
fence. He contends that the small bo- 
roughs are necessary in order to maintain 
that diversity in the character and compo- 
sition of this House, which, as he traly 
says, is so essential to its efficiency. Now, 
is it true that the small boroughs do con- 
tribute to that diversity ?—that is to say, 
do they contribute to it more than an equal 
number of seats of any other class? It is 
not enough to go to a particular small bo- 
rough and show that it is represented by a 
very good man, or by a person who has 
some special qualification. What is ne- 
cessary is that, taking boroughs, say under 
10,000 inhabitants, and going over the 
whole of the seats which they possess, you 
should be able to show that they return 
classes and descriptions of men to Parlia- 
liament who would find their way there by 
no other channel. Now I say boldly and 
sweepingly, that that is not the fact. The 
right hon. Gentleman, evidently after pain- 
ful and laborious research, completely 
broke down in his attempt to show that it 
was. He quoted the case of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Frome, but Frome 
was enfranchised under the Reform Act. 
[Mr. Disrazti: It is a small borough. } 
It is not a small borough in the sense in 
which we are dealing with small boroughs, 
for our Bill does not touch it. The right 
hon. Gentleman went on to speak of Brid- 
port, Huntingdon, and Peterborough as 
small borowghs. Undoubtedly those places 
are represented by distinguished mercantile 
gentlemen; but what did the right hon. 
Gentleman allege at the beginning of his 
speech? Why, that large constituencies 
will return only landowners, merchants, 
and manufacturers. Then he admits that 
merchants find an abundant entrance to 
this House by means of the large towns ; 
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and it is true that no class of men as a body 
obtain a better access to the confidence of 
arge constituencies than merchants as 
well as manufacturers. Why, then, should 
small boroughs be maintained in order to 
provide for their admission which is 
amply provided for by other means ? These 
were the special instances as to the class 
of merehants given by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. 

But he said it was very important that 
gentlemen connected with the colonies 
should be represented in this House. And 
so itis. And what gentlemen here do re- 

resent the colonies? There is my hon. 
Friend the Member for Salisbury (Mr. 
Marsh), whose sapport upon the main 
question we were not fortunate enough to 
obtain ; but, I admit that he is an orna- 
ment of this House as a Gentleman of co- 
lonial experience, He sits for the city of 
Salisbury, a town not included in the ordi- 
nary category of small boroughs, and not 
within the class of boroughs which anybody 
has ever proposed to touch. The other 
hon. Member for Salisbury (Mr. Hamil- 
ton), who has been more recently added to 
this House, acquired great distinction at 
his University, and is a gentleman well 
qualified to take a part with honour to 
himself in our proceedings; but he does 
not sit for one of the small boroughs to the 
defence of which the whole point of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s argument was di- 
rected. My hon. Friend the Secretary of 
the Treasury (Mr. Childers) sits for the 
borough of Pontefract—again a constitu- 
ency of moderate size, but not a small bo- 
rough in the sense of this Bill, or of any 
Bill ever introduced into Parliament by a 
Government which undertook to deal with 
the subject of small boroughs for the 
purpose of restricting their representation. 
Lastly, my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Calne undoubtedly sits for a small 
borough at this moment, but he did not 
find his way into this House as a represen- 
tative for a small borough, but addressed 
himself to an open constituency. He re- 
presented a town of considerable size, and 
succeeded in obtaining the confidence of 
that constituency, as a means of entrance 
to this House, where he distinguished him- 
self in such a manner as opened to him the 
road to the representation of Calne. So 
much for Members connected with the 
colonies. But then the right hon. Gentle- 
man likewise mentioned Members con- 
nected with India. And was it not most 
extrardinary that in order to buttress his 
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argument and to find an instance connected 
with India, which was suitable to his point, 
he went back to the case of Sir James 
Hogg, who sat for Honiton several Ses- 
sions ago—not less, I think, than seven 
years ago? But, I ask, who are the men 
connected with India now sitting in this 
Honse, and what are the small boroughs 
that return them? We are dealing with 
& most important allegation, and while the 
right hon, Gentleman repudiates my super- 
annuated defence for small boroughs, he 
sets up, forsooth, a bran new defence of his 
own. Who, then, are at this moment the 
chief among representatives of Indian af- 
fairs and Indian knowledge in this House ? 
My noble and gallant Friend who sits for 
Taunton (Lord William Hay), which is not 
in the sense of this Bill a small borough : 
the Friend of the right hon. Gentleman 
who sits for Dumbartonshire (Mr. Smol- 
lett), which is a county constitueney, and 
agam, my hon. and gallant Friend who 
generally sits on the third Bench behind 
me (Colonel Sykes), is Member for the 
large city of Aberdeen. I take the instances 
that come first tomy mind. But I ought 
not to leave off without referring to my 
hon. Friend the Member for the City of 
London (Mr. Crawford), who, representing 
the -vast metropolitan constituency, eom- 
pletes the list of those who may be quoted 
as representing Indian interests. Now, 
Sir, it will not do for the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to say that Salisbury, Pontefract, 
and Kidderminster are towns of moderate 
size. Noone attacks towns of moderate 
size. He objects to this Bill because it 
deals largely with small boroughs. He 
upholds small boroughs, and I must say 
that his defence, depending, as he himself 
made it depend, upon particular instances, 
has entirely and absolutely failed. 

Now, as I understand the right hon. 
Gentleman, he has himself a plan of dis- 
franchisement. He says that the grouping 
of represented boroughs is a scheme totally 
unknown to England, and that the group- 
ing of unrepresented boroughs is unknown 
to Seotland. As regards the first of those 
propositions, it is nearly true, but even 
this is not true altogether; for there are 
two or three boroughs grouped in England 
—namely, the Cinque Ports, the Hythe 
boroughs, the Monmouth boroughs, and 
Penryn with Falmouth. With regard to 
Scotland, the Scotch boroughs were not, 
as was erroneously stated by the right hon. 


Gentleman, grouped together as unrepre- 
sented towns to receive for the first time 
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the privilege of representation. They were 
grouped as representative boroughs at the 
period of the Union, and all the arguments 
derivable from precedent may be drawn 
from those Scotch boroughs. But while the 
right hon.Gentleman objects to the grouping 
of boroughs in our fashion, what does he put 
in its place? He gave us a rough outline 
of his own plan. As I understand him, he 
would proceed as follows :—He would take 
the smallest possible number of Members 
from the smallest boroughs, probably in 
the mode of his Bill of 1859—say some 
fifteen or twenty Members. Having so got 
his little store together, he would give 
them to new towns, and would form these 
new towns in such a way as, to judge by 
the instances he gave us, would pay off the 

opulation of this country at the rate of 
70,000, 80,000, and 90,000 of population 
for each Member that he withdraws from 
the small boroughs. For he told us what 
sort of groups ought to be taken. He took 
five or six large towns—Ratley, Dewsbury, 
Mirfield, Cleckheaton—-six, or I believe, se- 
ven in all, with a population of 91,000, while 
the other groups he gave us had a popula- 
tion of 65,000 and 72,000 respectively. If 
that is the idea of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, I can well understand that by getting 
twelve or fifteen Members from the small- 
est boroughs, he would in that way dispose 
of 1,000,000 or 1,500,000 of the new 
rising towns that are scattered through the 
country. Next to that, he would have an 
extension of the boundaries. He says we 
ought to take out of the counties all those 
who do not follow the leading pursuit of 
the counties—that is the pursuit of agri- 
culture. Of course, I do not mean that he 
would prescribe from the political area of 
the county pursuits merely subsidiary to 
agricultural pursuits, but where a manu- 
facturing hamlet is formed, or where mi- 
neral enterprize is developed, or a port 
is constructed, all these places, according 
to his doctrine, ought to be weeded and 
purged out of the counties. Besides this, 
the boundaries of towns, he says, ought to 
be so extended as to combine all the inha- 
bitants dwelling in their neighbourhood 
who follow their ordinary avocations in 
those towns. By the double operation of 
taking some fifteen or possibly even twenty 
Members from the small towns for new 
enfranchisement, and the enlargement of 


boundaries in this extended sense, he might | 


effect his avowed object of withdrawing 
from the counties a population of some- 


thing like 2,000,000 of people, and obtain 
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the double end of leaving the small bo- 
roughs of the country in possession of 
nearly the whole of their present forces, 
subject only to that small reduction; while, 
at the same time, he would reduce the 
counties to a simple collection of landlords 
and tenants, with those inhabitants of 
purely rural villages and towns who are 
immediately dependent on them. If that 
be the plan of the right hon. Gentleman, 
or anything approaching to it, I can per- 
feetly well understand his feeling of sus- 
picion as to what might be the nature of 
our re-distribution scheme. Because our 
plan of re-distribution has been based upon 
the principle of simply restraining the re- 
presentation of small boroughs and enfran- 
chising large communities without any 
scheme thus to disturb and recast the 
distribution of population and of power. 

The object of a re-distribution scheme 
ought to be, and the test of its excellence 
should be, the degree in which it leaves 
the extension of the franchise as nearly as 
possible unchecked to its full, legitimate, 
and natural operation. If it is asserted 
in opposition to our scheme that re-distri- 
bution of seats is not to be mixed up with 
a complicated scheme for drawing broad 
lines of separation between counties and 
boroughs that are totally unknown to the 
tenor of our history and totally opposed to 
the spirit of our Constitution [‘* No, no !”], 
then I must say that, not only am I here 
prepared to defend our scheme of re-dis- 
tribution in comparison with that of the 
right hon. Member for Bucks, but to pre- 
dict with confidence that no such scheme 
of re-distribution as his would ever receive 
the final sanction of this House. 

I must here, Sir, point out to hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite that which really seems 
to be unperceived by them. They treat 
the ancient parts of the Constitution as 
anomalies and solecisms whenever they 
come awkwardly across their own views. 
They say that the vote of the freeholder 
living within the limits of a borough for 
the county in which that borough is situate 
was an anomaly. It may be an anomaly 
according to their rather new-fangled views; 
but it is not an anomaly in itself. Is it 


| not one of the most ancient parts of the 


Constitution ? Was not the county repre- 
sentation the representation of property ? 


| And was not the borough representation 


the representation of the people? And is 
it not a fact that before the Reform Bill 
passed the freeholder’s voting powers in 
these two capacities were so distinctly re- 
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cognized that the same man actually had 
his vote for the borough by virtue of the 
yery same freehold which qualified him as 
a county voter? Can there be a more 
distinct assertion of the intention and sense 
of the ancient Constitution, and of the line 
between the two descriptions of representa- 
tion? The line was not by the Constitu- 
tion drawn, as the right hon. Gentleman 
would draw it, between agricultural pur- 
suits on the one side, and manufacturing 
and commercial pursuits on the other ; but 
between the representation of the popula- 
tion through the towns and the representa- 
tion of property through the knights of the 
shire, whether that property lay in the 
town or in the county. 1 will not detain 
the House upon the subject of the lease- 
holding clause, because, considering the 
statistics produced by my right hon. Friend 
the Member for North Staffordshire with 
reference to Birmingham, we have come 
to the conclusion that the leaseholding 
clause demand further consideration before 
the House of Commons is asked to make 
any provision with reference to that part 
of the subject. This, however I may say 
that the spirit of this clause, aiming at the 
extension of the proprietary part of the 
county constituencies, is, especially at a 
time when we are seeking to extend largely 
the oceupation franchise, thoroughly legiti- 
mate and constitutional. 

But I now come to consider the parti- 
cular charges which have been made against 
our Bill ; and I am here in a position of 
some difficulty, because the Amendment 
which has been moved and the debate upon 
that Amendment are to a certain extent 
in conflict. But, in the first place, I con- 
tend that the grounds of opposition to our 
Bill for the re-distribution of seats are not 
good; in the second place, that even if 
they were good grounds, they are totally 
insufficient to justify a vote against going 
into Committee upon the Bill, And thirdly, 
I must point out that the Motion as it has 
been made, and not as it stood in the first 
instance, but as it stands in the form in 
which it has been placed in your hands, 
Sir, is a Motion against the terms and 
form of which I think we have a right to 
protest. Save and except the wholesale 
denunciations of all Reform, like those of 
my right hon. Friend behind me (Mr. Lowe), 
there has been no sound objection taken 
to the rest of the Bill, either by the hon. 
Member for Wells, who so ably defended 
his constituency, or by any of those who 
succeeded him. But if you admit the ques. 
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tion to be great, if you admit that it has 
been again and again recommended to you 
from the Throne, then, admitting all the 
objections raised, their scope is. limited, 
and you are still bound to go into Com- 
mittee on the Bill. It has been objected, 
for example, that 8,000 is not a right limit 
of population for partial disfranchisement; 
and we have been urged and recommended 
to go higher. It has been objected that 
our groupings have been ill-advised and 
unfair ; and it has been pointed out in de- 
tail that some few of our arrangements in 
that respect may be improved upon. It 
has also been a source of objection that 
there has been no provision made in the 
Bill for the representation of minorities ; 
and it was stated that the unicorn repre- 
sentation of counties ought not to be ex- 
tended, but that it would be much better 
to divide the counties which have already 
two divisions into three divisions, giving 
two Members to each of them. It has 
further been made a subject of complaint 
that Members should be taken from Eng- 
land and given to Scotland. It has been 
objected in the very careful argument of 
the hon. and learned Member for Belfast 
(Sir Hugh Cairns) that the plan for the 
re-adjustment of boundaries is unsatisfac- 
tory. 1 freely admit that this is one of 
the most difficult parts of the whole sub- 
ject, and I think the hon. and learned 
Gentleman will admit also that it is a diffi- 
cult part of the subject, upon the settle- 
ment of which the most temperate as well 
as the most detailed argument in Com- 
mittee would be required. It has been 
objected, again, that we do not enfranchise 
a sufficient number of new towns. As far 
as I can gather from the sense of my Col- 
leagues—and certainly it is the impression 
on my mind—that is certainly one of the 
points of detail in the plan which is most 
open to criticism. Here are no less than 
seven or eight points, all of them of very 
considerable importance I admit, but every 
one of them questions fairly open to dis- 
passionate discussion, without any preju- 
dice to the general scope and purport of our 
measure, But these six or seven points 
might be multiplied to sixty or seventy ; 
because, from the nature of the question 
of re-distribution of seats, the points it 
opens to discussion, and moreover to bond 
fide discussion, are almost infinite in num- 
ber; and undoubtedly they will be ques- 
tions which, when we go into Committee, 
it will be our duty to hold ourselves ready 
in an open and conciliatory spirit to dis- 
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cuss, and which we must endeavour to 
settle, not upon the basis of any foregone 
conclusions of our own, but with a view to 
general equity and general satisfaction. 

I nust now, Sir, say one word to show 
how little considered, as I think, have been 
the objections which have been taken to 
our grouping in general, The great com- 
plaint has been the complaint of distance. 
Another head of objection has been a want 
of identity of interest among the towns 
grouped together. Now it is admitted that 
the grouping system works well in Wales 
and in Scotland. But there is no identity 
of interest whatever among the boroughs 
grouped together either in Wales or in 
Scotland. Again, what identity of interest 
is there in an ordinary county? Did those 
who are now present in the House hear the 
speech of my hon, Friend who now sits for 
Newport, and who once represented West 
Kent? He described the various interests 
in the neighbourhood of London, of the 
seaport towns on the Thames, and of the 
hop district, and of the suburban villas 
which abound in that portion of Kent, 
together with the agricultural community, 
and I may well ask what identity of in- 
terest is there in these? Now with re- 
gard to objections as to distances. It has 
been stated that some of the boroughs 


proposed to be grouped are 30 miles apart. 
This is the case in perhaps one or two in- 
stances only. But what is the state of the 
case in Wales? In Wales there are some 
seven or eight cases of boroughs 30 and 
above 30 miles distant from one another. 


How is it in Scotland? I have before me 
four of the groups belonging to that coun- 
try. The average distance of the Ayr 
boroughs from each other is 47} miles, 
and the maximum is 74, The Dumfries 
boroughs average 25} miles in distance, 
while the maximum is 38. The average 
distance of the Elgin boroughs is 31, the 
maximum being 58. In the Wick boroughs 
the average distance is 49, and the maxi- 
mum is no less than 108 miles. Now, really 
it is somewhat fastidious to produce some 
particular instance where a couple of bo- 
roughs are 26 or even 30 miles apart, an 
instance of a kind but very rarely found, 
and to treat any such cases, not as matters 
for consideration, which they may justly 
be, with a view to more precise arrange- 
ments in detail if you can make them, 
but with those sweeping denunciations 
which, it was said, by some laudatory 
critic, had demolished, forsooth, the system 
of grouping proposed in the Bill. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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There is one method proposed by the 
hon. and gallant Member for Wells, 
against the adoption of which, as a general 
rule, I must, on the part of the Govern. 
ment, state the strongest objections ; that 
is, the plan of taking in, as a general rule, 
to make up and supplement the small bo- 
roughs the still smaller places in the neigh- 
bourhood. It is said you have got in the 
neighbourhood of some of these places 
certain towns of 4,000, or 5,000, or 6,000 
inhabitants, and that if you will add these 
you will have a constituency of 17,000 or 
20,000 ; and that the principle of our 
dealing with small boroughs ought to be 
first to take in the small boroughs which 
are in their immediate neighbourhood, 
Now, this appears to me to be an extrava- 
gant proposition. There is in this country 
an enormous regard for vested interests, 
but there is surely some limit even to that 
regard. You may fairly say, when we are 
dealing with those boroughs which have 
long enjoyed Parliamentary representation, 
** Deal tenderly with them if you think it 
fit to touch them, but do not extinguish 
them. Give them a moditied share of that 
privilege which they have so long possessed, 
in eases where it has not been grossly 
abused.” But it is really going a little 
too far to contend that these old privileges 
which are in the nature of a monopoly, 
and in tendency somewhat adverse to the 
community at large, shall be held to con- 
tain in them such an essence of diffusive 
virtue that it shall spread around them on 
all sides, and shall, as it were, consecrate 
the hamlets, the villages, or the little 
country towns that may be so fortunate as 
to be in the neighbourhood for the purpose 
of introducing them to the privilege of 
being represented in Parliament. At the 
close of the civil wars of Augustus, when 
he settled his soldiers on bits of land in 
the territory of Cremona—well-known as 
the unfortunate Cremona—it was not found 
sufficient for the purpose, and they had to 
take some portion of the territory of 
Mantua. The poet, speaking of the cir- 
cumstance, says, in a line often quoted— 
“ Mantua, ve misere nimiadm vicina Cremona !” 
Now it is a perfectly ludicrous inversion of 
that sentiment to take some little place in 
the neighbourhood of Honiton or Wells, 
and to provide that that circumstance of 
neighbourhood shall be a reason for con- 
ferring on such a place a power of return- 
ing a Member of Parliament, which by the 
general rules of right and policy should be 
given to some large constituency. Whe- 
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ther there may not be instances in which, 
upon particular grounds, a departare from 
the general rule may be justified, I will 
pass no opinion. This is one of the points 
that can be best settled after a general and 
fair comparison of views mutually enter- 
tained in Committee; but, as a general 
rule, E am sure that it would be unwise 
and quite impossible to induce Parliament 
to aceede to a system which should patch 
up or eke out a limit of population on be- 
half of these small towns by bringing in 
other small and insignificant places as 
their companions, for the purpose of fasten- 
ing Parliamentary representation down to 
those precise spots on the surface of the 
country where it has been fixed by former 
legislation. 

But perhaps the House will be surprised 
if I go on to say not merely that we are 
open to consider, and that it is our duty to 
consider, the propriety and sagacity with 
whieh each practical group is framed, but 
that no deelaration has ever been made by 
Government to the effect that grouping is 
a vital principle of the Bill. ['* Oh, oh !°"} 
We have recommended it on grounds which 
we thought, and which we continue to 
think, amply sufficient. We think, as we 
thought, that it is adverse to bribery; we 
did not think it was likely to increase ex- 
penditure [**Oh!’’); and I think if hon. 
Gentlemen will investigate actual cases of 
expenditure in grouped boroughs at econ- 
tested elections they will see some ground 
for that opinion. We thought likewise 
that it would favour the return of an 
eligible class of Members to this House ; 
and that in another view it might perhaps 
have this immediate advantage—that if it 
should become absolutely necessary to re- 
quire the present Parliament to continue 
to sit for a time, greater or less, after the 
Re-distribution of Seats Bill shall have 
been passed, there would undoubtedly be a 
more glaring inconsistency in retaining in 
this House the representatives of consti- 
tuencies that were absolutely disfranchised, 
than those of constituencies about to be 
conjoined in groups. But, however that 
may be, not a word has been spoken to 
the effect that we regarded grouping as one 
as vital or essential principles of the 

ill. 

Perhaps it may be well, Sir, that I 
should just remind the House what have 
been stated to be its leading principles. 
Here I am bound to say at once that there 
are some kinds of grouping to which we 
could not accede. We could not accede to 
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the wholesale grouping of new places pro- 
posed by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bucks—nor yet to the group- 
ing of small villages and towns with other 
small villages and towns that do not possess 
the franchise, We know that Shakes- 
peare says— 

“ The strawberry grows underneath the nettle 
And wholesome berries thrive and ripen bes 5 
Neighbour’d by fruit of baser quality.” 

But we do not believe in such a virtue of 
neighbourhood as among constituencies of 
this deseription. The leading principles of 
the Bill in its two parts have, I think, 
been stated before with sufficient clearness 
to the House ; but it will not take one 
minute to repeatthem. The leading prin- 
ciples of the Franchise Bill are to complete, 
in the first place, the provisions of the law 
which enfranchises voters at £10 clear 
annual value and upwards ; to extend the 
borough franchise downwards, and to ex- 
tend the county franchise downwards. 
These are the principles of the Bill as far 
as regards the part relating to simple en- 
franchisement. As regards the re-distribu- 
tion of seats, its principles are to curtail the 
small borough representation, not to extin- 
guish it; indeed to leave, I think, a very 
large, at least a very fair proportion of it ; to 
curtail the small borough representation by 
the removal, in whatever manner may be 
thought best, of some fifty Members, more 
or less —it is not necessary to adhere 
rigidly to any one particular figure —~ and 
to distribute the seats among the great and 
growing and new counties ; and lastly, to 
secure to Scotland, from whatever source, 
that increase of her representation to which 
we contend that her wealth and her num- 
bers justly entitle her. Now, these I be- 
lieve to be the prineiples of the Bill, and 
that claim of Scotland is in my belief so 
strong and clear upon an investigation of 
the case as to convince me that, unless 
the matter becomes envenomed by party 
diseussion through some error of ourselves 
or others, it is impossible not to admit it. 
Whence those seats for the benefit of Scot- 
land are to be obtained is another matter 
but in regard to the claim itself I cannot 
see any reason why Scotland, with one- 
sixth of the population of the United 
Kingdom, speaking in round numbers, 
should be contented, or should be expected 
to be contented, with little more than one- 
tenth of the representation. 

Now, I think from the manifestations I 
have recently observed that some hon. 
Gentlemen on the opposite side appear te 
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suppose that there is something question- 
able or inconsistent on the part of the 
Government in thus appearing to throw 
open to discussion a great number of points 
connected with the re-distribution of seats, 
I cannot, however, conceive what accusa- 
tion can be brought against the Govern- 
ment on that score. It was one of the 
difficulties, and to my mind the greatest of 
all the difficulties and objections attending 
the combination of the two subjects, that 
in dealing with the question of re-distribu- 
tion we could not but open so many views 
and touch such a multitude of local and 
class interests, each of which would accord- 
ing to our usage require that its particular 
claims should be fully and patiently con- 
sidered. It was not, therefore, the principle 
of the re-distribution of seats that was 
attended with so much embarrassment ; it 
was the mass of detail which attends any 
such measure of Reform, and this, I con- 
fess, has always appeared to me to be a 
strong practical argument in favour of the 
separation of the two subjects. However, 
I am not arguing now with a view to 
reopen a question which has been referred 
by us to the decision of this House. We 
have placed ourselves frankly in the hands 
of the House, and shall abide by its de- 
eision on this point, in our treatment of 
the subject. I am only desirous of showing 
that a very large part of the subject of re- 
distribution necessarily consists of matters 
which should be held open for discussion, 
and which ought not to be settled according 
to any foregone conclusion, Tome it has, 
I confess, always appeared that the most 
important branch of the subject is the en- 
franchisement of our fellow-countrymen. 
That being so, I do not see how we have 
fairly laid ourselves open to the charge of 
inconsistency by our readiness to concede 
in the plan of re-distribution, for in the 
direction of the franchise it is that, as we 
feel, lies our most solemn and serious re- 
sponsibility. Sir, these are the principles 
of the Bill which we submit, and what we 
ask from the House is its fair considera- 
tion. 

I am bound to say that I do not think the 
Amendment now before us is compatible 
with the fair consideration of the Bill. The 
Amendment is perfectly definite so far as 
regards the object of my hon. and gallant 
Friend—that is, it condemns, in a form per- 
fectly explicit, the system of grouping pro- 
posed by theGovernment. That is a per- 
fectly fair issue to raise, and while it raises 
that issue, we say we might admit the 
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proposition—though we do not in any 
degree admit it—and yet go into Com. 
mittee on the Bill, But the Amendment 
goes on to state that ‘the scheme is not 
sufficiently matured to form the basis of a 
satisfactory measure.’’ Now, it is, even 
grammatically, of the,utmost possible dif- 
ficulty to decide what may be the meaning 
of the word ‘‘ scheme,” the word “fran. 
chise,’’ and all references to the subject of 
the franchise, having been by some careful 
expurgator, no doubt for good reasons, 
struck out of the Amendment. The Amend, 
ment is little better than unintelligible. It 
looks like an Amendment which has been 
framed with the view of at once getting rid 
of the Bill, and yet escaping the respon- 
sibility of having rejected the Bill or any 
of the provisions whieh it contains, or of 
being called to account by constituents, 
Notwithstanding the frequency of the ‘* No, 
noes,” which arise from time to time, on 
the other side, I have none at this moment; 
but I am free to confess that I should be glad 
to hear even a very storm of those ‘* No, 
noes,’’ now when I say I am afraid. that 
was the object of the party opposite: in 
supporting this Amendment of my_ hon, 
Friend. The hon. and learned Member 
for Belfast (Sir Hugh Cairns) spoke in 
terms of high approbation of the Amend- 
ment ; the hon. Mover avowed his concert 
with the party opposite; and if I under- 
stand rightly the statements which have 
appeared in the usual channels of Parlia- 
mentary information, all the strength of that 
party is to be used in support of it. ButI 
protest in the name of the Government, I 
protest for the character of Parliament, I 
protest on the part of my countrymen at 
large, against dealing with measures of 
great importance in this House—especially 
measures of such capital importance as 
this—not in the good old English manner 
of ‘* Ayes” and ** Noes,”’ but in language 
which nobody can construe, and which no- 
body can understand. Here is a decla- 
ration that the scheme of Her Majesty’s 
Goverment ‘‘is not sufficiently matured to 
form the basis of a satisfactory measure.” 
Why, Sir, do not hon. Gentlemen see that 
any man who wanted to resort to mere 
cavil and for the purpose of escaping from 
the real brunt of a controversy would adopt 
that very language? Is it not to those 
generalities that the lust of ambition re- 
sorts for the prosecution of its wicked pur- 
poses? Do not let any hon. Gentleman 
onaeere lam speaking of the movements of 
political parties. Iam speaking rather of 
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those movements of which history, unfor- 
tunately, is too full—frightful and bloody 
collisions, produced between contending 
nations, by that lust of ambition whieh I 
am describing, and which makes use of 
these generalities, because their effect is to 
efface the distinctive lines between justice 
and injustice—between truth and falsehood 
—to prevent the merits of any question 
from being brought to a fair issue, and to 
provide a place of refuge on behalf of 
those who are afraid of the exposure they 
would suffer if the same were left to reason 
and to argument. Such modes of speech 
have been too often resorted to in theological 
controversies, when objections of a definite 
character which could be embodied in 
judicial forms have been avoided, and vague 
words about ‘‘dangerous doctrines,” or 
“savouring of heresy,” or something of 
that kind, have been invented, showing, in 
fact, nothing but the cruelty, the injustice, 
or the cowardice of those by whom they 
were invented. I was in hope, Sir, that 
when I ascribed this evasive character, 
this indirectness of aim, to the Amendment, 
I should be met by a tempest of disclaimers, 
and that there would be some sympathy 
with the view we take of the manner in 
which warfare such as this should be con- 
ducted. Well, I was in hopes; but my 
hopes may be disappointed. In the course 
of now a somewhat long public life, I have 
been disappointed in other things, and I 
probably may be again. But we had, as we 
think, a right to expect it, and indeed we 
had a special right to expect it. It was 
promised us; it was gratuitously pro- 
mised us; it was even ostentatiously 
a us. On the 6th of February, 
866, Lord Derby used these words :—“ I 
oe the noble Earl another thing ’’— 
e had not been asked, but it was promised, 
and promised largely— 


“T promise the noble Earl another thing—that 
his Bill shall have fair play—that it shall not be 
thrust aside by any underhand method — that 
there shall be no factious movement or combina- 
tions against it on the part of those who can 
combine for nothing else, but that it shall be dealt 
with on its merits.”—[3 Hansard, clxxxi. 101.] 


Is it dealing with a measure on its merits 
to say that it is not sufficiently matured ? 
When, in the long course of Parliamentary 
controversy, was that course adopted ? 
What instance, what precedent, is there 
of a great party resorting to that mode of 
warfare? [Cries of “Fifty-nine!” from 
the Opposition.] In "59? Is ’59 your 
Instance? In 1859 the Bill was condemned 
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/ se grounds perfeetly definite and clear ; 
it was condemned because it did not reduce 
the borough franchise. Act as my noble 
Friend acted in 1859, and my complaint falls 
to the ground. Condemn the Bill, if you can 
muster courage for the purpose, because 
it does reduce the borough franchise. In 
your speeches you have said you objected 
to its reduction. My right hon. Friend 
the Member for Calne, my hon. Friend the 
Member for North Devon, and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bucking- 
hamshire objected in their speeches to a 
reduction of the borough franchise. Let 
the right hon. Gentleman, let some one 
among you, embody that opinion in a Mo- 
tion. Or, if he do not choose to embody 
his opinions in a Motion—and I admit that 
he is not bound to do that unless he pleases 
—let him take the usual, the known, and 
the established course of opposing our 
measure by a negative, and the country 
willthen know what he means. It is useless 
to fall back upon these large, vague, un- 
meaning words. You cannot build upon 
such words the name and fame of a party. 
You may embarrass the Government ; you 
may impede the course of a great measure ; 
you may injure for a moment those who 
are politically opposed to you; but you 
cannot lay any solid foundation by such 
courses as these for the fortunes of your- 
selves and of your friends. Do not let us 
be drawn into these vague, broad, and 
almost wild denunciations about the Con- 
stitution. Every time my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Lowe) addresses the House he makes 
a speech in the form of a prophecy about 
the Constitution. In his first speech— 
drawing upon the works and words of 
Canning, from what cause I know not, but 
I am quite sure it was not from the poverty 
of his own imagination—he prophesied the 
destruction of the Constitution ; and every 
speech that has come from him since— 
though he has no longer foraged among 
the speeches of Mr. Canning—predicts in 
a new form, but with darker and yet 
darker features, the ruin and the downfall 
of the Constitution. ‘* Do not,” he says, 
‘*I pray you, diseard rules and maxims 
that have never failed for doctrines and 
theories that have never succeeded.” What 
is the rule and the maxim that has never 
failed? The £10 franchise. What is the 
doctrine and the theory that has never 
succeeded? The £7 franchise. The £7 
franchise has not succeeded because it has 
not yet been tried. The £10 franchise 





before it was tried was a doctrine and a 
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theory that had never succeeded, and it 
was met with the very same reproaches 
and loaded with the same denunciations, 
delivered with not less earnestness and 
ability than those delivered by my right 
hon. Friend. My noble Friend the Mem- 
ber for Leicestershire, in his speech de- 
livered to-night, tempts me to ground upon 
which, if I had not heard the words of 
Tennyson from his mouth, I should not 
have ventured to tread. My noble Friend 
described England as— 
“A land of old and wide renown, 
Where Freedom broadens slowly down 
From Pp t to pr dent 
lines taken from the noble dedication and 
noble address of the Poet Laureate to the 
Queen. My noble Friend stopped with 
those lines. It did not suit his purpose to 
goon; but Mr. Tennyson goes on, and, 
in his description, he adds these not less 
worthy lines— 
And statesmen at her Council met 
Who knew the seasons, when to take 


Occasion by the hand, and make, 
The bounds of Freedom wider yet, 


“ By shaping some august decree, 

Which kept her Throne unshaken still, 

Broad-based upon her people’s will, 

And compassed by the inviolate sea.” 
We claim to love the Constitution ; we 
claim to value the Constitution ; we claim 
to revere the Constitution as sincerely and 
as earnestly as any of those opposed to 
us. My right hon. Friend the Member 
for Calne looks back with something like 
contempt on those who opposed the Re- 
form Bill of 1831. We have heard him de- 
nounce in terms of the extremest severity 
the Parliamentary system which prevailed 
before that great measure ; but he thinks 
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that along with that contempt for the 
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deranging some hidden spring they should 
mar its effect, and so long had this state 
of things prevailed that even the wise man, 
even the brave man shrunk back from the 
responsibility of attempting such a task. 
How different is our case. We have seen 
the risks of the experiment run, we have 
seen the dangers, if such there were, of 
enfranchisement defied, we have seen the 
frequent prophecy uttered in all solemnity 
collapse almost as soon as delivered ; we 
have witnessed the happiness and. the 
blessed fruits of that constitutional change, 
and we have found ourselves launched 
upon a career where everything before us 
is comparatively plain and open. We 
have now to deal, I will not say with an 
alteration so much as with a growth of 
circumstances, with a growth of numbers, 
with a growth of wealth, with a growth of 
intelligence, with a growth of loyalty, 
with a growth of confidence in Parliament, 
and with a growth of attachment and of 
love among all classes of the community ; 
and our view is this, that under these cir- 
cumstances we are entitled to say now 
again has the time arrived to apply, with 
cireumspection and with caution, yet with 
firmness and decision, those principles 
from the operation of which we have 
reaped such blessed fruits? It is in the 
prosecution of that work that we are eon- 
fronted with the hostility which has met 
us in the various stages of this Bill—hos- 
tility that may be formidable indeed— 
hostility which I will not even now pre- 
sume to predict may not meet with a 
momentary success, but with regard to 
whieh I will say that any triumph which 
may be gained will recoil with tenfold 
force upon the heads of those who may 


course that was then pursued by men of | achieve it. To be the chief sufferers 
the stamp of the Duke of Wellington and | in a cause such as that we have in hand 
Sir Robert Peel he may join the kind of | is, indeed, to be preferred to success, at- 
opposition which he offers to the smaller | tained in any ordinary cause. For we are 
measure of Her Majesty’s Government. | well convinced that in the discharge of our 
Sir, I must say that the very converse of | own duty, in the redemption of our pledges, 
that view appears to me to be far more | we are consulting at onee the honour and 
just. The opponents of the Reform Bill | ‘the dignity of this House, the stability of 
of 1832, although I can now see that they | ‘the Throne from which Her Majesty re- 
were wrong, yet had much to say for the ceives the affectionate homage of her sub- 
eourse they pursued. They had to deal | jects, the contentment and happiness of 
with a system the most complicated in the | the people, and the strength and endur- 
world, the springs and movements of which ance of our institutions. 


were hardly traceable to the common, or| Mr. DISRAELI: Mr. 


Speaker, I 
even to the philosophic eye, and which, | quite agree with one sentence of the right 


like some wonderful creation that might; hon. Gentleman’s speech that it is the 
have descended from above, was of such a/ duty of the two parties in this House to 
delicacy of conformation, that they might | approach this subject in a spirit of eonci- 
well fear to touch any of its parts, lest | by | iation and conscientiousness ; and I was 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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rather surprised, considering the general 
tone of the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man and this voluntary expression of opi- 
nion on his part, we being prepared to meet 
him in that spirit, and prepared to meet 
him upon the merits of the case before us, 
that he should, according to his habit, as- 
sume that the peroration of a Parliamentary 
speech must necessarily consist in scolding 
one’s opponents. Why, Sir, the facts of 
the case are all against the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. Of what does he complain? He 
read us an extract from a speech delivered 
by Lord Derby that was uttered at the 
commencement of the Session, and cer- 
tainly, as I followed it, it appeared to me 
that we had exactly and severely, and 
rigidly fulfilled the undertaking then given. 
For what did Lord Derby say! That we 
would give the measure of the Government 
fair play. Well, have we not consented to 
the second reading of the Bill? Have we 
interposed any cunning Resolution, as in 
1859, for the purpose of defeating the mea- 
sure by a side-wind. I admit, indeed, 
that in the course of those proceedings 
there have been two Motions which have 
arrested the progress of the Government 
measure. One of them was offered by the 
noble Lord the Member for Chester, and 
he received from the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, in due course, the same invective 
to which we have just been exposed. 
The House and the country, however, 
sanctioned the wisdom and acknowledged 
the propriety of the course recommended 
by the noble Lord, and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in twenty-four hours adopted it. 
What is there, therefore, to complain of, 
that we should have voted for a measure 
the sagacity of which he and his Govern- 
ment have subsequently recognized ? Well, 
then, again with regard to the other 
Amendment which is now before us. This 
also has been proposed by an habitual sup- 
porter of the Government, and it might, 
perhaps, have given rise to great contro- 
versy had not the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite risen and expressed the sentiments 
that we have heard from him. The Mo- 
tion might have been described as ay adroit, 
an insidious, a sinister, and vexatious 
Amendment, aiming at that which ought 
not by any means to be proposed, and, if 
carried, damaging with great effect the 
proposition of the Ministry. But what has 
the right hon. Gentleman done in the main 
portion of the speech which he has ad- 
dressed to the House? -Why, he has ac- 
knowledged the justice of the Amendment, 
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has thrown over the whole system of group- 
ing—[The CHancettor of the Excue- 
QUER signified dissent]—as a scheme the 
difficulty of which all acknowledged to be 
one that it was impossible to deal with 
in Committee, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man has frankly informed the House that 
no doubt upon reflection Her Majesty’s 
Government do not deem the geographical 
system of grouping to be either an indis- 
pensable portion of the measure, or, on the 
whole, to be the most convenient solution 
of the difficulty. Yet these are the two 
factious Amendments that have been 
brought forward, and which have been 
denounced by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, and which, with one exception, 
are the only Amendments that have 
been offered to the consideration of this 
House. There was one more, and that 
was the Instruction moved by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Northamptonshire 
(Sir Rainald Knightley). The right hon. 
Gentleman availed himself of his consider- 
able command of epithets to attempt to de- 
scribe the character of the Motion made by 
that hon. Gentleman ; but not satisfied 
with that, the right hon. Gentleman re- 
sorted to the language of Lord Derby—it 
seemed the right hon. Gentlemen had his 
pockets full of extracts from that autho- 
rity—he flaunted them before the House, 
and amid the enthusiastic and sympa- 
thetic cheers of the great Liberal party, 
seemed to make one of those palpable 
hits which are so popular in this House. 
Well, what did my hon. Friend the 
Member for Northamptonshire really do? 
He moved that clauses against bribery 
should be introdueed into the new Re- 
form Bill. Does the right hon. Gentle- 
man, when he rises in the House and quotes 
the language of Lord Derby, and declares 
himself that there is no precedent for such 
a course—does he forget that the late 
Member for Norfolk made the very same 
proposal in the last Parliament; that the 
measure was accepted by Lord John Rus- 
sell, then leader of the House, and the 
Instruction was inserted in his Reform 
Bill ? 

Now, Sir, so much for the Motions that 
have occurred in the House of Commons 
within the last three months in opposition 
tothis Bill. Two of them have beenvirtually 
accepted by the Government, and the 
other, which was denounced as unprece- 
dented, was accepted by Lord John Rus- 
sell, on the occasion of the last Bill of the 
same character. Therefore, Sir, I think 
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the right hon. Gentleman will probably, on 
reflection, feel that he pitehed his note a 
little too high for the subject. He must 
have been thinking of the great days of 
1832, of which he has certainly read, if he 
did not witness them. He must have 
thought it was an occasion to menace a 
party with impending revolution, and, what 
has always a considerable effect in rhetoric, 
—menacing the dangerous consequences 
of an indefinite policy, the effects of which 
at that moment cannot be ascertained. I 
think I have shown that far from there 
being any foundation for this charge of the 
right hon, Gentleman, the House of Com- 
mons throughout these three months have 
acted in a temperate and sagacious manner, 
and I think it would have been very well if 
other persons had imitated the House of 
Commons. Good sense and good temper 
have been shown in the wisdom of the 
course they have recommended, and which 
has been adopted by the Government. 

And now, if the House will permit me, as 
the right hon. Gentleman adverted to some 
observations made by me in a former de- 
bate, I will say a few words, not to vindi- 
cate myself, which is of little moment, 
but because they lead me to a most 
important part of the question—the very 
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pith of the question which has not yet been 
touched on, and respecting which the right 
hon. Gentleman showed, on the part of 
the Government, what I deem to be a mis- 
apprehension, that, if I am correct in my 
view, must be most injurious in its conse- 


quences if not remedied. And first, I 
will say one word about the small boroughs. 
I am not going at half past twelve o'clock 
to vindicate them, but I will say this about 
small boroughs—it is impossible to argue 
the case of the utility of small boroughs by 
referring on either side to individual in- 
stances, It is a controversy that may last 
for ever. We are in the habit of referring 
to the very eminent statesmen who have 
sat for small boroughs, and I mentioned 
several myself. I do not think my instan- 
ces were bad instances; and, so far ag re- 
gards the case of India, I beg to remind 
the House that two high authorities on 
India, Mr. Wilson and Mr. Massey, were 
returned for Westbury and Newport, two 
small boroughs, while I believe there is a 
distinguished Indian Judge in the House 
of Commons at this moment who is 
Member for Liskeard. The truth is, you 
cannot decide this question by instances 
drawn from an existing Parliament. You 
must take a wide range; and it is my 
Ur, Disraeli 
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opinion that, if you were to put an end to’ 
all these small boroughs, you will find land- 
owners, merchants, and manufacturers com- 
ing in too great numbers into this House. 
I think there is a popular principle at the 
bottom of this system of small boroughs. « 
There is even a democratic principle. .[ 
do not mean that it has anything to do with 
demagogues. They easily get into this 
House, but if only demagogues they 
seldom stay here. Ido not mean these ; 
but men who have carved out their own 
fortunes, who have shown that they are 
men of mark, do find their way into the 
House of Commons chiefly through these 
small boroughs. Then, says the right hon. 
Gentleman, ‘ The small borough you in- 
stance is not in our list, and is not; there- 
fore, a small borough.” Well, perhaps it 
may have a population of 9,000; but 
what security have we that it will not be in 
the right hon. Gentleman’s next list ? Sir, 
there is a most important point connected 
with our borough system (I am not now 
speaking merely of the smaller boroughs) 
which ought not to be disturbed or 
changed before the House has given it 
their fullest consideration. The House 
knows well the statistical fact that 
11,500,000 of the population of this coun- 
try are represented here by 162 eounty 
Members. They know that 9,500,000 
people living in boroughs sre repre- 
sented in this House by 334 Members 
—borough Members. Well, now, upon the 
first blush one would naturally say, ‘‘ How 
is it possible that such a system could 
have existed so long and worked so 
well, founded upon such monstrous ano- 
maly, on such injustice as that 11,500,000 
of a free people should be only re- 
presented by 162 men, while 9,500,000 
people, because they live in boroughs, are 
represented by 334 Members?” Thatis 
a great problem to solve. Now, we have 
always had a general understanding in the 
House that there was some indirect mode 
by which a just or, at least, an endurable 
arrangement in this House was brought ' 
about; that there was some counteracting 
influence by which the system of a majority 
of the population, represented by the mi- 
nority of the Members, found some ap- 
proximation to a fair adjustment. It has 
been acknowledged by Gentlemen on this 
side, it has been greatly exaggerated be- 
cause it was unknown by Gentlemen on the 
other ; but when the House of Commons 
is called on to disturb and to destroy a 
great portion of the borough representa- 
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tion, they are bound to consider what effect 
it will have upon the representation of 
those 11,500,000 people who live in the 
counties. Now, I admit that it is not a 
very easy task to ascertain with precision 
what is the number of the supplementary 
votes that constitute the fair representation 
that has made our system work, on the 
whole, so advantageously. You cannot 
take a pen and sheet of paper and ticket 
off the boroughs, and say, ‘‘ these represent 
the landed interest, and these the urban,” 
and soon. The considerations are com- 
plicated. It does not follow, for example, 
that because there is a small rural borough 
it is under landlord influence, or at all re- 
presents the landed interest. There are 
very small boroughs in the agricultural 
districts of a very independent character. 
There are some in which Dissenting in- 
terests predominate ; and, next to the 
landowners, the result of my researches is, 
that Dissenters and religious interests are 
predominant in the small boroughs. Again, 
you may take a borough with a large con- 
stituency, and superficially of an urban 
character, and yet upon fair analysis you 
may find that one of its Members is re- 
turned by territorial influence. Again, you 
may find a country gentleman, a large- 
acred man, who sits for a borough, but 
does not represent in his votes and senti- 
ments the interests of what is called the 
land. Therefore, it requires considerable 
analysis to arrive at a precise result. I 
have endeavoured to perform this analysis, 
not as @ partizan, or even asa politician, 
but as if I was preparing a paper for the 
Social Congress. I will now state to the 
House—I may be mistaken in what I say, 
but, at all events, I have gone through the 
necessary research and trouble—the num- 
ber of supplementary votes which the landed 
interest—that is to say, these 11,500,000 
people who are not represented except by 
the 162 county Members—receive. It is 
eighty-four. Now, if you deduct eighty- 
four from 334, the number of borough 
Members, you will find 250 as the result. If 
you add these eighty-four to the 162 county 
Members, you will find the result to be 
246, as against 250; and there you see 
the counteracting machinery by which our 
system has been permitted to work so 
advantageously. It is not a complete and 
perfect adjustment of the claims of the 
landed interest ; but you cannot, in the ar- 
rangement of a large and ancient Constitu- 
tion, expect too great a nicety, but only a 
fair approximation to what may be called 
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electoral justice. Well, observe what will 
be found in the provisions and clauses of the 
present Bill. Of these eighty-four borough 
Members that are supplementary to the 
fair representation of the counties and the 
county population, forty-two are disfran- 
chised by the proposition of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers. Well, that becomes a very 
serious consideration, and of course involves 
a very imperfect county representation. ‘It 
is very true you give twenty-six new county 
Members, but you institute at the same 
time at least fourteen new borough seats, 
and therefore where the adjustment was by 
no means perfect before there is now a 
diminution to the number of at least thirty 
Members proposed by the Bill. Well, 
this is a very serious matter, because 
you must feel convinced that unless you 
establish something like approximation 
to justice in the representation of this 
House, according to the claims of the 
population and property of the country, the 
system cannot work. It has worked before 
by these supplementary means ; but if you 
greatly impair or destroy these supple- 
mentary means, it is quite impossible you’ 
ean go on very long with a representation 
so one-sided and imperfect. But then the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, when I talk 
of the landed interest, and when I suggest 
to the House the means by which a fairer 
representation of the landed interest may 
take place—necessary before, but doubly 
necessary since the introduction of this Bill 
—denounced my plan as one by which the 
counties would be weeded and purged, and 
that I wished to reduce the counties to a 
mere assemblage of landlords and tenants. 
That has been said by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment throughout these debates. It is 
not a new opinion on the part of the 
Ministry. The Secretary of State said the 
other day that the right hon. Member for 
Buckinghamshire, by enfranchising unre- 
presented towns, would eliminate every 
element of intelligence in the country. 
The Solicitor General said that by so doing 
the Member for Bucks wants county Mem- 
bers only to represent farmers and farm 
labourers. The Lord Advocate said that 
the Member for Bucks wants to eliminate 
the urban element out of the counties, so 
as to leave them purely agricultural consti- 
tuencies. The Attorney General and the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster said 
the right hon. Member for Bucks—un- 
fortunate Member for Bucks! — wants, 
contrary to the Constitution, to limit the 
county constituency to one class, and 
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to eliminate the intelligence and inde- | 


pendence of the counties. It is very im- 
portant that we should have a distinct idea 
of the views of Her Majesty’s Government. 
and the right hon. Gentieman entered into 
such details that there can be no doubt upon 
the subject. 


{COMMONS} 


The Chancellor of the Ex- | 


chequer observed that I wanted to enfran- | 
, ments not less important and powerful than 


chise all unrepresented boroughs having a 


population above 5,000, and to eliminate | 


thereby from the counties their intelligence 
and independence. 
the first place, that there never was a man 


Now, let me state, in | 


so silly, not even one of those Members | 
whom the hon. Member for Westminster | 
says are celebrated for their peculiar mental | 


conformation, 
Members to all unrepresented towns, from 


who would wish to give | 


Burnley with its 30,000 inhabitants to) 
little Ware with its 5,000. No one can | 
‘greater number of the professional classes 


for a moment believe I proposed it, Still, 
for the sake of argument, I will assume 


that that was my policy, and that I am go-| 
ing to solve the difficulty as to the repre-_ 
who, irrespective of their special calling, 


sentation of the landed interest by this 


great scheme of enfranehising all unrepre- | 
the most powerful classes in the kingdom, 
|it is in the counties they are most nus 


sented towns above 5,000 in population. 
We have a Return on the table giving the 
names and population of the unrepresented | 
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numerous as the whole population of the 


| represented towns, while there are as 


many trades and manufactures in the coun- 
ties as in the towns. There may not be for 
special industries those great aggregates 
of wealth and skill which you may find at 
Manchester and Leeds, but you may see 
even in the rural districts similar establish. 


any in those great cities. You have be- 
sides a great many manufactures which 
are almost peculiar to the country districts. 
The silk manufacture prevails there almost 
toa greater extent than in the towns. Paper 
is manufactured in the country. Leather 
is chiefly manufactured there. There is 
great mineral development in rural districts; 
all quarrying is carried on in the country, 
You have fifty branches of active indus- 
try peculiar to the country. You have a 


residing in the country than in the towns, 
The counties contain more lawyers, more 
Dissenting ministers, and as for the clergy, 


constitute as territorial proprietors one of 


merous, and it is only by the county 


towns in England with a population above | Members that they are represented in this 


5,000, and it will be found that their | House ; yet we have notwithstanding all 
population amounts to a little more than this a Government which eomes forward 
1,000,000, so that if you deduct that and contends that my plan is to represent 
number from the 11,500,000 of the county | | the unrepresented towns by a process 
population you will still leave for the in accordance with which all the popula- 


eounty population half the English people. | 
But I want to know what beeomes of the | 


| 


tion will be eliminated from the counties ex- 
‘cept the farmers and farm labourers, who 


surplus over the farmers and farm la-' amount to 2,000,000 out of 10,500,000, 


bourers. We have Returns on the table 
of the number of farmers and farm la- 
bourers and members of their families, and 
of all the persons otherwise connected with 
the cultivation of the soil, arable, pasture, 
and woodland, and even of all those en- 
gaged in horticulture, the total amount- 
ing to 2,000,000, which if you deduct 
from 10,500,000 will leave 8,500,000 still 
unaccounted for. Now, what I complain 
of is that those Gentlemen who charge me 
with eliminating the people of England 
from the counties have, it appears, based 
their calculations so that they do not account 


for 8,500,000, and thus eliminate 8,500,000 | 


from the counties. Besides the unrepre- 
sented towns from Burnley to Ware, with 
a population above 5,000, there are 500 
towns in England with a population under 
5,000. There is a scattered, or techni- 
cally speaking, a village population in 
the counties of upwards of 9,000,000, as 


Mr. Disraeli 





How, I would ask, can men with such views 
and convictions as I have described settle 
with any propriety and success the county 
franchise ? 

But then the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer replies, ‘‘It is all very well; you 
go off on your unrepresented towns, which 
may amount only to 1, 000, 000; but 
you forget the boundaries.” Well, all 
have heard in this debate convinces me 
that so far from being a waste of time, it 
has been extremely profitable, not merely 
to ordinary Members, but even to Ministers 
of State. All that I have heard on this 
question of boundaries has only confirmed 
me in my original impression, that it is @ 
part of the subject with which we ought to 
deal vigorously and efficiently, and that it 
is perfectly monstrous that one-half of the 
town population of Halifax should be in- 
cluded in the county constituency. I do 
not believe there is any difference of opinion 
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with the Government or the country gene- 
rally on this point, and I think that it is 
only the difficulty of the subject which 
prevents us from proceeding with it. But 
its very difficulty makes it only the more 
necessary that statesmen should deal with 
the subject efficiently. But suppose you 
were to deal with it efficiently, and that 
you were to represent those of the unre- 
presented towns which ought to be repre- 
sented, you might reduce the population of 
the counties about 1,500,000. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who was putting 
the case as much as he could against my 
view, and indulging in all the exaggeration 
of a rhetorical estimate, did not place it at 
more than 2,000,000. And what is the 
result? You still leave in the county 
population nearly 10,000,000 — that is 
one-half of the English people. Adjust 
your boundaries, enfranchise your more 
important unrepresented towns, and you 
will still leave in the counties a popula- 
tion of 10,000,000 represented by only 
162 Members. Is that a state of affairs 
which can last? I say the moral is that 
you must not meddle with your borough 
system unless you are prepared to take 
into view these important considerations. 
The landed interest, which hon. Gentle- 
men opposite persist in calling the agricul- 
tural interest—a phrase which I never used 
in the whole course of my life—the landed 
interest in the proper sense of the term— 
that is, the land with all its various pro- 
ducts, all its accumulated capital, and all 
its classes—that interest with 10,000,000 
of population, even after all these changes, 
will be represented by only 162 Members, 
plus the number which you are going to 
add by your Bill. That, I repeat, is a 
system which it is impossible can last. As 
far as the power of the landed interest is 
concerned, it would, no doubt, profit by 
direct representation. Every interest pro- 
fits by direct representation, which gives it 
more vigour and, in every sense, more 
power. But there are other considerations 
which must influence us besides that of 
absolutely conferring on the landed interest 
the amount and character of representation 
which they require, and among those con- 
siderations are the wish to avoid unneces- 
sary change, and the great advantage of 
adhering to a system which is hallowed by 
tradition and preseription. All these we 
acknowledge ; but if you choose to destroy 
that system —if you choose to tamper 
with it, it is absolutely essential that you 

offer some substitute and devise some 
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means by which the landed interest should 
be adequately represented. And you can- 
not get off by these views expressed night 
after night, and week after week, by the 
Government describing the population of 
counties — after justice has been done by 
arranging boundaries and enfranchising 
some unrepresented towns—by describing 
one-half of the English nation as a mere 
collection of farmers and farm labourers. 
Your own statisties—your own authentic re- 
cords on the table confute the superficiality 
and error of such views and such statements. 
And it must be met. And when the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer comes down and 
rises in his place and warns us that unless 
we adopt the measures of the Government 
we must take the consequences and may 
rue the consequences of our conduct, it is 
our duty to come forward and moderate his 
anger, and put our case before him and ask 
him to deal with these facts and statements, 
the accuracy of which no one can dispute. 
And instead of hurrying on a piece of 
legislation which every one must feel, after 
such a statement'as I have just made, is 
entirely immature, wanting in every respect 
in prescience and preparation, I think, 
instead of doing that, he ought to have 
availed himself of the friendly counsel of 
the noble Earl the Member for Chester, 
and have taken the earliest opportunity to 
reconsider and reconstruct his measure. I 
see myself no objection whatever to the 
Amendment which has been moved by the 
hon. and gallant Member for Wells, and so 
far as I could follow the speech of the 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer the Amend- 
ment is conceded, I understand that the 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer does not for a 
moment insist upon the system of grouping 
whieh the universal opinion of the House 
and the general sentiment of the country 
has criticized and condemned. The noble 
Earl the Member for Chester has thought 
proper to express an opinion on the Bill of 
the Government, Iam far from differing 
from him in that opinion. I, perhaps, 
should not have ventured to express it in so 
uncompromising a manner. An expression 
of that kind coming from me might be mis- 
interpreted, but eoming from the noble 
Lord it will, I should hope, break with the 
force of truth upon the conviction of the 
House and the conscience of the country, 
But what surprised me most was the reason 
which the noble Lord the Member for 
Chester urged for not at once terminating 
the course of a measure so pernicious, ac- 
cording to his account, as that proposed by 
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the Government for the representation of 
the people. The noble Lord says it is the 
critical state of foreign affairs that influences 
him, and that he cannot take upon him- 
self the responsibility of dislodging Lord 
Clarendon from the Foreign Office. Now, 
1 very much regret that the name of Lord 
Clarendon has been introduced into this 
debate. Certainly, I should not bave in- 
troduced it myself, and I should have been 
willing to limit my observations to the 
subject of our borough representation and 
its influence upon our county representa- 
tion, which is much more: congenial to my 
mind at the present moment. But I ean- 
not allow such an observation as he has 
made upon a public man of the importance 
of Lord Clarendon to pass unehallenged. 
The character of Lord Clarendon is brought 
forward by the noble Lord the Member for 
Chester as a reason why he should not 
Oppose on every occasion, or on subsequent 
occasions, a Bill which he believes so 
improper, nay, so pernicious, as the mea- 
sure introduced by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Any man who oveupies the position 
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of Lord Clarendon, a Secretary of State 
invested with the management of our 
Foreign Affairs, no doubt often finds him- 
self in very difficult positions. 


The diffi- 
culties of such a Minister may be dealt 
with in his Cabinet, or he may experience 
them in Congresses and Conferences. The 
Minister of State who has to manage the 
Foreign Affairs of a country may find 
himself in the painful and difficult position 
of having, if possible, to prevent war. 
That is a great occasion, demanding a 
man’s utmost energies and resources. Well, 
if he is the Minister of a country which is 
not prepared to go to war, I do not think 
he can be blamed if he fails to prevent 
war from taking place; but if he be the 
Minister of a first-rate country, of a coun- 
try like England, who wishes to prevent 
war, and is prepared to act to prevent it, 
and fails in that object, then I say he has 
shown a great want of resource and of 
those qualities which a man in his position 
ought to possess. [‘‘ Oh, oh!’’] That, 
certainly, was the position of Lord Claren- 
don during the Crimean War. He had the 
power of England at his back, yet he failed 
to prevent war. I think he might have 
succeeded in preventing it; his whole 
course until war broke out was a scene of 
disaster. Let us now look to the time 
Lord Clarendon was in’ Conference and 
Congress. [Cries of “Question!” and 
“Order!”}] I say Ict us look at Lord 
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Clarendon in Conference, becanse we have 
been told by one of the principal Members 
of this House, or at least one who has taken 
a leading part in the matter now before it, 
that his conduct is entirely influenced by 
his conviction that it is his duty to help to 
retain Lord Clarendon in power as the ad- 
ministrator of our foreign affairs. I say 
again, if in a Congress he is Minister of a 
country which is not prepared to enforce its 
decrees, it would be ungenerous to blame 
him if he fails in the object of his negotia- 
tions. But Lord Clarendon was the Minister 
of a triumphant and victorious country at a 
Congress, and what did he do there? Why 
he favoured an arrangement with regard to 
the boundaries of the Turkish Empire so 
ignominious after our triumphant struggle, 
that it required all the energy and 
exertions of Lord Palmerston himself to 
prevent its being carried tato execution, 
Lord Clarendon, the Minister of a trium- 
phant country at a Congress, forfeited all 
the maritime rights of England. He con- 
sented at a Congress to enter into a con- 
spiracy to put down the free press of 
Europe. [‘*Oh, oh!”] At a Congress 
he deserted Circassia, which had every 
claim upon us. Circassia’s case was in- 
troduced to the notice of this House by my 
noble Friend near me; she has ceased to 
exist as a nation in consequence of the 
conduct of Lord Clarendon at that Confer- 
ence. Therefore, when the name of Lord 
Clarendon is brought forward as a reason 
why the noble Lord the Member for Chester 
is prepared to give his vote in favour of a 
measure which he denounces as pernicious, 
Iam apt to doubt the discretion of the 
noble Lord in that respect. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite ended his speech with 
a solemn protest against our conduct. It 
seemed to me that, as he went on, he 
could scarcely make good his ground, 
while he enforced with the fire of his 
eloquence charges against us which had 
no foundation. The right hon. Gentle- 
man must feel that the reason that 
this measure has not advanced as he ex- 
pected, and as he fondly hoped it would, 
originates in the essential character of the 
measure which he has introduced to Par- 
liament. It was illadvised, and it was ill- 
prepared, and when it was first introduced 
no one was more of that opinion, I believe, 
than the right hon. Gentleman himself. 
He spoke then with bated breath, he had 
a downcast glance, and he has subsequently 
taken up the case and done justice to it. 
Gerard Hamilton—“ single speech Hamil- 
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ton’’—once @ Member of this House, 
speaking of Mr. Burke, who was then his 
private secretary, said— 

“Whenever he took up an opinion, whatever 
might be the circumstances or the cause that he 
adopted it, he had so ductile an imagination that 
before he had talked long about it he fervently 
believed it.” 

Well, the right hon. Gentlemen will not be 
offended with me if I compare him, at least 
in that respect, with Mr. Burke. The 
right hon. Gentleman, however, has also 
sometimes the advantage of a facility of 
forgetfulness. I do hope that the good 
sense of the House of Commons will allow 
this question to be adjourned till next Ses- 
sion [** Oh, oh!’’], in order that Her 


Majesty’s Government may make them-| 


selves masters of the question before it comes 
forward again; that they will not believe 
that the landed interest, when the unre- 
presented towns are enfranchised, and the 
boundaries are arranged, consist only of 
farmers and farm-labourers; and that they 
will recollect that they will have to deal 
even then with half the people of England, 
so that they will be prepared to come for- 
ward on a subsequent occasion with a 
measure which will be more adequate to 
the oceasion, and more calculated to give 
content and satisfaction to the people of 
this country. 

Captain HAYTER said, he rose to ask 
a Question of Her Majesty’s Government 
after the direct appeal made to him by the 
noble Lord the Member for Chester. That 
appeal was the more deserving of attention 
from him inasmuch as it was contained in 


a speech which, as far as he could under- 
stand it, was much more condemnatory of 
the Government scheme than was the 


Amendment. As matters now stood his 
Amendment had been robbed of much of 
its significance by the concession of the 
whole point by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, [‘‘ No! no!” and “ Divide, 
divide !”’] Much more than this, whether 
there were any grounds for them or not, 
there were rumours beyond the walls of 
this House, and in the press, and even 
within the House itself, that would very 
materially alter the result of a division. 
He did not say that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had given the slightest reason for it. 
He appealed most to the speech of the 
noble Lord the Member for Chester in con- 
firmation of that fact, and he appealed to 
the speech of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer as to the real intentions of Her 
Majesty’s Government. [“‘ Divide!”’] He 
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felt certain that the measure would not ba 
proceeded with in its present form in the 
present Session, and, therefore, he had the 
less reluctance in withdrawing the Amend. 
ment of which. he had given notice, 
[‘* Oh!” and ** Divide, divide !’’} 

Lorp ELCHO: Sir, I shall not tres- 
pass long upon your patience; but, as one 
of the aboriginal Adullamites, I claim the 
indulgence of the House for a very few 
moments. [Cries of “ No!’’ “ Bar, bar!” 
“Chair!”] I claim this indulgence, and 
I hope hon. Gentlemen below the gangway 
—for the interruptions came, I think, ex- 
clusively from that part of the House— 
will, when I appeal to their sense of fair- 
ness, allow me to say a few words, I ask 
that indulgence because our position as 
aboriginal Adullamites is somewhat pecu- 
liar. Our Davidhas left our Cave and 
made friends with Saul, for this night at 
any rate. Now, any one who listened, as 
I did, with very)great pleasure, to the 
speech of my noble Friend—a most able 
speech, most effectively delivered—must 
have preserved this idea—that if we go to 
a division the body of my noble Friend will 
go into the lobbs: with the Government, 
but his heart still remains with the oppo+ 
nents of the measure. [‘¢Oh!’’] For 
he denounced the policy of the Govern. 
ment in every possible way ; he objected 
to the provisions of the Bill, and he even 
went the length of prophesying not only 
what his own course would be with regard 
to it, but what the eventual fate of the 
Bill must be. He said this is a Bill so 
ill-constructed and so ill-matured that it 
will not, and cannot pass, and he stated 
further that in Committee he would oppose 
it tooth and nail,” That was my noble 
Friend’s expression, The only reason my. 
noble Friend gave for voting with the Go-, 
vernment was that he did not wish to 
bring about a change of Government at 
this particular time, and that reason actue 
ated him—not that he had any confidence 
in the Government with reference to their 
conduct on the question of Reform, for 
upon that point he said he had no confi- 
dence—but his reasons arose, as was said 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite, from 
his confidence in Lord Clarendon. As one 
of the aboriginal Adullamites, I desire to 
express my opinion that the division under 
these circumstances will be a division taken 
upon a false issue, that it will be mo test 
as to the real feelings of the House upon the 
question as to whether the Bills of the Go- 
vernment are matured or well-considered, 
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and whether their proceedings, taken as a 
whole with reference to the question of 
Reform, are such as to merit the confidence 
of the House. The division will not give 
the country a fair test of what our feelings 
are, and I for one rejoice that my hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for Wells 
proposes to withdraw his Amendment. I 
rejoice at this, because I for one have no 
desire to embarrass Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. [‘*Oh, oh!’’}) I am not aware 
that I have differed so much as hon. Gen- 
tlemen appear to think from the course 
pursued by my noble Friend the Member 
for Chester. Had there been a division I 
was prepared to have voted against the 
Government; but why? As a protest 
against the hasty, inconsiderate way in 
which they proposed to legislate on this 
question. It is not because I am hostile 
to the Government that I have adopted 
this course. It is because I am opposed to 
legislating upon this vital question upon 
incomplete information and untrustworthy 
data, and because I am opposed to legis- 
lating upon this subject in haste. I think 
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that the recommendation of my noble 
Friend is a wise one, and I trust that the 
Government will withdraw their Bill for 
the present Session—[** Oh, oh !’”]—and 


not sacrifice their friends by persevering 
with what I regard as an impossible mea- 
sure. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Is it the pleasure of 
the House that this Motion be withdrawn ? 


Many hon. Members crying ‘‘ No,” 

Mr. SPEAKER: The original Ques- 
tion was, ‘‘ That I do now leave the Chair;”’ 
since which an Amendment has been moved 
to leave out all the words after the word 
**That,”’ in order to add the words— 

“This House, although desirous that the sub- 
jects of the franchise and of the re-distribution of 
seats should be considered together, is of opinion 
that the system of grouping proposed in the pre- 
sent Bill for the Re-distribution of Seats is neither 
convenient nor equitable, and that the scheme of 
Iler Majesty’s Government is not sufficiently ma- 
tured to form the basis of a satisfactory measure.” 


The Question that I have to put is, ‘* That 
the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question,” 


And many hon. Members erying “Aye !”” 
and some ‘‘ No!” Mr, Speaker said, that 
in his opinion the Ayes have it. 


Whereon some hon. Members erying, ‘* The 

Noes have it!” Mr, SPEAKER again put 

the Question; and many hon. Members 

erying ‘‘Aye!” and some ‘‘No!” Mr, 
Lord Elcho 
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SreakeEr again declared that in his opinion 
the Ayes have it. 

Motion agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bills considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Chairman do report progress, and ask 
leave to sit again.” —(Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer.) 


Some hon. Members erying ‘‘ No!” 
Mr. Speaker put the Question again ; 
and some hon. Members again crying 
**No!’’ and others for a division; The 
Committee divided :—Ayes 403; Noes 


‘2: Majority 401. 


House resumed. 


Committee report Progress; to sit again 
upon Thursday. 


Mr. LOWE: Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
eall attention to a point of order. I wish, 
if I may be allowed, to eall attention to 
the scene that has just taken place—a 
scene regrettable at any time, but more 
especially considering the importance of 
the measure before us. I can state very 
little of it, for very little did I see of it; 
but what I wish to state is that, in common 
with a great many other Members, | left 
the House, being unwilling to force a divi- 
sion on a Motion which an hon. Member 
was anxious to withdraw. I[laving left 
the House, many of us, when the Motion 
had been disposed of, endeavoured to re- 
turn, but we found it physically impossible 
to enter the House. What passed inside 
the House I cannot say, but when, with the 
greatest exertion, I and other Gentlemen 
foreed our way in we found we had no 
opportunity of discussing this important 
measure, which we had wished to do on 
the question of your leaving the Chair, 
We found the House in Committee, and 
that a Motion for reporting Progress had 
been proposed. I wish, Sir, to have your 
opinion whether it is right, and whether it 
is a precedent that ought to be tolerated in 
this Assembly, that hon. Members should 
be debarred, without any fault of their 
own, and by actual physical violence [ *‘ Ob, 
oh!’’] from discharging their duties as 
Members of this House. I have stated 
my own experience, perhaps other Mem- 
bers will state theirs, and I think it is very 
hard that any Member, by no fault of his 
own, should be debarred by obstacles abso- 
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lutely insuperable from re-entering the 
House to discharge his duty. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE stated, in 
corroboration of what had fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Calne, that when he and many other Mem- 
bers came back they were met by a rush 
like that at a minor theatre—a rush that 
would have been disgraceful even at such a 
place. It was with great difficulty that he 
and others forced their way in, and they 
then found the House in Committee. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, that if hon. 
Members had left the House it was their 
own fault. There was a chance of a divi- 
sion, and they ran away. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, that before the 
division, in going out of the House, he 
found himself absolutely carried back by 
the rush in the contrary direction. 

Mr. MONK apologized for having put 
the House to the trouble of a division, but 
he was supported by a great number of 
voices on that (the Ministerial) side, and 
he was totally unaware at the time that the 
Motion was made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON asked 
whether it was consistent with the practice 
of the House for the decision of the 
Speaker on the question of the Amendment 
being withdrawn to be challenged by hon. 
Members, whom he could name, who were 
supporters of the Government, and had 
hitherto been supporters of the Bill. A 
large portion of the House left in order to 
avoid being forced into a division on a 
false issue, and it was entirely in conse- 
quence of the extraordinary course taken 
by Members whom he could name. _[ Cries 
of *Name!’’] He could give the names 
if the House wished. [‘* No, no!” 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH bore testi- 
mony to the extreme inconvenience which 
had occurred on this occasion. He had 
had an important Amendment on the 
paper from the earliest moment, which 
would occupy as much time as any of the 
diseussion that had already taken place. 
He was now deprived of that opportunity. 
He could name, but he would refrain from 
doing so, those hon. Members who had 
falsely given their voices in order to foree a 
division. [‘* No, no!” and * Name !’’)] He 
should decline doing so, [** Oh, oh!’’ 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rae EXCHE- 
QUER said, the hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down had not lost the opportunity 
of bringing forward his Amendment, be- 
cause, by the rules of the House, he would 
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have been precluded from doing so after 
the Motion for going into Committee was 
agreed to. He might, however, have 
raised the question on the Motion for Ad- 
journment, The complaint made by his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Lowe) of the scene 
outside the House raised the presumption 
that there was some organized plan on the 
part of some hon. Members to offer ob- 
struction to those attempting to re-enter 
the House. [Mr. Lowe: No,no!] He 
was very glad to hear a disclaimer of any 
intention to impute such conduct as this, 
and he thought that very few Gentlemen 
in the House had not often experienced the 
same difficulty, especially when, as in this 
instance, the House was exceedingly full, 
and large numbers of persons had occasion 
to quit it in a way not often seen. The 
greatest care was taken that the question, 
instead of being taken as a mere adjunct 
to the Motion, should be read with great 
deliberation by the Speaker, and he no- 
ticed that there remained in the House a 
considerable number of hon. Gentlemen on 
the other side, ineluding the right hon, 
Gentleman (Mr. Walpole), whom he thought 
might have been fairly trusted to take ob- 
jection to the Main Question of the Speaker 
leaving the Chair. 

Sir MATTHEW RIDLEY said, he was 
among those who went out of the House, 
and he was not even aware that any division 
had been called, or any Motion made, inas- 
much as the entrance to the House was 
entirely obstructed. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, it was 
true that many hon. Gentlemen had re- 
mained on the Opposition Benches, but in 
the confusion and the hurry and the 
surprise of the moment they did not 
remember that the hon. Member (Mr. Darby 
Griffith) had a Motion. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I will first answer 
the question put by the hon. Member for 
Devizes on a point of order. If there had 
been no disturbance, and everybody had 
remained in their places, it would not have 
been competent to the hon. Member to 
have moved his Amendment. The only 
opportunity that the hon. Member had of 
moving it would have been in the first 
instance on the proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Kilmarnock 
(Mr. Bouverie) that the two Bills should 
be referred to the same Committee, to 
which proposal any hon. Member might 
have objected. If any Member object- 
ed to that proposal, the second Bill— 
that for the Re-distribution of Seatse— 
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must have been postponed, and that would 
have offered an opportunity to the hon. 
Gentleman of moving his Amendment. I 
mentioned this to hon. Gentlemen who 
spoke to me on the subject, that there was 
a Standing Order to the effect in the-case 
of two Bills being referred to the same 
Committee if any Gentleman had an Amend- 
ment to move on one of them, fearing he 
should be precluded in moving it, he would 
have the power of objecting to it; but 
after the House had agreed to refer the 
two Bills to the same Committee, and an 
Instruction had been carried, then no 
Amendment could be moved but one. That 
was the Amendment of the hon. and gallant 
Member for Wells, and the House having 
decided that I should leave the Chair, the 
opportunity for moving any other Amend- 
ment had gone by. As to the second 
objection of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Calne, it appears to have 
referred to what occurred before I left the 
House, while I was present in the Chair, 
and therefore I am able tospeak to it. It 
is true some Gentleman said the *‘ Noes ”’ 
have it, and the House will remember that 
I put the Question several times in order 
that every Gentleman might have time to 


deliberate, and ultimately no objection | 


having been made, and the House agreed 
unanimously, I said ‘*The Ayes have 
it.” Therefore no inconvenience did result 
from those who intended to vote with the 
** Ayes’”’ erying out that the ‘* Noes ”’ have 


it. But as this is the first occasion of such | 


an occurrence to the present House, and as 
this is a new House, I may inform hon. 
Members that any Gentleman who has first 
given his voice with the ** Ayes,” and then 
said that the ‘* Noes” had it, in order to 
force a division, does an irregular and un- 
Parliamentary thing. And anybody who 
has given his voice with the “ Ayes ’’ when 
the Speaker, in conformity with that, has 
declared ** Tie Ayes have it,’’ challenges 
that decision of the Speaker, and says 
*‘the Noes have it,’’ would have to vote 
with the “Noes.” Subsequently, there 
was some confusion from the large numbers 
leaving the House. I gave all the time 
that was possible before putting the 
Question. The Question was then put, 
and on the second occasion it was accepted 
unanimously that the ‘‘ Ayes” had it. 
There was no precipitation at all when 
putting the Question that I now leave the 
Chair. Many Members remained in the 
Opposition seats. It was perfectly compe- 
tent for any Gentleman to have challenged 
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the decision, and to have produced an 
adjournment of the debate. I wished to 
give every one time and opportunity for so 
doing, but the decision was not challenged, 
With regard to the difficulty experienced 
by Members desiring to return to the 
House, no doubt, with such considerable 
numbers in a single doorway, there must 
have been difficulty, but as regards the 
proceedings in this House nothing could 
be more regular and in order. 


LANDED ESTATES COURT, &C., (IRELAND) BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Soxtciror Generat for Inz- 
LanD, Bill to reduce the number of Judges in the 
Landed Estates Court in Ireland, and to reduce 
the Duties payable under the Record of Title and 
Land Debentures Acts, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Arrorney Generat for Irecanp, Mr, 
Souicrror Generat for Irngtanp, and Mr. Cu- 
cHuEsTER Fortescue. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 174.] 


OYSTER BED LICENCES (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Arrorney Genera for Inz- 
LAND, Bill to validate certain Licences granted in 
Ireland for the establishment of Oyster Beds, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Arrornry Gz- 
NERAL for Iretanp, Mr. Souicirorn Genera. for 
Ineuanp, and Mr. Cuicuester Fortescue. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 175.] 


ROCHDALE VICARAGE BILL. 


Select Committee on the Rochdale Vicarage 
Bill to consist of eleven Members :—Mr. Watpo it, 
Mr. Brieut, Mr. ALexanper B, Horz, Mr. 
Porter, Mr. Powett, and Lord Cuar.tes Brovcs, 
and Five Members to be nominated by the Com- 
mittee of Selection: —Power to send for persons, 
papers, and records ; Five to be the quorum. 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Stansretp, Bill to provide 


| for the Government of the Straits Settlements, 


ordered to be brought in by Mr. Sransrevp, and 
Mr. Witu1am Epwarp Forster. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 176.] 


COMMONS (METROPOLIS) BILL. 


Select Committee on the Commons ( Metropolis) 
Bill nominated: —Mr. Wiitram Cowrer, Sit 
Witu1am Jotuirre, Mr. Ayrton, Mr. SanpFoRD, 
Mr. Locke, Mr. Saaw Lerevere, Mr. Powext, Mr. 
Russet Gurney, Mr. Leeman, Mr. Buxton, Mr. 
Actanp, Mr. Appertey, Mr. Douxroy, Mr: 
Kwienut, and Mr. Lawrence :—Power to send for 
persons, papers, and records; Five to be the 

rum 


House adjourned at half after 
Two o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, June 5, 1866. 


MINUTES.}— Took the Oath—The Lord Conyers. 

Pusuc Biuis—First Reading—Indian Prize 
Money * (140) ; Marriages (Sydmonton) * 
(141); Rights of dramatizing Works of Fic- 
tion * (142). 

Second Reading—Burials in Burghs (Scotland) * 

112). 

ne Public Schools (110) ; Pensions (47). 

Report—Uop Trade * (135). 

Third Reading—Ecclesiastical Leases (Isle of 
Man) * [134], and passed, 


THE CONGRESS OF PARIS—PERSONAL 
EXPLANATION, 


Tue Eart or CLARENDON: My 
Lords, I have to ask a few minutes’ 
indulgence at the hands of your Lord- 
ships, while I refer to a matter personal 
to myself. I know it is very irregular 
to make any allusion to what has oc- 
curred in ‘‘ another place,” and as a rule 
such allusions ought not to be permitted; 
but your Lordships will probably have 
seen in the newspapers this morning, that 
several charges were made against me 
last evening, in a spirit and in a tone 
which I cannot help thinking were en- 


tirely uncalled for, and which I hope your 


Lordships will condemn. The incorrect- 
ness of the statements made on that occa- 
sion must, I think, be manifest to all 
acquainted with the subject to which they 
relate, and if I had followed my own 
inclination I should have passed them by 
altogether without notice; but there is 
one charge to which I desire to refer, 
inasmuch as my personal character is in- 
volved in a direct and unqualified manner. 
I read in the newspapers of this morning 
that at the Congress of 1856, I entered 
into a conspiracy to put down the free 
Press of Europe. Now, if I know any- 
thing of myself, I may affirm that I am 
not likely to enter into any conspiracy at 
all; still less should I feel disposed to en- 
ter into any conspiracy against the Press, 
of the substantial benefits and absolute 
necessity of which I defy any man to 
have a stronger opinion. I should hope, 
therefore, that my simple but unqualified 
denial would be sufficient to satisfy your 
Lordships of the groundlessness of the 
charge. But I have other evidence upon 
which to rest the question. My Lords, 
the subject of the press was mentioned 
once, and once only, at the Congress of 
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Paris. On that single occasion it was 
referred to by Count Walewski, the Pre- 
sident of the Congress, under the follow- 
ing circumstances:—One day, after all 
the duties of the Congress were over, he 
statéd that the manner in which a certain 
portion of the Press in Belgium was con- 
ducted created some danger to the friendly 
relations that then existed between France 
and that country. It was not of that 
portion of the Press edited and established 
by Belgian subjects, and circulating among 
the Belgian people, that he complained, 
but it was of certain newspapers pub- 
lished in Belgium by French exiles with 
the intention of their being smuggled over 
the frontier and disseminated among the ~ 
lower classes and the army of France, and 
preaching not only revolutionary doc- 
trines, but the assassination of the Em- 
peror. Count Walewski thought—TI can 
scarcely say upon what grounds—that 
some expression of opinion on the part 
of the Plenipotentiaries there assembled 
would strengthen the hands of the Bel- 
gian Government, and would enable them 
to put an end to a state of things which 
endangered the friendly relations between 
the two countries. My reply to that pro- 
position of the President of the Congress 
was reported in the Protocol of that day, 
and, with the permission of your Lord- 
ships, I will read it. It is as follows :— 

“ As regards the observations offered by Count 
Walewski on the excesses of the Belgian Press 
and the dangers which result therefrom for the 
adjoining countries, the Plenipotentiaries of Eng- 
land admit their importance ; but, as the repre- 
sentatives of a country in which a free and inde- 
pendent Press is, so to say, one of the funda- 
mental institutions, they cannot associate them- 
selves to measures of coercion against the Press 
of another State.” 


That, my Lords, is the only part I have 
taken in ‘this general conspiracy against 
the freedom of the Press in Europe. The 
Protocol goes on to state— 

“The first Plenipotentiary of Great Britain, 
while ee the violence in which certain 
organs of the Belgian Press indulge, does not he- 
sitate to declare that the authors of the execrable 
doctrines to which Count Walewski alludes, the 
men who preach assassination as the means of 
attaining a political object, are undeserving of 
the protection which guarantees to the Press its 
liberty and its independence.” 


My Lords, if the right hon. Gentleman 

who made the charge against me had been 

present upon that occasion, I do not think 

he would have held different language— 

at least I am sure that there is not one of 

your Lordships present who would ‘not 
3 Q 
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have expressed in the strongest manner 
his disapproval of the doctrines of assassi- 
nation preached in the journals to which 
I have alluded. The right hon. Gentle- 
man either knew or did not know of the 
Protocol from which I have quoted, when 
he made the charge against me. If he 
did know of it, then I should be prepared 
to characterize the charge he brought 
against me as it deserves; but, if he did 
not know of what I said or did upon that 
occasion, I scarcely think that your Lord- 
ships will believe the declaration I have 
made to be altogether unnecessary. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS BILL—(No. 110.) 
(The Earl of Clarendon.) 


COMMITTER. 

Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into a Committee read. 

Lorv HOUGHTON gave notice that at 
the proper time he should move that the 
name of some gentleman eminent for scien- 
tific attainments should be added to the 
Commission appointed to inquire into this 
subject. He had not inserted any name 
in his Notice of Motion, as he desired to 
leave Her Majesty’s Government free to 
select the gentleman whom they might 
think most fit to give advice to the Com- 
mission upon the subject into which they 
had to inquire; and it was only in the 
event of Her Majesty’s Government de- 
clining to interfere in the matter that he 
should submit for their Lordships’ approval 
the name of a gentleman distinguished for 
scientific attainments to be added to the 
Commission. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH de- 
sired to know, whether the noble Lord 
had any objection to state the name of 
the gentleman whom he was desirous of 
adding to the Commission ? 

Lorp HOUGHTON said, that the no- 
bleman he had in his mind was Lord 
Wrottesley. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH: It 
seemed to him that if no other subjects 
than those already named should be re- 
quired, the boys would have quite enough 
to learn. It was supposed by many that 
a boy’s education ended when he left 
school; but in reality it was only begin- 
ning; and he thought scientific studies 
might be postponed till he had left school. 
It would be hard upon the boys to make 
them describe all the different grasses in 
their cricket field before they were per- 
mitted to play upon it. 

The Earl of Clarendon 


{LORDS} 
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House in Committee. 
Clauses 1 to 3 agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Definition of “ Boys on the 
Foundation’’). 

Tse Eart or DERBY proposed an 
Amendment for the purpose of preserving 
the rights of the inhabitants of Pinner, 
which was formerly included in the ecele- 
siastical parish of Harrow, but which now 
constituted a separate parish. 

Tue Eart or CLARENDON said, he 
did not think the alteration necessary for 
the object in view, but would make in- 
quiries on the subject. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Governing Body to make 
Statutes, under Restrictions). 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH rose 
to move the addition of the following Pro- 
viso :-— 

“ Provided always that no such Statutes shall 
take away or impair the Rights of Boys entitled 
to be admitted on the Foundation of the several 
Schools.” 

The noble Earl said, it was no doubt true 
that no provision of the Bill directly im- 
paired those rights, but there was no doubt 
that they were greatly menaced, and it was 
probable that, under the Bill as it stood, a 
competitive examination would be sub- 
stituted for the free admission now en- 


joyed by boys resident in the different 


localities. These rights were of great 
value :—for instance, in Rugby the value 
of the education given to a boy who went 
early to the School, and remained there 
the usual period, was not much less than 
£600. He knew a gentleman living in 
that town who had several sons, all of whom 
enjoyed the advantage of being educated 
on the foundation, and the cost of each 
boy during the six years was not much 
more than £100. If testators bequeathed 
their property to their own families or any 
other persons, their descendants, however 
they might misconduct themselves, re- 
tained undisturbed enjoyment of it; and 
he would appeal to their Lordships whe- 
ther there was anything in the circum- 
stance of a man having adopted the people 
of Rugby and the vicinity as his family, 
and having devoted the whole of his pro- 
perty to educational purposes, for the ad- 
vantage of Rugby and its neighbourhood, 
to justify Parliament in disposing of that 
property, not for the benefit of the resi- 
dents in Rugby and the neighbourhood, 
but for that of the country at large. Such 
a step was not indeed actually proposed by 
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the terms of the Bill, but it was certainly 
empowered to be taken; and he thought 
that whenever Parliament delegated au- 
thority to any persons, it was their duty 
to take full security that no measure 
should be adopted by those persons which 
Parliament would not itself adopt. Now, 
he was sure that if it was distinctly pro- 

to destroy or materially impair the 
rights of the residents in Rugby and these 
other parishes—rights which had been in 
existence for several centuries—their Lord- 
ships would unhesitatingly reject such a 
proposition. No doubt there might in 
some cases be a larger number of boys en- 
titled to admission on the foundation than 
there were vacancies to be filled up, and 
there must then, of course, be some mode 
of selection. The best mode, however, as 
he believed, was to place the power in the 
hands of the Governing Body ; and he much 
preferred this to a competitive examina- 
tion, which gave a very unfair advantage 
to the sons of rich tradesmen. The rich 


tradesman might employ his money in 
over-educating his boy, and might then 
send him to a “ crammer,” and with the 
advantage of that crammer might send 
him to compete with the son of the widow 
of a half-pay officer, who was utterly un- 


able to obtain such facilities. How was 
the widow to give her son the advantages 
the son of the rich tradesman thus ob- 
tains? The unfortunate widows of officers 
who had served their country had not the 
means of giving a superior education to 
their sons, so as to enable them to make a 
creditable appearance at a competitive ex- 
amination; but if such boys were freely 
admitted they became subject to all the 
rules of the school, they could only gain 
prizes by competition, which was the uni- 
versal practice, and their success or failure 
depended entirely on themselves. If the 
admission of the boys to the foundation was 
to be decided by competitive examination, 
the examiners, however enlightened they 
might be, could only decide upon what 
was before them—namely, the actual at- 
tainments of the boys, and could not take 
into account what was of much more im- 
portance, the home education the different 
candidates had received. Now, what was 
the education of a boy who had the mis- 
fortune to be the orphan of a British offi- 
cer? He was taught from his earliest 
years to respect the truth, and to regard 
honour and usefulness to society as the 
only object of his life. What, on the 
other hand, was the instruction received 
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by the son of a rich tradesman? That 
the great object of life was to make 
money. That was the lesson by which 
he was always profiting, and the differ- 
ence between the two lads was infinite. 
Which, he would ask, would make the 
best public servant? He cared nothing 
for mere proficiency in learning; but he 
wished to see these schools produce good 
public servants—men who would serve 
their country not only in the army and 
navy, but in the Church and in public 
life; and he was convinced that the Go- 
vernors, if they made the selection, would 
choose boys more likely to be eminent in 
the public service, better than a compe- 
titive examination would do. He felt 
anxious, he confessed, upon this subject, 
for he could not but recollect the circum- 
stances of his own family. His grand- 
father, though he afterwards became a 
bishop, was a poor clergyman with a very 
large family, and he obtained free admis- 
sion to the Charterhouse for several of his 
sons. Had there been a competitive ex- 
amination he did not believe any one of 
these boys would have passed; indeed, he 
did not believe that we had had a Minister 
for the last hundred years who could have 
passed the examinations now so much in 
vogue, and the consequence was that ap- 
pointments fell into the hands of profes- 
sors and scholars rather than into those of 
public servants. His grandfather, how- 
ever, being able to obtain this gratuitous 
education for his sons, at the Charter- 
house, three out of the six ultimately 
raised themselves to seats in their Lord- 
ships’ House. He felt grateful to a system 
which had conferred such advantages, and 
he felt that it was, at least, his duty, if not 
that of others, to endeavour to preserve 
intact privileges which enabled the sons of 
poor gentlemen to qualify themselves for 
the service of their country. 


An Amendment moved, After (‘‘ Mat- 
ters”’) to insert (‘‘ Provided always, that 
no such Statutes shall take away or im- 
pair the Rights of Boys entitled to be ad- 
mitted on the Foundation of the several 
Schools.” —( Zhe Earl of Ellenborough.) 


Tue Eart or CLARENDON said, he 
did not feel it necessary to reply to the 
criticisms of the noble Earl on competi- 
tive examinations, which were now, he 
thought, regarded as one of the settled 
institutions of the country. He could 
not agree with the noble Earl that it was 
only the sons of officers who were edu- 
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cated in the principles of truth and honour, 
and that the sons of the middle classes 
were trained merely for the purpose of 
getting money. The distinction that had 
been drawn between the children of mili- 
tary parents and those of the middle 
classes seemed to him an extremely in- 
vidious one, and he thought their Lord- 
ships would be of the same opinion. He 
could not accept the Amendment of the 
noble Earl. The state of things had en- 
tirely changed since the time of the 
Founder, who had certain objects in view 
to which he devoted his property. A 
great number of people migrated to the 
neighbourhood for the purpose of getting 
the benefit of the foundation. It was 
quite beside the question to say that what 
the noble Earl proposed would be follow- 
ing out the intention of the Founder. It 
would be no such thing. He believed it 
would very greatly prejudice the School. 
He should be extremely glad that the sons 
of officers and those to whom the noble 
Earl had referred should have the benefit 
of a cheap and good education; but that 
was not the question. The question was 
how the funds left to the School should be 
employed in the best way without depart- 
ing from the wishes and objects of the 
Founder. The noble Earl appeared to 
think that, if left to the discretion of the 
Governing Body, they would be sure to 
select the best boys. It would be very 
invidious, or he could state cases in which 
the power of selection was jobbed; the 
favoured individual was chosen without 
any reference whatever either to his pre- 
sent fitness or future career. The Amend- 
ment of the noble Earl, if adopted, would 
do away with the whole spirit and object 
of the Bill; he hoped, therefore, their 
Lordships would not agree to it. 


On Question? their Lordships divided : 
—Contents 38; Not-Contents 58: Ma- 
jority 20. 
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On Motion of The Earl of Dervor, 
words inserted giving the Governing Body 
to regulate by Statute the number of the 


Masters. 


On Question that the Clause, as amended, 
stand Part of the Bill, 
Tur Eant or POWIS suggested, that as 
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The Earl of Clarendon 





several of the Public Schools possessed a 
number of small livings, it might be desir- 
able that the Governing Body should have 
power, if they thought it desirable, to part 
with some of them, the proceeds to be ap- 
plied either in improving their other liv- 
ings, increasing their exhibitions, or ex- 
tending their means of teaching. 

Tue Eant or CLARENDON thought 
the proposal of the noble Earl might pos- 
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sibly be advantageous. Some of these 
livings were very small, and yet they 
might have their value in the market. 
The precedent of disposing of some of the 
livings ia the gift of the Lord Chancellor 
was in point; and if the noble Earl would 
at a later stage of the Bill put his sugges- 
tion in the shape of a clause or proviso, 
he should be glad to give it his favourable 
consideration. 


Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
Part of the Bill. 


Clause 14 (Candidates for College at 
Eton), and Clause 15 (Election of King’s 
College at Eton) struck out. 


Clause 16 (Scheme for Harrow and 
Rugby). 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
that he presented a petition yesterday from 
persons interested in the foundation of 
Rugby, representing that it would be a 
great grievance to them to be compelled to 
go to the Privy Council, which they knew 
would be an expensive operation, in order 
to state their objections to any scheme 
prepared by the Governing Body, and they 
asked that for two months before the 
scheme was submitted by the Governing 
Body to the Special Commissioners named 
in the Bill it should be deposited in some 
public place where it could be seen and 
considered by persons interested, so that 
they might be able to communicate with 
the Governing Body on the subject. He 
moved an Amendment to this effect, hav- 
ing reference both to Harrow and Rugby. 

Tae Eart or CLARENDON said, that 
there was no disposition to adhere inva- 
riably to the tpsissima verba of the Bill, 
and he deemed the proposed Amendment 
reasonable. He would suggest that the 
noble Earl should defer it until the next 
stage of the Bill. 


Amendment withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


_Clause 17 (Appointment of Commis- 
sioners). 

Lorn HOUGHTON moved that Lord 
Wrottesley be added to the Special Com- 
missioners named in the Bill. He con- 
sidered it highly desirable that there 
should be some gentleman of scientific 
attainments on the Commission. 


Moved, to insert (‘‘ The Right Honour- 
able John Baron Wrottesley.”)—(Zhe Lord 
Houghton.) 
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Viscount STRATFORD DE RED- 
CLIFFE said, that the prosecution of the 
study of Natural Science must be regarded 
as somewhat of an innovation in the course 
of instruction given at our Public Schools, 
He thought it inexpedient that that par- 
ticular branch of study should be too 
zealously pressed upon them for their 
adoption. It would be better that there 
should be as little deviation from the wills 
of Founders as the change of times per- 
mitted. 

Tue Eart or CLARENDON replied 
that the great bulk of the evidence which 
had been taken before the Commission 
tended to demonstrate the advisability 
that some provision for scientific instruction 
in our Public Schools should be made. 

Eant STANHOPE said, that while he 
held the attainments of Lord Wrottesley 
in the highest respect, he did not think he 
was taking a course inconsistent with that 
respect in objecting to the addition of his 
name to the list of Commissioners. It 
would not, in his opinion, be attended 
with advantage that a particular study 
should be forced upon our Public Schools 
by one who might deem it to be part of 
his duty to advocate its adoption at all 
times and seasons. What was required 
rather was the advice of men of good sense 
and general accomplishments not wedded 
to any special course of instruction. He 
hoped the House would be content with 
the high character possessed by the Com- 
missioners as now named. 

Tae Doxe or MONTROSE said, that 
one of the most important points connected 
with the instruction given in our Public 
Schools was the teaching of the English 
language. At Eton and other Schools, in 
which great attention was paid to classical 
attainments, the English language was 
comparatively neglected, many of the boys 
not being able to spell correctly a letter 
written in English. It would, in his op- 
nion, be well if their Lordships, while ad- 
vocating the claims of science, would take 
into consideration the propriety of appoint- 
ing a teacher of spelling. 

Eart RUSSELL said, that his noble 
Friend (Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe) 
thought that the study of Natural Science 
would be an innovation in our Public 
Schools. It would, however, not be an 
innovation in all Schools, for at present at 
Harrow instruction was given in Na- 
tural Science and prizes were awarded as 
he knew; for his own son had recently 
been awarded a prize of that kind, He 
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would add that he regretted that more 
attention was -not paid to the study of 
English in Public Schools. 

Lorv LYTTELTON said, he did not 
attach much importance to the proposed 
Amendment, although he should be sorry 
to be obliged to vote against it. For his 
part he thought that seven Commissioners 
was the number which would be found 
most convenient. He believed that there 
was a general agreement that Science 
should to a certain degree be admitted into 
Public Schools. 

Lorpv HOUGHTON said, that he could 
not be suspected of undervaluing the ad- 
vantages of classical culture; but he 
thought that the Bill would hardly be 
regarded as satisfactory in respect of the 
completeness of its educational system, 
unless some man of scientific attainments 
were placed on the Commission. 


On Question ? their Lordships divided: 
—Contents 39; Non-Contents 44: Ma- 
jority 5. 
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Tue Eart or CLARENDON then 
moved the insertion of the name of 
Thomas Dyke Acland, esquire, as one of 
the Commissioners. 

Motion agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
Part of the Bill. 


Clauses 18, 19, and 20 agreed to, 


Clause 21 (Powers of Special Commis- 
sioners). 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, there was 
one point connected with this clause to 
which he wished to call his noble Friend’s 
attention. He had not given notice of 
any Amendment with reference to it, but 
the point was one that deserved considera- 
tion. It was proposed to give the Govern- 
ing Bodies of these Schools the power of 
altering their own constitution; but if 
these Bodies did not choose or deem it 
necessary to alter their own constitution, 
the Bill empowered the Special Commis- 
sioners, of their own authority, entirely 
to remodel the constitution of any Go- 
verning Body in any manner which they 
thought fit. He would much prefer that 
the power of altering the constitution of 
the Governing Bodies of these Schools 
should be vested in Parliament. If it were 
left absolutely in the hands of the Com- 
missioners there would be no means of 
having the case heard or argued, or of 
opposing any arbitrary exercise of autho- 
rity on the part of the Commissioners. 
He desired that the Commissioners should 
have extensive powers, but there ought to 
be some limit placed upon them. He 
would suggest that in line 37, after the 
words giving the Commissioners power to 
make regulations and to propose any 
scheme relating to any school to which 
the Bill applied, there should be inserted 
the words, “ save and except the power of 
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passing a statute for the alteration of the 
constitution of the Governing Bodies.” 

Lorpv LYTTELTON said, that all sta- 
tutes altering the constitution of the Go- 
yerning Bodies were referred to be laid 
before Parliament. 

Tue Eant or DERBY said, the noble 
Lord rather mistook his point. The Go- 
verning Bodies had the power of altering 
their own constitution, subject to the ap- 
proval of Her Majesty in Council. But if 
they did not choose to do so the Commis- 
sioners could step in and alter their consti- 
tution for them without the Governing 
Bodies having any voice in the matter. 

Tue Eart or CLARENDON said, he 
was sorry his noble Friend had raised that 
objection. He did not see why the Com- 
missioners should not possess the power in 
question as well as the other powers to be 
vested in them, nor did he think there was 
any danger of its abuse. It was not to be 
supposed that the Governing Bodies would 
ever propose to reform themselves very 
much. - 

Tue Eant or DERBY then gave notice 
that on the Report he would move the in- 
sertion of words to carry out his sugges- 
tion. 


Clause agreed to. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 


Further Amendments made: The Re- 
port of the Amendments to be received on 
Monday next; and Bill to be printed as 
amended. (No. 143.) 


MARRIAGE OF THE PRINCESS MARY 
OF CAMBRIDGE—MESSAGE FROM 
THE QUEEN, 


Message from Tue Queen—Delivered 
by The Earl Russell; and read by The 
Lord Chancellor as follows :— 


“Vicrorma R, 

“Her Majesty having agreed to a Marriage 
proposed between Her Royal Highness the Prin- 
cess Mary Adelaide Wilhelmina Elizabeth, young- 
est Daughter of His late Royal Highness The 
Duke of Cambridge, and His Serene Highness 
Francis Paul Charles Louis Alexander Prince of 
Teck, has thought fit to communicate it to the 
House of Lords. The many Proofs which the 
House of Lords has afforded of their affectionate 
Attachment to Her Majesty’s Person and Family 
leave Her Majesty no Doubt of their Readiness to 
concur in enabling Her Majesty to make a fur- 
ther Provision for Her Royal Highness.” 
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Ordered, That the said Message be 
taken into Consideration on Thursday 
next; and the Lornps SummoneEp, 


PENSIONS BILL—(No. 47.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into a Committee read. 


Moved, That the House do now resolve 
itself into Committee. 


Lorp ROMILLY said, he was desirous of 
making a few observations upon the sub- 
ject of the retiring pensions in the Court 
of Chancery, which by a clause in this 
Bill were to be granted upon the system 
adopted with the ordinary Civil servants. 
He had presented a petition against the 
clause from the Incorporated Society of 
Solicitors in London, and he was also 
authorized to state that the three learned 
Vice Chancellors fully concurred in the 
opinion expressed in the petition that the 
plan would act prejudicially to the inter- 
est of the public. This was also the 
opinion of a late Lord Chancellor (Lord 
St. Leonards). As the Bill now stood, a 
man taking office at forty or fifty would be 
placed in the same position as the man 
who took office at the age of twenty. The 
distinction between those classes of persons 
who would not take office until about the 
ages of forty or fifty, and those who usually 
entered upon the performance of their 
duties at twenty, had been clearly pointed 
out in the Report of the Commission 
appointed in 1857. Upon that Com- 
mission Sir James Graham and Mr. 
Henley were selected to serve at the 
instance of Sir John Stuart, and the 
result proved that if they were desir- 
ous of making a reform in the law, 
nothing was more expedient than to seek 
the aid of great good sense and intellectual 
capacity, even unaccompanied by technical 
knowledge. The result of the Commission 
was to give the Judges of original juris- 
diction the aid of two Chief Clerks in the 
room of the Masters, who were required to 
be solicitors of ten years’ standing in actual 
business. This proved a very beneficial 
change. Their Lordships would pro- 
bably remember that the Court of Chan- 
cery had been completely altered within 
the last few years, and that changes 
of a most beneficial character had been 
introduced. It was true that the pre- 
sent system had not been much praised, 
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but it should be remembered that people 
were slow to praise, though they were 
easily induced to impute blame. The 
litigious business had somewhat dimin- 
ished, while the administrative business 
had increased to an enormous extent, and 
the result of the working of the present 
system could only have been attained by 
the most zealous and painstaking perform- 
ance of duty on the part of the officials. 
The salary of the Chief Clerks was origi- 
nally fixed at £1,200, with yearly increase 
up to £1,500; but, finding this too small, 
Parliament subsequently fixed the income 
in the first instance at £1,500. In case 
of permanent disability the Lord Chancellor 
was empowered to grant these officers re- 
tiring pensions equal to two-thirds of their 
salaries, and after serving fifteen or twenty 
years they were entitled to retire on pen- 
sions of asimilar amount. But by the effect 
of the present Bill it would be almost im- 
possible for these officers to obtain such a 
retiring pension before the age of eighty. 
It was true the Lord Chancellor, with the 
consent of the Treasury, was enabled to 
add a certain number of years to the 
period served by those gentlemen, the 
number of vears was not determined, but it 
was not to exceed ten. But by allowing 
ten years to a gentleman entering upon the 
performance of his duties at fifty he would 
at the age of seventy be entitled to a re- 
tiring pension equal only to one-third of 
his salary. It was true the Bill would not 
apply to those who at present held office; 
but the hope of making a suitable pro- 
vision for their families and their old age 
was the chief inducement to gentlemen to 
fill these offices. Considerable difficulty, 
indeed, was experienced in obtaining can- 
didates. Of the three gentlemen who as- 
sisted him (Lord Romilly) not one had 
been a candidate for the office; the offices 
had been offered to them on their being 
pointed out as men who would be likely to 
accept them if offered, and to perform their 
duties efficiently and satisfactorily. If this 
measure passed into law, when vacan- 
cies occurred and new appointments were 
to be made it would be extremely difficult 
to get as good men as they had now, 
and if the work was not equally well done 
the system must come to a close. He 
trusted that the Chief Clerks, the Taxing 
Masters, and the Examiners—though, per- 
haps, in the case of the latter the subject 
was not so important—the present scale of 
retiring allowances would be retained. He 


should not divide the House upon the 


Lord Romilly 


{LORDS} 
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question, but should rest contented with 
entering his protest and the protest of his 
learned colleagues against the proposed 
alteration. 

Lorv CHELMSFORD said, he entirely 
concurred in the remarks which had fallen 
from his noble and learned Friend. He 
thought that the alteration proposed by 
the Bill would be extremely prejudicial, 
because, as his noble and learned Friend 
had pointed out, it was very difficult to 
obtain good and suitable men to fill these 
offices. Taxing masters, examiners, masters 
in lunacy, and other officers to whom this 
Bill would apply, they were generally in 
receipt of good professional incomes be- 
fore being selected to fill such offices. It 
would be unreasonable, therefore, to ex- 
pect to obtain the services of suitable 
gentlemen unless proper remuneration 
were offered and prospects of good retiring 
allowances were held out. At the time 
these offices were created, all the circum- 
stances to which he had referred were 
taken into consideration, and it was pro- 
vided that in cases where tke officers were 
disabled, the Lord Chancellor should have 
the power to grant them retiring allow- 
ances not exceeding two-thirds of their 
salaries. Of course, as the noble and 
learned Lord did not intend to divide the 
House upon the question, it was hopeless 
to endeavour to carry the matter further ; 
but he could not sit down without express- 
ing his deep regret that the Bill should 
propose to take away the discretion of the 
Lord Chancellor with regard to granting 
of these pensions. By the terms of the 
Bill that discretion was to be transferred 
to the Lords of the Treasury, who would 
send a certificate to the Lord Chancellor 
stating that a satisfactory claim for a 
pension had been made out, and directing 
him to pay such sum as they might think 
fit out of the fund under his control. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
felt compelled to take a totally different 
view of the provisions of the Bill from 
both of his noble and learned Friends. If he 
thought the Bill really would interfere with: 
the efficiency of those most valuable public 
servants to whom allusion had been made 
—namely, the Chief Clerks, he should have 
been the last to introduce it. It was im- 
possible to over-estimate the merits of 
those officers, or the benefits they had 
conferred upon the public. Notwith- 
standing their designation these gentle- 
men really performed the duties of the 
old masters in Chancery; and if if were 
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made out that the salaries were insufii- 
cient to secure the best men for these 
clerkships, he should not be slack in 
urging upon the Treasury that their 
salaries should be raised. But he ob- 
jected to the principle of remunerating 
officers by a sort of prospective assurance 
that when their health failed they would 
have a certain retiring pension. The cor- 
rect principle was to remunerate persons 
adequately during their period of active 
service, so that they might to a certain 
extent provide for the future out of their 
salaries; but it was quite right with re- 
gard to all officers in the public service 
that provision should be made for super- 
annuation allowances when they had 
served a length of time or had become in 
other ways incapacitated for the discharge 
of their duties. It was always difficult 
to determine upon what principle superan- 
nuation allowances should be calculated ; 
but that difficulty had been met by the 
elaborate Report of the Committee ap- 
pointed when Lord Derby was at the head 
of the Government, which now governed 
the pensions of all Civil servants. The 
Committee assumed that a person entering 
the public service at the age of twenty 
might go on serving in the ordinary course 
of life till sixty, and their proposition was 
that an officer with asalary of £600 a year 
should have the right of retiring after ten 
years’ service with a pension of £100 a year 
or at the rate of one-sixth of the salary 
for every ten years ; so if the public servant 
held his office for twenty years, he would 
have a pension of £200; if thirty years a 
pension of £300; and if he went on to 
sixty years of age, he would be entitled 
to £400 a year, which was two-thirds of 
his salary. Nothing could be fairer than 
this system. There was, however, the 
difficulty that there were certain public 
servants, and those to whom his noble and 
learned Friends had alluded came within 
the category, who could not commence 
their period of service at anything like so 
early an age as twenty ; and to meet their 
case it was provided that in calculating the 
retiring pension an addition not exceeding 
twenty years might be made to the term 
of service. Thus a man who entered the 
service at forty might be calculated, when 
he arrived at fifty, not as having served 
ten years only, but thirty; if he served 
until he was sixty, his term of service 
might be computed at forty years. That 
was the principle of this Bill, and its 
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object was prospectively to put all the 
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officers in the Courts of Law upon the 
same footing as officers in other branches 
of the public service. This provision 
would not apply to the Judges because they 
had a statutory right to their pensions, 
But the Bill had another object. Nothing 
could have been more inexpedient than 
the system which prevailed in the Court of 
Chancery, by which, with regard to a 
great number of officers, it rested with 
the Lord Chancellor to say whether they 
should retire, and to a great extent to 
determine what the amount of their pen- 
sions should be. It was an unfit thing 
that the right of discharging an officer or 
authorizing him to retire, and fixing his 
pension, should rest entirely with the 
same individual. It was fitting that the 
Lord Chancellor should see whether the 
person was entitled to a pension; but 
there ought to be some extraneous jurisdic- 
tion to look into the question and see 
whether he had complied with the require- 
ments of the law. The second object of the 
Bill, therefore, was to take away from the 
Lord Chancellor the absolute right which 
at present rested with him, and to give to 
the Treasury the power of determining 
upon the report of the Lord Chancellor 
the amount of pension to which the per- 
son retiring was entitled under the Act of 
Parliament. A more just and reasonable 
arrangement could not, in his opinion, be 
suggested, and he trusted their Lordships 
would have no difficulty in passing the 
Bill. 


Motion agreed to : House in Committee 
accordingly ; Amendments made ; the Re- 
port thereof to be received on Thursday 
next; and Bill to be printed as amended. 
(No. 144.) 


RIGHTS OF DRAMATIZING WORKS OF FICTION 
BILL [H.L. | 
A Bill for amending the Law relating to Copy- 
right in Works of Fiction, and for securing the 
full Benefit of such Works to the Authors—Was 
presented by The Lorp Lyrretron; read 1*, 
(No, 142.) 


House adjourned at half past Seven 
o’clock, to Thursday next, half 
past Ten o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, June 5, 1866. 


MINUTES.]—New Memser Sworn—John Bon- 
ham-Carter, esquire, for Winchester. 

Punic Birs—Ordered—County Assessments * ; 
Hundred Bridges *; Dogs* ; Public Health.* 

Report—National Gallery Enlargement * [124]. 


MANCHESTER, SHEFFIELD, AND LIN. 
COLNSHIRE RAILWAY (CENTRAL STA. 
TION AND LINES) BILL—(by Order.) 

CONSIDERATION. 


Bill, as amended, considered. 


Mr. HADFIELD moved the insertion 
of a clause giving compensation to persons 
whose property was injuriously affected, 
but not taken. 

Mr. HARVEY LEWIS seconded the 
Motion. 


Clause (Compensation to owners of lands 
not taken, but injuriously affected, )—( Mr. 
Hadfield,)—brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 


Sir BROOK BRIDGES said, as Chair- 
man of the Committee on the Bill, he 
must say that the cases brought before the 
Committee were not of any special cha- 
racter, and did not justify them in insert- 
ing the clause, for which there was not 
any precedent. 

Cartrarn GRIDLEY said, as a Member 
of the Committee, he entirely concurred 
with the hon. Baronet who had last 
spoken, 

Mr. WATKIN wished to know who 
were the clients of the hon. Member for 
Sheffield; they certainly were not the 
corporation. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, he regarded this 
as a most extraordinary clause, and one 
that would do the greatest possible mis- 
chief in encouraging litigation, for it 
would give to every old posting-house that 
was affected by a railway power to make a 
claim. 

Mr. DODSON said, he was of opinion 
that it would be unwise to make special 
provisions in a Private Bill for the purpose 
of meeting cases which could be met satis- 
factorily by a general measure only. He 
trusted, therefore, that the hon. Member 
for Sheffield would rest content with hav- 
ing called the attention of the House to 
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the matter, and would withdraw the pro- 
position he had made. 


Motion and Clause, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Bill to be read the third time. 


FORGED LETTERS, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
would beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether he has 
obtained any clue to the person who lately 
forged a communication from himself to 
The Morning Post ; and whether the per- 
son who some time back forged a letter 
from the private Secretary of Lord Claren- 
don to The Times has been discovered and 
punished ? 

Mr. LAYARD, in reply, said, there was 
reason to believe that the foolish and mis- 
chievous forgeries spoken of by the hon. 
Gentleman had been committed by the 
same person. The author of them had 
not yet been discovered, but inquiries 
were now being made into the matter, and 
he trusted they would be successful. 


ARMED SHIPS ON THE EASTERN COAST 
OF NORTH AMERICA.—QUESTION, 


Mr. LAIRD said, he wished to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, Why the altera- 
tions of Her Majesty’s ship Scorpion (re- 
ferred to in the Report of Admiral Sey- 
mour on Her Majesty’s ships Scorpion and 
Wyvern, dated 8th November, 1865, as 
judicious and likely to improve the effi- 
ciency of the ships as cruisers) have been 
suspended, after having been commenced 
at Her Majesty’s Dockyard, Portsmouth; 
and whether it is intended to proceed with 
such alterations; and, if so, how soon it is 
expected they will be completed, and the 
Scorpion ready for sea; also, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government are aware that 
there are several iron-clads belonging to 
foreign Governments on the Pacific and 
North American Stations, carrying guns 
of the heaviest weight and calibre yet used 
on board ship ; and whether Her Majesty’s 
Government have sent, or are about to 
send, any iron-clads to those stations ; and, 
if so, whether any of them are armed with 
12-ton guns? 

Mx. BARING: Sir, with respect to the 
alterations in the Scorpion, I have only to 
say that they are been carried on precisely 
in the same manner as all other dockyard 
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work is carried on when not urgently re- 
quired, only being interrupted in conse- 
quence of the pressing demand for ships 
for foreign service. I am afraid they are 
not likely to be completed for some con- 
siderable time. In answer to the other 
question of the hon. Gentleman, I may 
say that the Government are aware that 
there are several iron-clads belonging to 
other Governments on the North American 
Station, and some of them carrying cast- 
iron guns which will throw very heavy 
shot. With respect to the future move- 
ments of Her Majesty’s armour-plated ships, 
I hope the hon. Gentleman will permit me 
to say, without any discourtesy to him, 
that itis a matter that must be left to the 
discretion of the Government from time to 
time. The Favorite has been sent on an 
experimental cruise on the North Ameri- 
can station. The 12-ton gun has not 
yet been supplied to any armour-plated 
ships. That gun has been found to be a 
good broad-side gun. It has been adopted 
in the service, and will be applied to some 
of the armour-plated ships as soon as the 
carriages are ready. 


Representation of 


ABOLITION OF COMPULSORY CHURCH 
RATES.—QUESTION, 


Viscount GALWAY said, he would 
beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Whether he will not postpone from 
the 13th instant the Order for the second 
reading of the Government Bill for the 
Abolition of Compulsory Church Rates, as 
the Oxford Commemoration is to be held 
on that day? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was exceedingly sorry 
when he felt obliged to decline compliance 
with such a request as the noble Viscount 
had made; but he did not think that any 
considerable number of Members would be 
likely to attend the Commemoration, and 
as the Government were very desirous of 
taking the opinion of the House on the 
principle of the Bill, he could not, having 
regard to the period of the Session and the 
state of the public business, consent to 
postpone the Order. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL AND RE-DISTRIBUTION OF 
SEATS BILL.—RESOLUTION. 


Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
wish to put a question to the Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer with regard to the Order of 
Business on Thursday. I had understood 
that on that evening the Terminable An- 
nuities Bill would be put down as the first 
Order of the Day; but yesterday the Re- 
form Bills were fixed for Thursday. I think 
it will be a convenience to the House to 
know both what is to be the course of busi- 
ness on Thursday, and on what day it is 
probable the Terminable Annuities Bill 
can be taken? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER: I am very sorry that an impres- 
sion has prevailed that the Terminable 
Annuities will be discussed on Thursday 
next. Ido not think it could have been 
owing to anything said by me. In an 
ordinary state of business we should have 
pushed that Bill forward; but in point of 
time it is not urgent in the sense financial 
Bills generally are; because no operations 
could take place under it probably for some 
three or four months. The Government, 
therefore, will not proceed with that Bill 
till they have disposed of other and more 
urgent subjects before the House ; but, be- 
fore it shall be proceeded with, I will take 
care that due notice shall be given to hon. 
Members. I cannot at present name a day, 
because there are several other Bills before 
the House besides the Reform Bill, which 
will take precedence of it. With respect to 
the course of business on Thursday, we de- 
sire to proceed in Committee with the Bills 
for Parliamentary Reform. That, there- 
fore, will be the business of the evening. At 
the same time, there will probably be at the 
commencement of the business on Thursday 
a matter for consideration, which is not 
likely to occupy any great length of time, 
relating to a member of the Royal family, 
which will be a subject of communication 
in due form to the House. As my hon. 
Friend has opened the question of proce- 
dure in regard to the Reform Bills, I may 
just as well make an explanation to the 
House, which I think will be for its con- 
venience. Hon. Members will find on the 
Votes to-morrow morning printed, accord- 
ing to what I believe is the regular practice 
of the House, in my name, a series of 
Amendments in the Representation of the 
People Bill, and in the Re-distribution of 
Seats Bill, those Amendments being the 
Amendments which are necessary in order 
to carry into effect the Instruction given to 
the Committee to fuse the two Bills into 
one Bill. The list of Amendments may 
look formidable, but the purpose and the 
effect of them is simply that which I now 
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describe. I think I am correct in saying 
that they will make no substantial change 
whatever in the intention of the Bills, 
except this one. The Re-distribution of 
Seats Bill, as it was originally drawn, 
was to take effect immediately on its 
passing ; whereas the Franchise Bill, inas- 
much as it had reference to the operation 
of registration, necessarily fixed a day on 
which its operation was to begin, so that 
if the Bill should pass during the present 
Session, it would not take effect at once, 
but its operation would commence with 
the change in the registration next year. 
The effect of the Amendments will be to 
fix one and the same time for the com- 
mencement of the operation of the two 
Bills. Although the formal and regular 
proceeding is that the Amendments should 
be printed in the manner I have described, 
we have felt that that would not altogether 
meet the convenience of the House, and 
that hon. Members would wish to have in 
their hands the document in the form 
which it would assume, supposing these 
formal Amendments to be carried. Such 
a document would be a great advantage in 
Committee, and would assist hon. Members 
in forming their judgments as to any 
Amendments they might wish to propose. 
Learning, Sir, according to your authority 
that there is no objection to the printing 
of a draught Bill in the shape in which the 
two Reform Bills would stand when united, 
I beg to move— 

“That Copies of the Parliamentary Represen- 
tation Bill and the Re-distribution of Seats Bill, 
showing the Amendments to be proposed in Com- 


mittee by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, be 
printed.” 


Representation of 


That being done, they will appear as a 
draught Bill, and I think that course would 
attain a practical purpose, which will be 
a great convenience to Members of the 
House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That Copies of the Representation of the 
People Bill, and the Re-distribution of Seats 
Bill, showing the Amendments to be proposed in 
Committee by Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
be printed.” —(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Mr. HUNT asked whether the ordi- 
nary course before reprinting the Bill 
would not be that the House should re- 
solve itself into Committee pro formd, and 
afterwards that the Bills should be re-com- 
mitted. Since he had had the honour of 
a seat in that House, he had never known 
such a course adopted as that proposed, 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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and he desired to be informed what pre- 
cedent there was for such a course ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The ordinary course 
with regard to the reprinting of Bills is 
that indicated by the hon. Member for 
Northamptonshire, but as the course pro- 
posed by the right hon. Gentleman, now 
that the Committee has been directed to 
fuse the two Bills into one, is for the 
convenience of Members, I do not see that 
there is any objection to its being adopted 
on this occasion by the House. 

Mr. HENLEY: It would, no doubt, 
be very inconvenient not to have before us 
the draught of the alterations necessary to 
be made in consequence of bringing the 
two Bills together, especially since we are 
told by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that those alterations are to be very ex- 
tensive. But one would have thought the 
more convenient course would have been 
to commit the Bill pro forma and to re- 
print it. 

Sm GEORGE GREY: The draught 
proposed will show not merely every al- 
teration, but also the parts of the Bills 
that have been struck out; and, therefore, 
it will be essentially different from a re- 
printed Bill which has passed through 
Committee. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS: I wish to 
know whether these formal Amendments 
are to be proceeded with before entering 
upon the substantial Amendments to the 
Bill. If that be the intention, I can con- 
ceive that the time of the House may be 
saved by such an arrangement. But if 
the Amendments are to be taken in the 
ordinary course, I apprehend that the 
course proposed will create a great deal 
of confusion. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: I apprehend that the proposal we 
make to the House is in direct furtherance 
of the Instruction enabling the Committee 
to unite these two Bills into one. The 
Committee commenced their proceedings 
last night by postponing the preamble, 
and after that Motion was carried a Mo- 
tion to report Progress was adopted. There- 
fore, I cannot doubt that the course we 
propose to take is the one that ought to be 
pursued. It is true that, in the case of 
ordinary Bills, where Amendments on @ 
large scale and of a character not easily 
discussed by the House are introduced, 
Bills are sometimes committed pro forma, 
and reprinted. But that, I think, is very 
different from passing through Committee 
pro forma a measure formed by the union 
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of two Bills such as these, and such a 
course of proceeding is one that, to my 
mind, would be very objectionable. 

Mr. WALPOLE: The reason just put 
forward by my right hon. Friend seems 
to me to afford a very strong argument for 
not deviating from the usual course. If 
the alterations are so extensive as my 
right hon. Friend has intimated, a Motion 
of this kind ought not to have been made 
without notice. It is in the power of 
the Government to attain their object by 
having the Bill printed and laid on the 
table; but what I object to is, that this 
should be done by the order of the House. 
[*No, no!’] Why, the Motion was put 
into the hands of the Speaker. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER: It can be postponed till to- 
morrow. : 

Mr. WALPOLE: It will be better to 
postpone it till to-morrow, as this is en- 
tirely a new proceeding. 

Mr. BOUVERIE: I apprehend that 
the two Bills having been committed to 
the same Committee, its functions will 
be to go through first one, and then the 
other, making those formal Amendments 
inseparable from their both being branches 
of the same subject. The proposal of the 
Government with a view to the convenience 
of the House is simply to have an amended 
Bill, showing the changes necessary in 
putting the two Bills together, and upon 
this we ean discuss such further changes 
as we think necessary. The Bills before 
the Committee are the old Bills; but if 
we have in our hands the Amendments 
to be proposed by the Government we 
shall be enabled to read the Bill so as to 
make sense of it. There will be no altera- 


tion whatever in the formal procedure of | 


the House upon this subject; it is merely 
the excessive caution of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer which induces him to give 
notice of Amendments in such a shape as 
to render them intelligible. 

Viscount CRANBOURNE: It is quite 
clear that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer is deviating from the usual course; 
for his form of proceeding is one for which 
no precedent has been cited. The right 
hon. Gentleman has too acute a mind to 
make such a Motion without a motive, 
and I want twenty-four hours’ delay in 
order to find out what that motive is, and 
when hon. Members have discovered and 
maturely considered it we shall be in a 
position to say whether it is a good one 
or not. 
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Mr. AYRTON: When we proceed for- 
mally upon a Bill, and have made a certain 
progress, I do not understand that it is 
competent to us to pass the Bill through 
Committee pro forma in the manner sug- 
gested from the other side of the House. 
It therefore seems to me that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is following the 
proper course. At the same time, I do 
not see the necessity for the Motion which 
the right hon. Gentleman has made, be- 
cause it appears to me that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer can print anything he 
pleases and cause it to be circulated. 

Mr. CARDWELL: The ordinary prae- 
tice of the House has been conformed to, 
and notice given in the usual way; but 
it occurred to my right hon. Friend that 
it would not be convenient for Members to 
have a multitude of small notices upon the 
papers without having in addition a Re- 
turn or draught Bill exhibiting the shape 
in which the Bill would appear if all the 
Amendments of the Government were 
adopted. The delay the noble Lord asks 
for has been conceded. It therefore ap- 
pears that the regular course of proceeding 
has been duly complied with, and that it 
is only an additional facility which is 
sought to be given by the present propo- 
sal of my right hon. Friend. 

Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU: To-mor- 
row will be an Order day. I wish to know, 
whether this Motion will be brought on to- 
morrow or upon Thursday ? 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: Will the 
proposed Bill show both the present terms 
of the measure as well as the intended 
alterations ? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER was understood to reply in the 
affirmative. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


STANDING ORDER 19ta JULY, 1854, 
COMMITTEE—AMENDMENTS ON MOTION, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker, &c.” — question. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he had 
paid great attention to the point of order 
decided by the Speaker at an early hour 
that morning, but had not been fortunate 
enough to discover the particular Stand- 
ing Order relating to so very unusual an 
oocurrence as the dropping of the other 
Amendments when the first Amendment 
to the Motion for going into Committee 
was withdrawn. He had looked with great 
attention to the Standing Order of the 
19th of July, 1854, which was that to 
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which the Speaker had referred ; but, as 
far as he understood it, it put no restric- 
tion on moving subsequent Amendments 
after the first Amendment had been with- 
drawn. 

Mr. SPEAKER: In answer to the hon. 
Member, I think there is only one misap- 
prehension which prevents him from seeing 
the application of the rule which I yester- 
day described, and that misapprehension I 
can at once remove. He says that when 
an Amendment is withdrawn subsequent 
Amendments may be moved ; but yester- 
day, although it was proposed that the 
Amendment should be withdrawn, the 
House did not consent to that withdrawal, 
and the Amendment accordingly was ne- 
gatived. The hon. Member does not 
appear to be aware of the fact, but such 
is the state of the case; and the Standing 
Order itself, coupled with this piece of 
information, will, I am sure, make the 
subject quite clear to him. 


ABANDONMENT OF THE CONGRESS. 


QUESTION, 

Genrrat PEEL : I beg to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, or the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, a question of which I 


have not given notice, but which is of great 
importance, and is one to which I am sure 
the House will be happy to obtain an an- 
swer. That question is, Whether it is true 
os the proposed Congress has been given 
up? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: I am sorry to state that it has 
become necessary to give an answer sub- 
stantially in the affirmative to the question 
of the right hon. and gallant Member. The 
first communication made to the British 
Government to this effect was by a tele- 
graphic message received last night from 
France, stating that, in the opinion of the 
French Government, the Conference was 
at an end, in consequence of an answer 
from Austria proposing to impose con- 
ditions that were regarded as impracticable. 
We are now in possession of the Austrian 
despatch on the subject, and the substance 
of it is this— 

“We shall require beforehand an assurance that 
all the powers which are to take part in the pro- 
jected Conference shall be ready to renounce the 
pursuit of any special or particular interest, to the 
detriment of the general tranquillity.” 

It goes on further to explain that senti- 
ment by stating that, as a condition to 
be complied with by the Cabinets desirous 
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of peace, it appeared to Austria indispen- 
sable that they should be agreed beforehand 
to exclude from the deliberations of the 
Conference anything that would tend to 
give to any of the States invited and 
attending at that meeting any territorial 
augmentation or increase of power. To 
require such an engagement beforehand 
was regarded by the Government of 
France as being equivalent to a refusal 
of the Conference, or as making it impos- 
sible. The Government of England are 
agreed in that view of the case with the 
Government of France. All prospect, 
therefore, of the meeting of the Confer- 
ence must, I fear, be regarded as at an end. 


MEDICAL OFFICERS (IRELAND). 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. MACEVOY, on rising to move a 
Resolution on the subject of grants to Medi- 
cal Officers of unions in Ireland, said, that, 
when carrying the Bill for the Repeal of 
the Corn Laws, Sir Robert Peel made cer- 
tain promises to this country and Ireland 
of relief in aid of local rates. Those 
promises had been fulfilled in England, but 
they had not been fulfilled in Ireland. In 
1858, a Committee of that House reported 
in favour of a grant from the Consolidated 
Fund to defray one-half the cost of Medical 
Officers of Irish unions, and the Committee 
of last year on Irish taxation endorsed that 
recommendation, and suggested that there 
should also be grants for schoolmasters in 
Irish workhouses. 

Mr. PEEL DAWSON, in seconding the 
Motion, said, he had always been one of 
those who declined to present the claims 
of Ireland in forma pauperis, because it 
derogated from the national dignity which 
her representatives should assume in that 
House. He had always been the warmest 
advocate of whatever might more closely 
identify the two countries, because Ireland 
must benefit by the strengthening of that 
intimate connection. He did not despair 
of seeing the day when, from the subsi- 
dence of all disquieting influences, English 
capital would flow into Ireland, and de- 
velop her resources, in which event an 
equivalent return for investments might 
be confidently looked for. He trusted that 
the House would see the justice of placing 
all parts of the United Kingdom upon an 
equality, both as regarded taxation and 
representation; and when Ireland pos- 
sessed a just influence in that House, he 
would be the first to advocate a complete 
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equalization of all national taxation. In 
the meantime, he hoped it would not be 
argued that Ireland, with her 105 repre- 
sentatives, ought to bear an equal propor- 
tion of the burden of taxation. He thought 
the question now before the House had 
already been sufficiently considered by 
Committees of the House. In 1860, when 
he brought the matter forward, the answer 
he received was, that the cost of the Irish 
constabulary was borne out of the Con- 
solidated Fund. Now, he did not consider 
such an answer either conclusive or satis- 
factory. The services of the constabulary 
were national as well as local, and during 
the last six months they had been engaged 
more in the maintenance of Imperial than 
of local interests, and, in fact, they were 
equivalent to 12,000 soldiers. The cost 
of the establishment, therefore, was pro- 
perly defrayed out of the Imperial Exche- 
quer. The constabulary also were em- 
ployed for the protection of the revenue, 
and the suppression of illicit distillation. 
With reference to the question immediately 
before the House, they relied upon the direct 
promise of Sir Robert Peel, and the re- 
commendations of two Select Committees. 
In another form the sum of £10,000 was 
annually given to Scotland to assist charit- 
able provisions for medical relief in certain 
large town in that part of the Kingdom ; 
and why should Ireland be excepted from 
similar advantages? No species of relief 
could be of more general application, for 
it would penetrate to every Poor Law 
union. He hoped, therefore, the claim 
would be fairly considered by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and that the aid 
now asked for would be afforded. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That, in the opinion of this House, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government should now adopt the recom- 
mendations of the Select Committee of 1858, 
which recommended ‘ Her Majesty’s Government 
to take into consideration the Claims of Ireland 
to a grant of the half-cost of Medical Officers of 
Unions, with the view of providing for the same 
in future, as is now the practice in England and 
Scotland,’ fortified, as such recommendation is, 
by the Report of the Select Committee on Taxa- 
tion of Ireland in June 1865, who reported that 
with regard to the grants for Poor Law Medical 
Officers and Workhouse Schoolmasters, ‘it would 
be reasonable that the same aid should be ex- 
tended to Ireland as is already extended to Eng- 
land.’ ”—( Mr. MacEvoy.) 


Tae CHANCELLOR or rus EXCHE- 
QUER said, it would not be necessary for 
him to trouble the House at any length, 
as the statement made by the hon. Gentle- 
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man who had moved the Resolution (Mr. 
MacEvoy) seemed to be a very fair one, so 
far as he could gather its purport. Ona 
former occasion he had resisted a Motion 
on this subject on two grounds. The first 
of these was that the matter was at the 
time under reference to a Committee on 
Irish taxation, and he did not consider 
that any great authority attached to the 
recommendations of the Committee of 1858, 
because those recommendations were made 
after the Committee had concluded its pro- 
per duties, and when Members had ab- 
sented themselves believing that their la- 
bours had closed. The more important 
recommendation was that of the Commit- 
tee of 1865, and which was still under 
consideration. The second ground of his 
former opposition was that it was impos- 
sible to isolate a question of this kind 
from others relating to the distribution of 
charges among the three countries, and 
because he was of opinion that in this 
respect Ireland was in a favourable posi- 
tion as compared with England or Scot- 
land. He did not wish to meet the hon. 
Member in a captious spirit, and he did 
not seek to escape from the effects of the 
recommendations of the Committee of 1865, 
but he hoped that the hon. Member would 
not think it necessary to press his Motion, 
to which Government were prepared to ac- 
cede, without, however, renouncing the 
opinion that other portions of the subject 
of Imperial charge for local purposes re- 
quired examination, with a view to the 
establishment of that kind and degree of 
State control which were absolutely re- 
quisite in cases where public money was 
to be given. It would with this view be 
necessary to examine the system in force 
with regard to schoolmasters and to me- 
dical officers of unions in Ireland, and that, 
would be entered upon without any un- 
reasonable delay, and after that was done 
the necessary provision would be made for 
the payment out of the Consolidated Fund. 
In reference to what had been said about 
the constabulary establishment in Ireland, 
and that the charges in Ireland and this 
country were not upon a footing of equa- 
lity, he might observe that it would be 
the duty of the Government, in the course 
of the present Session, as soon as some 
necessary information was received, to sub- 
mit to Parliament an additional estimate 
for further expenditure connected with 
that force. He did not question or un- 
dervalue the services of the constabulary, 
but the present charge for it and the pro- 
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posed and necessary increase would render 
it the duty of the Government to investi- 
gate the matter carefully. When the Go- 
vernment, on the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
undertook the whole charge for the con- 
stabulary, subject to certain contingent 
exceptions, the population of Ireland was 
8,200,000, and the amount charged for 
this purpose £486,000. Now the popula- 
tion was estimated at 5,600,000, and the 
charge was £770,000. In 1846 the con- 
stabulary cost 1s, 2d. or 1s. 3d. per head 
of the population, and now the charge 
amounted to 2s. 9d. per head. Irrespec- 
tive of nationality, he thought that hon. 
Members would admit that this vast aug- 
mentation of charge demanded inquiry. 
This and the subject-matter of the Mo- 
tion were connected as charges borne by 
the State, as to which the hon. Member 
would understand that the pledge now 
given by the Government was to examine 
into all the details of necessity connected 
with the question, and upon that examina- 
tion, which would require some time, to 
make an arrangement, by a charge on the 
Estimates, for fulfilling the engagement to 
Ireland—whether positive or contingent 
he would not ask— that had been con- 
tracted for, assuming the charge recom- 
mended by the Committee on Irish taxa- 
tion. 

Sir FREDERICK HEYGATE said, 
that having been a Member of the Com- 
mittee of 1865, he thought the Resolution 
of the hon. Member (Mr. MacEvoy) was 
perfectly reasonable and just. He would 
remind the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that not only had the cost of the consta- 
bulary been increased in Ireland, but tax- 
ation in that country had also been in- 
creased. He, like his hon. Colleague 
(Mr. Peel Dawson), never desired to come 
to that House in formd pauperis, but at 
the same time he thought that Ireland 
should be put upon a footing of equality 
with this country. The constabulary of 
Ireland was an Imperial force, and in no 
way under the control of the local magis- 
tracy; and he must express to the House 
his regret that circumstances had post- 
poned the hoped-for modification of the 
military character of the force. The real 
cure for the evils of Ireland was to be 
found in honest attention to the recom- 
mendations of Committees that had made 
inquiries with a view to doing justice to 
Ireland, rather than in such Bills as that 
relating to the tenure of land, which he 
hoped would soon disappear from the 
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Order Book of the House. With reference 
to the present Motion, he must express 
his thanks to the Government for the 
course which they proposed to take. 

Mr. M. MORRIS felt sure that the 
Irish Members had heard with great satis- 
faction the statement of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, but, after all, the Govern. 
ment proposed to do what would be only a 
tardy act of justice to Ireland. He could 
not, however, understand what connection 
the Irish constabulary had with Poor Law 
medical officers and workhouse school- 
masters. If they went into a discussion 
upon the constabulary he should enter his 
protest against the notion which had been 
suggested by the Commission which had 
sat in Ireland during the last few months 
—that it should be considered a local 
force. The constabulary in Ireland were 
armed with Minie rifles, and they dis- 
charged the duty of an army. In the 
province with which he was connected 
there had not been a single soldier for fif- 
teen years, and he believed that west of 
the Shannon there had not been one sta- 
tioned for many years. The question how 
this force should be armed was lately 
inquired into by a Commission; and the 
hon, Member for Sandwich (Mr. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen) had stated in the report 
that it was seldom one of the constabulary 
had to act as skirmisher or to fire at an 
enemy from a long distance. Could any one 
have been humbugging the hon. Member, 
or was he indulging in a joke when he said 
this? Sir Duncan M‘Gregor, naturally 
favouring authority, thought that the 
question of how the police were to be 
armed should be left to the Inspector Ge- 
neral; while Sir Richard Mayne appeared 
to wish that in the most peaceable parts 
of Ireland truncheons should be adopted 
and Minie rifles laid aside. But, however 
the constabulary might be armed, he pro- 
tested against any insidious attempt to fix 
any portion of the expenses of this army 
—for it was nothing else—upon the local 
resources of Ireland. It was a military 
force, and in many parts of the country 
the only military force; it was used to 
prevent illicit distillation, to collect census 
papers, and to obtain agricultural statis- 
tics. With reference to the last-named 
subject, he would remark to the House 
that if statistics could render any country 
prosperous, Ireland ought to be the most 
prosperous country in the world, for he 
verily believed that if the collected statis- 
tics of the last ten or twelve years were 
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studied, you might arrive at a conclusion 
as to every hen and duck—it might be 
invidious to allude to the other bird—in 
the entire island. In hearing the eloquent 
peroration of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer last night on the English Reform Bill, 
he could not but be struck with the differ- 
rence between the two countries. England, 
said the right hon. Gentleman, was remark- 
able for the growth of numbers, of wealth, 
of loyalty to the Throne, of confidence in 
Parliament, and of attachment and love 
among all classes of people. It was to be 
feared that this could not be said in bring- 
ing forward the Reform Bill for Ireland, and 
it would be rather a strange mode of deal- 
ing with these difficulties to say that the 
expense of a force over which the local 
authorities there had no control should 
be thrown upon the locality. 

Sm HENRY WINSTON BARRON 
confirmed the statement of the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just sat down, and begged the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to contrast 
the number of military quartered in Ire- 
land some thirty years ago with the 
number now there. During this period 
he believed there had been a diminution 
of 12,000 military in Ireland, principally 
owing to the efficiency and good conduct 
of the Irish constabulary. The constabu- 
lary was in every sense a national force, 
and it was under the control of the Execu- 
tive, instead of being, as here, under the 
control of the local magistracy. Sir Robert 
Peel had given a positive pledge in this 
House that the Irish constabulary should 
be paid out of national, and not out of 
local resources, as some equivalent—and 
avery small one—for the abolition of the 
Corn Laws. All that the Irish Members 
asked for was that Ireland should be put 
on an equality with England as regarded 
the payment of the schoolmasters and 
the medical officers in the union work- 
houses, and that was a proposition so 
just in principle that he was sure it would 
not be opposed by any Gentleman in or 
out of the House. He begged to thank 
the right hon. Gentleman for the straight- 
forward manner in which he had dealt 
with the Motion. 

Genzrat DUNNE said, he thought they 
were rather wandering from the subject 
immediately under their consideration ; 
but the allusion made by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to the case of the police 
appeared to be the cause of the extension 
given to the discussion. He regarded that 
asa small act of justice to Ireland; but 
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he should add that he did not believe the 
owners and occupiers of land were better 
treated in that country than in England. 
He would ask the House to consider the 
contrast presented between England and 
Ireland since the Union. Between that 
time and the year 1862 England had risen 
120 per cent in wealth, and that increase 
had now probably reached 130 per cent, 
and she had increased at the same time 
only 30 per cent in taxation. In Ire- 
land there had been no increase in 
wealth, and the taxation had increased 
100 per cent. In England the popula- 
tion had increased from 11,000,000 to 
23,500,000; while in Ireland there had 
been scarcely any increase in population. 
In Ireland they paid 6s. 33d. for every 
pound of wealth they possessed, while in 
England the proportion was 4s. 33d. Such 
comparisons as these were totally at vari- 
ance with the deductions of the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART protested 
against the notion that the owners of pro- 
perty had any special interest in shifting 
the burden off their shoulders to the Con- 
solidated Fund. He did not agree with 
the hon. and gallant General that there 
had been no increase of wealth in Ireland; 
on the contrary, there could be no doubt 
that the rental of Ireland had decidedly 
increased, owing very much to the estab- 
lishment of railways and the facility which 
they afforded for the profitable disposal of 
the produce of the land. He regretted, 
however, that while taxation in England 
had been greatly diminished the taxation 
upon the one special branch of Irish manu- 
facture had been so largely increased ; and 
he considered it would be wiser policy to 
apply any surplus that could be spared in 
continuing to relieve commerce from the 
burdens that still bore upon it. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
hoped that hon. Members would not be 
disposed to continue a discussion for which, 
after the reply of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, there could no longer be any 
motive. He was himself anxious on that 
oceasion, as an independent Member, 
to thank his right hon. Friend for the 
liberal manner in which he had met this 
claim. His own personal opinion on the 
matter had long been known, for he sat 
on a Committee of Inquiry in 1858 and 
voted in favour of this grant, thinking it 
very undesirable that there should be a 
case absolutely identical, the treatment of 
which in the two countries was so very 
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different. His opinion remained unaltered 
last summer when he received a deputation 
representing all the unions throughout 
Ireland on the subject. 

Mr. BRADY said, he did not rise to 
prolong the discussion, but to thank the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer most sincerely 
for this concession, which would tend 
greatly to conciliate the people of Ireland. 

Mr. MACEVOY, in asking leave to with- 
draw his Motion, remarked that there were 
arrears of twenty-two years’ standing due 
to Ireland, to which he should be glad if 
the Secretary to the Treasury would call 
the attention of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

Mz. CHILDERS observed, that if the 
arrears on both sides were taken into ac- 
count, he was afraid the debt would be 
very much against Ireland. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 
MOTION FOR A ROYAL COMMISSION. 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE, in rising 
to move that an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty, praying for a 
Royal Commission to make inquiries with 
a view to secure the better and more eco- 
nomical government of the Metropolis, 
said, he did not think that any person who 
considered the question could dispute the 
justice of the proposition contained in that 
Motion. The inconvenience and expense 
of the present system and the present 
state of the metropolis were felt and com- 
plained of by everybody. There was a 
universal feeling of disgust, at least of 
disapprobation, of the way in which the 
public works of the metropolis were con- 
ducted. But, while he complained that 
metropolitan government was at present 
conducted in a most expensive and unsatis- 
factory manner, he desired to bear testi- 
mony to the zeal and ability displayed by 
his right hon. Friend the First Commissioner 
of Works, whose good taste in connection 
with the management of the parks he highly 
appreciated. Still, it was, in his opinion, 
quite impossible for the right hon. Gentle- 
man to perform the very multifarious 
duties his office imposed upon him. They 
were so many that he doubted whether 
the right hon. Gentleman himself was 
aware of their number and description. 
He found from a pamphlet which gave a 
detailed account of them that he had to 
maintain and repair all the Royal palaces 
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and public buildings, and to take charge 
of all the parks in the metropolis and the 
parks at Greenwich, Richmond and Bushy, 
and even the Phenix and Holyrood Parks; 
he had also to see to the public gardens, 
such as Kensington, Kew, and Hampton 
Court; and was an Inclosure Commis. 
sioner for England and Wales, a Commis. 
sioner of Greenwich Hospital, a Commis. 
sioner for the Erection of New Churches, 
and the President of the Board of Health, 
Still, as the hon. Member for Stoke had 
said, the First Commissioner of Works was 
but “a semi-Minister.” All the clerks 
and officers connected with his Department 
were appointed by the Treasury, and not 
by him; and he was without such powers 
as should be conferred upon a Minister for 
the government of the metropolis. When, 
however, it was remembered what large 
sums were annually voted for public works 
in London, and the enormous sums of 
money which were continually being raised 
by rates in the metropolis, and how many 
complaints were continually arising on all 
sides with respect to their management, it 
was clearly incumbent upon Parliament to 
see whether something could not be done 
to remedy the evil. The question had 
been brought forward twice during the 
present Session. On the Motion of one 
hon. Member a Committee had been ap- 
pointed to inquire into the subject, and the 
Report of that Committee, as he understood 
it, recommended that some comprehensive 
scheme should be devised to secure the 
proper government of the metropolis. Then 
Sir William Frazer, not now a Member of 
the House, had spoken upon the subject. 
He had since published a pamphlet in 
which he described the minor miseries 
which landowners were subjected to, and 
which were not unlike those described in 
one of the satires of Juvenal, as existing in 
ancient Rome. In 1851 the separation of 
the Public Works Department and the 
Department of Woods and Forests took 
place, and in 1855 the state of things was 
so bad that Lord Llanover introduced a 
Bill which resulted in the establishment of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, and as 
far as that Board had power, it had dis- 
charged its duties in an admirable manner, 
so that they owed much to Sir John 
Thwaites, as well as to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Commissioner of Works. 
But neither of these gentlemen had sufli- 
cient authority in his hands to control the 
vestries and to secure the good government 
of the metropolis. From the evidence 
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given before the Committee of which he 
had spoken, he found that the Metropoli- 
tan Board of Works was continually in 
conflict with the Crown. It was partly in 
consequence of the bad way in which the 
present system worked that a saving of 
something like £700,000 had not been 
made by building the new Courts of Jus- 
tice upon a portion of the ground secured 
by the Thames Embankment scheme, and 
Sir John Thwaites lamented that this was 
not done. Had a proper understanding 
existed between the Government and the 
Board of Works some arrangement would 
have been come to with reference to the 
proposal to make a road through Northum- 
berland House before it was introduced to 
the notice of Parliament. Lack of unity 
of purpose on the part of the Board of 
Works and the Government caused the 
failure of many a good scheme. To what 
expense was the public put from the want 
of a general and well-digested plan for the 
purchase of those houses in Parliament 
Street which at present blocked the way 
to the new Government offices! It was 


absolutely necessary that those houses 
should be purchased before very long, 
and, notwithstanding procrastinations en- 
gendered expense the matter was put off 


from time to time, or only proceeded 
with piecemeal. It was the almost uni- 
versal opinion that something should be 
done, and although it might be thought 
presumptuous in him, he would suggest 
that a remedy was to be found in the 
creation of a new Department of State for 
public works, which should be perfectly 
independent of the Treasury. The Minister 
representing that Department of State 
should move his Estimates in Parliament 
every year in the same comprehensive way 
as the Army and Navy Estimates were 
moved. He would not discuss the detail 
as to whether the Minister whose appoint- 
ment he suggested should go out of office 
when any change in Government occurred 
or be independent, but he would offer one 
reflection to the House upon that subject, 
and that was that the House of Commons 
would, as a matter of course, more highly 
esteem a Minister whose position was 
affected by a Parliamentary vote. He 
would also suggest that the Minister should 
have two Under Secretaries attached to 
his office, ope of whom should be per- 
manently appointed, and that every pro- 
posed metropolitan railway should have 
the approval of the suggested Department 
of State before it was brought under the 
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notice of Parliament. The Minister would 
see all the schemes and would judge which 
was likely to be most beneficial to the 
metropolis, He would, however, in no 
way deprive the Metropolitan Board of 
Works of any control over the vestries; 
indeed, he would increase its power in 
that respect. He did not see that if the 
two offices were amalgamated they would 
clash one with another. The head of one 
department might consult the head of 
the other department with advantage to 
the public, for in that way improvements 
might be carried out in a larger and more 
comprehensive manner, and with greater 
economy. He would for a moment direct 
the attention of the House to the way in 
which things were conducted in Paris. 
France was a despotic country, and he ad- 
mitted that a despotism had an advantage 
over other Governments in making public 
improvements. The House, however, was 
under a mistake if it believed that the im- 
provements in Paris were carried out by a 
despotic Government. On the contrary, 
the Prefect of the Seine consulted the 
authorities of all the districts when any 
improvement was proposed, and then the 
plan was submitted to the Emperor; after- 
wards an appeal was made to the different 
interests affected by the proposed improve- 
ments, whilst the plan must lie in a public 
office for so many days for the inspection of 
the public, after which the scheme was 
drawn up again and once more submitted 
to the Emperor. One thing was un- 
deniable; there was a great contrast be- 
tween London and Paris, and the latter 
city possessed an advantage not only in 
the magnificent appearance of its streets, 
and in all matters affecting the taste of a 
great people, but in the more practical 
items of convenience, comfort, and health. 
The right hon. Gentleman was perfectly 
aware of this, and had borne strong testi- 
mony to the costliness and the extrava- 
gance of the system adopted in this country, 
stating that “‘ nothing short of a revolution- 
ary reform would ever bring it to an end.” 
He therefore hoped that he should receive 
the support of the right hon. Gentleman in 
the Motion he was about to make. Mr. 
Baring, in his evidence before the Com- 
mittee, stated that the number of persons 
run over and killed in the streets of Lon- 
don in one year was 142, and that the 
number of persons maimed or otherwise 
injured was 1,707. Now, he contended 
that improvements might be made which 
would diminish the risk of pedestrians in 
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the metropolis. It was not therefore from 
dilettante feelings on matters of taste and 
refinement that he introduced this subject 
to the House. It was because of the 
enormous expenses at present incurred, 
with very inadequate results, and because 
he believed the present state of things was 
injurious to the comfort, health, safety, and 
even morals of the people, that he asked 
the House to support him in moving for 
this Royal Commission. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, that she will be graciously pleased to 
issue a Royal Commission to inquire into the 
constitution of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
the Office of Public Works, and the Office of 
Woods and Forests, with the object of seeing 
whether some means may not be devised by which 
the improvements of the Metropolis may be car- 
ried out in a more comprehensive and economical 
manner, and with greater unity of purpose,”— 
(Mr. Baillie Cochrane.) 

Mr. AYRTON said, he was unwilling 
to introduce any obstacle to the fulfilment 
of the wishes of his hon. Friend opposite. 
But, however anxious he might be to im- 
prove the condition of the metropolis, the 
course he proposed was by no means one 
that was likely to accomplish the object 
he had in view. So far from his making 
progress by the suggestions he had made, 

e was rather moving backwards. The 
hon. Member had proposed to amalgamate 
three distinct Departments. Now, formerly 
those Departments were practically united 
to the extent his hon. Friend proposed, 
and a Committee was appointed to con- 
sider the expediency of there being one 
Department to administer the estates of 
the Crown and to conduct the works which 
were now placed in charge of the office of 
the Chief Commissioner of Works. The 
result of the inquiry was a recommenda- 
tion that the Crown estates should be 
placed in the hands of one officer, and that 
the public works in connection with the 
metropolis and the public buildings which 
were used for the administration of the 
affairs of the country should be placed in 
charge of another officer of the Crown. 
Since then a Committee had been ap- 
pointed for the purpose of reconsidering 
the question, and, after a great deal of 
evidence had been taken, it was deter- 
mined to adhere to the course the House 
previously sanctioned. Consequently the 
two Departments bad continued separate. 
If the hon. Member had sufficiently re- 
flected upon the subject, he would have 
seen that there was nothing in common 
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between the office of the Commissioner of 
Crown Estates and the office of the First 
Commissioner of Works, and that each 
was fully employed. The Crown estate 
was scattered all over the kingdom, and 
the Commissioner stood in fact in the place 
of the Sovereign in the general adminis. 
tration of the territorial property of the 
Crown. What had this to do with the 
construction and supervision of all the 
public buildings required for carrying on 
the affairs of the nation? Again, what 
had those Departments to do with the Me. 
tropolitan Board of Works? That Board 
attended to the wants of the metropolis, 
imposed local taxation for local purposes; 
and must, therefore, be under the control 
of the representatives of the metropolis, 
There was no difference in principle be- 
tween the municipality of the metropolis 
and that of Manchester or Liverpool as far 
as the levying and expenditure of money 
for local objects was concerned. How 
could a scheme be carried out by which 
a Minister of the Crown was to tax the 
inhabitants of the metropolis, and to make 
an expenditure on their account? If the 
view of the hon. Member (Mr. B. Cochrane) 
prevailed, it would be necessary that the 
expenditure should be levied on the whole 
nation, and subjected to the control of the 
House in the ordinary manner. And was 
the House prepared to revert to that old 
and confused system of expenditure from 
the national Exchequer for the convenience 
of the metropolis, which they were sup- 
posed to have been emancipated from by 
the establishment of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works? If, on the other hand, 
no interference with the Metropolitan 
Board of Works was contemplated, what 
was the object of this Commission; for 
what purpose had his hon. Friend deve- 
loped his scheme of a First Commissioner 
with two Under Secretaries? The House 
had already appointed a Committee to con- 
sider the propriety of maintaining the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works and to investi- 
gate the mode in which that Board. dis- 
charged its duties. The first Report of 
the Committee, he was happy to say, had 
proved satisfactory to his hon. Friend. 
That Committee, he trusted, would pro- 
secute its inquiries and be enabled to 
arrive at results which would put an end 
to the grumbling—for after all, it was 
nothing more than grumbling respecting 
the conduct of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. He was bound, however, to say 
that there had been a great deal of exag- 
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geration as to the mismanagement and 
shortcomings of both the Metropolitan and 
Local Boards. His hon. Friend appeared 
to lay at their doors the slaying of thou- 
sands of persons annually, and his sug- 
gestion was that the appointment of Secre- 
taries of State would prevent these people 
being killed. He remembered once read- 
ing the travels of a Frenchman, who, 
having visited most of the capitals of 
Europe, came eventually to London, and 
thanked God that he had at last entered 
a city where there was a way for those 
that walked on foot and another for those 
that rolled in their carriages. And the 
force of that observation must occur to any 
one who, having been abroad and turned 
out of a leading street-—perhaps one of 
half-a-dozen in the whole city — found 
himself in danger of being run over by any 
conveyance that happened to be driving 
along the road, foot passengers being put 
upon an equality with horses and con- 
demned to go along the common street. 
In London, indeed, the effect of our ad- 
mirable footways had been to make pas- 
sengers somewhat incautious, and now 
there was an outcry for subways or flying 
bridges along which they might stroll in 
the same listless, careless fashion, that now 


exposed them to danger on the carriage 


ways. The existing difficulties arose to a 
great extent from the enormous increase of 
conveyances in the metropolis, and also 
from the influx of visitors from country 
districts, accustomed, perhaps, to see a 
carriage once an hour. How a Secretary 
of State and two Under Secretaries were 
to diminish the danger caused by the 
throng of omnibuses, vehicles, and Han- 
som cabs, compelled for the gratification 
of Members of Parliament and others to 
drive at a rapid rate, his hon. Friend had 
entirely omitted to explain. The question 
—the traffic—was being investigated by 
the Committee, and it was intended as far 
as possible to diminish the present risk. 
He did not know that it was possible to 
prevent accidents of this description. He 
had suggested some years ago the con- 
struction of a subway at Westminster, for 
the convenience of Members of Parliament, 
in order that they might reach the House 
with less difficulty or danger than at pre- 
sent; and he was glad to know that there 
was at length a possibility of the sugges- 
tion being carried out. Similar subways 
might be constructed at some of the other 
principal centres of traffic; but further 
than that it was not easy to suggest any 
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means by which accidents in the streets 
could be prevented. His hon. Friend com- 
plained that particular localities were in a 
state dangerous to the health and preju- 
dicial to the morals of the community. A 
Minister of the Crown, intrusted with ar- 
bitrary power to carry out his decrees, 
might possibly be able to bring about a 
state of things that would satisfy the most 
refined observer or the most scientific me- 
dical practitioner. But in this country, 
after having passed a law, there was a 
point beyond which the feelings of the 
people would not tolerate interference in 
compelling compliance with its provisions. 
The Local Boards were most anxious to 
grapple with existing evils, but their efforts 
were defeated when they had to deal with 
a population deficient in a sense of decency 
and propriety. There were undoubtedly 
some points on which the present law had 
proved to be defective, and if in these par- 
ticulars improvements could be devised, 
they would be recommended to the favour- 
able consideration of the House. But his 
hon. Friend was very much mistaken in 
supposing that he would advance this ques- 
tion by withdrawing it from the House 
and placing it under the administration 
which he proposed to create. On the con- 
trary, the hon. Gentleman would interpose 
very considerable difficulties, and much 
retard the consummation which he desired 
to bring about. He could see no necessity 
whatever for a Royal Commission. The 
House had already intrusted the prosecu- 
tion of the inquiry to a Select Committee, 
and it would be inconsistent with the 
usages of the House, as well a slur on 
the Committee itself, to interfere by a new 
arrangement with the investigation they 
had entered upon. The analogy his hon. 
Friend had attempted to set up between 
London and Paris entirely failed him, be- 
cause the system of finance which pre- 
vailed in France was totally different from 
that of this country. In Paris they adopted 
the plan called the octrot, by which a large 
taxation was raised on the necessaries and 
luxuries of Parisian life, and as foreigners 
from all parts of the world visited Paris 
to spend money and dissipate their re- 
sources, there was a great deal of con- 
tribution extraneous to that taxation. 
Gentlemen on seeing the magnificence of 
Paris, with its houses of splendid exte- 
rior, jumped to the conclusion that Lon- 
don ought to be the same; but if they 
entered those imposing looking mansions 


they would find that they were inhabited 
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in a manner which was not favourable to 
morality or to anything which was desir- 
able in social relations. A much better 
condition of things was to be seen in the 
small houses of London. In these every 
family was to be found under its own roof. 
He thought his hon. Friend had entirely 
failed to make out a case for special in- 
terference, and he therefore hoped that he 
(Mr. B. Cochrane) would be satisfied with 
the exposition of his views that he had 
offered to the House, and at all events he 
trusted that the Government would not 
consent to carry them into effect. 

Sir WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, he 
felt greatly obliged to his hon. Friend for 
having brought under the notice of the 
House the condition of our public works 
and public buildings, which appeared to 
be failures from beginning to end. He 
did not concur in the views of the hon. 
and learned Member for the Tower Ham- 
lets as to the system of taxation in Paris 
being so different from that of London. 
There was an octroi here also in the shape 
of the coal tax, by means of which much 
more might be done than was now effected 
in the way of metropolitan improvements. 
A more efficient system of central control 
was required in London. Our public build- 


ings and other public works were anything 
but satisfactory ; and the conduct of the 
street traffic was very defective. It might 
not be easy to make London as handsome 
as Paris, but at all events we had a right 
to demand that some attention should be 


paid to convenience. He did not suppose 
that the Home Secretary had yet had time 
to read the evidence taken by the Traffic 
Committee. [Srr Grorcr Grey: Oh, yes. ] 
But if the recommendations of that Com- 
mittee were carried out, and if the different 
Police Commissioners agreed on general 
regulations for the traffic, a great improve- 
ment might be brought about. Everybody 
knew that what were called ‘ refuges” 
were every day being increased in number ; 
but owing to vehicles not being compelled 
to pass those ‘ refuges’’ on the proper 
side many of the latter were little better 
than traps. 

Mr. COWPER said, that although the 
hon. Gentleman who had introduced the 
Motion had dealt with an important sub- 
ject in an interesting manner, it was 
open to the double objection that it was 
inopportune in point of time, and that 
the changes which he had suggested 
were impracticable. A Committee of that 
House was already inquiring into the 
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local government of the metropolis, and 
it would be neither conformable to the 
usage of Parliament, nor respectful to 
that Committee, to appoint a Commission 
to investigate the same subject before 
they had made their final Report. He 
concurred with all that had been said 
as to the defects and deficiencies of the 
metropolis, and it was only astonishing 
that the imperfect organization of the 
metropolis had been endured for so long 
atime. Though Englishmen were famous 
for comfort, London was the most un- 
comfortable of capitals. The pavements 
of one side of a street often differed from 
the other, because the jurisdiction of pa- 
rishes ended in the middle. The crushing 
of the macadam was left to the carriages, 
instead of being done by rollers; the gas 
was dim and sulphurous; the water sup- 
plied to one of the public baths had re- 
cently been so yellow that working men 
would not bathe in it ; and even now, when 
so much attention was given to sanitary 
matters, the vestries hardly ever enforced 
the recommendations of their medical of- 
ficers, and declined to spend money for 
what was necessary for the preservation 
of the public health. The administra- 
tion of the Poor Law was seriously open 
to criticism. What was the reason of all 
this? The ancient municipality had not 
been extended as London grew, and 


the rest of the metropolis had no better . 


form of government than villages or coun- 
try towns. The first step taken with 
a view of changing that state of things 
was the appointment of the Committee of 
which Mr. Labouchere and the late Sir 
George Lewis were members. One part 
of their recommendation was adopted, but 
the public was hardly prepared for the 
adoption of measures that might have 
been fully satisfactory. The time was 
approaching when attention might well 
be directed to the making of such im- 
provements in the local government of 
the metropolis as might result in its 
being possible to traverse the streets with 
rapidity and safety. He did not admit 
that it was only country people who 
were exposed to danger, and were run 
over by carriages, or that nothing could 
be done to prevent such accidents. He 
thought that much might be effected by 
having proper traffic regulations, by pro- 
viding refuges at proper places, and by 
widening the great thoroughfares, so that 
they might accommodate the enormous 


traffic which passed through them. This 
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was not to be done by any revolution- 
ary or despotic change, such as making 
the First Commissioner of Works a des- 
tie ruler over the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. At present he introduced into 
Parliament the Estimates required to 
be voted by Parliament, but it was not to 
be apprehended that he could have any 
control over local taxation, and without 
such control, he could hardly control the 
representatives of the people who consti- 
tuted the Board. Practically, a good deal 
of control was exercised over the Board of 
Works in regard to all public improve- 
ments of a larger character which required 
the assent of Parliament. He could not 
admit the justice of the complaint that 
land reclaimed by the embankment of the 
Thames had not been appropriated for 
public buildings, because, as was well 
known, it was not additional buildings, 
but open spaces that were wanted in the 
centre of London. How, practically, the 
. House controlled the Board of Works was 
shown by the history of the Thames Em- 
bankment. When it was proposed to make 
the low-level sewer, the Chairman of the 
Board communicated with him, and a 
Committee of the House was appointed 
and recommended the extension of the 
coal dues for the purposes of the Embank- 
ment. Next year a Commission was ap- 
pointed to examine plans and select one 
from them; in the following year a Bill 
was introduced by himself, and subse- 
quently he framed two other Bills, one for 
the streets and the other for the Southern 
Embankment, opposite to the Houses of 
Parliament. Although the Commission had 
recommended that a special body should 
be appointed to execute that Embankment, 
yet he felt that, as the funds were to be 
found by London, its representative body 
ought to be vested with the execution of 
the work. In this way more efficient con- 
trol had been exercised over the Board 
of Works than could have been exercised 
in the way his hon. Friend suggested. 
Whenever the Board of Works required 
legislative powers for the compulsory 
purchase of land, they were obliged 
to submit their scheme to Parliament. 
He concurred in the admiration which had 
been expressed for the results of the orga- 
nization of the French, and he thought 
that we should do well to inquire how 
they contrived to make their administration 
80 perfect. They certainly did not manage 
it according to the plan recommended by 
his hon. Friend who had moved this Ke- 
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solution. The Imperial Ministers had no 
more control over the municipal affairs of 
Paris than Her Majesty’s Ministers had 
over those of London. The person who 
directed improvements in Paris, the Préfét 
of the Seine, was a municipal officer and 
head of the Municipal Council. He dis- 
posed of money which was raised by the 
people of Paris, and he must not be con- 
founded with the Minister of the Interior. 
The admirable organization existing in 
Paris seemed to indicate the direction 
which our reforms ought to take. We 
wanted in London a municipal officer who 
should possess many of the functions dis- 
charged by the Préfét of Paris. One of 
the causes of the want of efficiency in the 
Board of Works was to be found in the 
fact that it was a deliberative body, con- 
sisting of forty-six persons, who were ex- 
pected to attend to administrative work in 
detail. The House of Commons was the 
best deliberative assembly in the world ; 
but it would find itself incapable of ex- 
ercising Executive functions. As the Board 
had no paid Executive no one was respon- 
sible for what was done, and the responsi- 
ny seemed to be equally divided among 
all the members. True, they had at their 
head an efficient chairman, who received a 
salary; but his time was chiefly occupied 
in presiding over the deliberations of the 
general body and of the Committees. They 
might, perhaps, look for improvement to 
the action of a paid and responsible ex- 
ecutive, but the problem was not likely to 
be solved in the manner which had been 
suggested. The Minister who had charge 
of the property of the Crown and of the 
State, and was not concerned with local 
taxation, local expenditure, or local rates, 
would be in a false position if he should 
have to interfere with those who repre- 
sented the ratepayers. He did not think 
that the suggestions of the hon. Gentle- 
man were likely to facilitate the solu- 
tion of the problem which he had put 
before the House, and therefore he hoped 
that he would not press his Motion toa 
division. 

Coronet HOGG wished to notice one 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman, as 
it might create some alarm if not con- 
tradicted. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that the vestries of London were not 
in the habit of attending to the recom- 
mendations of their medical officers. He 
himself had been a member of the Vestry 
of St. M t’s, Westminster, and he 
never knew it disregard the recommenda- 
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tion of a medical officer. He was now a 
member of the St. George’s Vestry, and 
the very day after the possible approach 
of cholera had been mentioned in the 
House of Commons, he called attention to 
the subject in the vestry, and orders were 
immediately given to the Sanitary Com- 
missioners to continue and extend in every 
possible way their inquiries into the state 
of the parish, with the view to the 
adoption of any measures that might be 
necessary to prevent or to mitigate the 
disease. 

Mr. TITE said, he did not believe that 
the Board of Works was defective in its 
administration ; that its work was not 
well done, or that the ratepayers of Lon- 
don would tolerate a paid Executive. If 
its administration were defective the com- 
pliments that had been paid to ‘it in that 
House were untrue. In vindication of the 
Board he pointed to the works it had 
executed, such as the great drainage works 
and the street improvements in Southwark, 
and in regard to the Thames Embankment, 
he asked if the scheme was not well 
worked out, if the contracts were not 
sufficiently cared for, and if, on the whole, 
sufficient control had not been exercised? 
He was quite at a loss to conceive how the 
Board could be improved as an Executive 
body; but he thought it possible that the 
number of its Members might be advan- 
tageously increased. The Board was con- 
stituted only seven or eight years ago; it 
immediately made a complete series of 
plans of London and of improvements that 
it desired to see carried out. The esti- 
mated cost of these improvements was 
£23,000,000 ; £10,000,000 or £11,000,000 
had been already expended ; improvements 
were still being gradually effected, and 
those who exercised a little patience would 
still see London considerably changed. It 
must be remembered that while the 
octrot of Paris produced £3,500,000 a 
year, the coal dues of London did not 
produce £300,000. Formerly there was 
a Minister of the Crown in this country 
—Lord Lonsdale—who carried out vari- 
ous public improvements in the metro- 
polis, and amongst them the construction 
of Regent Street; but those improvements 
were charged to the Consolidated Fund. 
But the House of Commons had now very 
properly determined that the metropolis 
should pay for its own improvements, as it 
was only fair that those who raised the 
money should control the spending of it. 
He hoped his hon. Friend would not press 
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his Motion for a Committee, more especi- 
ally as the Committee now sitting was 
very hard at work inquiring into the work. 
ing of the present system. As to the 
vestries, he believed that in the main they 
worked extremely well; but they were 
very new to their duties. As far as he 
could judge, it was entirely untrue that 
the vestries expected the medical men to 
make things pleasant. The Chelsea Ves- 
try, for one, would be ashamed if these 
gentlemen, who were well paid, did not 
give their honest opinion, whatever it 
might be, upon matters which came be- 
fore them. The improvements in Paris 
had been referred to, but he had been 
astonished to find on inquiry that in that 
city a very wide discretion was in each 
particular case left to the architect, that 
in fact there was very little difference in 
that respect between the mode of carrying 
out improvements in Paris and in London, 
The beauty of the new buildings in Paris 
was, he believed, attributable in a great - 
extent to the beauty of the material of 
which they were composed. If the House 
and the people of London would have but 
a little patience, most of the objections 
which were now advanced with regard 
to metropolitan improvements would be 
removed. Meanwhile, he hoped that the 
Motion would not be pressed. 

Siz GEORGE GREY said, in reply to 
a question put to him by the hon. Baronet 
(Sir William Jolliffe), that he had read 
the Report of the Committee upon the 
London City Traffic Bill, as well as the 
evidence, which was exceedingly interest- 
ing and instructive. Legislation upon 
this subject was certainly necessary, and a 
Bill would be prepared founded upon the 
principle suggested—namely, to lay down 
certain regulations which would not be uni- 
versally applicable throughout the whole 
of the metropolitan police district, because 
circumstances varied, but which would be 
made as far as possible applicable to differ- 
ent times and different places. The Police 
Commissioners would be empowered to 
make subsidiary regulations, subject to 
the approval of the Secretary of State. 
The Bill would also provide additional 
police for the metropolis and the City; 
and would be brought forward, he hoped 
within a few days, by his hon. Friend 
the Under Secretary, who had paid great 
attention to this subject. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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PRINCESS MARY OF CAMBRIDGE. 
MESSAGE FROM HER MAJESTY. 
Message from Her Majesty brought up, 


and read by Mr. Speaker (all the Members 
being uncovered), as follows :— 


‘* Victoria R. 

“ Her Majesty having agreed to a Mar- 
riage proposed between Her Royal Highness 
the Princess Mary Adelaide Wilhelmina 
Elisabeth, youngest daughter of his late 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, 
and His Serene Highness Francis Paul 
Charles Lowis Alexander Prince of Teck, 
has thought fit to communicate it to the 
House of Commons. 


“ The many proofs which the House of 
Commons has afforded of their affectionate 
attachment to Her Majesty's Person and 
Family, leave Her Majesty no doubt of 
their readiness to enable Her Majesty to 
make a further provision for Her Royal 
Highness. Ve. R.” 

Committee thereupon on Thursday. 


COUNTY ASSESSMENTS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Kyatcusutt-lIvcessen, Bill 
to amend the Law relating to County Assess- 
ments, ordered to be brought in by Mr, Kyarcu- 
BuLL-HvueEssEN and Sir Grorer Grey. 


HUNDRED BRIDGES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Kwarcusutzt-Hvucessen, Bill 
to amend the Law relating to the repair of Hun- 
dred Bridges, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Knatcusuti-Huerssen and Sir Gzorez Grey, 


DOGS BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Cotman O’Locutey, Bill to 
render owners of Dogs liable for injuries done by 
their Dogs, ordered to be brought in by Sir Co- 
man O’Locuuen, Mr. Lusx, and Mr, Sracrooxz. 


PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Brucz, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to the Public Health, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Bruce, Mr. Cuicuzster For- 
tEsovE, and Sir Grorcs Grey. 


FENIAN CONSPIRACY (ARMY &c.) 


MOTION FOR A RETURN. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he rose to move 
for Return of the names, rank, and length 
of service of such soldiers in the Army 
and Militia as have been charged with 
complicity with the Fenian conspiracy ; 
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distinguishing the Regiments to which 
they respectively belonged; also distin- 
guishing those who have been tried by 
Court Martial or otherwise, and, if con- 
victed, what sentences have been awarded 
respectively to each; also specifying, so 
far as the same apply, the like. parti- 
culars as to any soldiers who have been dis- 
charged from the service on the ground 
of suspicion of complicity with the said 
conspiracy. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; House counted, and 40 Mem- 
bers not being present— 


House adjourned at a quarter 
fore Eight o’clock 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, June 6, 1866. 


MINUTES.]—Posuic Buis—First Reading— 
Hundred Bridges* [178]; County “ Assess- 
ments * [179]; Public Health * [180];' Dogs * 
[181]. 

Second Reading—Real Estate Intestacy [69], 
negatived. 

Referred to Select Committee—Local Government 
Supplemental (No. 2) (re-comm.) * [150]. 

Third Reading—Fellows of Colleges lara- 
tion [26], debate adjourned, 


HOLDERNESS EMBANKMENT AND RE- 
CLAMATION BILL—{Lords]}—(by Order.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. NORWOOD, in moving that the 
Bill be read a second time this day six 
months, said, that its promoters sought 
powers to enclose some 4,000 acres of the 
foreshore of the River Humber, by means 
of a large stone wall. An immense quan- 
tity of tidal water amounting to 56,000,000 
of cubic yards would thus be excluded, and 
the effect of this would be so to narrow 
the channel of the river, that fresh sand- 
banks would accumulate at its mouth and 
that the sandbanks now in existence would 
be enlarged. The measure was opposed 
solely on public grounds by the Humber 
Conservancy Commissioners, a body cre- 
ated in 1852 by Act of Parliament for 
the purpose of preserving and conserv- 
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ing the navigation of the river. At high 
water the foreshore it was proposed to 
enclose formed a safe fishing ground for 
small craft ; moreover, it was very certain 
that the wall would form an obstruction to 
ships making for the port. The promoters 
declared that the wall would strengthen 
Spurn Point. This, however, their op- 
ponents denied, and, in his opinion, private 
persons should not be permitted, simply 
for their own profit, to endanger the navi- 
gation of the river. The Board of Trade 
had reported against the Bill, and he 
trusted it would not be sanctioned by the 
House. 
Mr. CLAY seconded the Motion. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “ upon this day six 
months.”’—( Mr. Norwood.) 


Mr. WATKIN said, the hon. Member 
for Hull had forgotten the important fact 
that the authorities of the port of Grimsby, 
who were interested in the preservation of 
the navigation of the Humber, had peti- 
tioned the House that the Bill might be 
sent to a Select Committee. While Hull 
said the work would be a great obstruc- 
tion to the river, Grimsby said it would be 
a great advantage. In his opinion the 
promoters of the Bill should be supported 
on the ground that their scheme would 
gain good land for the country, and would 
make a deeper channel in the river, because 
it would make a narrower one, and thus 
increase the scour. It was not therefore 
in his opinion desirable that the House of 
Commons should refuse to appoint a Com- 
mittee to consider the Bill. The question 
in controversy was one for inquiry before 
a Select Committee, and their decision 
would be based upon the scientific evidence 
to be produced before them. The Bill 
had already passed the House of Lords, 
and the Committee of the Lords had 
the Report of the Board of Trade before 
them. 

Sm JOHN TROLLOPE said, from long 
experience he had found that for the pur- 
poses of drainage or navigation all im- 
provements should commence at the mouth 
of the river. The works proposed under 
the present Bill were at the estuary of the 
river, where an angular bay was to be 
filled up. The result of that step would 
be to deepen the channel and improve the 
navigation ; while, at the same time, it 
would add 4,000 acres of valuable land to 
the district. He thought the Motion pre- 
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mature. It would be quite time to throw 
out the Bill on the third reading, when it 
had been before a Committee of the House, 
if that course after inquiry were thought 
desirable. 

Viscount GALWAY supported the Mo- 
tion for the second reading on the ground 
that the scheme had been approved by the 
House of Lords, and that it was only con- 
tinuing a scheme of reclamation that had 
been going on for many years. 

Ma. HADFIELD said, he thought the 
opinion of Grimsby was not to be set up 
against the opinion of Hull, and that after 
the investigation and report made by the 
Board of Trade, the proper course was to 
reject the Bill. 

Mr. CLAY remarked that every one 
who knew anything of the district knew 
that whenever Hull said ‘* No,” it was 
almost certain Grimsby would say ‘“‘ Yes.” 
But there was but one opinion on the 
subject of the Bill amongst all the 
public bodies who were interested in the 
navigation of the Humber, and that was 
that the effect of the embankment would 
be to damage the river. He contended 
that many precedents existed for throw- 
ing out a Bill under the circumstances, 
and he protested against private persons 
asking Parliament for its sanction to 
schemes adverse to public interest and 
public safety. 

Mr. LEEMAN would remind the House 
that the Committee of the House of Lords 
in giving their sauction to the scheme had 
had an opportunity of examining witnesses 
and investigating the recommendations of 
the Board of Trade. He hoped that the 
House would not arrive at the conclusion 
that it was to be bound by a Report of 
the Board of Trade. Knowing the locality, 
he was surprised that the Board should 
have arrrived at the conclusion stated in 
the Report. The scheme of the Bill had, 
in fact, emanated substantially from the 
Admiralty. Captain Veitch, of the Board 
of Admiralty, in company of Admiral 
Perry, examined the locality and reported 
in favour of the scheme; and the late 
Mr. James Walker, the eminent engineer, 
who had the care of the works at Spurn 
Point, was of the same opinion. He be- 
lieved that no one who looked at the Bill 
impartially, would doubt that the works 
proposed would have the effect of improv- 
ing the navigation of the Humber. 

CotoneL WILSON PATTEN observed, 
that the Report which had been 


presented 
by the Board of Trade on the subject was 
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very adverse to the Bill; but, at the same 
time, the House ought to have some defer- 
ence to the judgment of the House of 
Lords which had passed this measure, and 
he would therefore suggest that the Bill 
should be referred to a Committee for fur- 
ther consideration. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that as 
the Board of Trade had presented a Re- 
port in reference to the Bill before the 
Ilouse he desired to make a few observa- 
tions upon it. An Act of Parliament had 
devolved upon the Board of Trade the duty 
of ascertaining the effect of any proposed 
works upon the interests of the navigation 
of the kingdom. The present Bill made a 
proposal to appropriate eight square miles 
of the estuary of the Humber for private 
use, the land, at times being covered by 
nine feet of water, and forming a place of 
refuge eminently useful to the shipping 
of the country, especially small coasters, 
in bad weather. It was well-known that 
nothing was so valuable to small vessels 
without anchors or cables in dark nights as 
a place where they could beach, and thus 
save life and property. Well, this place, 


which was so valuable to the merchant 
shipping of the country, was proposed to 
be appropriated to the purposes of private 


gain. No doubt the land would be culti- 
vated, and therefore, to a certain extent, 
the public would reap some benefit by the 
reclamation. And he did not say that 
private gain was any reason why the Bill 
should be rejected ; but the Board of Trade 
had to look to the effeet the proposed works 
would have upon the interests of naviga- 
tion. The most competent authorities had 
been consulted, including the Trinity Cor- 
poration and Commander Carver, who had 
been recently employed in making a survey 
of the estuary, as well as the professional 
advisers of the Board, and all were of opinion 
that the proposal was attended with consi- 
derable danger to navigation. Accordingly, 
the Board of Trade reported in accordance 
with the opinions of those who had a right 
to public confidence. He was quite ready 
to admit that engineers were very often 
Wrong in their estimates of what would be 
the consequence of works in tidal rivers. 
In the present case, however, it must be 
admitted that there was great probability of 
injury to the navigation being the result of 
the proposed works, and the House was now 
asked to enable certain persons to appropri- 
ate a portion of the estuary of the Humber 
for their own private purposes, at the risk 
of greatly endangering the interests of an 
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important harbour of refuge. Sinee Cap- 
tain Veitch made the report which had 
been referred to, Spurn Point had been 
rendered secure by works undertaken by 
the direction of the Government and at the 
public expense, and therefore there was no 
necessity for constructing any embankment 
for its protection. If the hon. Members 
for Hull chose to divide the House, he 
should feel it his duty to vote with them. 

CotoneL SYKES said, this seemed to 
be a question between private parties and 
a body especially intrusted with the pro- 
tection of the navigation of rivers; the 
deliberate opinion of the Board of Trade 
being that the scheme put forward by the 
promoters of this Bill involved danger to 
the navigation of the Humber. There 
seemed to be no doubt that the land pro- 
posed to be enclosed was of the greatest 
possible use to the coastal shipping, and 
was most valuable in saving life and pro- 
perty, and he should therefore have no 
hesitation in voting for the Amendment. 

CotoxeL EDWARDS said, that as a 
Member for Beverley—the interests of 
which were identical with those of the 
neighbouring city of Hull—he fully con- 
curred in all that had been said by the 
President of the Board of Trade as to the 
importance and the necessity of maintain- 
ing the harbour of refuge at Hull. On that 
coast harbours of refuge were imperatively 
required, and the House during the last 
few years had taken great interest in that 
question. It was now, however, proposed 
to reclaim a piece of land upwards of six 
miles square for a private object, that land 
being frequently eovered by a depth of nine 
feet of water, and used as a harbour of 
refuge. Surely it would be madness to 
sanction such a scheme. If the provisions 
of the Bill were to be carried out, the coast 
would be rendered exceedingly dangerous 
to fishing smacks, which were in the habit 
of taking refuge on the part proposed to 
be enclosed ; and he would, therefore, give 
his vote against the measure. 

Mr. J. G. KING protested against the 
second reading of the Bill, which sought to 
damage the only harbour of refuge on the 
Yorkshire coast. The House had heard 
much of proposals to construct artificial 
harbours of refuge, but here it was intended 
to destroy a natural one. 

Mr. BAGNALL thought that if the 
provisions of the Bill were to be carried out 
the harbour of refuge on the Humber would 
be seriously ed, and he would there- 
fore vote against the second reading. 
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Mr. CANDLISH said, that as the re- 
presentative of a large constituency on the 
east coast, he would ask the House to 
reject the Bill, which if carried out would 
seriously damage the Humber as a harbour 
of refuge. , 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.’’ 

The House divided:—~Ayes 94; Noes 
86: Majority 8. 

Main Question put, and agreed to, 

Bill read a second time, and committed. 


REAL ESTATE INTESTACY BILL, 
(Mr. Locke King, Mr. Bouverie, Mr. Coleridge.) 
[BILL 69.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. LOCKE KING, in moving the 
second reading of this Bill, said, that some 
time had now elapsed since he last brought 
this question under the consideration of the 
House. He frankly owned that he did not 


like the complexion of the last Parliament, 
and thinking it was not at all likely to en- 
tertain a question of this kind, he had 
not ventured to bring the’ subject before it. 


The present Parliament had been elected 
under very different ¢ircumstances, and 
would doubtless give the matter a favour- 
able consideration. He was sorry that the 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Beresford 
Hope) had hurried forward and given 
notice of an Amendment upon the second 
reading of the Bill, but he hoped to satisfy 
him that there was no reason for the oppo- 
sition which be threatened. In asking the 
House to assimilate the law relating to 
real property to that which now prevailed 
with regard to personal property, he was 
only asking for what was perfectly just. 
He contended that justice and common 
sense required an alteratiun of the law, and 
that a difference should no longer be 
allowed to exist between real and personal 
estate. The great question for the House 
to consider was what kind of will the State 
ought to make for a person who died with- 
out having made a will for himself. With 
regard to personal property the law was 
clear and satisfactory, and the majority of 
the people of the country concurred in its 
justice. It was simply this: If under or- 
dinary circumstances a man died possessed 
of movables, money in the Funds, or 
personal property, one-third of the actual 
property went to the widow, and the other 
two-thirds to the children; or, in the 
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event of there being no children, the 
widow took one-half of the property, and 
the next of kin the other half. Nothing 
could be fairer or more just than this ar- 
rangement. The present Bill did not 
propose to interfere with settlements of 
any kind. If the law was so just as it 
was believed to be with regard to personal 
property, what could be said of the law 
with regard to real property? If it was 
just in the one case, he made bold to say 
that it was thoroughly unjust in the other. 
In the case of a man dying without having 
made a will and without a settlement, the 
whole of his property went to the heir-at. 
law, while the widow and younger children 
were wholly unprovided for. He knew 
that in answer to that, it was said that the 
widow was entitled to her thirds, but in 
practice that was not the fact, and he could 
explain how it happened. The dower in 
almost every instance was barred. Then 
in the case of small properties, and when 
the dower was not barred, what did the 
widow get? And it was to small proper- 
ties that this Bill would chiefly apply, 
because in the case of large estates there 
was almost always a settlement. It was 
not a third of the actual property, as it 
was with personal property, but only a 
third of the income from that property. 
What did this amount to? Take a cottage 
and land, the total value of which was 
£300, of what benefit was a third of the 
income from that property to the widow? 
and what benefit would the younger chil- 
dren derive from it ? The cases of hardship 
which occurred among small owners of 
property from their entire ignorance of the 
law were very numerous. Every time that 
the question was brought under the con- 
sideration of the House he had received 
innumerable letters telling him how grate- 
ful the writers were to him for calling 
attention to it; they had not been aware 
of the state of the law, but the knowledge 
which they had gained of it since the dis- 
cussion of the subject in Parliament, had 
forced them to make wills to dispose of 
their property very much in the same way 
as the law dealt with personal property. 
He would now give one case of hardship to 
the House. A man married a woman who 
had some money of her own. The House 
would recollect that among the humbler 
classes scarcely any settlements were made, 
and no settlement was made in this ease : 
The man was in trade; but not liking to 
employ his wife’s fortune in his business it 
) remained untouched for some years, At 
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length the house in which they resided 
was advertised for sale, and the man at once 
said to his wife, ‘‘ This is a fair and legiti- 
mate investment for your money,” and he 
bought the house with that money. Some 
time afterwards the man died, and, not 
being acquainted with the law, he died in- 
testate. He was extremely fond of his 
wife, and had no children. What was the 
result? A nephew of his, the heir-at- 
law, claimed the property, and the unfor- 
tunate widow was obliged to find employ- 
ment as a menial servant. He had before 
quoted this instance in the House, because 
it forcibly illustrated his case, though he 
could adduce many similar cases. He 
would give another illustration to show the 
extreme injustice of the law in another 
way :—He took the case of a man who had 
drawn up a will for the disposal of his 
property in a particular way among his 
children. The property was personal, con- 
sisting of money in the Funds. Subse- 


quently to the making of this will, 
however, he entered into a contract for the 
purchase of an estate, determining to 
invest the whole of his money in land. 
But before the contract was completed the 
man died ; and what wasthe result? The 
executors were bound to complete the pur- 


chase of the land, and the whole of the 
property which was intended for the children 
went to the heir-at-law. These cases fully 
showed that Parliament ought to assimilate 
the present unjust law of succession to real 
property to that which regulated the dispo- 
sition of personal property. It was proper 
to ask whence this custom arose, and what 
was the history of it. It was not in exist- 
ence among the Saxons, for they divided 
property equally among the male children. 
It was introduced at the time of the Con- 
quest, in order that the Normans might 
make themselves entirely masters of the 
country. The object of the feudal system 
undoubtedly was to make the people poor 
in order that the conquerors might the 
more easily rule over them. But now the 
general desire was to make the people 
rich, and to give them a share in the re- 
sponsibility of the Government, that they 
might, as it were, all govern together. It 
was almost, if not quite, impossible to 
alienate land in the feudal time. His hon, 
Friend the Member for the city of Oxford 
(Mr. Neate) had gone most fully into this 
question, and shown that the Barons were 
soon compelled to give way to what might 
be called the public opinion of those times, 
and to allow their tenants to alienate their 
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fiefs, and in place of rendering persona 
service to pay @ pecuniary fine. In the 
reign of Edward III. the Crown was com- 
pelled to give a similar liberty to its te- 
nants. It was in the reign of Henry VIII, 
that the power of willing land away was 
granted to the people. A favourite argu- 
ment with opponents of this Bill was that 
it would abolish the law of primogeniture, 
But since the latter portion of the feudal 
times, when land could be alienated from 
the children, and especially since the laws 
passed in the reign of Henry VIII., he 
held that the law of primogeniture had 
practically been abolished, and that since 
that time there had been no law of primo- 
geniture whatever in this country. Ano- 
ther argument against the Bill was that 
it was an attempt to introduce the French 
law into this country. Under the French 
law, however, the power of giving away 
property either during life or after death, 
and whether as..to property movable or 
immovable, existed only to a very limited 
degree ; whereas the present Bill allowed 
the power of devising to the fullest extent, 
and it also allowed settlements and entails 
to remain as they were. In fact, it only 
proposed to substitute the very just law 
with regard to personal property in place 
of the unjust law. which existed with regard 
to real property. As to the supposition 
that the change.proposed would endanger 
the aristocracy, he hoped that notion would 
not be put forward. All the great estates 
were settled and entailed, and it was idle 
to suppose that the owners of such vast 
properties would fail to take the precau- 
tions which they considered necessary, 
Then there was the thin end of the wedge 
argument. Now, he had been fortunate 
enough to pass many Bills through Parlia- 
ment, and that argument had always been 
resorted to. When he proposed to make 
mortgaged estates bear their own burden 
that argument was used. However, the 
Bill was passed into law, and he had never 
heard of any injustice having arisen from 
its operation. It would be wise in the 
aristocracy to give up some of their pre- 
judices with regard to a measure of this 
kind which the great mass of the people 
wished to pass. The House of Lords con- 
sisted of landowners, and the House of 
Commons to a large extent also. Clearly, 
therefore, landed property was always cer- 
tain of protection, and it was only a matter 
of fairness to let the small holders of pro- 
perty in this country have a more just and 
a more equal law to apply to their pro- 
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perty. We lived in a democratic age in 
an aristocratic country, and it was not even 
for the advantage of those who might bene- 
fit by them to some extent to uphold un- 
just or unequal laws. It might be said 
that no great stir was made on this ques- 
tion throughout the country. But it was 
from persons having grievances that peti- 
tions usually came, and in this case per- 
sons who were sufferers by the law felt it 
useless to petition, as the House would 
not sanction ex post facto legislation, while 
those who might hereafter be injured were 
not likely to petition either, younger mem- 
bers of a family being generally in ignor- 
ance of the disposition of property made 
by their seniors. If those who felt anxious 
that large estates should be kept together 
desired to perpetuate the present system 
on that ground, he hoped at least they 
would offer no objection to the application 
of the principle for which he contended to 
small properties, and with this object he 
would suggest that clauses might be in- 
serted in Committee confining the opera- 
tion of the Bill to property of some small 
amount, to be specified—say of the total 
value of £1,000 or £2,000. Hoping that 
in this enlightened age reason, and not 
prejudice, would govern the decisions of 
hon. Members, he begged to move the 
second reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Locke King.) 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE, in rising to 
move that the Bill be read that day six 
months, said, that the hon. Member in the 
interesting and clear narrative which he 
had given to the House of his measure had 
dwelt too briefly on the historical passage 
descriptive of what had occurred just seven 
years ago in a moribund Parliament, then, 
as now, engaged in the discussion of a Re- 
form Bill, and then, as now, called on by 
him to consider this proposed change in the 
law. There was, however, the difference 
between the two occasions that at that time 
the Conservatives were the Reformers, and 
were sitting upon the Treasury Bench, while 
the hon. Gentleman and his friends were 
in Opposition. Accordingly, as might have 
been expected under such circumstances, 
there were a great many appeals made— 
not exactly to ‘flesh and blood,”’ for that 
phrase had not yet been invented—but to 
popular feeling, in the way in which such 
appeals were dexterously manipulated on 
the other side of the House ; and, there- 
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fore, if there had been any measure upon 
which a democratic field-day could have 
been advantageously organized it was upon 
the Bill of the hon. Member. The hon, 
Member spoke his best then, as he did now; 
he gave the one same clear exposition of 
the law with which he has just been en- 
lightening the House, and he brought for- 
ward his one pet case of the same unhappy 
widow, harshly treated by the cruel nephew, 
which sounded like the Babes in the Wood 
reversed. A division took place upon the 
Bill, and what were the numbers? For 
the Motion of the hon. Gentleman 76; 
against, 271. With Reform as the stalk- 
ing-horse a general election followed shortly 
afterwards. Such an instance of aristo- 
cratic oppression would not, of course, have 
been kept from the people at the hustings, 
if it could have been turned to the least 
use ; but in the newly returned Parliament, 
elected on a Reform cry, and which had 
since maintained a Liberal Government in 
power for seven years, the hon. Gentleman 
had ever kept a sacred silence, At length, 
seven years later, a younger generation 
that knew not Joseph having arisen, in this 
uneventful and lazy Session, the hon. 
Member has thought proper to revive this 
little bye-question, and to invite a decision 
upon the principles of his well-matured 
grievance. Two great men took part in 
the debate on the occasion when it was last 
brought forward, and so signally defeated. 
Of these one was a statesman whose me- 
mory in and out of the House is preserved 
in honour as that of a wise and kind man, 
of infinite prudence tempered by infinite 
acateness, whose natural—-he would not 
say scepticism—but naturally logical mind 
always led him rather to understate than to 
overstate his own case, who made every 
allowance for those opposed to him, and 
who proceeded to the discussion of every 
question with the mind of a Judge rather 
than of a Member of Parliament. This 
man, the late Sir George Lewis, having 
before him the identical Bill which was 
revived to-day, said— 

“ It had been argued on both sides of the ques- 
tion as if this were a narrow and ‘imited Bill—as 
if it did not affect the whole mass of real property, 
but would in its operations be only confined to a 
small portion of that class of proprietors. As he 
understood the Bill, its effect would be to assimi- 
late the law of descent of real property to that of 
personal property. The effect would be to ex- 
tinguish that class of persons who were denomi- 
nated as heirs. There would be no such thing 
as inheritance. No person hereafter would be 
heir to landed property. That, he apprehended, 
would clearly be the effect of the Bill, The mea- 
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sure, too, would extend to all classes alike.”— 
[3 Hansard, cli. 1125.] 
Sir George Lewis confessed that to him— 

“ The sentimental ar, with to the 

case of the widow seemed to be wholly inapplicable. 
If this Bill became law, the natural feeling would 
be entirely inverted. A person who made a mar- 
riage settlement according to the present system 
of marriage settlements would be robbing the 
younger children of the rights which the common 
law would give them. The House had to consider 
what would be not only the economical but the 
political effects in this country of distributing 
real | property equally among all the children.” — 
[3 Hansard, clii. 1126.] 
Bearing in mind that Sir George Lewis 
was at that time in Opposition, was there 
ever so trenchant a speech delivered against 
a measure identical in its clauses with 
that which the House was now invited 
to adopt? But Sir George Lewis was not 
the only person on that occasion who spoke 
against the Bill from the front Opposi- 
tion Bench. Lord Palmerston ‘‘ objected 
to the Bill on every possible ground,” 
declaring it to be ‘‘at variance with the 
habits, customs, and feelings of the people 
of this country, and incompatible with the 
maintenance of a constitutional monarchy; ”’ 
and this at the moment when he was oppos- 
ing a Conservative Reform Bill, and pre- 
pared to go to the eountry on a Reform 
ery. Thehon. Gentleman was not justified 
in representing this Bill as a small remedy 
for a narrow grievance. Whether he were 
or were not now displaying only the narrow 
point, upon the testimony of these two 
statesmen there was a whole wedge behind 
it, and with it he was poking up one of the 
cardinal institutions of the country. For 
this grave estimate of the mischievous im- 
port of the proposal they had, on the one 
hand, the eminently practical good sense of 
Lord Palmerston, and on the other the cool, 
judicial, philosophical mind of Sir George 
Lewis, both opposed to the Bill. He called 
upon the House for once to be candid and 
earnest, to grasp the case as it really pre- 
sented itself, and to accept the issue of a 
great battle upon just principles. 

The question at issue under this Bill was 
either the maintenance of the tenure and 
descent of property undivided—unless spe- 
cially willed—according to ancient usage in 
this country, or, again, its compulsory divi- 
sion in the mode whieh foreign nations, 
since the great European Revolution of 
1789, had incorporated into their system. 
It led up directly to that greatest of all 
negations of personal liberty, the denial of 
the right of a man to dispose of his own 
inheritance and of his own earnings, which 
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had in the name of the principles of 1789 
been made good by the levelling greed 
of false Liberalism, in so many foreign 
countries. The hon. Member had brought 
forward some curious archeological points 
in support of his argument. Saxon an- 
eestors had appeared in their picturesque 
wildness, and Roman lawyers had walked 
before the House in long procession, 
But though archeological meetings dur- 
ing the recess were always curious and 
often entertaining, he would rather take 
his place in the House itself as a man 
of the time. He would discuss the ques- 
tion without so much as quoting the words 
*‘feudal”’ or ‘“‘allodial,’”’ and he pro- 
mised that he would not refer direetly or 
indirectly to any book or speech of the hon. 
Member for Westminster. He dealt with 
the question exclusively in its modern and 
actual aspects according as it was an in- 
tegral portion of the system which had 
existed in the days of their fathers and 
of their grandfathers, and was now 
thoroughly established in this country by a 
prescriptive right of several generations. 
The hon. Member for East Surrey had 
taxed his opponents with ignorance for 
talking of primogeniture, and had said 
there was no law of primogeniture now in 
England. Of course, it was open to every 
hon. Gentleman to make his own dictionary, 
and when he had done so it was easy 
enough for him to parse his words accord- 
ing to that dictionary. No one would 
assert that the same law of primogeniture 
prevailed now which existed Foo years ago 
in this country, or which might exist now 
in Japan ; but the succession to property 
was, nevertheless, well regulated and un- 
derstood, and, if there was a law by which 
the land of the intestate went to his eldest 
son, that descent was, pro tanto, a law 
of primogeniture. This was the moderate 
and reasonable law of primogeniture, which 
they were met that day to discuss and to 
defend. The hon, Member, of course, had 
threatened the Conservative party, if they 
opposed his Bill, with all those mysterious 
pains and penalties which had been held 
over their heads so often by the other side 
of the House, and particularly during the 
present Session, that at last they were be- 
ginning to grow hardened to such threats. 
Granting all the commonplaces of Liberal- 
ism and Democracy, he maintained that the 
present system of the descent of land in 
this country was an eminently practical, 
liberal, and commercial system. It was 
one of the apprehensions haunting the 
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minds of philosophers that in a country 
like England, of limited extent, land would 
rapidly become absorbed in a few hands, 
and that that accumulation might be pro- 
ductive of dangerous results. But when 
they looked at the condition of the country 
with an impartial eye, they would find that 
the contrary was the case. They would 
find that though there might be to some 
extent an absorption of small estates, there 
was in every county a considerable creation 
of minute properties by the operation of 
those freehold land societies which both 
parties, for political objects, had compe- 
titively created with so much energy. 
There were, no doubt, parts of the coun- 
try, generally inhabited by respectable 
old-fashioned families, where the visitor 
would be told, in tones in which horror of 
the invasion was tempered by admiration 
of the physical greatness of the invader, of 
some Manchester man who had come down 
like the dragon of Wantley to gobble up 
gentle and simple, church and land, so as 
to create one gigantic estate ; but in such 
a case a measure like the present would be 
simply inoperative, for a man who thus 
laid himself out to become a territorial lord 
would have sense enough to closet himself 
with his attorney and make a will or a 
settlement giving stability to the family 
which he had so carefully founded. The 
very desire, however, and zeal to accu- 
mulate land had, by raising its price, 
rendered the process of accumulation more 
difficult; and so a counteracting influ- 
ence had begun to make itself felt, to 
which he begged to direct the particular 
attention of the House, as it had a special 
bearing on the present case. The anxiety 
which so strongly prevailed in this country 
to obtain a residential position was itself a 
natural corrective of the tendency to a too 
great accumulation of land in the hands of 
individuals. There had grown up a class 
of opulent proprietors, increasing in num- 
ber as the facilities for locomotion in- 
creased and the distribution of wealth had 
become more general, who did not look 
upon land merely as a source of income, 
but as a place of residential interest with 
responsibilities attached to it. These were 
men of business, who in the last generation 
would have lived in the town where their 
occupation was carried on, or at most in its 
outskirts, with only perhaps an occasional 
trip to the sea. But for people of this 
generation it was impossible to live within 
a circle of 100 miles from London as he 
himself did, or of Manchester or Leeds, 
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and not take cognizance of the fact of the 
multiplication of country places belonging 
to persons of the stamp which he had in- 
dicated, which were the true, natural, and 
healthy corrective to the excessive accu- 
mulation of property in the hands of single 
lords, on which the democratic ery for 
equal distribution was apt to base itself. 
In due time the same phenomenon would, 
he had not the least doubt, extend itself 
to more remote counties, until, as of old 
in Holland, its residential advantages would 
be a main element in the value of all land 
in England, This was not a naked theory 
—he could himself quote within his own 
knowledge farm after farm which had gone 
through the transmutation from mere profit 
to amenity and residential obligation, as 
the growth of railroads opened up de- 
sirable districts. For his own part, he 
regarded this multiplication of moderately 
sized “country places” with unmixed 
gratification, as vitally tending to the 
moral and material well-being of the realm. 
He felt that the present law of inheritance 
fostered their creation, and he was 
therefore unwilling to see that law altered. 
Residential occupancy contributed greatly 
to the creation of that state of things 
which was known as “doing good’’ in 
one’s neighbourhood. Those who founded 
such places were men who made their gar- 
den, and their keeper’s yard, and their 
model farms, and who built or restored and 
endowed their church and founded their vil- 
lage school. It was accordingly the pleasure 
and the interest of such men to surround 
themselves with agricultural and rural re- 
tainers, who were better paid, better looked 
after, of higher and more intelligent class, 
and with children better schooled than 
could be the case where the agricultural 
labourer upon the fiftieth or sixtieth farm on 
a large estate never saw, or, perhaps, never 
expected to see, the face of the freeholder, 
and had only to do with the tenant farmer 
or the steward. But was it to be supposed 
that having erected homes like these the 
intelligent, wealthy, middle class would 
relinquish with the term of their own na- 
tural lives the stake in the country they 
had won, and the local position they had 
attained, and would not seek to hand them 
over to their descendants ? Naturally they 
would desire to be assured of the safe and 
unquestionable descent of their favourite 
creation under any accident. So true was 
it, that the actual system of inheritance of 
land was to be defended on sound modern 
principles of commerce. The whole ar- 
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rangement worked admirably, and afforded 
a proof how well social usages which had 
sprung up under a different state of cir- 
cumstances might adapt themselves to the 
requirements of a more advanced civiliza- 
tion, and to the enlightened commercial 
condition of affairs on the present day. 
Suppose the Motion of the hon. Member 
earried, and what then? A horse might 
stumble, or a boat might be upset in 
a sudden squall. Any unforeseen accident 
might carry off the proprietor of an es- 
tate, who, being a minor—perhaps the last 
in an entail—was forbidden by the law it- 
self to make a will. The hon. Member 
found it convenient to overlook this ques- 
tion of minorities, and to argue as if in- 
testacy must always be wilful, and as if the 
man who had not made his will must either 
have wished not to make it, or have been 
culpably careless as to giving foree to his 
wishes. Were all the model cottages, all 
the model farms, examples of science, 
thrift, and providence to the country round, 
. to be cleared away; all the sustentation 
of schools and charitable societies to be 
stopped ; all the ties of family connection 
and friendly intercourse to be ruptured, 
and the property brought to the hammer 
with a view to its division possibly among 
second or third cousins, who knew nothing 
of the district, possibly had never even 
visited it, and perhaps had looked upon 
the creation of the place with a jealous 
eye? Would that be, in the opinion of 
the hon. Member, a satisfactory change in 
the descent of property? Would all the 
advantages so thrown away be easily re- 
placed? The land of England was neces- 
sarily limited—bound in by the circumflu- 
ous sea—but while limited it was at the 
same time visible and tangible, and the 
measure of its acreage was public pro- 
perty, thanks to the Ordnance Survey. 
The commercial wealth of the country on 
the other hand was in one respect illimit- 
able, but in another untangible and un- 
certain. 

The moral he drew from those considera- 
tions was this. He could not help comparing 
the land of England as compared with the 
universal wealth of to-day with the bullion 
reserve in the Bank of England. With 
all the wealth, the vast commercial enter- 


prize, the finadcial power—which recent ! 
events had shown might sometimes prove | 
illusory—the land of England was the solid | 
backbone of the country, and on its sta-_ 
bility indirectly rested the solvency of those | 
whose income represented other modes of 
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property. It ought not to be tied up ca- 
priciously or tyrannically; but, at the same 
time, it ought not to be made too easily 
convertible, The question had to be forced 
as it effected the practice of mortgages. 
This was a matter about which there was 
often a good deal of misapprehension. 
When a squire was heard of as raising 
money on mortgage, the first illnatured 
idea was that he might have known too 
much of Epsom. The surmise was in innu- 
merable instances unfounded; for the com- 
mon sense and commercial exigencies of va- 
rious classes had discovered that the se- 
curity of land afforded on the one hand 
an unrisky and ungambling method of 
investment at rather higher interest than 
the funds afforded; and on the other a 
method of easily finding that material and 
by which the value of the land itself might 
be developed and enhanced. The people 
of our country had thoroughly appreci- 
ated this advantage, and every one who 
had anything to do with the manage- 
ment of land in this country must have 
known how common it was for people = 
sessed of small sums of money to lend them 
to some neighbouring landowner on the 
security of his property ; and there could 
be no doubt that such an arrangement was, 
as he had just said, a source of mutual 
convenience, inasmuch as it enabled the 
lender to obtain a higher amount of inter- 
est than he could otherwise command, 
while it placed at the disposal of the bor- 
rower money which he could beneficially 
invest in the improvement of his estate. 
But this whole system of mortgages under 
which money was easily obtained at a mo- 
derate rate of interest hinged upon the 
belief that land would never become divi- 
sable to excess. Once make it clear that 
land must constantly be sold in lots, and 
that accordingly these incumbrances would 
have to be periodically got rid of, in this 
case most assuredly that form of invest- 
ment would go out of favour both with 
borrower and lender, for of course the 
increased uncertainty of tenure and the 
augmented risk of an inconvenient and un- 


‘expected paying off, would soon make 


itself felt by an alteration both in the rate 
of interest and in more suspicious and 
narrow investigation of the securities. 
But the evil would not even end there. 
Parliament had, not many years since, 
passed a series of very useful measures 
chiefly at the instance of that admir- 
able country gentleman and distinguished 
representative, whose untimely loss both 
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sides sincerely lamented, Mr. Ker Sey- 
mer, which had created certain socicties 
with powers to advance money on easy 
terms for the improvement of estates. 
The financial arrangements of these bodies 
were practically those of ordinary mort- 
gages based on the recognized normal in- 
divisibility of land, and it could not be 
supposed that the insurance companies 
which really found the money for those so- 
cieties would continue their present ac- 
commodation if this Bill became law. 

He thought, therefore, that the change 
would be simply unsettling and mischievous, 
as far as regarded what he might call the 
gentry or middle-class estates, and he be- 
lieved that its operation would be at least 
as pernicious in the case of the smaller 
estates held by yeomen. No Duke or 
Scotch Earl could have more pride than a 
yeoman in keeping his land together. The 
yeoman would cling to his own land, and 
reject the best offers to part with it, some- 
times, as he (Mr. Beresford Hope) well 
knew, alittle to his own cost. He had had 
to do with that class of proprietors in Kent 
and in the North Midland Counties, in both 
of which they still abounded, and he could 
vouch for the tenacious pride which led 
them to stick to their condition of free- 
holders. He believed that the pride of 
that class was often even carried to an ex- 
tent at which political economists would 
shudder, and that those freeholders in many 
instances clung to the possession of their 
land when they would become much richer 
and much easier-minded if they were to 
sell it. But it would ill become Parliament 
to discourage their honourable ambition, 
as it would necessarily do, if it were 
reckless enough to pass the present mea- 
sure. They loved their land much, and 
withal they wished to have as little 
to do with the attorney as good Chris- 
tian people could. They had no great} 
fancy for making wills, and when they | 
made them they were too apt to go to the! 
village schoolmaster and make a bad one, 
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with an ugly law suit on its back. 
But once this Bill was passed, they 
must either sign a deal of parchment or | 
else lose the land which had come unbroken | 
to them from their fathers and grand- | 
fathers, in some cases from the very earliest | 
days of the English monarchy. At best, 
they would have to pay costs that would | 
have the effect ultimately of depriving their 
race of their small holdings ; for the de- 
scent of land in the yeoman class was not | 
by settlement, but by the customary law of 
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the land ; and once that customary law was 
unsettled the whole system would crumble, 

He next came to the smallest holder of all 
—to the working class freeholders, whether 
of ancient descent or created by modern 
election societies—the freeholders who con- 
stituted, as it had been proved, the working- 
men element in the county constituencies, 
Was it desirable, was it seemly, for Liberals 
to disfranchise and destroy this class as 
they would do were the present Bill to pass, 
for these little freeholders were not the folks 
to make wills. It was true that these peasant 
proprietors had been termed by a very 
high authority, and in that House too, ‘‘ the 
flies in the pot of ointment.’’ But if they 
were flies, was that any reason why they 
should be chopped up? The proposition 
of the Member for East Surrey was one of 
broad disfranchisement, and for that reason, 
if for no other, it never ought to have been 
brought in from the other side of the 
House. So much for the matter as it 
stood ; but if the Bill passed it must, as 
he had shown, lead to still greater changes. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for East 
Surrey, and those who supported his pro- 
position, had taken up a purely sentimental 
grievance, and in the name of that senti- 
mental grievance they sought to unsettle a 
custom which had been the law of the land 
from time immemorial, and on which the 
social happiness and the political stability 
of this country in a great degree depended, 
They sought to effect that change at a 
moment when the condition of all Europe 
was being disturbed by imminence of a 
general war. He hoped the House would 
refuse to have its time occupied by the 
discussion of such questions, and, with 
confidence that it would do so, he begged 
to move that the Bill be read a second time 
that day six months. 

Mr. GOLDNEY, 


in the 


seconding 
Amendment, said, the Bill was an attempt 
to alter the whole law of landed property 
in England; and if such an alteration was 
to be made it ought to be made by a direct 
proposition coming from Her Majesty’s 
Government and not by a side-wind coming 


from a private Member. A Commission, 
whose investigations were made during @ 
period extending over four years—namely, 
from 1829 to 1833—had considered the 
whole subject of real property, and in the 
Report of that Commission it was stated 
that in the case of a person who died in- 
testate it was more in accordance with the 
spirit of our constitution that land should 
descend by the law of primogeniture than 
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that it should be distributed among the 
surviving members of the family. He had 
not heard the hon. Member for East Surrey 
make out any general grievance; and in 
considering such a violent remedy as that 
which the hon, Gentleman proposed, one 
must not look to isolated cases. No principle 
of law was better understood in this country 
than that the Jand which had been held by 
intestates should descend to the eldest son, 
and the consequence was that many pro- 
prietors, and more especially many pro- 
prietora of the smaller class, never made 
any wills. It was a common saying in the 
West of England that what comes by heir- 
ship goes by heirship; and the effect of 
a departure from that principle, and the 
adoption instead of the principle of the 
Bill now before the House, would be to 
break up and destroy the class of small 
freeholders, and to put the great bulk of the 
small estates in the hands of attorneys and 
auctioneers. If the principle on which the 
law was based were wrong, let the subject 
be dealt with as a whole ; but to treat it in 
the partial manner proposed by the hon. 
Member would be highly objectionable, 
even if he had made out a case against the 
present system. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “upon this day six 
months.”—(Jfr. Beresford Hope.) 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: With 
respect to the suggestion that fell from the 
hon. Member for East Surrey in the close 
of his speech—that in Committee the ope- 
ration of this Bill might be confined to 
small properties—I think that will not be 
the view of the House. We cannot legis- 
late for small properties and not for larger 
properties : the law must be looked upon 
asa whole. The hon. Member argued that 
the law is bad because it leads to some 
hard cases. There is a saying among law- 
yers that “hard cases make bad law :”’ 
and certainly it is not the best way of dis- 
cussing these questions to say that some 
woman or some man has been disappointed 
of what he or she might reasonably have 
expected. The better way is to look at the 
law as a whole and see whether there is 
any reason why the House should be dis- 
satisfied with it and should therefore com- 
mence a course of departure from it. It is 
an assumption of my hon. Friend that the 
law relating to landed property is an unjust 
one and one essentially founded on injus- 
tice ; but with great deference to him and 
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those who adopt his view, I think that is 
a point which ought to be established and 
not merely assumed. And I confess I am 
not able to see what 4 priori injustice 
there is in this law more than in any other 
which might be made on the same subject, 
especially in @ country where there is so 
much freedom of action as exists in Eng- 
land. The owners of property are permit- 
ted by deeds in their lifetime, and by wills 
to take effect after their death, to dispose 
of that property exactly as they may please. 
Therefore there is no real hardship at all, 
and the portion of the law which applies 
to the eases for which it is now proposed 
to legislate—namely, those in which per- 
sons omit to make a will, is merely supple- 
mentary, and operates only when there 
has been no intention manifested to ex- 
clude its operation. I cannot but think it 
is a mere begging of the question to speak 
of injustice, because, if there were any so- 
lidity in this argument of my hon. Friend, 
it is obvious it would put an end to his 
other argument that this is not the thin 
end of the wedge. I admit that the argu- 
ment about the thin end of the wedge is 
not to be received without examination ; 
but when you come to speak of an injustice 
in the law it is necessary to examine it, 
because if the argument on the ground of 
injustice be well founded, we cannot stop 
at the point which my hon. Friend has in- 
dicated. If the poliey of the law be wrong, 
injustice may be inflicted as much in cases 
of wills and family settlements as in the 
case of omission through accident to make 
awill. But really, the question we have 
to consider is one of public policy ; and 
in questions of public policy the bur- 
den of proof is on those who propose to 
alter a particular institution of the country. * 
But I have no objection to examine the 
state of the law, and to contend that the 
law of primogeniture is not inexpedient. 
It is not arbitrary, because the greatest 
freedom of action over property is allowed. 
I cannot help thinking it would not be de- 
sirable that there should be a general sys- 
tem of division of estates. It seems to 
me that considerable benefits have always 
arisen and do arise in this country from 
keeping landed property together. By 
means of this system the duties of property 
are handed down and are better performed; 
there is more family and hereditary interest 
felt in the welfare of labourers and te- 
nants; and improvements in land are 
made on a longer prospect, and with 
greater interest in their permanence. The 
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class composed of the owners of landed 
property stands between the Crown and 
the lower orders—supporting the Throne 
and the higher institutions of the country, 
and at the same time maintaining excel- 
lent relations with those below them. The 
existing gradations of society in this coun- 
try, including the hereditary peerage, are in 
harmony with this state of the law; and 
the maintenance of that graduated scale of 
society has been in times past of essential 
importance to public liberty, and still ope- 
rates as a very strong encouragement to 
the increase of wealth and intelligence, and 
to every kind of laudable ambition. That, 
of course, is a political benefit which arises 
incidentally from the advantages which the 
eldest son gets by primogeniture. But is 
this injurious to younger sons? I think 
quite the reverse. On the contrary, if 
there is one argument stronger in its fa- 
vour than another, it seems to me to be 
that derived from its effects with regard to 
younger sons, Instead of being, as they 


are in some countries, a class who keep 
apart from the other classes of society, in 
this country the younger son of a noble- 
man or landed proprietor is sent into the 
world and immediately goes into the ranks 
of the people, and takes his place among 


them; while, at the same time, he retains 
the social advantages arising from the po- 
sition and influence of the head of his 
family, and from the connection which he 
is able to keep up with his old ancestral 
home. He enters one of the learned pro- 
fessions, or the army, or he becomes a 
civil engineer, or goes into commercial 
business, or, as is now very common, into 
trade. And as time goes on in this coun- 
try we find a tendency—which I think is 
very desirable—to abandon the objection 
which formerly existed to the younger sons 
of what are called good families entering 
the ranks of the people. There is now 
among the aristocracy a more widely-spread 
recognition of the power and importance 
of every independent occupation in which a 
man may be embarked, and there is a dis- 
position to get rid of those absurd distine- 
tions which formerly prevailed as to some 
occupations being honourable, and others, 
though equally useful, and suitable to the 
education and talents of the individual, 
not so. Then, as regards small properties, 
I agree with the hon. Gentleman who spoke 
last that under this Bill those properties 
would be likely to change their character. 
They would change hands and contribute 
to make larger properties. I believe that 
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such a change would not be desirable. | 
think nothing would be more satisfactory, 
in a natural point of view, than the gra- 
dual growth of small into large holdings ; 
but by this Bill you would be making it 
absolutely necessary that every small estate 
should be sold. In this way they would 
get sooner or later into the hands of great 
owners, and through the medium of the 
Court of Chancery many of those proper- 
ties would be incumbered with costs which 
would render them of little value to any- 
one. For these reasons, I trust the House 
will not be disposed to adopt the change 
proposed by my hon. Friend. 

Mr. BRIGHT said: I was not aware 
until I came into the House that this ques- 
tion was about to be discussed to-day ; 
and I will not trouble the House with 
many observations upon it. I will say, 
in the first place, that the speech of the 
Attorney General is one we have heard 
very often on this subject. I will say, 
moreover, I live in hopes of hearing him 
make a speech exactly couvtradictory of 
that which he has now delivered—I think 
that extremely probable. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman began his speech by 
saying that the charge of injustice brought 
against the present law was a ie 
which had yet to be established. Of 
particular cases of injustice I think he 
made no denial. He did not deny that 
there are particular cases of injustice; 
but I should like to ask the Attorney 
General, if there be no injustice in this 
law, would he be willing to extend it to all 
descriptions of property—to personal pro- 
perty as well as real property. Now, if 
he will answer me that question in the 
affirmative—that he would so extend it, 
and that he thinks by so extending it there 
would be no injustice—to keep him to his 
own phrase—I would believe what he said 
upon that point; but until he does so I 
must believe that in his observations to- 
day he did not mean exactly what his 
words indicated. I will undertake to say 
that the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Goldney), who is so delighted with the four 
years’ sitting of that Commission, knows 
—and men who know even less about the 
matter know—that to extend this law to 
all the property of the country would in- 
volve the country in convulsion and con- 
fusion within the next twelve months. 
There are many forms of injustice which, 
having been long established amongst us 
by law, the people are able to bear without 
the disasters occurring to which I have 
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referred. But if the principle of this law 
were extended to all other kinds of pro- 
perty, and the principle could be judged of 
as a whole, it would not last a month, and 
every Member of the House is perfectly 
conscious of that fact. Now, the Attorney 
General tells us that everybody is left by 
the law to perfect freedom of action. Well, 
he knows, too, that was not a fair mode of 
stating the case. Of course, with regard 
to property that can be left by will, every 
man is left in perfect freedom to make a 
will, but the question is what happens if 
he does not make a will. Whether he 
has a freedom to make a will, or not 
to make a will, surely the law has no 
right to do injustice if he exercises 
the option and does not make a will. 
Take the case of game, one which must 
be very interesting to many hon. Mem- 
bers of this House. If there be no 
contract between the landlord and the 
tenant what does the law say? The law 
says that the game belongs to the tenant. 
Why does the law say so? Because it is 
clearly right, that if there be no contract, 
it should be presumed that the tenant on 
engaging to take the land, to pay a rent, 
and to cultivate it, should have a right to 
all the animals that live upon it; and the 
law acting upon that wise principle declares 
that, if there be no contract between the 
landlord and the tenant, the game is the 
property of the tenant. And so in this 
cease, if the law were equally just and wise 
it would say that if the owner of the pro- 
perty at his death had failed to make any 
appropriation of the property to those who 
survived him, the law should undertake to 
do that which it is to be presumed he would 
have done had he made a will. Well, it 
is to be presumed, I assume, that any man 
making a will and leaving children behind 
him, would treat those children with some 
show at least of an impartial affection, and 
would divide his property with some degree 
of justice amongst them. Why men do 
otherwise than this is the great condemna- 
tion of your law, for it destroys in their 
minds the senseof right and wrong—and in- 
duces in thousands of cases every yearamak- 
ing of wills and a devise of property which is 
contrary to all natural right, and which 


makes in many cases the last act of a man’s 
life the great crime of his life. I have said 
often with regard to the character of men 
and the lives of men that I will judge of 
no man’s life and character until I hear of 


the will that he has made. [Laughter.] 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite treat that obser. 
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vation with a sort of derision and contempt. 
That is only another proof of the effect of 
this bad law upon their feelings and their 
judgment. Now, the Attorney General 
says that it is not to be discussed as a 
question of justice or injustice, but as a 
matter of public policy. Well, there he 
passed on to ground where, no doubt, he 
was more in accordance with the facts of 
the case. He says that if you have a 
hereditary peerage, a law of this nature is 
desirable, and, it may be, is also necessary. 
I sat some years ago on a Committee with 
regard to the affairs of Ireland, and a 
great deal of evidence upon this matter 
was taken. Amongst others we had the 
evidence of Professor, now Judge, Long- 
field, of the Incumbered Estates Court in 
Ireland, and it would be very valuable to 
Members of this House if they would read 
that evidence. We had the evidence also 
of another eminent lawyer, who argued 
in his evidence strongly in favour of this 
law, but he was obliged to admit at last 
that if he confined himself to the questions 
and principles of political economy he must 
condemn the law; but taking the law in 
connection with a hereditary peerage, and 
looking at it as a political institution, he 
was obliged to support the law. Well, 
Sir, I prefer morality and justice to all the 
peerages and all the dynasties that ever 
existed in the world—and if I were in 
favour, as hon. Gentlemen are, and to the 
extent that they are, of hereditary succes- 
sion, I should be afraid of tying up the 
hereditary peerage of this country with a 
law so obviously immoral and unjust as 
that which we are now discussing. The 
Attorney General told us of the duties of 
landowners as if nobody but great land- 
owners would perform their duty. Why, 
it would be equally an argument for a law 
to maintain great factories in Lancashire, 
and yet everybody in Lancashire knows 
perfectly well that small manufacturers 
perform their duties just as well as large 
ones, and there being no law to create and 
keep only the largest manufactories, that 
there is much greater facility for little 
men gradually to grow and become greater 
men than there could be under a law 
that would affect manufactories in the way 
that the law of primogeniture affects land. 
Does the Attorney General mean to say 
that all over Europe, all over the United 
States of America, all over the Australian 
colonies, and wherever—and it is almost 
everywhere—this law does not prevail, 
that the duties of landowners are not per- 
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formed in just as exemplary a manner as 
they are performed in this country ? Why, 
it is one of the great calamities of this coun- 
try at this moment, and a calamity con- 
stantly increasing, that the limited amount 
of land, to which the hon. Member for 
Stoke referred, is gradually becoming the 
property of a more limited number of the 
people—and I will undertake to say there 
is no other civilized country in the world 
in which the same state of things is taking 
place, and it would be impossible to place 
your finger upon any single fact connected 
with this country which is more deplorable 
and more dangerous than that. The At 
torney General went on to tell us about 
younger sons. Well, Sir, I am not at 
liberty to tell the House everything I have 
heard from younger sons upon this ques- 
tion—but I recollect, only two years ago, 
coming to this House very soon after I had 
made a speech in Birmingham referring 
to this very question, and | met a younger 
son, who has before this time been seen in 
this House. He made a communication to 
me which I am anxious to repeat. I am 
not sure whether the language he used 
would be quite Parliamentary for me to 
use, but, I think, Sir, you will forgive me if 
I use it. He said—*‘I read your speech at 
Birmingham; I agree with you; we younger 
sons are damned badly used.” Now, Sir, 
I think that remark, for which I vouch— 
and [ have not altered a syllable of it—is 
a very fair answer to the arguments of 
the Attorney General with regard to the 
younger sons. I understood the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to say that he thought 
there was a great advantage in the present 
system, inasmuch as by its means younger 
sons were induced to descend into the 
ranks of the people, ond to turn their at- 
tention to obtaining an honourable living 
by following professions, commerce, and so 
forth. That would be an argument equally 
for robbing the elder son— but I am 
not sure that the Attorney General inti- 
mated that he would like the principle 
to be extended to every member of 
the family. If the property were more 
equally divided, perhaps younger sons 
might hereafter come into the ranks of 
commerce, or enter ‘the professions, and 
the object of the Attorney General would 
be obtained perhaps a little later. But 
now, if this principle that is here made so 
sacred is held to be sacred nowhere else— 
if it is held to be of a most pestilent cha- 
racter in every country in the world but 
this—was not my hon. Friend the Member 
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for Westminster justified when he said that 
England in regard to this question of land 
was the exceptional country, and not the 
country from which you could argue as the 
rule. I remember having read in a bio- 
graphy of Mr. Jefferson who was, I think, 
twice the American President, and one of 
the most able and illustrious men that the 
English colonies in America have ever pro- 
duced—that he eonsidered it the greatest 
act of his life, or one of the greatest, that 
he abolished this Jaw of primogeniture in 
his native State of Virginia. And his 
biographer quotes, [ think from some letter 
or declaration of Mr. Jefferson, in which 
he described the great advantage that the 
abolition of the law had been to that State, 
and he used one phrase as an illustration 
which will convey to the House what he 
meant. He said, ‘‘ Some years after the 
abolition of the law there were fewer car- 
riages-and-six in Virginia but a great many 
more carriages-and-pair.” And he took it 
for granted, as we may all take it for 
granted, that a country is better off where 
there is a greater equality of condition and 
& greater division of property, and where 
there is no particle of injustice in the law, 
Now, I believe there has been a multitude 
of cases in which this law has produced 
injustice of the most grievous kind. If 
the hon. Member for Surrey brought for- 
ward one case or half-a-dozen such cases, 
they are but, as it were, one in a hundred 
or one in a thousand of those that are 
continually taking place throughout the 
country; and I maintain that nothing can 
be worse for a Legislature, nothing worse 
for the permanence of any Government, 
than that we should in any matter of this 
kind maintain a system which we in our 
own hearts, if applied to anything else or 
in any other way, should condemn ; because 
if a law, which is made by the general 
judgment of the ruling class in a country, 
be unjust and the instrument of injustice, 
how can you expect that morals and 4 
regard for justice should spread and become 
as it were settled in the minds of the 
people? I do not expect that my hon. 
Friend will carry his proposition to-day, 
but the day will come—and it is not very 
remote — when his proposition will be 
carried. Hon. Gentlemen opposite always 
fancy that they are going to be ruined. 
They do not believe that they can keep 
possession of their own estates if the law 
allows them to deal with them. They seem 
to me to be unable to comprehend any 
question connected with land, They be- 
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lieve that we on these Benches are hostile 
to the land and to the owners of great 
estates. But you know we have done you 
more good than you have ever done for 
yourselves. We, in discussing this ques- 
tion, own allegiance to the highest prinei- 
les of a true political economy and of 
ustice between a man and his children, 
and between the State and those whom the 
State governs; and therefore, without re- 
gard to any special inconvenience that 
might happen here or there from the es- 
tablishment of this principle for which my 
hon. Friend contends, we avow ourselves 
the supporters of this Bill, and we believe 
the time will come, and that before long, 
when it will be aceepted by the House of 
Commons and the Legislature. 

Mr. HENLEY said: I should have 
contented myself with stating that which 
I believe to be the effect of this Bill in 
itself had it not been for the somewhat 
powerful speech of the hon. Member who 
has just sat down. In spite of the denial 
of the hon. Member who brought in the 
Bill, it is now quite clear that the measure 
is not to be looked on as a matter by itself, 
because the hon. Member who has just 
sat down most distinctly asserted that he 
and those about him support the Bill for 
the purpose of bringing about a first 
change in the present state of the law, 
which he deseribes as being wholly unjust. 
The hon. Member for Birmingham went so 
far as to say that however good a man’s 
life may have been in itself, he could form 
no opinion of that man, unless he found 
that at the close of his life he had acted 
in conformity with what the hon. Member 
believed to be just. That shows how strong 
the hon. Member’s opinion is, and pretty 
strongly also that he would not leave much 
latitude to persons who might differ from 
him. That is a proposition from which I 
think it is impossible the hon. Member can 
escape. The hon. Member seems to say 
that this particular law must be unjust 
because its principle is not universal, and 
that it must be unjust unless it is applied 
to every description of property. Now, I 
believe that a law may be perfectly just, 
right, and convenient as applied to one 
description of property, and very unjust, 
wrong, and inconvenient if applied to ano- 
ther description of property. Indeed, my 
chief objection to the proposal of the hon. 
Member for East Surrey is that it is in- 
applicable to the peculiar species of pro- 
perty with which it professes to deal. In 
itself the Bill does not touch the great 
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question of primogeniture. It does not 
profess to meddle with that vast question, 
but it merely professes to deal with the 
limited number of cases in which persons 
have not made a will. Speaking generally, 
there are three classes of persons to be 
considered—the rich, the less rich, and 
the poor. Each of these classes are more 
or less, or not at all, interested in these 
matters. That ugly customer, Death, 
catches all classes, catches them napping 
and unawares. Nobody knows when he 
comes. But here it may be said that the 
higher and better educated classes have 
more right to be prepared and to be guarded 
against the contingencies with respect to 
those who come after them than the less 
wealthy and the less educated classes. 
How will this Bill cut? According to the 
law of this land every man can do what 
he likes with his freehold property pro- 
vided he has an absolute interest in it— 
provided that it is absolutely at his own 
disposal. As to the higher classes, or 
those who are designated by the other 
side of the House as the “aristocracy,” 
but who might more properly be called the 
richer, in ninety-nine cases out of 100 the 
property is settled—dealt with by will— 
and such a Bill as this would not apply to 
them at all. It applies in a less degree to 
the middle classes; but how would it 
apply to the poor? I am not talking 
about small landed estates, but of the poor 
men throughout the country, who are a 
very numerous class, who own a cottage. 
Do you not think the possession of a cot- 
tage is as much valued by the poor man, 
because he has had it from his father, as 
the great Duke’s estate is by the Marquess 
who succeeds him? Every one knows the 
pride the poor take in these cottages ; but 
the hon. Member for Birmingham says it 
is unjust not to divide them. The hon. 
Gentleman complains of the great accu- 
mulation of land which takes place under 
the present system, but if the change 
which he advocates is carried out, what 
will become of every little bit of land be- 
longing toa man who dies intestate? The 
Bill absolutely says the property shall be 
divided. But if it be a house it cannot be 
cut into bits. I remember a late colleague 
of mine telling me, when a similar Bill was 
before the House, that he knew of a 
walnut tree in France whieh belonged to 
two-and-thirty people. If you do not 
want to accumulate these landed estates 
the natural course is to allow them to re- 
main in the hands of the small people to 
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whom they belong. Because if you divide 
a small estate on a man’s death you may 
be sure that the person holding property 
contiguous to it will get it when sold, and 
thus you will go on aggregating property, 
which you say is a misfortune. That 
would be the natural and inevitable effect 
of the matter. Every one who has much 
acquaintance with the cottage holders of 
this country know that they have a great re- 
speet for gentlemen filling the office of Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer, and that, from 
want of modesty, they rarely trouble him 
by making a will, because they know that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
lawyers betwixt them get hold of a great 
deal of the property left. These people, 
wise in their generation, never make wills, 
and think it better to let a cottage and 
twenty-five yards of garden go from father 
to son than make a will, in which case 
should this measure pass the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the lawyer are pretty 
sure to get possession of the best part of 
such properties. You propose to compel 
these poor persons to make a will, or that 
the property shall be sold. That is a hard- 


ship. I do not propose to go into the 
great question of primogeniture. 


I deal 
with this question as itis. It is a simple 
Bill, the defect of which will be that the 
property of poor cottagers in the country 
will be bought up by neighbouring land- 
owners. As to the larger question, I am 
perfectly content to abide by what the 
Attorney General said with respect to it. 
But I oppose the present Bill because I 
believe it will inflict great hardship, injury, 
and injustice on the cottagers throughout 
the country, 

Mr. NEATE said, that with respect to 
the argument that this measure would 
render it less easy to lend and borrow 
money on mortgage, it would be sufficient to 
point out that the law of settlement was a 
bar to the power of mortgaging altogether. 
The hon. Member for Stoke (Mr. Beresford 
Hope) had spoken of the pride which the 
holders of moderately-sized freeholds felt 
in their estates, and referred to several in- 
stances in the county of Kent; but he 
would remind the hon. Gentleman that that 
was the very county in which the law of 
gavelkind prevailed, under which property 
was equally distributed. He by no means 
wished to see any system established which 
would lead to a minute subdivision of landed 
property. Indeed, in travelling through 
Brittany he was shocked and disgusted at 
seeing the number of fields no bigger than 
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the floor of the House of Commons, and 
fences no higher than the table. He agreed 
that every one ought to be at perfect 
liberty to dispose of his property as he 
pleased ; but the question now under dis- 
cussion was, how real property should be 
disposed of in the event of its owner dying 
without having madeawill. The Attorney 
General had said that the effect of the pro- 
posed change would probably be that the 
owners of property would feel a sort of 
pressure upon them to make their wills in 
the manner which would seem to be sug- 
gested by the State; but, for his part, he 
did not apprehend that any such result 
would follow the adoption of this measure, 
This Bill tended to a perfect assimilation 
of real and personal property, and the 
assimilation of the settlement of land to 
the settlement of personalty. The conse- 
quence of that change must be that you 
would allow to the tenant for life, not a 
power of alienation, but a power, which he 
did not now possess, of distribution to his 
children. That was an inducement to 
him to support the Bill, which he be- 
lieved would be most conducive to the 
peace and happiness of families. He should 
not, however, object to an inalienable en- 
dowment being connected with every 
peerage, inasmuch as he traced our 
liberties to the feudal lords of 400 or 
500 years ago. The reason why primo- 
geniture co-existed with feudalism was be- 
cause an estate at the period of feudalism 
was a sort of office to which military duties 
and jurisdiction were attached ; and if an 
estate held on those conditions had been 
divided there would have been a necessary 
division of service. But as feudalism was 
a thing of the past, he saw no reason why 
the things which sprang out of it should 
not also pass away. The Act regulating 
the succession duty with respect to real 
property, was a legislative measure which 
constituted a step in the right direction; 
and in his opinion the time had now ar- 
rived when personal property ought to be 
dealt with in the same way. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, the question 
before the House is one which affects the 
whole of our system of law with respect to 
property, and therefore, according to the 
fashion of our times, it is introduced on a 
Wednesday by a private Member. It has 
been opposed, in an able speech, by the 
hon. Member for Stoke (Mr. Beresford 
Hope), and his arguments have not yet been 
answered. Then the Attorney General has 
delivered a very sensible and conclusive 
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argument against the Bill, and the hon. 
Gentleman who has just spoken appears to 
me not to be really in favour of the Bill, 
though he thinks he is. He is under a 
delusion. Why, he spoke in favour of 
feudal times. His heart was on the plains 
of Runnymede, and I thought he was going 
to quote Magna Charta. I understood him 
to say that he should be willing that a por- 
tion of the landed property of the country 
should be set aside for the peerage and 
made inalienable for ever after. If so he 
has given a conclusive argument against 
his own opinion, for it is not philosophic to 
say that you are to have a national law, 
which is exceptional on the face of it, and 
applicable only to the House of Peers. 
Now I am so fara Radical that I would 
subject the Peers to the same laws as 
the other members of the community are 
subjected to. I respect the members of 
the aristocracy ; but, at the same time, I 
cannot adopt the revolutionary theories of 
the hon. Member on their behalf. It is 
extremely difficult to substitute better laws ; 
and a better Constitution for those which 
wenow possess. And this leads me to the | 
arguments of the real admirer of this Bill— | 
the hon. Member for Birmingham. He is | 





always sincere, and I am sure that what 
he spoke to-day he sincerely believed to be 


true. The hon. Gentleman, indeed, has 
frequently published his opinions that the 
law of primogeniture is a nuisance and 
ought to be abolished, and that the law of 
entail is unjust and ought to be subverted. 
Knowing what is to happen the hon. Mem- 
ber told the Attorney General, as a com- 
pliment to him, that he is quite sure we 
shall live to hear the Attorney General 
uusay all he had said to-day, and make a 
speech exactly the reverse of that which he 
has addressed to us on the present occasion. 
How does the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham know that? Is the hon. Gentleman 
in the secrets of the Attorney General ? 
I ask the question because at the close of 
his speech the hon. Member said that the 
time was rapidly approaching wlien the 
Attorney General would be converted by 
him and seduced into the belief that his 
views were right, and that they would then 
join together for the purpose of overturning 
the Constitution of the country. I agree 
with him that the time might come when 
that object might be attempted, and I be- 
lieve he believes what he said to be true, 
The hon. Member prefers what he calls the 
rights of morality and justice to peerages 
and dynasties. Now, I do not like to 
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hear peerages and dynasties spoken of in 
so unceremonious a manner; but I sup- 
pose the hon. Member does not care much 
for either. If the present law is, as the 
hon. Gentleman alleged, immoral, unjust, 
and pestilent, then the English nation must 
be immoral and incapable of ascertaining 
what is moral and just, because they have 
endured this law for centuries. The hon, 
Gentleman really does not do justice to his 
own abilities. How could the people of 
this country be the respectable people they 
are, if they did not have a law like this ? 
The hon. Gentleman has given us a touch 
of America, but I am always prepared for 
that whenever the hon. Gentleman ad- 
dresses the House. He pronounced a pane- 
gyric upon Jefferson, because Jefferson 
overthrew the law regulating the descent 
of freehold property in Virginia. I do not 
draw the same conclusion as the hon. Gen- 
tleman, but rather think that that fact 
goes far to account for the position of Vir- 
ginia at the present day. The institutions of 
England once existed in America, but surely 
the present condition of that country is not 
likely to animate us to walk in the foot- 
steps even of Jefferson and his biographer. 
But, perhaps, I only just perceive the mean- 
ing of the hon. Gentleman, who must have 
held up the example of America to induce 
the House to avoid it. Then the hon. Gen- 
tleman referred to the example of countries 
on the Continent—no doubt he intended to 
refer especially to France. Well, Sir, the 
operation of the Code Napoleon made it 
impossible for a man to leave his property 
to one of his children to the exclusion of the 
rest, and consequently the moment the 
Code Napoleon was carried it became im- 
possible to have a gentry in France, and 
it also became impossible to have any other 
kind of Government than a mock Republic 
and an absolute Empire. I have been in- 
formed, though I cannot state it positively, 
that the present Emperor and his advisers 
are trying to invent a mode of making pro- 
perty in France divisable in another way 
than it is now, but however this may be, it 
is well known that the Emperor relies upon 
the working classes, and not upon the 
middle classes, who, had they but the 
power, might perhaps have prevented the 
outbreak of the impending war. So much 
for the example of the most powerful coun- 
try on the Continent. The hon. Member 
for Birmingham attempted to argue, but 
how did heargue? He said, “I call upon 
the Attorney General to answer me a ques- 
tion,’’ when he knew that, according to the 
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rules of the House, the Attorney General 
could not make an answer. The question 
he asked was, ‘ Would you extend the 
principle of the existing law to personal 
property ?”’ I say that J would not. The 
law extends the principle only to the land, 
which partakes of the stability of the Con- 
stitution of the country, but that is no 
reason why the same rule should be ap- 
lied to personal property. The hon. 
{ember said he would make out his ease 
by referring to a speech made by a younger 
son of his acquaintance. I collect from the 
very irreverent manner in which that 
younger son spoke that he was what is 
popularly called a scamp, and that, being 
a scamp, he disapproved the law which 
preserved the paternal property for an older 
and a wiser man. 

Mr. BRIGHT: The gentleman in ques- 
tion was a gentleman of the highest rank 
and character. 

Mr. WHITESIDE: I am very sorry to 
hear that, but if the rank and character of 
the gentleman are indisputable, at all 
events I have a right to dispute his good 
sense, and I think if he were a man of 
good sense he ought to have respected the 
institutions of his country. The hon. 
Member should recollect that it was open 
to younger sons to devote their abilities 
to the service of their country, or employ 
them in the study of the learned pro- 
fessions. The present Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland was a 
younger son, and so was the celebrated 
Lord Mansfield and Lord Erskine; for a 
man may have sense and yet be the son of 
an Earl. The present system worked well, 
and that was the best argument in its 
favour. With respect to what has been 
urged about political economy, I confess I 
distrust a great deal of what political econo- 
mists state, as, for instance, that the right 
of voting in this country should be sepa- 
rated from the possession of property. The 
hon. Gentleman said that landed property 
was in fewer hands than formerly ; but how 
ean he prove it? Unfortunately we have 
no statistics on the subject, and if we had 
the hon. Gentleman would not believe 
them. Thehon, Gentleman has adduced 
nothing in, proof of his statement, and I 
doubt it. There is a court in Ireland for 
breaking up estates, and I heard a news- 
paper commissioner swear in the court that, 
having inquired into the manner in which 
the new proprietors had dealt with the land, 
he found that the new small men had 
generally raised the rents 50 per cent, I 
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ean quite conceive that if inquiry were 
made among the tenants, in order to ascer- 
tain on whose estates they were treated 
with most kindness, gentleness, and liberal. 
ity, every one of them would say, ‘I would 
rather live on an estate belonging to one of 
the old gentry, than on the estate of a new 
small proprietor, who pinches and takes the 
last farthing he can get.” Hon. Gentle- 
men must not assume as a fact that there 
are fewer proprietors than formerly, and 
must not draw the inference that if there 
were more it would be a great advantage. 
There is enough land for those to buy who 
wish to purchase. One would think that 
we were living in a very unfortunately cir- 
cumstanced country. If the law is im. 
moral, vicious, pestilent, it is marvellous it 
should have existed so long, and England 
is not the country that poets, historians, 
and patriots have described it to be if we 
are to accept the deseription given by the 
hon. Gentleman. I hope he may live to 
see the error of his ways, and come round 
to my opinion of our good old Constitution. 

Mr. JAMES said, he could not help 
thinking that an attempt had been made 
to turn the discussion from that which was 
the real question before the House. They 
were not discussing whether the law should 
be so altered as to take away from owners 
of property the power of disposing of it, 
as one might have thought from the serious 
consequences which had been depicted by 
hon. Members as the result of the passing 
of the measure. The question had been 
argued as if the aristocracy were to be 
ruined, and as if no man was to have an 
opportunity of preserving a great estate 
intact. But what was the Bill? The law 
at present enabled every man to dispose of 
his real and personal estate in whatever 
manner he pleased, and the only prineiple 
which the hon. Member for Surrey sought 
to introduce was, that in the event of 
the owner of real property dying intestate, 
there should be a more just disposition of 
the property than there was at present. 
For the last 200 years the law had, under 
such circumstances, dealt in a manner dic- 
tated by sound policy with the disposition 
of personal property, which included not 
only horses and dogs, and tea and coffee, 
but even leases of large estates, which 
might be for an indefinite number of years, 
and relate to thousands of acres, and all 
that the Bill proposed was in similar cir- 
cumstances to deal in like manner with 
real estate. The hon. Member for Surrey 
thought it not unreasonable that if a man 
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did not choose to dispose of his estate by 
will in his lifetime, it should not be disposed 
of after his death for the benefit of one 
member of his family. The Attorney 
General had told them that if a man hada 
wife and a number of children, it might not 
be fair to assume that he meant to dispose 
of his estate among all the members of the 
family ; but surely, on the other hand, it 
ought not to be assumed that he had an in- 
vincible desire to benefit one. The reason 
was as good for the one case as for the other, 
and if the man had neither wife nor children, 
how could it possibly be assumed that he 
was desirous to benefit one distant relation, 
who, according to the present state of 
things, was the heir-at-law, to the exclu- 
sion of all others who might claim some 
degree of relationship ? The remedy pro- 
posed for the evil of the existing system 
was founded not only upon justice but upon 
policy, for it was the duty of a man to 
provide for those whom he had introduced 
into the world, And the measure would 
be productive of no inconvenience, because 
there were very few of the great estates of 
the country, whether attached to peerages 
or held by the gentry, which were not 
settled ; and if a man who had made a 


large property by commerce or manufacture 
had invested that property in land, there 
were very few instances in which he would 
neglect to exercise his power of disposing 


of it by will. But it was said that the 
measure would affect the humbler classes, 
and would throw property into the hands of 
attorneys and auctioneers. That was an 
argument of little weight when twelve 
words would enable a man to dispose of 
property to the extent of £10,000, and 
when a man might leave his cottage in the 
hands of his children by merely filling up a 
printed form. The State interfered at 
present to the extent of declaring that, in 
the event of a man leaving a freehold estate 
undisposed of by will, it should go to his 
eldest son ; but the anomaly was, that if 
the property consisted of leasehold land or 
houses, the law stepped in and said it 
should be divided among all the next of 
kin. They were not asked by this mea- 
sure to undermine the Constitution, but 
simply to establish a principle which was 
both just and politic, and be trusted the 
measure would receive the sanction of the 
House. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, that he 
was not either a lawyer, or a great landed 
proprietor ; but before the House went to 
a division he thought they ought to know 
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from the hon. Member for East Surrey, 
whether the intention and purport of this 
Bill were that, supposing a landed pro- 
prietor, whether Peer or commoner, pos- 
sessed in fee-simple, died intestate, his 
property, be it castle, palace, or hall, ne- 
cessarily under the operations of this Bill, 
should be sold and divided, as the provi- 
sions of the Bill seemed to indicate ? 

Mr. LOCKE KING was rather sur- 
prised that the noble Lord should have put 
a question of that sort tohim. This Bill 
did not contemplate any difference between 
rich and poor. If the owner of such a 
property as the noble Lord had described 
should die intestate, the estate would be 
divided ; but the noble Lord must know that, 
practically speaking, all the great estates 
were settled and entailed, and he would 
make bold to say that this Bill would not 
practically affect the great estates of the 
country. 

Mr. HIBBERT suggested to the hon. 
Member for East Surrey that as many 
hon. Members would vote against the Bill 
in the fear that it would operate against 
the large estates it might be consistent 
with the object of his Bill to stipulate for 
the registration of all estates coming under 
its operation. Of late years there had been 
@ great inerease in the number of small 
estates, and the present law inflicted great 
hardships on the proprietors of them. It 
would only be justice if they were allowed 
to register their estates on their becoming 
possessed of them, so that they might come 
under the operation of such a Bill as this, 
and in this way no interference would take 
place with the estates of the great landed 
proprietors. 

Mr. EWART reminded the right hon. 
Member for the University of Dublin, that 
Adam Smith, in his last volume, strongly 
advocated the principle on which this Bill 
was founded, which was, in effect, but 
carrying out the great principles of free 
trade which had so long governed the policy 
of this country. He had himself thirty 
years ago called attention to the subject, 
but had not pressed the question because 
he felt sure that a better opportunity of 
dealing with the matter would occur. He 
was convinced that the proposed change | 
was consistent with right and justice. 

Sr JOHN WALSH said, that the 
question was one of so much importance 
that he thought it would be satisfactory 
to the House to learn the opinion of a 
Cabinet Minister before they went to a 
division upon it, 
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Mr. BARROW said, he represented a 
great many small freeholders, and he well 
knew what their wishes were on this ques- 
tion. He felt that the land should not be 
cut into ribbons, or that the cottage which 
a man might build by his industry should at 
his death be split up into lots of bricks. The 
question was what sort of a will they ought 
to make for a man who did not make a 
will for himself, and he would state, with- 
out reference to the aristocracy, that the 
wishes of small proprietors was that their 
land should not be divided. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: I had no intention of addressing 
the House, nor do I intend to enter upon 
the question at any length. It is one of 
great interest and importance, and I should 
not like to address the House upon it with- 
out endeavouring to make my sentiments 
fully and clearly understood ; but, after the 
appeal which has been made to me by the 
hon. Baronet opposite, it would not be re- 
spectful in me to allow the House to go to 
a division without my saying a few words. 
I am not aware of any sufficient reason for 
the passing of such a Bill as this, and I 
am opposed to the principle of the Bill. I 
am far, however, from regarding the pre- 
sent state of the law as perfectly satisfac- 
tory. It has never been thought neces- 
sary, or even, under the circumstances, be- 
coming, that the Government, as such, 
should take part in the discussion of this 
measure. My hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General has explained his views 
with great force and clearness, and, with- 
out adopting pre expressions and 
every incidental sentiment, in the general 
views of my hon. and learned Friend, the 
Government—or at any rate, I—heartily 
concur. I hope this will be deemed suf- 
ficient, as, but for the appeal made to me, 
I should not have thought it necessary 
to address the House at all. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 


The House divided: —Ayes 84 ; Noes 
281: Majority 197. 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill put off for six months. 


Sir John Walsh 


{COMMONS} 
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FELLOWS OF COLLEGES DECLARATION 
BILL—[Bu 26.|—THIRD READING, 
(Mr. Bouverie, Mr. Dudley Fortescue.) 


Order for Third Reading read. 


Mr. SELWYN rose to present a Peti- 
tion signed by 179 residents in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge—namely, the Chan- 
cellor and twelve Heads of Colleges, ten 
professors, seventeen tutors, thirty-seven 
assistant-tutors, twenty-two deans and 
other officials, seventy-four members of the 
Senate, and six B.A. resident fellows, which 
set forth that a very short time had elapsed 
since very important questions relating to 
the endowments, discipline, studies, go- 
vernment, and religious condition of the 
University were examined into and care- 
fully considered by certain eminent persons 
acting under a Royal Commission, and who 
were themselves familiarly conversant with 
all matters connected with the constitution 
of the University and with the government 
and general working of the several col- 
leges ; that the opinion of these gentle- 
men was— 

“That many of the endowments of the Col- 

leges and the University were connected with the 
Church by links which it would be an injustice to 
sever, and that its whole school of theology was 
identified with the Church and incapable of a 
separate existence.” 
That an Act was passed in the 19th and 
20th years of the present reign to allow 
persons not members of the Church of 
England to avail themselves of the Uni- 
versity education to be admitted to all the 
scholarships, prizes, and exhibitions, and 
to proceed to degrees ; that it was specially 
provided by that Act that those degrees 
should not entitle them to become members 
of college or qualify them for holding any 
offices in the University which had hereto- 
fore been held by members of the United 
Church of England and Ireland ; and that 
the Bill before the House was calculated 
to unsettle what had been done in the Uni- 
versity and Colleges in accordance with 
this recent legislation ; and the petitioners, 
therefore, prayed that the House would 
not allow the Bill to be passed. 

Mr. BOUVERIE moved that this Bill 
be read a third time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.”—(Mr. EZ. P. Bouverie.) 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in rising 
to move the rejection of the Bill, said, that 
he was sorry that the third reading had 
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come on at so late a period of the sitting, 
as it might prevent them from fully dis- 
cussing the question. He was anxious for 
the sake of both sides of the House that 
they should come to a decision upon the 
question, for as the Bill involved a great 
principle it was desirable that the House 
should pronounce its opinion upon it. The 
present Bill differed materially from the 
Bill of the hon. and learned Member for 
Exeter (Mr. Coleridge), which related to 
University tests. In the first speech he 
made the hon. Member for Exeter stated 
that the two measures stood upon quite 
distinct grounds, and that no one who 
should vote for his Bill would by so doing 
be prevented voting against the Bill of the 
right hon. Member for Kilmarnock. The 
Bill of the right hon. Gentleman intro- 
duced a principle that was absolutely novel, 
affecting as it did the teaching of the 
Colleges, which were a kind of domestic 
foundation, by placing the governing power 
in the hands of persons of different reli- 


gions, or of no religion at all. It had been | 


stated, both by the Mover of the Bill and 
his supporters, especially the hon. Member 
for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett), that the Bill 
would not interfere with the statutes or 
ordinances of the Colleges, or put them 
under any coercion, but he should be able 
to show that it could not be passed without 
necessarily leading to such a coercion being 
applied to them. It was contended that 
inasmuch as most of the Colleges were 
founded before the Reformation, they had 
been dealt with by Act of Parliament, and 
handed over from one creed to another, 
and that Parliament could deal with them 
again if necessary. Now this argument 
went beyond the Bill, for if it were just 
so to deal with endowments given before 
the Reformation, and now attached to the 
Chureh of England for purposes of religious 
education, they must be prepared to go 
farther, and to extend the principle to 
foundations attached to clerical fellowships, 
and even to the temporalities of the Church 
itself. He would venture to say it was the 
same Church of England, holding the same 
creeds as the Church before the Reforma- 


tion; but that point had been before urged 
in the House, and it was enough for his 
purpose to state his view without further 


argument. He considered that the pre- 
Reformation endowments justly belonged 
to the Church of England. But with re- 
spect to the post-Reformation endowments, 
on what ground would they put their hands 
on them? They at least had been given 
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on the sanction of Acts of Parliament, up 
to the present time recognizing these as 
Church of England Colleges, and so afford- 
ing a guarantee that funds given to them 
would be protected as bestowed for Church 
purposes. Yet it was proposed to deal 
with them as with pre-Reformation endow- 
ments. This proposal was admittedly wrong 
as applied to other communities; but a 
strange reason was given for its justice 
when applied to the Church. In a very 
important inquiry before a Committee of 
the other House, a question was put toa 
gentleman opposed to all connection of 
Church and State, and desirous to seize 
Church property for other purposes. How 
would he distinguish between Nonconfor- 
mist and Church of England endowments ? 
He said, Oh, the Church of England was 
national ; therefore the endowments were 
given to the nation, and the nation had a 
right to deal with them as it thought fit ; 
whilst those of the Nonconformist were 
given to individual bodies, and could not 
be claimed by the nation. Was the Church 
of England to be placed in a position dif- 
ferent from all other denominations—that 
if persons conferred these benefits on Col- 
leges they should be alienated from the 
purposes they were intended for, and de- 
voted to purposes for which the donors 
would never have given them? It was an 
injustice that had not been attempted on 
any other denomination but the Church of 
England ; and it was in the present in- 
stance as inexpedient as it was unjust. 
Mixed religious teachers could not properly 
or effectively carry on the only education 
that could be called real—namely, religious 
education. And as a general rule all in 
the education of their children sought for 
instructors of their own creed. They found 
this natural desire responded to in the Col- 
leges and schools of various denominations, 
which had teachers of but one religion in 
them. Look at the Colleges affiliated to 
the London University, as King’s College, 
Stonyhurst, Oscott, for examples, and yet 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite asked 
them to introduce a new principle, and 
make the governing body of the Colleges 
one composed of persons of different re- 
ligions, and on what grounds is the pro- 
posal made? Hard cases are put forward, 
which if listened to will cause bad laws. 
The case which the right hon. Gentleman 
had brought forward was that of persons 
on the verge of the Church of England, 
differing very little in doctrine or forms 
from it, but who did not admit they were 
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members of the Church of England. He 
was led to ask himself whether these al- 
most Churehmen were not put forward as 
a screen for those on whose behalf the 
hon. Member for East Surrey had formerly 
spoken, the freethinkers nominally within 
the Church, but withheld from assailing 
her doctrines by the pledges which they 
have given; or such as those for whom 
Mr. Goldwin Smith and other writers were 
advocates, with a somewhat expansive and 
intangible creed which he could not under- 
stand. Ona former occasion he had pointed 
out that Roman Catholics were not admis- 
sible under this Bill, and the right hon. 
Gentleman in his speech two years ago 
confined his remarks to Protestant Non- 
conformists. [Mr. Bouvertze: I do not 
admit that.] The right hon. Gentleman 
should look back to his speech, and to the 
comments then made by the right hon. 
Member for the county of Limerick (Mr. 
Monsell) on the subject. But he would 
not dwell further, as the time was short, 
upon that point, except to state that under 
the measure of the right hon. Gentleman 
Roman Catholics would not be admissible 
to the Colleges, but that further legislation 
would be required. If, as he contended, 
the endowments of these Colleges were for 
the advancement of the religion of the 
Church of England; if these Colleges were 
never intended for such persons as the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed to legislate 
for, the grievance that they were excluded 
fell to the ground. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said his only wish was to leave the 
Colleges to deal with their statutes as they 
pleased—to remove a bar, but to put no 
pressure upon them. But a grievance was 
put forward that the Colleges did not ad- 
mit certain persons, who had greatly dis- 
tinguished themselves, but who did not 
agree with the Church of England, to the 
benefit of fellowships. Well, suppose the 
Colleges refused to do this, when the bar- 
rier which this Bill proposed to do away 
with was removed, was any one silly enough 
to believe that the grievance would be al- 
lowed to slumber; that it would not be 
said they had passed a measure, permis- 
sive indeed, but containing a principle? 
He knew the history of permissive Bills, 
They invariably led to coercive Bills. The 
prineiple having once been admitted, would 
not this become a coercive measure? Sup- 

ose one or two of the Colleges admitted 
into their teaching bodies members of other 
denominations than the Church of England, 
would there not be pressure put upon the 
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others, and appeals made to the House to 
coerce those Colleges? It was said that 
these gentlemen were not admitted to the 
privileges of the Universities. That was 
not the case, for they were admitted to all 
the honours of the University, and what 
they asked was honour, emolument, teach- 
ing and governing power within the Col- 
leges. They were not content with the 
honours of the University; they sought to 
get the emoluments of the Colleges. He 
said they were not intended for them, and 
it was proposed to apply the sums given 
for the foundation of the Colleges and the 
promotion of the religion of the Church of 
England to a purpose entirely opposite. 
For if the right hon. Gentleman made out 
his case of grievance for persons almost 
Churchmen, it was fair, on the other hand, 
for his opponents to assume that men of 
strong religious or irreligious views adverse 
to the Church would claim admission on 
account of their attainments, and cause 
strife and dissension within the Colleges. 
In reply to the argument that the course 
now proposed would lead to dissensions in 
the Colleges, it was said that there were 
dissensions now. Truly that was so, and 
differences of opinion would arise, but they 
subsided as they arose, and at least they 
were within the limits of the creed which 
all received, and which bound to harmony 
on the greatest points those who united in 
a common worship. There was an essen- 
tially Church life and feeling maintained 
within a College. This Bill tended to de- 
stroy these, and the object sought was a 
bad one, for he did not believe that there 
was any efficacy or advantage in having 
instructors of varied religions, either in 
schools or Colleges, and especially in such 
peculiarly English institutions as the Col- 
leges, which, as he had said, were of a 
quasi-domestic character, and where the 
relations of tutor and pupil were of a con- 
fidential character. 1t was a wrong prin- 
ciple. What the parties complaining really 
wanted to do was this. Those persons who 
were so anxious for mixed religious teach- 
ing founded nothing for themselves ; there- 
fore it was, when not prepared to put their 
hands in their pockets and give hand- 
somely of their substance for their vague 
and unintelligible system of mixed re- 
ligions, which must become secular edu- 
cation, they were ready to take what was 
given for other purposes by founders and 
donors, whose main object was education 
founded upon religion, and that one fixed 
The right hon, Gentleman 
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said the fellowships were ‘‘simply prizes 
for intellectual and scientific attainments.” 
They were not only this; they were given 
for persons who were to have the charge 
of the education, and who were therefore 
the guardians of the religious instruction 
of the members of the Colleges. He sai 
at this moment a distrust had arisen in 
the minds of men disposed to make these 
endowments, lest their gifts should be ap- 
plied to purposes opposite to those for which 
they intended them. He did not oppose 
the Bill simply because he represented the 
University of Oxford. He opposed it long 
before he held that position. He did not 
believe in mixed religious education that 
was superintended by men of different re- 
ligious opinions, and he had never known 
an instance in which it had succeeded. The 
very success of the Colleges on their pre- 
sent system was against the chhnge pro- 
posed; and believing, as he did, that they 
were founded and endowed upon right prin- 
ciples which had obtained such success, 
and that the Church would always furnish, 
as she had done, abundance of men of 
scientific and intellectual attainments for 
the purposes of instruction within them, 
he begged to move that the Bill be read 
a third time that day six months. 

Mr. POWELL said, it had been a 
common observation during the discussions 
on this Bill that its opponents were not the 
most enlightened of men. In seconding 
the Amendment he had, however, the satis- 
faction of feeling that he was representing 
the feelings of the University of Cam- 
bridge, who had sent up a petition which 
had been or would shortly be presented to 
the House against the Bill, a petition that 
was adorned by the names of men the 
most eminent in mathematical science. A 
petition signed by such men as Professors 
Cayley, Challis, Stokes, and Adams was 
worthy of the consideration of the House, 
He doubted not that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would meet this petition in the same 
way as on a former debate—namely, by say- 
ing that ‘if the University had ever done 
anything for the advancement of the cause 
and the improvement of education the pe- 
tition would be entitled to some considera- 
tion, but that the reverse was the case.” 
Although it might not be described as a dis- 
honest Bill, yet it evidently concealed some 
of its objects. With reference to the tests 
imposed by the Act of Uniformity, none 
could fail to observe the uncertainty of 
the position oceupied by those who ob- 
jected to them. Sometimes they asserted 
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that the tests were weak ; sometimes they 
objected to them on the ground of their 
strength. He contended that the test now 
complained of was of the mildest charac- 
ter. They were sometimes told that there 
was so little of religious teaching in the 


d| Colleges that it was of no value; at other 


times that religious teaching was too se- 
vere and stringent. He did not think the 
right hon. Gentleman who brought forward 
the Bill would have spoken scornfully of 
the religious edueation in the Colleges. 
During the last twenty years he (itr, 
Powell) had had the advantage of associa- 
tion with Cambridge, and had not failed to 
observe great improvement in the moral 
and intellectual and religious culture of 
the graduates of the University. Religious 
education was now given partly by lee- 
tures, partly by examination, partly by 
Divine service in the College chapels. It 
had been suggested by a gentleman who 
was once a Member of that House that a 
simple form of prayer might be adopted in 
the College chapels, similar to that which 
was used in and gave a solemnity to the 
proceedings of that House. But few, he 
thought, would venture to approve of such 
an arrangement. The whole system of the 
Colleges was based upon the idea of “‘ unity 
of creed.”” But once introduce ‘diversity 
of creed’? and none could say what re- 
sults might follow. Another objection 
would arise from the distraction from the 
usual studies of the place which must en- 
sue. It was because he felt convinced that 
the introduction of these varied elements 
must distract the minds of the teachers of 
Oxford and Cambridge from their duties 
that he was anxious to shut out those ele- 
ments. Supposing the hon. Member for 
Birmingham had acquired a position in one 
of the Universities, would any one venture 
to say that the teaching of that Univer- 
sity would be conducted without acrimony 
and distraction from practical work? It 
had been stated that if this Bill passed 
there would still remain many barriers 
against the Nonconformists, and that the 
Church of England men might shelter 
themselves under them. But could any 
one believe that such barriers could 
be allowed long to remain? No. Agita- 
tions would spring up for the very purpose 
of destroying them. For all these reasons 
he asked the House not to passa this Bill. 
He felt certain that it would be fraught 
with great inconvenience and disaster ; 
that, instead of advancing religion and 
sound learning, religion would fail under 
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its influence, and the Colleges now so full 
would be comparatively deserted, and lose a 
large share of the public confidence it was 
now their privilege to enjoy. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “‘ upon this day six 
months,” —(Mr. Gathorne Hardy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. FAWCETT said, he should not 
have ventured to address the House a 
second time on this subject, did he not 
think that by doing so he might be able to 
remove a misapprehension. It had been 
stated during the debate that this Bill 
would give no relief to Roman Catholics. 
Now he was anxious to assure his Roman 
Catholic friends in the House and the 
country that they who first started this 
movement in Cambridge—and it was a 
movement first started in the University, 
and not outside of it—were not in the least 
degree aware of any other Act that would 
exclude Roman Catholics. It was their 


desire that the Colleges should have power 
to admit persons of any religion, whether 
Nonconformists or Roman Catholics, if 
they thought the student sufficiently dis- 


tinguished, and if they thought he was a 
man who would do good to the College. 
There were some doubts as to the operation 
of an Act of Parliament and of the Act 
of Indemnity, but he gave his Roman 
Catholic friends this distinct pledge, that 
they who were in favour of this measure, if 
it passed and if they found that it did not 
give to Roman Catholics the same privileges 
that it gave to Nonconformist Dissenters, 
would at once introduce a measure that 
would confer the same privileges on Roman 
Catholics. But he had consulted eminent 
Roman Catholics on the subject, and he 
was told that this Act, if passed, would 
admit Roman Catholics, because the opera- 
tion of the Act of Henry VIII. virtually 
became inoperative by the Act of In- 
demnity. There were one or two other 


points to which he wished to direct atten- | 


tion. The hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down had alluded to a petition from 
resident Members of the University of 
Cambridge. Many of those who signed 
the petition were intimate friends of his, 
and he would be the last person to say one 
word in disparagement of its influence or 
of its importance, He was aware that it 
had been signed by some of the most emi- 
nent men in the University, but still this 
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did not in the least degree affect the case 
that he wished to put. Strong as the 
petition was there was still a great majorit 
in favour of this Bill in some of the Col- 
leges, and all that they asked for was to 
try the experiment gradually and in the 
smallest Colleges. He had authority to 
state that there was one College that was 
ready immediately to try the experiment ; 
that a Dissenter there had Jately taken a 
distinguished degree, and they would have 
let him into fellowship immediately. That 
would have been making an experiment on 
a small scale. The hon. Member for the 
University of Oxford had laid great stress 
upon this principle. He said that the 
Colleges were private institutions, just like 
pve schools. Now he denied that, and 
e maintained that Parliament had likewise 
virtually denied the principle, because it 
had given to Commissioners power to frame 
their statutes, and to a certain degree 
against their will. And in every other 
respect the Commissioners had allowed 
the Colleges to have the greatest variety 
in practice. Insome of the Colleges there 
were married Fellows; in others all the 
Fellows must be clergymen, and in others 
all the Fellows must be laymen. All these 
differences of practice existed, and therefore 
he asked why did they not let one or two 
Colleges who wished to try this experiment 
do so, and see whether, as they believed, 
the best interests of the College would be 
promoted by occasionally electing a distin- 
guished student to a Fellowship, who did 
not happen to bea member of the Church of 
England? The advocates of this measure 
based their case on two grounds. In the 
first place, they considered that what they 
asked for would promote the best interests 
of the University ; and, in the second place, 
they advanced a wider and more important 
argument ; they said it would promote the 
best interests of learning. What was more 
important to a great educational establish- 
ment than this, that they should have the 
opportunity of retaining among their body 
the most distinguished students, in order 
to promote education ? Instances had been 
adduced in which the Colleges had been 
prevented from electing a student to a 
Fellowship because he was not a member 
of the Church of England. What harm 
could it do to religion if a student, though 
he did not belong to the Church of Eng- 
land, but being a brilliant mathematician, 
were elected to a Fellowship so that the 
College might put him on the educational 
staff? But this Act of Parliament virtually 
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said they should not appoint a man who 
would best promote education in their 
Colleges. Then, again, he put it on 
another ground. He said that the present 
system made an inroad on a cherished 
rinciple, which was that the emoluments 
and distinctions of the College should be 
conferred on the most distinguished stu- 
dent, and it was a bitter mortification, and 
a great inroad on this principle which they 
so cherished, if they saw a distinguished 
student passed over, and a less distin- 
guished student gaining the honour which 
this man had fairly won, and all simply 
because there was some slight difference 
in their religious creed. But he put the 
question on a wider basis than this. He 
said it was a question in which the nation 
at large had a deep interest. He looked 
upon the Colleges as something more than 
private establishments. He maintained 
that their magnificent endowments and 
their history in some respects illustrated 
the growth of this nation. There, there 
was always the quiet retreat to which the 
student might retire. When the nation 
was convulsed, there on the banks of the 
Isis and the Cam, the student might pro- 
duce those works which would tend to give 


lustre to the age. Ages had been rendered 
illustrious, not so much by the wealth that 
was accumulated, but what made an epoch 
illustrious was to look back and think that 
at that time there was the scholarship of 
an Erasmus, the poetry of a Milton, the 
philosophy of a Bacon, the discoveries of 


a Newton. And was it not equally im- 
portant at the present time, in this age of 
material progress, when there was such 
striving for wealth, that there should be 
& retreat where superior intellect could 
peacefully and calmly pursue its investi- 
gations, and where the noble principle was 
recognized that it was not wealth that could 
confer distinction, but that the only way 
to honour was the culture of the intellect ? 
He appealed to the great Liberal party 
to remove these restrictions, which were 
the remnants of that unfortunate policy 
the upholders of which seemed to think 
that religion would be promoted by the 
maintenance of restrictions which only 
tended to foster the rancour of secta- 
anism. Lately, we had heard a great 
deal from the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer about the burdens which had been 
handed down to us by our predecessors. 
These burdens had to be borne by us all. 
But we had inherited something more ; 
we had inherited magnificent endow- 
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ments and a great and illustrious his- 
tory. If we had all to bear these burdens, 
let us, let the nation at large, enjoy 
those other gifts that had descended 
to us with the burdens. These were 
questions in which the humblest citi- 
zen of the land might take an interest, 
because it was the glory of the Univer- 
sity that many a poor boy with no other 
possession than his intellectual gifts had 
gone to Oxford or to Cambridge, and had 
there obtained those pecuniary rewards 
which had enabled him to win great dis- 
tinction. He therefore confidently asked 
the House by passing this Bill to allow 
the nation at large to have a full opportu- 
nity of participating in these inestimable 
advantages, 

Mr. BENTINCK said, this Bill was an 
illustration of what the right hon. Member 
for Calne called the doctrine of stepping- 
stones and instalments. One instance of 
such a stepping-stone had been just dealt 
with by the House, and he hoped the pre- 
sent one would share the same fate. When 
this question first arose, they were told 
that if the Universities would allow Dissen- 
ters to write B.A. and M.A. after their 
names that was all that would be asked for. 
When that concession was made, claims 
were immediately made both to the emolu- 
ments and the government of the Uni- 
versities. He quite agreed with the 
Member for the University of Oxford 
that this Bill interfered with, and was 
injurious to, the rights of property in 
the country. The endowments of the Uni- 
versities were of two kinds—the pre-Re- 
formation and the post-Reformation en- 
dowments. His hon. Friend the Member 
for the University of Oxford had argued 
the question with regard to the former in 
a way which made it unnecessary for him 
to touch upon them. But with regard 
to the latter, and speaking of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, he could say that 
the post-Reformation endowments consti- 
tuted a very large proportion of the whole, 
and if the State were to interfere with 
such property it would amount to neither 
more nor less than confiscation. Many 
of the Colleges at Cambridge had been 
founded since the Reformation, and one 
even in the last century, and to divert 
these endowments to different purposes 
from those to which they were intended 
would be monstrous. The hon. Member 
for Brighton had argued that the State 
had a right to interfere. No doubt the 
State had interfered in many cases, and 
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had interfered most injuriously. Some 
centuries ago Queen’s College was insti- 
tuted for the benefit of Westmoreland and 
Cumberland, and with the sole view of 
educating clergy for those poverty stricken 
districts ; but the State had most unjustly 
thrown the College open. The most rev. 
Prelate who now filled the archiepiscopal 
throne of York was educated at Queen’s 
College, where he obtained first scholar- 
ship, then fellowship, and was afterwards 
elected to the headship of his college. His 
merits became known in that way, and, 
perhaps, only for that he might not now 
occupy the position which he so worthily 
filled. It had been said that the education 
given at Cambridge was not religious, and 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bouverie), 
who said so adverted to his own experience. 
He said that he attended chapel regularly, 
that he was a most profound student of 
Paley’s works, that he attended lectures 
on the Greek Testament, and so on. Well, 
he would ask the House, was not all that 
religious education? Nothing could be 
more pertinent than the observation made 
by the hon. Member for Oxford Univer- 
sity, when he referred to Stonyhurst, Os- 
cott, and other Colleges affiliated with the 


London University, and he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite would be 
puzzled to say how the religious education 
of those establishments was different from 
that of the Colleges. 


Debate adjourned till Wednesday, 11th 
July. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT SUPPLEMENTAL (NO. 2) 
(re-committed) BILL. 


Order for Committee read, and discharged. 

Ordered, That the Bill, so far as it relates to 
Linthwaite and Briton Ferry, be committed to a 
Select Committee, to be nominated by the Com- 
— of Selection, as in the case of a Private 

ill. 

Ordered, That all Petitions which have been 
presented during the present Session against the 
Bill be referred to the Committee, and such of the 
Petitioners as pray to be heard by themselves, 
their Counsel, or Agents, be heard upon their 
Petitions, if they think fit, and Counsel heard in 
favour of the Bill against the said Petitions.— 
(Mr, Knatchbull-Hugessen.) 


House adjourned at six minutes 
before Six o’clock, 


My. Bentinck 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, June 7, 1866. 


MINUTES. ]— Took the Oath—The Lord Brough- 
ham and Vaux. 

Pusuic Burs—First Reading—Charitable Trusts 
Deeds Enrolment * (146). 

Second Reading—-Crown Lands (114); Nui- 
sances Removal * (132); Life Insurances (Ire- 
land) * (122); Naval Savings Banks * (129). 

Referred to Select Committee—Crown Lands 

114). 

Poms Ree Ba of Capital Punishment Amend- 
ment * (61); Burials in Burghs (Scotland) * 
(112); Companies’ Act (1862) Amendment 
(124), negatived. 

Pensions * (144); Burials in Burghs 
(Scotland) * (112). 
Third Reading— Hop Trade * (135), and passed, 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS 
MARY OF CAMBRIDGE—THE QUEEN’S 
MESSAGE. 


Her Majesty’s most gracious Message 
of Tuesday last considered, according to 
Order. 

Eart RUSSELL said: My Lords, I 
have to propose the following Resolution to 
your Lordships :— 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty to thank Her Majesty for the most gra- 
cious communication which it has pleased Her 
Majesty to make to this House of the intended 
marriage between Her Royal Highness the 
Princess Mary Adelaide Wilhelmina Elizabeth, 
youngest daughter of his late Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge, and his Serene Highness 
Francis Paul Charles Louis Alexander, Prince of 
Teck, and to assure Her Majesty that this House, 
always feeling the most lively interest in any 
event which can contribute to the happiness of 
the Royal Family, will concur in the measures 
which may be proposed for the consideration of 
the House to enable Her Majesty to make a 
further provision for Her Royal Highness on this 
occasion.” 

Resolution agreed to Nemine Dissen- 
tiente. The said Address to be presented 
to Her Majesty by the Lords with White 
Staves. 


LAW OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT AMEND- 
MENT BILL—( The Lord Chancellor.) 


(No. 61.) COMMITTEE. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
in consequence of the numerous Amend- 
ments which had been made in this Bill he 
proposed, as more convenient to their Lord- 
ships, that the Bill should be committed 
pro formdé with a view to its being re 
printed in its amended form. 
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Lorp BROUGHAM said, he was strong- 
ly impressed with the importance of this 
Bill. He hoped some alteration would 
be made with regard to the plea of insanity 
in eases of murder, in order to permit a 
yerdict of manslaughter to be returned in 
cases where such a plea was made out. 
He also thought it was a most improper 
course of proceeding in capital cases to 
admit the accused to adduce evidence to 
show that he was intoxicated at the time 
he committed the offence, as he regarded 
intoxication as an aggravation rather than 
as an extenuating feature in such cases. 
Such a course ought never to be permitted 
in a Court of Justice. He further wished 
to point out the necessity for steps being 
taken for the prevention of bribery, an 
offence which had prevailed to a great ex- 
tent during the last election. The other 
House might, by an alteration in their 
Standing Orders, make such regulations as 
would put a stop to the practice, by re- 
quiring a stringent declaration on the part 
of the Member ; or an Act of Parliament 
might be passed making the offence punish- 
able. He thought such an alteration in 
the law would be most effectual in deterring 
persons from committing the offence ; as, 


although many men might be willing to 
risk their money, few would like to run 
the chance of being sent to the treadmill 


in the hopes of obtaining a seat. If they 
acted as firmly in regard to bribery as 
they had in regard to the slave trade, their 
object would be speedily attained. 


House in Committee : Amendments 
made: The Report thereof to be received 
To-morrow, and Bill to be printed as 
amended. (No. 145.) 


CROWN LANDS BILL—{No. 114.) 
(The Lord President.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Eart NELSON presented a Petition of 
Owners of Land in the New Forest, pray- 
ing for Amendment of the Bill, and to be 
heard by Counsel against it. The petition 
was signed by 700 persons, consisting of 
the most important landowners, of the 
small freeholders, and of the farmers 
holding land in and in the neighbourhood 
of the New Forest. He believed that the 
parties complaining would be seriously ag- 
gtieved if the Bill were to pass in its 
present form, but he could not support the 
prayer of the Petition to be heard against 
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the Bill, as that would be contrary to the 
rules of the House. He should, therefore, 
if the Bill should pass the second reading, 
ask their Lordships to send it to a Select 
Committee, and refer the Petition to them, 
in order that it might be seen whether or 
not the Petitioners’ fears were rightly 
founded. 

Lorp REDESDALE presented a Peti- 
tion of J. W. Pycroft, a Fellow of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, London, praying that 
the Bill may be referred to the Examiners, 
or that the Petitioner may be heard by 
Counsel against it. Mr. Pycroft, the noble 
Lord said, was a gentleman who had paid a 
great deal of attention to the question as 
to how far the rights of the Crown over 
the foreshores extended ; and he now com- 
plained that in the Bill there was an indi- 
rect assumption on the part of the Crown 
of a right to the foreshores. The matter 
was of considerable importance, and as 
there had been a recent decision against 
that assumed right, there ought not to be 
an attempt made to indirectly assume such 
a right in an Act of Parliament. 

Eart GRANVILLE, in moving the 
second reading of the Bill, said, that its 
objects were, in the first place, to provide 
that the expenses of the management and 
of the improvement of the Crown lands, 
at present paid out of the income derived 
from that property, should be placed to the 
capital account of the Land Revenue of the 
Crown, and should be defrayed by a charge 
on the income of the lands, extending over 
a period of not more than thirty years. It 
was difficult to know how to deal with the 
costly improvements which were requisite 
to develop the property, and which could 
not properly be paid out of the income of 
the year. The result of the proposed 
change would be to prevent the income 
derived from these lands being materially 
and improperly reduced during the life of 
Her Majesty. The next object of the 
measure was to transfer one moiety of the 
income derived from the working of the 
minerals on the property to the capital 
account of the Land Revenues, instead of 
including the whole of the sum arising 
from that source in the income, as had 
been done hitherto. The Bill also proposed 
to deal with the right of shooting over the 
New Forest, and also over the Forest of 
Dean, and with certain other minor mat- 
ters connected with the subject. One of 
the most important alterations it proposed 
to effect was to transfer the management 
of the foreshores from the Commissioners 
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of Woods and Forests to the Board of} portions of land on building leases, so that 
Trade. Some objection had been raised | keepers’ cottages might be erected by the 
to the words of the clauses relating to| lessees of the shooting. Now, the total 
this matter ; but he could only say, on the | acreage of the New Forest was 92,362, 
part of Her Majesty’s Government, that | and the result of the adjudication by the 
their only desire was to transfer existing | Commissioners under the Act of 1851 was 
rights of the Crown in such property—| that the right of the commoners to pas- 
whatever they might be—from one De-|turage, &c., extended over 65,212 acres, 
partment to another. With regard to|the number of claimants being 881, and 
Claremont, the Bill proposed to give to|the number of houses having rights of 
Her Majesty during her life the use of that | fuel, &c., being 1,579. Those rights were 
lace, which had belonged for life to the| circumscribed by that Bill, and if the 
fate King of the Belgians, but on his de- | licensing system was introduced there was 
cease had reverted to the nation. 7 er vr they would be fur- 
m : .»»| ther impaired, for a large head of ground 
ans a —— Bill be now read 2°. game would most likely come up, fo the 
( rd President.) great injury of the commoners. It was 


Eart NELSON said, as the subject on | feared, moreover, that whereas at present 
which he was about to address their Lord- | there was no impediment to walking, riding, 
ships was only interesting to those who/| or driving through the Forest, the lessees, 
were connected with the New Forest he | whose interest it would be to make as much 
had to crave their Lordships’ pardon while | out of shooting as possible, would do away 
he explained the case brought under their | with that free user, and would provoke eon- 
Lordships’ notice by the petition he had | tinual litigation by the closing of roads, 
just presented. Some years ago, in 1851, | Already, indeed, two roads had been closed, 
an Act known as the New Forest Deer|and the gentlemen who combined on a 
Removal Act was passed. By that Act| former occasion to preserve the highways 
the Queen had power to remove the deer| of the Forest had determined to devote 
from the New Forest, and to enclose 10,000 | the residue of the fund they then raised to 
acres of the land in addition to 6,000 al-| resisting such aggressions. If the free 
ready enclosed. The Act might therefore be | user of the Forest were interfered with, it 
regarded as an arrangement between the / would materially depreciate the value of 
Crown and the commoners of the New| the land in the neighbourhood. Many of 
Forest. One of the clauses of the Act|the men had bought land there because 
declared that Her Majesty might grant | they would have the free use of the Forest 
licenses to sport in the Forest under Her| without doing harm to any one. The 
sign manual. This right, it was true, had | commoners did not object to this Bill on 
been previously exercised ; but the mention | the ground of the shootings being let; 
of it in the Act was an assurance to the| what they wanted was that the present 
commoners that that was the way in which | system of letting them by licenses should 
it would continue to be carried out. Now, | be continued, instead of, as proposed, by 
what was complained of was, not that the | leases. There was a proviso inserted at 
authority had been transferred from the | the end of the 4th clause of the present 
Crown to the Commissioners of Woods | Bill, to the effect that the licences granted 
and Forests, but that the latter were about | under the 9th section of the Act of 1851 
to convert the licence to shoot into a lease | should not be interfered with. The exist- 
of the shooting. The difference to the | ing licences terminated at the end of the 
commoners between the two systems was | shooting season in February ; really, there- 
very material. Under the present system fore, there were no licences in existence 
those who had merely shooting licences | under the 9th section. Either, therefore, 
had no control over the Forest, no power this proviso was a sham, or, as he believed, 
of getting up game, or of keeping down it indicated a desire to make some amends 
vermin, or of interfering with the free use | to the commoners by effectually preventing 
of the Forest. It was proposed to divide | the Woods and Forests from letting the 
the Forest into eight or ten districts, for | shootings by lease. Practically unless they 
the shooting over which a rent of £2,000) had broken any of the rules of the licence, 
a year was expected ; and he was informed | those who held it under the sign manual 
that by another Bill that had been intro- | held it for their lives. There were eighty- 
duced into the other House the Commis- | two or eighty-three persons who stood in 
sioners were empowered to let certain small | that position; and this fact he thought 
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would prevent the Woods and Forests from 
letting the shootings by lease. It might 
be thought there was a large amount of 
game in the New Forest. Now, such was 
by no means the case. There might be 
some black game and a few pheasants ; 
but every one of these must be reared and 
fed. One black cock, two pheasants, and 
perhaps an old hare would be considered 
not a bad day’s sport. The shootings had 
very little to do with the question. The 
chief object was, by continuing the li- 
censing in opposition to the leasing system, 
to maintain the free user of the Forest. 
The commoners would not object to the 
Bill if the noble Earl would confine it to 
simply transferring from the Crown to the 
Woods and Forests the power of letting 
by licence instead of by lease. It was 
rather curious that a Liberal Government 
should be the first to propose turning the 
Crown lands into a great game preserve. 
He thought such a measure would be likely 
to induce a great many poachers to resort 
to the neighbourhood of the New Forest ; 
for nothing was more demoralizing than 
the preservation of game which was inef- 
fectually preserved. These poachers would 
be constantly brought up before the bench 
by the new lessees, and great litigation 
and disturbance would be the consequence. 
If the noble Earl did not agree to the sug- 
gestion he had made, he should ask their 
Lordships to refer the Bill to a Committee 
upstairs. 

Tue Doxe or BUCCLEUCH said, he 
concurred generally in the observations of 
his noble Friend. The Bill did a great 
deal more than it purported todo. When 
he first saw the Bill, which bore the simple 
heading of ‘‘ Crown Lands Bill,”’ he had 
supposed that it was some matter-of-course 
measure, and that it was of no great im- 
portance; but when he looked into it he 
found that he was mistaken. It was not a 
mere matter of the transfer of the fore- 
shores from the Commissioners of the 
Woods to the Board of Trade, but it pro- 
posed to do a great deal more—it proposed 
to take a power which it was doubtful 
that the Crown possessed at that moment 
—namely, the power of selling, leasing, 
and applying the foreshores. He believed 
that great evils would result from the pro- 
posed transfer of power from one Board to 
the other. In Scotland the Crown had 
made various claims in reference to the 
foreshores, and the consequence was that 
the landowners were obliged to combine to 
tesist the encroachments of the Crown, but 
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many persons who could not afford to resist 
had been obliged to submit to injustice. He 
would add that almost every legal decision 
which had been obtained had been against 
the Crown. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD observed, that 
though the President of the Council had 
stated that the object of the Bill was simply 
to transfer powers, and that it was not in- 
tended to confer any new right upon the 
Crown with respect to foreshores, nor to 
interfere with adjacent proprietors, yet 
there were expressions in the Bill which 
went very far towards conferring additional 
rights upon the Crown, and which it would 
therefore be necessary to alter. In many 
parts of the Bill he considered the rights 
of the Crown to foreshores was stated in 
too wide terms ; but his objection had most 
foree in reference to Scotland, since in 
England the law relating to foreshores 
was fixed and certain, whilst in Scotland 
the right of the Crown was altogether 
doubtful. He was able in reference to the 
petition of Mr. Pycroft to bear testimony 
to the importance of that gentleman’s re- 
searches upon this important question, and, 
therefore, he should propose in Committee, 
instead of Clauses 8, 9, and 10, which dealt 
with the question of foreshores, to insert 
one single clause, that the Board of Trade 
should have and exercise all powers and au- 
thorities, rights and privileges whatsoever 
with regard to the foreshores, which the 
Commissioners of Woods were at present 
entitled to exercise with regard to the 
same. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR, in reply 
to the statement made by the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Buccleuch) that the Bill, un- 
der the pretence of making a mere transfer 
of powers from one Department to another, 
clandestinely sought to give new powers to 
the Crown, declared with the most perfect 
confidence that the proposed enactment 
with respect to the foreshores conferred on 
the Crown not one particle of power which 
it did not possess at present. On the con- 
trary, the clause had been carefully worded, 
so-as to preclude all possible doubt on 
that head. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY wished 
to say a few words as to the Crown leasing 
the right of shooting in the New Forest. 
He had lived in the vicinity of the New 
Forest all his life, and could bear testimony 
to the fact that the shooting there was 
scarcely worth having. The country was an 
open one ; it was not made for the rearing 
of game ; there was little or no corn there, 
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and if some cockney sportsmen should take 
it into their heads that it would be a fine 
thing to shoot in the Forest, and should 
pay for the purpose the money which the 
Government required, they would have to 
rear every bird by artificial means. More- 
over, there were perhaps not 200 acres of 
corn land in the whole 70.000, and there- 
fore any game raised there must feed upon 
the crops of the adjoining farmers. It was 
not worth while, therefore, he contended, to 
make a change which would put an end to 
that good feeling which now prevailed in 
that part of the country, and which would 
be a breach of the agreement which had 
been entered into between the Crown and 
the commoners, to the effect that the 
Crown should give up the right of keeping 
deer and the commoners give up the right 
of commoners over certain lands. Numerous 
convictions for poaching would, he felt 
assured, be the result of the proposed legis- 
lation, while fires and other outrages would 
in all probability follow. Under those cir- 
cumstances, it would be far better to leave 
things as they at present stood. 

Eart GRANVILLE thought that the 
value of the shooting in the New Forest was 
underrated, for some of it he believed was 
very good, and certainly was very wild and 
picturesque. If the Bill passed the Crown 
would be ready to make reasonable ar- 
rangements with the present licencees, in- 
stead of a lot of strangers being intro- 
duced. 

Viscount EVERSLEY said, that while 
disposed to agree with those who regarded 
the shooting as pretty good, he would re- 
mind the House of the arrangement which 
had some years ago been made, in accord- 
ance with which the deer in the Forest, which 
had been found to be a great nuisance in the 
neighbourhood, had been confined to an 
enclosure of 10,000 acres set apart for the 
purpose, adding that if the shooting were 
leased as proposed large heads of game 
would be kept up, and the residents in the 
immediate vicinity of the Forest exposed to 
the still greater nuisance arising from the 
increase of rabbits and hares. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, that if they 
let the right of shooting to a perfect 
stranger, they could not expect him to pay 
rent for it unless he were allowed to have his 
own keepers and to get as much game as 
would compensate him for his outlay. So, 
if they let Crown lands and then said that 
no others persons but the Queen’s keepers 
should have the right of going there, and 
that they should have the power of keep- 
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ing down the game as much as possible, 
it would be rather absurd to expect Gen- 
tlemen to take leases of those lands. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and referred to a Select Committee, 


And on Monday, June 11, the Lords following 
were named of the Committee :— 


Ld. President V. Halifax 

M. Lansdowne L. Blantyre 

E. Doncaster L. Harris 

E. Malmesbury L. Silchester 

E. Powis L. Portman 

E. Nelson L. Stanley of Alderley 
E. Morley L. Northbrook 

V. Eversley 


COMPANIES’ ACT (1862) AMENDMENT 
BILL—(No. 124.) 
(The Lord Stanley of Alderley.) 
COMMITTEE, 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 


Moved, ‘* That the House do now resolve 
itself into a Committee.”—( The Lord 
Stanley of Alderley.) 


Lorp REDESDALE said, that that Bill 
had been introduced to enable companies 
with shares of large amount, which they 
had a difficulty in disposing of, to reduce 
their shares to a lower amount, whereby it 
would be more in the power of persons of 
small means to become possessed of them. 
The companies would thus get rid of a 
liability to which they were now subject. 
He did not think it would be right to give 
those facilities to the extent proposed by 
that measure ; for one probable result would 
be to transfer the shares to a less respounsi- 
ble class of persons. A limit should, he 
thought, be imposed—as, for example, that 
the shares should not be reduced to more 
than one-half, or, at most, one-quarter of 
their present amount. As the Bill stood, 
shares of £100 might be divided into ten 
shares of £10 each. 

Lorv OVERSTONE said, he thought 
the Chairman of Committees had rendered 
very good service in bringing the subject 
before their Lordships. These shares were 
little else but gambling symbols used not 
for the purpose of promoting industry, but 
to facilitate practices which had about as 
much relation to honest industry as the ex- 
change of cards over a gaming table, or 
any other device by which property in the 
possession of one person was to be trans- 
ferred to the pockets of another. There 
was no Return of the present number of 
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these shares in joint-stock companies; but 
in 1864 he moved for Returns from which 
it appeared that in May of that year the 
‘number of shares created up to that time in 
companies of limited liability amounted to 
42,000,000. He moved for the Return 
in the hope that it might tend to check 
such reckless proceedings ; but he feared 
the hope had proved vain and delusive, for 
beyond doubt this abuse of credit and 
reckless gambling in these shares had 
been carried on with increased activity. 
He had another Return which showed 
that during the sixteen months from 
January, 1863, to May, 1864, no 
less than 13,350,000 shares were cre- 
ated. What was the number in exist- 
ence when the panic set in he was 
unable to state. Was it wise, right, or 
justifiable to pass an Act for splitting up 
and thus causing an extensive multiplica- 
tion of these shares? If they were to be 
thus multiplied, they would find their way 
into the possession of a more ignorant and 
a poorer class of investors, and great loss 
and distress might be thereby occasioned. 
When these companies under limited lia- 
bility were first got up, the shares were as 
low as 10s. and £1, and it was only ne- 
cessary to refer to the proceedings of the 
Bankruptey Court to see how the humbler 
classes might be wronged by these com- 
panies. All the Commissioners — Fane, 
Holroyd, and Fonblanque— had pointed 
out the folly of engaging in companies of 
this description; and had used language 
of the severest censure in regard to the 
conduct of those who had promoted them. 
A leading counsel engaged in the Bank- 
ruptey Court emphatically declared that 
“limited companies ’’ were a ‘‘ mockery, 
8 delusion, and a snare.” These com- 
panies were now dealing with shares of a 
greater number and larger amount. One 
illustration of the danger of investing money 
in companies of this description might be 
given. The house of Overend, Gurney, 
and Co., once a large and important estab- 
lishment in the City, and enjoying the 
highest credit, was at length carried on 
with great indiscretion and sustained many 
very heavy losses. Under the weight of 
these transactions the firm sought to 
avert the impending evil by converting 
it into a joint-stock company, limited, 
The number of shares was 100,000 of £50 
each, of which £15 were paid up. The 
sum of £500,000 was given for the good- 
will of the business. What was the re- 
sult? The transfer was accomplished in 
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August, 1865, and in May of the present 
year the concern became insolvent, There 
were 2,300 shareholders thus suddenly 
involved in this catastrophe. The in- 
debtedness of the company was esti- 
mated at £18,000,000, the shareholders 
had already lost the whole of the £15 per 
share they had paid up, and a further call 
of £20 per share would probably be re- 
quired to discharge the engagements of 
the company. He was informed that letters 
were received from females in great dis- 
tress, from retired officers of the army and 
navy, who were unable to pay heavy calls, 
and to avoid which exile from the coun- 
try was in many cases contemplated. 
That being the state of the case, 2,300 
shareholders in that concern alone being 
placed in such a situation, was it the desire 
of the Government that the £50 shares 
should be reduced to £10, and that the 
suffering caused by such failures should 
be more widely shared and extended to 
those who, from their position, would be 
less able to take care of themselves, 
or to bear the pressure? There were 
many other cases which offered but 
a repetition of the same consequences. 
There were the cases of Barned and Co., 
and the Consolidated Bank, and it was an- 
nounced that morning that a great con- 
cern, known as the Agra and Masterman’s 
Bank, had suspended payment, a bank 
having establishments at Calcutta, Bom- 
bay, Madras, Lahore, Kurrachee, Shang- 
hai, Hong-Kong, Melbourne, and Sydney. 
That company was formed of two concerns, 
both of which as long as they remained in 
the hands of private individuals possessed 
excellent connections and high credit. The 
Agra Bank was created in 1833, and ob- 
tained a high reputation for the amount of 
its business and the prudence of its manage- 
ment. Masterman and Co. was also a bank 
of high standing in the City. But in an 
evil hour both these valuable houses ecom- 
bined together under the fatal mgis of 
limited liability, and the result was that: 
two years after the combination these 
two concerns, previously prosperous and 
in high credit, had suspended payment. 
In that concern there were, he was in- 
formed, 60,000 shares and 900 share- 
holders; and was it a matter to be re- 
gretted that the shares had not been smaller 
in amount, and the loss, therefore, more 


widely diffused, and amongst classes less 
able to bear it? He had taken carenot to be 
carried away in this matter by any per- 
sonal ¢rotehet, but had fortified his opi- 
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nions by the safe and reliable judgment of 
those who from their experience were en- 
titled to respect. When, after the second 
reading of the Bill, his attention was called 
to this matter, he consulted two gentlemen 
connected with the City of calm and un- 
biased judgment. Both of those gentlemen 
were wholly unconnected with transactions 
of this nature, but both held positions 
which required them to watch the money- 
market day by day, for the purpose of 
giving to those with whom they were con- 
nected sound, judicious, and reliable advice 
in matters of this nature. One of those 
gentlemen, speaking of the manner in which 
companies were concocted, said— 

“There is no doubt that the facility given to 
the formation of companies with limited liability 
has led to great frauds in their concoction, great 
frauds in the issuing of shares, and also to a sys- 
tem of reckless advances which has helped to bring 
about the present trials.” 


The other gentleman, who had equal op- 
portunities of constant observation, aided 
by a knowledge of transactions arising out 
of shares, wrote— 


“Your Lordship will permit me to express an 
opinion that the issue of shares at a small nominal 
value is calculated to lure into the field of specu- 
lative enterprizes a class of investors of humbler 
position and more easily to be misled than even 


those who have of late had such sad experience of 
the evils attending the folly of becoming co-part- 
ners in schemes of which they could have no per- 
sonal knowledge whatever.” 

The system had undoubtedly received a 
severe check, and it would, at all events, be 
some time before they heard of the further 
concoction of similar concerns. For the 
sake, therefore, of all honest dealing and the 
success of legitimate commerce, he im- 
plored their Lordships neither directly nor 
indireetly to give additional liberty or pro- 
longed existence to a system which had 
been attended by such serious failures, and 
which had proved, as he had predicted 
would be the case, the means of spread- 
ing so much ruin and misery throughout 
the community. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY ac- 
knowledged how utterly incompetent he 
was to contend with the noble Lord upon a 
subject with which he was so familiar, and 
upon which his authority wae so justly ap- 
pealed to; but the whole tenor of the 
noble Lord’s argument had been not so 
much against the Bill as a revival of his 
old denunciations against the system of 
limited liability. He doubted whether the 
failures instanced by the noble Lord had 
at all resulted from the adoption of the 


Lord Overstone 


{LORDS} 
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principle of limited liability. To show 
the evils of the system, the noble Lord 
had put prominently forward the failure 
of Overend and Gurney. He (Lord Stan- 
ley of Alderley) agreed that no house had 
stood higher in the world for experience, 
integrity, and good management ; but the 
cause of the failure was losses incurred 
by the concern before it became a limited 
liability company; so that the fall of that 
magnificent establishment was due to the 
time when it was conducted on those prin. 
ciples which the noble Lord considered the 
only safe and sound principles for the con- 
duct of commercial transactions. One of 
the great Banks, too, which had recently 
failed, and which he understood had failed 
more disastrously than any other Bank, 
was not a limited liability company. He 
referred to the Bank of London. With 
regard to that and others which had failed, 
there was no reason to suppose that the 
creditors would lose anything. In all 
previous commercial crises which had oc- 
curred in this country very great disasters 
ensued, and there had been very great 
losses experienced by all the creditors 
of the banks that failed, when those 
banks were in the hands of private indi- 
viduals and the liability was unlimited. 
But he believed that as yet no bank with 
limited liability had failed to pay its cre- 
ditors all that was due to them ; and it 
stood to reason that when the liability was 
distributed over a large number of share- 
holders, and there was a large portion of 
the subscriptions to the shares unpaid, it 
was more likely that means would be found 
to provide for the liquidation of debts than 
under the old system. What they had to con- 
sider with regard to this Bill was whether, 
by allowing the partners in these companies 
to reduce the value of their shares, they 
would in any way deteriorate the security 
the creditors of such companies possessed 
under the existing law. He could not see 
how the public could be injured or how the 
security of the creditors could be diminished 
by permitting a man holding a share of the 
value of £100 to divide it into ten parts of 
the value of £10 each, to be held by ten 
different individuals. On the contrary, he 
thought the probability was that the man 
with the £100 share would be less likely 
to pay the amount due upon it than if the 
liability were distributed in smaller sums 
over a larger number of holders, and the 
holder of the small share would only be 
liable to pay the nominal price of his 
shares. It should not be overlooked 
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that as the law now stood the amount 
of the shares might be whatever the 
company chose to fix upon — £100, 
£50, or £10, and, therefore, there was 
no absolute objection to £10 shares. 
He quite agreed with the noble Lord 
the Chairman of Committees that there 
should be some limit, and that it was 
not desirable to go below £10. He pro- 

sed to introduce provisions which, he 
coat, would satisfy his noble Friend in 
that respect. All the arguments made 
use of by the noble Lord behind him (Lord 
Overstone) against this measure were in 
reality directed against the principle of 
limited liability. While admitting that 
many persons preferred the old system 
under which the financial affairs of the 
country were conducted by a few great 
capitalists, he could not but think that 
the nation had derived much advantage 
from the establishment of joint-stock com- 
panies based on the limited liability prin- 
ciple, which diminished the monopoly of 
joint capitalists, whereby a number of 
people possessed of small capital were 
enabled to undertake important enterprizes. 
He must further remind their Lordships that 
it was not the duty of Parliament to en- 
force prudence upon people as to the way 
in which they should invest their money, 
although the Legislature might take care 
that sufficient security was given to the 
ereditors of the companies to which he had 
referred. In his opinion, such security was 
amply provided for by the present Bill. He 
trusted their Lordships would not prevent 
the Bill from going into Committee. 

Lorv OVERSTONE wished to state 
that the noble Lord had misunderstood 
what he had said with regard to Overend, 
Gurney, and Company. What he had said 
was, that by recent legislation the losses 
of the company had been distributed among 
2,300 shareholders. 

Eart GREY said, that after the state- 
ment of the noble Lord (Lord Overstone) he 
had expected an explanation from the noble 
Lord the Postmaster General which would 
have shown that the Bill before the House 
was intended to answer some useful pur- 
pose. The noble Lord had not, however, 
stated any ground whatever which could 
induce their Lordships to pass the Bill; 
but, on the contrary, had furnished them 
with a good argument against it by stating 
that, under the existing law, companies 
were free to make their shares of whatever 
value they chose. They might, therefore, 
have done themselves what this Bill pro- 
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posed to do for them. Why had they not 
done so? Was it proper for the Legisla- 
ture to give facilities to those who had been 
guilty of great imprudence to divide their 
shares, and thus to enable them the more 
easily to transfer to other persona the con- 
sequence of their recklessness? The noble 
Lord said that Parliament was not bound 
to provide prudence for private individuals. 
In that proposition he entirely concurred ; 
but, at the same time, it was the duty of the 
Legislature to take care so to frame the 
law as not to give improper encouragement 
toa spirit of gambling. The effect of recent 
legislation had been most mischievous in 
stimulating such a spirit already too pre- 
valent. It was not fair to the parties who 
had had dealings with these companies that 
their constitution should be altered as this 
Bill proposed toallow. The companies had 
the power of breaking up and re-forming 
themselves, according to their own notions, 
and there was not the slightest ground for 
Parliament interfering to alter the arrange- 
ment which they had voluntarily entered 
into. Under these circumstances he begged 
to move that the Bill be committed that day 
three months. 


An Amendment moved, to leave out 
(**now’’) and insert (“this Day Three 
Months.” )—(Earl Grey.) 


Lorpv TEYNHAM agreed with the 
noble Lords who Mad just addressed the 
House, that a very important principle was 
involved in this apparently unpretending 
Bill, but he could assure their Lordships 
that the measure, as it stood, would be 
received as a boon by many persons. The 
noble Earl who had just sat down spoke 
of the power the companies now possessed 
of dissolving and of reconstituting them- 
selves with shares reduced in value, but 
that operation would entail such a loss of 
business, such a scattering of connection, 
such a loss of interest upon money, and 
of time, as rendered it practically very 
difficult to be performed. The Bill before 
their Lordships permitted the parties con- 
cerned to do cheaply and speedily, and 
without any injury to their business, that 
which they could now do in a roundabout 
and expensive way. So much was an alter- 
ation of the kind proposed in the Bill 
required that some companies had been 
debating whether it would not be prudent 
for them to apply for a private Act of 
Parliament to enable them to reduce the 
value of their shares. He thought it most 
unreasonable to prevent a company which 
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might have been established under the be- 
lief that it could employ a large capital, 
from reducing the value of its shares when 
it was ascertained by experience that a 
smaller capital would be sufficient. In 
some cases promoters and directors might 
think so highly of their connection as to 
expect to get their capital subscribed by 
fixing the shares at a high price ; but from 
disturbance in trade or other causes it 
might be found impossible to obtain, at 
the high figures, the amount of capital 
required. Again, persons were often un- 
able to dispose of their shares when cir- 
cumstances required that they should do so, 
in consequence of their high amount, but 
were they subdivided, no such difficulty 
would be experienced. The passing of the 
Bill was awaited with some impatience by 
a number of the companies specially con- 
cerned ; but he did not see why the Go- 
vernment should have limited its operation 
to £10, for, in his opinion, the companies 
formed for the purpose of supplying the 
necessaries of life, and the shares of which 
were as low as £2 or even less, would 
compare favourably with undertakings of 
a higher denomination in the excellence of 
their management, and in the rate of profit 
they yielded. Those companies, indeed, 
would sooner or later compete with savings 
banks as a mode of investment. 


On Question, That (‘* now ”) stand Part 
of the Motion ? their Lordships divided :— 
Contents 14; Not-Contents 17: Majo- 
rity 3 :—Resolved in the Negative, and 
House to be in Committee this Day Three 
Months. 
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CHARITABLE TRUSTS DEEDS ENROLMENT 
BILL [H.L. | 
A Bill to make further Provision for the en- 
rolment of certain Deeds, Assurances, and other 
Instruments relating to Charitable Trusts—Was 
presented by The Lorp CuanceLuor; read 1*, 
(No. 146.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Eight o'clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, June 7, 1866. 


MINUTES. ]—Serzect Commirrer—Second Re- 
port—On Superior Courts of Common Law 
and Courts of Chancery (England and Ireland), 
presented, 

Pusuic Bitts—Committee— Representation of the 
People [68], and Redistribution of Seats 

138]; Standards of Weights, Measures, and 

coinage * [166]; National Gallery Enlarge- 
ment (re-comm) * [124]; Transubstantiation, 
&c., Declaration Abolition [82], debate ad- 
journed. 

Report—Standards of Weights, Measures, and 
Coinage * [166]; National Gallery Enlarge- 
ment (re-comm.)* [124]. 


ANNUITIES—EXCHEQUER BILLS. 
QUESTION. 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he wished to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, Whether the amount of the 
Annuities for lives and terms of years, 
granted on account of Exchequer Bills, 
cancelled in 1830-31, pursuant to the Act 
11 Geo. IV. ec. 26, is included in columns 
3, 4, 7, and 8 of the Return, No. 290, of 
the present Session ? 

Mr. CHILDERS replied that the 
amount of the Annuities referred to were 
included in columns 3, 4, 7, and 8, having 
been put there in compliance with a dis- 
tinct Order of the House. He proposed, 
however, to lay upon the table a document 
in which the amount for each year would 
be given in a distinct column. 


ARMY—ARTILLERY—GUNS AND GUN- 
COTTON.—QUESTION. 

Sir GEORGE STUCKLEY said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether the penetration of va- 
rious Guns have been tested against works 
faced with granite ; and, if so, would he be 


pleased to lay before the House the official 
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Report upon such experiments; and, 
whether the Gun-Cotton Commission have 

reported ; and, if the Commission have 

not reported, when the Report may be ex- 
ected ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON re- 
plied that experiments had been made to 
test the penetration of various kinds of 
guns against granite, and that Reports had 
been received both from the Engineer and 
Artillery officers ; but as additional expe- 
riments were about to take place he thought 
they had better be completed before any 
Report was laid on the table. The Gun- 
Cotton Commission were engaged in a 
laborious, and, to some extent, hazardous, 
investigation, and it would be some time 
before their Report would be ready. 


IRELAND—THE MILITIA AND THE 
FENIANS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WHALLEY said, he rose to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, What is 
the cause of the Militia not being called 
out this year in Ireland ; and whether, in 
particular, it is owing to the knowledge or 
belief that a large proportion of that Force 
is or has been in complicity with the Fenian 
conspiracy ; and, if so, whether the Go- 
vernment are prepared to furnish the House 
with further information as to the nature 
and extent of such complicity ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE: 
Sir, I think the hon. Gentleman is not 
aware that I have answered his question 
several times before. I made a statement 
on the subject in a recent debate raised by 
the hon. Member for the King’s County 
(Sir Patrick O’Brien), and I have nothing 
to add to the statement I then made. 


RINDERPEST IN THE ISLE OF MAN: 
QUESTION. 

Sm ANDREW AGNEW said, he would 
beg to ask the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council, If it is true 
that Rinderpest has broken out in the Isle 
of Man, appearing there last week in five 
places almost simultaneously ; and if the 
information he has received leads to the 
belief that these outbreaks can be traced 
to distinct sources of infection ; or whether 
it would appear that the disease has taken 
an epidemic form, and that all or any of 
these cases have originated spontaneously? 

Mr. BRUCE said, in reply, that in con- 
sequence of a communication received last 
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week from the Lieutenant Governor of the 
Isle of Man, an experienced inspector was 
sent, who arrived on Friday. His last 
letter was dated Monday, the 4th instant. 
In that letter he stated that though the ap- 
pearancesof the disease were similar to those 
of rinderpest, he was not yet prepared to 
give a decided opinion of the character of 
the disease which had appeared in that 
island, or that it was rinderpest. He had 
not expressed any opinion as to the cause 
of the appearance of disease in that 
island. 


PRINCESS MARY OF CAMBRIDGE, 
QUEEN’S MESSAGE. 


Queen’s Message [5th June] considered 
in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Queen’s Message read. 


Tae CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER: In pursuance of an Order made 
upon a former day, I rise to submit a pro- 
posal to the Committee with a view to 
a further provision for the Princess Mary 
of Cambridge upon the occasion of her 
marriage. The character of the Princess 
is one happily well known both to the public 
at large and to many persons Members of 
this House and Members of the other House 
of Parliament, who have been permitted 
to live in habits of intercdurse with her 
illustrious family ; and I am very happy to 
think that, as far as experience has enabled 
the people of this country to form a judg- 
ment respecting the illustrious person to 
whom she is about to be united in marriage, 
that judgment is not less favourable. 
Prince Teck is by no means unknown to 
many of us. This is not the first occasion 
of his appearance among us ; and wherever 
he has been known, I may say without fear 
of contradiction, the impression made by 
the qualities of his mind is eminently satis- 
factory. The subject of a further provision 
for the Princess Mary of Cambridge, in 
the event of the Princess forming a matri- 
monial connection, was brought under the 
notice of Lord Palmerston during the last 
autumn—at the period which nearly coin- 
cided with the dissolution of Parliament. 
The settlement made on the Princess Mary 
at a former period was a settlement of the 
sum of £3,000 a year; but Lord Palmer- 
ston was strongly of opinion that such a 
sum could hardly be regarded as adequate 
for the due support of the Princess in the 
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marriage state, unless it should be her for- 
tune to be united with some one possessed 
of great wealth. That opinion of Lord 
Palmerston, formed by him in his capacity 
as head of the Government, was commu- 
nicated by him to the family of the illus- 
trious Princess, and it is a circumstance 
which I doubt not the House will take into 
its consideration. With respect to incomes 
granted—freely and liberally granted—by 
Parliament to members of the Royal 
Family, I venture again to remind the 
House that these illustrious personages are 
not so free as we are, that they do not 
enjoy the same degree of liberty as we do, 
with respect to the manner in which they 
live and the appearance they are called to 
present to the public. If any of us finds 
that the scale of his expenditure bears an 
inconvenient relation to his means, there is 
comparatively little difficulty in contracting 
it. But the members of the Royal Family 
are felt to be in a peculiar sense, 1 may 
almost say the property, certainly the sub- 
jects of the deepest concern and interest 
to the nation; and the nation would feel 
that it was itself disparaged unless the 
members of that Family residing within 
its limits—where there was no cause con- 
nected with their own conduct to account 
for the deficiency —were enabled to main- 
tain a certain appearance and a certain 
dignity of station. That is an important 
consideration which I hope will also weigh 
with the House. Now, Sir, it has been 
an eminently satisfactory circumstance upon 
several occasions on which communications 
more or less analogous to these have been 
made to Parliament during recent years, 
that the person who has been responsible 
for submitting it has uniformly been able 
to state that the marriages formed in the 
British Royal Family during our recollec- 
tion have been marriages not founded upon 
political considerations, nor upon any se- 
condary or conventional rule, but marriages 
rooted in that depth and strength of personal 
attachment, whichis the only true foundation 
and which affords the only solid prospect of 
domestic felicity. There has been no case, 
I believe, in which that statement could be 
made with more undoubted confidence than 
the case which it is now my duty to sub- 
mit to the decision of the Committee. I 
think the House will also be disposed to 
recollect that the branch of the Royal 
Family to which the Princess Mary belongs, 
though not numerous in itself, is strongly 
united by ties of affection. Both as sister 
and as child the Princess is deeply attached 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


Princess Mary 
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to those whose domestic happiness this 
circumstance so nearly concerns, and under 
the arrangement now contemplated, it af- 
fords them the greatest pleasure and satis- 
faction that they are not likely to be de- 
prived of her society—that her lot and that 
of her husband will still be cast in this 
country, so that the union of family which 
the public heretofore has been accustomed 
to rejoice in will be continued. Nor can 
we, on an occasion of this kind, refrain 
from calling to mind that good, benevolent, 
and kindly Prinee, the late Duke of Cam- 
bridge, who endeared himself to all classes 


| of the community, not only by his genial 


manners, and Royal courtesy, but by the 
deep and unfeigned interest which he took 
and testified by his liberality, in every de- 
sign calculated to promote the welfare of 
his countrymen. The Committee, probably, 
will not think it necessary to examine 
minutely the cases in which at former pe- 
riods the House was invited, after once 
having considered the provision to be made 
for a member of the Royal Family, to make 
an addition to that provision. There is 


indeed one instance which it may be expe- 
dient to refer to—that of the Princess 
Sophia of Gloucester in 1806—where the 
provision which had formerly been fixed at 


a smaller sum was, upon the proposal of 
Lord Henry Petty (afterwards Lord Lans- 
downe), then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
enlarged to the sum which it is our intention 
to propose om the present occasion—that is 
to say, to a provision of £5,000 a year. 
The Princess Mary of Cambridge is already 
in possession of an annuity for life of 
£3,000, and the proposal I have to make 
is that £2,000 a year be added to that 
sum. And, Sir, I beg the Committee to 
observe that, in making that proposal, we 
do not at all desire—on the contrary, we 
should deprecate—any attempt to bind the 
future liberality of the House in other cases. 
We think it best to present this claim to 
the House as a whole. It is upon the 
consideration of the entire circumstances 
that Her Majesty’s Government have come 
to the conclusion that such a demonstration 
of the liberality of Parliament might be 
fairly and justly made. And we should by 
no means wish it to be considered that any 
general rule was to be established whereby 
in the event of marriage and residence in 
England — whatever the other cireum- 
stances of the case might be—a ground 
was to be laid for a new application to 
Parliament, after an arrangement had once 


been made for the illustrious person affected. 
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We deprecate all inferences of that nature 
which may be drawn from the present pro- 
posal. Itis on a general view of the 
circumstances of the case that we are of 
opinion that the provision we now propose 
is a liberal, yet a moderate and just, provi- 
sion, and one, therefore, which we can ask 
not only with propriety, but with confi- 
dence, from the vote of the House of 
Commons. These, briefly stated, are the 
grounds upon which I will place in your 
hands, Sir, a Motion to the effect that on 
this most happy occasion—as I am certain 
all Members of this House will feel it to 
be—an annual sum of £2,000 be granted 
to Her Majesty as an annuity settled on 
Her Royal Highness the Princess Mary of 
Cambridge. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I rise to second the 
proposition; and from the manner in which 
it has been received by the Committee I 
feel sure that the House takes a deep in- 
terest in the happiness of the Princess, 
and gladly avails itself of the opportunity 
to express its very best wishes for the 
happiness of the auspicious union. 

Sir WILLIAM HUTT said, that hav- 
ing enjoyed an opportunity during his re- 
cent residence at Vienna of observing the 
feelings with which Prince Teck was re- 
garded in his own country, he hoped a word 
from him would not be considered mis- 
placed. He had the satisfaction of testi- 
fying that the Prince of Teck was distin- 
guished by intellectual and moral qualities, 
by character and by conduct, which com- 
manded for him the sincere respect and 
goodwill of every one by whom he was 
known. He begged to offer his sincere 
congratulations to the Princess Mary upon 
the approaching event, and to the illustrious 
family which she was about to join. 


Resolved, That the annual sum of Two Thou- 
sand Pounds be granted to Her Majesty, out of 
the Consolidated Fund of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, the said Annuity to be settled on Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Mary Adelaide Wilhelmina 
Elizabeth, younger daughter of [lis late Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge, for her life, in 
such manner as Her Majesty shall think proper, 
and to commence from the date of the Marriage 
of Her Royal Highness with his Serene Highness 
Francis Paul Louis Alexander, Prince of Teck ; 
such Annuity to be in addition to the Annuity 
now enjoyed by Her Royal Highness under the 
Act of the thirteenth and fourteenth years of Her 
present Majesty, cap. 77. 


House resumed, 


Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow. 
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REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL [Bu 68.], AND RE-DISTRIBUTION 

OF SEATS BILL—[Bux 138.] 

(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir George 
Grey, Mr. Villiers. ) 
COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Bills considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Preamble. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER, in moving to leave out the words 
‘for Counties, Cities, and Boroughs,’’ and 
after ‘‘ Wales” to insert the words “ and 
to make further Provision for the Distri- 
bution of Seats in Parliament,” and to 
leave out ‘‘ Franchise,’’ and insert ‘* Re- 
presentation of the People,” said, that 
these were the first of a series of verbal 
Amendments standing in his name upon 
the Notice Paper, all of which were to be 
considered as strietly technical alterations, 
necessary for the purpose of carrying out 
the union of the two Bills. It might be 
necessary for the Government, hereafter, 
to give notice of Amendments relating to 
other matters, but it had been thought 
best to keep them completely separate. 

Preamble amended accordingly. 


Clause 1 (Short Title of Act) agreed to. 
Clause 2 (Application of Act) agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Interpretation of Terms). 

Mr. HUNT suggested that as this was 
the Interpretation Clause, relating to and 
governing the whole Bill, it might be ad- 
visable before agreeing to it to see what 
changes were introduced into the Bill. He 
therefore moved that the clause be post- 


poned. 
Tue CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
| QUER said, as far as he was able to judge, 








the suggestion of the hon. Gentleman was 
\ good one; and but that he wished to 

adhere rigidly to the terms of the Instruc- 
| tions under which the Bills had been re- 
| ferred to the Committee he might himself 
| have recommended the adoption of the 

course which had now been proposed. 


Clause postponed. 
Part I.—Franchise.— 
County and Borough Franchises. 
Clause 4 (Occupation Franchise for Vo- 
ters in Counties). 


Tur CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: The fourth clause of the Bill, 


[ Committee— Clause 4. 














Representation of 
which relates to the county franchise, and 
which is one of the main members of the 
measure—one of its leading provisions—it 
has occurred that an additional importance 
has been attached to it, from the amount 
of notice which the subject of it has re- 
ceived during the discussions on the Bill, 
and from the important Amendment of 
which notice has been given by my right 
hon. Friend the Member for the University 
of Cambridge (Mr. Walpole). I will en- 
deavour to state clearly the view the Go- 
vernment take of this clause, considered on 
its merits, and then I will advert to the 
terms of my right hon. Friend’s Amend- 
ment. Were we now discussing the mat- 
ter in the House, where there is only 
power to any Gentleman to speak once, I 
would reserve any comment on the clause ; 
but as we are speaking here with an inde- 
finite liberty of speech, I think it will be 
more convenient to those who are to come 
after me if I now state, as far as I can, all 
that it may be necessary for me to say on 
the subject of this clause. As I have 
already said, this clause is one of the lead- 
ing and capital provisions of the Bill. But 
there are two points in connection with it 
to which I ought to advert ; because, if 1 
did not, it might tend to some extent to 
fetter the discussion on the clause. The 
first of them is that I should refer to that 
provision of the Bill which allows lease- 
holders, within the limits of Parliamentary 
boroughs, to vote in the quality of lease- 
holders in the county within which the 
borough is situated, provided the leasehold 
is not one conferring a borough qualifica- 
tion. Now we intimated, at a very early 
period of the debate, that this provision 
was a matter open for re-consideration. I 
think, however, it is due to the Committee 
to state by what process it was we were 
led to insert such a provision in the Bill. 
Now, Sir, in our view a different account 
should be given of the relative nature of 
the county representation and borough 
representation from that which I am aware 
is in vogue on the other side of the House. 
We do not admit that the county and 
borough representations were different ori- 
ginally, by either the letter or the spirit of 
the Constitution, as is now sometimes 
supposed, with reference either to the in- 
terests of parties or the separation of what 
are called the urban and the rural interests 
and a certain equipoise of those two re- 
presentations. We read the meaning of 
the arrangement in the provision in which 
we find that while the franchise was given 
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for counties in respect of property that 
franchise ran evenly and regularly through 
the entire of the counties, there being no 
exception save those of cities which were 
counties in themselves. At the same time 
it was the practice of the Constitution, 
wherever from a variety of circumstances 
a community were aggregated together, to 
invest that community with a right of re- 
presentation, and that representation forms 
the whole body of the city and borough 
constituency ; but, according to the prac- 
tice of the Constitution, this was without 
the slightest prejudice to the right of the 
inhabitants of those boroughs to be repre- 
sented in Parliament in respect of their 
property. In this state of things the Re- 
form Act introduced two innovations. The 
first of these was one which took away from 
the county freeholder his right to vote by 
reason of his freehold in cases where that 
freehold conferred a borough franchise. 
That, I believe, was an original part of 
the Reform Act. tall events, it is one 
of its provisions. Another innovation in- 
troduced in the Reform Bill—introduced 
undoubtedly in a very great degree to give 
effect to those ideas of difference between 
the urban and rural representations to 
which I have alluded—was the £50 occu- 
pation clause. But while that proposal 
was made from the opposite side of the 
House, it received a large amount of sup- 
port from those who usually voted with the 
Government of Earl Grey, as being a mea- 
sure of additional enfranchisement, and an 
enfranchisement of a class to whose intel- 
ligence and position no just exception 
could be taken. I am not now speaking 
in censure of the clause ; but it is to those 
recent innovations alone that can be traced, 
as I apprehend, the doctrine which is now 
so much in favour with so many Members of 
this House. In proceeding to consider the 
state of the representation of the people it 
was quite obvious to us—as it has been 
obvious to all who have dealt with the 
subject for the last fifteen years—that an 
essential provision of any measure of Re- 
form which could be expected to receive, 
and ought to receive, any support in Par- 
liament, must be in counties a considerable 
reduction of the occupation franchise. But 
in thus reducing the occupation franchise, 
which we thought it quite necessary to do, 
we felt it only right and fair to see whether 
there was any considerable class of interests 
strictly proprietary, which, according to the 
ancient spirit and practice of the Constitu- 
tion, ought to be represented in counties, 
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and which we might introduce with the 
new and considerable mass of occupiers 
which we were about to create by a reduc- 
tion of the franchise, with a view to main- 
tain in the county representation, as far as 
possible, that strength and permanence 
of proprietary interest which was the ori- 
ginal—and perhaps I am not going too far 
in saying the exclusive—basis of the county 
franchise. Therefore, in looking back into 
the Reform Act, it was obvious that an ano- 
maly was introduced by it. The leasehold 
franchise for counties was then introduced 
for the first time, and according to the an- 
cient practice of the Constitution that might 
be acquired in towns—that is, a town lease- 
hold not conferring the franchise in the 
town would be introduced as a county quali- 
fication. It seems to have been thought 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite that this pro- 
vision was one eminently opposed to their 
interests. That is not at all the view 
which we have taken. This is not only a 
proprietary interest, but a proprietary in- 
terest in the hands of persons who, for the 
most part, are holders of leaseholds in 
plurality—in many cases of a very consi- 
derable number. A man who holds one 
leasehold ordinarily resides on it, and so 
residing he would not have a vote under 
this clause. But men holding this descrip- 
tion of leasehold generally do not reside on 
it. They generally belong to the class 
possessing property, and, with regard to 
the votes of this class, I think Gentlemen 
opposite have no reason to be dissatisfied 
with the share of them, which on all occa- 
sions they obtain. But the clause has evi- 
dently proved one extremely objectionable 
to hon. Gentlemen on the other side the 
House, and in fairness I am compelled to 
admit to the right hon. Member for North 
Staffordshire (Mr. Adderley) that with 
the necessarily imperfect information we 
could obtain as to the operation of the 
clause, we were not aware there would 
be eases—although I believe the in- 
stances would be extremely few in which 
an influence would be exercised by that 
class in the constituency of particular 
counties or divisions of counties, certainly 
out of proportion to what we think ought 
to be brought to bear in any case. That 
being so, we have also taken in view the 
imperfect representation of property in 
those counties as a theoretical imperfection 
because for all practical purposes pro- 
perty is amply and fully represented—and 
though we should be glad to qualify the ad- 
mission of a large number of occupiers into 
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the county constituency, by making an ad- 
dition to the votes by tenure, either in this 
form, or in any other form that might be 
suggested, in such constituencies, yet, un- 
der the circumstances of the case, and 
seeing no object connected with the clause 
besides that which I have stated—admitting 
the occasional and incidental objection 
which in particular cases may tell against 
it, and being anxious to avoid as far as 
possible matters of controversy — we are 
willing to withdraw that proposal from the 
arena, and when we come to that part of 
the Bill I will ask leave todo so. There 
is another subject connected with this matter 
on which I should be glad to say a word— 
that is, the consideration of expense, which 
may be said—particularly in the case of 
counties—to have a tendency to grow with 
the growing number of the constituency. 
We are very sensible of the evils attendant 
on & great expenditure at elections. These 
are of an intense and, so to say, fatal cha- 
racter where connected with corrupt practi- 
ces ; but even where they are not itis a 
great public mischief that the road to this 
House should be barred by the necessity of 
an expenditure of large sums of money. I 
am not now going into the opinions which 
may be held as to the particular methods 
by which such expenditure may be re- 
strained—I am not going to give an opinion 
now even in favour of attempting to gain 
that end by clauses in the present Bill. 
That is a matter which I think may justly 
be held over, as it is a matter for consider-. 
ation whether the subject can be best dealt 
with in a Bill of this kind, where it would 
be mixed up.with much contentious matter, 
or whether it can best be dealt with in a 
Bill devoted to that object alone, as being 
an object in which all persons have a com- 
mon interest, and the consideration of which 
ought to be approached without any dis- 
turbing bias. Undoubtedly, however, it is 
our opinion, and I wish it to be strongly 
expressed, that it is the duty of Parliament 
to consider how it can adopt measures of 
vigour and efficacy for the purpose of re- 
straining the very large, mischievous, and 
injurious amount of what may be called the 
necessary expenditure, more particularly at 
county elections. I do not say that such 
a measure should not extend to boroughs, 
because they are not exempt from evils of 
the same description ; but a large portion 
of the evils of large expenditure, not con- 
nected with corrupt practices, are parti- 
cularly felt in the counties. 

And now, Sir, the House may justly ex- 
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pect me to say why it is that, when a pro- 
posal is made by a Gentleman in the con- 
ciliatory spirit of my right hon. Friend 
opposite, to raise the standard of the oc- 
cupation franchise in the counties—I am 
not sure whether he meant to £20 annual 
value or £20 rating, but that is immaterial 
as regards my present purpose—why, when 
such a proposal is made, we adhere to the 
proposal of a clear annual value of £14 as 
the basis of the occupation franchise in 
counties, Well, Sir, the first reason which 
I think it necessary to give—and it is one of 
which I can hardly describe the weight on 
my own mind—is this. We have thought 
it our duty, in approaching this question, 
to present to Parliament such a measure 
as might, in our hope and best judgment, 
amount to what is called a settlement of 
the question. Now, what had we to take 
into consideration? We had to take into 
consideration that repeatedly, on the pro- 
posal of a private Member, this House had 
by considerable majorities affirmed the 
principle of a £10 occupation franchise in 
counties. We had to take into considera- 
tion that in 1854 that proposal had been 
adopted by the Government—a Liberal 
Government undoubtedly, but still a Go- 
vernment under the direction of a nobleman 
whose name was in those days, I will not 
say universally, nor even generally, but, at 
all events, to some extent, accepted as a 
guarantee for the moderation of his political 
proposals by many Gentlemen who sit on 
the other side of the House—I mean Lord 
Aberdeen, Then we had to bear in mind 
that in 1859 there appeared in this House 
a Bill in which a £10 occupation franchise 
was proposed—advisedly and deliberately 
proposed—to Parliament by the Govern- 
ment of Lord Derby ; and of all the £10 
franchises which have been proposed theirs 
was the largest. It would have included 
the greatest number of voters, because 
it was a franchise which was dependent 
solely on an occupation of lands and tene- 
ments, irrespective of rating, irrespective 
of residence, and irrespective, if I re- 
member right, of even any building being 
on the ground, I do not say now whether 
that were a good extension of the £10 
franchise—I myself think it was far other- 
wise—but I speak of it as the most ex- 
tended form in which the £10 franchise 
was ever proposed. This question of the 
£10 occupation franchise was made the 
subject of much discussion in this House, 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Buckinghamshire, as the responsible 
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Minister of the Crown, is reported to have 
used, on the 28th of February, 1859, these 
words in reference to it— 

“With reference to the change of the county 
constituency from £50 to £20, I would venture 
to observe that, having given to this subject very 
considerable pains, so far asI can form an opinion, 
there is nothing which would make me trust the 
loyalty and respectability of one who lived in a 
£20 house in a county in preference to one who 
lived in a £10 house.”—{3 Hansard, clii. 994.] 
That was the opinion advisedly given by 
the right hon. Gentleman. Ido not quote 
it for the purpose of endeavouring to bind 
him to that opinion, but I quote it because 
declarations and proceedings of this kind 
emanating from a responsible Minister of 
the Crown, become part of the history of 
Parliament and of the country—part of 
the material which it is necessary for us to 
take under our view when we consider our 
relations to the people, what their just 
expectations may be, and how far we are 
bound in prudence, if not in honour, to go 
towards their fulfilment. That was the 
proposal contained in the Bill of 1859; 
and I need not remind the House that, 
minus only that portion of it which ex- 
tended a £10 occupation franchise to 
eases where there were no buildings on 
the land, it was embodied in the Bill of 
1860. When, therefore, we are told 
that we ought to settle this question on 
the principle of meeting half way those 
who differ from us, and of endeavouring 
to allay jealousy by aiming at union of 
sentiment, or, at all events, at union of 
decision—the House, I hope, will per- 
ceive that that is precisely what we have 
already done. We have gone back from 
the votes of this House, from our own 
proposals, and from the proposal of the 
Government of Lord Derby, in order to 
bring about that union of opinion and 
sentiment. I think, indeed, we have 
been somewhat trying the feelings and 
the temper of those who form the Reform 
party in this House and in the country 
by proposing the £14 clause. We our- 
selves had been parties to a £10 clause, 
and so had the party opposite been ; 
and I think we made some draught on 
the liberality, or, at all events, on the 
prudence and temper of the Reform party 
in the country when we declined to adopt 
a £10 and adopted a £14 occupation 
clause. It may possibly be said that the 
£10 occupation clause of Lord Derby 
was accompanied by a provision for the 
extinction forthwith of the voters within 
the limits of Parliamentary boroughs. 
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That was a great and a serious innova- 
tion on the Constitution, though I do not 
wish to comment on it from that point of 
view. It was pointed out that, independ- 
ently of political inexpediency, there was 
gross injustice in that disfranchisement, 
and during the short existence of that 
Bill the Government who were responsible 
for it admitted, by the mouth of the noble 
Lord the Member for King’s Lynn, that 
it was not expedient to apply the clause 
to the existing generation of freeholders. 
They were prepared, therefore, to go on 
with the existing generation of freeholders 
within boroughs retaining their votes for 
the county and to give at the same time a 
£10 occupation franchise in the sense I 
have described outside of the Parliamen- 
tary boroughs. Now, will any man tell 
me that if the £10 voters within the 
limits of boroughs were so very dangerous 
to what are called the interests of land, and 
so destructive to the Constitution, or if they 
gave such an overwhelming weight to any 
one of the parties represented in this House, 
that it was a satisfactory mode of dealing 
with the question to leave them where they 
were, to vote during the term of their na- 
tural lives? It is impossible that the Go- 


vernment of Lord Derby could have be- 
lieved that there was political insecurity in 
a £10 occupation franchise in counties 
without excluding voters within the limits 
of Parliamentary boroughs, for otherwise 
they never could have made the concession 
that the rights of the existing generation 


should be saved. Under all these cireum- 
stances, what we feel with regard to the 
most important point—the settlement of 
the question—is this. We may say, that 
as matters now stand, the £14 and £7 
franchise have been so frankly accepted by 
what may be called the Reform party in 
the country, and by the whole of that por- 
tion of the House which is more immedi- 
ately connected with that Reform party, 
that if this Bill is passed here and is as- 
sented to by the House of Lords, we can 
advise the assent of the Crown to it 
with a confident feeling that for a length 
of time this important question of the 
franchise is laid to sleep, and that Parlia- 
ment may betake itself in peace to the dis- 
charge of its other duties. Now, the whole 
of that immense advantage will be lost by 
the proposed alteration of the £14 fran- 
chise, and I trust that those who speak so 
much, and also, I doubt not, feel so much, 
about the necessity of settling this ques- 
tion, and about putting an end to the pos- 
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sibility, the likelihood, and the temptation 
of making it a subject of discussion from 
year to year, will be governed by this 
consideration—which I venture to say is 
all-important—in regard to the vote they 
give on the clause now before the Commit- 
tee. If that clause be altered in the way 
proposed by the right hon. Gentleman, I feel 
that virtually the engagement with those 
who may be called the Reform party will 
be at an end, and the prospect of a long 
tranquillity with regard to the subject of 
the franchise will naturally assume a diffe- 
rent character in consequence of the ending 
of that virtual engagement, But there is 
another consideration which I venture to 
urge, and to urge strongly, upon the Com- 
mittee. It has been the fashion in these 
discussions, in the criticisms made of the 
persons proposed to be admitted to the 
franchise, to draw, as I think, a very in- 
vidious distinction between the lower order 
or labouring class, and the middle class of 
the community. My right hon. Friend the 
Member for Calne (Mr. Lowe) is unbounded 
in his worship of the middle class. He 
quotes Aristotle to induce us to strengthen 
the Constitution in its middle—that is, to 
enfranchise the middle class. He says 
that the £10 franchise is excellent. He 
thinks, however, that there are some 
vicious elements, some dregs which settle 
at the bottom—that at £10 and a little 
way above it there are little impurities he 
does not like, but some small distance 
beyond that the constituencies become 
what may be called, generally speaking, 
immaculate constituencies. 1 quote that, 
as the extremest of extreme views, because 
that is the position which my right hon. 
Friend has appeared to take throughout this 
discussion. The enfranchisement, there- 
fore, of the middle class is admitted on all 
hands to be a good and salutary enfran- 
chisement ; and what we propose by this 
clause is neither more nor less than to 
complete the enfranchisement of the 
middle class. In the towns, with some 
exceptions, which we propose to remedy, it 
is complete already. In the counties it is 
admitted not to be complete; and we seek 
to complete it by this clause. Exception 
may be taken, perhaps, to the words I 
used when I stated that this was neither 
more nor less than the completion of the 
enfranchisement of the middle class, I 
admit that in one respect—that is, as re- 
spects one class of voters—it does more ; 
I refer to the small agricultural tenants 


paying rents between £14 and £10, who 
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do not belong to the middle classes which 
it will affeet. For instance, a blacksmith 
with a smithy and three or six acres of 
land—such a man would pay more than 
£14, but he could hardly be said to belong 
to the middle class, and I admit that there 
must be a portion of the tenantry of that 
character in the distinctive sense of the 
word, and who hardly do belong to the 
middle class. With such exceptions as 
these, I contend that the mass of the 
people proposed to be admitted at £14 are 
people who belong to the middle class of 
the community—of the lower portion of 
the middle class if you like, but still of 
the middle class as distinguished from the 
lower class of the people. 

In passing, let me say a word as to the 
reasons why we have not ealled for any in- 
formation in regard to the numbers of the 
labouring classes in the counties. Itis that 
we are not proposing to increase the weight 
of the labouring classes in the representa- 
tion of the counties. On the contrary, we 
are proposing to diminish the weight of 
the labouring classes in the representation 
of the counties—that fact is perfectly un- 
deniable. In the county representation 
the labouring class is chiefly among the 
40s. freeholders, and we are going to di- 
minish the proportion of the 40s. free- 
holders in the aggregate mass of the county 
constituency ; we are going, therefore, to 
diminish the power they will possess through 
the county vote. The consideration, which 
I hope will be recollected when hon. Gen- 
tlemen come to deal with us on the ques- 
tion of the borough vote, is, that this 
clause aims at completing the representa- 
tion of the middle class in counties. When 
you come to add to £14 of annual value 
what is necessary for repairs, insurance, 
and furniture, and the amount of rates and 
taxes, you will arrive at the conclusion 
that the man who lives in a £14 house 
spends £25 a year upon his residence ; 
and a man who spends £25 a year upon 
his residence will have not less than £150 
of annual income, excluding, of course, 
exceptional cases. I am not stating this 
as an indisputable proposition, but as a 
matter of estimate, admitting of argument. 
If you can overturn the argument, well and 
good ; but my proposition is this—I say that 
@ man’s income is six times as much as he 
spends upon his house—and that thatis, upon 
the whole, a moderate estimate. It is said 
that a vast number of £14 votes will be 
made in the suburbs of towns by buying an 
acre or two of land. I can conceive of 
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nothing more improbable, because land in 
the suburbs of great towns is used for 
other purposes, and is not to be easily cut 
up into small patches for political ends, as 
no doubt rural land frequently has been, 
and much more easily may be. The great 
bulk of the £14 voters added to the con- 
stituencies will be householders, and the 
proportion of them who eke out the £14 
to any considerable extent by land or pro- 
perty will be small. Even if you take the 
sum of their incomes to be on an average 
£100 and upwards, still they must be re- 
garded as persons belonging to the middle 
classes, and, therefore, as persons, whom I 
would say, with the universal consent of 
this House, it is desirable to enfranchise, 
I will now notice an objection which has 
been put forward in very sweeping terms 
with regard to the swamping of the coun- 
ties by persons who are to come from the 
suburbs of large towns that have outgrown 
their former dimensions. Let us see how 
this matter stands. My leading proposi- 
tion is this—if the towns are too much 
extended into the counties the proper way 
of dealing with these towns is not by re- 
stricting the county franchise, but by 
adjusting the boundaries of the towns. A 
notion seems to prevail—it has been urged 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Buckinghamshire, and it has been 
stated by others—that there is a general or 
universal disinclination on the part of those 
who are now outside the municipal bound- 
aries of a town to be brought within because 
of increased rates and taxes. I do not 
believe that to be universal or general. 
There are very strong reasons tending to 
make the inhabitants of those suburbs 
which substantially form part of towns, 
desire to be placed within the municipal 
boundary. The county police is totally 
unfitted for the management of the suburbs 
of a great town, and, speaking generally, 
it would be inconvenient that the county 
police should be other than rural police. 
It must be borne in mind that the state of 
the law with regard to these municipal 
boundaries is admitted to be defective. We 
believe that by far the best method of 
proceeding is to make a good law for the 
extension of municipal boundaries, and then 
to provide that wherever the’ municipal 
boundary shall be enlarged the Parlia- 
mentary boundary shall follow. We do 
not attempt to dictate to the House upon 
this matter, which is not a vital one, but 
one for consideration, admitting of much 
to be said on both sides. No doubt many 
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towns now extend into the counties, and 
not doubtful but indubitable portions of 
the towns, and in such a manner that the! 
towns cannot be distinguished from county 
except by legal liabilities. There are pos- 
sibly cases in which the town forms part 
of the county. There can be no doubt at 
all that in cases of that kind, if not by a 
direct provision, which, as at present ad- 
vised, we think the least advantageous 
method of proceeding, at all events, by 
effectual provisions for the extension of 
the municipal boundaries, this town popu- 
lation properly so called should be brought 
within the municipal limits and also within 
the Parliamentary boundaries. But it 
should be borne in mind that this is a 
matter which it is exceedingly difficult to 
settle by a mere definition in a Bill, Al- 
though I am not prepared to say what 
would be better than the definition given in 
the Bill of 1859, which spoke of the popu- 
lation properly and substantially belonging 
to the town, it is totally insufficient. I 
have heard the right hon. Member for 
Buckinghamshire say that a man holding 
property in a county should be considered 
disqualified for possessing a town vote, and 
that every man who pursued an occupation 
ina town was to be considered as being 
disqualified from being a county voter, 
and, at any rate, that every place in which 
any number of persons pursuing their oc- 
cupation in a town were aggregated should 
be excluded from the county constituency. 
I should like to know how he would deal 
with the northern suburbs of Liverpool. 
The bank of the Mersey, which offers a 
river and sea view for six or seven miles, is 
occupied for that length by little more than 
acouple of rows of houses, inhabited en- 
tirely by persons pursuing their occupations 
in the town, or by persons dependent upon 
and auxiliary to them. It is what, with- 
out any great license of language, may be 
called a suburb six or seven miles long, yet 
no one would say that the town of Liver- 
pool ought to be extended six or seven miles 
in that direction so as to include those houses 
running alongside the river and the sea. 
If I were to endeavour to solve the ques- 
tion by giving a definition, I should say 
that wherever a town is continuously and 
integrally extended—wherever it is ex- 
tended in its shops, in its manufactures, in 
its avocation of its labouring class, and 
in its habitations for all classes of its 
people—wherever, in fact, it is one con- 
tinuous mass—it ought to be considered 
part of the town, and be included in its 
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boundary. But I question whether you 
should include narrow strips and rows of 
houses, the very object of which is to allow 
their occupants to enjoy the pleasures of 
the country, together with residence and 
employment in the town. This isa matter 
extremely difficult to settle by definitions 
adopted for political reasons in this House, 
where we are all too liable to be influenced 
by the consideration how any definition 
would operate in a particular place ; and 
what I would press upon the House is that 
it is a matter which ought not to influence 
the vote upon this Bill. As far as we are 
concerned, we have only the desire to adopt 
with respect to boundaries a just and fair 
arrangement. We foresee great difficul- 
ties in coming to an arrangement upon that 
subject if we proceed upon any other basis 
than that of a good law for the extension 
of the municipalities along with the growth 
of the towns. But we have no foregone 
conclusion upon the subject; we are 
ready to consider the best provisions for 
fixing the boundaries of towns ; and there- 
fore I say there is no ground—not a 
shadow of ground — for allowing these 
questions to influence the vote to be given 
upon the occupation franchise in counties 
ortowns, I will mention another topic on 
which great stress has been laid. The 
case of particular counties has been 
treated. Ithas been shown that in South 
Lancashire there will be an enormous ad- 
dition to the constituency by the adoption 
of a £14 franchise. Undoubtedly that is 
so. Even a £20 franchise would in South 
Lancashire make some very considerable 
addition to the constituency. In South 
Lancashire and in North Lancashire, in 
the Metropolitan counties, and in what, I 
think, the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Dis- 
raeli) described as South-Eastern and 
North-Western quarters of the country, the 
addition generally would be large. But 
look at all the other counties. e must 
not consider alone those 1 have mentioned. 
In the bulk of the counties the addition 
may be justly described by these two epi- 
thets :—In the first place, it will be mode- 
rate ; and secondly, it will be, on the whole, 
wonderfully equal. Taking an alphabetical 
list of the agricultural counties, I find that 
the £14 franchise will give in Bedfordshire 
an addition of 1,277 upon a constituency of 
4,845, being one-fourth ; in Berkshire an 
addition of 1,476 to a constituency of 
5,066, being an increase of under one- 
third or two-sevenths; in Buckingham- 
shire an addition of 1,501 to a constituency 
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of 6,126, being an increase of somewhere 
about one-fourth ; in Cambridgeshire an 
addition of 1,317 to a constituency of 
7,060, being an increase of under one- 
fifth but more than one-sixth. Now, it 
may be perfectly true that if we were 
really to examine every case and to be 
governed with regard to this proposition of 
enfranchisement—which I entirely deny— 
by its party bearing, we should find that 
in cases like South Lancashire an advan- 
tage may arise to the Liberal party from a 
£14 franchise. But do you suppose that 
that is the case in Bedfordshire, Berkshire, 
and Cambridgeshire? Quite otherwise. 
Tn all such counties the small tenantry 
and persons immediately connected with 
those who depend upon the land would 
form the bulk of the addition made; and 
I have not a doubt that there are cases in 
which this addition would be eminently un- 
favourable to the political party occupying 
the Benches on this side of the House. 
Sir, I protest against the imputation of such 
odious motives to the framers of the Bill ; 
I protest against the justice of making any 
such considerations the basis of our vote ; 
and I wish to point out that hon. Gentle- 
men are entirely mistaken in attributing 
® party complexion to this question. Ano- 
ther reason for the franchise we propose 
is that it is in substance the franchise 
which has been adopted and which has 
worked well in Ireland. The county 
franchise in Ireland is a £12 rating. 
Within the merest fraction that franchise 
compares with the £14 occupation fran- 
chise in England. The difference between 
our £14 occupation franchise and the Irish 
£12 rating franchise is not a difference of 
principle at all; itis a mere question of 
practical convenience. It is on the ground 
of practical convenience that we adhere 
to a franchise of clear annual value. But 
comparing it with a franchise now in force 
for full fifteen years in Ireland, we say 
that there can be no reason why you should 
not in England give a county occupation 
franchise as extended as that which pre- 
vails in the sister country. 

Now I come to the Amendment of my 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Walpole). [An 
hon. Memper: It is not moved yet.] It 
is not yet moved, but it is closely con- 
nected with this subject. I am going to 
show that in our opinion it is utterly vain 
to search for anything in the nature of a 
principle by any such means; while, in 
point of fact, it is a mere restriction of that 
middle-class representation and enfran- 
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chisement which we propose to render com- 
plete. In the first place, this £20 fran. 
chise, as we know very well, is generally 
recommended because it is said to be the 
jury franchise. Now, is it so clear that no 
man is fit to give a vote—that no man of 
all those taxpayers whom you call upon to 
contribute largely according to their means 
for purposes of State is to be allowed to 
give a vote — unless he is competent to 
deal with questions of evidence and give 
a verdict which may decide the life of a 
fellow-creature ? That proposition is very 
far from self-evident. But there is a much 
wider objection to the proposal. £20 is 
not the universal jury franchise. As I 
understand the law—and I shall be cor. 
rected if I am wrong—in boroughs which 
have sessions of their own the jury fran- 
chise is a household franchise. Then are 
you prepared to take that standard for the 
county because it is a jury franchise and 
apply the same principle in the boroughs ? 
If you urge that the juryman’s qualifica- 
tion shall make the voter, you bind your- 
self when you come to boroughs to the 
virtual adoption of household suffrage. In 
point of fact, do what you will, there is 
no resemblance at all between the voting 
franchise and the jury franchise. Even the 
county jury franchise is a varied one. It 
does not depend on occupation ; it requires 
that a man should be a householder. But 
if we alter the franchise from £14 to £20, 
we do not require the voter to be a house- 
holder ; nobody proposes that. Again, 
the jury franchise requires that a man 
should be rated to the poor rate. But 
your £50 occupying tenant is not so rated. 
I grant that there is a certain advantage 
in fixing your political franchise upon some 
basis already known to the Constitution ; 
but even that advantage, secondary as it 
would be, does not exist in the present 
instance. I will not enter into the ques- 
tion of clear annual value and rateable 
value at this moment, because I will not 
anticipate the details of the proposal of 
my right hon. Friend. But I think I 
have given good reasons why it would 
be vain to fix the franchise at £20, 
under the notion that in fixing the po- 
litical qualification we were adopting the 
jury franchise, because your first necessity, 
if you so fixed it in counties, would be to 
adopt the same principle in boroughs. 

I will now ask the Committee to consider 
the numerical effect of the £14 franchise. 
The county enfranchisement thereby ef- 
fected would be 171,000 persons—accord- 
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ing to the best estimate we can make— 
whose fitness, I think, we elearly show by 
reference to their resources and their ge- 
neral position in life. Excluding that 
portion of them who are agricultural te- 
nants, and to whom I do not apprehend 
objection is likely to come from the other 
side, it will be admitted that they are 
persons generally—I should perhaps say 
uniformly — above the labouring classes. 
The proposal to raise this to a clear an- 
nual value franchise of £20, irrespective of 
any reference to rating, would cut down 
the 171,000 persons to 115,000, being a 
reduction of 56 per cent on the franchise 
we propose, or one-third part of the whole 
number whom we intended to admit. Such 
a reduction would, in my opinion, be deeply 
tobe deplored. I do not hesitate to say 
it would maim a capital clause in the Bill ; 
it would indicate jealousy where no jea- 
lousy ought to be felt ; it would be incon- 
sistent in the highest degree with all that 
has been said, and justly said, in praise 
of middle-class constituencies ; and upon 
these grounds, and upon every other 
ground, it will meet with determined re- 
sistance from Her Majesty’s Government. 

Lorp STANLEY: Sir, I do not rise 
to reply to the speech of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, nor is it my intention to 
diseuss the Amendment of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for the University of 
Cambridge (Mr. Walpole), that Amend- 
ment not having been yet moved. I re- 
gret to interfere with the ordinary course 
of proceeding ; but I know that | am re- 
presenting the feelings of a very large 
number of Members on this side of the 
House, and I believe of not a few upon 
the other side, when I venture to offer to 
the Government and to the Committee a 
suggestion as to an alteration of the course 
of our proceedings upon these Bills. In 
order that that suggestion may be dis- 
cussed, I shall conclude by moving the 
postponement of this clause. The pro- 
position I submit for the consideration of 
the House is not one that will cause any 
delay, for if you are to go through the 
whole question it matters nothing, so far 
as the saving of time is concerned, at 
which end you begin. The suggestion I 
have to offer is that that portion of the 
joint Bill which relates to the re-distribu- 
tion of seats shall be taken first. I cannot 
expect that that proposal should meet 
with universal acceptation, but I must 
nevertheless submit it to the serious con- 
sideration of the House; and I will state 
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as briefly as I can the reason why it seems 
to me expedient that we should adopt it. 
I have a right, I think, to take it for 
granted, from what occurred in former 
debates, that the House desires and ex- 
pects some effectual guarantee that the 
whole of this question shall be not only 
discussed but disposed of in one and the 
same Session. This is not the first time 
that an effort to secure that result has 
been made, and its justice has been ad- 
mitted not only by the House but by the 
Government themselves, inasmuch as they 
ultimately consented, in deference to the 
general wish of the House, to embody in 
a single Bill their two original schemes. 
Now the case as it stands at present is 
this:—The franchise question, although 
exceedingly important, is one compara- 
tively simple and lying within narrow 
limits. It is a question which may pro- 
bably be disposed of in two or three nights. 
I do not think, therefore, that there is any 
reason to anticipate that those clauses of 
the Bill which deal with the franchise will 
have to be dropped from mere want of 
time. But, on the other hand, I cannot 
forget that there is a very considerable 
probability that if the clauses relating to 
the franchise were once disposed of, so 
far as this House is concerned, and if 
business pressed, and time grew scarce, 
and Members became impatient, Ministers 
would have an opportunity of doing what 
the rules of the House would undoubtedly 
allow them to do, and which, looking at 
the subject from their point of view, I 
could hardly blame them for doing—con- 
tenting themselves with the passing of 
that portion of the Bill which disposes of 
the franchise question, and dropping the 
rest of the measure, and thus reverting to 
their own original proposal. I repeat that 
I should not complain if the Government, 
looking at the matter from their point of 
view, were to adopt that course, because 
that was their own first intention, which 
they only altered out of deference to the 
general wish of the House. But that is a 
solution of the question which, as far as 
I can judge, would be regarded by a great 
majority of the House as eminently unsa- 
tisfactory. It is a course which would 
replace us in precisely the same position 
which we occupied two months ago, before 
the debate on the Amendment of my noble 
Friend the Member for Chester, and from 
which we were only extricated after a dis- 
cussion that extended over the greater 
part of three weeks. I am not going now 
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to repeat the arguments then used in 
favour of a comprehensive and general 
measure, partly because they must be 
already familiar to the House, and partly 
because they have, whether willingly or 
unwillingly, been for all practical purposes 
acquiesced in by the Government. It may 
be said, however, the object of this pro- 
posal is delay, and nothing else. Your 
object is to throw over the whole Bill for 
another year. Now, upon that point I 
must observe that I have no desire for 
delay, and that if you are to pass this Bill, 
or any Bill of the same description, it 
seems to me a very small matter whether 
you pass it this year or next year. What 
I think important is that you should pass 
the whole, or, failing that, that you should 
postpone the whole of this scheme. But 
the only way to ensure that object, as it 
appears to me, is to deal now, while we 
have time, and while we can bring compa- 
ratively unexhausted energies to the work 
—to deal now with the more delicate and 
difficult portions of the question, and to 
reserve its less difficult portions for that 
period when we shall necessarily have to 
meet them under less advantageous condi- 
tions. But I will put the matter upon 
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a broader ground, and deal with it apart 


from any question of the possible abandon- 
ment of the Bill, or of any portion of it, by 
the Government. I say that you cannot 
deal conveniently or satisfactorily with the 
question of the extension of the franchise 
in boroughs and in counties—but more 
especially with the question of the fran- 
chise in counties—unless you know what 
is to be the nature and what is to be 
the extent of the constituencies you are 
about to create. I have no hesitation in 
saying—lI believe it is the opinion of the 
House generally, including many Gentle- 
men sitting upon this side—that it is de- 
sirable to effect a considerable reduction in 
the county franchise, although the amount 
of that reduction may be a fair subject of 
diseussion. But the real difficulty of any 
large reduction of the county franchise is 
that to which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer just now adverted for a different 
purpose. It is that even now the county 
constituencies are so large that the ex- 
penses of county elections—I am not now 
speaking of bribery, but of the legitimate 
expenses of county elections — these ex- 
penses have become so enormous that men 
of small or even of moderate means are, 
in the majority of cases, practically ex- 
cluded from the county representation. 
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Nobody will deny that that is an ineon- 
venience, and that it is an inconvenience 
which, apart from any proposed change in 
the franchise, is not diminishing, but is 
constantly increasing. That increase is 
the result of that growth in our population 
and in our wealth which must necessarily 
contribute to enlarge the number of our 
electors. That inconvenience you are going 
to increase by throwing into the county 
constituencies all occupiers between £50 
and £14, and you will increase it, though 
in a lesser degree, by admitting all occupiers 
between £50 and £20, as proposed by my 
right hon. Friend the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge (Mr. Walpole). I ani 
not finding fault with such a proposal ; but 
if you are increasing an admitted evil, you 
are bound at the same time to provide a 
remedy. If a £14 franchise is to be 
adopted, and if no division of the counties 
is to take place simultaneously with that 
measure, you will create a state of things 
under which no person will have a chance 
of being returned for a county except 4 
millionaire, or some one who is supported 
by great landed influence. Now, by the Go. 
vernment Bill, nothing is done to remedy 
that evil. I am not going to enter now into 
the general question—it is not the time; 
I only want to indicate how it bears upon 
the particular point to which I am at 
present adverting. I believe the view of 
the great majority of the House coincides 
with mine as to the expediency of reducing 
the county franchise, and | believe the 
extent of that reduction must depend very 
much upon the extent into which the 
various electoral districts you are about to 
create muy be divided. If the counties 
are to be subdivided, and the electoral 
districts made of a moderate size, you may 
offer a lower franchise ; but if they are to 
remain undivided, then it would becomes 
serious question even for those who think 
that upon the general merits of the case 
it would be desirable to reduce the county 
franchise to £14, whether the advantage 
to be thus gained would not be more than 
counterbalanced by the inconvenience of 
the enormous and unwieldy constituencies 
you would call into existence. That argu- 
ment applies, although in a minor degree, 
to the great towns as well as to the coun- 
ties ; and it extends also to another ques- 
tion of immense importance—to the ques- 
tion of the unrepresented towns. Are you 
to have these towns in the counties or not ? 
If you take them out to that extent you 
reduce the eonstituencies and the expenses 
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of election. If you leave them in, the ob- 
jection which I take to the absence of any 
provision for the division of the counties 
would be further increased. But that 
question of leaving the unrepresented towns 
in the counties involves the whole subject 
of an extension of the franchise, and the 
whole subject of a re-distribution of seats. 
No one knows, however, what will be the 
ultimate decision of the House upon that 
question. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
told us the other day that it was a mat- 
ter of detail, and we have not the slightest 
means of ascertaining how it will stand 
when the Bill comes out of Committee. I 
could say much more upon this subject, but 
I really have no wish to occupy time. 
What I contend for is simply this—that 
we ought to know what the constituencies 
are to be as regards their nature and ex- 
tent before we settle the question of who 
is to vote in these constituencies. I con- 
tend that we ought to settle the outlines 
before we proceed to fill in the details. 
That seems to me to be the rational, the 
logical, the natural mode of proceeding. 
We can, I believe, adopt the course which 
I recommend without incurring any loss of 
time ; but if we act upon the proposal of 
the Government, we shall from first to last 
be working in the dark. I believe that we 
ought to take the question of the re-dis- 
tribution of seats before we take the ques- 
tion of an extension of the franchise ; and, 
entertaining that belief, I now move that 
Clause 4 be postponed. 

Mr. E, C. EGERTON: I rise to second 
the Amendment, and I am sure the House 
will agree with me that in doing so it will 
require but very few remarks on my part 
to recommend the proposal to the careful 
consideration of the House after the speech 
of the noble Lord the Member for King’s 
Lyon. If I may be permitted to make a 
personal remark, [ will frankly say that I 
support the Amendment with no hostility 
to the cause of Reform. [‘‘ Oh, oh !’’] 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite may laugh ; 
but we are entitled on this side of the 
House to hold our own opinions, and 
to give to them the fullest expression. 
I am one of those who are willing and 
anxious to effect a settlement of this great 
question, and I am not alone on this side 
of the House in desiring that. But I 
wish to have that settlement made upon a 
proper footing—upon a footing which has 
reference not to mere numbers, but to the 
property, the intelligence, and the growing 
wanteof the country. Let not hon. Gen- 
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tlemen opposite, therefore, when my noble 
Friend and myself make what I conceive 
to be a most desirable proposal, throw it in 
our teeth that we are enemies of Reforni. 
I say that when you have to consider the 
question of the electoral qualification you 
should‘in the first place consider who are 
the persons to whom you are to extend it, 
Let the House consider the peculiar posi- 
tion in which we are placed with regard 
to this question. I am not going to address 
any taunts to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. My high regard for his personal 
character, and the admiration which I feel 
for his great talents, would prevent me 
from saying anything offensive to him ; 
but this I cannot help stating—that the 
conduct of this great question, from the 
time it was launched on the 12th of 
March, has not been such as to give ita 
fair chance of finding favour with the 
House. There has been too much menace. 
There has been too little consideration for 
the feelings and the expressed wishes of 
the House. For whatever consideration 
has been shown to us we are indebted to 
the noble Lord the Member for Chester 
(Earl Grosvenor). I believe the course 
pursued by the noble Lord does him the 
highest honour, because he had the courage 
to separate himself for a time from his per- 
sonal and political friends in advocating 
what he thought to be just and right. But 
what did the Government do? They pro- 
posed, in the first instance, to bring in a 
Franchise Bill only; and what security 
have we now, on the 7th of June, that if we 
pass the clauses relating to that subject 
the proposal for a re-distribution of seats 
will not disappear when the dog-days 
shall have arrived? That re-distribu- 
tion scheme, as it has been presented to 
us, is, I believe, one of the scantiest 
and most inefficient measures ever sub- 
mitted to the House of Commons ; and if 
the Government wished to settle this great 
question, why, I would ask, have they not 
brought forward a re-distribution proposal 
commensurate with the importance of the 
object they have in view? Why have they 
left out of their Bill all the great towns ? 
Why is every great town in the North of 
England to be still unrepresented, so that 
it may form a perpetual nucleus for fresh 
agitation? We all profess a desire to 
settle the question ; but how can we settle 
it if the great anomalies are to remain 
untouched, and great towns forming the 
growing centres of large districts are to 
remain unrepresented? Is it right that 
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such towns as Leamington in Warwick- 
shire, and Torquay in Devonshire, and 
other great communities, should continue 
to send no Members to this House? I 
confess I am surprised to find hon. Gentle- 
men who arrogate to themselves exclusively 
the title of Reformers, contentedly accept- 
ing that blot in our representative system. 
But I do not mean to enter at any length 
into the merits of the case. My noble 
Friend (Lord Stanley) hasadmirably argued 
the question ; and I hope I may be allowed 
to take this opportunity of also reminding 
the House of the admirable speech de- 
livered by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire on the second 
reading of the Re-distribution of Seats 
Bill—a speech which in my humble judg- 
ment was one of the most statesmanlike 
ever heard in this House—a speech which 
will endure as long as the records of this 
Assembly, and which will be read as a text- 
book by all persons who are anxious to 
study the question of Constitutional Re- 
form. I believe that in that speech you 
will find the germs of any Reform Bill 
which is likely to pass through Parliament ; 
but I cannot believe that the good sense of 
this House and of the country will consent 
to accept such a Re-distribution of Seats 


Bill as that proposed by Her Majesty’s 


Government. As to the Amendment that 
has now been moved, in seconding it I 
commend it first to the consideration of 
the Government, and, if they fail to attach 
& proper weight to it, then I commend it 
to the consideration of those independent 
Members who sit behind the Govern- 
ment; and I trust they will prove that 
they are equal to the occasion, and that 
they are not disposed to hazard jeopardiz- 
ing the Constitution by deciding as to 
what shall be the franchise qualifications 
before we have settled what the constitu- 
encies shall be. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“* That the Clause be postponed.” —( Lord 
Stanley.) 

Mr. BRIGHT: Sir, I have been a little 


surprised at some of the observations of 
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great blot of the great unrepresented towns 
is not dealt with. But that question was 
not dealt with by the Bill of Lord Derby. 
The Bill of the Government deals with just 
about as many—lI am not sure whether it 
is exactly the same number—new boroughs 
as the Bill of Lord Derby dealt with. [ 
presume that the hon. Member has forgotten 
the Bill of his leader. [Mr. E. C. Eczr- 
ton: We are not discussing Lord Derby’s 
measure.| I think the hon. Member, who 
is a great supporter of Lord Derby, has 
hardly acted fairly in making the subject of 
a general attack upon the Bill of the pre- 
sent Government certain things which were 
to be found fault with—if they are faults— 
in Lord Derby’s Bill. But he says further 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
shown no consideration to the House, and 
especially none to the feelings of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. Well, I might say, in 
reply, that they do not show very much con- 
sideration for the feelings of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. But surely no Member 
of the House can be unaware of this fact, 
that from the beginning of these discus- 
sions the Chancellor of the Exchequer has, 
in many matters not affecting the essential 
principle of the Bill, made several important 
concessions to the feelings of Gentlemen 
opposite. [*‘ No!’’] Why, the fact that he 
made one great concession is the cause of 
the dilemma in which the noble Lord the 
Member for King’s Lynn finds himself. 
He says exactly what I said in the first 
speech I made on the Franchise Bill, that 
the Franchise Bill, as a measure, was 
a simple measure, easy to be understood, 
and comparatively easy to be disposed 
of. I quote the words which the noble 
Lord has used to-night. And he said 
further, that two or three night’s de- 
bate would be sufficient to pass the fran- 
chise clauses through this House. If that 
be so, and if hon. Gentlemen opposite will 
follow the moderate lead of the noble Lord 
in respect of the franchise clauses, and let 
us get through them in the course of next 
week, there can be no kind of difficulty in 
proceeding with the clauses relating to the 
distribution of seats. It seems to me that 


the hon. Member for Macclesfield (Mr. | the answer which the noble Lord gave to 


E. C. Egerton). He blames the Chan- 


he calls a very scanty measure of re-distri- 


says he is very much surprised that this 
Mr. £. C. Egerton 


his own proposition is complete, and does 
cellor of the Exchequer for bringing in what | 
it. 
bution. Now, I understand that the Bill | 
disturbs and re-arranges forty-nine seats. | 
The Bill of Lord Derby disturbed and re- , 
arranged fifteen seats. The hon. Member | 


not require that I should add anything to 
But he says there is great danger of 
reverting to the original proposition of en- 
deavouring to pass a Franchise Bill with- 
out a Re-distribution of Seats Bill. The 
noble Lord, I think, begins to have some 


j doubt of the wisdom of the course which 
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he took, and which his party followed him 
in taking, at the commencement of these 
discussions. In my opinion I should say 
that the argument which the noble Lord 
has now used, if it be worth anything, is 
an argument conclusive on behalf of the 
course which the Government proposed to 
take at the beginning of the Session. The 
noble Lord’s theory and that of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite is, that they should try to get 
six, or it may be ten omnibuses abreast 
through Temple Bar. That was the ob- 
ject at the beginning of the Session, with 
the intention that we should all remain 
sitting in Fleet Street if we happened to 
be at the east side of that monumental 
archway —and should never reach the 
Strand. Well, we who wanted really 
to get on, proposed a mode of getting 
on which the noble Lord in his speech to- 
night has proved that he himself—I will 
not say felt then, though I believe he felt 
then — but feels now was the true and 
honest course for the Government to take 
if the Government intended to pass any 
measure at all during the present Session. 
But the noble Lord has offered a reason of 
a very extraordinary character for interfer- 
ing with the Amendment given notice of 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Cambridge (Mr. 
Walpole). He is afraid that the Seats Bill 
will be dropped by the House after the 
franchise clauses have been passed, and 
that consequently we shall revert to the 
original proposal of the Government ; and 
one of the reasons which he gave for his 
alarm on this head — one which I could 
scarcely comprehend—was that the Bill, if 
it should pass with a £14 franchise in it, 
would raise the county constituencies, 
which are now, he says, cumbrous and in- 
conveniently large, to constituencies of such 
an extraordinary size, and the expenses 
of the elections would consequently be so 
enormously increased, that none but very 
rich men, or men having very rich friends 
to support them, could venture to contest a 
county election. Well, but does the noble 
Lord propose that the great body of the 
people, now excluded from the franchise in 
the counties — because, mind you, his ar- 
gument would be the same in reality for 
the £20 as it is for the £14—does he pro- 
pose that all persons between £50 and £20 
— I shall assume that figure for the sake 
of my argument—are to be excluded from 
the franchise until you have devised some 
mode of conducting county elections in an 
inexpensive manner? Why, we know 
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perfectly well that county elections, as well 
as borough elections, are more or less ex- 
pensive, according to the wisdom of their 
management, and according, it may be, to 
the violence in some degree of the party 
strife which arises. The noble Lord said 
a question for consideration was whether it 
would not be wise to divide the counties 
still further. I have never expressed any 
opinion in opposition to such division. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite have conceded by all 
the arguments they have used in this 
House the plan of electoral districts—and 
although I have never argued for elec- 
toral districts—of course all our districts are 
electoral, but I mean for any mathematical 
exactness with regard to them—lI find my- 
self driven constantly through these discus- 
sions towards that conclusion by the argu- 
ments and the speeches of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. Now, I can point toa Member 
of this House —I do not know what his 
Colleague on the other side of the House 
might say—representing a county where I 
never heard of any manufacturing popula- 
tion or any great town, it being a strictly 
agricultural population, in which every vote 
polled at the election cost the candidate 
£4. I think 2,000 votes were polled— 
I am speaking from memory — and conse- 
quently the election cost the candidate, or 
his friends, £8,000. For anything I know, 
about the same number, polled by some 
Gentleman—I do not know his name—on 
the other side of the House, may have cost 
him the same amount. But down in South 
Lancashire, where the number of electors 
is 20,000 or more, the cost bears no pro- 
portion to that of the county I have de- 
scribed ; and if there be boroughs in which 
the cost runs up to several thousand pounds 
at almost every election, there are other 
boroughs of equal population and number 
of electors where the contest costs not more 
than one-fourth of the sum I have named. 
I maintain that the cost of elections does 
depend, and after all your legislation it will 
depend, to a large extent on the good sense 
of those powerful persons, whether in a 
borough or a county, by whom the 
elections are generally controlled —I mean 
in the selection of candidates and the 
working of contests, and on their de- 
termination to do nothing that law or 
morals can in any degree find fault 
with. I should like to ask any Gentleman 
who may rise after me to advocate the 
view of the noble Lord, whether it is not 
the fact that under the present law county 
magistrates can open as many polling- 
[ Committee—Clause 4. 
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places as they like throughout the county ? Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the question 
The adoption of such a course would at to be decided was, which was the real 
least do away to a large extent with the | Reform—a mere reduction of the franchise, 
great expense which is entailed by the| or a re-distribution of seats? He came to 
conveyance of voters. I have had several | the conclusion, judging from the precedent 
letters from farmers in the county of | of 1832, that real Reform consisted in the 
Warwick, asking that Parliament, in this | re-distribution of seats. It had been stated 
Bill, or in some other Bill, should insist by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
upon having a much larger number of for Calne (Mr. Lowe) that this was by far 
polling-places. Now, Sir, the simple the gravest question, because it decided 
question is this—the noble Lord the Mem. | the allocation of political power, and he quite 
ber for King’s Lynn, after having asked | concurred in that opinion. The hon.Member 
the Government to bring forward their | for Birmingham had said, in referring to the 
Seats Bill on grounds which I thought Bill introduced by Lord Derby’s Govern- 
wholly insufficient, and I must say unfair | ment, that it proposed the re-distribution 
and ungenerous, and which I did not expect | of only fifteen seats. Now he (Mr. Newde- 
from him, because they were grounds of | gate) voted for the second reading of that 
suspicion against the Chanecllor of the Bill with the greatest difficulty, because it 
Exchequer and his colleagues—a suspicion | proposed to deal with fifteen seats only. 
which I never felt—with regard to the | But then the hon. Member for Birmingham 
noble Lord or his colleagues when they had himself proposed a Reform Bill, when 
were on this (the Ministerial) Beneh— | he was addressing a meeting in the coun- 
having prevailed, I say, upon a large | try, and in the sketch of that Bill the hon. 


section of the House to urge the Chan- | 
cellor of the Exchequer to that course, | 
then having seen the Bill, and knowing 
that the Government only propose to deal 
with forty-nine seats, knowing the worst 
that the Government can do, either this 
Session or next, with the matter of forty- 
nine seats, the noble Lord turns round 
upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and says, ‘‘ Do not go on with your own Bill, 
the Franchise Bill, but go on with the Bill 
which I forced you to introduce this Ses- 
sion. Let us have a Bill that is ten times 
more difficult to carry ’"—for that is his 
argument—‘“‘ and let us throw aside for 
the time the Bill which can be got 
through in two or three nights’ debate.”’ 
Well, I shall describe this matter no fur- 
ther. I will leave it in the hands of all 
those in the House who have any honest 
feeling in favour of doing anything what- 
ever on this question this Session. I am 
perfectly satisfied that there is no Member of 
the House who really wishes that all or any 
portion of this Bill should pass this Ses- 
sion can applaud the Motion which the 
noble Lord has made. I believe that as 
for that great portion of the public out- 
side this House who are looking to some 
progress being made, they will add this 
to those other propositions that are in- 
tended only for delay—and they will come 
to the conclusion, which I have come to 
long since, that, notwithstanding fair and 
plausible words, you are determined, if it 
be possible, that no measure of Reform 





whatever shall pass this Session. 


My 'y Bright 


Gentleman proposed to give only eighteen 
seats to the counties. He was in favour of 


the re-distribution of seats to the extent pro- 
| posed by the Government. He thought the 


present Bill inferior to the Bill of 1854, be- 
cause it did not contemplate sc extensive a 
re-distribution as that measure did. But, 
having from first to last, with respect to this 
great question of Reform, had in his eye 
the great Bill of 1832, and holding that the 
allocation of political power was the greatest 
and most important question, and believing 
that the House was nearer to its solution 
now than he had ever known it to be, he 
should support the Motion of the noble 
Lord the Member for King’s Lynn. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER : Sir, whatever may be said about 
fighting in open day upon an open field, I 
cannot but congratulate hon. Gentlemen 
opposite upon their perfect mastery of the 
arts of ambush. Ten days have elapsed 
since the Motion for going into Committee 
on this Bill has been under discussion, and 
not till the moment when the noble Lord 
rose was the gallant party opposite able to 
make up its mind as to the next step it 
should take. Sir, I donot complain of the 
step. If it is thought by the noble Lord 
and by my hon. Friend that this is the 
manner in which the battle of Reform 
should be fought, by all means let them 
persevere. Sir, this question requires no 
lengthened argument, no detailed discus- 
sion ; the purport of the Motion—if not 
its purpose—is perfectly plain. At last, 
with many efforts, having got nearer the 
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time when something like decisive issues 
are to be taken, this new strategy comes 
in, having been kept locked up in the 
breasts of those who concealed it lest it 
should suffer from exposure to the open 
air—being a tender hothouse plant, not fit 
for the rude climate of Great Britain, im- 
ported from elsewhere. Sir, my hon. 
Friend the Member for Macclesfield (Mr. 
E. C. Egerton) has said that no one has a 
- right to charge him with motives hostile to 
Reform. Whatever my hon. Friend states 
with regard to motives at all times com- 
mands my implicit belief :—it is no part of 
my duty, it is no part of my right, to in- 
vestigate the motives of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite ; but there is a supposition which 
we may in some degree reconcile with the 
claims of courtesy. My hon. Friend may 
not be hostile to Reform, but he is very 
hostile to our Reform. I almost forget the 
strong epithet he used ; he said nothing 
would have induced him ‘to sanction the 
fatal policy which put the Constitution 
in jeopardy, like that of proceeding to the 
extension of the franchise before we have 
determined the clauses as to the Re-distri- 
bution of seats.’’ ‘ That,” said my hon. 
Friend, ‘‘is the fatal policy.” But that 
was the principle, and that was the arrange- 
ment of the Bill of 1859, brought in by 
the Government of Lord Derby, which re- 
ceived my hon. Friend’s contented sup- 
port. And my hon. Friend was then as 
he is now a friend to Reform, and being a 
friend to Reform, he was not particular 
as to the arrangement of the clauses or 
even as to the adoption of the principle 
which he now declares place the Constitu- 
tion in jeopardy. But without any impu- 
tation on my hon. Friend of hostility to 
Reform—which God forbid I should indulge 
in—I do not doubt that my hon. Friend is 
fanatical about Reform, though he is ex- 
ceedingly opposed to our Reform—I do not 
think it uncharitable to say that by every 
means in his power he is endeavouring to 
delay it. And he has taken means per- 
feetly effective for his purpose. I think 
we understand both the Motion itself and 
the reasons of its concealment, and we 
know that they will be perfectly well un- 
derstood elsewhere. There was a great 
deal in the speech of the noble Lord of 
that everlasting arguing in a circle—“ Do 
not draw your outline until you fill in your 
details.’” But the outline is geographical, 
and the details are human beings; and it 
certainly is as judicious to say, ‘‘ Before 


you fix the dimensions of counties let me | 
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know what your franchise is to be,’’ as to 
say, ‘ Before you fix what your franchise 
is to be let me know the dimensions of the 
counties,” No doubt if we have these 
narrow party objects in view—if we are 
endeavouring to neutralize to-morrow the 
effects of concessions to-day by underhand 
or oblique arrangements, why then, no 
doubt, this question of limitation assumes 
an enormous, a transcendant importance. 
But we say—trust the nation, go forward 
to enfranchise those of the people whom 
you deem worthy of enfranchisement ; 
having done that, all your questions of 
re-distribution will easily adjust themselves. 
This is not a case without a precedent. In 
1832, the very same proceeding took place. 
It was not so successful as might have 
been desired ; but hon. Gentlemen appear 
to me to have a love which I should have 
thought unwise with reference to their ob- 
jects, their power, their position, and their 
prospects—a love which is to me inexpli- 
eable—of going back on the re-trial of 
experiments that in other times have con- 
spicuously failed. In the House of Lords 
on the 7th of May, 1832, Lord Lyndhurst 
made a Motion of equally innocent aspect. 
When the Motion was put from the Chair 
that the preamble be postponed, Lord 
Lyndhurst said—* I will not only support 
your Motion, but I will go a great deal 
further, and move to postpone all the first 
clauses relating to disfranchisement, and 
deal with clauses relating to enfranchise- 
ment.” [See 3 Hansard, xii. 677.] Of the 
words of Lord Grey I need quote bat 
very few—‘‘ He hoped noble Lords present 
would not deceive themselves, for he must 
say that if the Motion were successful it 
would be fatal to the whole Bill.” [3 Han- 
sard, xii. 714.] As regards the direct 
merits and object of the Motion I will say 
nothing, but its effect is to escape, to evade, 
and to pass by a decision of the great 
issues which now have been raised, and to 
lose the debate on the main question in the 
interminable labyrinths of the distribution 
of seats. But, Sir, there are other things 
than the effect to be viewed. My hon. 
Friend says, what pledge do the Govern- 
ment give us that they will not fall back 
on their original method of proceeding ? 
I suppose my hon. Friend does not think 
our word any pledge at all. Our word has 
been given that we will abide the judgment 
and pleasure of the House. That pledge 
has been given, as is well known, to the 
House. But the Government, be its terms 
what it may, will not consent to any Mo- 


[ Commtiee— Clause 4. 
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tion for taking the conduct of the Bill out 
of their hands. They have been charged 
with many offences. Many hard words, 
naturally enough, necessarily, perhaps, in 
crises like these, have been used from time 
to time ; but there are no words that would 
be hard enough to describe their degrada- 
tion, were they willing to sit here from day 
to day and leave their Reform to be mani- 
pulated helplessly by the hands of a hostile 
Opposition, that from the first hour till 
now does not venture to avow its purposes. 
We intend, as far as depends upon us, to 
obtain the judgment of this House on the 
important propositions we have made with 
regard to the popular franchise in this 
country. That is the end that we have 
set before us, towards that end we will 
walk steadily as long as we are supported 
by the House, and to the judgment of the 


Representation of 
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House we will cheerfully bow. 


I thank 


the noble Lord for raising the issue in a 


decisive form. 


He will not find us unwill- 


ing to accept the indication which will be 
given us by an adverse vote. 


Motion made, and Question put, “‘ That 
the Clause be postponed.”—(Lord Stan- 


ley.) 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 260; 


Noes 287 : Majority 27. 
AYES. 


Adderley, rt. hon. C. B. 
Annesley, hn.Colonel H. 
Anson, hon, Major 
Archdall, Captain M. 
Arkwright, R. 
Bagge, 

Bagnall, C. 

Bailey, Sir J. R. 
Baillie, H. J. 

Baring, H. B. 
Baring, T. 

Barnett, H. 

Barrow, W. H 
Barttelot, Colonel 
Bateson, Sir T. 
Bathurst, A. A. 
Beach, Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach, W. W. B. 
Bective, Earl of 
Beecroft, G. S. 
Bentinck, _ C. 
Benyon, R 

Beresford, Capt. D.W.P. 
Bingham, Lord 
Booth, Sir R. G. 
Bourne, Colonel 
Bovill, W. 

Bridges, Sir B. W. 
Bromley, W. D. 
Brooks, R 

Bruce, Major C. 
Bruce, Sir H. H. 
Bruen, H. 


Buckley, E 

Burghley, Lord 
Burrell, Sir 
Butler-Johnstone, H.A. 
Cairns, Sir H. M‘C, 
Campbell, A. H. 
Capper, C. 
Cartwright, Colonel 
Cave, S. 

Cecil, Lord E. H. B. G. 
Cholmeley, Sir M. J. 
Clinton, Lord A. P. 
Clive, Capt. hon. G. W. 
Cobbold, J. C. 
Cochrane, A. D.R. W. B. 
Cole, hon. H. 

Cole, hon. J. L. 
Conolly, T. 

Courtenay, Lord 
Cooper, E. H. 
Cranbourne, Viscount 
Cubitt, G 

Curzon, Viscount 
Dalkeith, Earl of 
Dawson, R, P. 

Dick, F. 

Dickson, Major A. G. 
Disraeli, rt. hon. B, 
Dowdeswell, W. E. 

Du Cane, C. 
Duncombe, hon. W, E, 
Dunne, General 

Du Pre, C, G. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 





Dutton, hon. R. H. 
Dyke, W. H. 
Dyott, Colonel R. 
Earle, R. A. 
Eaton, H. Ww. 
Eckersley, N. 
Edwards, Colonel 
Egerton, Sir P. G. 
Egerton, hon, A. F. 
Egerton, hon. W. 
Elcho, Lord 


Fane, Lt,-Colonel H. H. 


Fane, Colonel J, W. 
Feilden, J. 

Fellowes, E. 
Fergusson, Sir J. 
Fitzwilliam, hn.C.W.W. 
Floyer, J. 

Forde, Colonel 
Freshfield, C. K. 
Gallwey, Sir W. P. 
Galway, Viscount 
Gaskell, J. M. 
George, J. 

Getty, S. G. 

Gilpin, Colonel 
Goddard, A. L. 
Goldney, G. 

Gooch, D. 

Goodson, J. 

Gore, J. R. O. 

Gore, W. R. 0. 
Graves, S. R. 
Greenall, G. 

Gray, Lieut.-Colonel 
Grey, hon. T. de 
Griffith, C. D. 
Grosvenor, Earl 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Guinness, B. L. 
Gurney, R. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hamilton, Lord C. J. 
Hamilton, I. T. 
Hamilton, Viscount 
Hardy, G 

Hardy, J. 

Hartopp, E. B. 

Hay, Sir J. C. D. 
Heathcote, hon. G. H, 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Henley, rt. hon. J. W. 
Henniker, Lord 
Herbert, hon. P. E. 


Hervey, Lord A. H. C. 


Hesketh, Sir T. G. 
Heygate, Sir F. W. 


Hogg, Lt.-Colonel J. M. 


Holford, R. S. 
Holmesdale, Viscount 
Hood, Sir A. A. 
Hope, A. J. B. B. 
Hornby, W. H. 
Horsfall, T. B. 
Horsman, rt. hon. E, 
Hotham, Lord 
Lowes, E. 

Hubbard, J. G. 
Huddleston, J. W. 
Humphery, W. H. 
Hunt, G. W. 


Jolliffe,rt.hn,SirW,G.H. 


Jones, D 
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Kekewich, S. T. 

Kelk, J 

Kelly, Sir F. 

Kendall, N. 

Kennard, R. W. 

King, J. K. 

King, J. G. 

Knightley, Sir R. 
Knox, Colonel 

Knox, hon, Major S. 
Lacon, Sir E, 

Laird, J. 

Langton, W. G. 
Lascelles, hon. E, W. 
Leader, N. P. 
Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 
Legh, Major C. 
Lefroy, A 

Lennox, Lord G. 
Lennox, Lord H. 

Leslie, C. P. 

Liddell, hon. H. G. 
Lindsay, hn. Colonel C. 
Lindsay, Colonel R. L, 
Lopes, Sir 

Lowe, rt. hon. R. 
Lowther, Captain 
Lowther, J. 
Lytton,rt.hn.SirE,L.B. 
Malcolm, J. W. 
Manners, rt. hn. Lord J. 
Manners, Lord G. J. 
Meller, W. 

Miller, S. B. 

Miller, T. J. 

Mitford, W. T. 
Montagu, Lord R. 
Montgomery, Sir G. 
Mordaunt, Sir C. 
Morgan, O. 

Morgan, hon. Major 
Mowbray, rt. hon. J. R, 
Naas, Lord 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Noel, hon. G.J. 
North, Colonel 
Northcote, Sir S. H. 
O'Neill, E. 

Packe, C. W. 
Pakington, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Parker, Major W. 
Patten, Colonel W. 
Paull, H. 

Peel, rt. hon. General 
Pennant, hon, Colonel 
Percy,Maj.-Gen,LordH. 
Powell, F. S 

Pugh, D. 

Read, C.S. 

Repton, G. W. J. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Robertson, P. F. 
Royston, Viscount 
Russell, Sir C. 
Sandford, G. M. W. 
Schreiber, C. 

Selater- Booth, G. 
Scott, Lord H. 
Scourfield, J. H. 
Selwin, H. J. 

Selwyn, C. J. 

Severne, J. E. 
Seymour, G. I, 
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Simonds, W. B. 

Smith, S. G. 

Smollett, P. B. 
Somerset, Colonel 
Stanhope, J. B. 
Stanley, hon. F. 
Stirling-Maxwell, SirW. 
Stronge, Sir J. M. 
Stuart, Lt.-Colonel W. 
Stucley, Sir G. S. 

Sturt, H. G. 

Sturt, Lt.-Colonel N. 
Surtees, F. 

Surtees, H. E. 

Sykes, C. 

Taylor, Colonel 
Thorold, Sir J. H. 
Thynne, Lord H. F. 
Tollemache, J. 
Tomline, G. 

Torrens, R. 
Tottenham, Lt-Col.C.G. 
Trevor, Lord A. E. H. 
Trollope, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Turner, C. 

Tyrone, Earl of 
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Vandeleur, Colonel 
Verner, E 

Verner, Sir W. 
Walcott, Admiral 
Walker, Major G. G. 
Walpole, rt. hon. S. H. 
Walrond, J. W. 
Walsh, A. 

Walsh, Sir J. 
Waterhouse, S, 
Welby, W. E. 
Whiteside, rt. hon. J. 
Whitmore, H 
Williams, Colonel 
Williams, F. M. 
Wise, H. C. 

Woodd, B. T. 
Wyndham, hon. H. 
Wyndham, hon. P. 
Wynn, C. W. W. 
Wynne, W. R. M. 
Yorke, J. R. 


TELLERS. 
Stanley, Lord 
Egerton, E. 


NOES. 


Adair, H. E. 
Agnew, Sir A. 
Akroyd, E. 

Allen, W. S. 
Amberley, Viscount 
Anstruther, Sir R. 
Antrobus, E. 
Armstrong, R. 
Ayrton, A. S. 
Aytoun, R. S. 
Bagwell, J. 

Baines, E. 

Barclay, A. C. 
Baring, hon. T. G. 
Barron, Sir Il. W. 
Barry, C. R. 

Barry, G. R. 

Bass, M. T. 

Baxter, W. E. 
Bazley, T. 
Beaumont, H. F. 
Beaumont, W. B. 
Biddulph, Col. R. M. 
Biddulph, M. 

Blake, J. A: 
Blennerhasset, Sir R. 
Bonham-Carter, J. 
Bowyer, Sir G. 
Brady, J. 
Brecknock, Earl of 
Bright, J. 

Briscoe, J. I. 
Brown, J. 

Browne, Lord J. T. 
Bruce, Lord C. 
Bruce, rt. hon. H, A. 
Bryan, G. L. 

Buller, Sir E. M. 
Butler, C. S, 
Buxton, C. 

Buxton, Sir T. F. 
Candlish, J. 
Cardwell, rt. hon. E. 
Carington, hon, C. R. 


Carnegie, hon. C. 
Castlerosse, Viscount 
Cavendish, Lord E. 
Cavendish, Lord F. C. 
Cavendish, Lord G. 
Chambers, M. 
Chambers, 'T. 
Cheetham, J. 

Childers, H. C. E. 
Clay, J. 

Clinton, Lord E. P. 
Cogan, W. H. F. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Coleridge, J. D. 
Collier, Sir R. P. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Corbally, M. E. 
Cowen, J. 

Cowper, rt. hon. W. F. 
Cox, W. T. 

Craufurd, E. I. J. 
Crawford, R. W. 
Crosland, Colonel T, P. 
Crossley, Sir F. 
Dalglish, R. 

Davie, Sir H. R. F. 
Denman, hon. G. 
Dering, Sir E. C. 
Devereux, R.J. 

Dilke, Sir W. 

Dillon, J. B. 

Dillwyn, L. L. 
Doulton, F. 

Duff, M. E. G. 
Dundas, F. 

Dundas, rt. hon. Sir D. 
Dunkellin, Lord 
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Brand, hon. H. B. W. 
Adam, W. P. 


Mr. WALPOLE rose to propose the 
Amendment of which he had given notice, 
the effect of which would be to raise the 
occupation franchise in counties from £14 
as proposed in the clause to £20, and said : 
Although my right hon, Friend the Chan- 


cellor of the Exchequer, on moving this 
clause of the Bill, took the unusual and 
somewhat irregular course of going into 
the general character of the measure, and 
of alluding to an Amendment which was 
not before the Committee, yet, with all his 
skill and all his ingenuity, his speech 
showed me how difficult a matter it is to 
deal with an ancient and complicated Con- 
stitution like ours, without reference to 
past debates and without regard to the 
principles on which that Constitution is 
founded. The right hon. Gentleman 
seems to me like a person who has pulled 
a most complicated and useful machine 
to pieces, with the object of repairing and 
amending it, and who attempts to put it 
together again, not according to the well- 
known and acknowledged principles which 
made it work so advantageously before, 
but according to some new plan by which 
he thinks it will work better in future. 
I think, however, that there are certain 
rules which we ought to adopt for our 
guidance in settling what the right hon. 
Gentleman calls the great question at issue 
in that part of the Bill which seeks to extend 
the franchise. We onght to observe certain 
rules laid down by eminent Members of 
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this House, including my right hon. Friend 
himself. It is acting on those rules I 
shall venture to propose confidently the 
Amendment of which I have given notice. 
The hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr, 
Bright) told us a few days ago that what 
he desired to do in legislating on Parlia- 
mentary Reform was to draw that Reform 
upon the old and historic lines of the Con- 
stitution—a statement of which I entirely 
approve, and in which I entirely concur. 
My right hon. Friend the Secretary for the 
Colonies (Mr. Cardwell) told us the Go- 
vernment had framed their measure accord- 
ing to the principle recognized in the 
Reform Act of 1832. And the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer—echoing what I believe 
to be the common sentiment of both sides 
of the House—has said to-night that what 
we ought principally tg aim at was the 
settlement of this question—by which he 
meant, I presume, a wise and effectual 
settlement, for, of course, no other kind 
of settlement will be of any use. Now, 
bearing all this in mind, I will venture to 
say that I think I can show that the 
Amendment of which I have given notice 
deserves every possible consideration at the 
hands of the Committee. This Amend- 
ment applies to county constituencies alone, 
and I am not going to follow my right hon. 
Friend into an irregular discussion, but 
shall rest my argument solely upon that 
franchise. Now, 1 doubt whether any 
Gentleman in this House can deny that the 
county franchise has always rested upon 
property, in distinction from the borough 
franchise, which has always rested upon 
occupation. According to the old lines of 
the Constitution, to which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham has so confidently 
appealed, there was no other principle 
recognized or known with regard to the 
county franchise, except the principle of 
property, the freeholders being almost the 
only persons who had votes for the coun- 
ties. At the time of the Reform Act, 
however, other kinds of property had 
grown up with the growth of the wealth 
of the country, which were of little account 
in former times. These consisted chiefly 
of leaseholds and copyholds. Accordingly, 
therefore, the Reform Act, endeavouring 
to act upon the old lines of the Constitu- 
tion with reference to the basis of the 
county franchise, added leaseholders and 
copyholders to the county constituencies. 
Another addition made by that Act has 
been called by my right hon. Friend an 
innovation. The £50 occupation franchise 
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was added; but, in reality, this was not a 
departure from the old Constitution in re- 
spect of the basis of the county franchise 
being property, because the possession of 
the £50 occupation franchise implied the 
possession of capital and property. Nor 
was this all. The £50 occupier was a 
person intimately connected with the 
county and all its concerns. He was, as 
we all know, associated with the land of 
the county, acquainted with all the county 
affairs, and a contributor to the county 
rates. Therefore, his admission to the 
franchise at the time of the Reform Act 
was not a departure from the old lines of 
the Constitution, nor did Parliament 
thereby recede from the distinctive prin- 
ciple under which the line is drawn be- 
tween the borough and county franchises. 
Let me tell my right hon. Friend that 
there was a good reason for this dis- 
tinction, and it was this:—The two 
constituencies were not only distinct, 
but they were distinct because the cha- 
racters of the constituents were distinct. 
The character of the rural population 
was much less active, much less stir- 
ring, and they were far less easily 
combined together for agitating purposes 
than the population of towns, being en- 


tirely devoted to their own business—the 


cultivation of the soil. The town popula- 
tion was the reverse of all this. They were 
more active and stirring, and could more 
easily be brought together by combinations, 
by means of which they could make their 
voices more fully heard, and their opinions 
more distiuctly understood and appreciated. 
The reason, therefore, for keeping the two 
constituencies distinct is as clear, to my 

. mind, as the fact that they were distinct. 
And I do not rely upon my own opinion 
solely, but I wish to call the attention of 
the House to the remarkable words of the 
most philosophical and of the most practical 
of our great statesmen in reference to this 
subject—Mr. Burke and the late Sir Robert 
Peel. The passage from Mr. Burke, which 
I wish to impress on the mind of my right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, is this— 

“Nothing is a due and adequate representation 
of a State that does not represent its ability as 
well as its property. But, as ability is a vigorous 
and active principle, and as property is sluggish, 
inert, and timid, it never can be safe from the in- 
vasions of ability, unless it be out of all propor- 
tion predominant in the representation. It must 
be represented, too, in great masses of accumu- 
lation, or it is not rightly represented.” 


The words of Sir Robert Peel are even 
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more forcible. He made this remark with 
reference to the borough and county con- 
stituencies— 

‘*The influence of the press, whether it is for 
good or evil, tells more rapidly and contagiously 
on the aggregate societies of towns than on the 
inhabitants of country districts. Political unions 
and all the devices which by means of combina- 
tion give to men acting in concert a moral force 
greater than their actual numbers tend to increase 
the influence of a manufacturing as compared with 
an agricultural population. Every consideration, 
then, derived from the nature of landed property, 
from its liability to the envy and rapacity of the 
many, from the position, habits, and characters of 
those who occupy it, enforce the policy and ne- 
cessity of providing carefully for its protection.” 

I quote these two remarkable passages to 
show that whatever we do in regard to the 
county franchise we ought not to reduce 
the occupation franchise, which has more 
or less the character of the borough fran- 
chise, so low as to give it a predominating 
influence over the property franchise, which 
is the real franchise to be aimed at in the 
counties. Now, what does the present Bill 
do? Does the proposed clause add a greater 
proportion of occupation constituents than 
ought to be added to the counties? It is 
a very difficult thing to ascertain exactly 
what number of voters would be introduced 
into the counties by this clause. We know 
what they were by the Returns which have 
been placed on the table. By those Returns 
it appears that of the 545,000 electors on 
the register 115,000 voted in respect of 
the occupation franchise—so that the pro- 
portion of the occupation franchise, as 
compared with what I may call the pro- 
perty franchise—namely, that derived from 
copyholds, leaseholds, and freeholds — is 
about one-fifth, or perhaps a little more. The 
electoral statistics furnished by the Govern- 
ment enable us to ascertain how many oc- 
cupation voters will be added by the mea- 
sure now under discussion. The number 
of electors on the register for 1864-5 as 
occupying tenants was 116,860, the total 
number of electors being 542,633. The 
occupying tenants, therefore, formed be- 
tween one-fourth and one-fifth of the whole 
number. But you are now adding 186,392 
to the occupying franchise, or nearly 70,000 
more than are on the register at this mo- 
ment by reason of that qualification. The 
total number of these voters would be 
303,252, which, compared with what would 
be the total number of county electors— 
namely, 729,425, would give to the former 
a proportion of more than one-third, though 
somewhat less than one-half. Whatever, 
therefore, may be your object in bringing 
[ Committee— Clause 4. 
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forward this Bill, the consequence of it will 
be to entirely disarrange the proportion 
between those voters for counties who derive 
their suffrages from ae qualifications 
and the yoters who derive their’s from the 
occupation franchise only. The consequence 
of this change, or I believe I may say of 
this total revolution in the county franchise, 
can hardly now be appréciated. Had it 
not been for the change which ‘my right 
hon. Friend has intimated his intention of 
making in his own Bill by withdrawing the 
clauses relating to leaseholders, that pro- 
portion would have been still more aggra- 
vated, and, in point of fact, the county 
representation would have been handed 
over to a constituency the predominating 
number of which would have been of the 
class of a borough instead of the class of 
& county constituency. These are most 
important considerations and reasons why, 
if we proceed according to the old-estab- 
lished lines of the Constitution, we should 
pause before we make such a great altera- 
tion in what has always been the character 
of the county franchise in England. It 
is a misfortune that we have not more 
Returns than we have with reference 
to the counties, for the Returns we have 
cotitemplate almost every kind of occupa- 
tion value, except that which my right 
hon. Friend has submitted to us as the 
basis of the county franchise. He’ has 
given us the numbers between £10 and 
£12, the inerease between £12 and £15, 
thé increase between £15 and £20, and 
the increase between £20 and £50; but 
he has not given us—except so far as we 
can make out by caleulation—the number 
of the £14 occupiers. My first proposition 
is that you are entirely altering the cha- 
racter of the county constituency by the 
numbers you are bringing upon the register 
who do not represent property so much as 
they represent occupation, and who are 
therefore not of the class which has hitherto 
been the foundation of the county consti- 
tuency. With respect to my right hon. 
Friend’s main reason for proposing a £14 
occupation franchise—namely, that he de- 
sired to settle the question—I put it to him 
and to the House whether it is possible to set- 
tle any question permanently, except upon 
a clear and intelligible basis.. No arbitrary 
line could settle the question. One man 
will think £14 better than £15; another 
will think £15 better than £18; and a 
third will think neither so good as £10. 
As long as you are made to rest upon arbi- 
trary lines you cannot avoid the difficulty in 
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which my hon. and learned Friend the At- 
torney General found himself placed the 
other evening. Having to deal with the £10 
franchise and finding no intelligible resting- 
place, my hon. and learned Friend saw no 
other recourse but to go on to household 
suffrage. That observation, coming from 
such a man, convinces me that to talk of 
settling the question, unless you can settle 
it upon some intelligible principle, is to 
talk—I say it with all respect—very idly, 
and to leave the whole matter open to fu- 
ture agitation. You will say, What is to 
be done? You have’ only one of two 
courses open for you. Speaking only of 
the ‘county franchise, I assert, either you 
must say—as some contend you ought, 
with regard to the borough franchise of 
£10—that the number of years that have 
passed since the time of the Reform Bill 
have given a sort of prescriptive right to 
the occupation franchise of £50—or you 
must try to find some resting-place founded 
upon an intelligible principle. Can you 
not find that? Has not the Legislature 
given you the means of finding such a 
resting-place ? There may be a difference 
between certain towns and the counties 
generally, but has not the Legis'ature pre- 
scribed that one of the duties devolving 
upon persons who occupy houses in towns, 
as distinguished from freeholders, lease- 
holders, and copyholders, is that they 
should be appointed to serve upon juries, 
and that their names should be placed 
upon the jury lists? That is the reason 
why I have proposed the Amendment in 
the form I have. Being bound to serve 
upon juries, being placed upon the jury 
list, householders would, in fact, bear a 
portion of the civil duties and obligations 
of the county, and that would be some- 
thing like an intelligible ground on which 
to base your occupation franchise. My 
hon. Friend says, ‘* If you do this—if you 
take the jury list as the basis of your 
county constituency, what will you do in 
the towns? Will you take the jury quali- 
fication, which is the household qualifica- 
tion, as the basis for the town franchise?” 
Let him answer me this question—will he 
take down the obligation of paying the 
house tax to all houses, and then say that 
the franchise shall go with the tax as well 
as with the jury qualification ? Only in that 
case would the towns and the counties be 
upon a parallel. There is this additional 
advantage in the proposition I submit— 
that not only am I taking the jurors’ quali- 
fication as a reasonable ground for reducing 
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the occupation franchise, but I am taking 
the qualification which constitutes at the 
same time, as regards the house, the very 
basis upon which your taxation of house- 
holders proceeds. My proposition, there- 
fore, is made upon two distinct and import- 
ant principles—first, the connection of the 
county qualification with the civil duties 
and obligations which attach to the inha- 
bitants of counties ; and second, the con- 
nection of the county qualification with the 
taxation which the inhabitants of the coun- 
ties are bound to pay. These two argu- 
ments seem to me to be amazingly strong 
for furnishing something like a permanent 
resting-place upon which you can stand 
without interfering with the great principle 
upon which the county franchise should 
always rest—namely, the giving of a pre- 
dominating influence to property over the 
influence given to mere occupation. Long 
after Sir Robert Peel had consolidated the 
laws relating to juries, and with reference 
to a question similar to that now under 
consideration, he said— 

“Tt was with this object that, in framing the 
Jury Bill, I purposely called this class into in- 
ereased action, and sought to familiarize them 
with the performance of civil duties, and to mul- 
tiply their point of contact with the more intelli- 
gent inhabitants of towns. Granted that they are 
indisposed to innovation, that their disposition is 
to maintain things as they are, that they are go- 
verned by local ties and by personal attachments 
rather than by considerations of general politics, 
it is on that very account that I conjure you to 
extend their influence ; they constitute the ballast 
of the vessel of the State. Beware how you heave 
it overboard under the impression that it is a use- 
less incumbrance, occupying space that might be 
more profitably employed. It may at times retard 
the velocity of your movements ; it may make you 
less obedient to the sudden impulse of shifting 
gales ; but this, and this alone, it is that enables 
you to extend your canvas, and insures the steadi- 
ness of your course and the security of your navi- 
gation.” 

I submit that this passage shows, in a very 
strong and practical way, the immense im- 
portance of keeping up the distinction be- 
tween borough and county constituencies, 
which you do not keep up if you pass this 
clause as it is. It is of immense import- 
ance, not only with reference to the con- 
stituencies, but also with reference to the 
representatives who are sent to Parliament. 
The character of Parliament depends upon 
the variety of classes and interests that are 
represented here—the character of the one 
class of representatives is somewhat dif- 
ferent from that of the other; both are 
good in their way; and to make one un- 
duly prominent over the other would be a 
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positive detriment to a representative as- 
sembly like this. My fear is that if you 
go too far you will alter the character of 
the representation by giving to one class 
of representatives such an undue influence 
that all interests and classes will not be 
represented in this House, It is for that 
reason I venture to submit to the House 
the proposition which stands in my name 
on the paper. I cannot omit to notice one 
observation which fell from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. He said that one reason 
why he proposed a £14 occupation fran- 
chise was that he was under a virtual en- 
gagemenut with the Reform party to submit 
such a franchise, and that if he gave it up 
that engagement would be violated. I ask 
my right hon. Friend and the Government 
what is this compact that has been entered 
into between them and this party? With 
whom has that engagement been made ? 
Nay, more ; how will the Government se- 
cure the continuance of that engagement 
when new agitations are entered upon by 
the very parties who are now said to have 
entered into that engagement ? That state- 
ment by my right hon. Friend astonished 
me more than anything I had heard for a 
long time. There was another argument 
which I heard with equal astonishment 
—for in his zeal to introduce upon the 
county register middle-class voters, whom 
we all wish to see possessing a proper and 
large influence in the affairs of this country, 
he sought to recommend the measure of 
the Government by telling us that it would 
diminish the influence of the working classes 
of the country. If my right hon. Friend 
is so earnest and sincere in his desire to 
place upon the register a larger number 
of the working classes, why does he coufine 
that desire to boroughs and proclaim the 
advantage of not accomplishing the same 
result in counties? Does he intend to 
deprive the quiet and orderly class of work- 
ing men connected with the land of that 
influence the extension of which in bo- 
roughs is, he says, the main object of his 
Bill? Sir, I hope that the reasons which 
I have ventured to offer will recommend 
my proposal to the favourable consideration 
of the House. My argument, put into a 
short compass, is this :—First of all, I say 
that according to the old lines of the Con- 
stitution, and according to the principles 
of the Reform Act, property ought to have 
a predominating influence in the county 
franchise. Secondly, I say that you should 
endeavour to get a resting-place when you 
introduce a new occupation franchise, in 
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place of resting upon an arbitrary line, and 
I find that resting place in the jury fran- 
chise. Thirdly, I say that the jury fran- 
chise is identical with the point at which 
the house tax commences ; and if taxation 
and representation are still to go together, 
I can conceive no better resting-place than 
this as a permanent settlement of the county 
franchise question. For the very reasons, 
then, which my right hon. Friend has urged 
in favour of his own views, I think we ought 
to adopt my proposition. I beg him to 
reflect whether we have not gone as far as 
we vught to go in separating representation 
from taxation. At the time of the Reform 
Act there was not a £10 householder who 
was not bound to contribute to the rates. 
You have now removed that obligation from 
all those who compose the main body of 
the borough constituency, and you have 
also diminished the connection between 
taxation and representation by doing that 
which the present Bill will aggravate, 
though it does not apply to the county 
franchise— namely, by putting tenants 
whose landlords compound for their rates 
on the same level as those who pay rates. 
What you have to look to is the amount 
to which the occupation franchise should 
be reduced. I reduce it to a point at 


which civil duties are connected with the 
franchise, and where Imperial taxation must 
be borne by the person who possesses the 


franchise. Upon all these grounds, I beg 
to ptopose the substitution of the word 
£20 for £14. The question of rating 
will come on subsequently, because I 
thought it would be more convenient to 
the Ifouse to take the question on the value 
simply and then diseuss the rating qualifi- 
cation afterwards. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
39, to leave out the word “fourteen,” in 
order to insert the word ‘‘ twenty.” —({ Mr, 
Walpole.) 


Mr. C. P. VILLIERS : Sir, as far as I 
have understood the argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity (Mr. Walpole), he proposes the sub- 
stitution of a £20 instead of a £14 fran- 
chise, because he is unwilling to depart from 
the ancient lines of the Constitution, and is 
very anxious to rest the franchise upon an 
intelligible basis. Now, I have listened 
with the utmost interest and attention to 
hear how it is he objects to a scheme which 
will not depart from the ancient lines of 
the Constitution. He has laid down a 
principle which I have no doubt is to be 
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found in the books—the old principle that 
property should be represented in coun- 
ties while numbers and residents should 
be represented in boroughs. But it is 
curious that the right hon. Gentleman 
should not have told the House of the ex. 
traordinary departure from that principle 
in the Bill in 1832. Surely, if he had 
been thinking of those times he would 
have remembered the argument used when 
the Marquess of Chandos proposed the 
violation of this old principle of the Con. 
stitution, and would not have forgotten 
that this proposal was supported by some 
of the most advanced Reformers then in 
the House. The reason which Mr. Hume 
gave for supporting it was because the 
Chandos clause creating a £50 occupation 
franchise was a recognition of the claim 
to vote in counties for other than real 
property ; and secondly, on ‘the express 
ground that when the principle was once 
adopted it could not be allowed to rest 
there. Ever since that time there have 
been constant Motions founded upon that 
departure from the old constitutional prin- 
ciple, and pointing out that the limit there 
fixed was extravagantly high, and that 
there must be as many men qualified for the 
franchise below £50 as above that figure, 
My right hon. Friend says that that limit 
has been found to work well, and he is of 
opinion that as long as it exists you ad- 
here to the old line of the Constitution. 
Why, then, does he not adhere to it? He 
reduces the limit from £50 to £20, and 
thinks that the Constitution is still safe ; 
but carry it from ‘£20 down to £14, 
and that is the departure from principle! 
that is danger! Well, we have heard 
what is the operation of the £50 tenant 
clause, because this has been declared by 
an authority to which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman will, I am sure, pay great defer- 
ence. Lord Derby says the county re- 
presentation is really determined by a few 
families who meet beforehand and decide 
which of their connections shall sit for the 
county. This, then, was the effect of the 
Chandos clause; and the power thus vir- 
tually monopolized by the great landed 
proprietors made people wish to reduce 
that 4mount. Sundry Motions were made 
to that effect; the hon. Member for East 
Surrey (Mr. Locke King) proposed that 
the £10 occupier should have a vote; and 
since that time even the other side of the 
House have admitted the fairness of re- 
ducing the value of the county franchise. 
It is true that the right hon. Gentleman 
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(Mr. Walpole), with the right hon. Member 
for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley), dissented 
from Lord Derby’s Bill, but it was not 
on account of the reduction of the county 
franchise to £10—it was because an iden- 
tity was introduced between the eounty 
and the borough qualification. [Mr. Wat- 
rote: No—to prevent the identity.] Then 
it was simply because the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had confidence in a lower franchise 
than one of £10 in boroughs. The £10 
county franchise was a remarkable feature 
in Lord Derby’s Bill, and recommended 
it very strongly for adoption. Referring to 
authority onee again, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman must remember the statement 
made by his leader in this House—that 
many persons thought they ought not to 
reduce the franchise below £20, but that, 
haying inquired into the matter very de- 
liberately, he was bound to say that he 
had no reason to question the fitness of 
men with qualifications between £10 and 
£20, or to restrict the franchise to £20. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) 
was attached tothe Constitution, and would 
rest the franchise on a £10 qualification as 
a safe and intelligible basis. I confess that 
I do not understand how the limit of £20 
is a more intelligible one. The right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
says that jurymen are chosen from among 
persons possessing that qualification ; but 
it seems to me that that is not a good 
basis. It was taken in the time of George 
III., but has very much altered in its value 
since then, and so also has the intelligence 
of people who occupy property of that 
amount, If now that qualification had to be 
created, you would fix it at a much lower 
standard, There is no particular virtue in 
alimitef £20. The right hon. Gentleman 
said if a man was fit to be a juryman, he 
was fit to be a voter for the country. Well, 
but where quarter sessions are held in bo- 
roughs householders are fitted to be jurymen, 
and therefore there ought to be household 
suffrage in those boroughs. If there was 
any difficulty in getting jurymen, no doubt, 
people would say that a £10 qualification 
would be an intelligible one. The right 
hon. Gentleman is anxious to connect the 
right of voting in counties with the per- 
formance of some civil service. But the 
duties of a juryman are not the only civil 
service which a candidate for the county 

chise may perform. There are other 
services which have been supposed by some 
to entitle to the franchise. I am sorry to de- 
Prive the right hon. Gentleman of the credit 
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for originality. Mr. Windham proposed that 
every man who was public spirited enough 
to serve in the militia was entitled to vote, 
I think the right hon, Gentleman’s stan- 
dard is a little too high. He connects the 
service of a juryman with the liability to 
pay inhabited house duty. In short, he 
wants to restrict the franchise as much as. 
possible. The inhabited house duty has 
been changed in our day several times, and 
as soon as it changes again the man would 
cease to be a voter. This condition seems 
objectionable, because it is so variable. A 
person having a £20 house is to be rated 
on that value. That is rather new for 
occupation in the county. The £50 occu- 
pier was not to be rated, but the £20 
occupier was to be rated on that amount. 
The right hon. Gentleman, therefore, pro- 
poses a great restriction in that respect, I 
do not wish to go further into the matter ; 
I only repeat that the right hon. Gentleman 
appears to have adopted the figure £20, 
because he believes it will limit the number 
of voters in counties in comparison with the 
figure £14, The £14 qualification will 
admit so many, and the £20 qualification 
will admit so many Jess. Has the right 
hon. Gentleman ever considered this matter 
in detail? Has he ever looked into any 
figures on the subject? I would earnestly 
recommend him to do so. If he succeeds 
in hia present Amendment, he will exclude, 
I am told, precisely the class whose interests 
are identified with the agricultural body— 
namely, the tradesmen and shopkeepers 
with whom the squire, the clergyman, and 
the farmers deal, and whom they are most 
likely to influence, The proposed redue- 
tion of the county franchise would probably 
admit upwards of 100,000 voters, and the 
reduction from £20 to £14 would precisely 
be strengthening the agricultural interest 
in this House; indeed, the lower you go 
the more that is the case. I do not think 
the right hon. Gentleman has stated any 
valid objection to a £14 county qualifica- 
tion ; he has given no intelligible reason 
for preferring the £20 to the £14 qualifi- 
cation—especially when we remember that 
the right hon. Gentleman himself voted for 
a £10 qualification in counties. [Mr. 
Watrote: No, I never did so.] Well, at 
least the right hon. Gentleman was con- 
nected with those who did, As regarded the 
Constitution, the inroad was made in 1832, 
for it was then the old principle was de- 
parted from, and with reference to the 
so-called intelligible basis of which the 
right hon, Gentleman spoke, it remains for 
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him to show how it would not be mucli 
more intelligible to rest the franchise on 
the basis of the Irish qualification in coun- 
ties, which has worked well, and which, so 
far as the franchise is concerned, will 
identify the two countries. 

Mr. HUNT thought the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Villiers), as well as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, had wholly 
failed to show why the Government had 
fixed on £14 as the county qualification. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had departed from the 
usual course of proceedings when discussing 
the clauses of a Bill in Committee. On 
the question of the franchise, the right 
hon. Gentleman had ranged over the whole 
Bill before the House, and had discussed 
besides the question of boundaries and the 
expenses at elections, and he must say 
that had he taken that liberty he should 
have been called to order by some Member 
of the Government. He had not thought 


fit to interrupt the right hon. Gentleman, 
hoping he would in the end tell them why 
£14 had been fixed on as the basis of the 
county qualification. He could understand 
why £7 had been fixed on as giving the 
qualification in boroughs, because he be- 
lieved there was one party in the Cabinet 


for £6 and another for £8, so they agreed 
to split the difference; but he never heard 
an intelligible reason for fixing on £14 as 
the county qualification. In some cases 
it was said, where juries had to assess 
damages, each juror put on paper what he 
thought the nght amount to be given, 
the best arithmetician among them then 
added the various sums, dividing the 
amount by the number twelve, and the 
result represented the damages to be 
awarded. So in this case, he thought, 
each Member of the Cabinet had put down 
the figure he considered best as the county 
qualification ; the different figures were 
added up, and the result being divided by 
the number of Cabinet Ministers present 
gave £14. No better reason, he believed, 
could be given for fixing on that number. 
The only shadow of a reason which had 
been given by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was that the proposal of the 
Government would assimilate the county 
franchise in England to that which pre- 
vailed in Ireland. Now, he denied that 
there was assimilation; but if there was, 
there was no reason for assimilation. He 
said there was no assimilation, because in 
the one case they had adopted a rating 
qualification, while in the other it was to 
Mr. 0. P. Villiere - 
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be rental. The rating franchise, therefore, 
which the right hon. Gentleman condemned 
in England he had adopted in Ireland, 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr, 
Villiers) would say that a £12 rating wag 
the same as a £14 rental. It was not the 
same thing, however, because the right 
hon. Gentleman would exclude the most 
important principle of rating. But did 
the Government always exclude that prin- 
ciple? He had a tell-tale book in his 
hand called “ Electoral Returns.” The 
information it gave with regard to counties 
was very scanty, but it showed that the 
Government had required returns to be 
made of all persons assessed at the “ rate- 
able” values of £10 and under £12, £12 
and under £15, £15 and under £20, £20: 
and under £50. Now, if the Government 
were not going on the principle of rating,’ 
why did they require returns according to 
the rateable value? The conclusion which 
he came to was this—that the Government 
intended at first to have a rating franchise, 
but some change came o’er the spirit of 
their dream, they threw over the rating 
franchise, adopted rental, and so got sta- 
tistics not applicable to their Bill. Some 
months ago the information which was 
wanted had been moved for by some hon. 
Friends of his. At first they were told it 
could not be had, because the persons who 
should furnish it would require remunera- 
tion. But that difficulty had now been 
got over, and they were told that in a few 
days they would have the Returns. He 
regretted that the Motion of his noble 
Friend (Lord Stanley) had not been carried; 
for, if the House had discussed the question 
of re-distribution of seats, first, they would 
have had time to receive the Returns, and! 
would be in a better position to discuss the 
county franchise. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer could not tell the House how 
many persons would be added to the 
county constituencies by the £14 franchise, 
or what proportion of that addition would 
be residents in towns or in the county. 
That was a question which deeply affected 
the decision which they ought to arrive at 
not only with regard to the franchise, but 
the re-distribution of seats. Now, it was 
quite clear from the structure of the Go- 
vernment Bill that the object was not so 
much to increase the county constituencies, 
to which he had no objection, as to in- 
crease them in a particular manner. It 
appeared that no one would be entitled to 
register as a county elector unless his 
house was of the value of £6 or upwards, 
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and it was also required that the land or 

mises he occupied to make up the re- 
quired value should not be held under 
two different landlords. He was aware 
that a similar provision existed now, but 
he considered it a great hardship. If 
a man held land to the annual value of 
£25 from one landlord and of £25 from 
another, why should he not be entitled 
to vote? If such a case had been over- 
looked in the Bill of 1832, why should 
it be overlooked now? By making it 
necessary, as this Bill did, that the house 
must be of a certain value, and that 
the premises must be held from the same 
landlord, they were only putting restric- 
tions on the exercise of the franchise in 
the counties which they would not do in 
the case of the towns. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Villiers) taunted his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Cambridge 
University with having voted for the £10 
eounty franchise of Lord Derby, and when 
that was denied, he said, “‘ Well, if you 
did not do it, some of your colleagues did.” 
But did not the right hon. Gentleman 
know that his right hon. Friend left his 
colleagues because he did not agree with 
them? The right hon. Gentleman might, 
perhaps, say that he (Mr. Hunt) also voted 
for the £10 county franchise. But he 
could state that he never did, and, as at 
present advised, he was not likely to do 
so. It was true, he voted against a certain 
insidious Resolution of Lord John Russell ; 
but if the Bill of Lord Derby had arrived 
at the stage at which that of the Govern- 
ment had, he should have voted against 
the £10 county franchise. And he stated 
at the hustings, at the following election, 
his reasons. It was not that he thought 
a man in a county occupying £10 pre- 
mises was less worthy of the franchise than 
one in a town; but he did not wish to see 
one and the same kind of franchise estab- 
lished both in town and country. And if 
it were objected that this would perpetu- 
ate an anomaly, his reply would be, ‘‘ You 
must submit to such an anomaly, for it is 
good that we should have representation 
of different classes and different interests.” 
Now, what would be the effect of this 
£14 franchise? Take, for example, the 
question of fire insurance, which had given 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer so much 
annoyance. At present the agricultural 
classes were not very much interested, be- 
cause farm produce was exempted from 
the duty, and, therefore, on that question 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer got 7 
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good deal of support from that (the Oppo- 
sition) side of the House. But suppose 
they were to have the “ brick and mortar” 
qualification proposed by the Bill, would 
the right hon. Gentleman be able to impose 
or vary taxes in the same way as he did 
now if those taxes pressed upon all consti- 
tuencies alike? He quite admitted he 
could give no good reason against reducing 
the county franchise to £14 on the ground 
of fitness; but he would ask, why did the 
Government stop at £14? If it were a 
question of fitness, he would answer for it 
that the man who lived in a £7 house in 
the country was superior to the man living 
in a £7 house in a town. Labourers in his 
parish paid mostly £2 a year for their 
houses, and a £7 house there was a very 
good house indeed. It was stated that the 
proposed £14 county franchise was very 
similar to the existing Irish county fran- 
chise ; but the reason why a lower fran- 
chise had been established in Ireland than 
had been adopted in England was because 
the tillers of the soil would not have been 
reached, in consequence of these holdings 
in Ireland being very small, unless a lower 
franchise had been adopted there than in 
England. The holdings were so very 
small in Ireland that at the English figure 
there would scarcely be a county consti- 
tuency. The argument of his right hon. 
Friend who moved the Amendment was 
that the county representation was a re- 
presentation of property, and that prin. 
ciple was to a certain extent retained by 
the Amendment, as people paid direct 
taxation for houses of the annual value of 
£20. In the absence of statistics, it could 
not be known what addition a £20 county 
franchise would make to the constituency, 
but he should not care if it were to add 
four or five times the amount which it 
really would, so long as a distinction was 
maintained between borough voters and 
county voters in regard to the interests 
they represented. He did however object 
to the proposal of the Government, the 
effect of which would be to give advantage 
to the town residents, by granting them 
facilities at the same time that obstacles 
were thrown in the way of the rural oc- 
cupants. 

Siz EDWARD BULLER said, that as 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Cambridge (Mr. Walpole) 
had moved an Amendment, fixing the 
county franchise at £20 instead of £14, he 
took it for granted that the right hon, Gen- 
tleman was in favour of a £20 franchise for 
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counties; but if that were so he should like 
to ask him how he reconciled that view 
with what he regarded as the extreme im- 
portance of maintaining separate, under 
all circumstances, the urban and rural 
population; for in voting for a £20 fran- 
chise he must be aware that he was sup- 
porting a proposal which would have the 
effect of introducing into the county repre- 
sentation no inconsiderable number of the 
inhabitants of market towns. The hon. 
Member for Northamptonshire (Mr. Hunt) 
had made a speech, the tenor of which was 
in favour of a lower franchise than that 
of the Government, and yet he was going 
to vote for the Amendment. 

Mr. HUNT said, he had not stated that 
he was in favour of a lower franchise than 
£14, but that he could not understand 
why the Government, entertaining the 
views which they did, did not propose a 
lower amount. 

Str EDWARD BULLER: Hon, Mem- 
bers had heard a great deal about the 
principle of the representation of the land; 
but the English Constitution, he main- 
tained, was originally based no more upon 
the principle of representing the land than 
it was upon an educational test. What 
was sought for and what was found by 
those who established it was independence 
as exemplified in a man with a free tenure, 
at liberty to give his vote in accordance 
with his political opinions. Entertaining 
those views, Parliament would not be de- 
parting widely, as was said, from the line 
of the Constitution by the adoption of 
either a £14 or a £20 franchise. For his 
own part he looked upon the former pro- 
posal as the more Conservative of the two, 
inasmuch as while the great majority of 
the houses in towns above £20 were inha- 
bited by those who kept shops, the greater 
number of the £14 houses would, he 
thought, be found to be tenanted by small 
farmers, who would be more under the in- 
fluence of the landlords. In expressing 
that opinion he would be understood as 
speaking not otherwise than with the 
greatest respect of the tenant farmers of 
this country, whom he regarded as men of 
high intelligence; but then if he were 
asked whether they were specially remark- 
able for that peculiarity which most en- 
titled men to the franchise he must answer 
in the negative. He quite concurred in 
all that had fallen from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer early in the evening, as to 
the effect of the Government proposition as 
a lowering of the franchise. The lowest 
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franchise in counties was the 40s. freehold, 
Now, the 40s. freeholder was for the moat 
part a man who lived very hard, who was 
much attached to his little freehold, and 
was exposed to great privations, and must 
be deemed, in his opinion, to occupy a 
lower position than those men who would 
be brought into our electoral system by a 
£14 franchise. And who were, he would 
ask, those tradesmen whom the proposal 
would include? They were neither a venal 
nor a drunken class; indeed, although he 
did not mean to speak of them as perfect, 
he must say he knew of no more moral 
class of persons than were, as a general 
rule, the country shopkeepers; they were 
most of them intelligent men, not open to 
corrupt influences, and not likely to accept 
bribes. It was only in close and compact 
boroughs, with small constituencies, that 
corruption most prevailed. The parties to 
whom he referred could not afford to be 
unprincipled ; vice was too dear and cha- 
racter was too important ; and they were as 
intelligent, honest, trustworthy, and safea 
class as any other portion of the constitu- 
ency. Any person who had canvassed a 
rural constituency must observe the differ- 
ence between them and an urban constita- 
ency. Ina rural district hardly a question 
was put to them, although, perhaps, some 
interest was expressed about the malt 
tax ; but when he came to a town district 
the candidate found that the voters did 
not trouble him about matters in which 
their respective towns had separate in- 
terests, but about matters in which they 
had a common interest. They asked him 
what were his opinions upon finance, 
upon church rates, upon domestic or co- 
lonial policy. It was quite refreshing, 
after having canvassed a quiet, rural con- 
stituency, to find an urban constituency 
that showed so much intelligence in respect 
to public affairs. No class of men were 
more anxious for the preservation of public 
order than the country tradesmen, because 
they knew that if any outbreak took place, 
their shops would be the first objects of 
plunder. They also knew exactly how the 
population around them was thriving, and 
had, as it were, the pulse of the neigh- 
bourhood in their hands. He was sure 
they would bring with them a considerable 
degree of intelligence and independence to 
the county constituency. With regard to 
the apprehensions entertained of the en- 
franchisement of persons of that class, he 
wished to refer to the speech of the late 
Sir Robert Peel on the second reading of 
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the Reform Act. That great man said he 
feared the result of the £10 franchise would 
be to throw the power of election almost 
entirely into the hands of that class which 
must necessarily be the least competent to 
form a sound opinion on political questions. 
Then Sir Robert Peel proceeded to enume- 
rate some of the measures that were then 
popular with that class among which were 
the immediate abolition of taxes on industry 
and on the necessaries of life, the breaking 
up of the East India Company’s monopoly, 
and the repeal of the Corn Laws. Since 
that period all these measures had been 
carried, Sir Robert Peel himself, to his 
immortal honour, having had a principal 
hand in passing them. But that distin- 
guished statesman, in the same speech, 
said that triennial Parliaments and vote by 
ballot would also be among the changes 
demanded by the £10 voters. Now, he 
was happy to say that the good sense of 
that class had led them not to persist in 
demanding the adoption of triennial Par- 
liaments. The last thing which Sir Robert 
Peel said they would require was the abo- 
lition of the traffic in the flesh and blood 
of the negro. These were the revolutionary 
measures which had been dreaded. They 
had since been carried, and the result was 
the and prosperity which they now 
saw in the country. Sir Robert Peel, on 
the same occasion, expressed a fear that 
some popularity-seeking Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might be forced by a democratic 
assembly to propose the repeal of taxes, 
the ultimate effect of which would be to 
shake confidence in the credit of the 
country, to paralyze commerce, derange 
industry, and imperil the high position 
which England held among the nations. 
He would not point out how these predic- 
tions had been falsified, or attempt to de- 
soribe the beneficial effects of the financial 
icy of the present Chancellor of the 
xchequer, who, instead of being anxious 
to sacrifice taxes to risk the credit of the 
country, was asking them to make large 
sacrifices for the reduction of the public 
debt, so as to relieve posterity. He would 
only say that if Sir Robert Peel was not 
to be trusted as a prophet, they should 
hesitate before they put faith in the minor 
prophets of the present day. The past 
was an encouragement for the future. 
Reserving to himself the right of suggest- 
ing Amendments in the Bill before them, 


he should support this clause and the | ago 


measure generally, in the full conviction 
that by doing so they would contribute to 
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the strength and stability of their institu- 
tions, and to the safety and welfare of the 
country. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, that 
as one of the constituents of his hon. 
Friend who had just sat. down, he must 
humbly confess that he could not quite 
follow his discourse. His hon. Friend 
began by stating that. the original county 
constituency of England—namely, the 40s. 
freehclders, seemed to have been created 
with the view of securing a totally inde- 
pendent body of voters who cared neither 
for the squire nor the parson, but who 
only voted according to their own opinions. 
No doubt, the 40s. frecholders in early 
times were a very respectable and inde- 
pendent constituency ; but, starting from 
that point, his hon. Friend went on to 
defend the proposition of the Government 
by an argument which, as far as he could 
follow it, would lead to the conclusion that 
the £20 a year farmers might be indepen- 
dent, but would belong to that portion of 
the politieal organization of the day which 
the hon. Member for Westminster said 
gave such power to the side that was 
happy enough to enlist them. On the 
other hand, his hon. Friend maintained, 
as far as he could gather the effect of his 
reasoning, that the £14 tradesman was 
very moral, because, although he might 
sand his sugar and water his vinegar, he 
very rarely made his appearance before 
Sir James Wilde; that he was very civil 
as well as very moral; that he did not 
support the great lord who lived forty 
miles off, but supported the small squire 
close by, who dealt with him, found his 
5s. for the blanket club, and his 2s. 6d. 
for the Odd Fellows. Thus, arguing in a 
circle, his hon. Friend came round to the 
conviction that because by the old Consti- 
tution of England the county constituency 
was organized on the principle of rough 
independence it should now be organized 
on the principle of civil subserviency. So 
he said he was for a £14 franchise. . But 
it was to be hoped the hon. Gentleman did 
not think hon. Members hypocritical on 
that side of the House, or fighting in am- 
bush, if they preferred a franchise of 
£20 for farmers and tenants who had 
something more to fall back upon than 
the fourteen-pounder. The hon. Gentleman 
had quoted Sir Robert Peel, and left the 
impression that, because thirty-five years 
there were many things to be set 
right and a Reform Bill was necessary for 
that purpose, it was necessary now to have 
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another Reform Bill to set things wrong 
again. The hon. Gentleman reminded him 
of an old lady who required a course of 
medicine. The doctor, a friend of his, 
presented some pills, but with no great 
results. On further inquiry, it appeared 
that the lady, wanting a ‘‘ comprehensive 
measure,” reserved the pills, and then took 
them all at once. His hon. Friend wanted 
to follow the plan of the old lady and 
swallow the present and as many more 
nostrums as might be proposed. For him- 
self, he wished to see the borough consti- 
tuency strong and respected, and desired 
the working men of England should have 
their position in the county franchise also, 
as the owners of small freeholds. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer argued with 
his usual vigour and amplitude of phrase 
that the proposal of the Reform Bill of 
six years ago, of reserving to borough 
freeholders the right to vote for their free- 
holds, was an innovation on the Constitu- 
tion. Whether that was a wise or unwise 
proposal he would not then inquire, but 
as a matter of principle he would assert 
that such a measure was a return to the 
old lines of the Constitution. In the mid- 
dle ages the constitutional changes which 
were now the concern of Parliament were 
effected by privilegium—namely, by means 
of royal charters, and not by enactments. 
No doubt this would now seem strange, 
still there was no shutting our eyes to the 
fact that such was then the Constitution 
of England; and that those who desired 
to grasp the growth of our institutions 
must master the details of the changes 
produced in the middle ages, and down, 
indeed, to 1688 by Royal grant. He had 
himself tested the question by moving for 
a Return which had reeently been printed, 
and which showed that there are existing 
no less than twenty counties of cities and 
counties of towns in which the freeholders 
as such still vote for the city or the bo- 
rough. Our ancestors, when they found 
cities like Norwich growing to be manu- 
facturing centres, or cities like Bristol or 
Exeter growing to be seaports, invested 
them with high civic privileges, made each 
of these places a county and constituency 
of itself, and gave the freeholders the whole 
privilege of the franchise. This method 
of enfranchisement might have been a less 
complete Constitution than our present one 
whereby changes must be initiated in Par- 
liament itself, but still it was the Consti- 
tution, and this old Constitution laid down 
the principle that the civic freebolder 
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ought to have a vote in the town where 
his freehold was, and not in the county 
—the very principle which the Chancellor 
of the Exehequer denounced. He did not 
say that this principle could now be pushed 
through the dense mass of flesh and blood 
arrayed against it, but those who taunted 
the late Government for having made an 
unconstitutional proposal could not them- 
selves have studied the old Constitution of 
England in a discriminating and philoso- 
phic spirit. } 

Sm FRANCIS CROSSLEY said, he 
could assure the hon. Member for North- 
amptonshire (Mr. Hunt) that the surprise 
on the Ministerial side of the House was 
very great when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer announced so high a franchise 
for counties as £14, because all the Re- 
form Bills since 1852, including that of 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli), 
proposed a county franchise of £10 in- 
stead of £14. He was also surprised that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Cambridge University (Mr. Walpole), who 
had been a Member of Lord Derby’s Go- 
vernment, should think that £20 rating, 
which meant a £25 rental, could be satis- 
factory. It was generally understood that 
in 1859 the right hon. Gentleman and his 
Colleague the Member for Oxfordshire 
(Mr. Henley) had withdrawn from Lord 
Derby’s Government, because they ob- 
jected to the uniformity of the fran- 
chise for counties and boroughs, and that 
they were in favour of a lower franchise 
in boroughs than was proposed by the 
Reform Bill of 1859. It was no doubt 
desirable to settle this question ; but he 
appealed to hon. Members opposite whe- 
ther a £20 rating franchise could at all 
settle it after a £10 county franchise had 
been proposed over and over again. [An 
hon. Memsrr: Would a £14 franchise 
settle it?) He thought it would. It had 
been asked why the clause was clogged 
with so many provisoes? and the answer 
was that in the neighbourhood of many 
towns where the land was not built upon 
and was occupied as milk-farms, &c., it 
was divided into as many £10 oceupations 
as possible, and persons were placed on 
the register and claimed the right to vote 
who paid the rates and taxes, indeed, but 
had the money returned to them, and had 
no more to do with the tenancy than if 
they lived 100 miles off. He would re- 
mind the House that for six years he had 
represented the whole of the West Riding 
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ency in the kingdom, and that since it 
had been divided he had represented its 
Northern Division, which was now one of 
the largest county constituencies, and he 
thought that under those circumstances 
he should be credited with some know- 
ledge of the feelings of the people of that 
part of the country. At the risk, then, 
of receiving another reprimand from the 
hon. Member for Galway (Mr. Gregory) 
who had said he never rose but he lectured 
the House, he would assert that, in his 
opinion, the electors of the West Riding, 
both Conservative and Liberal, were not 
at all afraid of a £14 county franchise. 
On the contrary, many who were afraid of 
a £7 borough franchise looked to the £14 
county franchise as a corrective, because 
it would be a “lateral extension’’ that 
would admit, not working men, but a large 
number of the middle classes, and would 
act as a counterpoise to the extension in 
boroughs. For his part, having regard to 
the fact that £10 had always been pro- 
posed as the sum to which the county 
franchise should be reduced, he viewed 
the proposal to fix it at £14 with favour 
because it was a reasonable compromise. 
He hoped the House would not accept the 
Amendment before them. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he had looked for 
stronger reasons in support of the assertion 
that a £14 county franchise would put a 
term to agitation upon the subject than 
had been offered by the hon. Baronet (Sir 
Francis Crossley.) His only argument 
appeared to be that £14 was a compromise. 
He presumed, therefore, that some such 
compromise had been made between the 
Government and their supporters. If he 
could think that a £14 franchise would 
introduce for the most part the residents 
in small towns he might, perhaps, consider 
it more favourably than he did ; but, know- 
ing something of large and populous coun- 
ties, his objection to it was that it would 
throw the county representation into the 
hands of the residents of large towns, 
which were already adequately represented, 
and which already possessed county influ- 
ence to the extent of a third of the whole 
county representation. Surely that was 
a fair share of county influence for the 
large towns to possess. At all events, he 
was not prepared to add to it to the extent 
proposed by the Government. A £20 
franchise, however, would not entirely 
swamp what had been called the rural 
element. Much had been said upon the 
subject of anomalies, and he was bound to 
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confess that one had perplexed him greatly. 
He very much desired to hear what reasons 
could be advanced in support of the,enor- 
mous preponderance of political power 
possessed by the boroughs. That was a 
great anomaly in our Constitution what- 
ever test might be applied; whether they 
tested by population, by wealth, or by. the 
growth of wealth; the counties would be 
found to have superior claims for represen- 
tation, and yet they only possessed 324 per 
eent of the representation of the country, 
while the boroughs had 67} per cent. | He 
supposed this proposed addition of 25 Mem- 
bers and 200,000 constituents to the coun- 
ties would be regarded as a sort of remedy; 
but his reply was that the proposal was 
simply to create new borough constitu- 
encies, in order to add them to the repre- 
sentation of the counties. The twenty-five 
new seats which were to be given to the 
counties were to be conferred upon doun- 
ties which were an agregate of borough 
influence, and nothing more or less." In 
the twenty-five divisions of counties upon 
which the Bill proposed to confer an addi- 
tional Member each, the present number of 
electors: was 246,000. Of that number the 
borough freeholders numbered 43,593. 
Under the present Bill the £14 county 
voters proposed would add 126,000 to the 
county constituencies, which were five- 
eighths of the whole new county constitu- 
ency which would be resident in those five 
divisions of counties. Now, he contended 
that that state of things actually demanded 
the increase of the county representation 
beyond what was proposed under this Bill ; 
otherwise, they would not be doing any- 
thing to redress the anomaly which they 
had been complaining of hitherto—namely, 
the inadequacy of the county representation 
as compared with the borough representa- 
tion. His great objection to this Bill was 
that it proposed to continue and rather to 
increase that great anomaly in the prepon- 
derance of the town interest over the 
county interest: And in that view he 
was confirmed by the words of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in the early part of 
that evening, when he told them that the 
great bulk of the new £14 voters would 
be householders resident in the immediate 
neighbourhoods of large towns. If he 
wanted another argument in favour of the 
£20 qualification over the £14 proposed, he 
should find it in the language of the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer, when he said: 
“We are diminishing the influence of the 

ing’ classes in counties.” Now, con- 
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sidering how eloquently the right hon. 
Gentleman urged the claims of the work- 
ing classes to increased representation, he 
(Mr. Liddell) confessed he was amazed at 
hearing such words from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Let them consider who 
those borough freeholders were whose in- 
fluence, according to the right hon. Gentle- 
man, would be thus diminished. They 
were men who, by their provident habits 
and industry, had been enabled by means 
of building societies to purchase their free- 
hold houses. Now he (Mr. Liddell) ob- 
jected to any measure tending to diminish 
the influence of such men. There was no 
class he should be more glad to welcome 
within the pale of the Constitution than 
that one, and he objected to their influence 
being swamped by the £14 voters which 
this Bill proposed to create. The hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for North Staffordshire 
(Sir Edward Buller) had talked about the 
dependence of tenant farmers, and asserted 
that they were generally driven to the 
poll by the influence of their landlords. 
Now there never was a greater misrepre- 
sentation of facts than such a statement. 
He had lived amongst that class during 
a great portion of his life, and had learned 
to respect them highly for their probity 
and independence, and he would tell the 
hon. Baronet that any one who thought 
that he could dictate to the tenant farmer 
of England what course he should pursue, 
either in respect to husbandry or politics, 
would find himself remarkably mistaken. 
He did not know a more independent 
class. It was true that they generally 
supported the views of their landlords— 
but why? Simply because their interests 
as well as politics were identical, and 
each party knew that they must stand or 
fall together. He would ask the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite whether the interests of the 
factory operatives were identical with those 
of theiremployers? Well, he hoped that 
they were, but he did not think they 
were. The manufacturing classes had not 
been able to conciliate their workmen so 
as to make them feel that their interests 
wete identical. [‘*No, no!”] Masters 
and men lived unhappily, he thought, in 
an atmosphere of antagonism and dis- 
union. [‘*No, no!”] At any rate, he 
thought they would aet wisely if they 
were to teach those whom they employed 
that their interests were identical with 
those of their employers. The consti- 
tuency he represented was not open to the 


reproach of being homogeneous and con- 
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sisting of nobody but wealthy landlords 
and tenant farmers, for there was hard] 
an interest in the country which was not 
to be found in it. Yet they felt that 
their interests were identical with their 
employers, and they concurred generally 
in their political views. The county eon- 
stituencies generally were rapidly develop- 
ing into this condition. On their behalf he 
asked the Government not to destroy their 
independence by giving a preponderance 
of power into the hands of a single class 
who were connected by interest, position, 
and residence with the great towns of 
this country. 

Mr. PEASE said, that as the represen- 
tative of a thoroughly county constituency, 
comprising between 7,000 and 8,000 voters, 
and a population numbering some 200,000, 
without a single borough in that division 
of the county (South Durham), and as a 
new Member, he hoped he might claim the 
indulgence of the Committee. The simple 
question under consideration appeared to 
be this—were they to have a £14 ora 
£20 occupancy qualification for counties? 
There appeared to be a great diversity of 
opinion among hon. Gentlemen opposite ; 
but having studied the question attentively, 
he had come to the conclusion that, as far 
as the balance of parties was concerned; the 
Government proposition would have little 
effect in the return of Members to that 
House. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire, in introduc- 
ing his measure of 1859 to the House, 
stated that he considered the difference 
between a £10 and a £20 occupancy quali- 
fication would only amount to 100,000 
electors. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer stated that his £14 qualification 
would add 64,000 county electors in the 
whole of the kingdom, and that that addi- 
tion would not come from the working 
classes. Now he (Mr. Pease) joined’ issue 
with the right hon. Gentleman on that 
point. It would introduce, as far as his 
district was concerned, what he might call 
the upper crust of the working classes— 
namely, those who were receiving incomes 
of from £150 to £200 a year. He knew 
no reason why such a class should be kept 
out of the privilege of voting. Why should 
they be kept out of the franchise for ano- 
ther thirty years, or until another sweep- 
ing Reform Bill should be pressed upon 
the Legislature? If £20 were to be sub- 
stituted for £14 he contended that a great 
injustice would be done to a great number 
of these men. He had ever been living 
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amid the working men, and was able to 
speak of their character and habits. He 
had seen them eagerly avail themselves 
of the education which Parliament had 
offered them—of that which the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners had laid before them 
—as well as the instruction presented to 
them by the Dissenting bodies and the 
Roman Catholics. The results were a 
very general improvement in the working 
classes. He could point to many villages 
in the North of England where, but a 
few years ago, it was necessary to send 
into them some extra policemen every 
Saturday evening. He had now been in- 
formed by the inspectors of police, that 
for the last two years they had had no 
occasion to send into those villages an 
extra policeman, and in some of them they 
had not had a drunken man to lock up for 
several months together. He himself 
knew a town where the public-houses 
had been recently reduced from the num- 
ber of sixteen to nine—not through any 
exertion of the philanthropists, but from 
the mere falling off of the demand. At his 
own election he had seen the working man 
giving him his services without the ho 

of fee or reward. Knowing those facts he 
confessed himself at a loss to understand 
the charges of venality, corruption, and 
violence which a right hon. Gentleman in 
that House stated to be the attributes of 
the working men of this country. He 
denied the charge in toto. Knowing their 
character from personal observation he had 
the highest respect for them. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Buck- 
inghamshire stated in 1859 that there was 
quite as much loyalty to be found amongst 
the £10 as the £20 occupiers. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Stamford 
(Sir Stafford Northcote) concurred in the 
same opinion. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Whiteside) on the same occasion said 
that the principle of a £10 franchise had 
been twice affirmed by that House, and he 
doubted whether any measure that did not 
assert that principle would have a chance 
of the assent of Parliament. He (Mr. 
Pease) was not a strong party man, but 
when he found so moderate a measure 
as the present opposed by an advocate 
of a £20 qualification he was quite at a 
loss to understand either the argument or 
the consistency of the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite. The present proposition 
was a moderate one, and though he (Mr. 
Pease) was too young to turn prophet, 
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nevertheless, he was as convinced as he 
was of his presence in that House, that if 
it were rejected the next would be a £10 
qualification in counties and household 
suffrage in boroughs. He confessed that 
he had listened with some surprise to the 
denunciations and gloomy anticipations of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Calne (Mr. Lowe), and he was led to ask 
himself whether in the case of the right 
hon. Gentleman 

“ The sunset of life lent him mystical lore, 

And coming events cast their shadows before.” 
But when he noticed the vigour of the 
right hon, Gentleman’s language and the 
brilliancy of his wit, he came to the con- 
clusion that the right hon. Gentleman eould 
hardly have arrived at that time of life 
when he could have acquired the pro- 
phetic vision; and he (Mr. Pease) came 
back to his own former conviction that 
the more they enlarged the basis from 
which that House was returned, as long 
as the elective franchise was confined to 
the intelligence of the country, the greater 
stability would they give to the power of 
the Throne and of the law, and the greater 
respect and permanence would they ensure 
to the decrees of the Imperial Parliament. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, the point upon 
which the House was invited to express 
an opinion had been somewhat misunder- 
stood. The question really to be decided 
was, whether they would fix on £14 as 
the proper county franchise for the future 
—he ought really to say for the present, 
since the Chancellor of the Exchequer gave 
them clearly to understand that the ar- 
rangement was only of a temporary cha- 
racter. For himself, he was for striking 
out that figure and replacing it by a higher 
one. The hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down (Mr. Pease) said that there were 
many £14 occupiers fit for the franchise ; 
that was also the argument of his hon. 
Colleague (Sir Edward Buller) in the re- 
presentation of North Staffordshire. Now 
he (Mr. Adderley) did not dispute that 
point in the abstract. But the point to be 
considered was not whether a £14 fran- 
chise was good in itself, but whether they 
should adopt it without restoring the 
distinction which had originally existed 
between the borough constituencies and 
the county constituencies, and whether 
an enormous mass of £14 occupiers in the 
towns should be introduced to overbear 
the freeholders in the counties. He (Mr. 
Adderley) was prepared to support the 
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the Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge, although not for exactly the same 
reasons. which had been advanced by the 
right hon, Gentleman in its favour. He 
confessed that he had not been able quite 
to appreciate the force of the antiquarian 
distinction contended for by the right 
hon. Gentleman, who seemed to think that 
the occupiers represented the element of 
change, whereas the )freeholders repre- 
sented the element of permanence. He 
asserted, as between oceupiers and free- 
holders, a distinction. rather existing 
between town and country. He (Mr. 
Adderley), on the contrary, — believed 
that the £14 occupiers ‘consisted substan- 
tially of the same class as the 40s., and, 
indeed, in many cases they were the same 
individuals. He would go further, and 
say that the 40s. freeholder often belonged 
to a lower class than the £14 occupiers, 
and included a large number of working 
men. These were the men whose existence 
was unknown to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at the time he draughted his 
Bill, though they had since turned out to 
number a full quarter of the constituency. 
[The Cuancertor of the Excnzquer: 20 
per cent.] He had already given the right 
hon, Gentleman some statistics which had 
proved perfectly accurate, and he was 
ready to furnish additional figures in 
support of them if required. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, he thought, 
would find it hard to maintain by his- 
torical arguments the position which he 
had laid down in the earlier part of the 
evening about the freehold qualification 
running through the counties, towns, and 
all. He asserted it to have been the rule 
of our representation that all freeholders, 
wherever residing, should be represented 
by county Members, and all occupiers by 
borough Members. The fact was, that 
areas had always been represented, and 
their representatives chosen by persons 
living within these areas; and no jus- 
tification consequently existed for free- 
holders living in boroughs taking part 
in county elections. The objections raised 
under that head to the Bill of 1859 
had been extremely weak, and were ten 
times more so now that the Government 
had proposed and abandoned the copyhold 
and leasehold franchise.’ The plea was no 
longer historical but arbitrary. But the 
right hon. Member for Cambridge Univer- 
sity set up a good argument as between 
town and country. Not merely in this coun- 
try, but in every country in the world, there 
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was an antagonism between the interests 
of town and country—one favoured the 
principle of change, the other the principle 
of permanence, and it was upon the 
counteraction of these conflicting interests, 
and not by allowing either to neutralize 
the other, that the safety and stability of 
the country mainly depended. The pro- 
position of a £14 franchise for the coun- 
ties, without restricting the towns to their 
own elections, would simply result in 
making the constituencies in most of the 
Midland counties consist to the extent of 
two-thirds of town voters, and giving up 
to the towns the choice of the represen- 
tatives of all, It was on this account 
that such anxiety had been exhibited 
by hon. Members to ascertain before- 
hand the character of the second portion 
of the Government scheme. He threw 
back in the teeth of the hon. Member 
for Birmingham and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer the taunt that they were 
endeavouring to obstruct the Bill; the 
plan proposed in the early part of that 
evening by the noble Lord the Member 
for King’s Lynn, so far from impeding, 
would have greatly assisted the progress 
of the measure, for had it been adopted 
they would have known the real nature of 
the case with which they had to deal. 
But as the Bill stood the first part had no 
definite meaning without the second, and 
portions of the scheme were put in the front 
of the discussion, so as to screen that on 
which the meaning of the whole depended. 
And he now offered to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer—who taunted them with 
having in 1859 proposed a £10 county 
franchise—that he would himself propose 
that same limit of £10, provided that the 
right hon. Gentleman would promise to 
adopt as the second portion of his Bill the 
provisions of the Government measure of 
1859. It altogether depended on the 
second part of the Bill whether the £10 
county franchise was a retrograde step or 
a step inadvance. The effect of any pro- 
posal on that subject must depend upon 
three points—whether a large portion of 
these voters were to be the inhabitants of 
unrepresented towns; whether they were 
to be, in a great proportion, residents in 
the suburbs of large represented towns, 
such as Birmingham, where the un-Par- 
liamentary suburb constituted half the 
population; and whether the constituen- 
cies were to be reduced as to areas, or 
enlarged to such an extent that no mode- 
rately righ candidate could deal with them, 
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and heaped with additional representatives 
in proportion to their population. Till 
these points were settled it was impossible 
to discuss the question of the franchise 
abstractedly, and he was obliged to as- 
sume—perhaps in opposition to what 
might eventually happen to be the case 
—either that the Bill would not pass 
at all or else would pass totidem verbis, as 
now proposed. ‘The hon. Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Bright) had plainly 
threatened the House with this result, 
that the first half of the Bill might be 
passed and sent to the other House, and 
the second half dropped altogether. [“ No, 
no!”] Such certainly had been the im- 
pression as to his hopes and opinions 
created by his language. The hon. Mem- 
ber had entirely misrepresented his noble 
Friend the Member for King’s Lynn, when 
he spoke of him as saying that the en- 
franchising clauses would be easily dealt 
with and easily understood. What he 
(Lord Stanley) said was that they would 
be easily dealt with if they were made 
to be easily understood, but that not being 
capable of being understood by them- 
selves, it was impossible to deal with 
them properly in the first instance. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer absolutely 
admitted the whole point of the propo- 
sition of the noble Lord the Member for 
King’s Lynn in one sentence which fell 
from him, for he said— 

“Tam willing to allow that it is very possible 

my plan for revising the boundaries of boroughs 
may not be the best ; I may be able to offer you 4 
better and more effectual mode of dealing with 
the boundaries.” 
If he saw that better and more effectual 
mode it was quite possible he might sup- 
port the £14 franchise, but he could not 
think for one moment of taking any such 
proposition in the dark, and trust to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s possible 
subsequent discovery. While it was not 
known what the right hon. Gentleman 
was going to do, it was impossible, on the 
faith of his going to do something (though 
what that something was he did not him- 
self yet know) to vote for his £14 fran- 
chise upon trust. The hon. Member for 
Birmingham had made a similar admis- 
sion; for he had admitted that the very 
large existing areas ought to be reduced. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, that his statement 
was that he had never been against a 
further division of the counties. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, that the natural 
conclusion was that if the hon. Member 
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for Birmingham was not opposed to a 
further division of counties he would sup- 
port a proposition which would have the 
effect of making such a division. If the 
hon. Member would guarantee that such a 
clause should be introduced in the second 
part of the Bill he (Mr. Adderley) should 
take a different view of the £14 franchise; 
but as long as Members were kept in the 
dark as to what ‘the second part of the 
Bill was to be, as to bringing suburbs 
within towns, dividing areas, and giving 
unrepresented towns separate represen- 
tation, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer must excuse him from saying that 
by resisting the Amendment proposed b 
the noble Lord the Member for King’s 
Lynn the right hon. Gentleman had taken 
the most effectual mode possible of obstruct- 
ing the progress of his own measure, be- 
cause it was really necessary to know what 
the second part would be, before they could 
give any rational jadgment upon the first 
part. For his part he was not ready to 
allow a £14 franchise upon the terms of 
the second part of the Bill being post- 
poned, and therefore he should vote for 
the omission of the figure £14 without 
committing himself as to the precise 
figure which it would be best to substitute 
for it. 

Sir EDWARD BULLER explained that 
what he had said was that the tenant 
farmers were an intelligent race of men, 
but that it would be a courageous assertion 
in any one to maintain that they were an 
independent race. 

Mr. BANKS STANHOPE said, that 
Members were placed in a peculiar posi- 
tion that evening, because they learnt that: 
the second portion of the Bill was not to 
be passed in the form in which it was in 
troduced. All they could see was what 
the Bill was not to be—they had no idea 
of what it was to be~nor even whether 
there was to be-a‘distribution Bill at all. 
Then with regard to the’ portion of the 
Bill whieh related to the franchise they’ 
were also in a great difficulty, arising from 
the fact that they possessed no informa 
tion whatever which they could confidently 
take as a basis for legislation. He had 
ventured some months ago to point out 
to the House that, as far as he had seen 
the Returns, no information was given 
upon which they could form a satisfactory 
opinion or give a conscientious vote. The 
result was the spectacle of the blind lead- 
ing the blind. Before altering the fran- 
chise it was, at. all vevents, advisable that 
[ Committeo—Clause 4. 
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they should know what the component 
parts of the existing franchise were; but, 
in referring to the Electoral Returns, he 
had lately discovered that there was an 
enormous gap which it was impossible for 
him to supply. There were at present 
542,000 persons on the county register, 
but there was no document which showed 
what were the component parts of this 
body—on the contrary, by examining the 
Returns it would be found that there 
was an enormous gap which could not be 
filled up in any way. Of these 542,000 
voters, 116,000 were owners and occu- 
piers between £20 and £50, and 155,000 
were occupiers above £50, giving a 
total of 372,000, and leaving a balance 
of 170,000 totally unaceounted for. It 
was clear, however, from the Returns 
that they were not owners and oc- 
cupiers above £50, nor between £10 and 
£50, and therefore they must be either 
owners and occupiers below £10, or 
owners and occupiers who lived in bo- 
roughs, and who were not mentioned in 
the Returns. Assuming these 170,000 


to be owners and occupiers below £10, 
what then became of the fly in the pot 
of jam—or something of that sort. If 
these 170,000 were frecholders renting 


houses below £10, he would ask the 
hon. Member for Birmingham whether 
the working men of the country were not 
to a great degree represented in the coun- 
ties. But supposing, on the other hand, 
that by some mysterious combination of 
circumstances these 170,000 lived in bo- 
roughs, in what position would they be 
with the proposed enormous increase re- 
sulting from the adoption of the £14 fran- 
chise? With these figures unexplained, 
and the new addition to the franchise 
being totally inexplicable, and without 
knowing precisely what the Re-distribu- 
tion of Seats Bill was to be, he could 
not consent to vote for this £14 fran- 
chise. Obviously the original intention 
of the Government was to have a rating 
franchise for the counties, for all their Re- 
turns were based on that principle, they 
had Returns of a £10 rating, a £12 rating, 
a £15 rating, and a £20 rating. By a 
£12 rating they learnt that 240,000 new 
voters would be admitted, but they were 
not informed where these 240,000 came 
from, or to what class they belonged. If 
the 170,000 possible freeholders in bo- 
roughs combined with the majority of the 
240,000 new voters the result would be 
the swamping of all the freehdlders and 
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occupiers above £50, and such a combina- 
tion would also have the effect of swamp- 
ing all between £20 and £50. And yet 
the men whose opinions were to be thus 
overruled were inferior . aa < nee - 

to no class in Her Majesty’s do- 
3.0 If they took the 240,000 wh 
would be admitted to the county franchise 
on the £12 rating, and add those to the 
170,000, they would find that the two 
together would totally swamp all the free- 
holders between £50 and £60, and be- 
tween £20 and £50. He regretted very 
much that the President of the Poor Law 
Board had not put on more steam, and 
produced the Returns which had been 
asked for by himself and his hon. Friend 
the Member for Northamptonshire (Sir 
Rainald Knightley). It would be very 
desirable to know how much of the pro- 
perty in counties the £12 rating occupiers 

; how much the £15 occupiers, 
and soon. It was acknowledged that the 
second part of the Bill would not pass in 
its present shape. How could the Govern- 
ment suppose that their scheme could effect 
a settlement for even -a short time when 
so many towns with large populations 
would be left unrepresented? It was a 
point of the utmost interest and import- 
ance that they should clearly ascertain 
what effect upon the present constituency 
would be produced by the new constitu- 
ency to be created under that Bill; but 
this was not yet known. Another diffi- 
culty, with which the Bill did not deal, 
was the case of the population of the many 
large and flourishing towns, which, if this 
measure passed, would be left very much 
in the same position that they were in 
before. Some of these towns had 10,000, 
20,000, or 30,000 inhabitants, and it was 
difficult to understand how Gentlemen who 
professed the utmost anxiety to admit to 
the franchise all who were entitled to it, 
should yet consent to the continued exclu- 
sion of those deserving inhabitants of large 
unrepresented towns, whose claims were 
unquestionable and unquestioned. What 
would be the position of the inhabitants of 
places like Doncaster and West Bromwich, 
and many others of equal size and import- 
ance which he could name? Their right 
to the possession of the franchise was clear, 
and so was the injustice of excluding them 
from it under a Bill brought in for the 
purpose that Bill had been brought in for. 
Could any one suppose that the question 
would be settled, again, while such enor- 
mous outlying populations as those that 
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were clustered beyond the boundaries of 
Rochdale, for instance, or the Tower Ham- 
lets or Lambeth, were taken no account 
of under the Bill? Those persons had no 
borough votes, nor could they possibly 
have county ones conferred upon them, 
except they were prepared to swamp the 
county constituency. He had been amused 
at the description given by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham some time ago of the 
successful working of a co-operative society 
at Rochdale; but he was rather astonished 


to find that the secretary and other lead- | p 


ing men in that society had no votes in 
the borough. The House must assume 
that persons who had saved so much 
money could live in £10 houses ; but in 
the Electoral Returns he perceived that 
the number of the working classes on the 
register in Rochdale was sixty-eight ; and 
at the foot of the page on which that in- 
formation was given there was this note— 
“ With reference to the number of working 
classes on the register, it is stated that the borough 
is so circumscribed that many of the better class 
of artizans reside outside the boundary. Many 
of the houses in the borough are built with small 
rooms and can be let at low rentals, affording 
separate apartments for the occnpiers, while a 
similar house with larger rooms would command 
such a rental as would confer the franchise.” 
Now, in what position were they going to 
place those artizans who lived outside the 
borough of Rochdale? Suppose they re- 
sided in £14 houses, or in £10 houses— 
which would soon go up to £14—they 
would get votes for the counties. But 
what was to be done with those who re- 
sided outside the boundary in houses of 
from £7 to £14? The men who were con- 
tent to live in the bad houses within the 
boundary would have votes if they paid 
£7, or any rent above £7; while the 
better class of artizans who were not con- 
tent to live in bad houses, but who could 
not afford to pay £14, would have no vote 
at all. Thus under this Bill, the well-con- 
ducted, deserving, and superior artizans, 
were placed in a worse position, as re- 
garded the franchise, than the inferior 
artizans who occupied the £7 houses with- 
in the borough. Was this a satisfactory 
arrangement, or was it likely to be a per- 
manent one? By the way the Govern- 
ment had acted in respect of Parliamentary 
Reform they had lost the confidence of -his 
side of the House, and they had not got 
the confidence even of their own political 
supporters. What was the talk of hon. 
Gentlemen on the Ministerial side, when 
they went outside that House? How 
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many of his friends who sat on the Minis- 
terial side said, ‘‘But it is settled that 
the Bill cannot go on; it is clear that the 
Bill cannot be proceeded with.” [‘‘Oh, 
oh!” and ‘No, no!”"} He had many 
friends among the Whig Members of that 
House, and did the Gentlemen who now 
cried ‘‘No, no!’ mean to tell him that 
they had never heard the sayings which 
he had just repeated? Why they must 
know that it was quite an ordinary 
occurrence to hear Whig Members ex- 
ressing themselves in that way. [*‘ No, 
no!” and “ Hear, hear!’’} If the system of 
grouping which the Government had pro- 
posed was to be given up, as it must be, 
on what system of grouping was the House 
to proceed? They were not told that. 
The Government were very much to blame. 
They had behaved in a wrong manner to 
the House and to the country by endea- 
vouring to force the House to give an 
opinion on the Franchise Bill, before their 
whole scheme of Reform was before Par- 
liament ; they had behaved mischievously 
in endeavouring to compel the House to 
pronounce an opinion on the merits of a 
proposal which entirely depended on the 
other portions of the Bill, which they were 
not now going on with, and which every 
one knew could not pass. He would not 
consent to the £14 proposal, but he should 
not at present give an opinion as to what 
the county franchise ought to be, nor bind 
himself to any vote which he might give 
after the re-distribution scheme was really 
before them, because by the latter measure 
the working of the franchise might be very 
materially altered. 

Srr GEORGE GREY : I agree with the 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
(Mr. Banks Stanhope) that the House is 
placed in an extraordinary position with 
regard to this measure. The Franchise 
Bill has been before the House for the last 
three months, and the Bill for the Re-dis- 
tribution of Seats has been before them for 
some weeks; but up to this time it has 
been found impossible to get a vote on the 
principle of either of these Bills. The 
whole of the discussions which have taken 
place have been raised on Motions of a 
dilatory and evasive character. They avoid 
what they believe to be the disagreeable 
necessity of saying ‘‘ Aye” or “‘ No”’ either 
upon the principle of the Bills or upon any 
one of the proposals which have been put 
before the House in the form of Amendments 
upon those Bills. After the scene I have 
witnessed to-night—after the manner in 
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which the attempt to obstruct the progress 
of the Bill was defeated by a decisive 
majority —I should have thought that there 
would not have been so soon another 
attempt at delay, and that the time had 
arrived when some definite issue might 
have been taken. Nothing could be fairer 
than the issue between the Government 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Cambridge. The 
right hon. Gentleman made the reasonable 
proposal that, instead of reducing the county 
franchise to £14, it should not be reduced 
lower than £20. But: the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Staffordshire 
(Mr. Adderley) and the hon. Gentleman 
who last addressed the House endeavour 
to wriggle out of that issue. They say 
they will vote against the reduction of the 
county franchise to £14, but that they 
are not prepared themselves to substitute, 
instead of the £14, any definite sum, such 
as £20, £30, or even £40; nay, hon. 
Gentlemen who may vote with them to 
omit the words £14 from the Bill will 
have no security at all that they will assent 
to any reduction whatever in the county 
franchise. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Staffordshire stated most dis- 
tinctly that he refused to pledge himself 
to vote for the £20 franchise proposed by 
the right hon. Member for the University 
of Cambridge as a substitute for the £14 
franchise proposed in the Bill. Another 
peculiarity I have noticed in this debate is 
that no hon. Member has ventured to state 
that the persons who occupy a House and 
land in the counties to the value of £14 
are unfit to be intrusted with the county 
franchise. They do not venture to deny 
that persons occupying property of that 
description belong to the middle classes, 
or, as the hon. Member for Durham (Mr. 
Pease) stated to-night, to “ the upper stra- 
tum” of the working classes. But it is 
said that the number of persons occupying 
property of that value is so great, although 
the precise number has not been ascer- 
tained, that the existing constituencies 
would be entirely swamped by the urban 
population of large manufacturing towns. I 
wish we could have obtained some accu- 
rate information as to the precise number 
of the urban population in the county 
of Lincoln who have an occupation 
rental of £14 and a rating rental of 
£12, as I am at a loss to know whence 
the numbers are to come who, in the event 
of the Bill passing, are to disturb the seat 
of the hon. Member for North Lincolnshire 
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(Mr. Banks Stanhope.) It is probable 
that a large number of that class have 
votes already under other qualifications. 
It was not easy to calculate as to those 
whose rating was £12 and whose occupa- 
tion was £14 ; but as faras we can form an 
opinion, we take the number of persons of 
the class in all the counties of England to 
be about 160,000 or 170,000. Of course, 
in counties like that of South Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, and Cheshire, where there isa 
mixed population, it is almost impossible 
to draw a sharp line of demarcation be- 
tween the urban and the raral populations, 
and to say what proportion of the urban 
population would, in the event of the reduc- 
tion of the franchise to a £14 franchise, 
have a vote for the counties. I think hon. 
Gentlemen opposite need not be greatly 
alarmed at the admission of the urban 
population having a £14 occupation fran- 
chise under the Bill. The new voters 
would be unequally distributed; in some 
cases there would be a large increase of 
voters and in others comparatively few; 
in many cases the addition would consist of 
shopkeepers and others dependent on the 
agricultural interest, and I believe that 
the extension of the franchise would in 
very many cases throw additional power 
into the hands of the landlords and the 
agricultural interest. I now come to the 
principles upon which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University of 
Cambridge has founded his Motion. _ He 
desires in the first place that voters in 
counties should have the same qualification 
as must be possessed by jurors. But let 
me remind the right hon. Gentleman that 
he does not carry out his argument legiti- 
mately to its proper conclusion, because 
the qualification for jurors is not exactly 
that which he stated it to be. For in- 
stance, the qualification for jurors in Mid- 
dlesex is a £30 rating rental, while in 
every other county it is a £20 rating 
rental, which is equivalent to a £25 
occupation rental. Therefore, the argu- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman, as 
a matter of principle, falls to the ground. 
The right hon. Gentleman, again, urges 
as an objection to the Government Bill 
an argument which was formerly used 
with great effect by Lord Russell in 
this House, that there is an essential dif- 
ference between the borough and the 
county qualifications, the former being 
founded on occupation, the latter on pro- 
perty—he urges against this Bill that it 
proposes to make the county qualification 
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too mtich of an oécu n instead of a 
property qualification. But who was the 
first to disturb that principle ? The — 
from property to occupation franchise in 
counties did not originate with hon. Mem- 
bers on this side of the House. It was 
originated in the year 1832 by the Chandos 
Clause, under which a large number of 

were admitted to vote for counties 
by virtae of an occupation franchise. The 
Bill introduced by Lord Derby carried the 
chatige still further. The hon. Member 
for Macclesfield (Mr. Egerton) said we had 
no tight to refer to that Bill, because it 
was not now before the House; but 
surely we are at liberty to tell hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite that every argument 
brought forward by their leaders against 
the Bill introduced by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment tells with still greater force 
against the Bill introduced by Lord Derby, 
and supported by hon. Gentlemen op- 


posite. Lord Derby’s Bill began 

striking out of the franchise 100,000 of 
the 500,000 who possessed a freehold 
franchise for the counties, and then it pro- 
ceeded to add to the county constituency 
all those who had not a £14 but a £10 
oceupation rental. By this means the 


frecholders in counties would have been 
entirely swam I do not mean to say 
that the right hon. Gentleman is responsi- 
ble for this, because I know that the right 
hon. Gentleman left the Government of 
Lord Derby on the question; but the 
Bill brought forward by the Government 
of the noble Karl assimilated the borough 
and°the county franchise. The right hon. 
Gentleman says that it is desirable to 
preserve a distinction between the cha- 
ractets of the county and the borough 
Members. But what did Lord Derby’s 
Bill propose on this subject? Why, it 
proposed to make the county and the 
borough Members absolutely identical 
in point of character and constituency. 
(*No!”] It may be disagreeable to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to be reminded of 
these things, but I feel bound to recall 
these circumstances when we are accused 
of disregarding the interests and endan- 
gering the institutions of the country. 
Let me remind hon. Members opposite that 
their 6wn leaders, and that they them- 
selves as @ party, not only proposed to do 
what we are about to do, but that they 
went a gteat deal further in the same 
direction. But the right hon. Gentleman 
said it was not nm that in 

case that process should be adopted, but 
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that if it were shown that any particular 
borough had largely outgrown its Parlia- 
mentary limits, it might be possible to 
inelude outlying districts within the Par- 
liamentary borough. Wherever it is prac- 
an deat oe 
Parliamentary borough would 
municipal boundaries ; but it is impossible 
in all cases to draw a sharp line between 
the rural population and the town popula- 
tion, As to the on that 
town of about 5,000 inhabitants should be 
included in some Parliamentary borough, 
it could not possibly be carried into effect, 
but still, when we get to that part of the 
Rill, there is no reason why hon. Gentle- 
meni opposite should not make the proposal. 
When we get to that part of the Bill such 
@ proposition may be fairly entertained ; 
but the immediate question is now is 
there any real objection to persons hay- 
ing an occupation of £14 being ad- 
mitted to the county franchise? And 
here let me say one word as to the 
charge made by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge against my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The right 
hon. Gentleman supposed that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said that he had 
entered into a compact or engagement 
with that portion of the Liberal party 
who were strenuous for Reform to the 
effect that there should be a £14 franchise 
for counties and a £7 franchise for bo- 
roughs; and that if the House rejected 
those figures that compact or engagement 
would be at an end, and that they would 
be at liberty to propose any other figures. 
Mr. WALPOLE: The words, which I 
took down at the time, were, ‘‘ The virtual 
engagement between the Government and 
the Reforming party will be at an end.” 
Tae CHANCELLOR or ras EXCHE- 
QUER rose to explain, but there being 
loud cries of ‘‘ Order !” resumed his seat. 
Sm GEORGE GREY: I am quite 
sure that those words were not used b 
my right hon. Friend. At all events, 
was sitting by 
hear him utter them: What I understood 
him to state, and which is the fact, was 
that we had proposed, on our own respon- 
sibility, and without any previous concert 
or private engagement or compact with 
any patty, what we thought it was vane 
to , and that the party w 
wad acctaheaat os ** advanced Reformers” 
had, when the Bill was proposed, without 
any previous knowledge or understanding, 
3 Y [ Commit teem Olarise 4. 
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thonght it was an honest attempt to settle 
the. question, and had given in their adhe- 
sion to the Bill as it stood, and without any 
secret. compact or engagement declared 
their determination to support it. _ Such 
being the case, my right hon. Friend said 
that engagement on their part might | vie 
‘be at an end if the proposed county and 
borough franchise were departed from, and 
that,it would be then open to them to pro- 
pose any other arrangement for the settle- 
ment of this question. My. right hon. 
Friend stated that this question ought to 
be settled, if possible, on a basis which 
would give satisfaction to those interested 
in it. We think that by the proposal we 
have made a fair and reasonable prospect 
is afforded of obtaining a satisfactory set- 
tlement; and, as the conduct of those who 
advoeated a larger measure of . Reform 
confirms us in that opinion, we deprecate 
any attempt: to put off. the question to a 
future time. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: I should like to ask the right 
shon. Gentleman, whose friends would not 
permit me to speak .[‘‘Oh, oh !’’ from the 
Opposition}, what were the which 
the right hon. Gentleman took down. 

Mr, WALPOLE: The: words I have 
are. these :—‘‘The virtual engagement 
with the Reforming party will be at an 
end.” 

Tax CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
AQUER:. My right hon. Friend will per- 
ceive that he is wrong in his construction 
of the words he has quoted—those words 
contain no mention whatever of an engage- 
ment or contract on the part of the Go- 
vernment.. There was no compact: with 
the Government. . What I spoke of was 
the virtual compact and engagement with 
Parliament and the public. 

Mr. DISRAELI: It is not desirable 
that so very important a question as this 
should be decided by chance: expressions 
made by Gentlemen on either side of the 
House. Our business is to do that which is 
best for the country, and not to engage in 
personal eontroversies about comparatively 
small points. With regard to. whatI have 
heard from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State, I may remark that it 
is really no answer to my right hon. 
Friend the Member for the University of 
Cambridge to throw at his head Lord 
Derby’s Reform Bill. He was not answer- 
able for that. Again, on the other 
hand, it is no answer to us to throw 
at our heads the views and opinions 
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of my right hon. Friend the Member 
for the University of Cambridge. . We 
are not answerable for them. . But the 
Secretary of State has endeavoured. to 
answer the great bedy of Gentlemen on 
thia side of the House by. quoting. the 

views of my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the University of Cambridge, and 
confuting those views by quoting against 
him the provisions of Lord Derby’s Bill, 
It must have been obvious that the in- 
genious remarks of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State really had 
nothing whatever to do with this question, 
And although I am perfectly willing, if 
the subject were interesting to the House, 
to vindicate the policy and provisions of 
the Bill. which I brought forward in 
Lord Derby's Government, what we now 
have to do is to decide on the poliey best 
suited to the wants and exigencies of the 
present time,, We have to decide what 
is necessary now, and we ought not to 
enter into all these recriminations. There 
were unsuccessful Reform Bills before 
that of Lord Derby, and we might as well 
bring forward; them and show that the 
propositions of the present measure are 
not perfectly consistent with those Bills. 
But this I will say, that the proposition 
made on the part of the Government of 


|Lord Derby with regard to the county 


franchise was not made on the sole. con- 
dition which, has been referred to in this 
discussion—namely, that the freeholders 
in boroughs should vote for the borough 
in which their property qualification was 
situated. The House was told over and 
over again that the propositions we made 
must be taken as a whole and as one; 
and avowedly the chief condition of our 
proposing that the qualification. for the 
counties should be £10 was that. there 
should be no lower franchise for the bo- 
roughs. Whether our view was right or 
wrong, that was distinctly stated, and it 
was understood that if. the question of 
the county franchise were entered into, it 
must be entered into with reference. to 
the other qualifications. But I must refer 
to the actual Bill before us. What we 
want, or at least what I want — and I 
believe I express the views of all the 
sensible men in the House—is a bond fide 
franchise for counties. The moment we 
say that those who live in a county should 
exercise the franchise with regard to —~] 
property and interests in that county, and 

sbould not be interfered with by persons 
who have no interest in the county, but 
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who possess qualifications for exercising 
votes for other places—the moment we 
say this we are told that we want to expel 
from the counties the whole of their ur- 
ban character and to confine the county 
constituencies to farmers and labourers. 
There is no ground for these absurd and 
monstrous accusations of the Govern- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State has to-night repeated 
the charge— What I want to impress on 
the Committee is that before settling what 
franchise is proper for the counties we 
should clearly understand what the coun- 
ties are. ‘The Seeretary of State said some- 
thing about a proposal having been made 
to give a Member to every town that has 
5,000 inhabitants. Why, no human being 
ever made such a proposition. But what 
I want to impress upon the Committee is 
this, that before they settle what is the 
proper franchise for counties they should 
clearly understand what the counties 
mean; because it is quite clear to me, 
not only from the speeches that we have 
heard diving the last three months from 
the Treasury Bench, but from the speech 
which has just been delivered by | the 
Secretary of State, that the Government 
have not an idea at this moment what the 
population of the counties is. For I 
must remind the Committee that if you 
entirely throw out all the population of 
the unrepresented towns up to 5,000, to 
which the Secretary of State has just 
been referring, you still have in the 
counties 500 unrepresented towns with 
a population under 5,000 ; and irespective 
of those 500 towns you have in the 
counties a scattered, or, as it is styled 
in the scientific language of statistics, 
a village population which is equal in 
amount to all the ion of the re- 
presented towns. e hear a great deal 
of the immense population of the great 
cities, of Manchester, Leeds, Birming- 
ham, Sheffield, and other places; but it 
should be borne in mind that the popu- 
lation of all those great cities, and of all 
the represented towns together, does not 
exceed the village population of England, 
that is the population irrespective of the 
unrepresented towns with 5,000 inha- 
bitants and the 500 other towns having 
less than 5,000 inhabitants. What, there- 
fore, is more absurd than those state- 
ments by the Secretary of State to which 
we have just listened, that if any ar- 
rangement such as he intimated about 
restricting the exercise’ of the franchise by 
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freeholders in towns, and other: points of 
that kind, which are, comparatively speak- 
ing, small matters, were adopted, we should 
really have a county constituency consisting 
almost solely of an agricultural population, 
without any urban element whatever in 
it? It is not the fact. Those who at- 
tempt to settle this question with general 
notions of that kind are acting perfectly in 
the dark, and are attempting to arrange 
matters with which it is quite impossible 
that they can cope satisfactorily, because 
they are not sufficiently acquainted ‘with 
the circumstances with which they are 
presuming to deal. Well, Sir; E.contend 
that in dealing with the population ‘of 
counties you have; first of all, to obtain a 
tolerably accurate idea of what the gene- 
ral character of that county population is; 
and I say that that being the case you 
will find that half) the population of ‘the 
nation is in the counties of England, and 
that moiety of the population ought surely 
to'be secured a fair and legitimate enjoy- 
ment of the franchise if you invest them 
with that great privilege We go on night 
after night, and are told that we are the 
representatives of: farmers’ and farm: Ia- 
bourers. Grave— grave — Secreta- 
ries of State tell us this. But what is 
the fact? I will give my own instance 
for perhaps’in Committee one may men- 
tion so familiar an instance as one’s own 
experience. I have the honour of being the 
representative of a constituency which can 
be fairly described as a completely rural 
constituency, because in the county of 
Buckingham every town is represented. 
Well, now, what are the facts of the'case? 
Why, in a constituency exceeding 6,000 
the number of voters on the register under 
the £50 qualification are only 1,200—that 
is to say, they are only a fifth in a per- 
fectly rural constituency. Who ard the 
other four-fifths? The freeholders, And 
where do these freeholders live? Why, 
they constitute a part of this great 

population and of those small towns with a 
population under 5,000, which are never 
even taken into consideration by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite. They are scat- 
tered among what composes half the Eng- 
lish nation, and we are certainly not unrea- 
sonable in asking for the population of the 
counties, that if they are invested with 
the franchise they shall have the privilege 
of exercising that franchise in defence of 
their own property, their own industry, 
and their own interests, and that they 
shall not be interfered with by compara- 
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tive strangers whe haye no sympathy with 
that property and that industry. That is 
a point, I say, upon which we onght to 
have a most distinet understanding, and it 
is no answer to tell us that in Lord Derby’s 
Bill this was not done, or was done very 
imperfectly. What we have to do now is, 
that we shall settle the question com- 
pletely and satisfactorily. The question of 
the boundaries of towns ought to be fairly 
and completely settled by any Ministry that 
attempts to conclude this question, Sir, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer night after 
night has made admissions of the justice 
of our claims; but he couples those ad- 
missions with an elaborate description of 
the difficulty of satisfying them. But 
that, Sir, is no answer. No doubt it is 
difficult; but it is one of those questions 
which a Government that presumes to 
deal with a question of this important cha. 
racter—namely, the distribution of politi- 
cal power in the State—ought to and must 
encounter. We have aright to expect that 
the question of boundaries shall be eom- 
pletely and satisfactorily settled. 

Well, then, I may be told that the Govern- 
ment of Lord Derby did not at all encounter 
in as large a spirit as they might have 
done the question of the unrepresented 
towns. But, then, it is some years since 
the Government of Lord Derby existed. 
Hon. Gentlemen must not forget that the 
Census of 1861 has been since taken, and 
that we know a great deal more than we 
did before of the condition of the country 
—we know much more about the amount 
of population, and the manner in which 
that population is employed, than we did 
or could know in the years 1858 and 1859. 
And are we not to profit by that in- 
creased information which we have now 
at our disposal! We know that there are a 
number of very considerable towns which 
have sprung up in England—towns with 
a much larger population than is given in 
the Census of 1861—and therefore it is 
absolutely necessary at a moment like the 
present, when we are attempting to settle 
the amount and character of the county 
franchise, we should have a clear concep- 
tion how, generally speaking, political 
power is to be distributed in this country. 
The Government, I admit, when they 
brought forward their Bill for the Re-dis- 
tribution of Seats, did offer to the House 
a clear and distinct programme of the mode 
in which they thought the claims of the 
counties in that respect ought to be met. 
It was most unsatisfactory—nothing could 
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be more unsatisfactory—still it was clear 
and definite. But the Government, night 
after night, have given up every part of 
that programme, and, if I could infer any. 
thing clearly from the speech of the Secre- 
tary of State in the matter, the whole 
affair is now im nubibus. There is nota 
question respecting the direct representa- 
tion of large bodies of the people not now 
represented that is not completely un- 
settled and thrown upon the table for dis. 
cussion. We have no plan on the part of 
the Government to guide us; we have.no 
means by which we ean arrive in the least 
degree at what the views of the Govern- 
ment are; and until we have some idea of 
that I confess myself totally incapable of 
entering into the question, as to whether 
the franchise for counties should be £50 
or £30, or £14 or £10. I am perfectly 
ready to support a £10 qualification for 
counties, if it is a bond fide qualification, 
If the inhabitants of the counties, what- 
ever may be their pursuits end calling— 
if that moiety of the English nation which 
is described by the Secretary of State as.q 
eollection of farmers and farm labourers— 
if that moiety of the English nation are 
to be. permitted to enjoy their franchises 
without interference from strange ele- 
ments, and from bodies which really have 
distinct interests of their own, often dis 
rectly represented in these towns—if all 
that were fairly arranged I should be the 
last person in the world who would shrink 
from a large and liberal settlement of the 
question. But if the boundaries of the 
represented towns are not in any way to 
be settled, if the great industrial commu- 
nities which have arisen in this country 
since the last Reform Bill are not to be 
directly represented in this Honse, you 
may decide upon a county franchise, I do 
not care whether it is £10 or £14, or £20, 
which may end in giving a representation: 
of that half of the English nation which 
will not be a fair and just representation 
of its property, its feelings, its industry 
or its interests—for that is the question 
before us; and I think the speech of the 
Secretary of State was a very strong argu, 
ment in favour of the Amendment which 
my noble Friend the Member for King’s 
Lynn moved this evening. I think that 
it is utterly impossible to deal with this 
question, except in a factious, hurried 
way, until we know what the Govern- 
ment:are going to do, particularly with 
regard to the question of boundaries. I 
say it is impossible to deal with it 
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except in a factions and hurried’ way, 
unless’ some plau is before us. [*‘*Oh, 
oh !"’} Hon. Gentlemen - opposite sneer 
at these observations, but those who 
sneer will find out in a year’s time that 
they are perfectly true. I maintain that 
you cannot satisfactorily settle the amount 
of the eounty franchise until you know 
what the Government are going to do with 
the large unrepresented towns. As far as 
the speech of the Secretary of State goes 
we have a right to assume that the Go- 
vernment are going to do nothing. We 
have no a syner before us. The only 
allusion to this subject by the Se- 
cretary of State is absolutely absurd. He 
has assumed that persons in this House 
wish to enfranchise every unrepresented 
town that has a population of 5,000. I 
never neard of such a proposal ; on the 
contrary, there are many towns with 5,000 
_inhabitants and more that have naturally 
grown up out of the industry and the in- 
terests of the counties in which they 
are placed, and they are naturally and 
properly represen county Mem- 
bers. But there are large towns and 
considerable communities which, as I 
believe, ought to have distinct repre- 
sentation, and, if they have not, they 
necessarily prevent a legitimate represen- 
tation of the county populations. There 
are places, for instance, with flourishing 
manufactures; and what we object to is 
that, in addition to these prosperous manu- 
factures, they should be also manufactories 
of county votes. That is what we object 
te, and we wish to see the counties fairly 
represented. The population of the coun- 
ties does not, as has been assumed, consist 
merely of farmers and of farm labourers, 
I showed recently that the farmers and 
farm labourers numbered about 2,000,000 ; 
and if you leave out of the account the 
unrepresented towns with 5,000 popula- 
tion and the 500 small towns under 
5,000, you still have in the counties a 
population equal to that of all the great re- 
presented towns. I say that, under these 
circumstances, the county constituencies 
have a right to have the franchise with 
which they are invested for the defence of 
their own property and their own industry 
free from such interference as I have al- 
ready noticed. Half a northern town, as 
much connected with the other moiety as 
Westminster is with London, when the 
day for electing a Knight of the Shire 
arrives, can march into the county and 
vote for the Members for the county, al- 
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though in every possible point of view— 
in the investment ‘of their capital, in 
their industry, in their political opinions, 
and-in their municipal sentiments—the 
are entirely in accordance with the rest 
of the town, which itself has the pri- 
vilege of sending Members to Parliament. 
In many cases a borough is directly re- 
presented here by two Members, ant yet 
half of its population, because it is not 
within the Parliamentary borough, will 
ask for the power of influencing at the 
same time the return of county Mem- 
bers. That is unjust; that is not poli- 
tical justice; and, not being so, it must 
end in political disaster. That is all we 
say. If the Government would come for- 
ward with a distinct proposal to secure to 
the population of the counties the fair ex- 
ercise of their suffrage, I have no doubt 
that any proposition which they made for 
reducing the franchise would be listened to 
with the utmost consideration, but they 
have made no effort of this kind. If under 
existing circumstances you reduce the 
franchise in counties, leave unrepresented 
all these large towns, with distinctive 
interests of their own which ought to be 
represented, and do not in a complete 
manner deal with the Parliamentary 
boundaries of represented towns, whatever 
figure you 4 fix upon for the county 
franchise the change will end only in dis- 
appointment and disaster. 

Tar CHANCELLOR or tot EXCHE- 
QUER said: Having already addressed the 
Committee at considerable length in the 
earlier part of the evening, I shall only de- 
tain it a short time now. We are ap- 
proaching a division of very great import- 
ance, and one to the issue of which I do 
not conceal that we look with great anxiety. 
The character of this measure, which in our 
judgment is capable of forming a satisfac- 
tory settlement of a great constitutional 
question, is to a very considerable degree in- 
volved in this decision. I, therefore, take 
the liberty of noticing one or two things 
with respect to the course of this debate, 
As far as I have followed the debate, I 
have not heard any one deny that the per- 
sons whom it is proposed to enfranchise in 
virtue of a £14 occupation in counties are, 
taken as a body, fit for the exercise of the 
franchise. I beg to observe that that is a 
fact of the most vital im . The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire, much to his credit, has 
‘upon former occasions deprecated the 
nicely calculated less or more of this or 
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that particular number, and has- said dis- 
tinctly, ‘*I look at the fitness of those 
whom you propose to enfranchise.” ' I beg 
the Committee to observe the acceptance 
and promulgation of that principle a 
souree of high authority, and’ to notice the 
fact which I venture to ‘state, subject to 
correction, that no one has denied in debate 
this evening the fitness’ of the persons 
whom we propose to enfranchise. Observe, 
the objections taken aré'two, and those 
who take them appear'to move'on entirely 
distinct lines: of action.’ Phere is the ob- 
jection which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Buckinghamshire las re- 
peated—I do not mean’ fa ‘terms, but sub- 
stantially—in concurrence ‘with most of 
those who had preceded’ him on his own 
side of the House, including the Members 
for Staffordshire and Lincolnshire. He 
said, ‘* Before you settle the ‘franchise for 
counties you must clearly understand what 
the counties mean :”” and again,‘he said, 
“We must know what’ the Government 
intend to do with referencé to the large un- 
represented towns.” IT would observe that 
if we do this we are in danger’ of arguing 
in acircle. The demand 6f'the tight hon. 
Gentleman would be a perfectly fair one, 


provided the business of the re-distribution 
of seats were one the Orown was to settle 


by its prerogative. Hé would then be 
entitled to require of us' that we should 
state in the minutest manner our intentions. 
But the question is not what we are going 
todo; it is what the House of Commons 
is going to do after considering our pro- 
= and those of others, mf using its 

st endeavours to arrive at a right general 
result. I confess I was surprised at the 
argument of the right hon. Member for 
North Staffordshire (Mr. Adderley), who 
said it was totally impossible for him to 
say aught about the county franchise until 
the questions of the boundaries of boroughs 
and of unrepresented towns were settled— 
forgetting that in 1859 he supported a Bill 
that dealt with the county franchise in a 
clause anterior to any clause dealing with 
the question of boundaries. That which 
he now finds isa mountain was then a mole- 
hill; he made no difficulty then in swallow- 
inga camel where he cannot now swallow 
a gnat. The House cannot legislate 
upon all the parts of ‘this measure at 
one and the same moment. If everybody 
is to make the objection upon each propo- 
sal that the other proposals have not yet 
been settled, no progress can be made. 
What is the meaning of the’ various op- 
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portunities given to us by stages upon Bills 
except that, as we must necessarily deal 
with some things in detail, and yet must 
judge them in the whole, we may settle 
them as we best can in Committee,’ and 
then thaton the report and on ‘the third 
reading Members may move Amendments 
or'the rejection of that with which they 
are not content? I would point out that 
upon this question of the county repre- 
sentation the right hon. Gentleman en- 
tirely departs from all the old lines of 
the Constitution, and sets up a distinction 
between urban’ and rural interests —a 
purely modern invention. The question 
divides itself into two particulars, . He 
says we have done nothing that is satis- 
factory —I think we have sacrificed’. a 
constitutional principle—that is, we have 
sacrificed the principle of ‘extending to 
leaseholds the right of voting for counties 
in respect of freeholds in boroughs. The 
question of the unrepresented towns ap- 
pears to me, after all, as one of no great 
magnitude. I have already intimated 
my opinion that it may be well to’ proceed 
somewhat further in’ the direction of in- 
creasing the number of towns to be en- 
franchised ; but it would be absurd to say 
that any of those wholesale operations 
in counties which the right hon. Gentle- 
man seems to contemplate could in that 
way be effected. It is quite impossible 
for us to give countenance to his idea of 
massing 80,000 or 90,000 people in seve- 
ral places and giving them a’ Member; 
but we are prepared to consider in a fair 
spirit the increase in the number of repre- 
sented towns; and if we did not the 
House would call us to account. With 
regard to the question of boundaries, do 
not let it be supposed we have abandoned 
the plan which we have suggested. We 
are firmly convinced that a good arrange- 
ment for the extension of the municipal 
boundary from time to time tothe natural 
and just limits of a town is the best basis 
of a Parliamentary boundary. At the 
same time we admit that, if you cannot 
provide for a sufficiently rapid extension 
of the municipal boundary, you have a fair 
claim to ask for extension of the Parlia- 
mentary boundary. ‘That, again, is a 
matter we may deal with at the proper 
time ; but it would be most unjust to those 
classes of the community who are fit for 
enfranchisement if, on account of difficul- 
ties of this kind, which are, after all, 
party difficulties, we were to say to a large 
portion of our fellow-countrymen, ‘“ We 
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admit your fitness for the franchise, but 
we deny. you the exercise of it.’’ I, have 
not the least intention of imputing to the 
right. hon., Member for the University of 
Cambridge any inaccuracy in the reporting 
of my words, yet I feel that they were as 
I stated—that they could not convey the 
meaning that there had been any compact 
between the Government and any body of 
Gentlemen in this: House, [Mr. Wuite- 
sine: The Reform party.] The Reform 
party or any other party. There has been no 
compact, understanding, engagement, or 
anything else between anybody and the 
Government; and I speke simply of those 
engagements ‘which the Government are 
understood te make when in the face of 
Parliament and. of the public, at an im- 
portant. juncture, they announce their in- 
tention to pursue a certain course. The 
right hon. Gentleman’s plan is simply this 
—I cannot see anything in the nature ofa 
stopping-place in the proposal of the Go- 
yernment, anything which can secure us 
against the perpetual reproduction of pro- 
jects for the lowering of the franchise. 
Now, my answer is first. The £20 figure 
will be no more a stopping-place than the 
£14 figure; if anything, it will. be less 
so. Then, again, my right hon, Friend 
does not give us the jury franchise—not 
even the county jury franchise. The 
county jury, franchise; as in practice dis- 
tinetly understood and acted upon, is a 
rated franchise of £20 and £30 respec, 
tively.. He does: not propose that—he 
proposes a clear annual value franchise, 

Mz. WALPOLE: The second. part of 
my Amendment, is in, these words, ‘‘on 
which he has, been rated,’’ 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tax EXCHE- 
QUER; Does my right hon, Friend then 
really mean to propose a rated franchise— 
that is, a franchise the test of which is to 
be the number of pounds on which his 
tates are charged? 

Mn, WALPOLE: ‘I say that the rating 
shall be as contained inthe Jury Act. The 
words are “‘on which he has been rated or 
asseased to the poor rate, or to theinhabi- 
ted house duty.” ' 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: My right hon. Friend is doubtless 
aware that he does not fully copy the exact 
words of the Jury Act; but I now under- 
stand him distinetly to say that in that re- 
spect he does give the jury franchise—a 
rated franchise. But, then, it should be 
understood that this is a proposition to 
raise the occupation franchise from £14 to 
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£23 on £24. [4No!”... ‘Hear! ].. Welly 
I really.am most anxious that we should 
not unnecessarily complicate this matter 
by questions ef words. My right hon. 
Friend states it. to be a rated franchise— 
if not, it is netthe jury franchise. Ide not 
know a worse, basis for the franchise than 
a rating to the inhabited house duty—it is 
both casual and unsatisfactory. I, for one, 
and my Colleagues, entirely decline to re- 
cognize the analogy of the jury franchise; 
because, if we recognize it for counties we 
shall be drawn into it for the towns. The 
effect, therefore, of recognizing that prin- 
ciple will be to. land us in, household suf- 
frage—upon this principle, that the house- 
hold qualification is the qualification for 
jurymen in all those boroughs which have 
Quarter Sessions. I. have very few more 
words to say,,,.We have proposed a-plan 
for, the reconstruction of the franchise with 
the earnest intention of making it a com- 
plete plan. I,think that there is a reason 
why the £14 franchise affords a stopping- 
place—I agree in the desire to find one— 
and it is this; that,as nearly as possible it 
describes, the, point; at. which generally 
speaking we may be said to.have completed 
the e ent of the middle class. 
The enfranchisemen ae of the lower class, 
except in narrow limits, now exists through 
the 40s, frecholders: no one proposes to 
raise that; and. it, seems to me there is no 
better ground we could take than the selec- 
tion of a figure, irrespective of the fact that 
itis confirmed by its well-working in Ire- 
land, which presents the prospect of per- 
matence because it completes what may 
fairly be said to, be the enfranchisement of 
the middle class, in counties. The county 
representation, as the,right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bugkinghamshire has said, 
is one; great. member of the free constitu- 
tional system, of England. The clause ia 
which we propose to deal with it is eonse+ 
quently one capital member of the 
Bill. ‘The proposal of my right hon, Friend 
essentially mars and maims that clause; 
and on that ground I earnestly entreat the 
House to decline to entertain the proposal. 

Mr. HENLEY: I will not. oceupy the 
House long, but I hope I may be. allowed 
to say a few words on this proposal... I 
have listened with the greatest attention 
to all that has been said by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer; for he, and he alone, 
has attempted to giveanything like reason 
in fayour of the £14 franchise for coun- 
ties. It would seem for the moment we 
all, even the most advanced Reformers, 
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agree in one thing—that what is done now 
should afford a reasonable prospect of set- 
tlement. Well, then, the right hon. Gentle- 
man stated as the first ground for the £14 
franchise that the House had assented to 
the £10 franchise. That seemed to me a 
very odd ground to begin with, for I do 
not agree with him that the House ever 
did assent to a £10 franchise. The fact, 
IT think, was, that a Bill was read a second 
time in which the £10 figure was con- 
tained; but, if I do not forget, many most 
influential Members of the House said at 
that time that they only voted for the Bill 
on the principle of reducing the county 
franchise from £50. What, then, is the 
security we are likely to have on this 
ground? The right hon. Gentleman 
seomed to have an opinion that what were 
called the advanced Reformers would 
accept the £14 as asettlement. Hestated 
most distinctly that he had no agreement, 
no compact, and no means of knowin 
anything beyond what was patent to 
mankind. But what is patent to all man- 
kind has been this, that at every public 
meeting held in favour of Reform by the 
advanced Liberals the Resolutions invaria- 
bly were to accept. the Government Bill, 
not as a settlement, but as a step in the 
right direction, and as an instalment. 
Every Member from that section of the 
House except one of the Members for the 
county of York re-echoed very much the 
same sentiment, and spoke of £6 and £10 
as more fitting figures if they could be 
obtained, The only other ground laid down 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
that the £14 would be equivalent to the 
£12 rating franchise in Ireland, and as that 
had worked so well we might consider it 
would be a settlement of the question. 
But, then, they may alter the franchise in 
Ireland—it is proposed to alter it. [‘No!”] 
Surely money’s worth in Ireland is not 
precisely similar to what it is in this 
country. I very much question whether 
a £14 rental in Ireland represents the same 
sum or the same person as in England. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said that 
no one had asserted that a £14 occupier is 
unfit for the franchise. But that is not 
the question. The question is whether 
this particular amount will bring in such 
a certain large number of oceupiers having 
the franchise as will outnumber the pro- 
perty qualification in the counties. The 
right hon. Gentleman quoted what had 
formerly been said by some one, that the 
ten-pounder was a loyal man; but the 
Mr. Henley 
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poorest man is often more loyal than 
a great many who have many pounds. [ 
do not put much weight on that. But 
some figures have been quoted to-night by 
my right hon. Friend which show that the 
occupation franchise, even according to the 
imperfect figures before us, will embrace 
three-sevenths of the whole county voters, 
and therefore it becomes a véry serious 
question whether it will not overweigh 
the property qualification in counties. I 
am inclined to think it will. I will now 
say a few words on the proposal of my 
right hon, Friend the Member for the 
University of Cambridge. As I under- 
stand the proposal of my right hon. Friend 
it is this :—He thinks it is well to attach 
taxation in some way or other to the fran- 
chise. The Government are getting rid of 
that principle. They are cutting the cable 
almost completely. They are separating 
rating from the suffrage, though rating 
used to be the old foundation for househol 
suffrage—the old ecot-and-lot voter who 
had the franchise in respect of taxes or rates 
paid for a house, and before that the pot+ 
wallopper in respect of hearth tax. My right 
hon. Friend proposes two things. He says 
a man assessed to the house tax, which now 
commences at £20, ought to have a vote, 
I agree with him. The next thing is the 
jury franchise, which need not be com- 
posed of a house alone, but may be com- 
posed of a house and land, and an occu 
pying franchise rated to the poor to the 
amount of £20. That brings together 
two persons who ought to have votes for 
the county. Whether the jury franchise 
is taken at the gross estimated rental or 
rateable value I cannot offhand pretend to 
say, but it is an occupying franchise; a 
man must occupy, and reside, and be rated 
to the amount of £20. And if he is 
assessed in the shape of Imperial taxation 
to the amount of £20, that is an alterna- 
tive description of franchise. That will 
limit the number, and will introduce seme 
30,000 or 40,000 persons less than those 
who would be admitted under the £14 
franchise. I believe that will preserve 4 
fairer proportion between the cocupying 
and the property franchise and the plan of 
Government, and therefore I shall cordially 
support the proposition of my right how. 
Friend. 

Question put, “That the word ‘four- 
teen’ stand part of the Clause.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 297; 
Noes 283; Majority 14. 
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Bruce, Lord C. Gaselee, Serjeant S. Mackinnon, Capt. L. B. Scholefield, W. 
Bruce, rt. hon. H. A. Gavin, Major Mackinnon, W, A Scott, Sir W. 
Bryan, G. L. Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. | M‘Laren, D, Scrope, G. P. 
Buller, Sir E. M. Gladstone, rt. hn. W.E. | Maguire, J. F. Seely, C. 
Butler, Cc. S. Gladstone, W. H. Mainwaring, T. Seymour, H. D. 
Buxton, C. Glyn, G. G. Marjoribanks, D. C. Shafto, R. D. 
Buxton, > T. F. Goldsmid, Sir F, H. Marshall, W. Sheridan, H, B. 
Caleraft, J. H. M. Goldsmid, J, Martin, C. W. Sheridan, R. B. 
Calthorpe, hon. F. H. Gower, hon. F. L. Martin, P. W. Sherriff, A.C. 

W. G. Goschen, rt. hon. G. J, | Matheson, A. Simeon, Sir J. 
Campbell, R. Graham, W. Matheson, Sir J. Smith, J. A. 
Candlish, J. Greenall, G. Milbank, F. A Smith, J, B. 
Cardwell, rt. hon, E. Grenfell, H. R. Mill, J. S. Speirs, A. A, 
Carnegie, hon. C, Greville, A. W. F. Miller, W. Stacpoole, W. 
Castlerosse, Viscount Greville, Colonel F. Mills, J. R. Staniland, M. 
Cavendish, Lord E. Gray, Sir J. Milton, Viscount Stanley, hon. W. O. 
Cavendish, Lord F. C, Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. Mitchell, A. Stansfeld, J. 
Cavendish, a Gridley, Captain H. G. | Mitchell, T. A. Steel, J. 

Chambers, M, Grosvenor, Capt. R. W. | Moffatt, G. Stone, W. H. 
Chambers, T. Grove, T. F. aera . hon. J, Stuart, Col. Crichton- 
Cheetham, J. Gurney, S. Monk, C Sullivan, E. 
Childers, H. C. E. Hadfield, G. Moneell, - hon. W. Synan, E. J. 
Clay, J. Hamilton, E. W, T. Moore, 6. Talbot, C. R. M. 
Clinton, Lord E. P. Hanbury, R. C More, R. J. Taylor, P. A 
, W. HF. H 4 T. Morris, W. Tite, W. 

Co ebrooke, Sir T.E, Hanmer, Sir J. Morrison, W. Torrens, W. T. M‘C. 
Coleridge, J. D. Hardcastle, J. A. Morphy, N. D. Trevelyan, G. O. 
Collier, Sir R. P. Harris, J. D. Neate, C. Villiers, rt. hon. C. P. 
Colthurst, Sir. G. C. Hartington, Marquess of | Nicol, J. D. Vivian, Hl. H. 
Colvile, C, R, Hay, Lord J. Norwood, C. M, Vivian, Capt.hn. J.C.W. 
Corbally, M, E. Hay, Lord W. M. O’Brien, Sir P. Waldegrave-Leslie,hn.G 
Cowen, J. Hayter, Captain A.D. | O’Donoghue, The arner, E, 
Cowper, rt. hon. W. F.. Headlam, rt, hon, T, E. | Ogilvy, Sir J. Watkin, E. W. 
Craufurd, E.H. J. Henderson, J. Oliphant, L. Weguelia, T. M. 
Crawford, R. W. Heneage, E O’Loghlen, Sir C. M. Western, Sir T. B. 
Crosland, Colonel T,.P. Herbert, H. A. low, G. Whalley, G. H. 
Crossley, Sir F. Hibbert, J. T. O’Reilly, M. W. _ Whatman, 
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Whitworth, B. 
Wickham, I. W. 
Williamson, Sir H. 
Winnington, Sir T. E. 
Woods, H 


Representation of 


Wyld, J.- 
Wyvill, M. 
Young, R 


TELLERS. 
Brand, hon. H. B. W. 
Adam, W. P. 


NOES. 


Adderley, rt. hon. C. B. 


Annesley, hon. Col. H. 
Anson, hon. Major 
Archdall, Captain M. 
Arkwright, R. 
Baggallay, R. 
Bagge, W: 
Bagnall, C. 
Bailey, Sir J. R. 
Baillie, I, J. 
Baring, Hi. B. 
Baring, T 
Barnett, I. 
Barrow, W. HU. 
Barttelot, Colonel 
Bateson, Sir T. 
Bathurst, A. A. 
Beach, Sir M. H. 
Beach, W. W. B. 
Bective, Earl of 
Beecroft, G. S. 
Bentinck, G, C. 
Benyon, R. 


Beresford,Capt.D.W.P. 
Bernard, hon. Col. H. B, 


Biddulph, Col. R. M. 
Biddulph, M. 
Bingham, Lord 
Booth, Sir R. G. 
Bourne, Colonel 
Bovill, W. 
Bridges, Sir B. W. 
Bromley, W. D. 
Brooks, R. 
Browne, Lord J. T. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Bruce, Major C. 
Bruce, Sir Hl. H. 
Bruen, IH. 
Buckley, E. 
Bulkeley, Sir R. 
Burghley, Lord 
Burrell, Sir-P. 


Butler-Johnstone, H. A. 


Cairns, Sir H. M‘C. 
Campbell, A. Il. 
Capper, C. 
Carington, hon. C. R. 
Cartwright, Colonel 
Cave, S 


Cecil, Lord E. H. B. G. 


Cholmeley, Sir M. J. 
Clinton, Lord A, P. 
Clive, G. 


Clive, Capt. hon. G.W. 


Cobbold, J. C 


Cochrane, A. D. R.W.B. 


Cole, hon. J. L. 
“‘Conolly, T. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Cooper, E. H, 

Cox, W. T. 
Cranbourne, Viscount 


Cubitt, G. 

Curzon, Viscount 
Cust, hon. C. H. 
Dalkeith, Earl of 
Dawson, R. P. 
Dick, F. 

Dickson, Major A. G. 
Disraeli; rt. hon. B, 
Dowdeswell, W. E. 
Du Cane, C 
Duncombe, hon. W. E, 
Dunkellin, Lord 
Dunne, General 

Du Pre, C. G. 
Dutton, hon, R. H. 
Dyke, W. H. 

Dyott, Colonel R. 
Earle, R. A. 
Eaton, H. W. 
Eckersley, N. 
Edwards, Colonel 
Egerton, Sir P. G. 
Egerton, hon. A. F. 
Egerton, E. C: 
Egerton, hon, W. 
Elcho, Lord 


Fane, Lieut.-Col. H. H. 


Fane, Colonel J. W. 
Feilden, J. 
Fellowes, E. 
Fergusson, Sir J. 


Fitzwilliam, hn.C.W.W. 


Floyer, J. 

Forde, Colonel 
Fort, R. 
Freshfield, C, K. 
Gallwey; Sir W. P. 
Galway, Viscount 
Gaskell, J. M. 
George, J. 

Getty, S.G. 
Gilpin, Colonel 
Goddard, A. L. 
Goldney, G. 
Gooch, D. 

Gore, J, R. O. 
Gore, W. R. O. 
Gorst, J. E. 
Grant, A. 

Graves, S. R. 
Greene, E. 
Gregory, W. H. 
Gray, Lieut.-Colonel 
Grey, hon. T. de 
Griffith, C. D. 
Grosvenor, Earl 
Gecpeeb te Lord R. 
Gurney, R. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hamilton, Lord C, J, 
Hamilton, I. T. 
Hamilton, Viscount 
Hardy, G, 
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Hardy, J. 

Hartopp, E. B. 

Hay, Sir J. C. D. 
Heathcote, hon. G. I. 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Henley, rt. hon. J. W. 
Henniker, Lord 
Herbert, hon. P, E. 
Hervey, Lord A. H. C. 
Hesketh, Sir T. G. 
Heygate, Sir F. W. 
Hogg, Lt.-Col. J. M. 
Holford, R. S. 
Holmesdale, Viscount 
Hood, Sir A. A. 
Hope, A. J. B. B. 
Hornby, W. H. 
Horsfall, T. B 
Hotham, Lord 

Howes, E. 

Hubbard, J. G. 
Huddleston, J. W. 
Humphery, W. H. 
Hunt, G. W. 

Innes, A. C. 

Jervis, Captain 
Jolliffe,rt.hn.SirW.G.H. 
Jolliffe, H. H, 

Jones, D. 

Kekewich, S. T. 
Kelk, J. 

Kelly, Sir F. 
Kendall, N. 

Kennard, R. W. 

Ker, D. S. 

King, J. K. 

King, J. G. 

Knight, F. W. 
Knightley, Sir R. 
Knox, Colonel 

Knox, hon. Major S. 
Lacon, Sir E. 

Laird, J. 

Langton, W. G. 
Lascelles, hon. E. W. 
Leader, N. P. 
Lechmere, Sir E. A. H, 
Lefroy, A. 

Lennox, Lord G. G. 
Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Leslie, C. P. 

Liddell, hon. H. G. 
Lindsay, hon. Colonel C. 
Lindsay, Colonel R. L. 
Lopes, Sir M. 

Lowe, rt. hon. R. 
Lowther, Captain 
Lowther, J. 
Lytton,rt.hn.SirE, L, B. 
Malcolm, J. W. 
Manners, rt. hn. Lord J, 
Manners, Lord G. J. 
Marsh, M. H. 

Meller, W. 

Miller, S. B. 

Miller, T. J. 
Montagu, Lord R. 
Montgomery, Sir G. 
Mordaunt, Sir C, 
Morgan, O. 

Morgan, hon. Major 
Mowbray, rt. hon. J. R 
Naas, Lord 
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Neeld, Sir J. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Noel, hon. G. J. 
North, Colonel 
Northcote, Sir S. H. 
O'Neill, E. 

Packe, C. W. 

Packe, Colonel 
Pakington,rt. hon. Sir J. 
Palk, Sir L. 

Parker, Major W. 
Patten, Colonel W. 
Paull, H 

Peel, rt. hon. General 
Pennant, hon. Colonel 
Percy,Mjr-Gen.Lord H. 
Philips, G. L. 
Portman, hon. W. I. B. 
Powell, F. S. 

Read, C.S. 

Repton, G, W. J. 
Ridley, Sir M. W, 
Robertson, P. F. 

Rolt, J. 

Royston, Viscount 
Russell, Sir C. 
Sandford, G. M. W. 
Saunderson, E. 
Schreiber, C 
Selater-Booth, G. 
Scott, Lord H. 
Scourfield, J. H. 
Selwin, H.J. 

Selwyn, C. J. 
Severne, J. E. 
Seymour, G. H. 
Simonds, W. B. 
Smith, S.G. 

Smollett, P. B. 
Somerset, Colonel 
Stanhope, J. B. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stanley, hon, F, 
Stirling-Maxwell,SirW. 
Stronge, Sir 

Stuart, Lieut.-Col. W. 
Stucley, Sir G.S, 
Sturt, H. G. 

Sturt; Lieut.-Col. N. 
Surtees, F. 

Surtees, H. E. 

Sykes, C. 

Thorold, Sir J. H. 
Thynne, Lord H. F. 
Tollemache, J. 
Tomline, G. 

Torrens, R. 
Tottenham, Lt.-Col.C.G. 


Treeby, J. W. 

Treven Lord A. E. Hill- 
Turner, C. - 
Tyrone, Ear! of 
Vandeleur, Colonel 
Verner, Ey W. 
Vernon, H. F. 
Walcott, Admiral 
Walker, — G. G. 
Walrond, J. W. 

Walsh, A. 

Walsh, Sir J. 
Waterhouse, S. 
Welby, W. E. 
Whiteside, rt. hon, J. 
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Wynn, C. W. W. 
Wynne, W. R, M. 
Yorke, J. R, 


Whitmore, H. 
Williams, Colonel 
Williams, F, M, 
Wise, H. C. 
Woodd, B. T. 
Wyndham, hon. H. 
Wyndham, hon. P, 
Wynn, Sir W. W. 


Viscount CRANBOURNE: I move that 
the Chairman do report Progress. 

Tar CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: As there is other matter of im- 
portance in this clause, and at this hour 
of night (nearly half past twelve), we offer 
no resistance to the Motion. [ Cries of 
‘¢ When, when?” 

Tae CHANCELLOR or roe EXCHE- 
QUER: This day. [Ories of “ Monday, 
Monday!” from the Opposition, and ‘‘This 
day! this day!” from the Ministerial 
Benches. | 

Mr. DODSON: The Motion now be- 
fore the Committee is that I do report 
Progress. It is for the House to settle 
on what day the Committee will be re- 
sumed. 


i TELLERS. 
Walpole, rt. hon. S, H. 
Taylor, Colonel 


Motion agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Mr. SPEAKER inquired on what day 
it was the pleasure of the House that the 
Committee should sit again. 

Tne CHANCELLOR or tan EXCHE- 
QUER: This day. [Renewed cries of 
“ Monday!” from the Opposition. ] 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House will this day [Friday] 
again resolve itself into the said Com- 
mittee.”—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer.) 


Viscount ROYSTON moved that the 
Committee sit again on Monday. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words ‘this day,” in order to insert the 
words “ upon Monday next,”—( Viscount 
Royston,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “That the words 
‘this day’ stand part of the Question.” 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, that he had, though he hoped 
not unduly, ‘pressed private and inde- 
pendent Members to give way on one or 
two occasions, but it would not be neces- 
sary to do so now. The Government were 
responsible for the conduct of business on 
Fridays, subject to certain rules of the 
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House. Independent Members, as it was 
perfectly well known, had a right to make 
their own Motions upon the Order of the 
Day for going into Committee of Supply. 
After the Committee of Supply was over 
the Government were responsible for the 
business of the night; and on referring to 
the paper of business for to-morrow he per- 
ceived that the Notices of Motion on going 
into Committee of Supply were not of a 
character to occupy any great length of 
time, and, that being so, the Government, 
as far as depended on them, would employ 
the remaining time in making progress 
with the Reform Bill. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, that the proposi- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
did not interfere with the privileges of 
private Members on the Friday night. 
The Motion for going into Committee of 
Supply would be made, and then hon. 
Gentlemen could bring forward their Mo- 
tions ; and afterwards, it would be unrea- 
sonable to interfere with the fair privilege 
of the Government. He was quite certain 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would not propose to proceed with the 
Reform Bill at any very late hour. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee to sit again 7-morrow. 


TRANSUBSTANTIATION, &e., DECLARA- 
TION ABOLITION BILL. 


(Sir Colman O’Loghlen, Sir John Gray, 
Mr, Cogan.) 


[Bint 82.] COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”—(Sir Colman O’ Loghien.) 


Mr. WHITESIDE appealed to the 
House and the Government not to press so 
important a measure at that late hour (a 
quarter before one o’clock), 

Str COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, the 
principle of the measure having been 
affirmed by the House, he must press his 
Motion. 

Mr. WHITESIDE then moved the ad- 
journment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘ That ’ 
the Debate be now adjourned.”—({Mr. 
Whiteside.) 
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The House divided:—Ayes 46; Noes 
46 :—And the numbers being equal, Mr. 
Speaker stated that, as at this late hour 
one-half the House were indisposed to 
proceed with the discussion of the Bill, he 
should best discharge his duty by declar- 
ing himself with the Ayes. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


FINSBURY ESTATE BILL, 
(Mr. Ayrton, Mr. Locke.) 
[BILL 97.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. AYRTON moved the second read- 


ing of this Bill. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Ayrton.) 

Mr. BRUCE took occasion to say that, 
although he should not at that late hour of 
the night oppose the Motion, his hon. and ~ 
learned Friend must not be allowed to © 
labour under the impression that the Bill 
would be permitted to pass through Com- 
mittee without considerable alteration. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were © 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at One o’clock. 


(INDEX. 





